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JEFFERSON,  Thomas,  third  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Sliadwell,  Albemarle 
Co.,  Va.,  Apr.  2,  1743.  The  family  were  of  Welsh 
ancestry,  the  first  of  the  name  in  Virginia  being  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  that  colony  in  1619. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  third  son  of  Peter  and 
Jane  (Randolph)  Jefferson,  and  his  education,  which 
■was  designed  to  be  of  the  best  quality  attainable, 
had  been  well  advanced  when  he  was  fourteen  years 
of  age,  at  which  time  (in  1757)  his  father  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  leaving  him  practically  without  a  mas- 
ter or  guide.  In  1760  he  entered  the  college  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  at  William.sburg, 
Va.,  and  being  endowed  with  an 
ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
great  industry  and  detei-mination, 
he  devoted  himself  to  study  with 
such  earnestness  and  application  as 
to  even  threaten  his  health.  He 
was  at  this  time  a  tall,  raw-b(jned, 
freckled,  sandy-haired  youth,  pos- 
sessing no  features  that  could  be 
considered  attractive,  and  far  from 
graceful  in  his  manner  or  carriage; 
moreover,  he  was  very  shy;  but, 
despite  his  country  air,  he  still  had 
something  in  his  mien  that  gave 
evidence  of  the  '.jossession  of  more 
mind  than  would  generally  be  an- 
ticipated in  one  of  his  peculiar  per- 
sonal appearance.  Like  nearly  all 
the  members  of  his  family,  he  was 
an  excellent  musician,  and  a  very 
capable  performer  on  the  violin.  He  had  already 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  his  profession  in  life,  and 
chosen  the  law,  and,  although  deeply  interested  in 
science,  he  pursued  his  studies  in  college  mainly 
with  a  view  to  the  legal  profession  as  their  practical 
outcome.  After  completing  his  course  of  study  at 
William  and  Mary,  Jefferson  began  to  devote  him- 
self to  law,  and  that  with  such  energy  that  about  the 
time  of  his  twenty-fourth  birthday  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  entered  at  once  upon  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  business  rapidly  came  to  him. 
He  had  good  connections  through  both  sides  of  his 
III.-l. 


family,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  his  obtaining 
business,  his  conduct  of  which  gained  high  encomi- 
imis  from  many  who  afterward  became  important  iu 
the  history  of  the  country.  He  was  said  to  be  al- 
ways on  the  right  side,  and,  that  being  the  case,  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  eloquent  did  not  so  much  mat- 
ter in  regard  to  his  success.  Two  years  after  he  be- 
gan the  practice  of  law,  in  1769,  Jefferson  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  of  which 
Washington  was  also  a  member.  It  was  this  session 
f>f  the  burgesses  which  introduced  four  resolutions 
practically  revolutionary,  to  wit:  that  the  colonies 
could  not  legally  or  in  right  be  taxed  by  a  body  in 
which  they  were  not  represented,  and  that  they 
might  in  such  case  unite  in  endeavojing  to  obtain  a 
redress  of  their  grievances.  These  resolutions,  in  fact, 
were  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
It  is  evident  from  all  that  is  known  of  Jefferson's 
early  life  that  he  had  entered  upon  a  public  career 
deliberately,  and  with  the  intention  of  following  it  as 
a  pursuit.  In  fact,  he  .said  at  one  time:  "When  I  first 
entered  upon  the  stage  of  public  life,  I  came  to  a  i-es- 
olution  never  to  engage,  while  in  public  office,  in  any 
kind  of  enterprise  for  the  improvement  of  my  for- 
tune, nor  to  wear  any  other  character  than  that  of  a 
farmer.  I  have  never  departed  from  it  in  a  single 
instance,  and  I  have  in  multiplied  instances  foimd 
mj'self  happy  in  being  able  to  decide  and  to  act  as  a 
public  servant  clear  of  all  interests  in  the  multiform 
questions  that  have  arisen,  wherein  I  have  seen  otli- 
ers  embarrassed  and  biased  by  having  got  themselves 
in  a  more  interested  .situation.  Tims  t  have  thought 
myself  richer  in  contentment  than  I  should  have  been 
with  any  increase  of  fortune.  Certainly  I  slumld 
have  been  much  wealthier  had  I  remained  in  that 
private  condition  which  rendered  it  lawful,  and  even 
laudable,  t o  u.se  proper  efforts  to  better  it."  Mean- 
while, Jefferson  admitted  candidly  that  he  desired 
greatly  the  respect  and  consideration  of  his  fellows, 
and,  long  after,  said  to  Madison,  that  in  the  earlier 
years  of  "his  public  service  the  esteem  of  the  world 
was  perhaps  of  higher  value  in  his  eyes  than  every- 
thing in  it.  Jefferson  mariied,  Jan.  1,  1772,  Mrs. 
Martha  Skeltou.a  childless  young  widow,  said  to 
have  been  a  very  beautiful  woman,  her  coimtenauce 
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brilliant  with  color  and  expression,  and  -with  luxuri- 
ant auburn  hair.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Wayles,  who  was  practicing  at  the  Williamsburg  bar. 
Jefferson  had  just  then  finished  the  new  house  he 
had  been  building  at  Monticello,  on  his  estate,  and 
the  couple  went  to  it  to  reside  shortly  after  their 
marriage.  Jefferson's  estate  was  nearly  doubled  in 
the  year  after  his  marriage,  by  the  death  of  his  wife's 
father,  by  which  she  received  nearly  50,000  acres  of 
land  and  135  slaves.  Here  Jefferson  began  to  lead 
the  actual  life  of  a  farmer,  which  he  had  said  was 
the  one  which  he  should  denominate  as  his  pursuit, 
still  continuing,  however,  his  practice,  which  in  the 
year  1774,  although  lucrative,  had  not  extended  his 
name  beyond  his  own  immediate  neighborhood.  By 
the  close  of  that  year,  however,  the  name  of  Jeffer- 
son was  among  the  first  of  the  patriotic  leaders  in 
the  colonies.  The  Continental  congress  was  about 
to  assemble  at  Philadelphia,  and  Jefferson,  before 
leaving  to  attend  the  meeting  of  burgesses  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, which  would  elect  the  deputies  of  Vir- 
finia,  prepared  a  draft  of  such  instructions  as  he 
eemed  should  be  given  to  the  representatives  of 
Virginia  in  the  Continental  congress.  These  instruc- 
tions amounted  ,to  a  small  pamphlet,  the  substance 
of  which  became  practically  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Jefferson  now  gave  up  his  law  busi- 
ness into  Ihe  hands  of  his  friend  and  kinsman,  Ed- 


mund Randolph,  and  withdrew  from  practice,  as  it 
afterward  proved,  forever.  The  Williamsburg  con- 
vention of  1774  appointed  Thomas  Jefferson  as  an 
alternate  with  John  Randolph,  in  case  the  latter 
should  be  obliged  to  leave  the  congress  before  its 
adjournment.  The  affair  at  Lexington  precipitated 
events,  and  the  convention  becoming  convinced  of 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  began  to  arin  for  the 
conflict.  A  committee  of  thirteen,  appointed  to  ar- 
range a  plan  of  defence,  included  such  men  as 
George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Henry 
Lee  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  On  June  20,  1775,  the 
vacancy  having -occurred  which  made  Jefferson  a 
delegate,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  congress  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  on  that  same  day  he  learned  and  apprised 
the  congress  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  having  obtained  it  from  the  same  messenger 
who  gave  the  information  to  Gen.  Washington,  then 
on  his  way  to  join  the  army  at  Cambridge.  On  May 
13,  1776,  Jefferson  resumed  his  seat  in  congress, 
after  an  absence  of  four  months  and  a  half,  during 
which  period  he  had  been  obliged  to  look  after  mat- 
ters connected  with  his  estate.  He  was  at  once  ap- 
pointed one  of  a  committee  to  draft  a  declaration. 
The  committee  included,  besides  himself,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  John  Adams,  Roger  Sherman  and  R.  R. 
Livingston.  Already  Mr.  Jefferson  had  become 
noted  for  his  skill  with  the  pen,  and  he  was  there- 
fore urged  to  prepare  the  rough  draft  of  what  was 


to  be  an  immortal  document.  It  is  stated  that  the 
paper  was  written  in  a  house  where  Jefferson  lived, 
at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Seventh  streets,  Phila- 
delphia, in  a  room  on  the  second  story,  and  upon  a 
writing-desk  which  he  made  himself,  and  which  is 
still  in  existence.  While  the  document  was  under 
consideration  by  congress,  the  weather,  it  is  said, was 
exceedingly  hot.  This  discussion  lasted  through 
the  2cl,  3a  and  4th  of  July,  and  on  the  last  day  llie 
session  was  a  prolonged  one,  and  everybody  was  fa- 
tigued and  anxious  to  complete  their  task  and  get 
away.  Moreover,  it  is  stated  that  swarms  of  flies 
from  a  neighboring  stable  annoyed  the  delegates 
and  increased  their  anxiety  to  be  through  with  the 
business  in  hand.  It  was  late  on  the  afternoon  of  ' 
Thursday,  July  4,  1776,  that  the  Declaration  was 
signed.  One  or  two  of  the  delegates  indulged  in 
humorous  remarks  on  the  occasion,  .Tolm  Hancock 
saying,  as  he  wrote  his  superb  signature:  "There, 
John  Bull  may  read  my  name  without  spectacles  !  " 
and  when  the  president  of  the  congress  told  the 
members  that  they  must  now  all  hang  together,  Di\ 
Franklin  said:  "Yes,  we  must  indeed  all  bang  togeth- 
er, or  else  we  shall  all  hang  separately  ! "  jVIeanwhile, 
Jefferson  liad  been  re-elected  a  member  of  the  Vir 
ginia  legislature,  and  anxious  to  return  to  his  home, 
the  health  of  his  wife  being  precarious  and  his  es- 
tate continually  needing  his  care,  he  resigned  from 
congress  and  went  back  to  Monticello,  and  afterward 
to  Williamsburg,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  a 
careful  examination  of  the  Virginia  statutes,  with  a 
view  of  improving  them  on  the  basis  of  knowledge 
which  he  had  acquired  with  regard  to  such  institu- 
tions during  his  residence  in  the  North.  In  October 
he  was  appointed,  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Silas 
Deane,  a  commissioner  to  represent  the  new  United 
States  at  Paris,  but  his  wife's  condition  was  still  un- 
satisfactory, and  he  determined  to  decline  the  ap- 
pointment. In  January,  1779.  Jefferson  was  elected 
by  the  legislature  successor  to  Patrick  Henry  as  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  and  he  was  re-elected  in  1780.  He 
had  now  become  a  power  in  the  state.  He  succeeded 
in  causing  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Richmond, 
and  by  his  own  influence  obtained  the  passage  of 
the  most  important  legislative  acts.  As  governor  of 
the  state  of  Virginia  it  fell  to  Jefferson  to  keep  up 
Virginia's  quota  in  the  ragged  army  of  Washington, 
while  sending  supplies  to  Gates,  who  was  making 
his  southern  campaign.  At  the  end  of  December, 
1780,  a  British  fleet,  having  on  board  Benedict  Ar- 
nold, the  traitor,  ascended  Chesapeake  bay,  and  Ar-  ' 
nold,  with  something  under  a  thousand  men,  reached 
and  captured  Richmond,  which,  however,  they  were 
able  to  hold  less  than  a  day,  a  large  mass  of  militia 
being  at  once  sent  against  Arnold,  and  his  pursuit 
being  so  close  as  nearly  to  result  in  his  capture. 
During  the  following  spring  the  enemy  came  so 
close  and  were  so  formidable  that  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  had  to  adjourn,  while  Monticello  was  cap- 
tured by  cavalry  and  Jefferson  narrowly  escaped. 
Indeed,  for  ten  days  Lord  Cornwallis  lived  at  the 
residence  of  the  governor  at  Elk  Hill,  on  the  James 
river.  Though  there  had  been  some  feeling  in  re- 
gard to  the  administration  of  the  state  government, 
an  application  by  Jefferson  for  examination  showed 
that  there  was  no  one  to  make  any  charge  against 
him,  and  a  resolution  of  thanks  for  his  conduct  while 
occupying  the  gubernatorial  chair  was  introduced 
and  passed  both  council  and  assembly  unanimous- 
ly. When  the  French  government  mstructed  its 
minister  at  Philadelphia  to  collect  and  send  to 
Paris  all  information  that  could  be  obtained  respect- 
ing the  states  of  the  American  confederacy,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  French  legation  forwarded  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson a  list  of  questions  to  answer  concerning 
Virginia  in  this  connection.  From  this  resulted  his 
"Notes  on  Virginia,"  a  work  still  held  in  the  high 
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est  esteem  for  its  admirable  structure  and  its  com- 
pleteness, both  as  to  thought  and  detail.  In  this 
■work  a  chapter  occurs  which  was  afterward  used  by 
the  northern  abolitionists  during  their  many  years  of 
warfare  with  the  institution  of  slavery.  One  passage 
I'uns  thus:  "The  whole  commerce  between  master 
and  slave  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  most  boister- 
ous passions,  the  most  unremitting  despotism  on  the 
one  part  and  degraded  submission  on  the  other.  Our 
children  see  this  and  learn  to  imitate  it,  for  man  is 
an  imitative  animal.  This  quality  is  the  germ  of  all 
educations  in  him.  From  his  cradle  to  his  grave  he 
is  learning  to  do  what  he  sees  others  doing.  The 
parent  storms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the  linea- 
ments of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same  airs  in  the  circle 
of  the  smaller  slaves,  gives  loose  rein  to  the  worst  of 
passions,  and  this  education  in  the  daily  exercise  of 
tyranny  cannot  but  be  stamped  by  it  with  the  most 
odious  peculiarities.  That  man  must  be  a  prodigy 
who  can  restrain  his  manners  and  morals  undepraved 
by  such  circumstances.  I  tremble  for  my  country 
when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just,  that  His  justice  can- 
not sleep  forever;  but  considering  numbers,  nature 
and  natural  means  only,  a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of 
fortune,  an  exchange  of  the  situations,  is  among 
possible  events.  That  it  may  become  probable  by  the 
supernatural  interference,  the  Almighty  has  no  at- 
tribute which  can  take  sides  with  us  in  such  a  con- 
test." Jefferson's  wife  died  on  Sept.  6,  1782,  deejDly 
regretted  by  her  husband,  to  whom  this  loss  was  the 
greatest  aflSiction  of  his  life.  It  affected  his  mind, 
and  he  fell  into  a  seeming  stupor  from  which  he 
could  be  with  difficulty  aroused.  In  the  meantime, 
through  the  Virginia  members  of  congress,  his  name 
was  suggested  as  a  plenipotentiary  to  treat  for  peace, 
it  being  believed  that  he  might  by  this  means  be  re- 
called to  the  public  service,  which  he  had  seemingly 
left  forever  —  having,  in  fact,  announced  that  his 
public  life  had  ended.  But  the  death  of  his  wife  had 
changed  his  views,  and  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment. Peace,  howaver,  was  concluded  before  he 
sailed,  and  in  1783  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and 
took  his  seat  in  November  of  that  year  at  Annapo- 
lis, Md.  On  May  7,  1784,  Congress  again  elected 
him  plenipotentiary  to  France,  where  Franklin  and 
Adams  were  engaged  in  negotiating  commercial 
treaties  with  the  different  foreign  powers.  He  ac- 
cepted, and  sailed  from  Boston  July  5th,  and  after  a 
voyage  of  a  month,  settled  in  Paris.  On  May  2, 
1785,  Jefferson  was  appointed  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  king  of  Prance  for  three  years,  in  place 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  years  that  Jefferson, 
spent  as  minister  to  the  Prench'court,  although  he 
had  important  official  duties,  gave  him  more  time 
than  he  had  had  before  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
study  of  science,  which  had  so  much  interested  him 
in  his  youth.  He  became  acquainted  personally  with 
the  ablest  men  in  science,  among  whom  was  BuflCon, 
the  great  naturalist,  who  had  a  theory  that  animals 
degenerated  in  America.  In  order  to  remove  this 
prejudice  Jefferson  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  bones, 
skin  and  horns  of  some  of  the  larger  American  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  moose,  the  caribou,  the  elk,  etc., 
and  presented  them  to  Buffon,  who,  on  examining 
them,  admitted  that  he  would  have  to  reconstruct 
his  theory  on  the  subject  of  American  animals. 
Among  other  duties  which  Mr.  Jefferson  successfully 
prosecuted  while  in  Europe,  was  that  of  negotiating 
and  arranging  a  satisfactoiy  consular  system  between 
Prance  and  the  United  States.  Meanwhile,  his 
"  Notes  on  Virginia  "  had  been  published  in  Eng- 
land, and  translated  into  French,  and  printed  in  Paris, 
being  universally  admired.  He  traveled  over  differ- 
ent parts  of  Europe,  and  supplied  the  American  col- 
leges and  other  institutions  with  books,  accounts  of 
new  discoveries,  inventions  and  seeds,  roots  and  nuts 
indigenous  in  the  different  countries  he  visited,  and 


which  he  thought  might  possibly,  and  with  advan- 
tage, be  introduced  into  America.  Meantime,  his 
acquaintance  with  European  courts  had  only  the 
more  established  himself  in  a  sense  of  democracy, 
which  afterward  became  the  fountainhead  of  that 
stream  in  his  native  land.  His  investigation  into  the 
manner  of  living  and  tliie  inequalities  of  condition 
existing  abroad  filled  his  mind  and  heart  with  deep 
compassion,  especially  for  the  people  of  France,  who 
seemed  to  be  suffering  the  most.  In  November,  1789, 
Jefferson  received  a  six  months'  leave  of  absence,  and 
returned,  with  his  two  daughters,  to  find  that  he  had 
been  appointed  by  President  Washington  to  the  of- 
fice of  secretary  of  state.  After  some  consideration, 
Jefferson  accepted  the  appointment,  and  after  wit- 
nessing at  Monticello,  Feb.  23,  1790,  his  eldest 
daughter's  marriage  to  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  he 
went  to  New  York  and  entered  upon  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  cabinet.  It  was  a  cabinet  which  soon 
displayed  considerable  personal  animosity  and  oppo- 
sition, particularly  between  Hamilton  and  Jefferson, 
who,  in  fact,  represented  the  two  extremes  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties.  This  feeling  reached  serious  propor- 
tions. Jan.  1,  1794,  Jefferson  withdrew,  although 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  Washington  was  induced 
to  accept  his  resignation.  He  returned  to  his  home 
at  Monticello,  and  now  once  more  believed  that  he 
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was  wholly  done  with  public  life.  At  this  time  the 
republican  party,  as  it  was  called,  accepted  the  views 
of  Jefferson,  and  as  he  openly  accepted  Tom  Paine's 
"Rights  of  Man,"  it  followed  that  the  advanced 
views  contained  in  that  book  grew  to  be  held  meas- 
urably as  the  party  tenets  of  his  followers.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1794  Jefferson  was  requested  by 
Washington  to  resume  the  ofiice  of  secretary  of  state, 
but  he  declined  positively,  and  said  emphatically 
that  nothing  could  ever  tempt  him  to  again  engage 
in  any  public  service.  Yet,  within  six  months  he  was 
the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  presidency.  This 
was  in  1796,  and  he  fell  behind  John  Adams,  who 
was  elected,  by  only  a  few  votes,  and,  according  to 
the  constitution,  became  vice-president.  This  office 
pleased  Jefferson,  as  he  had  no  practical  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  not  being  consult- 
ed by  Mr.  Adams  on  political  matters,  and  was  able 
to  follow  out  his  tastes  in  study  and  research.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  prepared  his  now  celebrated 
"  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice, "  which  has  ever 
since  been  the  guide  in  all  our  legislative  bodies. 
The  election  of  1800  brought  Mr.  Jefferson  again 
before  the  country  as  the  candidate  of  his  party  for 
the  presidency,  and  he  received  seventy-three  votes, 
the  precise  number  given  for  Aaron  Burr,  which 
threw  it  into  the  house,  where,  after  seven  days  of 
balloting,  Jefferson  was  elected  president  and  Burr 
vicie-president.     The  election  of  Jefferson  was  hailed 
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by  'both  parties  as  certain  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
condition  such  as  had  not  been  known  during  the  pre- 
vious administration.  Party  politics  had  run  so  high, 
and  the  divergence  of  opinion  vras  so  wide  between 
the  federalists  and  republicans,  that  probably  no 
other  man  could  have  reconciled  the  existing  condi- 
tions. Contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  Jefferson 
resisted  the  powerful  appeals  that  were  made  to  him 
to  remove  from  office  those  who  had  been  inimical 
to  him,  holding  that  a  difference  of  politics  was  not 
a  reason  to  remove  one  who  had  proved  himself 
competent  and  efficient  in  office.  Jefferson  intro- 
duced simplicity  into  the  White  House  and  the  ab- 
olition of  the  formal  plan  which  had  been  copied 
from  European  court  etiquette,  abolishing  the  week- 
ly levees  and  the  system  of  precedence  at  once.  He 
also  introduced  the  message  to  congress,  in  place  of 
the  speech  which  had  been  formally  delivered,  in 
imitation  of  foreign  potentates.  He  would  not  accept 
any  special  attentions  while  traveling  or  sojourning 
anywhere,  different  from  what  would  be  paid  him 
as  a  private  citizen.  Indeed,  in  his  whole  course, 
and  throughout  his  first  administration,  Jefferson 
was  consistent  in  conducting  himself  and  conducting 
the  government  on  what  he  believed  to  be  true  dem- 
ocratic principles.  Jefferson  owed  his  democracy 
mainly  to  what  he  had  seen  while  residing  in  France, 
an  experience  which  had  entirely  changed  his  own 
views  on  political  subjects,  and  on  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. Mr.  Jefferson  continued  to  administer  the 
government  for  eight  years,  during  which  period 
he  showed  himself  a  thoroughly  qualified  statesman 
and  a  man  of  unusual  ability,  tact  and  decision  of 
■character.  One  instance  of  the  possession  of  these 
qualities  was  his  purchase  from  Napoleon  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana.  Another  was  the  skill  with 
which  he  kept  the  country  from  becoming  involved 
in  the  long  and  bitter  European  war.  The  benefits 
which  he  conferred  upon  his  country  were  not  only 
immediate  but  lasting,  yet  on  the  4th  of  March,  1809, 
when  he  retired  finally  to  private  life,  after  the  most 
valuable  public  service,  extending  over  more  than 
four  decades,  it  was  to  find  himself  impoverished 
— practically  bankrupt. 
The  produce  of  his  es- 
tate had  materially  le.ss- 
,  ened,  while,  as  he  was  a 
very  liberal  liver,  he 
was  forced  to  borrow 
money,  and  was  in  the 
greatest  straits  up  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  Jef- 
ferson spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in 
the  effort  to  establish 
in  his  state  a  complete 
system  of  education.  It 
was  to  include  a  series 
of  common  schools  of 
different  grades  crown- 
ed with  the  highest  col- 
legiate institution  which  could  be  organized  and  es- 
tablished. This  latter  (the  University  of  Virginia)  he 
lived  long  enough  to  see  in  working  order,  having 
personally  superintended  even  the  smallest  details  of 
its  construction,  and  being  present  at  its  opening  in 
March,  1835.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  sold  his  li- 
brary to  congress  for  about  a  quarter  of  its  value, 
and  was  at  length,  through  the  kindness  which  in- 
duced him  to  endorse  largely  for  a  friend,  in  danger 
of  losing  Monticello,  but  this  misfortune  was  averted 
through  public  subscriptions  in  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  which  raised  money  enough 
to  spare  him  this  crowning  indignity.  Jefferson  died 
a  few  hours  before  John  Adams,  a  half -century  after 
the  signing  of  that  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  he  had  himself  composed,  and  which  is  still 


one  of  the  marvels  of  tlie  world  as  a  public  writing. 
The  sale  of  his  estate  after  his  death,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  proceeds  toward  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  resulted  in  these  being  discharged  to  the  utter- 
most, and,  though  his  daughter  and  her  children  lost 
their  home,  and  were  left  without  support,  Jefferson 
died  solvent.  The  legislatures  of  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia  voted  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Randolph, 
the  sum  of  |10,000,  which  enabled  her  to  pass  the 
ramainder  of  her  life  in  comfort  and  security.  Mon- 
ticello is  now  (1892)  the  property  of  Jefferson's 
grandson,  Jefferson  M.  Levy,  a  prominent  citizen 
and  lawyer  of  New  York.  It  was  purchased 
by  his  uncle.  Com.  Uriah  P.  Levy, 
of  the  United  States  navy,  and  from 
him  descended  to  its  present  owner. 
The  mansion  was  built  somewhat 
after  the  style  of  the  Petite  Trian- 
on, at  Versailles.  Its  public  rooms 
included  a  grand  salon,  dining-hall, 
library,  Jefferson,  Madison  and 
Monroe  rooms,  ballroom  and  grand 
hall.  It  stands  in  a  commanding 
position  on  a  small  plateau,  ele- 
vated some  300  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  538  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  estate  embraces  500  acres  of  park  land, 
gardens  and  lawns.  During  Jefferson's  life  his  su- 
perintendent at  Monticello  was  John  Holmes  Free- 
man, who  was  constantly  in  the  receipt  of  instruc- 
tions and  directions  of  the  most  minute  character  in 
regard  to  the  administration  of  the  vast  property  and 
the  improvements  which  were  continually  being 
made.  From  an  original  letter  written  by  Jefferson, 
forming  one  in  a  bundle  of  old  manuscripts,  yellow, 
quaint  and  curious,  exhibiting  his  remarkably  neat 
and  legible  penmanship,  a  few  quotations  will  not 
be  without  interest.  One  of  these  is  a  memorandum 
for  his  superintendent:  "  The  canal  and  dam  are  to 
be  completed  in  preference  to  all  other  work,  while 
the  season  admits.  Next,  a  fence  is  to  be  built,  and 
next,  the  garden  to  be  leveled.  The  garden  is  to  be 
1,000  feet  long  and  eighty  feet  wide.  From  observa- 
tions on  the  small  part  done,  I  judge  it  to  be  about 
three  months'  work  for  ten  hands.  It  is  to  be  done 
in  breadths  four  feet  wide  at  >i  time;  three  hands 
and  one  wheelbarrow  can  work  to  advantage  on  a 
breadth."  Thus,  the  whole  work  of  the  year  was 
mapped  out  minutely,  each  negro's  place  assigned 
him,  and  even  direction  given  for  the  care  of  th» 
horses,  each  being  called  by  name.  This  afterward 
became  the  most  famous  spot  in  the  state,  being  the 
centre  of  a  princSly  hospitality,  which  was,  unfor- 
tunately, far  too  costly  for  Mr.  Jefferson's  means. 
Here  came  noblemen  and  foreigners  of  distinction 
from  abroad,  who  carried  back  to  their  homes  the 
name  and  fame  of  Monticello.  The  view  from  the 
dooi-way  of  the  house  is  extremely  fine.  At  the  foot 
of  the  peak  flows  the  Rivanna  river;  Charlotteville 
and  the  University  lie  beyond ;  to  the  north  stretches 
away  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  cultivated  fields  and  coun- 
try homes  are  now  seen  in  every  direction.  Of  Mon- 
ticello, Jefferson  himself  said:  "After  much  roam- 
ing in  many  lands,  I  have  found  and  pitched  my 
tent  in  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  fairest  spots 
of  earth.  This  tent,  which  is  strong  enough  to  keep 
out  wind  and  water,  is  set  in  the  midst  of  a  lofty 
mountain  plateau.  Looking  around,  I  find  myself, 
to  all  seeming,  in  a  world  of  my  own.  All  around, 
in  the  far,  shining,  silvery  distances,  are  cloud-cap- 
ped mountain  ranges  of  surpassing  grandeur,  rising 
one  above  another  until,  apparently,  the  limits  of 
the  world  are  reached."  Despite  the  spirit  of  ro- 
inance  in  Jefferson's  character,  shown  in  this  descrip- 
tion of  his  Virginia  home,  he  possessed  a  vein  of 
practical  common  sense  unequaled,  perhaps,  by  any- 
body of  his  time,  unless  it  were  Benjamin  Franklin. 
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The  following  ten  bits  of  proverbial  pbilosopby  have 
passed  current  under  the  name  of  "  Jefferson's  Ten 
Rules  "  :  "1.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you 
can  do  to-day.  3.  Never  trouble  another  for  what 
you  can  do  yourself.  3.  Never  spend  your  money 
before  you  have  it.  4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not 
want  because  it  is  cheap;  it  will  be  dear  to  you. 

5.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst  and  cold. 

6.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little.  7. 
Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly.  8.  How 
much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  wliich  have  never 
happened.  9.  Take  things  always  by  the  smooth 
handle.  10.  When  angry,  count  ten  before  you 
speak;  if  very  angry,  a  hundred."  Jefferson  died 
at  Monticello,  Albemarle  county,  Va.,  July  4,  1836. 
He  was  buried  in  his  own  graveyard  at  Monticello, 
and  over  him  was  placed  a  stone  upon  which  was 
the  inscription  by  himself:  "Here  was  buried 
Thomas  Jbpferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  of  the  Statutes  of  Virginia 
for  Religious  Freedom,  and  Father  of  the  University 
of  Virginia."  This  was  afterwai-d  replaced  by  a  monu- 
ment provided  by  the  government,  a  square,  massive 
pillar  of  granite,  and  containing  the  same  inscrip- 
tion from  the  original  stone.  The  latter  has  been 
so  chipped  and  battered  by  the  relic-seeker  that  cor- 
ners and  edges  have  been  entirely  hewn  away.  A 
few  years  ago,  all  that  remained  of  the  original  in- 
scription was:  "Born,  April  3  O.  S.,  1743;  died 
July  4,  1836." 

JEFFERSON,  Martlir,V7ayIes,  wife  of  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  was  born  in  Charles  City  county, 
Va.,  Oct.  19,  1748,  the  daughter  of  John  Wayles,  an 
eminent  Virginia  lawyer,  from  whom  she  inherited 
a  large  property.  She  married  very  young,  her 
first  husband  being  Bathurst  Skelton,  who  died 
when  she  was  in  her  nineteenth  year  and  from  whom 
also  she  inherited  considerable  property.  She  was  a 
lady  of  extraordinary  beauty,  both  in  form  and  face, 
and  is  described  by  her  contemporaries  as  being  a 
woman  singularly  competent  not  only  to  adorn,  but 
to  govern  a  household;  in  height  she  was  a  little 
above  the  medium  stature,  and  of  slight  but  graceful 
form;  her  complexion  was  fair,  her  eyes  were  large, 
dark,  and  expressive,  and  her  auburn  hair  was 
abundant  in  quantity.  She  was  an  accomplished 
rider,  played  with  taste  and  discrimination,  was  a 
graceful  dancer,  and  a  singer 
possessing  more  than  usual  taste 
and  effect.  Moreover,  she  was 
literary  in  her  tastes,  was  a  bril- 
liant conversationalist,  and  had 
a  warm  and  affectionate  disposi- 
tion. With  all  these  graces  and 
virtues,  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
she  was  the  belle  of  her  section 
of  the  country,  and  not  the  less 
so  when  she  became  a  young  and 
beautiful  widow,  wealthy  in  her 
own  right  and  residing  in  the 
mansion  of  a  wealthy  father. 
But  besides  graces  and  virtues, 
she  had  faculties  and  qualities  of 
a  more  practical  character.  It  is 
stated  that  some  of  her  household 
YJ^  'J  account-books,  which  are  still  in 
/^  /y'i-^  existence,  show  that  she  had  a 
neat  handwriting  and  kept  her 
accounts  with  accuracy.  During  the  four  years  of 
her  widowhood,  many  sought  her  hand;  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  one  of  them.  He  was  a  lawyer  at  that 
time  in  large  practice.  He  married  Mrs.  Skelton  in 
1773,  and  for.  her  he  retained  the  most  romantic  de- 
votion during  his  life,  illustrating  this  in  one  instance, 
by  refusing  important  foreign  appointments  on  ac- 
count of  her  failing  health.  The  life  of  a  planter's 
wife  at  this  period  was  one  of  constant  labor  and 


anxiety.  She  had  much  of  the  care  of  the  slaves, 
including  their  nursing  when  sick,  and  attention  to 
their  clothing  and  general  condition.  The  strain 
proved  too  much  for  Mrs.  Jefferson  and  she  grad- 
ually broke  down,  and  died  Sept.  6,  1783. 

BANDOLPH,  Martha  Jefferson,  daughter 
of  President  Jefferson  and  wife  of  Gov.  Randolph 
of  Virginia,  was  born  at  Monticello  in  September, 
1773.  She  was  the  head  of  her  father's  household 
after  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  while  he  was 
president  was  the  acknowledged  mistress  of  the 
White  House.  Mr.  Jefferson's  edict  against  levees, 
receptions,  and  his  extreme  rules  of  democratic  sim- 
plicity, made  the  White  House  a  domestic  establish- 
ment. Mrs.  Randolph  devoted  much  of  her  life  to 
her  father's  declining  years,  notwithstanding  the 
care  of  a  large  family  of  children,  whom  she  care- 
fully educated.     She  died  Sept.  37,  1836. 

BUItll,  Aaron,  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  6,  1756. 
His  father  was  Aaron  Burr,  a  clergyman,  who  was 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Newark,  and 
the.  founder  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege. Aaron  Burr,  Sr.,  married 
Esther  Edwards,  the  daughter  of 
the  great  Jonathan  Edwards,  one 
of  the  clearest  logicians  and  most 
able  theologians  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  and  theology. 
They  had  two  children,  the  first, 
a  daughter,  Sarah,  born  in  1754; 
the  other,  Aaron,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch;  so  it  may  be  seen 
that  this  man,  who  is  set  down  in 
the  encyolopsedias  as  a  "  states- 
man," and  who  is  considered  by 
the  general  opinion  of  those  who 
have  heard  of  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
one  of  the  darkest  specimens  of 
moral  obliquity,  came,  on  both 
sides,  from  a  family  noted  for 
purity  of  character  as  well  as 
for  extraordinary  intellectual  endowment.  Aaron 
Burr's  father  and  mother  died  within  a  few  days 
of  each  other,  when  he  and  his  sister  were  almost 
infants.  Their  father  was  wealthy  and  had  be- 
queathed to  them  a  lai'ge  fortune,  so  that  on  being 
sent  to  be  put  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Ed- 
wards, of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  an  uncle  on  the 
mother's  side,  they  were  in  nowise  dependent  upon 
any  living  relatives.  They  had  private  tutors,  and 
one  of  these  became  the  husband  of  Sarah  Burr. 
This  was  Judge  Tapping  Reeve,  who  became  a  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut,  and  found- 
ed the  first  law  school  that  existed  in  this  country. 
Aaron  was  a  troublesome  boy  and  difficult  to  manage 
from  the  time  when  he  had  grown  large  enough  to 
run  about.  He  was  fond  of  study,  and  quick  to  as- 
similate what  he  studied,  so  that  when  only  eleven 
years  of  age  he  was  prepared  to  enter  Princeton  Col- 
lege, but  could  not  be  admitted  at  that  age  under 
the  rules  of  the  institution,  and  it  was  only  as  a  spe- 
cial favor  that  he  was  permitted  to  enter  the  sopho- 
more class  two  years  later.  He  was  graduated  in 
1773,  and,  curiously  enough,  the  flrSt  bent  of  his  mind 
was  in  the  direction  of  theology,  and  he  entered  the 
family  of  a  clergyman  in  Connecticut  for  the  pur- 
pose of  study,  but  to  the  astonishment  of  everybody, 
after  a  considerable  sojourn  in  this  gentleman's  fam- 
ily, he  announced  his  entire  disbelief  in  the  gospel, 
and  his  intention  of  holding  to  infidelity,  which  was 
then  becoming  the  fashion  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  He  made  Lord  Chesterfield  his  model,  and 
adopting  the  law  as  a  profession, began  study  inl774. 
As  soon  as  the  war  broke  out  he  offered  his  services 
and  joined  Benedict  Arnold  in  the  latter's  memorable 
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expedition  into  Canada.  This  expedition  gave  Aaron 
Burr  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  real  ability  he 
possessed  in  the  direction  of  military  life.  He 
reached  the  rank  of  major  and  gained  a  great  repu- 
tation as  an  olincer.  He  became  a  member  of  Gen. 
Wasliington's  staff,  but  left  this  position  to  become 
an  aide  to  Gen.  Putnam.  The  acquaintance  between 
Washington  and  Burr  did  not  result  in  producing 
any  affection  or  mutual  esteem.  Burr  hated  Wash- 
ington, and  the  latter  distrusted  the  apparently  bril- 
liant young  officer.  In  1777  Burr  was  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  where  he  commanded  a  bri- 
gade. Later  he  was  in  command  at  a  point  in  Orange 
county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Theodo.sia  Prevost,  the  widow  of  an  Engli.sh 
officer  ten  years  older  than  he,  with  a  family  of  two 
sons.  In  March,  1779, 
' "  Burr's  health   was  so 

impaired  that  he  re- 
signed, and,  as  soon  as 
he  could  safely  do  so, 
resumed  the  study  of 
law,  and  in  1783  was 
admitted  to  practice  in 
Albany,  where  he  took 
an  office  and  began 
practice.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  continued 
his  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Prevost,  and  he 
now  married  her.  In 
the  following  year  his 
daughter,  Theodo.sia, 
was  born.  During  the 
year  1784  Burr  settled 
in  New  York,  where 
he  continued  to  prac- 
tice during  ten  years, 
being  twice  a  member 
of  the  New  York  legislature  and  attorney-general 
in  1788.  Burr  resided  at  Richmond  Hill  and  practically 
kept  open  house,  receiving  from  time  to  time  all  the 
distinguished  personages  of  the  period,  and  all  visitors 
of  distinction  from  abroad.  It  is  said  that  the  Ex-King 
Louis  Philippe,  of  France,  Talleyrand  and  Volney 
visited  at  his  splendid  mansion.  In  1791  Burr  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  as  a  republican,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  federalist,  whose 
daughter  was  the  wife  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Burr 
continued  in  the  senate  during  a  term  of  six  years, 
and  gained  a  reputation  as  a  man  of  remarkable 
influence  and  general  ability.  In  1794  Burr  lost  his 
wife,  whom  he  placed  on  record  as  ' '  the  best  woman 
and  finest  lady  I  have  ever  known."  His  daughter, 
Theodosia,  now  became  the  object  of  his  deepest  af- 
fection, and  for  all  the  time  that  she  lived  the  two 
were  constant  companions,  her  education  being  al- 
most entirely  the  work  of  her  able  and  cultivated 
father.  Burr  lost  his  seat  in  the  senate  in  1797,  Gen. 
Schuyler  being  his  successor.  The  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1800  brought  Burr  forward  as  a  candidate, 
and  he  was  charged  with  having  formed  an  intrigiie  to 
get  himself  chosen  president  instead  of  Jefferson,  the 
system  at  that  time  being  to  give  the  presidency  to 
the  candidate  receiving  the  high&st  number  of  elec- 
toral votes,  and  the  vice-presidency  to  the  one  gain- 
ing the  next  highest  number.  Jefferson  was  made 
president  and  Burr  vice-president.  Thus,  at  middle 
life.  Burr  had  reached  almost  the  highest  position  in 
the  gift  of  the  country.  He  was,  however  so  gen- 
erally distrusted,  and  his  character  had  been  already 
so  besmirched  by  rumor,  that  he  had  hardly  reached 
this  high  position  when  he  fell  from  it.  The  blow 
which  demolished  the  fabric  of  his  position  was  his 
duel  with  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  his  most 
powerful  rival,  and  who,  on  several  occasions,  had 


made  published  statements  regarding  Burr  of  the 
most  severe  character.  The  result  of  this  situation 
was  that  Burr  challenged  him,  whereupon  Hamilton 
entered  into  a  long  correspondence,  apparently  with 
the  desire  to  avoid  the  conclusion  of  a  duel  if  it  were 
possible.  The  state  of  public  feeling  at  that  time  in 
regard  to  dueling,  and  the  excitement  of  politics, 
rendered  this  impossible,  and  in  the  early  morning 
of  July  11,  1804,  Burr  and  Hamilton  met  on  the 
heights  at  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  and  at  the  first  fire 
Hamilton  fell  to  the  ground  and  died  shortly  after. 
The  news  of  Hamilton's  death  aroused  New  York  to 
a  pitch  of  excitement  so  threatening  that  Burr  was 
indicted  for  murder.  In  the  meantime  he  fied  to  his 
daughter's  home  in  South  Caroliua,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  trouble  of  the  affair  blew  over, 
when  he  returned  to  Washington,  where  he  remained 
until  his  period  of  service  as  vice-president  was  com- 
pleted. Burr  knew  well  that  it  was  forever  impos- 
sible for  him  to  hope  for  anything  in  the  field  of  pol- 
itics, and  now  the  reckless  grandeur  of  his  ideas  first 
began  to  manifest  itself.  He  formed  a  curious  proj- 
ect, the  exact  nature  of  which  has  never  been  pub- 
licly disclosed,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  a  pur- 
pose to  found  a  separate  republic  or  empire  by  gath- 
ering together  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  followers 
to  make  a  military  expedition  into  either  Texas  or 
Mexico,  and  there  conquer  for  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers a  section  of  country  large  enough  to  afford 
him  the  opportunities  for  the  magnificent  self-ag- 
grandizement which  he  desired.  It  was  during  this 
undertaking  that  Burr  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
one  of  his  most  infamous  acts.  On  his  way  to  the 
Southwest  he  visited  what  was  known  as  Blenuer- 
hassett  Island,  a  small  island  in  the  Ohio  river,  two 
miles  below  Parkersburg,  where  Harman  Blenner- 
hassett,  a  finely  educated  Englishman,  had  estab- 
lished himself  about  six  or  seven  years  previous, 
having  purchased  the  island  afterward  known  by  his 
name.  Here  Blennerhassett  and  his  beautiful  young 
wife  had  set  up  a  palatial  establishment.  He  lived 
in  a  fine  mansion,  elegantly  furnished,  ornamented 
with  paintings  and  statues,  while  around,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  were  beautifully  cultivated 
grounds,  gardens,  graperies,  conservatories,  and 
groves  of  splendid  trees.  Burr 
had  undoubtedly  acquainted  him- 
self with  the  history  and  the  enor- 
mous possessions  of  Blennerhas- 
sett, for  no  sooner  had  he  been 
made  welcome  to  his  hospitality 
than  he  began,  so  history  says,  to 
carry  out  two  purposes:  the  one 
being  to  entangle  his  host  in  the 
meshes  of  his  treasonable  but  fas- 
cinating enterprise,  the  other  to 
achieve  the  seduction  of  his  wife. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  that  Blen- 
nerhassett lost  both  wife  and  prop- 
erty. The  latter  was  seized  by  the  government  on 
the  charge  of  Blennerhassett's" connection  with  the 
conspiracy,  and  was  afterward  burned,  having  been 
set  fire  to  accidentally.  His  wife  was  a  very  bril- 
liant and  beautiful  woman,  and  a  writer  of  merit;  it 
appears  that  about  1835  she  was  with  her  husband 
in  Ireland,  where  he  was  trying  to  recover  certain 
estates,  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful.  He  died  on 
the  island  of  Guernsey.  His  wife's  last  appearance 
in  the  United  States  was  about  1843,  when  she  peti- 
tioned the  U.  S.  congress,  through  Henry  Clay,  for 
a  grant  of  money  to  compensate  her  for  the  loss  of 
her  property.  She  failed,  however,  in  this  effort, 
death  came  to  her  and  she  was  buried  by  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  of  New  York.  The  collapse  of  Burr's 
grand  project  imder  the  influence  of  a  proclamation 
by  the  president,  Oct.  27,  1806,  made  Burr  also  a 
fugitive,  but  he  was  captured  and  conveyed  to  Rich- 
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mond,  Va.,  -where  he  was  tried  for  treason.  This 
trial,  whicli  was  a  cause  celebre,  resulted  in  a  verdict 
of  "not  guilty"  on  the  indictment  of  treason.  It 
was  particularly  notable  for  the  presence  and  the 
splendid  eloquence,  in  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  of 
William  Wirt,  well-known  author  of  the  "Life  of 
Patrick  Henry. "  Burr  had  by  this  time  very  nearly  de- 
stroyed his  reputation  in  America  and  he  sailed"  for 
England,  which  country,  also,  he  was  soon  obliged 
to  leave,  and  he  traveled  through  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Germany  and  France,  and  in  Paris  became  poverty- 
stricken  to  the  last  degree.  He  was  refused  permis- 
sion to  return  to  the  United  States,  but  he  succeeded 
in  reaching  England,  and  sailed  for  Boston  in  May, 
1813,  under  a  fictitious  name  and  fully  disguised. 
He  landed  at  Boston,  but  went  immediately  to  New 
York,  arriving  in  that  city  with  less  than  $10  in  his 
possession,  whilethecommunitypossessed any  number 
of  his  creditors  with  executions  hanging  over  his  head 
and  the  old  law  in  regard  to  the  imprisonment  of 
debtors  still  in  force.  He  was,  however,  determined 
to  replace  himself,  and  one  morning  the  newspapers 
contained  a  notice  that  "Aaron  Burr  Jias  returned 
to  the  city  and  has  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law 
at  Number Nassau  Street. "  The  most  astound- 
ing stories  are  told  of  his  unexpected  success.  It  is 
said  that  before  night  he  had  500  clients,  and  that 
the  retaining  fees  which  he  received  during  his  first 
twelve  days  in  New  York  amounted  to  |3,000.  Col. 
Throop,  who  remembered  some  old  favor  done  him 
by  Burr,  and  who  had  retired  from  practice,  lent 
Burr  his  extensive  library,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  once  more  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  of 
the  profession,  for  he  was  undoubtedly  a  magnificent 
lawyer.  His  legal  knowledge  has  never  been  dis- 
puted, while  his  power  as  an  advocate,  his  marvelous 
gift  of  sarcasm  and  contempt,  and  his  fund  of  illus- 
tration, derived  from  a  course  of  wide  reading,  made 
him  an  adversary  whom  no  lawyer  was  anxious  to 
encounter.  But  notwithstanding  his  professional 
success,  the  period  between  his  return  to  America 
and  his  death  was  one  possessing  elements  of  such 
painful  severity  as  eventually  to  have  broken  his 
heart.  Often  his  character  was -attacked,  even  in 
court.  Gentlemen  who  did  not  know  him  were  ad- 
vised to  avoid  him.  Henry  Clay  once  entered  the 
court-room  at  the  city  hall,  and  when  Burr,  who  had 
known  him  well,  offered  him  his  hand,  the  great 
Kentuckian  did  not  notice  him.  Through  his  law 
practice  Burr  was  brought  into  relations  with  Madam 
Jumel,  who  resided  in  the  large  old-fashioned  man- 
sion with  a  pillared  wooden  portico  at  Washington 
Heights,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Harlem  river  and  the  upper  part  of  Manhattan 
island.  Jumel,  a  French  merchant  of  great  wealth, 
had  settled  here  with  his  young  wife,  who  had  been 
his  housekeeper;  an  accident  led  to  his  death  and  he 
left  Madam  Jumel  a  large  fortune.  Some  matter  of 
litigation  in  reference  to  real  estate,  which  was 
Burr's  specialty,  sent  her  to  his  office.  Their  busi- 
ness relations  finally  led  to  others  of  a  more  tender 
character,  and  he  married  her  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight.  The  marriage  was  naturally  very  inharmo- 
nious, and  at  length  they  separated.  Burr  left  the 
Washington  Heights  mansion  and  retired  to  Port 
Richmond,  on  the  northwest  shore  of  Staten  Island, 
and  in  a  hotel  there  he  passed  his  last  days,  depend- 
ent on  the  charity  of  a  former  woman  friend.  He  oc- 
cupied a  room  over  what  has  been  of  late  the  bar-room 
at  the  house— a  square  room  with  little  carved  bits 
of  woodwork  about  the  chimney-piece.  Here  he 
was  brought  on  a  litter  from  the  steamboat,  an  old 
and  helpless  invalid.  It  was  in  June,  and  he  lin- 
gered along  until  September.  His  remains  were 
carried  to  Princeton  and  buried  in  the  cemetery  there 
with  those  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  He  died 
Sept.  14,  1836. 


CKOWNINSHIELD,  Jacob,  secretary  of  the 
navy,  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  March  31,  1770. 
He  was  given  a  good  business  education,  but  drifted 
into  public  life,  and  served  his  country  in  various 
capacities  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  Previous  to 
his  election  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  in  1801, 
he,  associated  with  his  three  brothers,  was  in  com- 
mand of  vessels  engaged  in  trade  with  India.  He 
was  a  member  of  congress  for  two  years;  aijd  in 
1805  President  Jefferson  appointed  him  secretary  of 
the  navy.  This  honor,  deserved  as  it  was,  he  was 
never  to  enjoy.  His  health  was  delicate;  consump- 
tion seized  him,  and  his  decline  was  painfully  rapid, 
and  he  never  entered  upon  his  duties  as  secretary. 
One  of  his  brothers,  Benjamin  Williams,  was  also 
made  secretary  of  the  navy  under  Presidents  Madi- 
son and  Monroe;  and  two  grandsons  won  distinction 
for  themselves— one  as  a  soldier  and  sailor,  the  other 
as  student  and  artist.  Jacob  Crowninshield  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Apr.  14,  1808. 

CLINTON,  George,  vice-president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  (1804^13),  and  governor  of  New  York 
(1777-95  and  1801-4),  was  born  at  Little  Britain, 
Ulster  Co.  (now  Orange),  N.  Y.,  July  36,  1789.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  named  after  Adm.  George 
Clinton,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  colo- 
nial governor  of  New  York  from  1743  to  1758, 
and  with  whose  family  George  Clinton  was  believ- 
ed to  be  remotely  connected.  The 
American  ancestor  of  the  Clintons, 
Charles  Clinton,  was  born  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Longford,  Ireland,  and  was  the 
son  of  James  Clinton,  who  in  turn  was 
the  son  of  William  Clinton,  one  of  the 
most  devoted  adherents  of  Charles  I. 
Charles  Clinton  married,  and  in  1739, 
with  his  wife,  his  brother-in-law,  two 
daughters  and  one  son,  joined  a  party 
of  colonists,  ninety-four  in  number, 
who  sailed  for  America,  and  landed 
on  Cape  Cod.  In  the  following  spring 
they  i-emoved  to  Ulster  county.  New  ■ 
York.  Charles  Clinton  fought  in  the 
old  French  war,  and  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and  a  judge  of  the  common 
pleas  of  his  county.  George  Clinton 
was  gifted  with  an  ambitious  disposi- 
tion, was  active  and  enterprising,  and 
though  not  averse  to  study,  preferred  a  more  exciting 
life.  In  1755  he  ran  away  from  home,  and  shipped  on 
board  a  privateer  to  fight  the  French;  returning,  he 
entered  the  regiment  commanded  by  his  father,  and 
accompanied  the  expedition  against  Fort  Fronteuac, 
in  which  he  showed  great  daring  and  enterprise. 
On  the  termination  of  hostilities,  he  entered  the  otfice 
of  Chief  Justice  William  Smith,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  study  law,  and  was  in  due  time  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  began  to  practice  law  in  his  native 
county.  Here  for  several  years  he  held  the  office  of 
clerk  of  common  pleas,  while  he  met  with  unusual 
success  in  general  practice.  In  1768  Mr.  Clinton 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York  assembly, 
and  as  the  difficulty  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother-country  became  serious,  he  grew  to  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  stanchest  of  patriots,  so  that  in 
the  spring  of  1775  he  was  elected  one  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  second  Continental  congress.  In  this 
body  he  advocated  all  the  warlike  measures  which 
were  adopted,  but  on  account  of  the  invasion  of 
New  York,  and  the  internal  strife  and  dissension  oc- 
curring there,  he  was  appointed  a  general  of  brigade, 
and  hastened  home  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
militia  of  Ulster  county.  On  Apr.  30,  1777,  the 
New  York  state  constitution,  drafted  by  John  Jay, 
was  duly  adopted,  and  in  the  month  of  June  follow- 
ing, Mr.  Clinton  was  elected  first  governor  of  the 
state.     The    lieutenant-governor   was    Pierre    Van 
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Cortlandt;  Robert  R.  Livingston  was  chancellor  of 
the  state;  John  Jay,  chief  justice,  and  Robert  Yates 
and  John  Sloss  Hobart  associate  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court;  John  Morin  Scott  secretary  of  state; 
Robert  Benson  attorney-general,  and  Comfort  Sands 
auditor-general.  At  this  time  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  of  tlie  state  were  either  open  and 
avowed  loyalists,  or  at  heart  unfriendly  or  indisposed 
to  the  cause  of  independence.  This  spirit  of  disaf- 
fection tainted  the  entire  colony,  and  it  was  on  this 
account  that  the  whole  power  of  the  British  invaders 
during  the  campaigns  of  1776  and  1777  was  directed 
against  the  state  of  New  York.  It  was  indeed  under 
contemplation,  by  establishing  a  chain  of  communi- 
cations, or  line  of  posts  and  fortificalions  extending 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  cut  off 
New  England,  the  hot-bed  of  sedition  and  rebellion, 
from  the  support  of  the  southern  provinces.  This 
design  was  never  finally  abandoned  until  the  time 
when  Arnold  committed  his  treasonable  act  but 
failed  to  secure  the  key  of  the  Hudson.  It  so  hap- 
pened, therefore,  that  New  York,  while  engaged  in 
defending  her  borders  against  Indians  and  tories, 
was  also  fighting  the  battles  of  New  England.  All 
the  settlements'within  the  interior  of  New  York 
were  constantly  agitated  bj'  scenes  of  bloodshed, 
devastation  and  murder.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1776,  Gen.  George  Clinton  had  occupied 
the  passes  and  forts  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson 
with  a  considerable  militia  force,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  British  from  as- 
cending the  river.  In  the  spring  of 
1777  congress  appointed  him  com- 
mander 0?  all  posts  in  that  quarter. 
In  September  he  addressed  tlie  first 
meeting  of  the  legislature  of  New 
York,  at  Kingston.  Meanwhile  Gen. 
Burgoyne  had  advanced  from  the 
North  with  a  large  army,  and  was 
rapidly  nearing  Albany.  Washington 
was  in  the  South  with  a  great  body  of 
the  Continental  army,  and  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  having  received  reinforce- 
ments, determined  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  ascend  the  river 
and  capture  the  posts  in  command 
of  Gov.  Clinton.  He  took  3,000  men 
with  him,  and  landed  at  Tarrytown, 
making  a  feint  against  Peekskill,  while  he  rapid-, 
ly  conveyed  troops  across  the  river  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  Ports  Clinton  and  Montgomery, 
where  Gen.  James  Clinton,  brother  of  the  governor, 
was  in  command  with  only  about  600  militia.  On 
hearing  of  the  British  movement  Gov.  Clinton  im- 
mediately prorogued  the  legislatiu-e  at  Kingston,  and 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother.  But  the 
niimbers  of  the  enemy  were  too  great  to  be  success- 
fully resisted  by  the  small  force  at  his  command. 
Both  forts  were  surrounded,  hut  it  was  not  until  the 
Americans  had  been  completely  overpowered  by 
numbers  that  they  fought  their  way  out,  and,  favored 
by  darkness,  succeeded  in  escaping.  It  was  a  most 
brilliant  defence,  lasting  from  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  until  after  dark,  and  against  more  than 
four  times  the  number  of  the  defenders.  George 
Clinton  managed  to  cross  the  river  in  a  boat,  and 
James  was  severely  wounded  and  pursued,  but 
eventually  reached  his  house,  sixteen  miles  distant 
from  the  forts,  on  the  following  morning.  No  per- 
manent advantage  resulted  to  the  British  from  their 
success  on  this  occasion.  Burgoyne  and  his  army 
were  defeated  at  Saratoga,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
was  obliged  to  satisfy  himself  with  dismantling  the 
forts  he  had  captured,  and  on  the  approach  of  win- 
ter the  British  fell  back  to  their  lines  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  New  York.  During  the  war  Gov.  Clin- 
ton was  mainly  occupied  in  providing  for  the  public 


defence  and  security,  and  his  time  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  earring  into  effect  the  laws  passed  by  the 
legislature  in  this  direction.  In  1780  Gov.  Clinton 
was  re-elected,  and  continued  to  fill  the  governor's 
chair  until  1795.  In  1780,  when  the  savages  led  by 
Brant  and  Cornplauter  made  a  descent  into  the  Mo- 
hawk valley.  Gov.  Clinton  succeeded  in  preventing 
th^  success  of  their  expedition.  Peace  with  Great 
Britain  was  declared,  and  when  Gen.  Washington 
entered  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  occasion  of  its 
evacuation,  Gov.  Clinton  rode  beside  him  as  chief 
magistrate  of  the  state.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
Gov.  Clinton  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subjects 
of  education  and  internal  improvements,  and  pro- 
cured the  passage  of  important  laws  in  this  direction. 
He  recommended  the  organization  of  a  society  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  manufactures, 
and  also  an  act  directing  the  exploration  of  Herkimer 
and  Washington  counties,  with  a  view  to  canal  con- 
struction. Further,  the  legislature  provided  for  the 
formation  of  companies  designed  to  improve  and 
open  interior  navigation  and  inland  water  communi- 
cation, the  culmination  of  which  was  the  construc- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  Gov.  Clinton's  nephew, 
DeWitt  Clinton,  of  the  Erie  Canal.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  federalists  in  the  way  of  establishing  a 
government  inclining  toward  centralization,  was  to 
obtain  the  passage  of  laws  authorizing  the  national 
government  to  collect  and  retain  the  import  duties 
which  might  accrue  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Gov. 
Clinton  was  opposed  to  this  act  as  a  surrender  of  the 
independent  sovereignty  of  the  state,  and  one  result 
was,  that  a  movement  was  put  on  foot  by  the  feder- 
alists to  prevent  his  re-election  as  governor  of  the 
state.  In  1786  congress  passed  a  resolution  request- 
ing Gov.  Clinton  to  call  the  legislature  together  for 
an  extra  session  to  reconsider  a  state  law  with  which 
congress  disagreed.  Gov.  Clinton  was  sufficiently 
determined  not  to  permit  himself  to  be  dictated  to 
by  congress,  and  accordingly  refused  to  summon 
the  legislature  in  extra  session.  Gov.  Clinton  was 
one  of  the  foremost  and  most  decided  opponents  of 
the  Federal  constitution  as  it  was  originally  formed, 
but  he  presided  at  the  state  convention  in  1778, 
which  ratified  this  instrument.  In  1787  Gov.  Clin- 
ton marched  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  state 
militia  to  assist  the  Massachusetts  government  in 
overcoming  Shays's  rebellion.  The  political  course 
of  Gov.  Clinton  aroused  serious  opposition  among 
the  federalists,  and  from  1789  every  effort  was  made 
to  dethrone  him.  Especially  at  the  election  of  1792, 
when  John  Jay  was  the  opposing  candidate  and  re- 
ceived the  majority  of  the  votes,  objections  were 
raised  on  account  of  certain  informalities,  but  Gov. 
Clinton  was  declared  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  108. 
At  the  presidential  election  in  1792,  the  electors  of 
the  new  republican  party,  of  which  Gov.  Clinton 
might  be  considered  the  founder,  inserted  his  name 
in  their  ballots  as  their  candidate  for  vice-president. 
He  received  fifty  votes  and  John  Adams  seventy- 
seven.  At  the  en.suing  election  for  governor,  he  de- 
clined to  run,  and  during  the  next  five  years  was  re- 
tired frorn  public  life,  except  that  his  name  was 
again  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency. In  1801  he  was  once  more  induced  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  governorship,  and  was 
elected  by  nearly  4,000  majority  over  his  federal 
opponent,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer.  On  entering 
upon  his  new  term,  Gov.  Clinton  found  himself  in 
opposition  to  his  own  party  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  removals  from  office  on  account  of  politics.  This 
had  now  become  the  custom,  and  though  he  resisted 
it  in  the  council  of  appointment,  he  was  overruled 
by  his  nephew,  DeWitt  Clinton,  and  Ambrose  Spen- 
cer, who  were  members  of  the  council.  On  the  re- 
election of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  presidency  for 
the  second  term,  Gov.  Clinton  was  chosen  as  the  can- 
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didate  of  the  republican  party  for  vice-president,  and 
was  duly  elected,  the  two  candidates  receiving  162  of 
the  170  votes  which  were  cast.  As  the  presiding  of- 
ficer of  the  U.  S.  senate,  Mr.  Clinton  was  noted  for 
the  impartiality  and  promptitude  with  which  he  gave 
his  decisions,  and  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
which  always  distinguished  his  manner,  as  well  to- 
ward his  political  opponents  as  to  his  most  attached 
friends.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Jeiferson,  Mr. 
Clinton  was  continued  in  the  office  of  vice-president, 
and  at  the  session  of  1810-11,  it  fell  to  him,  by  his 
casting  vote,  to  decide  the  question  as  to  the  proprie- 
ty of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  question  being  on  the  striking  out  of 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Clinton  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  after  a  few  brief,  terse,  and  vigorous 
remarks  setting  forth  his  reasons  for  this  course. 
George  Clinton  was  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  produced  by  the  period  in  which  he 
lived.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  views,  and  possessed 
absolute  personal  courage  in  advancing  them  with- 
out regard  to  the  possibilities  of  their  adverse  recep- 
tion. He  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  administrative  of- 
ficers, and  was  as  admirable  in  his  civil  as  in  his 
military  career.  Mr.  Clinton  married  Cornelia  Tap- 
pan,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.  He  had  one  son  and  five 
daughters,  but  only  two  of  his  children,  both  daugh- 
ters, lived  to  an  advanced  age.  One  of  his  daugh- 
ters became  the  wife  of  Citizen  Genet,  the  French 
minister  to  the  United  States  in  1793,  who  remained 
in  this  country  after  he  had  completed  his  mission, 
and  settled  in  the  state  of  New  York,  where  he  died. 
In  his  personal  appearance  Gov.  Clinton  was  digni- 
fied, his  countenance  indicating  the  courage,  energy 
and  decision  of  character  for  which  he  was  remark- 
able. Says  one  of  his  biographers,  ' '  Few  men  have 
ever  occupied  a  larger  space  in  the  public  estima- 
tion, and  no  one  name  is  more  conspicuous  than  his 
in  the  early  annals  of  New  York. "  Gov.  Clinton 
died  while  holding  the  office  of  vice-president,  Apr. 
20,  1812,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  his  remains 
were  permanently  deposited  in  the  congressional 
cemetery. 

MADISON,  James,  secretaiy  of  state.     (See  In- 
dex.) 

BKECKENBIDGE,     John,  attorney-general, 
was  born  in  Augusta  county,  Va.,  Dec.  2,  1760. 
While  yet  a  student  in  William  and  Mary  College 
he  was  three  times  chosen  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
tui'e,  but. was   refused   admission  before  the  third 
election  because  of  his  being  under  age.     He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice  at -Charlottes- 
ville in  1785.     He  was  chosen  as  representative  to 
the  third  congress,  but  failed  to  take  his  seat  be- 
cause of  his  removal  in  1793  to  Kentucky,  finally 
locating  near  Lexington,  where  he  built  up  an  exten- 
sive practice  through  the  conffict  of  land  claims 
which  resulted  from  the  faulty  surveys  which  had 
been  made.     He  filled  various  judicial  and  legisla- 
tive offices  in  the  new  state  of  fontucky,  and  was  a 
candidate  for  U.  S.  senator  in  1794,  but  was  beaten 
by  Humphrey  Marshall.     It  is  claimed  for  Brecken- 
ridge  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Kentucky  reso- 
lution of  1798,  which  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws  asserted,  although  in 
somewhat  equivocal  terms,  the  right  of  any  state  to 
nullify  or  hinder  the  action  of  any  statute  the  peo- 
ple   of    the    state    might   think    unconstitutional. 
Whether  he  or  Jefferson  was  the  author,it  is  certain 
that  Breckenridge  was  their  introducer    into    the 
Kentucky  legislature  and  their  most  earnest  advo- 
cate.    In  December,  1801,  he  entered  the  U.  S.  sen- 
ate, and  for  the  next  four  years  was  the  spokesman 
for  the  administration,  introducing  and  advocating 
in  the  senate  almost  every  distinctly  administration 
measure.     He  differed  with  Jefferson  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  acceptance  of  Louisiana,  and  refused  to 


offer  the  constitutional  amendment  which  Jefferson 
thought  necessary  before  the  new  territory  could  he 
acquired.  It  was  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brecken- 
ridge that  the  treaty  was  ratified  and  the  president 
directed  to  take  possession.  He  resigned  his  sen- 
atorship  on  Dec.  35,  1805,  and  became  a  member  of 
Jefferson's  cabinet  as  attorney-general,  but  held  the 
place  less  than  a  year,  dying  while  in  office,  from  an 
attack  of  typhus  fever,  Dec.  14,  1806. 

GALLATIN,  Albert,  secretary  of  the  treasuiy, 
was  born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Jan.  29,  1761. 
The  family  name  was  one  well  known  in  Switzer- 
land, though  his  father,  Jean  Gallatin,  was  a 
merchant  and  the  family  not  distinguished  for 
wealth.  The  mother  of  Albert  Gallatin  was  Sophie 
Albertine  Rollaz.  The  father  died  when  young 
Albert  was  an  infant  and  the  mother  when  he  was 
only  nine  years  of  age.  At  the  death  of  his  father, 
Albert  was  taken  in  charge  by  Mademoiselle  Pictet, 
a  distant  relative  of  his  father,  and  his  mother's  in- 
timate friend.  With  her  the  hoy  remained  until  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  was  sent  to  a 
boarding  school,  and  two  years  later  to  the  academy 
at  Geneva,  from  which  he  "was  graduated  in  1779.  A 
curious  and  interesting  incident  in  regard  to  the 
boy's  ancestry  and  his  family 
.life  is  the  fact  that  in  1699  a 
member  of  the  family  be- 
queathed a  sum  of  money 
which  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  trustees,  and  called  the 
Bourse  Gallatin,  the  income 
of  which  was  to  be  employed 
in  defraying  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  family.  Out  of 
this  sum  the  education  of  Al- 
bert Gallatin  was  paid  for, 
both  at  the  boarding  school 
and  at  the  academy.  His  stud 
ies  included  more  particular- 
ly languages,  and  he  learned 
English,  French,  of  course, 
that  being  the  language  in 
general  use  at  Geneva,  and 
also  Latin  and  Greek.  He  was 
taught  history  by  the  distinguished  historian,  Muller. 
During  his  last  year  at  the  academy,  young  Gallatin 
was  emptoyed  as  tutor  for  the  nephew  of  his  bene- 
factress. Mademoiselle  Pictet.  Meanwhile,  the  sum 
to  which  he  was  entitled  by  inheritance  would  not 
he  his  until  he  reached  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  he 
was  now  desirous  of  planning  for  himself  a  career. 
For  a  time  he  visited  his  grandfather,  Abraham 
Gallatin,  who  lived  near  Perney,  the  home  of 
Voltaire,  and  where  young  Gallatin  frequently  met 
the  great  philosopher.  His  grandmother,  Madame 
Gallatin-Baudinet,  was  the  controlling  spirit  in  the 
family,  and  had  for  a  friend  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  who  was  at  this  time  sending  mercenaries  to 
assist  the  British  army  in  its  fight  with  the  American 
colonies.  The  commission  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  j 
one  of  the  Hessian  regiments  was  offered  to  young 
Gallatin,  a  proposition  to  which  he  is  said  to  have 
replied  that  " he  would  never  serve  a  tyrant."  In 
fact  Gallatin  with  two  friends  had  already  amused 
themselves  by  planning  an  emigration  to  America, 
hein^  interested  more  particulany  in  their  romantic 
ideas  of  the  native  American  Indian,  and  in  April, 
1780,  young  Gallatin  with  one  of  these  friends  left 
Geneva  for  Nantes,  where  the  friendly  offices  of  his 
family  followed  him  with  money  and  letters  of 
recommendation  to  distinguished  Americans,  in- 
cluding one  from  Benjamin  Franklin,  at  that  time 
American  minister  at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  to  his 
son-in-law,  Richard  Bache.  The  travelers  sailed  on 
May  27th,  in  an  American  vessel,  investing  a  portion 
of  their  small  capital  in  tea.     They  reached  the 
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American  coast  and  landed  at  Cape  Ann,  on  July 
14th,  and  the  following  day  rode  to  Boston  on  horse- 
back. This  was  a  time  of  stagnation  in  the  American 
revolution;  there  was  very  little  trade,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  venture  in  tea  ^^  as  brought 
to  a  financial  conclusion,  which  ^^■as  accomplished 
only  by  bartering  it  for  other  articles,  including 
rum,  sugar  and  tobacco,  with  which  they  traveled 
between  Boston  and  Maine,  selling  their  goods  or 
trading  them  as  the  case  might  be.  At  Machias, 
Gallatin  is  said  to  have  advanced  supplies  to  the 
value  of  $400  to  the  garrison,  taking  in  pay- 
ment a  draft  on  the  State  treasury  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  he  afterward  sold  at  one-fourth 
of  its  face  value.  Finally,  in  the  autumn  of 
1781,  he  settled  in  Boston,  where  he  gave  instructions 
in  the  French  language,  and  in  the  following  sum- 
mer taught  French  to  the  students  of  Plarvard, 
for  which  he  received  about  three  lumdred  dol- 
lars. He  remained  at  Cambridge  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  in  July,  1783,  went  to  Boston  and  New 
York  and  concluded  his  financial  relations  with  his 
traveling  companion,  determined  thereafter  to  suc- 
ceed or  fail  entirely  through  his  own  efforts.  Hear- 
ing of  rich  lands  to  be  bought  low  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  Gallatin  went  there  and  purchased  a  large 
territory  between  the  ]\Iouongahela  and  the  Kanawha 
rivers  and  soon  after  succeeded  in  selling  a  small 
portion  of  this  land  for  enough  to  repay  three-fourths 
of  the  original  cost  of  the  whole  of  it.     Gallatin  now 


settled  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
built  a  log  hut  and  opened  a  country  store.  In  1784 
Gallatin  &rst  met  General  Washington,  who  made 
him  a  proposition  to  become  his  land  agent.  That 
winter  Jlr.  Gallatin  settled  in  Richmond  and  from 
that  time  forward  for  several  years  he  was  engaged 
in  locating  lands,  while  suggesting  to  his  friends  in 
Switzerland  a  general  emigration  from  that  country, 
which  was  at  this  time  much  disturbed  by  revolu- 
tionary ideas.  Gallatin  now  reached  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  and  his  family  in  Switzerland  remitted 
him  considerable  sums  through  the  banking  house 
of  Robert  Jlorris,  this  being  the  inheritance  belong- 
ing to  him,  with  its  increase  by  the  interest  added. 
In  Jlay,  1789,  Gallatin  married  Sophie  Allegre,  of  a 
French  Protestant  family  living  at  Richmond.  Her 
mother  having  refused  her  consent,  the  young  lovers 
eloped,  but  within  a  few  months,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  the  happiest  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  life,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  a  fact  which 
seems  to  have  broken  up  all  his  interest  in  affairs. 
The  following  year  be  was  elected  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture from  Fayette  county  and  re-elected  until  1793, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate.  In 
the  same  year,  on  Nov.  11th,  Gallatin  was  married  for 
the  second  time  to  Miss  Anna  Nicholson,  a  young 
lady  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  during  an 
excursion  with  some  friends  from  Pennsylvania 
northward.  This  marriage  was  a  most  happy  one 
and  lasted  almost  throughout  Gallatin's  long  and 
honorable  career,  his  separation  from  his  companion 
by  death  being  only  by  a  few  months.     Mrs.  Galla- 


tin was  the  daughter  of  Com.  James  Nicholson, 
who  was  captain  of  the  Trumbull,  the  first 
American  frigate.  When  Mr.  Gallatm  took  his  seat 
in  the  United  States  senate  a  petition  was  presented 
in  that  house  stating  that  he  had  not  been  nine  years 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  was  therefore 
ineligible.  As  he  had  landed  in  Massachusetts  in 
1780  while  still  a  minor,  and  had  only  taken  the 
oath  of  citizenship  in  1785,  technically  this  petition 
and  this  objection  were  well  founded.  The  matter 
was  placed  before  the  general  committee  on  elections 
which  had  uuder  consideration  other  cases  besides 
this  one.  Mr.  Gallatin  conducted  his  own  case  and 
the  matter  being  brought  to  a  vote,  his  election  was 
declared  to  be  void.  This,  although  Mr.  Gallatm 
had  been  thirteen  years  a  resident  of  the  country, 
was  a  large  landliolder  in  Virginia  and  had  been  for 
several  terms  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature. After  this  brief  experience  in  the  United 
States  senate,  Mr!  Gallatin  took  his  wife  to  his 
country  home  by  the  Monongahela.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  formidable  whiskey  insurrection,  as  it 
was  called,  broke  out  in  Pennsylvania,  a  disturbance 
which  was  caused  by  the  action  of  the  government 
in  forcing  the  service  of  writs  in  excise  cases.  It  is 
stated  that  to  Mr.  Gallatin  was  due  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  this  outbreak,  and  that  he  practically,  through 
Ms  eloquence  and  judicious  conduct,  saved  the 
western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  from  anarchy  and 
civil  war.  Nevertheless  the  total  expense  of  the  in- 
surrection to  the  government  was  $800,000.  At  the 
subsequent  election,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  chosen  to 
represent  Fayette  in  the  Pennsylvania  assemblj^,  but 
his  election  was  contested  and  was  declared  void  on 
the  petition  of  thirty-four  citizens  who  declared  that 
they  had  been  unable  to  cast  their  votes  on  account 
of  the  district  having  been  in  a  state  of  insurrection 
at  the  time  of  the  election.  Another  election  was 
then  held  in  which  Gallatin  was  victorious,  but  he 
only  remained  in  the  legislature  from  Feb.  14th 
to  Jiarch  13th,  when  he  asked  and  obtained  leave  of 
absence.  He  was  now  elected  to  congress  and  en- 
tered the  house  Dec.  7, 1795,  on  the  republican  side, 
thus,  in  company  with  Edward  Livingston  of  New 
York,  making  a  formidable  addition  to  the  opposition 
which  was  under  the  lead  of  James  Madison.  Mr. 
Gallatin's  first  measure  in  the  house  of  representatives 
was  the  introduction  of  an  act  appointing  a  standing 
committee  of  finance  to  superintend  the  general 
operations  of  the  treasury  department,  and  which 
was  the  beginning  of  the  ways  and  means  committee, 
which  soon  became  and  has  ever  since  continued  to 
be  the  most  important  committee  in  the  house.  A 
strong  debater,  and  forming  his  opinions  though 
rapidly  under  the  influence  of  careful  judgment,  Mr. 
Gallatin's  influence  in  the  house  soon  began  to  be 
emphatic.  In  a  general  way,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  the 
"  watch-dog  of  the  treasury  "  of  that  day,  and  made 
that  department  the  object  of  frequently  aggressive 
criticism.  During  his  tliree  terms  in  congress,  Mr. 
Gallatin  easily  became  the  leader  of  his  party  on  the 
floor  of  the  house.  In  the  great  debate  on  the  treaty 
with  England,  Mr.  Gallatin  is  said  to  have  risen  to 
the.  highest  rank  of  statesmanship.  Jeflferson  being 
elected  president,  the  formation  of  the  first  republi- 
can cabinet  was  his  first  duty,  and  in  that  Mr.  Gallatin 
became  secretary  of  the  treasui-y.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate that  during  the  few  days  that  Mr.  Gallatin  had 
been  United  States  senator  he  had  offended  Hamilton, 
at  that  time  secretary  of  the  treasury,  by  a  call  for 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  that  department; 
and  again,  as  a  member  of  congress  in  1796,  he  had 
questioned  Hamilton's  policy.  Yet  Hamilton  had 
left  the  treasury  department  as  a  legacy  to  the 
Federalists,  whose  stronghold  It  was  considered,  and 
the  senate,  which  had  the  confirming  power,  was 
still  controlled  by  a  Federalist  majority.     In  order 
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to  avoid  collision,  Mr.  Gallatin's  appointment  was 
not  sent  to  the  senate  during  the  session,  but  on  May 
14th  he  entered  the  cabinet,  the  idea  being  that  he 
would  thus  at  least  hold  the  office  until  the  meeting 
of  congress  in  December.     As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
did  hold  the  office  until  1813,  and  his  conduct  of  it 
ranks  among  the   finest   illustrations    of  financial 
ability  known.     During  his  incumbency,  the  public 
debt,  which  in  1802  was  more  than  $86,000,000,  was 
reduced  to  less  than  $46,000,000.     The  war  of  1812, 
which  then  occurred,  brought  it  up  to  nearly  fifty 
per  cent,  more  than  it  was  when  he 
entered  the  department.     Mr.  Galla- 
tin's last  financial  success  occurred  in 
the  spiing  of  1813,  wheu  he  obtained 
the  loan  of  $16,000,000,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  was  taken  up  by 
David  Parish  and  Stephen  Girard  of 
Philadelphia  and  John  Jacob  Astor 
of  New  York  and  their  f-riends,  these 
three  capitalists  being  personal  friends 
of  Mr.  Gallatin.     A  few  weeks  later, 
Mr.  Gallatin  resigned  from  the  treas- 
ury, and  was  appointed  to  the  mis- 
sion of  St.  Petersburg  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  mediation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.    In  this  mis- 
sion he  failed,  the  British  government 
refusing  intei-vention,   but  he  continued    as    com- 
missioner and  finally  the    treaty  was    signed   on 
Christmas  Day,  1814.     Gallatin  was  now  appointed 
minister  to  France,  and  remained  abroad  until  1833, 
when  he  returned  to  the  United  States.     In  1826  he 
was  sent  by  President  Aaamsas  envoy  extraordinary 
to  Great  Britain,  and  on  returning  to  the  United 
States  became  president  of  the  National  Bank  of 
New  York,  a  position  which  he  continued  to  hold 
from  1831  to  1839.     Mr.  Gallatin  interested  himself 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  number  of  prominent 
public  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  and  was 
the  first  president  both  of  the  American  Ethnological 
Society  and  the  New  York  Historical  Society.     Mr. 
Gallatin  was  the  earliest  public  advocate  in  America 
of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and,  as  his  biographer, 
Mr.  John  Austin  Stevens,  says:  "  An  experience  of 
sixty  years  confirmed  him  in  his  convictions."    In 
regard  to  his  literary  work,  Mr.   Gallatin  published 
"  Synopsis  of  the  Indian  "Tribes  within  the  United 
States  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  the 
British  and  Russian  Po-ssessions  in  North  America" 
(Cambridge,  1836),  and  ' '  Notes  on  the  Semi-Civilized 
Nations  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Central  America, 
with  Conjectures  on  the  Origin  of  Semi-Civilizations 
in  America"  (New  York,    1845).      His    complete 
works  were  published  under  the  title  "Writings  of 
Albert  Gallatin,"  by  Henry  Adams  (Philadelphia, 
1879,  three  volumes).     He  died  Aug.  12,  1849. 

DBABEOBN,  Henry,  secretaiy  of  war.  (See 
Index.) 

STODDEBT,  Benjamin,  secretary  of  the  navy. 
(See  Index.) 

SMITH,  Bobert,  secretary  of  the  navy,  was 
born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  November,  1757,  a  brother 
of  General  Samuel  Smith.  He  studied  at  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  time  and  was  sent  to  Princeton, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1781.  He  volunteered  his 
services  during  the  revolution  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  the  Brandywine.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  set- 
tled in  Baltimore,  where  he  began  practice.  Mr. 
Smith  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  electoral  college 
of  1789.  He  was  a  state  senator  from  Maryland  in 
1793  and  a  member  of  the  house  of  delegates  from 
1796  to  1800,  during  the  same  period,  from  1798  to 
1801  sitting  in  the  upper  branch  of  the  Baltimore 
city  council.     On  Jan.  36,  1803,  he  assumed  the  po- 


sition of  secretary  of  the  navy,  which  he  held  until 
1805,  when  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  attorney-general. 
This  office  he  filled  until  he  was  made  secretary  of 
state  in  1809,  and  held  that  position  until  Nov.  25, 
1811.  In  the  meantime,  on  Jan.  23,  1806,  he  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  Maryland  and  chief  judge 
of  the  district  of  Baltimore,  but  declined.  On 
resigning  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  in  1811  Mr. 
Smith  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Russia,  but  this 
position  he  also  declined.  He  was  interested  in  pub- 
lic affairs  generally  and  was  president  of  a  branch 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1813,  and  also  of 
the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  in  1818.  In  1813 
he  became  provost  of  the  Universitv  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Smith  died  in  Baltimore  Nov.  26",  1842. 

IiINCOLX,  Levi,   U.  S.  attorney-general   and 
sixth  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  at  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.,  May  15,  1749.     He  was  a  descendant  of 
Samuel  Lincoln,  of  Hingham,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  Hingham,  Eng.,  in  1637.     Levi's  father 
was  a  farmer,  who  gave  his  son  such  education  as  he 
could,  and  theson,  in  his  leisure  time,  succeeded  in  pre- 
paring himself  for  college,  and  entered  Harvard,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1772.     He  then  settled  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  practiced  law  and  rose 
to  distinction.     During  the  exciting  party  conflict  of 
John  Adams's  administration,  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  a  zeal- 
ous anti-federalist,  wrote  a  series  of  political  papers 
called  "Farmers'  Letters,"  which  gave  him  a  national 
reputation.     On  the  election  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to 
the  presidency,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  appointed  U.  S.  at- 
torney-general, having  in  the  meantime  served  in  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  and  for  a  brief  period  in 
cpngress.      On  retiring  from  the  attorney-general- 
ship, he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
council.     He  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1807-8,  and  during  about  six  months  of  the 
latter  year,  owing  to  the  death  of  Gov.  James  Sulli- 
van, was  acting .  governor.    In  1811  Gov.  Lincoln 
was  appointed  by  President  Madison  associate  justice 
of  the  U.  S.  .supreme  court,  but,  being  at  this  time 
threatened  with  total  blindness,  he  declined  the  posi- 
tion.   He  afterward  recovered  his  sight  sufficiently 
to  enable  him  to  devote  necessary  attention  to  his 
farm,  and  to  indulge  himself  somewhat  in  classical 
studies.     He  died  in  Worcester,  Mass. ,  Apr.  14, 1820. 
His  widow  died  in  the  same  place,  eight  years  later, 
and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  two  sons,  then 
governors — Levi,   governor  of   Massachusetts,  and 
Enoch,  governor  of  Maine. 

EODNEY,  Caesar  Augustus,  U.  S.  attorney- 
general,  was  born  at  Dover,  Del.,  Jan.  4,  1772.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1789,  studied  law,  and  in  1803  began  practice  at 
Wilmington,  Del.  He  was  elected  to  con- 
gress as  an  anti  -  Federalist,  and  while 
there,  1805-7,  was  concerned  in  the  im- 
peachment of  Judge  S.  Chase  of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court.  He  was  U.  S.  attorney- 
general  from  1807-12.  In  the  war  of 
1812  he  was  captain  of  a  company  of  ar- 
tillery, which  operated  on  the  Canadian 
border,  and  in  1815  a  member  of  the  Del- 
aware senate.  In  1817  he  was  one  of  a 
commission  sent  to  look  into  affairs  in 
the  newly  formed  republics  of  South 
America,  and  advise  as  to  their  recogni- 
tion, a  course  of  action  which  he  favored 
in  a  "Report  on  the  Present  State  of  the 
United  Provinces  "  (1819).  He  was  again 
in  congress  1821-33,  and  in  the  U.  S.  sen- 
ate 1833-23.  He  was  sent  as  first  U.  S.  minister  to 
the  Argentine  provinces  in  January,  1823,  showing 
himself  during  his  brief  service  there  a  friend  to  the 
young  republic,  being  much  honored  for  his  services 
by  the  Argentines.  He  died  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  June  10,  1824. 
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WEED,  Thurlow,  politician  and  journalist,  was 
born  at  Cairo,  Greene  county,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15,  1797. 
His  father  "was  a  migratory  person,  whose  circum- 
stances in  life  confirmed  the  old  adage  "A  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss,"  and  the  son,  at  a  very  early 
age,  was  obliged  to  provide  for  himself.  When  but 
nine  years  old  he  made  his  way  to  the  adjoining 
town  of  Catskill,  and  there  hired  out  as  cabin  boy 
upon  a  sloop  plying  upon  the  Hudson  river.  This 
life  was  full  of  novel  excitement  to  the  half-grown 
boy,  and  even  in  his  old  age  bespoke  of  it  as  among 
.  his  most  pleasurable  recollections;  but  he  abandoned 
it  at  the  end  of  three  years  to  enter  tlie  printing  office 
of  the  ' '  Catskill  Record,"  where  he  met  Edwin  Cros- 
well,  a  son  of  the  proprietor,  only  half  a  year  his 
senior,  who  was  to  be  in  after  years,  as  editor  of  the 
"Albany  Argus,"  one  of  his  most  doughty  political 
antagonists.  Two  years  later  a  migratory  spasm 
came  upon  his  father,  and  he  was  obliged  to  emi- 
grate with  him  to  the  town  of  Cincinnatus,  in 
Cortland  county,  now  in  the  heart  of  the  populous 
state  of  New  York,  but  then  on  the  very  outskirts 
of  civilized  settlement.  Land  there  could  be  "taken 
up  "  for  a  mere  trifle  per  acre,  but  the  senior  "Weed 
had  not  that  trifle,  and  hence  was  forced  to  set  about 
making  improvements  of  which 
^  '  others  should  reap  the  benefit. 

The  boy  was  speedily  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  farming 
in  its  wildest  and  rudest  vari- 
ety, but  lie  soon  grew  weary  of 
the  vocation,  and  while  swing- 
ing the  axe  or  plying  the  hoe 
his  mind  would  often  go  back 
to  his  life  on  the  placid  waters 
of  the  Hudson.  His  only  rec- 
reation was  reading,  for  which 
he  early  developed  an  intense 
passion.  The  neighbors  were 
miles  apart,  and  books  were  rare- 
ly seen  among  them,  but  when 
they  were,  they  went  the  rounds 
as  if  they  had  been  common 
property.  In  his  autobiography 
he  tells  of  the  conling  of  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  French  devolution  " 
into  the  neighborhood.  It  had  been  borrowed  by  a 
neighbor,  living  three  miles  away,  of  another  neigh- 
bor whose  house  was  at  a  still  greater  distance,  and, 
hearing  of  its  advent,  the  fourteen-year-old  boy  set 
out  one  winter  morning,  barefooted,  through  the 
snow,  to  obtain  a  loan  of  the  treasure.  "There 
were,"  he  says,  "spots  of  bare  ground  upon  which  I 
could  stop  to  warm  my  feet,  and  there  were  also 
along  the  road  occasional  lengths  of  log-fence  from 
which  the  snow  had  melted  and  upon  which  it  was 
a  luxury  to  walk."  He  obtained  the  book,  and  re- 
turning home  with  the  prize  was  "too  happy  to 
think  of  the  snow  or  of  my  naked  feet. "  He  de- 
voured the  book,  after  his  day's  work  was  over,  by 
the  light  of  a  pine-knot,  for  even  a  "tallow  dip" 
was  too  great  a  luxury  for  the  backwoods  household. 
A  boy  with  such  tastes  could  not  be  contented  with 
so  humdrum  a  life,  and  consequently  he  was  soon 
back  again  in  a  printing  olflce,  where  he  remained 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812,  not  long 
after  which — he  was  then  sixteen — he  volunteei-ed 
as  a  private  wilh  the  New  York  contingent,  and 
served  on  the  Canada  frontier  until  the  war  was 
over.  He  was  honorably  discharged  and  received  as 
his  bounty  a  government  certificate  for  160  acres  of 
land.  This  land-warrant,  brown  with  age,  but 
neatly  framed  and  hung  in  a  conspicuous  position, 
was  upon  the  walls  of  his  library  until  the  day  of 
his  death.  His  military  service  ended,  he  drifted  to 
New  York  city  and  again  entered  a  printing  office, 
where  he  remained  until  his  nineteenth  year,  when 
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he  removed  to  Norwich,  in  Chenango  county,  and 
there  established  a  weekly  journal  on  his  own  ac- 
count. Of  his  life  in  New  York  he  gives  some 
interesting  details  in  his  autobiography,  the  most 
noticeable  being  his  distaste  for  beer  and  stimulat- 
ing drinks  and  his  repugnance  to  dissolute  compan- 
ions. From  Norwich  he,  in  1831,  removed  to 
Manlius,  and  there  started  the  "Onondaga  County 
Republican,"  which,  after  a  successful  career  of 
three  years,  was  sold  to  enable  him  to  establish  in 
Rochester  the  "Telegraph,"  one  of  the  first  daily 
journals  published  west  of  Albany.  His  public  life 
may  be  said  to  have  now  begun.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  politics,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected 
to  the  state  legislature,  but  he  served  only  one  term 
and  never  again  held  any  official  position.  In  his 
extreme  old  age  he  said  that  this  was  what  he  looked 
back  to  with  most  satisfaction;  adding,  "  I  never  had 
a  thirst  for  office.  A  great  many  offices  have  been 
within  my  reach.  Perhaps  I  am  the  only  man  who 
everdeclined  three  first-class  foreign  missions  offered 
by  three  presidents — Taylor,  Fillmore  and  Lincoln." 
He  preferred  being  "the  power  behind  the  throne  " 
to  the  occupation  of  the  throne  itself.  Soon  after  his 
removal  to  Rochester  occurred  the  disappearance  of 
William  Morgan,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  form- 
ation of  the  anti-masonic  party.  Morgan  had  written 
and  was  said  to  be  about  to  publish  "an  exposure  of 
masonry,"  and  soon  afterward  he  disappeared,  hav- 
ing been,  as  was  supposed,  drowned  in  Lake  Ontario 
by  the  fraternity.  Weed  was  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieved this,  and  he  was  decidedly  outspoken  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  masonic  order.  Finally  a  body 
was  cast  up  by  the  lake,  which  was  recognized  as 
that  of  Morgan  by  his  family  and  friends.  It  was 
buried  as  such,  but  soon  afterward  was  disinterred 
and  claimed  as  the  body  of  another  man.  Great  ex- 
citement existed  over  the  subject,  and  Weed  Tfas 
present  at  the  inquest  when  evidence,  which  he  con- 
sidered of  masonic  manufacture,  was  given  that  the 
body  was  not  that  of  Morgan.  "  What  are  you  going 
to  do  for  a  MorgaA  now?  "  was  asked  of  him  by  the 
lawyer  employed  by  the  masons.  "This  man  is  a 
good  enough  Morgan,"  retorted  Weed,  "until  you 
produce  the  man  that  was  killed."  This  remark  was 
repeated  to  Henry  O'Reilly  and  by  him  was  distorted 
into  the  phrase,  "He  is  a  good  enough  Morgan  until 
after  election,"  and  in  that  form  it  was  published  by 
him  in  the  Rochester  "  Daily  Advertiser, "  with  the 
addition  tliat  Weed  had  disfigured  the  features  of  * 
the  corpse  to  make  them  resemble  those  of  Morgan. 
Thence  the  falsehood  went  everywhere,  causing 
Weed  years  of  pain  and  doing  him  incalculable  in- 
jury. He  could  not  disprove  it,  for  those  who  in- 
vented the  lie  would  sustain  it.  Speaking  of  it  to  a 
friend  not  long  before  his  death  he  said :  "  I  suffered 
untold  distress  and  was,  more  or  less,  under  ban  for 
twenty-five  years.  I  was  abhorred  by  tens  of  thous- 
ands ;  old  acquaintances  avoided  me  ;  I  was  pointed 
at  on  the  street  ;  strangers  would  look  askance  at 
me  ;  I  received  threatening  anonymous  letters  ;  I  was 
made  to  realize  everywhere  and  every  hour  that  I 
was  a  branded  man.  Even  my  family  was  made  to 
feel  the  disgrace  as  if  I  were  a  felon.  It  was  cruel. " 
To  the  same  friend  he  gave  the  sequel  of  this  story, 
which,  as  O'Reilly  is  now  dead,  may  be  told  with- 
out injury  to  his  feelings.  The  latter  engaged  in 
extending  the  magnetic  telegraph  westward  and 
accumulated  a  large  fortune,  which  he  after  some 
years  lost  in  ill-advised  speculations  and  was  re- 
duced to  dire  poverty.  In  his  extremity  he  ap- 
plied repeatedly  to  Mr.  Weed  for  loans  of  money 
and  they  were  as  often  granted.  Finally,  about  four 
years  before  Mr.  Weed's  death,  he  wrote  to  him  that 
he  did  not  know  what  in  the  world  he  should  do  to 
keep  himself  alive  if  Weed  did  not  get  for  him  a  sit- 
uation in  the  New  York  custom  libuse.     "I  went 
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home,"  said  Mr.  Weed,  "and  reflected  on  how  much 
pain  he  had  caused  me  through  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury; on  the  grief  and  distress  he  had  brought  upon 
my  family,  and  the  mortification  and  humihation  he 
had  heaped  upon  my  party  and  my  friends,  and 
then — why,  then  I  went  down  town  and  got  him  a 
place  in  the  custom  house."  In  1831  Mr.  Weed  re- 
moved to  Albany  and  there  established  the  "Even- 
ing Journal,"  as  the  official  organ  of  the  anti-masonic 
movement.  The  party  soon  became  extinct,  but  it  was 
succeeded,  three  yeare  later,  by  the  whig  party,  and 
then  began  the  life-long  alliance,  political  and  per- 
sonal, between  Mr.  Weed  and  William  H.  Seward. 
In  1838  they  employed  Horace  Greeley  to  edit  the 
"  JefEereonian,"  a  campaign  paper,  and  thus  was  be- 
gun the  famous  copartnership  of  Seward,  Weed  & 
Greeley,  which  overthrew  the  Albany  regency,  and 
for  many  years  was  the  dominant  power  in  the  poli- 
tics of  New  York  state.  In  1838  the  whig  party 
achieved  its  first  triumph  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Sew- 
ard as  governor,  and  from  that  time  until  its  final 
dissolution  Mr.  Weed  was  its  oracle,  if  not  its  dicta- 
tor ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  the  confidential  friend  and  trusted  adviser 
of  Silas  Wright  during  his  term  as  governor  from 
1844  to  1847,  and  sustained  the  same  relations  with 
William  L.  Marcy  while  he  held  that  oflice,  both  of 
those  gentlemen  being  his  political  opponents  and 
members  of  the  Albany  regency,  whose  organ,  the 
"Albany  Argus,"  then  edited  by  his  boyhood  com- 
panion, Edwin  Crosw ell,  visited  him  not  infrequently 
with  unstinted  abuse.  His  influence  in  state  affairs 
was  so  great  and  so  long-continued  that  in  the  pop- 
ular mind  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  de  facto 
governor  of  New  York,  and  it  was  also  so  potent  in 
national  politics  as  to  enable  him,  except  on  one 
occasion,  to  control  the  presidential  nominations  of 
his  party,  the  exception  being  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
chosen  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Seward,  and  on  that 
occasion  it  again  came  to  pass  that  "the  stars  iu 
their  courses  fought  against  Sisera."  In  1854  Mr. 
Greeley  withdrew  from  the  political  firm  of  Sew- 
ard, Weed  &  Greeley,  and  Mr.  Weed  was  left  with- 
out his  aid  in  a  most  critical  emergency.  The 
"know  nothing"  organization  was  at  that  period 
absorbing  the  decomposing  elements  6i  the  whig 
party,  and  it  had  proscribed  both  Mr.  Weed  and  Mr. 
Seward.  Mr.  Seward's  re-election  to  the  U.  S.  sen- 
ate was  to  be  decided  by  the  incoming  legislature, 
and  a  majority  of  that  body  would  be  oath-bound 
members  of  the  order.  His  defeat,  therefore,  seemed 
a  foregone  conclusion.  Never  had  Mr.  Weed  so 
difficult  a  task  before  him,  but  he  accomplished  it 
and  Mr.  Seward  was  triumphantly  re-elected.  Mr. 
Weed  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  repubUcan 
party.  In  1856  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
elect  John  C.  Fremont,  and  in  1860,  when  his  own 
candidate  had  not  been  chosen,  he  gave  a  zealous 
support  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  becoming  .subsequently  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  trusted  counselors. 
By  Mr.  Lincoln  he  was  soon  employed,  with  Arch- 
bishop Hughes  and  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  to  proceed  to 
Europe  to  influence  governmental  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  Union.  How  well  he  succeeded  is  told  in  his 
autobiography,  wherein  one  of  the  pleasantest  pas- 
sages is  that  in  which  he  relates  how,  while  he  was 
on  a  visit  to  Earl  Russell  at  his  country  home,  his 
wife  invited  him  out  to  a  walk  in  order  to  tell  him 
that  she  knew  nothing  of  state  secrets,  but  that  ladies 
had  ears  and  occasionally  heard  things  not  intended 
for  them,  and  that  it  would  probably  relieve  his 
anxiety  to  know  that  in  our  difficulties  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  queen  were  with  our  government.  He 
gave  his  undivided  attention  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union  until  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  when  he 
relinquished  the  editorial  control  of  the  "Albany 
Evening  Journal "  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the 


city  of  New  York.  He  was  there,  for  a  short  time, 
editor  of  the  "  Commercial  Advertiser."  This  posi- 
tion he  soon  resigned  on  account  of  failing  strength, 
but  continued  to  be  a  close  observer  and  an  influ- 
ential actor  in  public  affairs.  In  1868  he  directed 
measures  which  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  President 
Johnson  from  impeachment,  and  iu  1876  it  was 
largely  his  influence  which  prevented  serious  conse- 
quences resulting  from  the  contested  election  of 
Hayes  and  Tilden.  He  also,  until  his  death,  took  an 
active  interest  in  all  important  measures  affecting 
the  municipality  of  New  York.  It  can  be  truthfully 
claimed  for  Mr.  Weed  that  he  was  an  honest  poli- 
tician. For  his  faithful  service  of  more  than  sixty 
years  to  his  party  and  his  country  he  never  received 
a  dollar  nor  any  other  recognition  except,  it  may  be, 
the  contract  for  state  printing  which,  in  1839,  was 
awarded  to  the  printing  house  of  Weed  &  Parsons, 
of  which,  until  his  death,  he  was  a  member.  But 
the  contract  did  not  continue  long  and  the  profits 
upon  it  were  strictly  legitimate,  and  of  these  his 
portion  was  but  a  moiety.  Like  his  democratic 
friend,  Jeremiah  G.  Black,  he  could  hold  out  his 
hands  and  say,  "They  are  clean — they  have  never 
held  a  bribe."  He  was  careless  of  money  and,  en- 
grossed with  larger  things,  his  mind  could  not  be 
narrowed  down  to  mere  accumulation.  Once,  in  his 
old  age,  he  said  to  the  writer  of  this  sketch:  "I  have 


not  sought  to  be  rich  ;  I  have  had  opportunities 
enough,  but  it  is  a  low  pursuit,  and  I  have  been  too 
busy.  I  have  had  no  merely  personal  ambition.  I 
have  wanted  to  be  influential,  but  it  was  in  order  to 
help  the  state,  to  improve  the  quahty  of  its  public 
servants  and  to  serve  the  country  to  the  extent  of 
any  one  man's  ability."  His  personal  character  was 
without  stain.  In  a  corrupt  time  he  was  incorrupt. 
He  never  handled  a  dishonest  dollar.  He  was  liberal 
and  bountiful  far  beyond  his  means,  and  quickly 
moved  by  any  appeal  to  his  sympathies.  He  had 
warm  attachments,  loving  his  friends  with  almost 
womanly  tenderness.  Those  critics  who  class  him 
with  the  ordinary  politician,  whose  only  idea  of  a 
platform  is  a  net  to  catch  votes,  mistake  him  utterly; 
still  he  was  a  politician  and  not  a  reformer.  He  did 
not  inculcate  principles  to  be  executed  in  the  future; 
he  organized  men  to  execute  principles  already 
adopted  by  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  the  hope 
that  they  could  be  reduced  to  action.  He  was  a  har- 
vester, not  a  seed-sower.  Few  men  are  seed-sowers, 
and  such  as  are,  we  account  to  be  prophets  and  not 
politicians.  He  was  a  prophet,  but  only  in  the  fore- 
casting of  political  results.  Having  lived  down  the 
undeserved  obloquy  that  clouded  his  earlier  life,  he 
died,  understood  and  honored,  Nov.  22,  1884.  His 
biography  was  interestingly  written  by  himself  and 
his  grandson,  and  was  published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  (Boston)  in  1884. 
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STEARNS,  Onslow,  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  born  at  Bellerica,  Middlesex  county,  Mass. , 
Aug.  30,  1810,  the  son  of  John  Stearns,  and  grand- 
son of  Isaac -Stearns,  both  i^rosperous  farmers.  On- 
slow worked  on  the  farm,  and  attended  the  district 
schools  and  academy  until  1837,  when  he  moved  to 
Boston,  and  accepted  a  situation  as 
clerk  in  the  house  of  Howe  &  Hol- 
brook.  In  1830  he  joined  his  broth- 
er, John  O.  Stearns,  in  Virginia, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  engineer- 
ing department  of  construction  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  In 
1833  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
his  brother  John,  and  they  took 
contracts  for  the  construction  of 
various  railroads,  among  them  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  the 
Pliiladelphia  and  Columbia,  the 
Germantown,  the  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton,  and  a  number  of  other 
important  lines  then  being  built  or 
extended.  In  1837  he  returned  to 
New  England,  and  became  inter- 
ested in  the  construction  of  vari- 
ous railroads  in  the  New  England 
states.  He  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  railroad  in  1838, 
resigning  the  position  in  1845  to  become  agent  of  the 
Northern  railroad  of  New  Hampshire.  In  1844  Mr. 
Stearns  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  passage  of 
a  bill  in  the  New  Hampshire  legislature,  whereby 
railroad  corporations  were  allowed  to  secure  a  right 
of  way  by  taking  land  for  that  purpose,  the  state 
paying  damages  caused  thereby  from  the  state 
treasury,  the  railroad  subseqiiently  repaying  the  dam-  ■ 
ages  that  the  state  had  paid  for  the  right  of  way. 
Mr.  Stearns  was  manager  of  the  Northern  railroad 
until  1852,  when  he  became  its  president,  and  held 
that  position  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
Northern  railroad  and  the  branch  from  Franklin  to 
Bristol  were  located  and  built  entirely  under  his 
superintendence.  Mr.  Stearns  was  connected  with 
various  other  railroads,  and  was  so  successful  in  their 
management  and  construction  that  his  services  were 
constantly  sought  by  large  railroad  corporations. 
He,  however,  uniformly  declined  such  offei'S  until 
July,  1886,  when  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
Old  Colony  and  Newport  railroad  in  Massachusetts. 
This  he  resigned  in  1887  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Dnring  this  period  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport 
railroad  and  Cape  Cod  railroad  were  consolidated 
under  the  name  of  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport 
company,  the  Dnxbury  and  Cohassett  and  South 
Shore  railroad  being  subsequently  added  to  it.  The 
Old  Colony  Steamboat  company  was  also  formed, 
and  purchased  the  stock  of  the  Narragausett  Steam- 
boat company,  thus  establishing,  in  connection  with 
the  Old  Colony  raih'oad,  the  present  Fall  River  line 
between  Boston  and  New  York.  In  politics  Mr. 
Stearns  was  originally  a  whig,  but  afterward  be- 
came a  republican,  and  in  1862  was  elected  by  this 
party  to  the  state  senate,  re-elected  in  1863,  and 
chosen  president  of  the  senate.  In  1864  he  was  a 
delegate  and  vice-president  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  at  Baltimore.  He  was  elected 
governor  of  New  Hampshire  in  1869,  and  on  June 
3d  of  that  year  delivered  his  first  message  to  the 
legi.slature,  declining  a  renomination  in  1870  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  and  the  pressing  demands  of  his 
business.  The  convention  refused  to  accept  his 
withdrawal,  and  Mr.  Stearns  was  re-elected  by  a 
large  majority.  During  his  gubernatorial  terms  he 
gave  particular  attention  to  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  state,  and  reforms  in  the  management  of  the 
state  prison.  The  state  debt  was  reduced  nearly 
one-third  during  that  time,  while  the  state  tax  was 


reduced  more  than  one-half.  The  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  state  prison  was  changed  by  him.  The 
result  justified  his  course,  for  the  prison,  which  was 
before  ill  disciplined,  expensively  managed,  and  a 
constant  charge  to  the  state,  soon  became  well 
managed,  and  produced  a  satisfactory  revenue  above 
its  expenses,  while  the  care  and  condition  of  its  in- 
mates was  much  improved.  Gov.  Stearns  was  the  first 
republican  governor  of  New  Hampshire  Avho  had 
the  hardihood  to  appoint  a  democrat  to  a  position 
on  the  bencli.  He  was  exact  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  as  a  public  official,  as  he  was  in  his  at- 
tention to  his  private  affairs;  nothing  escaped  his 
notice,  and  no  department  of  the  state  but  received 
his  careful  inspection  and  supervision.  His  recom- 
mendation to  the  legislature  showed  the  most  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Stearns  was  one  of  the  originators  and  officers  of  the 
Soldiers'  Aid  Society  of  New  Hampshire,  and  was 
one  of  its  most  active  and  liberal  supporters.  He 
was  married  on  June  26,  1845,  to  Mary  A.  Hol- 
brook,  daughter  of  Adin  Holbrook,  of  Lowell,  Mass. 
He  died  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Dec.  39,  1878. 

SUTKO,  Theodore,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Prussia,  March  14,  1845.  His  father  was 
the  owner  of  a  large  cloth  factory  there,  and  was  a 
man  of  culture  and  literary  and  musical  tastes.  He 
died  in  1847.  His  mother  was  a  woman  noted  for 
her  beauty,  intelligence  and  noble  character.  Y^oung 
Theodore  inherited  the  fine  traits  for  which  his  par-" 
ents  were  distinguished.  He  was  the  youngest  of  a 
family  of  eleven  children,  and  came  with  his  mother 
to  America  in  1850,  settling  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
Ho  was  given  a  good  education  in  both  English  and 
German  schools,  and  thereafter  was  successively 
graduated  with  high  honors 
from  Baltimore  city  college, 
Phillips  Exeter  academy,  Har- 
vard college,  and  Columbia 
college  law  school.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  New  Yoi'k  bar  in 
1874,  and  since  then  has  resid- 
ed in  the  metropolis.  Al- 
though a  stranger  in  the  great 
city,  his  marked  ability  was 
recognized,  and  his  practice 
proved  remunerative  from  the 
start.  During  his  early  career 
one  of  his  clients,  whose  tangled 
business  affairs  he  had  success- 
fully managed,  died  suddenly 
while  traveling  in  Peru,  and 
left  Mr.  Sutro  quite  a  fortune 
in  recognition  of  his  services. 
From  1875-80  he  was  at  inter- 
vals employed  as  attorney  for 

the  Sutro  tunnel  company,  which  owned  and  oper- 
ated the  well-known  Sutro  tunnel  in  Nevada,  and 
thus  acquired  considerable  experience  in  special  lines 
of  practice  before  the  departments  at  Washington. 
From  1880-87  Mr.  Sutro  practiced  uninterruptedly 
in  New  York  city,  and  during  the  latter  year  became 
engaged  in  the  work  that  has  made  his  name  fa- 
mous. At  that  time  several  stockholders  of  the  Sutro 
tunnel  company  consulted  him  concerning  a  fore- 
closure suit  pending  against  the  company  in  the  fed- 
eral courts  in  Nevada.  The  suit  had  reached  a  point 
where  all  chance  for  saving  the  property  for  the 
.stockholders  seemed  hopeless.  The  management  was 
in  control  of  the  mortgagees,  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  establish  a  defence,  all  the  testimony  had 
been  closed,  and  the  case  was  on  the  calendar  ready 
for  final  hearing  and  judgment  of  sale  against  the 
company,  and  there  was  not  a  dollar  in  the  treasury 
to  meet  the  claim,  which  amounted  to  about  $3,000,- 
000.  The  stockholders  were  ignorant  of  the  value 
of  the  property  and  indifferent  as  to  its  fate.     At 
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this  critical  juncture  Mr.  Sutro's  services  were  se- 
cured, and  he  was  successful  in  obtaining  control  of 
the  company  for  the  stockholders,  forced  the  mort- 
gagees to  make  a  reduction  of  about  $1,000,000 
from  their  claim,  raised  another  million  dollars,  re- 
organized the  company,  and,  after  almost  incon- 
ceivable difficulties,  placed  the  property  on  a  paying 
basis.  People  had  so  completely  lost  faith  in  min- 
ing enterprises,  when  his  sex'vices  were  first  enlisted, 
that  his  plans  were  looked  upon  as  chimerical.  Mr. 
Sutro,  however,  persevered,  and  succeeded  against 
tremendous  odds.  He  was  greatly  aided  in  his  work 
of  raising  the  $1,000,000  additional  capital  by  the 
publication  of  his  book,  "The  Sutro  Tunnel  Co., 
and  the  Sutro  Tunnel."  This  work  has  been  pro- 
nounced a  model  of  literary  composition,  and  the 
ablest  and  most  interesting  report  ever  written  about 
a  private  business  enterprise.  It  completely  revolu- 
tionized public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  value 
of  this  great  mining  tunnel,  and  the  permanency  of 
the  Comstock  gold  and  silver  mines.  Mr.  Sutro  or- 
ganized the  Comstock  tunnel  company  as  a  successor 
of  the  Sutro  tunnel  company,  developed  a  plan 
whereby  he  freed  the  company  from  all  debt,  except 
a  bonded  obligation  on  which  no  interest  is  payable 
unless  earned,  and  as  president  of  this  company  has 
succeeded  in  paying  this  interest,  besides  redeeming 
a  large  number  of  outstanding  bonds  and  carrying  a 
substantial  cash  surplus  and  a  reserve  in  the  treasury 
of  unsold  bonds  of  the  face  value  of  over  $850,000. 
His  work  in  connection  with  this  company  is  consid- 
ered a  marvelous  feat  in  legal  and  financial  manage- 
ment. While  engaged  in  this  herculean  task  he  did 
not  neglect  his  general  legal  business,  and  as  part- 
ner of  the  firm  of  Salomon,  Dulon  &  Sutro,  has  a 
large  clientage  among  the  foremost  German- Ameri- 
can bankers,  and  financial  institutions  and  corpora- 
tions, as  well  as  acting  as  counsel  for  the  German 
and  Austrian  governments.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
prominent  clubs  and  charitable  and  benevolent  or- 
ganizations. Notwithstanding  his  many  affairs,  he 
has  also  found  time  to  become  a  cultivated  musician, 
and  to  indulge  his  taste  for  poetry  and  literary  work. 
Mr.  Sutro,  on  Oct.  1,  1884,  married  Florence  Edith 
Clinton,  a  beautiful  and  charming  young  lady  who 
shares  her  husband's  tastes  and  talents.  She  was 
graduated  from  the  women's  law  class  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1891,  being  the 
valadictorian  of  the  class.  This  class  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Mrs.  Sutro  is  also  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  finest  amateur  pianists  in  the 
country,  and  is  an  artist  whose  work  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  exhibited  in  the  National  academy  of 
design.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutro  are  very  popular  in 
metropolitan  society,  and  together  enjoy  the  same 
amusements,  sports  and  recreations,  and  whether  at 
work  on  problems  of  law,  in  acts  of  benevolence,  or  en- 
joying the  highest  attainments  of  art,  music  or  litera- 
ture, they  find  a  common  companionship.  The  New 
Tork  ' '  Mail  and  Express, "  in  an  extended  article  out- 
lining his  financial,  professional  and  social  life,  said : 
"A  distinguished-looking  man,  with  a  thoughtful,  in- 
tellectual face,  hair  prematurely  blanched  to  snowy 
whiteness,  and  dark  moustache,  and  a  pair  of  keen, 
piercing,  fiery  eyes,  is  frequently  encountered  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  New  York.  This  is  Mr.  Theodore 
Sutro,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  university  in  1871,  and 
lorsome  years  past  eminent  in  his  profession  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  oldest  German  law  firm  in  this  city.  Mr. 
Rudolph  Dulon,  brother-in-law  of  Gen.  Siegel,  and 
the  ex-war  governor  of  Wisconsin,  are  his  partners. 
Mr,  Sutro  is  attorney  for  the  German  consulate,  and 
also  attends  to  the  legal  business  of  the  Austrian  con- 
sulate. His  firm  are  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Germania 
savings  bank  and  the  Germania  life  insurance  com- 
pany. Mr.  Sutro  is  devoted  to  music,  and  is  the  possess- 
or of  a  fine  voice." 


KNOX,  John  Jay,  financier,  was  bom  at  Knox- 
boro,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  March  19,  1828,  son  of 
Johii  J.  Knox,  who  was  a  prominent  merchant,  bank 
president,  college  tru^ee,  and  brigadier-general  of 
militia  in  western  New  Yo:-k,  and  for  whom  the 
village  of  Knoxboro  was  named.  The  son  was 
graduated  from  Hamilton  college  in  1849.  Among  his 
fellow-students  were  Joseph  R.  Hawley  and  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  Thos.  S.  Hastings 
and  Emmons  Clark  of  New 
York.  He  was  teller  of  the 
Bank  of  Vernon,  of  which  his 
father  was  president,  for  two 
years,  al  a  salary  of  $300,  and 
of  the  Burnet  bank,  Syracuse, 
for  four  years.  He  was  sub- 
sequently, for  a  brief  period, 
cashier  of  a  bank  at  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  and  also  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  was  a  private  banker 
at  St.  Paul  for  si.x  years  pre- 
vious to  1862.  In  1861  and  '62 
two  carefully  prepared  papers, 
from  his  pen,  were  published 
in  Hunt's  "Merchant's  Mag- 
azine "  of  New  York.  The 
essay  in  January,  1862,  ad- 
vocated the  establishment  of 
a  National  Banking  System  as  recommended  by 
Secretary  Chase.  The  National  Bank  Act  was 
passed  on  Feb.  25, 1863,  and  the  secretary  gave  him 
an  appointment,  and  from  1866  to  1873  he  had 
charge  of  the  Mint  and  Coinage  Correspondence  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  His  report  upon  the 
Mint  Service  in  San  Francisco,  was  published  with 
the  Financial  Report  of  1866,  and  with  a  compli- 
mentary paragraph  by  Secretary  McCulloch.  'The 
same  year  he  made  an  examination  of  the  j\Iint  at 
New  Orleans,  and  discovered  a  defalcation  of  $1,100- 
000,  in  the  office  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Mint,  the 
largest  defalcation  in  the  history  of  the  government. 
On  Apr.  25,  1870,  Secretary  Boutwell  transmitted  to 
congress  a  bill  prepared  by  Mr.  Knox,  who  was  then 
deputy  comptroller  of  the  currency,  codifying  the 
Mint  and  Coinage  Laws  of  the  United  States.  This 
bill,  which  discontinued  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dol- 
lar, was  accompanied  by  an  elaborate  report  which 
was  followed  by  another  report  of  June  25,  1870,  of 
100  printed  pages,  both  of  which  were  printed  by 
order  of  congress,  and  contained  the  views  of  the 
principal  mint  officers,  and  of  well-known  scientific 
experts  upon  the  various  provisions  of  the  bill. 
■This  bill  was  subsequently  passed  with  a  few  amend- 
ments, and  is  known  as  the  "Coinage  Act  of  1873." 
An  amendmeud  to  the  Act,  in  recognition  of  the 
services  of  the  author,  made  the  comptroller  of  the 
currency  a  member  ex-oificio  of  the  Assay  Commis- 
sion, which  meets  annually  at  the  Mint  in  Philadel- 
phia, for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  weight  and  fine- 
ness of  the  coinage  of  the  year.  A  rapid  fall  of 
silver  followed,  and  this  Act,  from  that  date  until  the 
passage  of  the  act  authorizing  the  purchase  of  4, 500, 
000  ounces  of  silver  on  July  16,  1890,  has  been  the 
subject  of  more  prolonged  and  acrimonious  discus 
sion  than  any  financial  act  ever  passed  by  congress 
The  original  report  gave  the  reason  for  the  discon 
tinuance  of  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  and  the 
section  of  the  bill  containing  that  provision  was  dis 
cussed  by  various  experts  in  the  second  report,  anc 
the  paragraphs  referring  to  that  subject  were  print- 
ed with  headings  in  capital  letters,  so  that  the  charge 
so  often  made  that  there  was  some  attempt  at  con- 
cealment of  this  feature  of  the  bill  are  conclu.sively 
answered  by  the  public  documents  which  accom- 
panied the  bill,  as  well  as  by  the  discussions  in  con- 
gress.    Mr.  Knox  served  as  deputy  comptroller  from 
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1867  to  1873;  five  years  as  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency, from  1872  to  1877,  appoiuted  by  President 
Grant,  and  five  years  second  term,  from  1877  to  1883, 
appointed  by  President  Hayes.  He  was  again  ap- 
pointed by  President  Arthur  in  1882,  and  resigned 
on  May  1,  1884,  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
National  Bank  of  the  Republic  in  New  Yorls  city. 
He  had  a  continuous  service  of  seventeen  yeai's  in 
the  comptroller's  office,  and  nearly  twenty-two  years 
in  the  treasury,  and  at  the  time  of  his  resignation 
was  the  oldest  officer  in  term  of  service  in  that  de- 
partment. He  tooli  an  active  part  in  1878  by  the 
direction  of  Secretary  Sherman,  in  perfecting  the 
arrangement  which  first  made  the  assistant  treasurer 
in  New  York  a  member  of  the  Clearing  House,  and 
in  negotiating  the  sale  of  $50,000,000  of  four  and  a 
hal^per  cent,  bonds,  which  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  brilliant  financial  transactions,  preceding  and 
following  the  great  act  of  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments on  Jan.  1,  1879.  His  twelve  annual  re- 
ports are  a  standard  authority  on  the  financial  ques- 
tions which  were  discussed  during  and  immediately 
following  the  civil  war.  He  has  made  various  ad- 
dresses upon  financial  questions  before  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  New  York,  and  similar  bodies  in 
Boston,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  and  before 
the  American  Bankers'  association,  and  the  students 
of  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Johns  Hopkins  univer- 
sities. He  has  contributed  to  encyclopedias  and 
magazines,  and  is  the  author  of  a  monograph  upon 
"  United  States  Notes;  or  a  History  of  Hae  Various 
Issues  of  Paper  Money  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States."  (Scribner,  third  edition,  1887)  which 
has  been  republished  in  London.  On  January  16, 
1890,  he  made  an  elaborate  argument  of  twenty 
printed  pages  before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  house  of  representatives  for  a  "per- 
manent national  bank  circulation"  based  in  part 
upon  !;old  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  and  upon  a 
safety  fund  of  from  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000,  to 
accumulate  fi-om  the  semi-annual  tax  now  levied 
upon  the  circulating  notes  of  banks — thus  securing 
the  circulation  without  the  use  of  United  States 
bonds,  and  relieving  the  government  from  the  pur- 
chase of  such  large  amounts  of  silver  bullion,  as  was 
afterward  authorized  under  the  act  of  July  14, 1890. 
Mr.  Knox  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League,  Cen- 
tury and  University  clubs.  He  died  at  his  home  in 
New  York  city  Feb.  9,  1893. 

HOE,  Robert,  mechanical  engineer  and  manu- 
facturer of  printing  machinery,  head  of  the  firm  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and  London,  was  born 

in  New  York  city  March  10, 

1839,  son  of  Robert  Hoe,  and 
grandson  of  Robert  Hoe,  of  the 
Hamlet  of  Hoes,  Leicestershire, 
Eng.,  who  came  to  New  York 
in  1803  and  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  printing  presses, 
constructing  and  introducing 
into  America  the  first  iron  and 
steel  machines  —  the  wooden 
plates  and  screw  presses  being 
then  the  only  ones  in  use.  The 
family  is  of  Saxon  origin  (the 
name  "Hoe"  being  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  for  "High  "  or  "Hill"). 
On  the  mother's  side,  Mr.  Hoe 
comes  from  Puritan  stock.  He 
has  been  identified  during  the 
last  thirty  years  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art  of  printing,  and, 
as  in  the  ca.se  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  business,  spares  neither  effort  nor  expense  to 
meet  the  constantly  increasing  requirements  of  the 
printer  in  all  departments  of  the  art.  With  his  part- 
ners, he  has  greatly  enlarged  what  were  already  con- 


sidered very  extensive  works.  Those  fronting  on 
Grand,  Sheriff,  Broome  and  Columbia  streets.  New 
York,  have  floor-room  equivalent  to  five  acres,  and 
contain  a  plant  of  tlie  liighest  order.  The  London 
works  are  proportionally  well  equipped.  They  already 
occupy  a  block  of  ground  on  Mandfield  street,  Bor- 
ough Road,  and  are  being  rapidly  increased  to  meet 
the  demands  of  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  Fif- 
teen liundred  skilled  workmen  are  employed.  The 
apprentices,  averaging  300  in  number,  are,  in  addition 
to  regular  mechanical  training,  instructed  in  the  firm's 
night  and  day  schools.  The  "Hoe"  machines  are 
now  in  all  the  principal  printing-offices  of  the  United 
States,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
New  York.  Mr.  Hoe  has  always  resided  in  New 
York,  and  identified  himself  with  its  interests  and 
prosperity.  He  has  been  actively  interested  in  insti- 
tutions and  all  matters  relating  to  the  promotion  of 
literature  and  the  fine  arts;  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Arts,  and  of  the  In- 
dustrial Art  Schools  connected  with  that  institution. 
He  has  collected  and  possesses  one  of  the  finest  pri- 
vate libraries  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hoe  conducts 
a  model  stock  farm  in  Westchester  county,  where  he 
has  his  summer  residence,  and  his  choice  herd  is  being 
continually  improved  by  the  importation  of  the  finest 
examples  of  thoroughbred  dairy  stock  from  England 
and  the  Channel  Islands.  The  product  of  his  dairy 
is  often  exhibited  at  the  country  fairs  and  elicits  the 
praise  of  connoisseurs,  as  well  as  the  wonder  of  the 
country  people. 

SWING,  David,  clergyman,  was  born  at  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  Aug.  23,  1830.  He  lost  his  father  at  an 
early  age.  Until  his  eighteenth 
year  he  did  the  ordinary  work 
of  a  boy  on  a  farm  during  the 
summer,  and  attended  school 
in  the  winter.  At  that  age  he 
was  prepared  to  enter  Miami 
(O.)  university,  and  was  grad- 
uated there  in  1853.  While  he 
was  studying  theology,  he  act- 
ed as  principal  of  the  classical 
grammar  school  of  his  Alma 
Mater,  and  subsequently  taught 
Latin  and  Greek  there,  preach- 
ing occasionally.  In  1866  he 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
church  in  Chicago,  111.  The 
church  edifice  was  destroyed 
in  the  great  fire  of  1871,  but  his 
parishioners  hired  McVickar's 
theatre  in  the  same  city,  and  he  preached  in  it  until 
1874,  when  a  new  church  building,  the  largest  in 
Chicago,  was  built  to  accommodate  his  audiences. 
For  some  years  after  his  settlement  in  Chicago  he 
was  looked  upon  as  an  independent  thinker,  but  not 
as  holding  any  views  that  would  justify  a  charge  of 
unsoundness  in  doctrine.  In  May,  1874,  however, 
he  was  arraigned  before  the  Chicago  Presbytery  on 
the  ground  of  heresy,  with  thirty  specifications  on 
complaint  of  Rev.  Francis  L.  Patton.  He  defended 
himself  with  ability  and  eloquence,  and  was  acquitted, 
but,  as  the  prosecution  appealed  the  case  to  Synod, 
thus  threatening  him  with  further  annoyance.  Dr. 
Swing  withdrew  from  the  denomination  and  con- 
tinued his  work  as  an  independent  minister.  It  may 
be  added  that  although  many  of  his  former  co- 
laborers  in  the  Presbyterian  church  could  not  give 
unqualified  assent  to  his  theological  views,  they  have 
continued  to  admire,  without  stint,  his  zeal,  his  ability 
as  a  thinker,  and  above  all,  the  beauty  of  his  personal 
character.  He  has  published  ' '  Sermons  "  (Chicago, 
1874);  "Truths  for  To-Day"  (1874-76);  "Motives 
of  Life"  (1879);  "Club  Essays "  (1881),  and  "Ser- 
mons" (1884).  He  died  in  Chicago,  Oct.  3,  1894. 
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IRVIHG,  Washington,  author,  called  "The 
Father  of  American  Literature,"  was  born  in  New 
York  city  Apr.  3,  1783,  the  son  of  William  Irving, 
a  native  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  of  Sarah  Sanders, 
his  wife.  William  Irving  was  a  seafaring  man,  who 
for  a  time  had  employment  upon  a  British  vessel 
running  between  Falmouth  and  New  York,  and 
married  his  wife  at  the  former  port  in  1761.  Two 
_  years  later  he  settled  in  New 

York,  with  which  city  he  had 
become  acquainted  during  his 
several  voyages  thereto,  and 
started  in  business  for  him- 
self, as  is  stated,  in  William 
street,    near   Fulton.      Here 
were  born  to  these  two,  eleven 
children,  of  whom  Washing- 
ton Irving  was  the  youngest. 
During   the    revolution,   the 
family  suffered  from  the  trou- 
bles   consequent    to    such   a 
condition,   and  at   one  time 
were  obliged  to  flee  to  New 
Jersey,  where  they  lived  for  a 
while,  returning  to  New  York 
afterward,  and  residing  in  a 
comfortable   old  house  witla 
many   gables,   not  far  from 
John  street.     It  is  said  that, 
in  his  youth,  young  Wash- 
ington made  use  of  every  opportunity  he  could  ob- 
tain to  attend  the  theatre  of  the   town,   although 
this  course  was  frowned  upon  by  his  father,  who 
was  a  deacon  in  the  church,  and  a  severe  disciplin- 
arian.    The   boy's  first  schooling  was  obtained  in 
Ann  street,  at  a  dame  school,  from  which  he  went 
to  Fulton  street,  and  attended  a  school  kept  by  an 
old  revolutionary  soldier.     At  this  time  Chambers 
street  formed  the  upper  frontier  of  the  settled  part 
of  the  town,  beyond  which  were  meadows  and  farms. 
The  lad  continued  at  .school  until  he  was  sixteen, 
acquiring  the  English  branches,  a  little  Latin  and 
less  music,  and  such  skill  at  dancing  as  he  could  pick 
up  here  and  there.     He  was  a  voracious  reader  of 
the  "Arabian  Nights,"  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  "Rob- 
inson Crusoe,"  and  such  other  works  of  fiction  as 
afterward  became  classics.     Although   two  of  his 
elder  brothers  went  through  Columbia  college,  young 
Washington  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  an  uni- 
versity education.     He  entered  a  law  office  at  an 
early  age,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  devoted  him- 
self very  strenuously  to  legal  study,  as  he  was  occa- 
sionally able  to  take  a  trip  up  the  Hudson,  and  de- 
voted much  of  his  leisure  time  to  original  writing. 
He  wrote  for  the  "Morning  Chronicle,"  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "Jonathan  Oldstyle."    In  1804,  his 
health  requiring  an  absolute  change  of  scene,  his 
elder  brother,  William,  furnished  him  with  the  nec- 
essary means  for  a  visit  to  Europe.     He  was  supplied 
with  all  the  requisite  letters  of  introduction,  and 
visited  France  and  Itaty,  having  the  good-  f ortime  to 
see  the  fleet  of  Lord  Nelson  at  Messina,  just  before 
'ts  start  for  the  memorable  fight  off  Trafalgar.     At 
Rome  he  was  favored  in  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Washington  AUston,  the  great  American  artist. 
He  visited  Paris,  remaining  there  for  some  months, 
and  witnessing   the    impersonations    of  the   great 
Talma.     He  had  a  run  through  Holland,  and  then 
a  brief  stay  in  London,  where  he  saw  Mrs.  Siddons. 
Mr.  Irving  returned  to  New  York  in  1806,  wlien  it 
would  appear  that  his  literary  taste  and  capacity  had 
begun  to  gain  a  strong  hold  upon  him.     Uniting 
himself  with  his  friend,  James  K.  Paulding,  and  with 
his  brother  William,  he  began  the  publication  of  a 
periodical,  which  was  designed  to  follow  in  its  style 
and  intent  Addison's    "Spectator."    The  venture 
had  only  a  short-lived  existence,  however.     It  con- 
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sisted  of  a  series  of  genial  and  humorous  essay-s, 
framed  after  the  fashion  of  the  eighteenth  ceutuiy, 
but  failed  to  catch  the  public  taste.  Mr.  Irving  now 
entered  again  upon  the  practice  of  law,  but  without 
any  special  interest.  Possibly  this  may.  have  been 
due  in  some  degree  to  the  fact  that  at  this  time  he 
formed  an  attachment  for  Matilda  Hoffman,  daugh- 
ter of  Judge  Hoffman,  with  whom  he  studied  law, 
and  who  was,  moreover,  his  friend  as  well  as  his 
legal  instructor.  The  death  of  this  young  lady,  who 
was  accomplished,  gentle,  and  beautiful,  affected 
Mr.  Irviiig's  whole  life.  In  fact,  his  heart  was 
buried  in  the  tomb  with  Matilda  Hoffman  in  Trinity 
churchyard.  He  never  loved  again,  and  mourned 
for  his  lost  idol  ever  after.  Mr.  Irving  was  at  this 
tihie  engaged  in  writing  the  work  which  perhaps 
more  than  all  others  was  destined  to  immortalize 
him.  This  was  "The  History  of  New  York,  by  Die- 
drich  Knickerbocker."  After  he  had  partially  re- 
covered from  the  sad  blow  of  the  loss  of  his  betrothed, 
he  returned  to  his  work  upon  this  book,  and  com  ■ 
pleted  it  for  publication  in  1809.  It  had  an  imme- 
diate and  remarkable  success,  and  at  once  placed  him 
in  rank  with  the  best  writers  of  his  day.  It  is  said 
that  he  received  for  it  the  sum  of  $3, 000,  which  at 
that  time  was  considered  a  very  large  amount  to  ob- 
tain from  a  literary  venture.  After  this  he  still  in- 
terested himself  to  a  certain  limited  degree  in  law 
practice,  until  1810,  when  his  brothers,  Peter  and 
Ebenezer,  having  established  a  commercial  business 
with  a  branch  iu  London,  he  obtained  a  one-fifth 
interest  in  the  house,  and  for  several  years  was  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  transactions,  which  returned  to 
him  a  fair  income.  During  the  next  three  or  four 
years  he  wrote  brief  sketches  and  essays,  some  of 
which  appeared  in  the  ' '  Analectic  Magazine, "  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia.  In  1815  he  visited  Europe 
again,  where  he  met  the  brilliant  lights  iu  literature 
and  tlie  drama,  making  the  acquaintance  of  Camp- 


bell, Disraeli,  and  Scott,  and  for  the  first  time  ex- 
periencing the  joys  of  a  literary  reputation  in  a  ^reat 
literary  centre.  Mr.  Irving  remained  abroad  until 
1818,  when  the  firm  conducted  by  his  brothers  and 
himself  unfortunately  went  into  bankruptcy.  He 
was  at  once  offered  a  position  in  the  navy  depart- 
ment in  Washington,  which,  however,  he  declined, 
preferring  to  devote  himself  to  authorship.  He  was 
already  engaged  on  the  "  Sketch  Book,"  which  ap- 
peared in  numbers,  and  at  once  established  itself  in 
the  favor  both  of  his  American  and  his  English 
readers.  In  1820  the  completed  book  was  published 
in  London  by  John  Murray,  as  were  also  "Brace- 
bridge  Hall, "  and  the  "  Tales  of  a  Traveller, "  which 
appeared  between  1832  and  1834.  Mr.  Irving  re- 
ceived for  these  three  works  from  his  London  pub- 
lisher, about  115,000,  which  was  a  considerable  sum 
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for  the  time,  and  -nhich  made  liis  lifo  financially 
easy.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Irving  lived  for  a  time 
in  Paris,  and  afterward  in  Jladrid,  where  Alexander 
H.  Everett,  who  was  then  U.  S.  minister  to  Spain, 
appointed  him  an  attache  of  the  legation.  While  in 
Spain  he  began  his  ' '  Life  of  Columbus, "  which  grew 
out  of  some  studies  which  he  made  at  that  time  of 
the  works  of  Spanish  writers  on  the  subject  of  the 
voyages  of  the  American  explorer.  The  book  was 
completed  in  three  volumes,  and  published  in  1838 


jointly  by  Murray,  in  London,  and  by  a  publisher 
in  New  York,  netting  for  Mr.  Irving  the  sum  of 
$18,000.  Other  results  of  his  stay  in  Spain  were  his 
"Conquest  of  Granada,"  which  appeared  in  1829, 
and  his  charming  ' '  Tales  of  the  Alhambra, "  which 
was  published  in  1832.  This  last  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  all  of  Irving's  works.  It  is  full  of  the 
Moorish  atmosphere,  a  fact  especially  due  to  the 
singular  good  fortune  which  Mr.  Irving  enjoyed  of 
actually  residing  within  the  precincts  of  the  Alham- 
bra, through  the  permission  of  the  governor.  In 
1829,  while  still  a  resident  of  Madrid,  Irving  je- 
ceived  the  appointment  of  secretary  .of  legation  at  the 
court  of  St.  James.  He  left  Spain,  having  accepted 
the  place,  and  settled  in  London,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  In  1831  he  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 
In  1 833  he  returned  to  America,  after  seventeen  years 
of  absence.  He  was  received  by  his  fellow-citizens 
in  the  warmest  manner,  a  public  dinner  being  given 
to  him  and  all  possible  hospitality  being  extended  to 
him  on  the  part  of  the  admirers  of  his  works.  He 
now  purchased,  near  Tarrytown,  the  property  which 
has  ever  since  bee)i  known  as  "Sunnyside,"  altering 
and  rebuilding  the  stone  cottage  on  the  estate  to  its 
present  condition.  He  remained  there,  however,  for 
only  a  brief  period  at  that  time,  having  become  inter- 
ested, through  liis  acquaintance  with  John  Jacob 
Astor,  in  the  hitter's  investments  in  fur  trading,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  post  at  Astoria.  He  traveled 
West,  and  wrote  his  "Tour  on  the  Prairies,"  whicli 
was  publi.shed  in  183.5.  His  "A.storia"  was  pub- 
lished in  the  following  year,  and  with  regard  to  this 
it  is  said  that  he  refused  to  receive  from  Mr.  Astor 
any  sum  of  money  for  his  work  in  having  compiled 
the  volume,  which  was  of  course  greatly  in  tlie  in- 
terest of  the  Astor  enterprises.  When  Mr.  Astor 
died,  he  appointed  Washington  Irving  one  of  his 
executors,  and  in  that  way,  it  is  said,  repaid  to  the 
Jatter  the  debt  which  he  felt  he  owed  him,  as  Mr. 
Irving's  fee  for  acting  in  the  capacitj^  of  executor  ex- 
ceeded any  sum  which  he  had  received  for  any  of 
his  works  excepting  his  "Life  of  Columbus."  In 
1837  Mr.  Irving  published  his  "  Adventures  of  Cap- 
tain Bonneville."  He  had  also  entertained  for  a 
time  the  intention  of  writing  a  liistoiy  of  Mexico, 
but  he  gave  this  up  on  learning  that  William  H. 
Prescott  had  adopted  that  theme  for  bis  own  work. 


For  a  time  he  was  associated  editorially  with  the 
"Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  to  which  publication 
he  contributed  papers,  which  were  afterward  col- 
lected and  published  in  book  form  under  the  title, 
"Wolfert's  Roost."  In  1843  Mr.  Irving  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Tyler  minister  to  Spain,  an 
honor  which  he  accepted,  and  for  the  next  four 
years  he  resided  in  Madrid.  During  this  period  he 
was  inactive  in  a  literary  way,  although  he  had  al 
ready  formed  the  design  of  writing  a  life  of  Wash- 
ington. In  1846  he  relumed  to  America,  and  settled 
down  at  "Sunnyside,"  where,  during  the  next  two 
or  three  years,  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  uni- 
form edition  of  all  his  works,  which  was  published 
by  George  P.  Putnam,  in  fifteen  volumes,  between 
1848  and  1850.  Mr.  Irving  then  issued  his  "Life  of 
Mahomet  and  his  Successors,"  and  his  "Life  of 
Goldsmith,"  the  last  being  in  all  respects  one  of  the 
most  delightful  biographies  ever  published.  It  was 
about  1852  when  Mr.  Irving  began  to  work  seriously 
toward  his  "Life  of  Washington."  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1855,  that  the  first  volume  appeared, 
and  it  took  from  then  until  1859  for  the  five  volumes 
to  be  completed.  His  "Life  of  Washington"  did 
not  do  credit  to  j\Ir.  Irving's  power  and  judgment  as 
a  historian,  or  to  his  skill  and  elegance  as  a  wi-iter. 
He  was  past  the  allotted  period  of  life,  threescore 
and  ten,  when  he  began  it,  and  it  dragged  from  the 
beginning.  While  there  were  brilliant  passages, 
picturesque  descriptions  of  battles,  and  philosophical 
deductions,  the  effect  of  the  whole  work  was  unsatis 
factory.  This  was  Mr.  Irving's  last  effort  in  a  liter 
ary  direction.  He  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  extending  a  liberal  hospitality  to  his  friends  in  his 
beautiful  home  at  ' '  Sunnyside, "  wliile  at  the  same 
time  paying  proper  attention  to  all  the  duties  which 
devolved  upon  him  as  the  paternal  head  of  American 
literature.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of  a  num- 
ber of  Jiterary  societies,  and  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Astor  library,  where  much  of  his 
work  on  the  "Life  of  Washington"  was  done.  An 
interesting  occasion,  during  one  of  Mr.  Irving's  later 
visits  to  Europe,  occurred  in  Loudon  in  1842,  when 
he  was  present  at  the  Literary  Fund  in  that  city, 
which  on  this  occasion  was  presided  over  by  Prince 
Albert.  Among  those  present  were  Hallam  and 
Lord  Mahon,  representing  the  historians:  Campbell 
and  Moore  for  poets;  Sergeant  Talfourd  for  the 
dramatists  and  the  bar;  G.  P.  R.  James  for  the  nov- 
elists, with  Edward  Everett  present  as  American 


minister.  Mr.  Irving  was  toasted,  and  his  speech  in 
response  numbered  exactly  nine  words.  In  1845 
Mr.  Irving  again  made  a  short  visit  to  London  from 
his  post  at  Madrid,  when  he  met  S.  C.  Hall,  Will- 
iam Howitt,  Dr.  Beattie,  and  other  of  the  prominent 
literary  lights  of  the  day.  In  1866  Mr.  Irving's 
"Life  and  Letters,"  edited  by  his  nephew,  Pierre 
Monroe  Irving,  were  published,  and  his  works,  it  is 
said,  have  been  sold  since  his  death  at  the  rate 
of  30,000  volumes  a  year.  During  his  lifetime  600,- 
000  volumes  of  his  works  were  sold  in  the  United 
States.    Public  respect  has  been  shown  to  the  mem 
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ory  of  Mr.  Irving  by  placing  liis  bust  in  Central 
Park,  New  York,  and  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn. 
Numerous  portraits  of  him   exist,    from    the   one 
painted  of  him  by  the  celebrated  John  Vanderlyn 
in  1805,  to  that  by  Charles  Martin  in  1851.     A  bust 
of  him  by  Ball  Hughes  exists  at  "Sunnyside."    A 
Washington  Irving  association  was  formed  at  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y.,  near  "  Sunnyside,  ".in  1883,  which  com- 
memorated in  that  year  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  author's  birth.     On  that  occasion  flags  were 
displayed  in  Tarry  town,   a   few  visitors  went  to 
"  Sunnyside,"  and  passed  through  the  rooms  which 
were  so  long  occupied  by  the  great  author,  and  in 
the  evening  memorial  services  were  held  in  the 
Second  Reformed  church  of  the  town.     In  his  letter 
of  regret  sent  on  this  occasion,  the  poet,  John  G. 
Whitlier,  wrote:  "  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  re- 
gret that,  while  he  was  living,  I  did  not  feel  myself 
warranted  in  seeking  the  acquaintance  of  one  upon 
whom  I  could  have  no  other  claim  than  that  of  a 
sincere  admirer.     Our  literature  has  assumed  large 
proportions  since  he  laid  aside  his  pen,  but  his  writ- 
ings have  lost  none  of  their  attraction,  and  the  veil 
of  romance  which  he  has  thrown  over  the  Highlands 
of  the  Hudson  still  lingers  there,  and  Crow's  Nest 
and  Dunderburg  will  always  loom  through  it. "    Mr. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  speaking  on  this  occasion, 
gave  utterance,  in  the  peroration  of  his  address,  to 
this  beautiful  expression  of  his  idea  of  the  author  of 
Knickerbocker's  history:  "It  was  Irving,  not  Hud- 
son, who  truly  discovered  this  river  and  gave  it  to 
us.     The  early  navigators  used  to  get  aground  in  it. 
Irving  made  it  a  liighway  of  imagination.     Travel- 
ers, who  have  never  left  their  fireside,  voyage  up 
and  down  oh  it.     In  the  Indian  summer  these  shores 
are  golden,  these  hills  are  purple,  and  the  stream 
flows  on  as  in  a  dream.     In  all  seasons,  to  all  the 
world,  this  region  wears  the  hues  of  romance  that 
Irving  gave  it.     His  spirit  abides  here.     Here  is  his 
wild  cottage.     Here  is  his  grave. "    Irving  said  him- 
self of  his  work,  or  rather  of  its  intention:  "  If,  how- 
ever, I  can  by  lucky  chance,  in  these  days  of  evil, 
rub  out  one  wrinkle  from  the  brow  of  care,  or  be- 
guile the  heavy  heart  of  one  moment  of  sadness;  if 
I  can,  now  and  then,  penetrate  the  gathering  film  of 
misanthropy,  prompt  a  benevolent  view  of  human 
nature,  and  make  my  reader  more  in  good  humor 
with  his  fellow-beings  and  himself,  surely,  surely,  I 
shall  not  then  have  written  entirely  in  vain. "  '  In 
person,  Mr.  Irving,  in  the  height  of  his  powers,  and 
in  ripe  age,  was  a  man  of  about  medium  size,  rather 
stoutly  built,  with  a  tendency  to  carry  his  head  a 
little  on  one  side — a  peculiarity  which  has  been  ob- 
served by  artists  who  have  made  portraits  of  him. 
His  nature  was  genial,  kindly  and  affectionate.     He 
had  a  most  pleasant  manner  of  speech,  which  was 
graced  with  flights  of  beautiful  humor  on  the  slight- 
est suggestion  of  an  opportunity.     While  not  what 
would  be  termed  a  diligent  or  industrious  literary 
worker,  he  was  thoroughly  conscientious  in  the  prep- 
aration which  he  made  for  any  of  his  works  that 
required  study  and  research.     It  is,  therefore,  a  fact 
that  his  "  Life  of  Columbus  "  is  quite  the  best  stand- 
ard authority  oa  the  subject.     And  his    "Life  of 
Washington,"  although  faulty  in  some  respects,  is 
nevertheless  a  much  more  satisfactory  literary  struct- 
ure than  either  the  work  of  Sparks  or  of  that  of 
Marshall.    But,  of  course,  Irving's  literary  reputation 
rests  now,  and  will  hereafter  rest,  not  on  his  histori- 
cal works,  but  on  those  charming,  genial,  tender  and 
pathetic  writings,  his    "Knickerbocker's  History," 
his  "  Sketch-Book,"  "  Bracebridge  Hall,"  and  "Life 
of  Goldsmith."    Mr.  Irving  died  at   "Sunnyside" 
Nov.  38, 1859,  and  was  buried  on  Dec.  1st  following. 
The  grief  over  his  death  was  general  and  sincere,  not 
only  in  the  village,  where  the  shops  were  closed  and 
draped  in  mourning,  but  throughout  the  country. 


STOCKHAM,  Charles,  who  has  filled  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  lumber  and  general  business 
interests  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  born  near  Bristol, 
Pa.,  in  1820.  His  grandfather,  George  Stockham,  a 
native  of  Bristol,  Eng.,  came  to  America  in  1765, 
and  settled  on  Penn's  Manor  near  Philadelphia. 
Going  back  to  England  the  next  year,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth  Biss,  of  his  native  town.  In  1767 
he  returned  to  Pennsylvania  with  his  wife,  and  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  a  farmer.  He  served  in  the 
revolutionary  war  in  1781  with  Capt.  Robt.  Patter- 
son's company,  2d  regiment  of  foot,  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  years.  John,  the  youngest  of  his  three  sons, 
married  Alice  Smith  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  1816. 
Removed  to  Harford  county,  Md. ,  where  he  became  a 
successful  farmer,  owning  and  cultivating  a  large 
tract  of  land,  divided  into  three  farms,  and  which  are 
still  held  by  the  family  Their  four  sons  were  George, 
a  prominent  lumber  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  and 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Historical  society, 
Thomas,  a  farmer  of  Maiyland,  John  and  Charles, 
lumber  dealers  of  Camden.  Charles  Stockham  was 
four  years  old  when  his  parents  moved  to  Maryland, 
where  ho  attended  the  schools  near  his  home  until 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.  In  1838  he  went  to  live 
with  his  brother  George, 
then  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness in  Philadelphia.  He 
attended  a  Friends'  school 
in  that  city  for  a  time,  and 
then  became  a  salesman  for 
his  brother.  In  1856  he  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness in  Camden  as  a  part- 
ner with  his  brother  John. 
For  twenty-six  years  they 
had  an  extensive  trade  in 
selling  large  orders  of  white- 
oak  lumber  to  various  ship- 
builders in  the  large  cities 
along  the  coast  of  Maine, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jer- 
sey. They  purchased  ves- 
sels upon  which  entire  car- 
goes of  lumber  were  sent 

to  the  New  England  coast  and  elsewhere.  The 
pine  lumber  which  they  manufactured  at  their  Cam- 
den Mills,  and  supjDlied  to  the  trade,  was  largely 
obtained  from  the  lumber  regions  of  northern  and 
central  Pennsylvania,  and  floated  down  the  Susque- 
hanna in  rafts  to  the  head  of  tide  water  at  Port  De- 
posit, Md. ,  for  half  a  century  or  more  a  great  dis- 
tributing point.  Here  the  Stockhams  purchased 
rafts,  separated  them  in  parts,  and  brought  them 
through  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal  up  the 
Delaware  to  their  mills  at  Camden.  The  firm  of  J. 
&  C.  Stockham  continued  until  1883,  when  Charles 
Stockham  purchased  the  entire  interest,  and  con- 
tinued the  business,  increasing  its  volume  and  man- 
aging its  complicated  affairs.  He  has  been  identified 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  Camden,  and 
has  long  been  a  director  in  the  First  National  bank. 
He  is  a  man  of  plain,  unassuming  manners,  careful 
and  judicious  in  all  his  business  relations,  and  high- 
ly esteemed  in  his  community.  During  the  war  he 
firmly  supported  the  government ;  and  although 
never  called  upon  to  bear  anus,  he  threw  his  whole 
moral  and  financial  support  in  aid  of  his  countiy's 
flag.  Through  his  native  energy' and  individual  at- 
tention to  the  interests  of  his  business  he  has  had  a 
prosperous  and  successful  career  in  life.  Mr.  Stock- 
ham was  married  in .  1858  to  Mary  Humes  Tomb,  a 
descendant  of  a  prominent  English  family,  of  which 
the  late  Gen.  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia  and  Jacob 
Tome  of  Maryland, with  slight  changes  in  the  name, 
are  representatives. 
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BIGELOW,  Erastus  Brigham,  inventor,  was 
born  at  West  Boylston,  Mass.,  April  3,  1814,  son  -r *" 
Ephraiin  and  Mary  (Brigliam)  Bigelow.  His  fa 
was  a  farmer  wlio  witli  diiHculty  earned  enougJ. 
live  upon,  and  who  made  chairs  and  worked  &»• 
wheelwright  in  winter  to  eke  out  his  scanty  re- 
sources. Besides  Erastus,  he  had  another  son,  born 
about  a  year  and  a  half  earlier,  Horatio  Nelson  Bige- 
low. The  two  boys  attended  the  district  school 
when  there  was  any,  and  helped  their  parents  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  shop  at  other 
times.  In  the  mean  time  the 
father  established  a  cotton  fac- 
tory, and  Horatio  became  the 
overseer.  Erastus  was  more 
of  a  student,  the  tendency  of 
his  mind  being  particularly 
toward  music.  He  became 
proficient  on  the  violin  and  in 
later  years  both  of  the  brothers 
played  in  an  orchestra.  Eras- 
tus had  to  go  to  work  in  a  cot- 
ton mill  as  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough,  but,  although  he  en- 
"  joyed  studying  machinery,  he 
did  not  like  the  labor.  Desir- 
ing more  schooling  than  he 
had  obtained,  it  was  his  habit 
to  play  the  violin  at  dancing 
parties  in  order  to  earn  the 
necessary  funds.  While  still 
a  boy,  he  invented  a  hand  loom  for  weaving  sus- 
pender webbing,  and  another  for  piping  cord,  from 
which  he  realized  a  little  money.  By  1830  he  had 
saved  enough  to  enable  him  to  entei'  Leice.ster 
academy.  He  studied  Latin  and  showed  such  prog- 
ress that  his  teacher  recommended  a  college  course. 
But  his  father  did  not  favor  the  idea  and  when 
the  boy's  means  were  exhausted  he  had  to  go  to 
work  again.  He  would  not  return  to  the  mill, 
however,  but  went  into  the  dry-goods  store  of  S.  P. 
Morse  &  Co. ,  of  Boston.  He  there  became  interested 
in  stenography  and  without  any  teacher,  mastered 
the  subject.  He  published  a  small  work,  the  "  Self- 
taught  Stenographer,  "and  as  it  met  with  ready  sale, 
hejnight  have  made  some  money  out  of  it,  but  he 
took  a  partner  and  started  in  business  with  the  result 
that  he  found  himself  heavily  in  debt.  He  then  be- 
gan the  manufacture  of  twine,  and  afterward  estab- 
lished a  cotton  factory  in  Wareham.  Removing  to 
New  York,  he  studied  penmanship  and  taught  writ- 
ing for  a  few  months,  after  which  he  began  tlie  study 
of  medicine.  His  attention  was  directed  toward  the 
manufacture  of  Marseilles  quilts  and  he  invented  a 
power  loom  which  successfully  wove  knotted  coun- 
terpanes. A  Boston  house  took  the  invention  with 
an  understanding  that  the  inventor  should  receive 
one-quarter  of  the  profits,  but  the  firm  became  in- 
solvent, and  again  he  was  disappointed.  He  also 
invented  a  loom  for  weaving  coach  lace  by  power. 
Uniting  with  him  his  brother,  he  took  a  mill  at 
Leicester;  a  company  was  formed  and  named  the 
Clinton  company,  and  as  the  establishment  grew, 
the  place  became  Clintonville  and  finally  the  town  of 
Clinton.  Tliis  was  in  1841.  The  business  done  pre- 
vious to  1846  was  very  small,  but  steadily  grew  un- 
til it  gave  employment  to  100  people  and  produced 
100,000  quilts  per  annum,  worth  $150,000.  Inthe 
meantime  the  coach  lace  loom  suggested  to  Mr. 
Bigelow  the  carpet  loom.  In  1839  he  invented  a 
power  loom  for  weaving  two-ply  ingrain  carpets 
wJiose  production  was  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the 
hand  loom  used  at  that  time.  In  1845  lie  made  his 
first  application  of  the  invention  to  tlie  weaving  of 
Jacquard  Brussels  carpets  at  Lowell.  The  patent 
was  taken  out  in  England  in  Jlarcli,  1846,  but  not  in 
the  United  States  imtil  later.     In  1851  the  loom  had 


jli^r,.-' '"-'  ■- light  to  sr  h  perfection  that  the  jury  in  the 
■'alace  e.\.ii'bition  in  London  declared  his 
-.ii'peting  better  and  more  perfectly  woven 
hand  loom  goods  that  had  come  under  its 
ji._  _  ^ver  fifty  patents  were  taken  out  by  Mr. 
BigelSw,  including  inventions  for  weaving  coach 
lace,  counterpanes,  ingrain  carpeting,  ginghams,  and 
other  plaids,  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpeting,  tapes- 
try carpeting,  silk  brocatel,  and  wii-e  cloth.  Mr. 
Bigelow  was  as  skilled  as  an  organizer  as  he  was  in 
his  capacity  for  invention.  He  constructed  the  in- 
dustries at  Clintonville  and  Lowell  connected  with 
his  inventions,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  and  or- 
ganizers of  the  National  association  of  wool  manu- 
facturers, of  wliich  he  was  also  the  first  president. 
Later  in  his  life  he  made  a  study  of  the  tariff  ques- 
tion and  taxation  in  general,  publishing  many  im- 
portant articles  on  the  question,  claiming  that 
"  There  is  no  principle  of  universal  application  in- 
volved either  in  free  trade  or  protection;  they  are 
questions  of  policy."  He  believed  that  protection 
was  essential  in  this  countiy  and  would  be  until  the 
cost  of  labor,  taxation,  and  capital  should  become 
nearly  the  same  in  Europe  and  America.  Mr.  Bige- 
low was  a  republican,  b\it  meddled  very  little  in 
politics.  He  was  twice  married;  his  first  wife,  Susan 
W.  King,  died  in  1841;  his  second  wife,  Eliza 
Prances  Means,  was  a  daughter  of  Col.  David 
Means  of  Amherst,  N.  H.  They  had  one  child,  a 
daughter,  who  afterward  became  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Daniel  Merriman,  pastor  of  the  second  Congre- 
gational cliurch  in  Worcester,  Mass.  About  ten 
years  before  his  death,  Mr.  Bigelow  bought  an  estate 
at  North  Conway,  N.  H.,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Stonehnrst.  There  he  delighted  himself  by  forming 
a  system  of  irrigation,  I'aising  the  waters  of  the  Saco 
river  to  his  estate  through  the  power  furnished  by 
their  own  descent.  He  died  in  Boston  Dec.  6, 1879. 
KBATJSKOPF,  Joseph,  rabbi,  lecturer,  and 
author,  was  born  in  Ostrowo,  Prussia,  Jan,  21, 1858. 
He  received  his  elementary  education  in  Hebrew, 
religion,  and  secular  bi'anches,  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  place.  When  he  was  fourteen,  he  obeyed  the 
call  of  one  of  his  brothers,  wlio  had  established  him- 
self in  the  United  States ; 
and,  leaving  the  parental 
roof,  began  his  career  in  the 
new  wo^rld  (1872),  at  Fall 
River,  Ma.ss.,  as  a  clerk  in  a 
tea -.store.  Business,  how 
ever,  was  not  to  his  taste 
He  longed  to  study,  and 
even  while  clerking  devoted 
every  spare  penny  to  books 
and  spent  every  leisure  houi 
with  cultured  associates 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Slade  of  Pall 
River,  one  of  New  Eng 
land's  literary  women,  rec 
ognized  the  natural  abilities 
of  the  young  man,  and  resolv 
od  that  his  talents  should  not 
be  buried  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  career  to  which  fate 
seemed  to  have  assigned 
him.  Her  efforts  secured 
for  her  protege  admittance 
into  the  Hebrew  Union  college  in  Cincinnati,  Octo- 
ber, 1875.  While  studying  diligently,  both  at  this 
college  and  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  young 
Kranskopf  was  obliged  to  earn  his  living  by  irksome 
labors  as  a  tutor.  While  yet  a  student  he  contrib- 
uted articles  to  journals,  and  also  published,  with  the 
as.sistance  of  a  fellow-student,  H.  Berkowitz,  the 
first_  and  second  Hebrew  Readers,  and  "Bible 
Ethics,"  which  are  now  widely  introduced  as  text- 
books in  .Jewish  Sabbath-schools.  He  was  graduated 
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from  the  university  with  fulLcJegrees  in 
the  same  year,  also,  as  rabbi  ftv  in  the  Hal 
college.  Two  years  later  the  faculty  of 
Union  college  coui^irred  upon  him  the  de, 
tor  of  divinity,  which  was  the  first  D.  D.  i 
ferred  by  that  institution  upon  an  alumnus,  and  for 
the  first  time  by  a  Jewish  seminary  in  the  United 
States.  Some  time  before  his  graduation,  the  young 
rabbi  received  a  call  to  the  pulpit  of  the  B'nai  Ye- 
hudah  congregation  in  Kansas  city,  ]\Io.  He  labored 
earnestly  for  reformed  Judaism  while  in  Kansas  city. 
His  lectures  on  "  Jews  and  Moors  in  Spain,"  and  on 
"  Evolution  and  Judaism,"  attracted  great  attention, 
and  were  regularly  published  by  the  local  secular 
press,  and  largely  reprinted  by  the  religious  press  of 
the  country.  They  were  afterward  published  in  book 
form,  and  widely  circulated.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
praised  the  latter  work  highly,  and  ordered  500 
copies  for  distribution  among  his  congregation. 
The  question  of  a  Saturday  and  Sunday  Sabbath 
was  raised  by  thfe  young  rabbi,  and  in  spite  of  the 
bitterest  opposition. by  the  orthodox  element  of  Ju- 
daism, his  fearless  advocacy  gained  for  the  Sunday- 
Sabbath  a  host  of  friends  all  over  the  United  States. 
He  became  prominent  in  affairs  of  charity,  advocated 
and  started  a  free  labor  bureau,  and  inaugurated 
some  needed  reforms  in  the  distribution  of  charity. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Missouri  as  a 
life-member  of  the  Board  of  National  charities  and 
corrections.  In  1885  he  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  famous  Pittsburg  conference,  with  Dr.  I.  M. 
Wise,  the  president  of  the  Hebrew  Union  college,  as 
president.  In  1886  Dr.  Krauskopf  was  invited  by 
the  Young  men's  Hebrew  association  of  N"ew  York 
to  deliver  an  anniversary  address  at  Chickering  Hall. 
A  year  later  a  call  was  extended  to  him  by  the  Re- 
form Congregation  Keneseth  Israel  of  Philadelphia 
to  become  their  rabbi,  successor  to  the  eminent 
rabbis  Drs.  Einhorn  and  S.  Hirsh.  In  Philadel- 
phia his  activity  has  been  marvelous.  He  delivers  a 
sermon  every  Saturday  and  a  lecture  every  Sun- 
day. The  Sunday  service  has  been  very  success- 
ful, the  large  synagogue  being  filled  weekly  to  over- 
flowing, necessitating  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
with  increased  capacity.  His  lectures  are  printed 
in  pamphlet  form  regularly  every  week.  They  em- 
brace every  topic  in  the  field  of  science  and  sociology, 
as  well  as  of  religion.  One  of  the  first  delivered  was 
the  cause  of  founding  the  Jewish  publication  society 
of  America.  Dr.  Krauskopf  is  eminently  a  reform- 
er, and  is  giving  the  Jewish  reform  movement  a  di- 
rection and  a  force  hitherto  unthought  of.  His  views 
are  very  liberal.  He  ignores  most  of  the  ceremonies 
and  traditions  of  old,  accepting  only  that  which  ap- 
peals to  modern  reasoning,  and  is  borne  out  by  scien- 
tific research.  His  platform  is  as  follows  :  He  be- 
lieves in  the  worship  of  an  all-wise  and  all-powerful 
God  ;  in  a  future  existence  ;  in  morality  as  the  high- 
est expression  of  religion  ;  in  the  superiority  of  deed 
over  creed.  He  discards  the  idea  of  a  personal,  man- 
magnified  God,  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
the  superpatural  account  of  miracles  and  prophecy, 
and  finally  discards  the  idea  of  the  coming  of  a  Mes- 
siah, believing  that  the  Messianic  age  will  have  dawn- 
ed when  all  mankind  shall  be  one  brotherhood,  ac- 
knowledging the  universal  fatherhood  of  God.  The 
rabbi  regards  Jesus  as  a  sincere  Jew,  "a  human  man 
who  lived  divinely,  not  a  divine  man  who  lived  hu- 
manly, "  inspired  by  the  teachings  of  the  Jewish  law, 
and  innocent  of  the  dogmas  and  doctrines  that  have 
been  fastened  to  his  name  by  disciples  and  late  prop- 
agandists. Paul  he  regards  as  the  true  founder  of 
Christianity.  Dr.  Krauskopf  aims  through  his  teach- 
ings to  level  the  barrier  of  misunderstanding  and 
prejudice  which  stands  between  Jew  and  Gentile. 
In  his  "Sunday  Service  Ritual,"  Hebrew  prayers 
have  been  reduced  in  length,  and  ethical  and  mono- 


jistic  hymns  by  Christian  writers  have  been  incor- 
jrated.    Dr.  Krauskopf  exei-cises  more  than  a  local 

luence.     The  cause  of  reform,  of  which  he  is  the 

/emost  champion  in  America,  is  rapidly  spreading, 
-id  must  eventually  have  avast  influence  upon  mod- 
ern Judaism.  The  rabhi  is  gifted  with  a  fine  physique 
and  a  strong  constitution.  He  has  earned  his  success 
through  indomitable  energy,  natural  abilities,  and 
great  moral  courage. 

"WHITE,  John  Blake,  artist,  was  born  on  his 
father's  plantation  at  Eutaw  Springs,  S.  C,  Sept.  2, 
1781,  son  of  Blake  Leay  White  and  Elizabeth  (Bour- 
quin)  White.  He  received  a  thorough  academic 
education,  and  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office 
of  Judge  Lewis  Trezevant  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  He 
evinced  early  in  life  remarkable  talent  as  an  artist,  and 
in  1800  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  be  went  to  England 
with  his  friend  and  relative,  Washington  Allston,  and 
studied  art  under  Benjamin  West,  having  constant 
access  also  to  the  studios  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
Trumbull,  Fuselli,  Copley,  and  others,  until  1804, 
when  he  returned  to  Charleston.  In  1805  he  married 
Eliza  Allston  of  Georgetown,  S.  C.  In  the  same 
year  he  went  to  Boston  intending  to  follow  his  pro- 
fession as  an  artist,  hut  not  receiving  sufficient  en- 
couragement, he  i-eturned  to  Charleston  and  again 
took  up  the  study  of  law,  together  with  his  friend, 
John  C.  Calhoun  (who  afterward  became  a  distin- 
guished statesman)  in  the  office  of  Desassure  &  Ford. 
Sir.  White  achieved  great  success  in  his  profession 
as  the  law  reports  of  his  native  state  exhibit.  He 
was  repeatedly  elected  to  the 
state  legislature,  and  effected 
important  alterations  and  im- 
provements in  the  prosecution 
of  civil  cases.  In  the  war  of 
1812  he  raised  and  commanded 
a  company  of  infantry  from 
South  Carolina.  His  wife  died 
in  1817,  and  in  1819  he  married 
Anna  Rachel  O'Driscoll,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Matthew  O'Driscoll 
of  Charleston.  Mr.  White  was 
the  pioneer  of  literature  and  art 
in  the  South.  Tuckerman  in 
his  ' '  History  of  Art "  in  this 
country  styles  him  "The  Old 
American  Master."  In  1840 
he  received  the  gold  medal 
from  the  South  Carolina  insti- 
tute for  "best  historical  paint- 
ings;" and  "the  same  year  the 
Apollo  association  of  New  York 
awarded  him  the  first  prize  for  "best  historical 
painting,"  and  ordered  to  be  engraved  his  famous 
historical  picture,  "  Gen.  Marlon  Inviting  the  British 
to  Dinner  in  the  Pedee  Swamp,"  and  distributed  it 
among  its  members  as  the  best  historical  picture  of 
American  art.  This  picture,  with  some  other  noted 
ones,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  son.  Dr.  Octavius 
A,  AVhite,  No.  1011  Madison  avenue.  New  York. 
Among  his  famous  paintings  were :  ' '  Battle  of  Eutaw 
Springs,"  "Battle  of  Fort  Moultrie,"  "Mrs.  Motte 
Presenting  the  Burning  Arrows  and  Urging  Marion 
and  Lee  to  Fire  Her  Own  Residence  to  Dislodge  the 
British,"  "The  Capture  of  Andre."  One  of  his 
finest  works  was  "The  Unfurling  of  the  United 
States  Flag  in  the  City  of  Mexico  "  to  quell  a  civil 
riot.  This  was  presented  to  President  Jackson,  who 
was  exceedingly  proud  of  it,  and  took  it  with  him  to 
the  "Hermitage  "  where  it  remained  until  his  death. 
He  having  bequeathed  it  back  to  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  it  afterward  hung  in  the  capitol  at  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  where  it  was  destroyed  by  Sherman's 
army.  Mr.  White  was  the  author  of  several  dramas, 
all  of  which  were  produced  on  the  American  stage. 
During  the  troublous  times  of  "nullification"  in 
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South  Carolina,  Mr.  AVbite  was  a  stanch,  fearless, 
and  uncompromising  "  Union  man  "  and  advocate. 
He  took  a  conspicuous  stand  against  capital  punish- 
ment as  early  as  the  year  1820.  Mf.  White  was  the 
founder  of  the  Literary  Lyceum  of  South  Carolina. 
He  was  selected  to  deliver  orations  before  the  Cin- 
cinnati and  Societyof  76,  and  he  delivered  numer- 
ous addresses  before  literary  societies  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  other  states  in  the  Union.  He  was  a  man 
of  exceptional  intellectual  culture,  of  high  courage, 
of  personal  attractiveness,  and  broad  liberality  of 
thought  and  action,  that  made  up  in  him  the  truest 
type  of  the  old -school  gentleman.  He  died  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Aug.  24, 1837,  aged  seventy-eight. 
WHITE,  John  Blake,  physician,  was  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Oct.  9,  1850,  son  of  Dr.  Octavius 
A.  White,  and  grandson  of  John  Blake  White  of 
Charleston,  the  eminent  artist  and  author.  He  was 
prepared  for  college  at  Phillips'  Exeter  academy. 
New  Hampshire,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1873,  and  the  New  York  college  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  in  1874.  He  served  one  year  as  house- 
surgeon  in  Brooklyn  city  hospital,  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed .sanitary  inspector  of  the  New  York  health 
department.  He  was  assigned  special  service  in  the 
examination  of  milk  brought  to  the  city,  which  had 
been  suspected  to  be  largely  adulterated.  During 
his  ten  years'  service  in  this  department,  which  ex- 
pired in  1882,  he  did  much  to  break  up  the  system 
of  shipping  impure  and  adulterated  milk.  He  was 
hospital  surgeon  of  the  New  York  dispensary  for 
children  for  six  years,  and  was  appointed  visiting  phy- 
sician of  the  Charity  hospital  (now  known  as  the  City 
liospital)  in  1886,  which  position  he  still  holds  (1893). 
He  was  lecturer  at  the  Post-Graduate  medical  college 
for  two  years,  was  appointed  consulting  surgeon  at  • 
the  House  of  Refuge,  1889,  was  for  some  time  assist- 
ant to  Prof.  Pessenden  N.  Otis  on  diseases  of  the 
genitary  and  urinary  organs.  For  several  years 
past  he  has  made  a  specialty  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 
He  has  read  a  number  of  impers  before  medical  so- 
cieties, some  of  which  have  attracted  wide-spread 
attention  and  have  been  favorably  noticed  by  various 
medical  journals,  and  by  the  press  generally.  In 
1887  he  read  a  paper  before  the  Yorkville  medical 
association  on  '"The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 
Uterine  Flexions."  He  wrote  "Treatment  of  Phthi- 
sis by  Intrapulmonary  Injection  of  Carbolized 
Iodine."  He  effected  a  number  of  important  cures 
by  this  system,  some  of  which  were  considered 
"hopeless  cases."  He  invented  a  modification  of 
Sims's  Vaginal  Speculum,  a  great  improvement  over 
those  previously  used.  He  also  invented  an  instru- 
ment for  the  correction  of  uterine  displacements 
which  he  named  "  Metratrep  "  (metra,  the  womb, 
and  trepein,  to  guide).  In  1888  he  invented  a  new 
instrument  called  the  "Urethrotome  "  for  operating 
on  strictures  of  the  urethra;  he  wrote  an  article  on 
the  "  Treatment  of  Spasmodic  Stricture  of  the 
Urethra."  He  read  a  pijjtr  before  the  Yorkville 
medical  society,  Feb.  <ib  1888,  entitled  "Remarks 
on  Vesico-Urethral  Erethism  Peculiar  to  Locomotive 
Engineers."  On  Dec.  17,  1890,  he  read  a  paper  be- 
fore the  Northwestern  medical  and  surgical  society, 
entitled  "Remarks  on  the  Intrapulmonary  and  Sub- 
cutaneous Treatment  of  Tuberculosis."  He  also 
read  a  paper  on  "  A  Case  of  Stricture  Followed  by 
Rupture  of  the  Urethra  and  Extravasation  of  Urine, 
External  Urethrotomy  Recovery,"  before  the  Ameri- 
can association  of  genito-urinary  surgeons,  June  3, 
1890.  In  January,  1891,  he  invented  and  published 
a  description  of  an  "Antiseptic  Syringe  for  Hypo- 
dermic Medication; "  he  read  before  the  New  York 
academy  of  medicine,  Feb.  17,  1891,  also  by  special 
invitation  before  the  New  York  medical  union, 
March  10,  1891,  a  paper  upon  the  "  Value  of  the 
Subcutaneous  Administration  of  Gold  and  Manga- 


nese in  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis."  His  sue 
cessful  treatment  of  tuberculosis  by  this  method 
attracted  quite  as  much  attention  in  the  medical 
world  as  did  Koch's  lymph.  In  September,  1891, 
Dr.  White  read  before  the  American  association 
of  genito-urinary  surgeons  of  the  national  medical 
congress  at  Washington,  a  paper  on  the  ' '  Syphi- 
litic Cachexia."  He  invented  a  double  nasal  spray 
and  vaporizer  which  he  exhibited  before  the  Laryn- 
gological  section  of  the  New  York  academy  of  medi- 
cine, Nov.  25,  1891.  Dr.  White  is  actively  interested- 
in  many  of  the  leading  medical  societies  throughout 
the  country.  He  served  as  president  of  the  Lenox 
medical  and  surgical  society,  also  of  the  Yorkville 
medical  and  surgical  society;  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  academy  of  medicine.  New  York  county 
medical  society.  New  York  state  medical  association, 
American  association  of  genito-urinary  surgeons. 
Northwestern  medical  and  surgical  society,  Manhat- 
tan medical  and  surgical  society,  and  other  organiza- 
tions. He  married,  Oct.  25,  1877,  Margaret  Stuyve- 
sant  Jackson,  daugliter  of  Geo.  E.  B.  Jackson  of  Port- 
land, Me.,  and  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Petrus  Stuyve- 
sant  Ten  Broeck,  a  scion  of  the  old  Holland  families  of 
Manhattan  Island. 

WHITE,  Octavius  Augustus,  physician,  was 
born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Feb.  8,  1826,  son  of 
John  Blake  White,  the  distinguished  author  and 
artist  (see  sketch).  His  mother 
was  Anna  O'Driscoll,  daughter 
of  Matthew  O'Driscoll,  LL.D., 
M.D.,  who  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  honorable  and 
ancient  families  of  Ireland,  ed- 
ucated at  the  famous  college  of 
St.  Omar,  and  came  to  .  this 
country  in  1784.  In  the  line  of 
his  profession,  as  well  as  iu  the 
walks  of  general  science.  Dr. 
O'Driscoll  ranked  among  the 
first  men  of  his  day  in  South 
Carolina.     The  paternal  great- 

frandfather  of  Dr.  White,  Sir 
ohn  White  of  Kent,  Eng. 
(whose  title  was  suppressed  on 
account  of  his  being  a  Quak- 
er), came  to  America  with  Wil- 
liam Penn,  and  was  conspicu- 
ous with  him  in  the  government 
of  the  colony.  A  scm  of  his, 
Blake  Leay  White  (father  of  John  Blake  White), 
settled  in  South  Carolina  previous  to  tlie  revolution, 
became  a  planter  in  Upper  St.  John's  parish,  Berk- 
ley, iu  the  district  of  Charleston,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Abraham  Bourquin,  a  Huguenot.  He 
was  a  conspicuous  patriot  at  the  breakiiig  out  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  was  early  seized  by  the  British, 
and  held  on  parole.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
educated  at  Hudson's  academy,  Winsboro,  and  at 
the  academy  of  H.  M.  Bruas,  LL.D.,  in  Charleston, 
and  entered  the  college  of  Charleston,  and, the  South 
Carolina  medical  college,  graduating  A.B.  from  the 
former  in  1846,  and  IVI.D.  from  the  latter  iu  1848. 
He  soon  after  began  practice  in  Charleston,  where 
he  became  a  noted  and  successful  physician.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  commis- 
sioned surgeon  in  the  C.  S.  A.,  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  hospitals  and  in  the  field.  In  1862,  dur 
ing  the  yellow-fever  epidemic  at  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
he  was  selected  as  an  expert  by  the  war  authorities  to 
go  to  the  relief  of  yellow-fever  sufferers.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  in  1865,  he  removed  to  New  York  city, 
where  he  soon  acquired  a  large  practice,  and  became 
known  as  one  of  the  most  skillful  and  successful 
physicians  in  the  city.  In  1876  he  was  selected  and 
delegated  by  the  academy  of  medicine  to  attend  the 
yellow  fever  patients  at  Savannah.  Ga.,  during  the 
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prevailing  epidemic,  and  report  upon  the  causes  of 
the  scourge.  In  1890  he  removed  from  Second  ave- 
nue to  Madison  avenue,  wliere  lie  purchased  an  ele- 
gant residence,  which  he  enlarged  and  improved. 
Dr.  White  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  medicine.  County  Medical  society.  New  York 
Historical  society,  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, the  Lenox  Medical  and  Surgical  society,  the 
National  Health  association,  and  of  St.  Mark's  Epis- 
copal church.  He  married,  in  1849,  Claudia  Rebecca, 
eldest  daughter  of  Prof.  John  Bellinger,  M.D.,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  She  died  in  1852,  and  in  1858  he 
married  Elizabeth  Winthrop,  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
White  Chanler  of  New  York  city,  who  was  the  son 
of  Isaac  Chanler,  a  distinguished  physician  of 
Charleston,  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental  army,  in 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  one  of  the  original 
members  and  first  president  of  the  Medical  society 
of  South  Carolina.  On  her  mother's  side  Mrs. 
White  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  old  Dutch  gov- 
ernor, Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  John  Winthrop,  the 
first  governor  of  Massachusetts.  Dr.  White  has 
four  children.  His  eldest  son,  John  Blake  White, 
is  a  distinguished  physician  of  New  York  city. 

FISKE,  Johu,  author,  was  born  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  March  30,  1842.  His  name  was  originally 
Edmund  Fiske  Green,  his  father  being  an  editor, 
who  died  at  Panama  in  1853.  After  the  second  niai'- 
riage  of  his  mother  in  1855  he  continued  to  live  with 
his  grandmother  at  Middletown,  where  most  of  his 
boyhood  had  been  spent,  exchanging  his  name  for 
that  of  his  great-grandfather,  John  Fiske.  His 
youth  was  marked  by  great  precocity.  For  instance, 
he  began  Latin  at  six  years  of  age  and  Greek  at  nine. 
Before  he  was  eight  he  had  read  through  Shake- 
speare, and  at  twelve  he  was  in  the  midst  of  differ- 
ential calculus,  having  completed  Euclid,  plane  and 
spherical  trignometry,  surveying  and  navigation. 
He  entered  Harvard  as  a  sophomore  in  1860,  al- 
though he  had  already  advanced  in  every  depart- 
ment farther  than  the  college  course  could  take  him. 
Here  he  became  an  enthusiastic  investigator  on  his 
own  account  in  history,  philosophy  and  compara- 
tive philology,  averaging,  it  is  said,  fifteen  hours  of 
work  daily.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Harvard 
law  school  in  1865,-  and  immediately  opened  an 
office  in  Boston,  but  closed  it  in  six  months  to  engage 
in  literary  work.  Since  1869  he  has  been  more  or 
less  intimately  associated  with  Harvard  university  as 
lecturer  on  philosophy  (1869-71), 
instructor  in  history  (1870-71),  a.s- 
sistant  librarian  (1872-79),  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers since  1879.  He  has  also 
filled  a  non-resident  professorship 
of  American  history  at  Washington 
university,  St.  Louis,  since  1884. 
As  a  public  lecturer,  he  has  achiev- 
ed great  popularity  in  this  country 
and  in  Great  Britain.  His  first  im- 
portant book,  "Myths  and  Myth- 
makers,"  was  not  published  until 
1872,  but  for  more  than  ten  years 
previous  he  had  been  attracting  at- 
tention by  his  contributions  to  the 
papers,  magazines  and  reviews. 
"  Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy  " 
appeared  in -London  twoyearslater. 
His  subsequent  books  are:  "The 
Idea  of  God;"  "The  Destiny  of  Man;"  "American 
Political  Ideas;"  " The  Critical  Period  of  American 
History; "  "  The  Beginnings  of  New  England,"  and 
three  volumes  of  essays.  Perhaps  the  most  salient 
quality  of  his  genius  is  its  versatility.  He  seems  to  be 
equally  at  home  in  treating  of  language,  art,  music,  re- 
ligion, natural  science,  modern  literature,  the  classics, 


history  or  philosophy,  but  it  is  in  the  two  last-named 
fields  that  he  has  chosen  to  do  the  bulk  of  his  most 
serious  work.  In  philosophy  he  has  ably  expounded 
the  system  of  Herbert  Spencer,  supplementing  it  by 
opening  up  new  vistas  into  a  reverent  theism.  ' '  It 
is  as  a  disciple  and  expounder  of  Spencer,"  says  Ed- 
win D.  Mead,  "that  Mr.  Fiske  has  been  chiefly 
thought  of  in  most  circles,  perhaps,  for  many  years. 
His  prominence  in  this  capacity  has,  to  some  extent, 
been  a  hindrance  to  his  deserved  reputation  of  sin- 
gular original  power.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
he  shows  an  insight  and  comprehension  greater  than 
Spencer's  own,  while  his  form  of  statement  is  often 
much  the  more  felicitous."  In  his  treatment  of  his- 
tory Jie  displays  the  same  large  grasp,  insight,  and 
analytic  power,  and  the  same  ingenuity  in  extending 
the  aijplication  of  the  evolutionary  principle.  "The 
government  of  the  United  States,"  he  says,  in  the 
preface  to  "American  Political  Ideas,"  "is  not  the 
result  of  special  creation,  but  of  evolution."  This 
sentence  strikes  the  keynote  of  his  historical  method. 
In  writing  histoiy,  he  is  still  the  philosopher,  seeking 
before  everything  the  why  of  great  movements  and 
events.  His  style  is  invariably  rich,  flexible  and  clear, 
"such  a  style,"  says  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  "as 
was  perhaps  never  before  brought  to  the  illustration 
of  the  topics  with  which  jMr.  Fiske  habitually  deals." 
It  is  to  this  happy  gift  of  expression  that  he  owes,  in 
part  at  least,  his  success  in  popularizing  history  and 
philosophy  in  America,  without  compromising  there- 
by either  dignity  or  depth. 

DOWNEB,  Ezra  Pierce,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  North  East,  Erie  county.  Pa.,  Jan.  7,  1816,  the 
eldest  of  ten  children.  While  yet  a  mere  boy,  he 
did  his  share  toward  providing  for  the  needs  of  the 
struggling  family,  and,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  left  home  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world,  with 
little  more  than  a  stout  heart  and 
willing  hands  for  capital.  He 
proceeded  to  Buffalo,  and  ob- 
tained employment  on  Grand 
Island,  subsequently  removing 
to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  Col.  John 
Holland  Johnson,  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  New  York  and 
Oswego  line  of  canal  boats.  At 
that  time  there  were  but  few 
railroads  in  New  York  state, 
and  the  Erie  canal,  with  its  lines 
of  handsome  packets  and  pass- 
enger boats,  was  the  main  high- 
way of  travel  and  traffic  between 
Albany  and  Bufl:alo.  Mr.  Down- 
er soon  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  em- 
ployer, and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  boat.  He  followed  this  business  for  sev- 
eral years,  working  on  Col.  Johnson's  farm  in  win- 
ter. Aiter  the  railroads  were  built  in  the  interior  of 
the  state  Mr.  Downer  sought  a  wider  field  on  which 
to  expend  his  energy  and  abilit}',  and  in  1842  became 
the  agent  for  Charles  M.  Reed's  line  of  .steamers  on 
the  great  lakes.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  general 
ticket  agent  for  the  Michigan  Southern  and  North- 
ern Indiana  railroads,  having  under  his  supervision 
a  large  number  of  ticket  agents.  His  circuit  covered 
the  New  England  states.  New  York  and  Montreal, 
and  his  winters  were  passed  in  the  South  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  companies.  After  several  years  of  travel 
Mr.  Downer  severed  his  connection  with  the  railroad 
and  settled  down  in  Syracuse,  whei-e,  by  the  judi- 
cious investment  of  his  saving.s,  he  had  accumulated 
a  comfortable  property.  In  politics,  Mr.  Downer 
was  a  member  of  the  whig  party,  but  upon  its  disso- 
lution he  attached  himself  to  the  democratic  party, 
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and  has  always  been  a  zealous  advocate  of  its  prin- 
ciples. For  more  than  thirty  years  he  never  missed 
a  national  or  state  convention,  and  has  been  actively 
identified  with  many  of  the  niosf  stirring  political 
events  that  preceded  and  followed  the  civil  war.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  leading  men  of  the  dajr  has 
been  extensive,  and  he  has  enjoyed  the  personal  friend- 
ship of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Gov.  Seymour,  Dean  Rich- 
mond, Sanford  E.  Church,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished men.  With  the  exception  of  two  terms  as 
canal  collector,  in  1875  and  in  18T6,  5Ir,  Downer  has 
not  held  political  office. 

IVISON,  Henry,  publisher,  wa'i  bom  in  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  Dec.  25,  1808.  In  1830  he  came  to 
America  with  his  father,  who  soon  aftei'ward  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  leaving  the  lad  in  the  United 
States  to  learn  the  trade  of  bookbinding,  and  for 
that  purpose  apprenticed  him  to  William  Williams, 
of  Utica,  N.  Y. ,  then  the  largest  bookseller  west  of 
Albany.  Young  Ivison  was  taken  into  the  family 
of  his  employer,  where  he  was  treated  as  one  of  tlie 
children.  He  remained  with  Mr.  Williams  for  nine 
years,  and  in  1829,  after  he  had  served  his  term  of 
apprenticeship,  said  to  his  master,  ' '  Now  I  am  out 
of  my  time,  I  hardly  know  what  is  the  best  thing 
for  rae  to  do."  Mr.  Williams  advised  him  to  con- 
tinue in  his  employ,  and  the  following  year  saw  an 
opening  for  him  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  where  the  re- 
quirements of  the  people  and  the  professors  and 
students  of  the  Auburn  theological  seminary  de- 
manded a  book-store.  Mr.  Ivison  spent  about  six 
months  preparing  himself  for  this  business.  Mr. 
Williams  sent  his  son.  Wells  Williams,  to  Auburn 
with  young  Ivison.  to  see  him  well  started,  and  he 
remained  there  several  months.  Both  young  men 
were  destined  to  become  dis- 
tinguished in  their  walks  of 
life.  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Wells  Wil- 
liams subsequently  went  to 
China  as  missionary  printer, 
and  became  famous  as  an  his- 
torian of  that  country,  and  use- 
ful as  a  diplomat  in  negotia- 
tions made  at  various  times 
between  China  and  the  United 
States.  Henry  Ivison  built  up 
a  large  business,  not  only  in 
Auburn,  but  taking  in  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  small 
store  at  Auburn  had  but  one 
counter,  one  side  being  com- 
pletely filled  with  books.  In 
1846  Mr.  Ivison  removed  to 
j^  New  York  city,  becoming  a 

f  partner  of  Mark  H.  Newman, 

then  a  successful  school-book 
publisher.  The  style  of  the  firm  was  Mark  H.  New- 
man &  Co.  The  most  important  school-books  pub- 
lished by  them  at  that  time  were  Saunders's  read- 
ers, the  first  consecutive  set  of  school-readers  pub- 
lished in  America.  In  1841  a  new  partnership  was 
formed,  the  name  of  the  firm  becoming  Newman 
&  Ivison.  Mr.  Newman  dying  before  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  Mr.  Ivison  bought  out  the  entire  interest 
of  the  concern,  reorganized  the  business  and  took 
into  partnership  H.  F.  Phinney,  of  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  an  experienced  bookseller  and  son-in-law  of 
J.  Fenimore  Cooper.  The  firm  then  became  Ivi- 
son &  Phinney,  and  later,  Ivison,  Phinney  &  Blake- 
man.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  concern  was 
to  reduce  the  time  of  credit  to  wholesale  buyers;  a 
movement  that  has  since  been  followed  by  most 
school-book  buyers.  The  firm  published  more  than 
300  different  school-books,  and  the  sales  therefrom 
reached  magnificent  proportions.  Successful  school- 
book  publishing  represents  immense  capital,  sagac- 
ity and  business  entei-prise.     Mr.  Ivison  attributed 
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his  success  to  industry,  economy  and  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  one  line  of  publication  undertaken. 
"Among  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Ivison's  busi- 
ness life  the  finest  qualities  of  head  and  heart  were 
ever  conspicuous.  To  his  partners  and  employees 
he  was  like  the  head  of  a  family,  and  his  sunny  in- 
fluence pervaded  every  department  of  his  concern. 
It  is  said  he  never  had  a  harsh  word  with  a  partner; 
that  he  never  sued  or  was  sued  in  hit'  life,  and  that 
no  piece  of  his  business  paper  ever  passed  maturity." 
He  died  in  New  York  city  Nov.  26,  1884. 

HAIjLi,  Benjamin  Homer,  lawyer  and  author,  ' 
was  born  at  Troy,  N.  Y. ,  Nov.  14,  1830.  His  pater 
nal  ancestor,  John  Hall,  came  from  England  and 
settled  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1630.  His  mater- 
nal ancestor,  Thomas  Fitch,  Sr.,  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica from  Booking,  Essex  county,  in  England,  about 
1640,  and  settled  at  Norwalk,  Conn.  Thomas  Pitch, 
the  great-grandson  of  Thomas  Fitch,  Si'.,  and  great- 
great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  re- 
vised and  perfected  a  new  charter  for  Yale  college 
in  1745,  and  fi'amed  the  laws  of  Connecticut.  He 
served  that  colony  in  a  number  of  ofiicial  positions, 
and  was  its  governor  from  1754-66.  Benjamin's  pa- 
ternal grandfather  was  Lot  Hall, 
of  Westminster,  Vt.,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  U.  S.  naval  ser- 
vice during  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  was  subsequently  an 
eminent  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Vermont.  His  father, 
Daniel  Hall,  a  lawyer  of  local 
repute,  was  born  at  Westmin- 
ster, Vt.,  July  17, 1787,was  grad- 
uated from  Middlebury  college, 
and  in  1806  removed  to  Troy, 
N.  Y. ,  where  he  resided  and  prac- 
ticed his  profession  until  his  V' 
death,  Dec.  10, 1868.  His  moth- 
er, Anjinette  Pitch,  was  born  in 
New  York  city  June  21,1800,and 
died  at  Troy,  N.  Y. ,  Feb.  25, 1884. 
Benjamin  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege in  the  private  schools  of 
his  native  city,  and  at  Phillips 
academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  and  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1851.  During  his  senior  year  he  pub- 
lished anonymously  a  work  entitled  "  A  Collection 
of  College  Words  and  Customs."  Upon  the  author's 
name  becoming  known,  he  was  given  the  three  his- 
tories of  Harvard  then  extant,  in  each  of  the  vol- 
umes the  following  inscription  being  inserted  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  president:  "Presented  to  Mr. 
Benj.  H.  Hall  by  the  corporation  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, June  18,  1851.  Jared  Sparks,  president." 
A  second  edition  of  the  work,  revised  and  en- 
larged, appeared  in  1856.  Mr.  Hall  published 
in  1858,  "A  History  of  Eastern  Vermont  from  its 
Settlement  to  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
with  a  Biographical  Chapter  and  Appendixes."  In 
1860  he  published  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  books 
and  pamphlets  relating  to  Vermont,  or  portions  of 
it,  this  being  the  third  number  in  the  series  known 
as  "Bibliography  of  the  United  States."  After 
leaving  college  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1856,  and  has  since  practiced  at  Troy,  N.  Y., 
making  a  specialty  of  the  branch  of  that  science 
which  treats  of  real  estate,  its  titles,  incidents,  and 
the  various  complications  that  often  arise  in  its  trans- 
fer. He  has  served  as  city  clerk  and  chamberlain 
for  the  city  of  Troy,  and  from  April,  1878,  to  Au- 
gust, 1880,  he  was  editor  of  the  Troy  "Morning 
Whig."  Mr.  Hall  has  done  a  great  variety  of  liter- 
ary work,  all  of  which  stamps  him  as  an  author  of 
high  merit.  He  was  married  June  1,  1859,  to  Mar- 
garet McCoren  Lane,  the  third  daughter  of  Jacob 
L.  Lane,  late  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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LEE,  Henry,  soldier  and  governor  of  Virginia, 
was  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Va.,  Jan.  39, 1756. 
He    was   educated   at    Princeton  College,   N.   J., 
where  be  was  graduated  in  1774.     On  his  return 
to  Virginia  the  young  man    was    intrusted  with 
the   management    of    the    private    aflfairs    of    the 
family,  as  his  father,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  burgesses  was  en- 
gaged at  the  time  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  with  the   Indian  tribes.     In 
1776  Henry  Lee  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  captain  of  cavalry  under  Col. 
Theodoric  Bland,  but  it  was  not  until 
September  of  the  following  year  that 
he  joined  the  main  army.     There  his 
skill,  his  discipline  and  his  manly  and 
soldier-like  bearing  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major  and  given  the  command  of  a 
separate  cavalry  corps,  which,  when 
ocmpleted,  included  three  companies 
of  horse  and  was  known  as"   Lee's 
Legion."    It  was  from  this  command 
the  brilliant  and  dashing  young  officer  received  the 
name  of  ' '  Lighthorse  Harry. "  One  of  his  most  daring 
expeditions  was  a  successful  attempt  to  surprise  the 
British  garrison  at  Pawlus  Hook,  where,  with  the  loss 
of  only  five  men,  he  captured  more  than  150  pris- 
oners, congress  recognizing  this  brilliant  feat  by  the 
gift  of  a  gold  medal.     Prom  1780  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  Lee  served  under  Gen.  Greene,  for  whom  he 
did  very  important  work  in  a  number  of  actions, 
especially  distinguishing  himself  at  the  battle  of  Guil- 
ford and  capturing,  among  other  foits.  Fort  Corn- 
wallis.     At  Guilford,  Lee's  Legion  is  said  to  have 
actually  routed  Tarleton's  dragoons.     In  June,  1781, 
Lee  besieged  the  city  of  Augusta  for  sixteen  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  it  was  surrendered  to  him.     He 
was  conspicuous  also  in  the  siege  of  Ninety-six  and 
at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs.     He  was  one  of  the 
most  dashing  officers  on  the  American  side  in  the 
revolution  and  was  greatly  admired   and    highly 
esteemed    by  Washington.     After    the   war,   Lee 
married  a  cousin,  Matilda  Lee,  who  owned  Stratford 
House,  where  he  thereafter  resided.     In  1786  he  was 
appointed  a  delegate  to  congress  from  Virginia,  and 
remained  in   that  body  until  the  constitution  was 
adopted.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature from  1789-91,  succeeding,  in  the  latter  year, ' 
Beverly  Randolph  as  governor  of  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia, an  office  he  held  three  years.  In  1794  Washing- 
ton appointed  him  to  command  the  forces  sent  to 
suppress  the  whiskey  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania. 
Five  years  later,  he  was  a  member  of  congress,  where 
he  was  chosen  to   pronounce  a  funeral  oration  on 
Washington,  and  it  was  in  this  oration  that  Lee  used 
the  words  since  so  celebrated  :   "  First  in  war,  first 
in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."    In 
1801  Col.  Lee  retired  to  private  life,  and  unfortu- 
nately his  last  years  were  distressed  by  pecuniary 
troubles.     About  the  year  1809,  when  he  is  said  to 
have  been  imprisoned  for  debt,  he  wrote  his  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Department  of 
the  United  States."    In  1814  he  chanced  to  be  in 
Baltimore  at  the  time  when  a  riot  occurred  in  which 
the  mob  attacked  the  printing  office.   He  was  carried 
for  safety  to  the  jail,  which  was  attacked,  Lee  him- 
self being  severely  wounded.     He  then  went  to  the 
West  Indies  for  his  health.     He  found  no  relief  in  a 
change  of  climate  and  remained  but  a  short  time, 
soon  turning  his  face  toward  his  old  home,  which, 
however,  he  never  reached  alive.     Being  in  an  en- 
feebled and  disconsolate  condition,  he  made  the  jour- 
ney by  easy  stages.     In  the  spring  of  1818  he  reached 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Shaw,  a  daughter  of  his  old  friend 
and  compatriot,  Nathaniel  Greene,  where  he  died. 


He  was  the  father  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  by  his 
second  wife,  Anne  Carter.  He  had  three  sons  and 
two  daughters  by  this  wife,  and  one  son  and  one 
daughter  by  his  first  wife.  He  died  on  Cumberland, 
Island,  near  St.  Mary'.s,  Ga.,  March  25,  1818. 

I/AZABTJS,  Emma,  author,  was  born  July  22, 
1849,  in  New  York  city.  She  was  a  shy  and  im- 
pressible child,  to  whom  it  was  easier  and  more 
natural  to  write  than  to  talk.  The  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  excited  her  first  poetical  expression,  and 
three  years  later,  when  seventeen,  her  first  book  was 
published,  which  was  made  up  of  po5ms  and  trans- 
lations. Classical  and  romantic  subjects  found,  later, 
artistic  treatment  at  her  hands,  and  were  followed 
by  "Epochs,"  a  poem  possessing  subjective  and  bio- 
graphical value.  Her  early  writings  are  marked  by 
a  profound  melancholy,  not  only  the  melancholy  so 
common  to  young  writers  of  sensitive  natures,  but 
with  her  it  was  the  unconscious  expression  of  the  in- 
herited sorrow  of  her  race — "the  sympathy  in  the 
blood."  In  very  young  womanhood  she  became  a 
student  of  Emerson's  writings,  which  were  a  stimulus 
and  a  recreation  to  her.  The  infiuence  was  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  by  a  correspondence  of  many 
years,  and  a  personal  friendship,  which  was  power- 
ful in  developing  and  directing  her  intellectual 
thought.  In  1874  she  wrote  a  romance,  "Alide," 
founded  on  Goethe's  ' '  Autobiography, "  which  was 
the  occasion  for  a  commendatory  letter  from  Turge- 
nieff,  and  in  1876  she  published  a  tragedy,  "The 
Spagnoletto,"  which  showed  a 
marked  advance  on  previous 
work.  She  made  a  very  ac- 
ceptable translation  of  Heine's 
poems,  and  also  many  transla- 
tions from  the  Hebrew  poets 
of  mediaeval  Spain.  The  terri- 
ble persecution  of  the  Jews  in 
Russia,  in  1879,  awakened  her 
enthusiasm  for  the  Jews,  to 
which  she  had  previously  been 
indifferent.  Hitherto  she  had 
found  her  ideals  and  inspira- 
tion in  other  nations  and  liter- 
atures; now  was  unfolded  to 
her  the  unique  history  of  her 
splendid  race — homeless,  and 
deprived  of  means  of  develop- 
ment, but  always  remaining  a 
strong  factor  in  the  world's 
progress.  With  her  answer  to 
Mme.  Ragozin's  defence  of  Russian  atrocities,  she 
began  her  work  as  defender  of  her  faith  and  her 
race,  which  developed  the  best  expression  of  her 
faculties.  For  years  she  wrote  on  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion, resolved,  like  Daniel  Deronda,  to  "  awaken  a 
movement  in  other  minds,"  and  published  in  the 
"American  Hebrew"  a  series  of  "Epistles  to  the 
Hebrews,"  in  which  she  sought  to  encourage  a  "re- 
turn to  the  varied  pursuits  and  broad  systems  of 
physical  and  intellectual  education  "  of  her  ancestors; 
an  organized  effort  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  op- 
pre.ssed  Jews  in  other  countries,  and  a  "closer  and 
wider  study  of  Hebrew  literature  and  history."  Her 
efforts  were,  not  limited  by  her  pen,  but  when  the 
fugitives  came  poui-ing  'into  the  United  States  she 
visited  them,  learned  their  stories  and  their  suffer- 
ings, and  in  the  most  practical  way  sought  to  miti- 
gate their  condition.  While  under  the  excitement  of 
these  efforts  she  wrote  what  has  been  considered  her 
best  work,  the  "Dance  to  Death,"  a  drama  o£  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Thuringia  in  the  twelfth 
centuiy.  In  1883  she  went  abroad,  and  again  in 
1885,  after  illness  and  bereavement,  which  brought 
a  loss  of  vigor  and  a  depression  from  which  she  never 
rallied.  She  returned  home  in  July,  1887,  and  died 
Nov.  19,  1887, 
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DAVIES,  Charles,  mathematician,  was  born 
in  Washington,  Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  Jan.  23, 
1798.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas  John 
Davies.  Until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  he  at- 
tended the  public  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
home.  Black  Lake,  N.  Y.,  where  his  parents  had 
settled  when  he  was  quite 
young.  During  the  war  of 
1813  Gen.  Swift,  chief  of  en- 
gineers of  the  U.  S.  army,  vis- 
ited his  father's  house,  and  be- 
came interested  in  the  lad. 
Perceiving  at  once  his  evident 
talent  and  ambition,  he  urged 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  the 
U.  S.  military  academy  at  West 
Point,  and  interested  himself 
in  securing  his  appointment. 
He  entered  the  academy  in 
1814,  but  did  not  complete  the 
course,  as  the  necessities  of  the 
war  demanded  an  increase  of 
oiflcers,  and  Dec.  11,  1815,  he 
was  graduated  and  commis- 
sioned brevet  second  lieuten- 
ant of  light  artillery,  and  act- 
ed with  this  rank  in  garrison 
at  the  New  England  posts.  Aug.  31,  1816,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  engineer  corps  with  rank  of 
second  lieutenant,  and  in  1816  resigned  this  office 
to  accept  a  position  as  instructor  in  the  U.  S.  military 
academy,  and  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  con- 
tinued his  connection  with  the  institution,  serving  as 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  of  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy,  and  as  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. During  his  stay  at  West  Point  he  married 
Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Jared  Mansfield,  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  U.  S.  engineers,  and  professor  at  West 
Point.  In  1836  he  went  to  Europe  on  account  of  his 
health,  and  consequently  resigned  his  position  at 
West  Point.  In  1837  he  returned  to  America,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  Trinity 
college,  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  four 
years.  In  1841  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  visitors  to  the  jNIilitary  academy,  West  Point,  and 
Nov.  17th,  the  same  year,  was  reappointed  in  the 
army  as  paymaster,  with  rank  of  major,  and  re- 
mained at  West  Point  until  Sept.  30,  1846,  when  he 
resigned,  and  settled  in  New  York  city.  In  1848-49 
he  filled  the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  phil- 
osophy in  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
In  1857  he  accepted  the  chair  of  higher  mathematics 
in  Columbia  college.  New  York  city,  which  position 
he  retained  until  1865,  when  he  retired  from  duty 
after  an  active  career  of  forty  years  spent  in  teach- 
ing and  developing  the  science  of  which  he  was  an 
acknowledged  master.  Upon  his  retirement  he  was 
appointed  emeritus  professor.  He,  like  the  rest  of 
his  family,  was  an  ardent  Episcopalian,  and  took 
part  in  the  founding  of  St.  Luke's  chui'ch,  to  which 
he  donated  liberally,  and  was  a  member  of  the  vestry. 
He  has  written  a  series  of  mathematical  text-books, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  lucidity.  These 
books  cover  the  entire  ground  from  primary  arith- 
metic to  the  highest  mathematics,  and  are  still  in 
use  as  the  standard  of  instruction  in  mathematics  at 
the  Military  academy.  In  1849  he  was  awarded  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  Geneva  college.  New 
York.  The  portrait  of  Prof.  Davies  is  from  an  orig- 
inal furnished  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  He  died  at 
Fishkill-on-Kudson  Sept.  17,  1876. 

DAVIES,  Henry  Ebenezer,  jurist,  was  born  at 
Black  Lake,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y. ,  Feb.  8, 1805, 
the  son  of  Thomas  John  and  Ruth  (Foote)  Davies. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  to  obtain  broader  educational  facilities  than 
tiose  afforded  br  the  district  schools  in  the  neigh- 


borhood. Here  he  became  a  member  of  the  family 
of  Judge  Alfred  Conkling,  and  the  judge  particularly 
directed  his  attention  to  the  legal  education  of  the 
boy.  In  April,  1836,  soon  after  he  had  completed 
his  twenty-first  year,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Albany  county,  and  selected  Buffalo,  then  a  small 
town  on  the  western  frontier,  as  a  place  to  begin  bis 
professional  career.  In  the  winter  of  1829-30,  he 
removed  to  New  York  city,  where  he  became  a 
partner  of  his  uncle,  Samuel  A.  Foote,  which  con- 
nection he  retained  until  1848,  when  Mr.  Foote  re- 
tired from  practice.  He  next  formed  a  partnership 
with  William  Kent,  which  continued  until  he  was 
elected  to  the  bench.  He  was  a  whig  in  politics,  and 
had  much  renown  as  a  platform  orator,  and  in  1840 
was  elected  assistant  alderman  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  from  the  fifteenth  ward,  and  the  following 
year  was  made  alderman,  and  was  also  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  selected  to  celebrate  the 
introduction  of  Croton  water  into  the  city  of  New 
York.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  corporation  coun- 
sel, and  retained  the  position  three  years.  He  was 
a  warm  personal  friend  and  the  confidential  adviser 
of  Millard  Fillmore,  and  in  1855,  after  Mr.  Fillmore's 
retirement  from  office,  accompanied  him  abroad. 
Upon  his  return  to  America  he  was  nominated  for 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  to  supply  the  vacancy  , 

caused  by  the  demise  of  Judge  ,  i,% 

R.  H.  Morris,  and  was  elected. 
In  the  fall  of  1859  lie  was  elect- 
ed to  the  court  of  appeals  for 
a  term  of  eight  years,  during 
the  last  two  of  which  he  filled 
the  position  of  chief  justice. 
He  declined  re-election  at  the 
completion  of  his  term,  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  in 
New  York  city,  in  partnership 
with  Noah  Davis.  He  was 
counsel  for  the  Mutual  life  in- 
sui-auce  company,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  other  large  corporations, 
but  employed  himself  chiefly 
in  chamber  practice,  and  as 
refeiee  in  important  cases,  for 
which  he  was  particularly  fit- 
ted through  his  long  experi- 
ence on  the  bench.  On  July  1,  1835,  he  married 
Rebecca  Waldo  Tappan,  a  daughter  of  John  Tap- 
pan,  a  well-known  merchant  of  Boston,  Mass.  He 
was  faithful  to  the  church  of  his  ancestors,  and  a 
prominent  member  of  St.  Luke's  Protestant  Episco- 
pal church,  Matteawan,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y. 
He  was  for  a  long  period  a  director  of  the  Institution 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  was 
its  president  during  the  last  year  of  his  life.  In 
1870  he  accepted  the  position  of  Dean  of  the  law 
school  of  the  University  of  New  York,  which  place  - 
he  held  until  his  death.  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  the  university  and  also  from  Amherst 
college.  He  died  in  New  York  city  Dec.  17,  1881. 
DAVIES,  Thomas  Alfred,  soldier  and  civil  en- 
gineer, was  born  at  Black  Lake,  St.  Lawrence  county, 
N.  Y. ,  Dec.  3, 1809,  the  youngest  child  of  Thomas  John 
and  Ruth  (Foote)  Davies.  His  youth,  up  to  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  was  passed  on  his  father's  farm.  He 
then  secured  an  appointment  as  a  cadet  in  the  U.  S. 
military  academy  at  West  Point,  which  institution  he 
entered  July  1,  1835,  and  after  completing  the  full 
course,  was  graduated  in  1829,  and  was  at  once  com- 
missioned as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  the  1st  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  U.  8.  army.  He  served  for  one  year 
with  this  rank  at  Fort  Crawford,  in  what  was  then  the 
territory  of  Wisconsin,  at  that  time  considered  to  be 
on  the  extreme  western  frontier  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  subsequently  ordered  to  West  Point,  where 
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he  remained  until  1831,  filling  the  position  of  quar- 
termaster of  the  post  most  of  the  time.  He  then  re- 
signed his  commission  in  the  army,  and  entered  the 
mercantile  house  of  Goodhue  &  Co.,  New  York  city, 
with  which  he  was  connected  until  the  panic  of  1837, 
when  he  accepted  a  position  as  civil  engineer  in  the 
construction  of  the  Croton  aque- 
duct, and  also  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  erection  of  the  High 
Bridge  across  the  Harlem  river. 
Aug.  24,  1844,  he  married  Mrs. 
Maria  White  of  New  York  city. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  offer 
his  services  to  the  government 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  and  May  13,  1861,  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  16th  reg- 
iment of  New  York  volunteers. 
He  was  subsequently  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  2d  bri- 
gade of  the  oth  division  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  and  led 
the  advance  on  the  march  to 
Centreville.  March  7,  1862,  he 
was  brevetted  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  and  ordered  to  the 
western  armies  under  command 
.of  Gen.  Halleck.  June  11,  1865,  he  was  commis- 
sioned brevet  major-general  of  volunteers  for  "  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  service,"  and  the  war  having 
been  successfully  terminated,  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  returned  to  his  home  in  New  York  city, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death.  In  later  years  he 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  philosophic  and 
theological  speculations,  publishing  a  series  of  works 
for  the  purpose  of  refuting  theories  advanced  by  the 
materialistic  school  of  philosophy  and  of  maintain- 
ing the  text  of  the  Bible  to  be  authentic  and  inspired. 
These  books  are:  "Cosmogony;  or.  The  Mysteries 
of  Creation"  (1858);  "  Adam  and  Ha- Adam"  (1859); 
"Genesis  Disclosed"  (1860),  and  an  "Answer  to 
Hugh  Miller  and  Theoretical  Geologists"  (1861).  He 
was  married,  Aug.  24,  1844,  to  Mrs.  Maria  White, 
of  New  York,  who  died  in  1891  without  issue. 
He  died  at  Black  Lake,  near  Ogdensburg,  N.  T., 
Aug.  28,  1899. 

DA  VIES,  Henry  Eugene,  soldier,  was  born  in 
New  York  city  July    2,    1836,   the  eldest  son  of 
.Judge  Henry  E.  Davies.     He  received  his  prepara- 
tory education  at  private  schools 
in  New  York,  and  subsequently 
attended  Harvard  and  Williams 
colleges,   and    was    graduated 
with  distinction  from  Columbia 
law  school,  in  the  class  of  1857, 
and  in  July  of  that  year  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  as  attorney 
and  counselor  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
and   immediately  commenced 
the  practice   of  his  profession 
'  in  that  city.     He  was  married 
at  Fishkill-on-Hudson  Aug.  10, 
1858,  to  Julia,  daughter  of  John 
'  S.  Rich  and  Julia  Van  Voorhies. 
He  entered  the  United  States  ser- 
vice at  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war.     As  captain  of 
the  5th  New  York  volunteer 
infantry,  August,  1861,  he  was 
promoted  a  major  of  2d  New  York  cavalry,  and 
served  as  major,  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel,  un- 
til September,  1863,  when  he  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
general  U.  S.  volunteers,  and  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  of  cavalry  in  the   army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  served  in  this  capacity  until  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  after  which  he  returned  to  New 


York  city,  and  resumed  his  law  practice.  He  was 
Public  Administrator  of  New  York  city  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  closing  his  term  Jan.  1,  1869.  From 
1870  to  1873  he  was  assistant  district  attorney  of  the 
United  States,  after  which  he  refused  to  liold  o.*iice, 
and  has  devoted  hiuLself  exclusively  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  He  resided  at  Fishkill-on-Hudson, 
at  thecountry  seat  inherited  from  his  father,  where 
he  died,  Sept.  6,  1894. 

DAVIES,  Charles  Frederick,  soldier,  was  born 
in  the  city  of  New  York  June  27,  1838,  second  son 
of  Judge  Henry  E.  Davies.  He  received  an  educa- 
tion intended  to  fit  him  for  commercial  pursuits,  and 
at  an  early  age  entered  the  Australian  Shipping 
House,  of  which  Sir  Roderick  W.  Cameron  was  then 
and  is  now  the  chief.  In  this  business  he  continued 
for  several  yeai-s,  and  his  energy  and  fidelity  to  duty 
gave  him  every  promise  of  a  successful  business 
career,  but  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  abandon  these  prospects  and  de- 
vote himself  to  the  service  of  his  country.  He  first 
accepted  a  position  as  lieutenant  in  the  5th  New 
York  volunteers,  the  regiment  in  which  his  elder 
brother  held  a  commission  as  captain,  but  his  busi- 
ness experience  and  ability  as  an  accountant  were 
soon  recognized,  and  in  July,  1861,  he  was  appointed 
major  and  paymaster  of  U.  S.  volunteers.  He  serv- 
ed through  the  war,  and  not  only  performed  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  such  intelligence  and  fidelity 
as  won  the  praise  of  his  immediate  superiors,  but  on 
occasions  when  opportunity  afforded,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  personal  gallantry  which  he  display- 
ed in  battle,  when  acting  as  volunteer  aide  to  general 
officers,  with  whom  he  was  at  the  time  serving. 
For  his  excellent  service  during  the  war  he  received 
in  June,  1865,  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
in  recognition  of  his  marked  ability  he  was  assigned 
to  the  arduous  duty  of  mustering  out  of  service  and 
making  final  payment  to  the  great  host  of  New  York 
volunteers  whom  the  close  of  the  war  had  discharg- 
ed from  service.  For  the  period  of  four  nwnths  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  this  service  at  Albany,  and 
obliged  to  labor  so  continuously  that  he  had  no  op- 
portunity for  rest  or  even  sleep,  and  finally  breaking 
down  from  exhaustion  went  home  to  his  father's 
house,  where  after  a  short  illness  his  life  was  closed. 
His  lamented  and  untimely  death  was  the  immediate 
result  of  exposure  in  the  field,  and  subsequent  and 
exhausting  labor  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties,  and  his  name  is  numbered  among  the  many 
heroes  who  in  those  trying  days  were  required  to 
give  their  lives  to  their  country.  He  died  at  Fish- 
kill-on-Hudson, N.  Y.,  Dec.  3,  1865. 

NIEDRINGHATJS,  Frederick  G. ,  representa- 
tive in  congress,  was  born  in  Suebbeckke,  Westphalia, 
Germany,  Oct.  21, 1837,  received  a  school  education, 
and  was  placed  in  his  father's  shop  and  trained  in 
general  mechanics,  particularly  in  glazing,  painting, 
and  tinning.  He  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
reaching  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 
Here  he  began  work  at  the  tinner's  bench,  at  $4  per 
week,  of  which  he  saved  $1.50.  .Joined  by  a  brother 
the  two  worked  for  two  years  at  the  bench,  and  then 
started  business  for  themselves,  which  was  a  success 
from  the  beginning,  the  addition  of  two  branches 
being  speedily  called  for.  In  1862  they  began  the 
stamping  of  tinware;  in  1866  their  business  was  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  St.  Louis  Stamping 
company,  of  which  Mr.  Niedringhaus  is  president. 
In  1874  they  entered  upon  the  making  of  "granite 
ironware."  In  1881  they  established  extensive  roll 
ing  mills,  and  in  all  their  works  they  now  employ 
about  1,200  people.  He  was  elected  as  representa 
tive  to  the  fifty-first  U.  S.  congress  as  a  republican, 
receiving  14,210  votes  against  13,020  for  all  others. 
He  has  made  for  himself  in  his  congressional  service, 
a  good  name,  as  a  shrewd  and  practical  legislator. 
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As  a  specimen  of  his  congressional  oratorjr  we  may- 
cite  from  a  speech  on  "The  AVorld's  Fair  in  1892," 
in  wliich  he  advocated  the  claims  of  his  adopted  city 
to  the  distinction  of  having 
that  exposition  held  with- 
in her  limits,  as  follows : 
"  Now,  to  speak  of  St. 
Louis.  Being  a  St.  Louis- 
ian,  whose  characteristic, 
as  everybody  knows,  is 
modesty,  to  come  here  to 
sing  our  own  praise  is  very- 
unnatural.  (Laughter.)  St. 
Louisians  are  the  most  hos- 
pitable people  on  the  globe: 
and  we  will  prove  it  to  you 
in  1893  when  you  come  to 
visit  the  fair.  St.  Louis 
people  know  how  to  hold 
a  fair;  they  know  how  to 
make  expositions  a  success. 
We  have  often  been  asked 
here,  '  Why  haven't  we 
heard  more  about  St. 
Louis  ? '  We  have  often 
had  to  stand  rebuked  by  visiting  people.  Last  sum- 
mer we  had  the  pleasure  of  having  with  us  a  commit- 
tee of  congressional  gentlemen — the  Oklahoma  com- 
mittee. (Laughter.)  And  one  of  its  members,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  in  the  early  morning  as- 
cended the  dome  of  our  court  house  (laughter  and 
applause),  and  there,  sir,  from  its  top,  viewed  the 
city  as  it  spread  out  about  him  on  many  hills,  slopes, 
and  over  broad  plains.  (Applause.)  He  saw  two  cities. 
(Laughter.)  Yes,  sir,  and  he  saw  more.  (Renewed 
laughter.)  I  will  explain.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
Oh,  no;  that  is  enough.  He  saw  stretched  out  be- 
fore him  a  sea  of  houses,  with  streets  noi'th  and  south 
parallel  with  the  river,  fifteen  miles  long,  cut  at  right 
angles  east  and  west  eight  or  nine  miles;  and  as  he 
stood  there  in  the  morning  hour  (laughter  and  ap- 
plause), the  sun  shedding  its  golden  beams  upon 
roofs  and  steeples  (applause),  upon  mighty  business 
buildings,  factories,  and  private  houses,  it  came  from 
the  bosom  of  his  heart  like  spontaneous  combustion. 
(Great  laughter  and  applause.)  Noticing,  too,  that 
the  horizon  was  about  equal  distance  in  all  directions 
(i-enewed  laughter  and  applause),  he  exclaimed, 
'This  is  the  centre  of  the  universe.'  (Long-con- 
tinued laughter  and  applause.)"  To  this  may  be 
added  his  naive  acknowledgment  in  the  house  of 
representatives  that  he  had  himself  written  his  biog- 
raphy for  the  congressional  directory. 

rULLER,  Sarah  Margaret,  Marchioness  Os- 
soli,  authoress,  was  born  at  Cambridgeport,  Mass., 
May  3,  1810.  She  was  the  oldest  of  eight  children 
born  to  Timothy  and  Margaret  (Ci'ane)  Fuller. 
Her  father  was  an  able  and  public-spirited  man, 
holding  high  official  position,  but  while  mentally 
gifted  was  opinionated  and  injudicious.  Her  mother 
was  of  good  Puritan  stock,  and  a  woman  of  peculiar- 
ly winning  and  attractive  personality.  Tlie  father 
took  charge  of  Margaret's  early  education,  beginning 
when  she  was  six  years  of  age  to  teach  her  Latin, 
and  ever  after  continued  this  forcing  process,  which 
finally  imdermined  her  physical  constitution.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  she  was  a  prodigy  of  learning,  be- 
ing proficient  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Italian, 
as  well  as  a  deep  student  of  literature.  Her  a.sso- 
ciates  and  fi-iends  during  this  period  of  her  life — 
Holmes,  William  Henry  Channing,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  and  others,  were  such  as 
to  wonderfully  sti  m  ulate  and  develop  her.  Her  family 
removed  to  Groton,  Mass.,  in  1833.  Two  years  later 
her  father  died,  and  Margaret,  gathering  the  younger 
children  together,  knelt  and  pledged'herself  to  a 


life-long  fidelity  to  them,  which  meant  a  renuncia 
tion  of  cherished  hopes  and  plans.  About  this  time 
she  first  met  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  with  wliom  she 
was  afterward  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  visit- 
ing him  at  his  home  in  Concord.  She  taught  school 
in  Boston  and  Providence;  in  Boston  she  was  with 
A.  Bronson  Alcott,  and  gave,  besides,  private  lessons 
in  French,  German,  and  Italian.  The  Fuller  family 
removed  to  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  in  1839,  Margaret 
having  with  her  two  private  pupils.  Soon  after  she 
formed  what  was  known  as  a  conversational  club, 
gathering  around  her  a  circle  of  the  brightest  and 
most  alert  women  in  Boston.  Among  its  members 
were  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Lamb,  Mrs.  Ellis  Gray  Lor- 
ing,  the  wives  of  Emerson  and  Parker,  and  Maria 
AVhite,  afterward  Mrs.  Lowell.  Margaret  Fuller 
delighted  in  philosophical  themes,  and  in  criticism 
of  art  and  literature,  and  while  the  members  took  an 
active  part,  her  habit  of  monologue  rendered  her 
manner  disagreeable  to  some  persons.  In  1840  she 
became  principal  editor  of  the  "Dial"  (afterward 
to  be  succeeded  by  Emerson),  a  journal  devoted  to 
transcendental  philosophy,  which  met  with  a  storm 
of  criticism  at  the  very  outset,  the  editors  being  des- 
ignated as  "Zanies,  Bedlamites,  and  considerably 
madder  than  the  Mormons."  Among  its  contribu- 
tors were  Emerson,  Parker, 
Hedge,  Alcott,  Channing,  and 
Clarke.  This  periodical  died 
after  four  years  of  precarious 
life.  Her  connection  with 
"Brook  Farm"  has  been  great- 
ly exaggerated.  She  never 
lived  there,  was  not  a  stock- 
holder, and  did  not  wholly  en- 
dorse it,  although  she  occasion- 
ally went  there.  Her  literary 
work  at  this  period  consisted  of 
translations  from  the  German, 
' '  Summer  on  the  Lakes  "  (which 
was  the  record  of  a  season's 
tour  through  what  was  then 
called  "the  far  West")  and 
"Woman  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century. "  In  December,  1844, 
what  she  called  her  "business 
life  "  began  when  she  went  to 
New  York  to  assume  the  position  of  literary  critic 
on  the  "Tribune."  Her  home  was  for  a  time  with 
the  Greeleys,  and  we  find  her  writing  in  the  "Tri 
bune  "  about  picture  galleries,  the  theater,  philhar- 
monic concerts,  German  opera,  Ole  Bull's  perform- 
ance on  the  violin,  and  Mr.  Hudson's  lectures  on 
Shakspere.  The  breadth  of  her  work  on  practical 
and  philanthropic  topics  was  remarkable.  She  visit- 
ed the  recesses  of  "Five  Points,"  and  under  the 
guidance  of  William  Henry  Channing  became  con- 
versant witli  all  phases  and  conditions  of  life  and  so- 
ciety. This  practical  work  disproves  what  is  often 
said  of  her,  that  she  sought  nothing  but  self-culture, 
and  Mr.  Greeley  himself  testifies  ' '  for  every  effort 
to  limit  vice,  ignorance,  and  misery,  she  had  a  ready, 
eager  ear  and  a  willing  hand."  After  nearly  two 
years  of  this  labor  she  sailed  for  Europe,  Aug.  18, 
1846,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Spring.  After  ex- 
tensive traveling,  meeting  Carlyle,  Wordsworth, 
DeQuincey,  Harriet  Martineau  (whom  she  had  pre- 
viously .seen  in  America),  Mazzini,  and  most  of  the 
foremost  people  of  the  day,  slie  established  herself  in 
Rome  in  the  spring  of  1847.  Here  she  resided  dur- 
ing tlie  revolution  of  1848,  and  through  the  siege  by 
the  French  in  the  year  after.  In  December,  1847, 
she  was  married  to  Giovanni  Angelo,  Marquis  Ossoli, 
a  gentleman  of  rank.  The  story  of  her  courtship 
and  marriage  is  a  very  romantic  one.  Sept.  5,  1848. 
her  child,  Angelo  Philip  Eugene  Ossoli,  was  born. 
During  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  French,  she  took 
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an  active  part  in  caring  for  the  wounded,  and  was 
in  charge  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Trinity  to  the  Pil- 
grims. "Mazzini,  chief  of  the  Triumviri,  who, 
better  than  any  man  in  Rome  knew  her  worth,  often 
expressed  his  admiration  for  her  high  character." 
She  was  loved  with  all  the  passionate  fervor  of  the 
Italian  nature,  for  her  ministrations  of  devotion. 
When  Rome  was  captured  by  the  French  in  June, 

1849,  the  husband  and  wife  went  to  Rieti,  a  village 
in  the  mountains  of  Abruzzi,  where  their  child  had 
been  left.  They  soon  returned  to  Florence,  spend- 
ing a  short  but  delightful  season  there.     May  17, 

1850,  they  sailed  from  Leghorn  on  the  merchant 
vessel  "Elizabeth,"  having  as  fellow  passengers 
■Hoi'ace  Sumuer,  a  younger  brother  of  Cliarles  Sum- 
ner, and  Celeste  Paolini,  a  young  Italian  girl. 
When  the  vessel  was  almost  in  port,  their  trunks 
being  packed  for  landing,  after  a  severe  storm,  the 
vessel  was  driven  on  the  shores  of  Fire  Island,  and 
father,  mother,  and  child  were  drowned.  Her  biog- 
raphy has  been  written  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
William  Heury  Channiug,  and  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  all  of  them  her  intimate  friends,  and  each 
giving  a  diiierent  view  of  her  life.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  she  was  a  woman  of  genius,  possess- 
ing brilliant  gifts.  There  are  passages  of  power  and 
beauty  in  her  prose  works,  but  her  poetry  is  of  in- 
ferior quality.  She  was  gifted  as  a  critic,  her  arti- 
cles showing  great  insight.  She  was  considered  the 
pioneer  of  the  caiise  of  the  elevation  of  woman.  She 
wrote  much  for  magazines,  besides  publishing  sev- 
eral books.     The  date  of  her  death  is  July  19,  1850. 

CONWELIj,  Russell  H.,  clergyman  and  lec- 
turer, was  born  at  Worthington,  Hampshire  county, 
Mass.,  Feb.  15,  1843,  and  spent  his  early  years  on  a 
small  farm  in  the  most  sterile  and  mouritainous  por- 
tion of  that  region.  He  kept  along  with  his  classes 
in  the  district  school  by  studying  in  the  evenings,  as 
he  was  compelled  much  of  the  time  to  engage  in 
manual  labor  during  school  hours.  By  hard  work 
and  rigid  economy  he  earned  enough  money  to  pay 
for  his  food,  clothing  and  tuition  while  attending  an 
academy  at  Wilbraham,  ilass.,  and  in  1860  entered 
upon  the  law  course  at  Yale  college.  To  save  time 
and  expense,  he  employed  a  private  tutor  to  instruct 
liim  in  the  academic  course.  But  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion interrupted  his  studies 
in  1863,  and  took  him  to  the 
field  as  a  captain  of  infantry. 
He  afterward  served  as  a  staff 
officer  in  the  artillery  service. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  went 
to  Minnesota,  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  there,  having 
completed  his  legal  course  by 
private  study  while  in  the 
army.  In  1867  he  represented 
the  state  of  Minnesota  as  its 
emigration  agent  to  Germany. 
In  1868  he  was  engaged  as  for- 
eign correspondent  to  the  New 
York  "Tribune,"  and  the  year 
following  as  the  traveling  cor- 
respondent of  the  Boston 
"Traveller,"  and  in  1870  was 
sent  by  these  two  journals  to 
different  countries  of  Asia,  and 
made  the  entire  circuit  of  the  globe.  He  is  a 
writer  of  singular  brilliancy  and  power.  In  1870 
he  published  his  first  book,  "Why  and  How  the 
Chinese  Emigrate."  It  has  been  followed  by  many 
others  of  a  historical  and  biographical  character. 
He  was  the  friend  and  traveling  companion  of 
Bayard  Taylor,  and  his  biography  of  that  poet  and 
traveler  had  an  extended  sale.  After  practicing  law 
for  a  time  in  Boston  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
in  1879,  and  in  1881  became  pastor  of  Grace  Baptist 
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church  in  Philadelphia.  The  church  at  once  en- 
tered upon  a  career  of  great  prosperity.  His  elo- 
quence, his  marvelous  descriptive  powers,  his  great 
earnestness  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  peo- 
ple, rapidly  increased  the  membership  of  the  church 
and  his  influence  in  Philadelpliia.  In  1891  the  Tem- 
ple was  completed  on  North  Broad  street,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  4,000  people.  In  1888  Dr.  Con- 
well  founded  Temple  college,  an  educational  insti- 
tution now  connected  with  his  chul-ch,  and  largely 
supported  by  the  income  he  derives  from  his  public 
lectures.  Dr.  Conwell  has  been  remarkably  success- 
ful as  a  public  lecturer  ever  since  1870.  His  "Sil- 
ver Crown ;  or,  Born  a  King, "  ' '  Acres  of  Diamonds, " 
"  Lessons  of  Travel,"  "  Heroism  of  a  Private  Life" 
are  models  of  lyceum  lectures,  and  have  given  him 
a  national  reputation  as  a  platform  orator.  They  are 
unique,  and  are  filled  with  good  sense,  brilliant  with 
new  suggestions,  and  always  inspire  his  hearers  to 
noble  life  and  deeds.  Dr.  Conwell  has  kept  in  touch 
with  the  spirit  of  church  extension,  and  his  influence 
is  felt  outside  his  own  congregation. 

HEVEBIN,  James  Henry,  lawyer,  was  born 
near  Dover,  Del.,  Apr.  31,  1844.  He  obtained  his 
early  education  at  a  school  near  his  home  and  at 
academies  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey.  In  1861 
he  entered  the  sophomore 
class  at  Princeton  college, 
and  was  graduated  in  1864. 
Both  at  school  and  college 
he  progressed  rapidly  in  his 
studies,  was  an  omnivorous 
reader  of  the  best  works  in 
the  libraries,  and  in  debate 
showed  remarkable  powers 
of  oratory.  Soon  after  grad- 
uation be  entered  the  middle 
class  at  Harvard  law  school, 
remained  there  one  year,  con- 
tinued his  legal  studies  in 
Boston,Mass.,  during  anoth- 
er year,  and  was  admitted  to 
thebarat  Dover,  Del.  ,inl866. 
In  the  same  year  he  married 

Ada  Cator,  daughter  of  Dr.  II.  C.  Cator  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  The  following  year  he  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  where  his  abilities  were  soon  shown  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  and  he  won  success  in  almost 
every  case  in  which  he  was  engaged.  In  1869  he 
was  chosen  assistant  district  attorney  of  Philadelphia, 
and  disposed  of  700  cases  during  the  first  month  in 
office,  displaying  great  activity  and  untiring  energy. 
After  serving  two  years  in  this  position,  he  declined 
a  reappointment.  Mr.  Heverin  was  elected  delegate- 
at-large  from  Philadelphia  to  the  convention  which 
amended  the  state  constitution  in  1872.  Although 
the  youngest  member  of  the  convention,  his  ability 
as  a  public  speaker  soon  gained  him  prominence  in 
that  body,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  its  delibera- 
tions. In  1882  he  was  appointed  assistant  U.  S. 
attorney-general  in  the  court  of  Alabama  Claims,  a 
position  which  gave  opportunity  for  the  use  of  his 
wealth  of  legal  learning.  In  his  general  practice  he 
has  had  a  large  clientage,  covering  nearly  the  whole 
range  of  the  legal  profession.  He  has  been  attorney 
for  a  number  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  coun- 
try, and  counsel  for  the  leading  newspapers  and 
theatres  of  Philadelphia.  As  a  speaker  he  holds  the 
attention  of  judges,  jury,  and  auditors,  and  when 
pleading  an  important  cause,  he  becomes  absorbed 
in  his  subject,  and  pours  forth  a  continuous  stream 
of  eloquence.  His  studied  speeches  show  amplitude 
of  thought  and  illustration,  and  are  models  of  cor- 
rect composition.  Mr.  Heverin  ranks  among  the 
foremost  forensic  advocates  in  his  state. 
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WEBB,  Samuel  Blatchley,  soldier,  was  born 
8,t  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  Dec.  15,  1753.  He  was  de- 
scended from  Richard  Webb,  of  Gloucestershire, 
Eng.,  who  was  settled  in  Boston  in  1632,  and  went 
with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  to  Hartford,  Conn., 
in  1635.  His  mother  had  married  Silas  Deane,  and  as 
his  private  secretary  Samuel  was  active  in  the  dis- 
cussions that  preceded  the  revolution.  In  the  his- 
tory of  Hartford  county,  by  J.  Hammond  Trumbull, 
we  find  that  S.  B.  "Webb  was  first  lieutenant  of  Capt. 
Chester's  company,  and  the  services  of  that  company 
are  spoken  of  as  follows:  "This  is  the  same  com- 
pany that  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  whose  bril- 
liant performance  there  rendered  glorious  the  part 
taken  by  Connecticut  in  that  action. "  In  command 
of  a  company  of  light  infantry  Lieut.  Webb  march- 
ed to  Boston  directly  after  the  engagements  at  Con- 
cord and  Lexington,  and  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  was  wounded,  and  subsequently  commended 
for  his  gallantry  in  general  orders.  A  letter  that  he 
wrote  to  Silas  Deane  describing  that  battle  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Connecticut  historical  society 
at  Hartford.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  aide  to  Gen. 
Israel  Putnam,  and  a  year  later  he  was  made  private 
secretary  and  aide-de-camp  to  Washington,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
wrote  the  order  for  making  public  the  declaration 
of  Independence  in  New  York  city  July  9,  1776. 
The  following  extracts  from  his  private  journal 
show  to  whom  credit  is  due  for  refusing  to  receive 
despatches  directed  to  Mr.  Washington:  "New 
York,  July  14,  1776.  A  flag  of  trace  appeared;  Col. 
Reid  and  myself  went  down  to  meet  it.  About  half- 
way between  Governor's  and  Staten  islands  Lieut. 
Brown,  of  the  Eagle,  ofEered  a  letter  from  Lord 
Howe,  directed  '  Mr.  George  Washington, '  which, 
on  account  of  its  direction,  we  refused  to  receive, 
and  parted  with  the  usual  compliments.  New  York, 
July  17,  1776.  A  flag  of  truce  from  the  enemy,  with 
an  answer  from  Gen.  Howe  about  the  resolves  sent 
yesterday,  directed  'George  Washington,  Esq.,' 
which  was  refused."  Col.  Webb  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Long  Island,  Princeton,  White  Plains  and 
Trenton,!  being  wounded  in  the  last  two  engage- 
ments. In  1777  he  raised  and  organized  the  3d 
Connecticut  regiment,  which  he  equipped  mostly 
from  his  own  resources.  With  it  he  took  part  in 
Gen.  Parsons's  disastrous  expedition  to  Long  Island, 
and  there  was  captured,  with  his  command,  and  not 
exchanged  until  three  years  later,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and 
given  the  command  under  Washington  which  had 
been  held  by  Steuben.  His  house  at  Wethersfleld, 
Conn.,  is  still  standing,  and  there,  in  May,  1781,  he 
entertained  Gen.  Washington  and  Count  Rocham- 
beau  in  their  important  conference.  He  was  one  of 
the  thirteen  who  met  at  Pishkill,  in  the  Verplanck 
House,  to  prepare  the  constitution  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati  in  1793.  When  Washington  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  first  president  of  the  United  States, 
Gen.  Webb  was  the  grand  marshal.  After  1789 
Gen.  Webb  resided  at  Claverack,  Columbia  county, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  died  Dec.  3,  1807. 

WEBB,  James  Watson,  journalist  and  diplo- 
matist, was  born  in  Claverack,  N.  Y.,Peb.  8, 1803,  the 
son  of  Gen.  Samuel  Blatchley  Webb  of  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  and  the  father  of  Alexander  S.  Webb, 
who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  civil  war,  and  is 
now  presid  ent  of  the  College  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
He  was  privately  educated,  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, an  army  career  being  opposed  by  his  guardian, 
he  ran  away  to  Washington,  first  securing  a  letter  of 
identification  as  the  son  of  Gen.  Samuel  B.  Webb, 
from  Gov.  Clinton  of  New  York.  Reserving  enough 
money  to  defray  his  expenses  to  Washington,  he  de- 
voted the  remainder  of  his  ready  means  to  "seeing 
the  sights  "  in  New  York  city.     Arriving  at  Wash- 
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ington,  he  was  very  kindly  received  by  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, then  the  secretary  of  war,  who  at  first  firmly 
refused  to  commission  hira,  on  account  of  the  claims 
of  West  Point  graduates,  but  was  finally  prevailed 
upon  to  do  so  by  young  Webb's  writing  a  statement 
of  his  own  claims  as  opposed  to  those  of  graduates 
of  West  Point.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn appointed  him  lieu- 
tenant in  the  4th  battalion 
of  artillery,  with  orders  to 
report  at  Governor's  Isl- 
and, New  York  harbor. 
In  after  years,  when  Gen. 
Webb  had  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  politics, 
his  consideration  for  Cal- 
houn, though  they  difllered 
widely  in  principles,  was 
an  illustration  of  his  lead- 
ing characteristic,  attach- 
ment to  those  who  had 
done  him  a  kindness.  To 
show  the  continuance  of 
this  relationship,  we  re- 
call that  lie  was  invited  to 
Washington  by  tke  leading 
whig  senators,  particular- 
ly Webster  and  Mangum, 
to  oppose  President  Polk's  war  policy  regarding  the 
northwestern  boundary  question,  partly  because  of 
his  position  on  that  question,  and  partly  because  of 
his  personal  relations  with  Calhoun.  The  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  that  momentous  question  was  due 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  direct  action  of  Gen. 
Webb.  At  the  reduction  of  the  army  in  1831,  he 
was  detailed  to  Chicago.  In  January,  1833,  infor- 
mation was  received  of  an  intended  Indian  uprising, 
with  a  view  to  the  massacre  of  Col.  Snelling's  regi- 
ment (located  at  St.  Anthony's  Falls,  Minn.).  In 
order  to  wai'n  Col.  Snelling,  it  was  necessary  to  send 
a  messenger  to  Fort  Armstrong  on  the  Mississippi. 
Owing  to  the  danger — it  being  winter,  and  all  the 
surrounding  Indians  on  the  point  of  uprising — a  vol- 
unteer was  called  for,  as  the  weakness  of  Col.  Mc- 
Neil's command  forbade  sending  a  party.  Young 
Webb,  tlien  twenty  years  old,  undertook  the  duty, 
and  with  a  picked  companion  and  one  Indian  guide 
he  set  out  to  reach  Port  Armstrong,  in  spite  of  hos- 
tile Indians,  intense  cold,  and  snow  eight  inches  deep. 
On  foot  through  the  woods  and  over  the  prairies, 
across  the  entire  state  of  Illinois,  he  struggled,  and  for 
the  last  two  days  and  three  nights,  pur- 
sued by  the  fleet-footed  Winnebagoes,  he 
took  no  rest,  until  he  finally  made  his  way 
through  an  encircling  band  of  hostile  sav- 
ages who  surrounded  Fort  Armstrong, 
into  the  fort  itself.  Prom  there  a  courier 
was  sent  up  the  Mississippi  to  Fort  Snell- 
ing, whose  warning  enabled  the  garrison 
to  prevent  the  uprising.  In  1835  he  was 
appointed  adjutant  of"  the  3d  regiment, 
and  in  Septertlber,  1827,  resigned  his  com- 
mission, becoming  the  proprietor  and  prin- 
cipal editor  of  the  New  York  "Morning 
Courier."  In  1829  he  purchased  the 
New  Yoi'k  "Enquirer,"  and  combined 
it  with  the  "Courier."  He  revolution- 
ized the  tlien  system  of  news-gathering, 
building  for  this  purpose  the  schooner 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  unquestionably 
the  strongest  and  fastest  craft  of  her  class  that  had 
ever  been  built  at  that  day,  and  thereby  gave  a  new 
Impetus  to  the  newspaper  press,  which  has  continued 
to  this  day.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
Austria,  but  was  not  confirmed  by  the  senate,  chief- 
ly through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Clay,  whose 
opposition  sprang  from  Gen.  Webb's  advocacy  of 
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the  nomination  of  Gen.  Taylor  for  the  presidency. 
His  political  career  was  a  remarkahle  example  of  a 
hrilliant  mind  governed  solely  by  impulses  of  right. 
He  believed  in  a  tariff  and  a  U.  S.  bank,  and  when 
Gen.  Jackson  advocated  them.  Gen.  "Webb  lent  the 
aid  of  his  immense  influence  to  their  support.  When 
Jackson  abandoned  the  U.  S.  bank.  Gen.  Webb  still 
believed  in  and  cluug  to  it,  and  though  otherwise  in 
full  accord  with  the  president,  he  strongly  condemned 
him  for  striking  certain  officers  from  the  roll  of  the 
navy.  He  aided  in  consolidating,  and  gave  the 
name  of  whig  to  the  party  that  sprang  into  existence 
in  opposition  to  democracy.  His  allegiance  was 
given  only  to  his  own  principles,  and  those  principles 
always  sounded  the  alarm  for  opposition  to  any 
whose  integiity  he  doubted,  whether  political  or 
moral,  and  during  the  time  when  the  slavocracy 
threatened  the  life  of  the  nation,  his  great  paper 
thundered  for  "freedom,  liberty,  union:  freedom 
and  liberty,  one  and  inseparable,  now  and  forever; 
and  union,  everlasting  imion  among  the  states,  for 
our  own  benefit,  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind." 
In  1861  he  was  appointed  and  confirmed  minister  to 
Turkey,  without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  He  de- 
clined by  telegraph,  and  was  immediately  and  unani- 
mously appointed  and  confirmed  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  empire  of 
Brazil,  which  post  he  accepted  and  filled  for  eight 
yeai-s.  He  journeyed  to  Brazil,  via  Fontainebleau, 
France,  by  request  of  President  Lincoln,  and  there 
met  Louis  Napoleon  by  appointment,  and  explained 
to  him  the  cause  of  the  secession,  our  determination 
to  put  it  down,  and  our  ability  to  maintain  the  block- 
ade of  the  southern  coast,  if  not  interfered  with. 
Having  been  a  highly  prized  personal  friend  and 
constant  correspondent  of  Napoleon  for  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  this  interview,  as  stated  by  our 
Minister  to  Paris,  Mr.  Dayton,  had  a  most  important 
effect  upon  the  then  state  of  affairs.  Those  years  in 
Brazil  were  pregnant  with  constant  successions  of 
critical  crises.  His  predecessors  had  traitorously 
fled,  and  he  was  at  first  received  by  a  government 
openly  expressing  ill  will  toward  us,  and  by  the  bit- 
ter enmity  of  England's  Envoy.  Conqueiing  both 
by  sheer  force  of  character,  he  secured  from  Brazil 
respectful  treatment,  and  from  the  English  govern- 
ment the  recall  of  its  disgraced  Envoy,  doing  the 
last  at  the  lisk  of  his  own  life.  Through  his  diplo- 
matic genius,  his  fearless  defense  of  the  right,  which 
caused  him  to  disregard  all  but  considerations  of  jus- 
tice and  principle,  even  at  the  risk  of  offending  the 
great  Napoleon  in  their  private  correspondence,  he, 
through  his  confidential  intercourse  with  that  empe- 
ror, secured  the  peaceful  withdrawal  of  the  French 
from  Mexico  in  March,  1867,  a  fitting  crown  to  his 
brilliant  diplomatic  career.  After  returning  finally 
"from  Brazil,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
New  York  city,  and  died  there  June  7,  1884. 

WEBB,  Alexander  Stewart,  educator,  was  born 
in  New  York  city  Feb.  15,  1835,  a  son  of  Gen.  James 
Watson  Webb,  and  was  educated  at  private  schools, 
and  at  West  Point  academy,  where  he  was  graduated 
in' 1855.  He  was  then  commissioned  lieutenant  in 
the  2d  artilleiy,  and  served  in  the  Florida  campaign, 
and  on  frontier  duty  in  Minnesota  during  the  period 
from  1855-57.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  West  Point, 
and  in  February,  1861,  was  detailed  to  form  a  new 
battery  from  among  the  soldiers  there.  This  battery, 
under  Capt.  (afterward  General)  Griffin,  went  to 
Washington  during  the  same  month,  and  took  post 
in  Judiciaiy  square.  It  was  from  this  company  that 
young  Webb  was  detailed  to  guard,  with  soldiers  in 
citizens'  clothes,  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Scott,  the 
old  soldier  refusing  to  allow  any  guard  around  his 
house.  He  was  then  detailed  to  light  battery  A, 
and  proceeded  to  Fort  Pickens,  Fla.,  then  in  a  state 


of  siege.  He  left  Fort  Pickens  to  take  part  with  this 
battery  in  the  first  Bull  Run  battle,  remaining  at 
Centerville  to  cover  the  retreat  the  night  after  Mc- 
Dowell's defeat;  he  was  then  made  assistant  chief  of 
artillery  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac ;  was  next  ma- 
jor of  the  1st  Rhode  Island  volunteers,  but  never 
joined  the  regiment.  He  served  with  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  during  the  summer  of  1863;  was"  ap- 
pointed assistant  inspector-general,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  shortly  aftenvard  chief  of 
staff  of  the  5th  armj'  corps,  on  the  special  recom- 
mendation of  Gen.  McClellan.  In  November,  1862, 
he  was  appointed  inspector  of  artillery,  and  assigned 
to  duty  at  Camp  BaiTy,  AYashington,  where  he  re- 
mained till  January,  1863,  when  he  returned  to  the 
field,  and  sensed  as  assistant  inspector-general,  5th 
corps,  until  June  29th,  when  he  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  2d  brigade,  2d  division,  of  the  2d 
corps.  He  was  present  with  his  brigade  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg,  and  in  repulsing  Pickett's  famous 
charge  on  the  thu-d  day,  was  conspicuous  for  his 
bravery  and  militaiy  skill.  At  the  "angle "  he  met 
that  division,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  its 
repulse,  being  wounded  while  leading  his  men.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  awarded  by  Gen.  Meade  a  bronze 
medal  for  "distinguished  personal  gallantry  on  that 
ever  memorable  field."  He 
was  brevetted  major  (U.  S. 
army)  for  the  part  he  took  in 
that  struggle.  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  2d  division,  2d 
corps  for  one  year,  and  dur- 
ing the  Rapidan  campaign,  at 
Bristow  Station,  his  division, 
leading  the  2d  corps,  received 
the  attack  of  the  whole  of 
Hill's  corps.  From  this  Con- 
federate corps  he  took  six 
guns,  and  more  than  2,000 
prisoners.  For  this  he  was 
brevetted  lieutenant  -  colonel 
(U.  S.  army).  When  Gen. 
Grant  joined  Gen.  Meade  his 
division  was  consolidated  into 
a  brigade,  and  this  brigade,  on 
the  plank  road,  fought  with 
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from  half-past  five  in  the  morn-  ^  -"^ 

ing  until  half-past  one  in  the 
afternoon,  losing  975  men.  McLaws  states  in  his 
report  that  the  Confederates  could  not  force  back 
this  brigade.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilder- 
ness and  Spottsylvania,  and  was  severely  wounded 
during  the  last  day's  fight.  May  13, 1864,  and  forced 
to  retire  from  active  service  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
iDeing  brevetted  colonel  (U.  S.  army)  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  services  at  Spottsylvania.  While  on  sick 
leave,  Aug.  1,  1864,  he  was  brevetted  major-general 
United  States  volunteers  for  gallant  and  distinguish- 
ed conduct  at  Gettysburg,  at  Bristow  Station,  at  the 
battles  in  the  Wilderness,  and  at  Spottsylvania.  Jan. 
11,  1865,  he  returned  to  active  service  as  chief-of- 
staff  to  Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  commanding  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  operations  before  Peters- 
burg, and  so  served  during  the  campaign,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  surrender  of  the  Confederates  under 
Gen.  Lee,  March  13,  1865;  he  was  brevetted  briga- 
dier-general (U.  S.  army)  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
services  in  the  campaign,  which  terminated  with  the 
surrender  of  Gen.  Lee,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was 
brevetted  major-general  (U.  S.  army)  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  services  during  the  civil  war.  In  June, 
1865,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  by  the  president  with 
the  rank  of  major-general  (U.  S.  army)  to  act  as  in- 
spector-general of  the  military  division  of  the  Atlan- 
tic.    Gen.  Webb  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer 
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service  Jan.  15,  1866,  and  became  principal  assistant 
professor  of  geograpliv,  liistory,  and  etliics  at  West 
Point.  Oi!  the  reorganization  of  the  array  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant"- colonel  44th  infantry,  which 
regiment  he  commanded  in  the  department  of  Wash- 
ington, then  as  major-general  (U.  S.  army)  com- 
manded first  military  district,  April,  1869,  and  was, 
at  his  own  request,  discharged  from  the  service, 
Dec.  3,  1870.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
Gen.  Webb  was  made  to  suffer,  during  his  absence 
from  AVashington,  by  the  clause  that  required  that 
volunteer  officers  should  be  promoted  in  the  new 
regiments  to  the  exclusion  of  regular  officers,  and, 
after  a  consolidation  was  directed,  it  was  found  that 
his  position  as  lieutenant-colonel  would  bring  him 
under  men  who  had  served  far  below  him  in  the  field. 
Being  entitled  to  retire  as  major-general,  and  suffer- 
ing from  wounds  received  in  action,  he  went  to  his 
home  to  await  orders.  At  this  time  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and   took  charge   of    that    institution   in   August, 

1869.  To  finish  his  military  career  it  is  well  to  state 
that  the  retiring  board,  before  which  he  appeared  in 

1870,  wanted  evidence  of  Gen.  Webb's  disability, 
which  he  did  not  know  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
furnish.  Through  this  misunderstanding  the  board 
failed  to  recommend  his  retirement,  and  Gen.  Webb 
resigned.  The  board  has  ever  since  this  asked  to  be 
reconvened  in  order  tliat  it  might  correct  its  errors. 
A  bill  has  been  brought  before  congress,  the  passage 
of  which  has  been  urged  by  nineteen  different  states, 
retiring  Gen.  Webb  as  major-general  of  the  United 
States  army  for  distinguished  personal  gallantry  at 
Gettysburg,  Bnstow  Station,  and  Spottsylvania 
Court  Hou.se.  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
had  447  students  when  Gen.  Webb  took  charge  of  it, 
and  it  cost  the  city  $125,000  a  year.  It  has  now 
1,400  students,  and  the  cost  to  the  city  is  $147,000  a 
year.  His  system  of  government  is  entirely  unlike 
that  which  's  found  in  any  other  college,  and  is  alto- 
gether original  with  himself.  After  having  been  a 
successful' instructor  of  mathematics,  English,  and 
law  at  West  Point,  he  came  to  the  college  fully 
equipped  as  an  instructor.  He  has  overcome  preju- 
dice and  managed  its  affairs  so  as  to  command  the  re- 
spect of  all  citizens  of  all  parties.  He  has  saved  the  in- 
stitution, and  given  it  a  position  so  high  among  the  col- 
leges of  the  countiy,  tliatits  diploma  is  respected  in 
all  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  intellectual  science 
throughout  the  Union.  In  1870  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Hobart  college.  He 
has  published  "The  Peninsula:  McClellan's  Cam- 
paign of  1863 "  (New  York,  1882),  and  articles  on 
the  civil  war  in  the  "  Century  Magazine." 

HALIi,  William  Edward,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Sparta,  now  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  May  13,  1796.  He 
early  removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  learned 
the  bu.sinoss  of  making  musical  instruments.  In 
1813  lie  was  in  New  York  city,  and  on  the  outbi'eak 
of  the  war  joined  the  army,  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion until  peace  was  declared.  After  the  war  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  state  militia;  was  for  several 
years  colonel  of  the  8th  (then  3d)  regiment ;  about  1846 
rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- general,  command- 
ing ill  brigade  N.  Y.  state  militia,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion won  the  esteem  of  his  comrades  and  the  general 
public.  In  1821  he  establislied  a  music-publishing 
■bu.siness  ou  Franklin  square.  New  York  city,  with 
Mr.  Firth ,  under  the  firm  name  of  Firth  &  Hall, 
which  was  subsequently  and  for  many  years  Wm. 
E.  Hall  &  Son,  and  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  the  trade.  In  1861-62  Gen.  Hall  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  raising  and  forwarding  troops  to  the  seat 
of  war,  and  in  1863  commanded  a  brigade  of  New 
York  state  militia  sent  to  Pennsylvania  during  the 
Confederate  raid   in  that  state.     He  was  active  at 


the  Astor  place  riots,  commanding  the  brigade  or- 
dered out  by  the  governor.  Although  a  brave  and 
determined  soldier,  he  possessed  a  kind  heart,  and  ou 
this  occasion  he  ordered  his  men  to  "fire  high," 
thereby  saving  many  innocent  lives,  and  successful- 
ly dispersing  the  rioters.  His  son  and  grandson 
served  in  the  civil  war  at  the  same  time  with  him- 
self. Gen.  Hall  retired  from  active  service  in  1863, 
and  devoted  himself  to  business.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  American  institute,  and  for 
several  years  was  its  president,  and  was  also  pres- 
ident of  the  society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  and  of  the  com- 
mon council,  and  was  chairman  of  the  whig  general 
committee.  In  all  these  positions  he  discharged  his 
political  duties  honestly,  and  commanded  the  affec- 
tion and  respect  of  all  good  citizens.  He  was  honor- 
able, genial,  kindly  and  generous,  and  a  devoted 
friend.     Gen.  Hall  died  May  3,  1874. 

HAIiL,  James  Frederick,  soldier,  was  born  in 
New  York  city  in  February,  1834,  the  son  of  Gen. 
William  Edward  Hall.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen 
he  left  school  and  entered  the  inusic-publishiug 
house  of  his  father,  aiding  in  conducting  a  prosper- 
ous business  until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war. 
When  the  first  call  for  troops 
was  made  in  the  summer  of 
1861,  Mr.  Hall  assisted  Gen. 
Welch,  commissary-general  of 
ordnance  of  the  state,  to  equip 
twenty-eight  regiments  for  the 
field.  As  soon  as  this  was  done 
he  set  to  work  to  fit  out  a  regi- 
ment for  himself,  selecting  his 
men  for  their  physical  ability 
and  mechanical  skill,  and  Mr. 
Parrott  of  the  West  Point  foun- 
dry, presented  him  with  a  full 
battery  of  field  guns.  It  was 
known  as  the  Parrott  battery. 
This  regiment  was  mustered 
into  service  Oct.  10,  1861,  with 
James  P.  Hall  as  its  major.  He 
was  soon  promoted  to  be  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, subsequently  rose  to 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  1864,  for  distinguished 
services  was  brevetted  brigadier-general.  Gen.  Hall's 
services  in  the  field  were  at  the  capture  of  Port 
Royal;  he  constructed  the  works  on  Tybee  Island, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of  Fort 
Pulaski,  for  which  services  he  received  commenda- 
tion from  several  officers.  He  also  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Pocolalizo  and  Olustee,  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Morris  Island  and  at  the  two  attacks  on 
Fort  Wagner.  He  co-operated  with  Gen.  Sherman 
against  Savannah  and  Charleston,  and  when  Lee  had 
been  driven  out  of  Richmond  and  the  Federal  troops 
were  encircling  the  Confederate  forces,  Gen.  Grant 
selected  Gen,  Hall  for  important  services.  Gen. 
Hall  was  present  at  Appomattox  on  the  occasion  of 
Gen.  Lee's  surrender.  For  two  years  he  acted  as 
provost  marshal  general  of  the  Department  of  the 
South,  and  performed  the  arduous  duties  of  that 
office  most  satisfactorily.  After  the  war  his  promo- 
tion as  brevet  brigadier-general  was  confirmed  by 
the  U.  S.  senate.  At  the  close  of  the  war  his  father 
urged  him  to  return  to  his  business,  which  had  suf- 
fered by  his  absence,  but  he  was  appointed  inspector 
of  customs,  and  subsequently  assistant  appraiser  of 
the  port  of  New  York,  and  was  also  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Gov.  Fenton  of  New  York.  Gen,  Hall 
was  a  deserving  officer,  and  was  possessed  of  brilliant 
courage  and  remarkable  energy.  His  personal  traits 
endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends.  He  was  a 
con.sistent  Christian,  an  Episcopalian,  a  man  of  strong 
attachments  and  of  large  heart.  He  died  Jan.  9, 
1884,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  children. 
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HARRISON,  Williain  Henry,  ninth  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Berkeley, 
Charles  City  Co.,  Va.,  Feb.  9,  1773.  His  father, 
Ben  Harrison,  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
famous  Col.  Harrison,  officer  in  the  army  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  of  England.  He  was  speaker  "of  the  Vir- 
ginia house  of  burgesses  and  afterward  a  zealous 
member  of  the  Continental  congress;  and  the  same 
Ben  Harrison,  June  10,  1776,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  whole  in  congress,  reported  to  that 
body  the  resolution  declaring  the  Independence  of 
the  British  colonies.  William  Henry  Harrison  was 
a  studious  lad;  there  were  books  at  Berkely  and  he 
made  good  use  of  them.  There  is  no  record  of  the 
precise  dates  of  his  entry  into  or  his  graduation  from 
Hampden-Sidney  College,  but  after  leaving  it  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine.  He 
was  but  sixteen  when  "Washing- 
ton became  president  in  1789,  but 
it  was  a  time  when  the  few  edu- 
cated young  men  of  the  republic 
matured  early,  and  his  future  was 
to  be  cast  in  a  way  which  made 
him  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It 
was  a  period  of  alarm  and  danger 
upon  the  western  frontier,  from 
the  incursions  of  Indians  incited 
more  or  less  directljr  by  English 
influence,  and  so  serious  had  the 
troubles  come  to  be  that  the  tide 
of  westward  progress  threatened 
to  cease,  or  at  least  to  be  checked. 
At  this  time  young  Harrison 
announced  his  intention  to  en- 
ter the  United  States  army.  Rob- 
ert Morris,  the  celebrated  finan- 
cier, under  whose  guardianship 
he  had  been  placed,  was  so  op- 
posed to  the  project  that  he 
went  to  President  Washington  to  consult  him  as 
to  the  best  means  of  counteracting  it.  But  the 
president  overruled  the  financier's  objections,  and  in 
April,  1791,  caused  a  commission  to  be  issued  to  the 
young  man  as  ensign  of  the  1st  regiment,  United 
States  artillery,  the  regiment  being  at  that  time  in 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Not  long  after  he 
joined  the  command  one  of  Gen.  St.  Clair's  veterans 
wrote  of  him:  "I  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
putting  my  wife  into  the  army  as  this  boy,  but  I  have 
been  out  with  him,  and  I  find  that  those  smooth 
cheeks  are  on  a  wise  head,  and  that  slight  form  is 
III.— 3. 
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almost  as  tough  as  any  one's  weather-beaten  carcass. " 
His  performance  of  duty  was  such  as  soon  drew  to 
him  the  attention  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  who 
succeeded  St.  Clair  after  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the 
latter's  army  by  Indians,  Nov.  19,  1791,  and  dur- 
ing the  next  year  he  was  made  a  lieutenant.  It  is 
noted  that  he  had  already  learned  one  lesson  not 
always  learned  by  military  men,  the  value  of  pei-fect 
sobriety  in  spite  of  all  temptation  to  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  Dec.  33,  1793,  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  infantry  and  artillery  occupied  the  ground 
where  St.  Clcir  had  been  defeated,  and  built  a  fort 
called  Fort  Recovery.  In  the  general  order  of 
thanks  for  the  excellent  perfonnance  of  a  perilous 
duty,  Lieut.  Harrison  received  especial  mention.  At 
the  battle  of  the  Miami,  Aug.  20,  1794,  he  was 
under  constant  and  great  exposure,  winning  the 
marked  approbation  of  Gen.  Wayne,  who  said  of 
him  in  despatches  to  the  war  department:  "My 
faithful  and  gallant  aide-de-camp,  Lieut.  Harrison, 
rendered  the  most  essential  service  by  communicat- 
ing my  orders  in  every  direction,  and  by  his  conduct 
and  bravery  exciting  troops  to  press  for  victory." 
And  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1795  he  was 
made  a  captain  of  artillery,  and  placed  in  command 
of  the  important  post  of  Fort  Washington  (now 
Cincinnati),  with  orders  to  report  and  watch  all 
movements  in- what  was  then  Spanish  Louisiana, 
the  vast  unknown  Southwest  and  West.  By  the  Jay 
treaty  of  1794,  Great  Britain  surrendered  its  posses- 
sion of  posts  upon  American  soil  and  Capt.  Harrison 
received  and  occupied  the  several  posts  in  his  terri- 
torial limits  for  the  United  States  government.  And 
shortly  after  getting  his  captain's  commission,  he 
married  Anna,  daughter  of  J.  C.  Symmes,  founder 
of  the  Miami  settlement  and  one  of  the  United 
States  judges  of  the  territory,  thus  allying  himself 
by  a  new  and  permanent  tie  to  the  pioneei's  of  the 
western  border.  In  1791  he  resigned  his  military 
commission  and  was  at  once  appointed  a  secretary 
of  the  northwestern  territory,  being  also  ex-offlcio 
lieutenant-governor,  and  in  the  frequent  prolonged 
absences  of  his  superior,  acting  governor.  When 
the  territory  was  declared  (1798)  to  be  entitled  by 
its  population  to  a  delegate  in  the  United  States  con- 
gress, the  almost  unanimous  choice  of  the  voters  fell 
(1799)  upon  young  Harrison,  and  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  body  at  the  age  of  twentjr-six.  Here  Le  soon 
secured  the!  passage  of  a  resolution  providing  for  a 
committee  of  investigation  into  the  existing  land 
laws  for  the  public  domain,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  (a  trust  never  before  and  perhaps  never 
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since  conferred  upon  a  territorial  delegate)  he  re- 
ported a  bill  which  when  passed  worked  a  revolution 
in  the  management  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  the  entire  country  west  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania border,  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
owes  its  facility  of  settlement  and  the  wise  distribu- 
tion of  its  area  among  many,  instead  of  its  absorption 
by  a  smaller  number  of  owners,  to  the  clear-headed 
statesmanship  of  the  young  representative  of  the 
northwestern  territory.  By  the  discussions  in  con- 
nection with  the  passage  of  this  bill  (somewhat 
modified  by  the  U.  S.  senate)  his  name  became  more 
widely  and  more  favorably  known  than  those  of 
some  men  who  had  been  long  in  congress.  In  1800 
thenorthwestern  territory  was  divided  and  he  became, 
by  appointment  of  President  John  Adams,  the 
governor  of  the  new  territory  of  Indiana,  including 
the  present  states  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  to  which  position  he  was  subsequently 
reappointed  under  Presidents  Jefferson  and  Madison. 
He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  (which 


His  decision  as  to  them  was  made  final  and  his  sig- 
nature upon  a  title  was  a  cure  of  all  defects.  With 
reference  to  all  the  Indian  tribes  he  was  made  the 
general  agent  and  representative  of  the  United  States 
in  charge  of  treaties  and  treaty  payments,  and  his- 
correspondence  with  the  government  at  Washington 
relating  to  the  vast  mass  of  Indian  affairs  involved, 
became  one  of  the  onerous  burdens  of  his  position. 
When  Louisiana  was  regained  (1803),  all  of  upper 
Louisiana  with  line  boundaries,  except  upon  the  east, 
was  added  to  lus  jurisdiction.  He  had  many  op- 
portunities for  the  acquisitions  of  wealth  bj^  judicious 
investments  in  land,  but  in  his  whole  administration 
he  was  so  full  of  integrity  and  so  morbidly  sensitive 
to  public  opinion  and  criticism,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
he  feared  to  acquire  property  lest  it  should  be 
charged  upon  him  that  he  had  gotten  it  through  ad- 
vantage given  him  by  his  ofllcial  place  and  power. 
iiis  discharge  of  duty  now  required  long  and  peril- 
ous journeys  from  place  to  place,  on  horseback 
through  the  woods  or  in  boats  up  and  down  rivera 
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carried  with  it  the  superintendency  of  Indian  affairs) 
in  1801.  Tlien  there  were  but  three  considerable 
settlements  in  all  the  territory,  one  Clark's  grant, 
very  nearly  opposite  Louisville,  Ky.,  one  at  Vin- 
cenncs  on  the  Wabash  river  in  what  is  now  Indiana, 
and  the  third  a  string  of  French  villages  along  the 
Mississippi,  from  Kaskaslda  (111),  to  Cohokia  in  the 
present  Missouri  Here  Gov.  Harrison  was  invested 
with  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  commissions  in 
the  history  of  the  countiy.  The  new  republican  in- 
stitutions of  the  territory  were  to  be  fostered  and 
developed,  says  his  biographer,  under  his  autocratic 
power.  The  people  had  no  voice  whatever.  Gen. 
Harrison  was  commander  of  the  territorial  militia. 
He  was  Indian  commissioner,  land  commissioner, 
sole  legislator  and  law  giver.  He  had  the  power 
given  him  to  adopt  from  the  laws  upon  the  books  of 
any  of  the  states  any  and  every  law  which  in  his 
judgment  applied  to  the  needs  of  the  territory.  He 
appointed  all  the  magistrates  and  all  the  other  civil 
officers,  and  all  the  militia  officers  below  the  grade 
of  general.  It  was  his  duty  and  he  was  given 
authority  to  divide  the  country  into  counties  and 
townships  He  held  the  pardoning  power,  was 
made  judge  of  the  merits  of  existing  land  grants,  of 
which  many  were  technically  worthless  or  defective. 


which  carried  more  Indian  canoes  than  any  other 
craft.  He  had  come  to  understand  Indian  character 
remarkably  well,  and  to  have  great  influence  over 
many  chiefs  and  warriors.  He  proved  himself  their 
true  friend,  but  there  was  really  no  perfect  peace 
with  any  tribe  at  that  time,  and  his  ability  as  a 
watchful  military  commander  was  all  the  while  em- 
ployed to  prevent  the  skirmish  line,  as  the  advanced 
settlements  might  well  be  called,  from  becoming  a, 
general  battle  ground.  In  1805  he  obtained  from 
congress  a  law  for  the  organization  of  the  territory, 
and  provision  was  made  for  an  election  by  the  people, 
of  a  territorial  legislature,  which  was  to  name  the 
men  from  whom  congress  was  to  choose  five  to  act 
as  a  cowucil  of  the  territory.  In  his  first  message 
to  the  legislature,  the  governor  urged  interference 
by  law  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians. 
In  his  personal  dealings  with  them  he  was  fearless 
and  yet  prudent,  availing  himself  of  his  previous 
experience  and  increasing  his  knowledge  as  to  their 
nature.  Harrison  did  not  neglect  his  duties  in  any 
part  of  the  vast  area  entrusted  to  his  care.  When  in 
1805  upper  Louisiana  was  separated  from  his  juris- 
diction the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  presented  him  with 
a  formal  vote  of  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  h& 
had  served  their  interests.     When    offered    what 
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would  have  been  a  third  part  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  as  an  inducement  for  employing  his  official 
influence  to  build  it  up,  he  did  what  he  could  for 
the  local  welfare,  but  refused  to  take  the  proffered 
reward.     By  this  time  his  name  had  become  almost 
indentifled  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  with  ter- 
ritorial affairs  and  viith  the  tangled  story  of  Indian 
diplomacy.     During  his  long  administration,  indeed, 
he  negotiated  no  less  than  thirteen  important  treaties 
with  the  tribes.     But  as  the  conspiracy  of  Tecumseh 
and  his  brother  the  prophet  waxed  stronger,  and  the 
natural  results  began  to  appear  in  attacks  upon  de- 
fenceless settlers,  the  demand  for  war  with  England, 
which  wasmoreorless  prevalent  (in  1811-12)  throujrh- 
out  the  United  States,  found  strongest  expression 
among  the  people  of  the  extreme  western  border, 
who,  with  some  truth,  attributed  the  stirring  up  of  In- 
dian hostility  to  British  influence.     Early  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1811,  news  came  to  Vincennes,  the  governor's 
headquarters,  that  a  thousand  Indian  warriors  had 
gathered  at  Tippecanoe,  Ind.,  the  prophet's  town. 
Gen.  Harrison  sent  them  a  messenger,   and  on  the 
27th  of  July  (1811),  had  a  council  with  them,  which 
was  followed  by  Harrison's  advance  upon  them  in 
October  at  the  head   of  1,000  men,  this  military 
movement  having  been  authorized  from  AYashingtou, 
D.  C.     Nov.  "Tth,  at  almost  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  Indian  town,  at  the  early  dawn  they  were  fiercely 
attacked  by  the  savages  who  hoped  to  surprise  them, 
but  Harrison's  vigilance  prevented  that,  and  in  the 
battle  which  ensued  the  Indians  were  thoroughly 
worsted.     The  American  commander  escaped  un- 
hurt, the  nearest  bullet  passing  through  the  rim  of 
his  hat.     The  influence  of  the  people  who  had  pre- 
announced  a  complete  Indian  victory  was  entirely 
shattered  by  this  victory  of  the  American  forces,  and 
the  legislatures  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  as  well  as 
President  Madison  in  his  message  to  congress,  ex- 
pressed their  thanks  to  the  governor  for  his  ' '  masterly 
conduct  in  the  direction  and  manoeuvering  of  the 
troops,"  and  "  for  the  collected  firmness  which  dis- 
tinguished the  commander  on  an  occasion  requiring 
the  utmost  exertion  of  valor  and  discipline. "    June 
18,  1812,  war  was  declared  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  savages  rose  in  mass 
as  fast  as  the  news  spread  among  them.     At  the  in- 
vitation of  the  governor  of  Kentucky,  Gov.  Harrison 
proceeded  to  Frankfort  and  thence  by  suggestion  of 
public  men,  among  them  Henry  Clay,  sent  his  views 
upon  military  affairs  to  President  Madison.     Mack- 
inac was  even  then  in  the  hands  of  the  British;  in  a 
few  days  more  Gen.  Hull  had  surrendered  Detroit, 
and  the  entire  border  was  open  to  any  movement  of 
the  British  or  of  their  savage  allies.     During  this 
conference,  Harrison,  although  he  was  not  a  citizen 
of  Kentucky,  received  the  appointment  of  brevet 
major-general  of  Kentucky  militia,  and  shortly  after 
a  commission  from  the  U.  S.  war  department  as 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army.     The  latter 
office  he  did  not  accept  until  he  could  inform  the 
Washington  authorities  of  steps  already  taken  and 
learn  if  his  new  commission  placed  him  under  the 
order  of  Gen.  Winchester  of  the  U.  S.  army,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  force  in 
the  Northwest.     He  was  already  at  the  head  of 
nearly  8,000  volunteer  troops  from  Kentucky,  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  who  were  clamorous  that  he  and  no  one 
else  should  lead  them  in  the  struggle  that  was  im- 
minent, simply  because  they  knew  his  capacity  as  an 
Indian  fighter  and  did  not  think  much  of  Winchester 
as  such.     Their  determination  was  such  that  when 
Winchester  arrived  with    his    commission   in    his 
pocket,  Harrison  turned  over  the  command  to  him 
and  at  once,  left  camp  for  his  home.     Before  he 
reached  it,  however,  new  orders  from  Washington 
were  placed  in  his  hands  (at  Indianapolis)  appoint- 
ing him,  instead  of  Winchester,  commander  of  the 


Northwestern  army,  with  extraordinary  power,  such 
as  had  been  before  given  only  to  Gen.  Washington 
and  Gen.  Greene.  Forthwith  joining  the  troops, 
who  were  almost  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  in  part  be- 
cause of  dissatisfaction  with  their  commander,  and 
in  part  because  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
commissariat,  Harrison  concentrated  his  army  at 
the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  and  thence  proposed  to 
move  on  Maiden,  in  Canada,  and  upon  Detroit, 
Mich. ,  which  had  been  surrendered  to  the  British  by 
Gen.  Hull.  The  campaign  which  followed  is  traced 
in  detail  in  the  life  of  Harrison,  by  W.  0.  Stoddard 
(New  York,  1888).  It  included  the  massacre  of  the 
Raisin,  so  called  (Jan.  21,  1813),  in  which  the 
American  troops  under  Winchester  were  almost 
exterminated  by  British  and  Indians,  the  fortification 
of  Fort  Meigs,  and  its  subsequent  relief  when  be- 
sieged in  the  ensuing  spring  by  the  enemy.  Har- 
rison's urgent  suggestions  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment that  armed  vessels  be  constructed  upon  the 
lakes  resulted  in  the  outfit  of  a  fleet  by  Com.  O. 
H.  Perry,  and  Perry's  famous  naval  victory  over 
Great  Britain  with  the  consequent  clearing  of  those 
waters  of  any  foe,  followed  by  Harrison's  co-opera- 
tion with  him,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  British  forces 
under  Proctor,  until  they  were  overtaken  in  Canada 
and  the  battle  fought  (Oct.  5th)  which  ended  in 
their  defeat,  the  death  of  Tecumseh  and  the  total 
dispersion  of  the  belligerent  Indians. 
The  losses  in  this  action  were  but 
nineteen  killed  and  fifty  wounded 
on  the  side  of  the  British  and  the 
straggle  was  over 
in  a  few  minutes, 
but  all  the  artil- 
lery and  stores  of 
the  British  army 
in  upper  Canada 
were  now  in  the 
hands  of  Gen. 
Harrison  and  so 
was  the  province 
itself.  Yet  the  real  and  great  value  of  the  victory 
was  its  effect  upon  all  the  savage  tribes  of  the  North- 
west. It  settled  forever  the  vexed  question  of  the 
boundary  between  Indians  and  the  whites,  clearing 
the  way  for  the  removal  of  the  red  man  from  all  the 
territory  now  included  in  the  great  states  of  the 
Mississippi  valley.  The  news  spread  fast  through 
the  United  States.  President  Madison  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  congress  eulogizing  Harrison  and  his  men, 
and  it  was  declared  upon  the  floor  of  the  U.  S.  senate 
that  his  "victory  was  such  as  could  have  secured 
to  a  Roman  general  in  the  best  days  of  the  republic, 
the  honor  of  a  triumph."  Harrison  really  went  into 
Washington  now  in  a  kind  of  triumphal  progress, 
but  the  prejudice  of  the  then  secretary  of  war,  Gen. 
John  Armstrong,  threw  unexpected  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  his  further  service  and  issued  in  Hariison's 
forwarding  to  Washington  his  resignation  from  the 
army.  In  the  president's  absence  from  the  city,  the 
resignation  was  at  once  accepted  by  the  secretaiy. 
President  Madison  upon  his  return  was  not  equal  to 
the  appropriate  remedy  of  the  wrong  which  had 
been  done,  but  straightway  appointed  Harrison  to 
the  head  of  an  important  commission  to  treat  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  his  coadjutors  being  Gov.  Isaac 
Shelby  of  Kentucky  and  Gen.  Lewis  Cass  of  Michi- 
gan. As  such  Indian  commissioner,  he  carried  on 
with  wisdom  and  success  what  had  already  been  the 
great  work  of  his  laborious  life.  When  in  1816, 
having  become  a  citizen  of  Ohio  and  the  owner  of  a 
good  farm  at  North  Bend,  on  the  Ohio  river,  fifteen 
miles  below  Cincinnati,  Hon.  John  McLean,  repre- 
sentative in  congress  from  that  state  resigned  to 
accept  the  judgeship  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  to  which  he  had  been  elected  and  there  were 
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six  candidates  in  the  field  for  the  succession,  Geu. 
Harrison  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
a  thousand  over  all  his  competitors.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  enemies  which  he  had  raised  up 
by  his  rigid  exactness  with  army  contractors, 
struck  a  severe  blow  at  him,  one  of  them  bring- 
ing forward  a  plausible  accusation  of  improper  con- 
duct on  Harrison's  part  while  he  was  on  the  field. 
An  investigation  was  demanded,  but  before  its  ter- 
mination his  friends  injudiciously  offered  a  resolu- 
tion tendering  him  the  thanks  of  congress  for  his 
services  and  ordering  a  gold  medal  to  be  struck  in 
commemoration  thereof.  This  was  to  be  done  in 
connection  with  a  similar  honor  to  Gov.  Shelby  of 
Kentucky.  When  a  vote  was  reached  on  it  in  the 
senate  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  resolution  by 
a  vote  of  13  to  11.  Two  years  later  (March  30, 
1818)  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  in 
the  senate,  and  met  with  but  one  adverse  voice  in 
the  house,  and  he  received  the  medal;  the  report 
then  made  to  congress  wiped  away  all  charges  against 
him,  and  declared  that  "Gen.  Harrison  stands  above 
suspicion."  He  was  re-elected  to  congress  by  the 
people  of  Ohio,  took  a  sufHcient  part  in  all  impor- 
tant discussions,  gave  especial  attention  to  western 
lands,  Indian  affairs  and  the  proper  organization  of 
the  national  militia,  also  voted  against  the  proposition 
to  restrict  the  people  of  Missouri  territory  from  or- 
ganizing as  a  state  with  a  clause  in  their  constitution 
permitting  slavery.  He  declared  his  belief  that  they 
sliould  be  free  to  regulate  their  oAvn  domestic  insti- 
tutions, but  in  1822  this  vote  cost  him  a  defeat  when 
he  was  a  candidate  for  re-election.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  state  senate  in  1819,  and  a  presidential 
elector  in  1820,  voting  then  for  .Tames  Monroe  for 
president.  In  1824  he  entered  the  U.  S.  senate  from 
his  adopted  state,  and  was  there  accounted  one  of  its 
useful  members  with  personal  popularity  among  his 
associates.  He  was  made  U.  S.  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  new  I'epublic  of  Colombia,  8.  America, 
in  1828,  by  President  John  Quincy  .idams,  and  re- 
signed his  senatorial  seat  to  accept  the  post.  When 
Andrew  Jackson  became  president  (1829)  he  had 
hardly  been  sworn  in  before  Harrison's  recall  was 
determined  on.  No  suitable  provision  was  made  for 
his  return  to  the  United  States,  and  fully  three 
months  went  by  before  he  came  back  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. He  now  retired  to  his  farm  near  North 
Bend,  and  being  in  needy  circumstances  erected  a 
distillery  for  the  profitable  consumption  of  his  corn 
crop,  but  before  many  months  had  passed,  at  a 
public  meeting  in  Cincinnati  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Hamilton  County,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent, he  pleaded  eloquently  against  the  vice  of 
drunkenness  and  the  wickedness  of  manufacturing 
whiskey,  saying  tliat  he  could  so  speak  of  the  evil 
of  "tni-ning  the  staff  of  life  into  an  article  wliicli  is 
so  destnictive  of  liealth  and  happiness,  because  in 
that  way  I  have  ruined  myself,  but  in  that  way  I 
shall  live  no  more. "  There  was  no  temperance  senti- 
ment or  movement  as  that  now  exists,  at  the  time, 
and  the  assumption  of  this  position  by  a  public  man 
called  for  far  more  than  ordinary  devotion  to  moral 
principle.  About  this  time  he  became  clei'k  of  the 
Cincinnati  court  of  common  pleas.  In  1888  he  re- 
ceived 73  electoral  votes  for  president  of  the  United 
States  to  170  cast  for  Martin  Van  Buren;  but  the 
whig  national  convention  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Dec. 
4,  1839,  gave  him  the  preference  over  all  other 
competitors  as  its  candidate  for  that  office,  and  after 
the  "  log  cabin  "  canvass  which  followed,  he  received 
240  electoral  votes  to  60  cast  for  Van  Buren.  March 
4,  1841,  he  was  inaugurated  as  president  at  Wash- 
ington, but  died  of  pneumonia,  following  a  chill,  just 
one  month  from  that  day  (April  4th),  his  life,  as  is 
now  generally  thought,  literally  worn  away  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  hordes  of  applicants  for  public  office 


to  whose  persecution  he  was  subjected.  His  body 
was  buried  in  the  congressional  cemetery  at  Wash- 
ington, but  a  few  years  later  was  removed  to  North 
Bend,  O.  The  state  of  Ohio  afterward  took  a  deed 
of  the  land  in  which  it  reposes,  and  in  1887  voted  to 
raise  money  by  taxation  for  a  suitable  monument  to 
his  memory.  Various  "  lives  "  of  this  greatest  and 
best  of  Indian  commissioners,  pioneer,  governor  of 
Indian  Territory  and  president,  have  been  written. 
That  by  W.  0.  Stoddard,  already  noted,  has  been 
f  ollo.wed  in  the  preparation  of  this  sketch.  President 
Plarrison  died  April  4,  1841. 

HARBISOIT,  Anna  Symmes,  wife  of  Presi- 
dent W.  H.  Harrison,  was  born  near  jMorristown, 
N.  J.,  July  25, 1775,  the  daughter  of  Col.  John  Cleves 
Symmes,  of  the  Continental  ai'my,  and  of  Miss  Tut- 
hill  of  Southold,  L.  I.  Her  motlier  dying  soon  after 
her  birth,  Anna  was  brought  up  by  her  maternal 
grandparents ;  attended  school 
at  East  Hampton,  L.  1. .  and  sub- 
sequently was  placed  in  a  school 
kept  by  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham 
in  New  York  city.  In  1794  she 
removed  with  her  father  and 
stepmother  to  Ohio,  settling  at 
North  Bend.  AVliile  visiting  a 
married  sister  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  Anna  met  Capt.  Harrison, 
and  was  married  to  him  at  North 
Bend,  Nov.  22, 1795.  Mrs.  Har- 
rison was  described  at  this  time 
as  being  very  handsome,  witli 
an  animated  countenance,  and  a 
graceful  figure.  She  accompa- ' 
nied  her  liusbaud  to  Philadel- 
phia, Indiana,  and  Ohio,  finally 
settling  at  North  Bend;  and  dur- 
ing his  many  enforced  absences, 
although  in  delicate  health,  she 
faithfully  performed  her  household  duties,  took 
charge  of  her  ten  children,  and  employed  a  private 
tutor  to  in-struct  them.  Mrs.  Harrison  was  hospi- 
tably inclined,  and  always  glad  to  receive  her  friends 
at  her  home,  but  she  had  no  taste  for  fashionable 
life,  and  did  not  contemplate  a  residence  at  the 
White  House  with  any  pleasure.  On  account  of 
delicate  health,  she  did  not  accomi^any  her  husband 
to  Washington,  T>.  C,  when  he  went  on  to  be  in- 
augurated, and  after  his  death  she  remained  at  N  orth 
Bend  until  1855,  when  she  removed  to  the  Iiome  of 
her  only  surviving  son,  J.  Scott  Harrison,  a  few  miles 
distant,  where  she  remained  until  her  death.  Mrs. 
Harrison  was  modest  and  retiiing,  generous  and 
benevolent,  an  extensive  reader,  a  devout  Christian, 
and  during  all  her  life  took  a  deep  interest  in  public 
affairs.     She  died  Feb.  25,  1864. 

WEBSTER,  Daniel,  secretary  of  state,  was 
born  at  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  Jan.  18,  1782.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  sterling  character,  but  limited 
means,  who  had  served  with  credit  during  the  French 
war,  and  at  its  close  settled  in  that  portion  of  the 
newly  formed  town  of  Salisbury,  which  is  now 
known  as  Franklin.  The  place  was  then  on  the  ex- 
treme border  of  civilization,  and  in  a  state  of  natural 
wildness;  but  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands  he  soon 
converted  it  into  a  productive  farm,  capable  of 
yielding  a  comfortable  support  to  his  family.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  took 
service  as  a  private,  but  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major,  in  wliich  capacity  he  especially  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battl  e  of  Bennington.  Daniel  Webster 
was  his  second  son,  and  he  was  born  while  his  father 
was  still  away  from  home  with  the  army.  The 
early  j^ears  of  the  son  were  spent  upon  his  father's 
farm  in  that  sparsely  settled  frontier  settlement, 
where  schools  and  competent  teachers  were  as  yet 
unknown.      His  earliest  instruction  was    received 
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from  his  mother,  a  woman  of  character  and  intelli- 
gence, but,   the  lad  showing  apt   parts,    and    an 
avidity  for  knowledge,  it  was  decided  by  his  father 
to   send  him  to  college,  and  he  accordingly. un- 
derwent about  a  year's  preparation  at  the  Exeter 
Academy,  and  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Wood  in  the  adjoining  town  of   Boscawen.     Of 
his  life  at  Exeter,  his  classmate,  the  late  James  H. 
Brigham,  once  wrote  in  a  private  letter:  "He  was 
then  about  fourteen;    was  attending   to    English 
grammar,  arithmetic,  etc. ;  always  very  prompt  and 
correct  in  his  recitations.     He  had  an  independent 
manner,  rather  careless  in  his  dress  and  appearance, 
with  an  intelligent  look;  did  not  join  much  in  the 
plays  and  amusements  of  the  boys  of  his  age,  but 
paid  close  attention  to  his  studies."    At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  prepared  by  a 
nine  months'  course  of  the  English  branches  at  Phil- 
lips Academy,  and  half  a  year's  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  under  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wood,  who  gave  him 
board  and  tuition  for  the  moderate  charge  of  $1.00 
per  week.     Under  this  gentleman  he  made  rapid 
progress  in  Latin,  reading  with  great  delight  Virgil, 
the  entire  .^neid  and  also  the  orations  of  Cicero. 
Throughout  his  life  these  continued  to  be  his  favorite 
authors,  and  the  influence  of  their  style  and  imagery 
is  to  be  clearly  traced  in  his  published  orations. 
His  outfit  for  college  was  of  a  somewhat  meagre 
description.     Though  now  a  lay  judge  in  one  of  the 
New  Hampshire  courts,  his  father  had  to  practice 
the  most  rigid  economy  to  support  his  large  family, 
and  to  give  this  one  son  the  benefit  of  a  liberal 
education.     The  consequence  was  that  Daniel  went 
to  college  clad  in  homespun,  and  this,  with  his  rustic 
manners,  brought  upon  him  the  ridicule  of  some  of 
his  classmates  who  happened  to  have  more  in  their 
purses  than  in  their  heads.     But  his  perseverance, 
punctuality  and  close  attention  to  his  studies  soon 
won  him  the  respect  of  his  instructors.     From  the 
first  he  stood  high  in  his  class,  and  one  of  his  class- 
mates has  written:  "He  was  peculiarly  industrious; 
he  read  more  than  any  one  of  his  classmates  and 
remembered  all.     He  was  good  in  every  branch  of 
study,  and  as  a  writer  and  speaker  he  had  no  equal." 
Another  has  said:  "He  was  not  confined  to  small 
views  and  technicalities,  but  seemed  to  possess  an 
intuitive   knowledge  of  whatever  subject  he  was 
considering,   and  often,  I  u.sed  to  think,  a  more 
comprehensive  view  than  his  teacher."    He  soon 
developed  remarkable  power  as  an  extemporaneous 
speaker,  and  such  was  his  reputation  as  an  orator 
that  in  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  selected  by  the 
villagers  of  Hanover  to  make  their  annual  Fourth  of 
July  oration.     The  speech   was  delivered  without 
notes  of  any  kind,  and  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
extemporaneous,  but  his  college-mates  knew  that  it 
had  been  carefully  written  and  committed  to  mem- 
ory.     His  memory  was  peculiarly  retentive.      A 
classmate  says  of  him:  "  By  reading  twenty  or  more 
pages  of  poetry  twice  over,  I  have  heard  him  repeat 
their  contents  almost  verbatim.'    His  ability  as  a 
writer  and  debater  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  while  he 
was  still   in  college,   that  he  was  an  omnivorous 
reader.    But  he  was  not.    He  read  few  authors,  but 
he  selected  them  with  great  care,  and  read  with 
fixed  attention.     He  was  no  literary  gourmand.     He 
devoted  very  little  time  to  works  of  fiction;  his  taste 
was  for  history,  philosophy  and  general  literature. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  just  after  his  gradu- 
ation, he  says:     "So  much  as  I  read  I  make  my 
own.     When  a  half  hour,  or  an  hour  at  most,  has 
expired,  I  close  my  book  and  think  it  all  over.     If 
there  is  anything  particularly  interesting  to  me, 
either  in  sentiment  or  language,  I  endeavor  to  recall 
it  and  lay  it  up  in  my  memory,  and  commonly  can 
effect  my  object.     Then  if,  in  debate  or  conversation 
afterward,  any  subject  came  up  on  which  I  had  read 
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something,  I  could  very  easily  talk,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  extended,  and  then  I  was  very  careful  to 
stop. "  While  a  student  he  devoted  more  than  twelve 
hours  a  day  to  study,  and  yet  the  common  impression 
is  that  he  was  an  idler  in  college.  This  coming  to  his 
ears  in  his  mature  life,  he  exclaimed :  ' '  What  fools 
people  are  to  suppose  that  a  man  can  make  anything 
of  himself  without  hard  study! "  At  a  later  time  he 
said:  "I  do  not  know  experimentally  what  wealth 
is,  nor  how  the  bread  of  idleness  tastes."  For  at 
least  two  of  the  winters  that  he  spent  in  college  he 
taught  school  to  eke  out  his  income;  in  1797  in 
Salisbury  at  $4.00  a  month,  and  in  1798  at  "Shaw's 
Corners"  at  $6.00,  "boarding  round  among  the 
neighbors."  On  his  graduation  in  1801,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  began  the  study  of  the  law,  but  in 
order  to  aid  his  brother  Ezekiel  to  go  through  college, 
he  was  soon  induced  to  take  charge  of  an  academy 
at  Fryeburg,  Me. ,  then  at  a  salary  of 
$350.  His  spare  hours  there  he  em- 
ployed in  copying  deeds,  and  there- 
by paid  his  board,  which  enabled 
him  to  give  efficient  help  to  his 
brother,  who  afterward  proved 
worthy  of  the  sacrifices  he  had 
made,  and  became  an  eminent  law- 
yer. In  1804,  refusing  an  offer  of 
$1,500  a  year  as  clerk  of  the  court 
over  which  his  father  presided,  he 
entered  the  office  of  Christopher 
Gore,  in  Boston,  to  complete  the 
law  studies  he  had  prosecuted  dur- 
ing all  his  leisure  hours  since  his 
graduation.  In  the  succeeding  year 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Boston  bar, 
and  at  once  returning  to  NewHamp- 
shire,  he  began  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  his  native  county,  removing 
two  years  later  to  Portsmouth,  where 
was  a  larger  field  for  his  abilities. 
He  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice,  and  one 
sufficiently  remunerative  to  allow  him  to  marry, 
which  he  did  in  the  following  year,  1808.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  federalist  party,  and,  becoming  en- 
gaged in  politics,  he  was,  in  1813,  elected  to  con- 
gress, where  he  at  once  took  a  front  rank,  both  as  a 
debater  and  a  practical  statesman,  among  such  men 
as  Langdon  Cheves,  William  T.  Lowndes,  Henry 
Clay  and  John  C.  Calhoun.  Lowndes  said  of  him 
at  this  time :  ' '  The  South  has  not  his  superior  nor 
the  North  his  equal."  Finding  his  practice  at  Ports- 
mouth inadequate  to  the  support  of  his  growing 
family,  he,  in  1816,  removed  to  Boston,  where,  ig- 
noring politics,  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his 
profession.  His  reputation  as  a  lawyer  had  gone 
before  him,  and  he  was  soon  employed  in  several 
important  cases,  among  others  that  of  Dartmouth 
College,  in  which  his  argument  before  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court  at  Wasliington  made  his  fame  as  a 
lawyer  national,  and  gave  him  rank  among  the  most 
distinguished  jurists  of  the  country.  In  1820  he  was 
offered  and  declined  the  nomination  of  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  but,  two  years  later,  yielding  to  press- 
ing solicitations,  he  consented  to  serve  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  city  of  Boston  in  the  eighteenth 
congress.  He  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  and 
in  December  of  the  same  year  he  delivered  at 
Plymouth,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  the  first  of  that  remarkable  series  of  dis- 
courses, which  gave  him  the  first  rank  among 
American  orators.  He  took  his  seat  in  congress  in 
December,  1833,  and  early  in  the  session  made  a 
speech  on  the  Greek  revolution,  which  at  once  es- 
tablished his  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  statesmen 
of  the  time.  In  the  same  year  he  was  again  elected 
as  the  Boston  representative  in  congress,  receiving 
all  but  10  of  the  5,000  votes  cast  at  the  polls.     In 
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1826  he  was  again  a  candidate,  and  again  elected, 
with  not  a  hundred  votes  against  him.     He  sup- 
ported the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
firet  in  the  house  of  representatives  and  then  in  the 
senate,  to  which  he  was  chosen  in  1827,  but  he  was 
a  member  of  the  opposition  during  the  succeeding 
administrations  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  when 
measures  of  the  first  moment  were  discussed,  and 
political  events  occurred  of  the  most  novel  and  ex- 
traordinary character.     In  all  these    debates    Mr. 
Webster  took  a  prominent  part,  and  he  is  generally 
regarded  as  having  risen  to  the  height  of  his  forensic 
ability  in  his  two-days'  speech  in  reply  to  Col.  Hayne, 
of  South  Carolina,  on  the  right  of  "nullification." 
But  Mr.  "Webster  was  a  pa- 
triot and  not  a  partisan,  and 
therefore,  though  a  leader  of 
the   opposition,   he  gave  a 
cordial  support  to  the  meas- 
ures   taken    by    President 
Jackson  for  the  defence  of 
the  Union  in  1832-33.     The 
doctrines  of  the  president's 
proclamation  against  nullifi- 
cation   by    South    Carolina 
were  mainly  drawn  from  his 
speeches,  and  on  this  issue 
he  was  the  chief  dependence 
of  the  administration  on  the 
floor  of  congress.     But  his 
support    ended  with  Jack- 
son's defence  of  the  Union. 
When     the    administration 
developed  its  financial  sys- 
tem he  strenuously  opposed 
it,  predicting  accurately  the    general    collapse  of 
business  which    occurred  in  the  spring  of   1837. 
He  was  in  favor  of  a  national  bank,  and  of  a  mixed 
currency  of  specie  and  convertible  paper,   issued 
by  state  banks.     The  latter  kept  within  safe  bounds 
by  a  law  requiring  payment  on  demand  in  specie, 
and  regulated  by  the  national  institution.     It  was, 
doubtless,   his  advocacy  of   these  principles,   and 
the  illustration  of  the  opposite  that  was  given  in 
the  financial  panic  of  1837,  that  led  to  the  downfall 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration.     In  1839  Mr. 
Webster  made  a  brief  visit  to  Europe,  passing  his 
time  principally  in  England,  but  spending  a  few 
weeks  on  the  continent.     His  fame  had  preceded 
him,  and  in  the  highest  circles  he  was  everywhere 
received  with  the  attention  due  to  one  of  the  most 
distin^ished  citizens  of  the  United  States.     On  the 
accession  of  Gen.  Harrison  in  1841,  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  his  cabinet  as  secretary  of  state,  and 
until  1843  he  held  the  same  position  in  the  cabinet 
of  his  successor,  John  Tyler.     It  was  during  his  in- 
cumbency of  that  office  that  he  settled  with  Great 
Britain  the  long-standing  controversy  in  regard  to 
the  northeastern  boundary  of  Maine,  and  other  diffi- 
cult questions  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  detention 
of  American  vessels  by  British  cruisers  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.     While  holding  this  office  he  also  took 
steps  that  led  to  a  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  by  the  principal  maritime 
powers,  and  prepared  the  instructions  under  which 
Caleb  Gushing  concluded  a  treaty  with  China.     In 
1844  Mr.   Webster  aspired  to  a  nomination  to  the 
presidency,  but  Mr.  Clay  was  chosen,  and  defeated 
bj^  Mr.  Polk,  with  the  commencement  of  whose  ad- 
ministration Mr.  Webster  returned  to  the  senate  of 
the  United  States,  where  he  remained  until  the  death 
of  President  Harrison  and  the  accession  of   Mr. 
Fillmore.    He  opposed  the  Mexican  war,  because  he 
clearly  saw  that  it  would  lead  to  acquisitions  of 
territory  which  would  endanger  the  stability  of  the 
Union;  but,  the  conflict  once  begun,  he  voted  for 
such  supplies  as  were  required  for  its  efficient  prose- 


cution, and  he  gave  to  it  one  of  his  sons,  who  lost 
his  life  in  consequence  of  the  hardships  of  the  ser- 
vice.    As  he  had  feared,  the  acquisition  of  the  new 
territory  extorted  from  Mexico  led  to  agitations  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,   which,   during  the  years 
1849-50,  seriously  endangered  the  Union.    California 
was  then  applying  for  admission  as  a  state.     Her 
people  had  formed  a  constitution  which  prohibited 
slavery,  and  the  southern  leaders  in  congress  opposed 
her  admission   under   a    free    constitution.      This 
aroused  a  clamor  at  the  North  for  an  extension  of 
the  Wilm'ot  Proviso,  to  include  not  only  California, 
but  the  new  territories,  about  to  be  formed,  of  Utah, 
and  New  Mexico.     This  the  southern  leaders   re- 
garded as  an  indignity,  and  because  some  of  the 
northern  states  had  passed  laws  forbidding  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  existing  fugitive    slave    law,   they 
demanded  a  new  law  more  strenuous  in  its  provisions 
than  that  of  1793.     The  differences  between  the  two 
sections  seemed  irreconcilable,  and  there  were  loud 
threats  of  disunion.     In  this  emergency  Mr.  Clay 
conceived  of  a  compromise  which  should  concede  to 
the  North  the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  state, 
and  to  the  South  such  a  fugitive  slave  law  as  was 
demanded.     Mr.  Clay  was  then  in  feeble  health,  and 
fast  approaching  his  end,  but,  having  matured  his 
plan  of  comprdinise,  he  one  evening  in  January, 
1850,  in  weather  so  inclement  as  to  endanger  his 
life,  called  upon  Mr.  Webster  at  his  dwelling,  and 
laid  it  before  him.     Except  in  some  minor  details 
the  plan  met  Mr.  Webster's  full  approval,  and  in  a 
speech  which  he  delivered  in  the  senate  on  the  7th 
of  March  following,   he  advocated    its    adoption. 
For  this  speech  he  was  bitterly  denounced  by  the 
abolitionists.      Mr.     Whittier,     in    his    poem    of 
"  Ichabod,"  likening  him  to  a  fallen  spirit,  and  even 
Mr.  Emerson  saying  of  him:  "He  became  to  me 
the  type  of  decay.     'To  gain  his  ambition,  he  gave 
ease,  pleasure,  happiness,  wealth,  and  then  added 
honor  and  truth.     He  had  a  wonderful  intellect,  but 
of  what  importance  is  that  when  the  rest  of  the  man 
is  gone?    He  was  oblivious  of  consequences,  and 
consequently  oblivious."    This  is  not  the  place  to 
consider  the  justice  of  this  denunciation.     It  may, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  when'  he  made  that 
speed!  Mr.  Webster  could  have  had  no  hope  of  the 
presidency.     He  must  have  known  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  his  party  lay  between  Mr.  Fillmore  and  Gen. 
Scott;  and  the  election  of  Franklin  Pierce  by  103 
electoral  votes  over  his  opponent  indicated  a  state 
of  public  feeling  which  he  would  have  been  a  poor 
reader   of  the  times  not    to  have 
recognized.     The  point  of  view  of 
Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Webster  was 
totally  different.     Mr.  Emerson  re- 
garded   public  affairs  in  the  light 
of  the  "eternal  verities,"  and  with 
him  there  could  be  no  compromise 
with  wrong.     Mr.  Webster  viewed 
things  as  a  practical  statesman,  who 
sees  that  warring  interests  can  be  harmonized  only 
by  mutual  concession.     To  him  the    constitution 
was  the  palladium  of  our  liberties.     It  recognized 
slavery,  and  hence  slavery  might  be  treated  with, 
and,  if  occasion  required,  conciliated.     He  followed 
his  7th  of  March  speech  by  public  addresses  of  un- 
surpassed ability,  delivered  in  various  parts  of  the 
Union,  wherein  he  enforced  the  duty  of  forbearance 
and  mutual  concession  by  the  two  opposing  sections. 
In  the  nature  of  things  a  conflict  was  inevitable;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  was  postponed  for  a 
decade  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Henry 
Clay,  and  in  that  period  the   North    acquired    a 
strength  it  had  not  at  the  time,  and  which  enabled  it 
to  finally  suppress  the  rebellion.    But  for  this  dis- 
interested act  of  duty  to  his  country  Mr.  Webster 
was  covered  with  an  opprobrium  which  followed 
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him  to  his  grave,  and  even  yet  survives  in  the  minds 
of  a  large  number  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  im- 
partial history  only  that  will  judge  him  truly. 
Perhaps  no  man  born  in  this  country  has  ever  im- 
pressed his  own  generation  with  a  sense  of  personal 
intellectual  greatness  as  did  Daniel  Webster.  In  the 
common  phase  of  the  people  he  was  the  "  Godlike 
Daniel,"  and  cultivated  men  did  not  hesitate  to  style 
him  the  "Olympian  Jove,"  and  a  "descended  god," 
and  one  Englishman  said  of  him:  "  he  looked  like  a 
cathedral."  This  was  partly  the  effect  of  his  im- 
posing personal  appearance,  but  doubtless  it  was 
more  largely  due  to  the  universal  impression  that  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  lawyer, 
orator,  and  statesman  of  his  country  and  his  time. 
The  last  service  he  did  for  his  country  was  his  work 
in  the  crisis  of  1850.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Fillmore's 
administration,  in  which  he  served  as  secretary  of 
state,  he  retired  to  his  home  at  Marshfleld,  Mass., 
and  there  he  breathed  his  last  on  the  24th  of 
October,  1852,  his  last  words  being,  "I  still  live." 
His  collected  writings  and  speeches  were  published 
in  six  volumes,  8vo,  in  1851,  and  his  correspondence 
has  appeared  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  since  his  death. 

EWINCr,  Thomas,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
was  bom  near  West  Liberty,  Ohio  Co.,  Va.,  Dec. 
28,  1789.  He  was  the  son  of  George  Ewing,  a  native 
of  Xew  Jersey  and  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  He  removed  to  Ohio  in  1792,  and  the  family  re- 
sided in  Athens  county  in  that  state  thereafter. 
Young  Thomas  was  not  yet  nine  years  old  when  he 
got  his  first  glimpse  of  pioneer  life  on  the  frontier. 
The  boy  had  been  taught  to  read,  but  excepting 
what  tuition  he  obtained  at  home  from  an  elder  sister 
he  had  to  depend  upon  his  own  reading  and  reflection 
for  an  education.  He  was,  however,  very  fond  of 
books,  though  there  were  few  in  his  neighborhood, 
these  including  ' '  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns, "  "  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  the  "Athenian  Oracle,"  a 
translation  of  "Virgil,"  and  "Mor.se's  Geography," 
certainly  a  varied  and  not  altogether  an  uninteresting 
library.  After  a  time  the  community  succeeded  in 
obtaining  teachers  from  the  East,  some  of  whom 
were  college  graduates,  and  from  these  the  boy 
gradually  picked  up  a  knowledge  of  English  litera- 
ture, something  from  the  classics,  and  a  smattering 
of  mathematics.  In  1809  young  Ewing  went  to 
Athens,  where  he  passed  thi-ee  months  in  the  acad- 
emy, having  saved  enough  money  to  pay  his  way 
during  that  length  of  time.  He  also  accumulated 
some  new  books,  and  then,  after  a  summer  of  hard 
work,  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  entered  as  a 
regular  student  at  the  Ohio  University,  and  remained 
until  1815.  He  now  read  "  Blackstone's  Commen- 
taries" at  home,"  and  on  July  15th  went  to  Lan- 
caster, where  he  studied  law  with  Gen.  Beecher  for 
fourteen  months,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
August,  1816.  He  was  successful  in  his  very  first 
case,  and  was  congratulated  by  the  members  of  the 
bar  on  his  admirable  conduct  of  it.  He  soon  gained 
a  special  reputation  for  his  success  in  handling  crim- 
inal cases.  Mr.  Ewing  continued  to  practice  law  in 
Lancaster  from  1816  to  1831.  His  first  entrance  into 
political  life  was  at  the  point  where  many  of  our 
most  distinguished  men  have  ended.  In  1830  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  senate,  and  served  until 
1837,  his  politics  bein^  whig,  while  his  views  on  the 
tariff  were  those  of  Henry  Clay.  In  the  senate  Mr. 
Ewing  was  said  to  have  wielded  great  power.  He 
introduced  a  number  of  important  bills,  advocated  a 
reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage,  and  the  recharter- 
ing  of  the  United  States  Bank,  opposing  President 
Jackson  in  his  views  with  regard  to  removing  the 
government  deposits  from  that  institution.  Mr. 
Ewing's  first  term  in  the  senate  concluded  in  1837, 
when  he  returned  to  Ohio  and  entered  industriously 
into  the  practice  of  law.    On  March  5,  1841,  Mr. 


Ewing  entered  the  cabinet  of  President  Harrison  as 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  a  position  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  after  the  death  of  the  president  and 
until  the  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet  by  Tyler, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Walter  Forward  Sept.  18, 
1841.  In  1849  Mr.  Ewing  was  appointed  by  President 
Taylor  secretary  of  the  interior,  that  department 
having  been  newly  established  and  now  organized 
by  its  first  secretary.  Mr.  Ewing  was  among  the  first 
to  recommend  the  transcontinental  railroad,  and 
also  the  California  mint.  In  1850  Mr.  Ewing  again 
entered  the  senate,  being  appointed  to  succeed  in 
that  body  Thomas  Corwin,  who  had  been  made  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury.  In  this,  which  was  his  last 
term  in  the  senate,  Mr.  Ewing  opposed  the  fugitive 
slave  law  and  Clay's  compromise  bill,  and  advocated 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
At  the  close  of  his  term  Mr.  Ewing  retired  from  the 
senate  and  from  public  life,  and  went  back  to  Lan- 
caster, where  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  considered  the  most  eminent  member 
of  the  Ohio  bar,  and  ranked  in  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  with  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the 
nation.  In  1861  Mr.  Ewing  was  a  member  of  the 
peace  congress,  but  on  the  out- 
break of  actual  war  he  ranged 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  Union, 
to  which  he  proved  a  most  val- 
uable adherent.  Mr.  Ewing  was 
the  guardian  of  Gen.  AVilliam  T. 
Sherman,  whom  he  adopted  when 
the  boy  was  nine  years  old,  and 
whom  he  sent  to  West  Point  as 
soon  as  he  had  reached  a  suitable 
age,  thus  preparing  for  the  service 
of  his  country  one  of  its  very 
greatest  generals.  Shennan  mar- 
ried, May  1,  1850,  Ellen  Boyle 
Ewing,  the  daughter  of  his  bene- 
factor. In  strength  and  mass- 
iveness  of  intellect  Ewing  is  con- 
sidered not  to  have  had  an  equal 
in  the  history  of  his  slate.  He 
was  remarkable  also  for  physi- 
cal power,  being  a  man  of  large 
frame,  and  many  stories  are  told  of  his  extraor- 
dinary strength.  On  one  occasion  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  he  is  said  to  have  forded  a  swollen  stream' 
leading  a  horse,  with  its  rider,  a  missionary,  landing 
both  safely  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  At  an- 
other time,  seeing  a  number  of  stout  men  trying  in  vain 
tothrowachopping-axe  over  the  cupola  of  the  court- 
house in  Lancaster,  and  observing  their  inability,  to 
come  near  success,  he  stopped,  took  the  axe  handle,  in 
his  hand  and  flungthe  axe  easily  five  feet  ormore  above 
the  tower,  and  then  passed  on.  Mr.  lEwing  was  not 
considered  an  eloquent  orator,  but  his  great  power 
lay  in  the  fact  that  he  could  say  more  than  any  one 
else  in  a  few  words.  During  the,  last  yearsiof  Daniel  ■ 
Webster,  that  great  statesman  and  ; advocate,  fre- 
quently sought  the  aid  of  Mr.  Ewing  in  iweighty 
cases,  and  during  the  most  of  Ewing's  later  profes- 
sional life  his  business  was  chiefly  before  the  supreme 
court  at  Washington.  At  th«:time  of  Swing's  death 
James  G.  Blaine  wrote  of  him  as  follows:  "He  was 
a  grand  and  massive  man,  almost  without  peers. 
With  no  little  familiarity  and  association  with  the 
leading  men  of  the  day,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  never 
met  with  one  who  impressed  me  so  profoundly." 
Mr.  Ewing  had  four  sons,  Hugh,  Philemon,' Thomas 
and  Charles.  Mr.  Ewing  died  in  Lancaster,  Q., 
Oct.  26,  1871. 

BELL,  John,  secretary  of  war,  and  candidate 
for  the  presidency  (1860),  was  bom  near  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Feb.  15,  1797.  His  parents  were  in  moder- 
ate circumstances,  but  they  were  able  to  send  him 
to  Cumberland  College,  now  Nashville  University. 
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He  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1814,  be- 
gan the  study  of  law,  and  when  only  nineteen  years 
of  age  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  settled  at  Frank- 
lin, Tenn.  He  at  once  became  popular  among  the 
people  where  he  lived,  anii-having-.entered  politics, 
his  influence  was  recognized  at  a  time  of  life  when  the 
majority  of  young  men  are  about  commencing  a  col- 
lege course.  In  1817,  when  he  was  only  twenty  years 
old,  he  became  a  state  senator.  He  was  wise'enough, 
however,  to  discover  that  this  compliment  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  just  judgment  of  his  intellectual 
capacity,  and  at  the  close  of  his  first  term  of  service 
he  declined  a  re-election  and  returned  to  the  practice 
of  law,  which  he  continued  to  follow  for  the  next 
nine  years.  In  1826,  however,  he  was  induced  to 
enter  the  field  against  Felix  Grundy,  a  man  who  was 
not  only  exceedingly  popular  on  his  own  account,  but 
who  was  a  friend  and  protege  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
At  the  time  Jackson  was  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency against  the  younger  Adams.  The  canvass  was 
a  very  exciting  (me,  lasting  for  twelve  months,  but 
at  the  end  of  it  Mr.  Bell,  in  the  face  of  the  powerful 
odds  against  him,  was  elected  to  congress  in  1827  by 
a  majority  of  one.  From"  this  time  Bell  held  his  po- 
sition for  fourteen  years,  during  which  period  his 
name  was  prominently  before  the  country  in  con- 
nection with  the  most  important  debates  and  meas- 
ures. While  in  agreement  both  with  Gen.  Jackson 
and  John  C.  Calhoun  in  general  politics,  Mr.  Bell  op- 
posed the  favorite  schemes  of  both  ;  in  the  case  of 
the  former,  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  U. 
S.  Bank,  and  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  his  nullification  project. 
While  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
U.  S.  Bank  Mr.  Bell  voted  against 
its  recharter  in  1832,  partly  be- 
cause he  believed  that  Jackson 
would  veto  the  bill,  and  also  be- 
cause he  considered  the  move- 
ment as  purely  political.  In  the 
matter  of  the  tariff  Mr.  Bell  was 
originally  an  opponent  of  the  sys- 
tem of  protection,  and  in  1833  he 
opposed  it  with  a  speech  in  the 
house,  but  he  afterward  changed 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  and 
was  on  the  side  of  the  protec- 
tionists. He  was  chairman  of 
the  judiciary  committee  of  the 
house  for  a  time,  and  for  ten 
years  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Indian  affairs.  Mr. 
Bell  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  whig  party.  His 
secession  from  the  democrats  began  with  his  refusal 
to  vote  for  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  U. 
S.  Bank.  His  election  to  the  speakership  of  the 
house  in  1834 'against  the  democratic  candidate,  Jas. 
K.  Polk,  also  marked  this  transition.  Mr.  Bell  was 
opposed  to  Van  Buren  in  his  policy  with  regard  to 
removal  from  office,  strongly  disapproving  of  such 
removal  for  merely  political  reasons.  In  1835,  the 
rupture  between  Bell  and  President  Jackson  culmi- 
nated, yet  Mr.  Bell  was  re-elected  to  congress  by  as 
heavy  a  vote  as  ever.  In  regard  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia  he  was  in  favor 
of  such  a  movement,  and  he  opposed  the  gag  law 
in  1838.  Throughout  his  course  he  was  supported 
by  his  constituents.  In  1841  Mr.  Bell  went  into  the 
cabinet  of  Gen.  Harrison  as  secretary  of  war,  but 
resigned  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  The  follow- 
ing Tennessee  legislature  offered  him  the  U.  S.  sen- 
atorship,  but  this  he  declined  in  favor  of  one  who 
he  thought  better  deserved  it  at  the  hands  of  his 
party,  and  during  the  next  six  years  he  was  not  in 
politics.  In  1847,  at  the  urgent  request  of  citizens 
of  his  county,  he  entered  the  state  senate,  and  dur- 
ing the  same  year,  a  vacancy  having  occurred   in 


the  U.  S.  senate,  he  was  elected  to  the  oflJce,  and 
in  1853  was  re-elected  for  the  term  which  expired 
March  4,  1859.  Mr.  Bell  was  a  consistent  oppon- 
ent of  annexation.  He  opposed  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill  in  1854,  and  also  the  bill  which  would 
admit  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  constitution. 
He  was  in  favor  of  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850.  and  fought  the  repeal  of  those  measures. 
All  of  this  brought  him  into  conflict  more  partic- 
ularly with  Senator  Douglas,  whose  grand  territorial 
views  he  handled  without  gloves.  In  the  great  Le- 
compton debate  of  March,  1858,  Senator  Bell  made 
a  very  elaborate  speech  in  which  he  opposed  the 
measure.  He  held  that  the  rejection  of  the  Lecomp- 
ton constitution  would  not  be  a  fit  pretext  for  South- 
ern men  to  advocate  disunion,  while  its  acceptance 
would  be  an  actual  overturning  of  the  peace  prin- 
ciples of  our  government.  He  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  sustained  the  right  of 
congress  to  donate  lands  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
agricultural  colleges.  In  1860,  when  all  parties 
were  broken  up,  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  pre- 
liminary to  the  war  of  secession,  the  "Bell-Everett 
ticket "  brought  Mr.  Bell  before  the  country  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  in  the  ' '  Constitutional 
Union"  party,  Edward  Everett  being  associated 
with  him  as  vice-president.  While  this  ticket  had 
no  chance  of  success  it  received  the  electoral  votes 
of  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  rebel- 
lion found  Mr.  Bell  opposing  secession,  but  also  op- 
posing coercion.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1861 
he  recommended  for  Tennessee  an  armed  neutrality, 
but  less  than  a  week  later  he  spoke  at  Nashville,  ad- 
vocating the  sustaining  of  the  southern  states.  Mr. 
Bell  died  at  Cumberland  Iron  Works,  Tenn.,  Sept. 
10,  1869. 

BADGEB,  George  Edmund,  secretary  of  the 
navy,  was  born  in  Newbern,  N.  C.,  Apr.  13,  1795. 
After  studying  at  the  common  schools,  he  was  sent 
to  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1813. 
He  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  and  entered  an 
office  in  Kaleigh,  where  he  completed  his  studies, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  in  which  he 
continued  from  1816  to  1820.  During  the  next  five 
years  he  occupied  the  position  of  judge  of  the  superior 
court  at  Raleigh.  From  this  time  until  1840  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  at  the 
same  time  interesting  himself  greatly  in  politics  on 
the  whig  side,  and  was  very  earnest  and  industrious 
dm-ing  the  Harrison  campaign.  The  latter  was  in- 
augurated president,  March  4,  1841,  and  when  the 
announcement  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet  was 
made  on  the  following  day  it  included  the  name  of 
George  E.  Badger,  of  North  Carolina,  as  secretary 
of  the  navy.  Mr.  Badger  continued  in  this  office  un- 
til Sept.  13,  1841,  when  he  retired  from  the  cabinet, 
on  accoimt  of  President  Tyler  having  deserted  the 
whig  party.  Mr.  Badger  was  succeeded  by  Abel  P. 
Upshur.  On  returning  to  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Bad- 
ger was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
In  1848  he  was  re-elected  for  a  full  term,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  he  gave  up  public  life,  and  once 
more  settled  down  to  law  practice.  In  1853  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  sent  in  Mr.  Badger's  name  to  the  sen- 
ate for  ju.stice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  but  he 
was  not  confirmed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war,  Mr.  Badger  represented  Wake  county  in  the 
convention  whfch  carried  the  state  out  of  the  Union. 
He  strongly  urged  against  the  policy  of  secession, 
but  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  right  of  the  state  to 
regulate  its  local  affairs.  Mr.  Badger  died  in  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  May  11,  1866. 

GRANGER,  Francis,  postmaster-general.  (See 
Index. ) 

CRITTENDEN',  J.  J. ,  attorney-general.     (See 
Index.) 
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CLINTON,  George,   governor  of  New  York 
.(1777-95  and  1801-04)  and  vice-president  of  the 
United  States  (1804-12),  was  born  at  Little  Britnin, 
Ulster  Co.  (now  Orange),  N.  Y.,  July  26,  1739.     He 
is    said  to   have  been   named  after  Adm.  George 
Clinton,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  colo- 
nial governor  of  New  York  from  1743  to  1753, 
and  with  whose  family  George  Clinton  was  believ- 
ed to  be  remotely  connected.     The 
American    ancestor  of  the  Clintons, 
Charles  Clinton, was  born  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Longford,  Irelaud,  and  was  the 
son  of  James  Clinton,  who  in  turn  was 
the  son  of  William  Clinton,  one  of  the 
most  devoted  adherents  of  Charles  I. 
Charles  Clinton  married,  and  in  1729, 
with  his  wife,  his  brother-in-law,  two 
daughters  and  one  son,  joined  a  party 
of  colonists,  ninety -four  in  number, 
who  sailed  for  America,  and  landed 
on  Cape  Cod.    In  the  following  spring 
•  they  removed  to  Ulster  county.  New 
York.     Charles  Clinton  fought  in  the 
old  French  war,  and  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and  a  judge  of  the  common 
pleas  of  his  county.     George  Clinton 
was  gifted  with  an  ambitious  disposi- 
tion, was  active  and  enterprising,  and 
though  not  averse  to  study,  preferred  a  more  exciting 
life.  In  1755  he  ran  away  from  home,  and  shipped  on 
board  a  privateer  to  fight  the  French;  returning,  he 
entered  the  regiment  commanded  by  his  father,  and 
accompanied  the  expedition  again.st  Fort  Frontenac, 
in  which  he  showed  great  daring  and  enterprise. 
On  the  termination  of  hostilities,  he  entered  the  office 


of  Chief  Justice  William  Smith,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  study  law,  and  was  in  due  time  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  began  to  practice  law  in  his  native 
county.  Here  for  several  years  he  held  the  office  of 
clerk  of  common  pleas,  while  he  met  with  unusual 
success  in  general  practice.  In  1768  Mr.  Clinton 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York  assembly, 
and  as  the  difficulty  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother-country  became  serious,  he  grew  to  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  stanchest  of  patriots,  so  that  in 
the  spring  of  1775  he  was  elected  one  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  second  Continental  congress.  In  this 
body  he  advocated  all  the  warlike  measures  which 
were  adopted,  but  on  account  of  the  invasion  of 
New  York,  and  the  internal  strife  and  dissension  oc- 
curring there,  he  was  appointed  a  general  of  brigade, 
and  hastened  home  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
militia  of  Ulster  county.  On  Apr.  20,  1777,  the 
New  York  state  constitution,  drafted  by  John  Jay, 
was  duly  adopted,  and  in  the  month  of  June  follow- 
ing, Mr.  Clinton  was  elected  first  governor  of  the 
state.  The  lieutenant-governor  was  Pierre  Van 
Cortlandt;  Robert  R.  Livingston  was  chancellor  of 
the  state;  John  Jay  chief  justice,  and  Robert  Yates 
and  John  Sloss  Hobart  associate  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court;  John  Morin  Scott  secretary  of  state; 
Robert  Benson  attorney-general,  and  Comfort  Sands 
auditor-general.  At  this  time  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  of  the  state  were  either  open  and 
avowed  loyalists,  or  at  heart  unfriendly  or  indisposed 
to  the  cause  of  independence.  This  spirit  of  disaf- 
fection tainted  the  entire  colony,  and  it  was  on  this 
account  that  the  whole  power  of  the  British  invaders 
during  the  campaigns  of  1776  and  1777  was  directed 
against  the  state  of  New  York.     It  was  indeed  under 
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contemplation,  by  establishing  a  chain  of  communi- 
cations, or  line  of  posts  and  fortifications  extending 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  cut  off 
New  England,  the  hot-bed  of  sedition  and  rebellion, 
from  the  support  of  the  southern  provinces.  This 
design  was  never  finally  abandoned  until  the  time 
when  Arnold  committed  his  treasonable  act  but 
failed  to  secure  the  key  of  the  Hudson.  It  so  hap- 
pened, therefore,  that  New  York,  while  engaged  in 
defending  her  borders  against  Indians  and  tones, 
was  also  fighting  the  battles  of  New  England.  All 
the  settlements  within  the  interior  of  New  York 
were  constantly  agitated  by  scenes  of  bloodshed, 
devastation  and  murder.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1776,  Gen.  George  Clinton  had  occupied 
the  passes  and  forts  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson 
■with  a  considerable  militia  force,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  British  from  ascending  the  river.  In  the  spring 
of  1777  congress  appointed  hira  commander  of  all 
posts  in  that  quarter.  In  September  he  addressed 
the  first  meeting  of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  at 
King.ston.  Meanwhile  Gen.  Burgoyue  had  adv'anced 
from  the  North  with  a  large  army,  and  was  rapidly 
Hearing  Albany.  Washington  was  in  the  South  with 
a  great  body  of  the  Continental  army,  and  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  having  received  reinforcements,  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  ascend  the 
river  and  capture  the  posts  in  command  of  Gov. 
Clinton.  He  took  3,000  men  with  him,  and  landed 
at  Tarrytown,  making  a  feint  against  Peekskill,  while 
he  rapidly  conveyed  troops  across  the  river  for  the 
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purpose  of  attacking  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery, 
where  Gen.  James  Clinton,  brother  of  the  governor, 
was  in  command  with  only  about  600  militia.  On 
hearing  of  the  British  movement  Gov.  Clinton  im- 
mediately prorogued  the  legislature  at  Kingston,  and 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother.  But  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy  were  too  great  to  be  success- 
fully resisted  by  the  small  force  at  his  command. 
Both  forts  were  surrounded,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
Americans  had  been  completely  overpowered  by 
numbers  that  they  fought  their  way  out,  and,  favored 
by  darkness,  succeeded  in  escaping.  It  was  a  most 
brilliant  defence,  lasting  from  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  until  after  dark,  and  against  more  than 
four  times  the  number  of  the  defenders.  George 
Clinton  managed  to  cross  the  river  in  a  boat,  and 
James  was  severely  wounded  and  pursued,  but 
eventually  reached  his  house,  sixteen  miles  distant 
from  the  forts,  on  the  following  morning.  No  per- 
manent advantage  resulted  to  the  British  from  their 
success  on  this  occasion.  Burgoyne  and  his  army 
were  defeated  at  Saratoga,  ana  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
was  obliged  to  satisfy  himself  with  dismantling  the 
forts  he  had  captured,  and  on  the  approach  of  win- 
ter the  British  fell  back  to  their  lines  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  New  Y'ork.     During  the  war  Gov.  Clin- 


ton was  mainly  occupied  in  providing  for  the  public 
defence  and  security,  and  his  time  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  carrying  into  effect  the  laws  passed  by  the 
legislature  in  this  direction.  In  1780  Gov.  Clinton 
was  re-elected,  and  continued  to  fill  the  governor's 
chair  until  1795,  In  1780,  when  the  savages  led  by 
Brant  and  Cornplanter  made  a  descent  into  the  Mo- 
hawk valley.  Gov.  •Clinton  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  success  of  their  expedition.  Peace  with  Great 
Britain  was  declared,  and  when  Gen.  Washington 
entered  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  occasion  of  its 
evacuation.  Gov.  Clinton  rode  beside  him  as  chief 
magistrate  of  the  stale.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
Gov.  Clinton  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subjects 
of  education  and  internal  improvements,  and  pro- 
cured the  passage  of  important  laws  in  this  direction. 
He  recommended  the  organization  of  a  society  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  manufactures, 
and  also  an  act  dii-ecting  the  exploration  of  Herkimer 
and  Washington  counties,  with  a  view  to  canal  con- 
struction. Further,  the  legislature  provided  for  the 
formation  of  companies  designed  to  improve  and 
open  interior  navigation  and  inland  water  communi- 
cation, the  culmination  of  which  was  the  construc- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  Gov.  Clinton's  nephew, 
DeWitt  Clinton,  of  the  Erie  Canal.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  federalists  in  the  way  of  establishing  a 
government  inclining  toward  centralization,  was  to 
obtain  the  passage  of  laws  authorizing  the  national 
government  to  collect  and  retain  the  import  duties 
which  might  accrue  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Gov. 
Clinton  was  opposed  to  this  act  as  a  surrender'of  the 
independent  sovereignty  of  the  state,  and  one  result 
was,  that  a  movement  was  put  on  foot  by  the  feder- 
alists to  prevent  his  re-election  as  governor  of  the 
state.  In  1786  congress  passed  a  resolution  request- 
ing Gov.  Clinton  to  call  the  legislature  together  for 
an  extra  session  to  reconsider  a  state  law  with  which 
congress  disagreed.  Gov.  Clinton  was  sufflciently 
determined  not  to  permit  himself  to  be  dictated  to 
by  congress,  and  accordingly  refused  to  summon 
the  legislature  in  extra  session.  Gov.  Clinton  was 
one  of  the  foremost  and  most  decided  opponents  of 
the  Federal  constitution  as  it  was  originally  formed, 
but  he  presided  at  the  state  convention  in  1778, 
wMch  ratified  this  instrument.  In  1787  Gov.  Clin- 
ton marched  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  state 
militia  to  assist  the  Massachusetts  government  in 
overcoming  Shays's  rebellion.  The  political  course 
of  Gov.  Clinton  aroused  serious  opposition  among 
the  federalists,  and  from  1789  every  effort  was  made 
to  dethrone  him.  Especially  at  the  election  of  1793, 
when  John  Jay  was  the  opposing  candidate  and  re- 
ceived the  majority  of  the  votes,  objections  were 
raised  on  account  of  certain  informalities,  but  Gov. 
Clinton  was  declared  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  108. 
At  the  presidential  election  in  1793,  the  electors  of 
the  new  republican  party,  of  which  Gov.  Clinton 
might  be  considered  the  founder,  inserted  his  name 
in  their  ballots  as  their  candidate  for  vice-president. 
He  received  fifty  votes  and  John  Adams  seventy- 
seven.  At  the  ensuing  election  for  governor,  he  de- 
clined to  run,  and  during  the  next  five  years  was  re- 
tired from  public  life,  except  that  his  name  was 
again  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency. In  1801  he  was  once  more  induced  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  governorship,  and  was 
elected  by  nearly  4,000  majority  over  his  federal 
opponent,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer.  On  entering 
upon  his  new  term,  Gov.  Clinton  found  himself  in 
opposition  to  his  own  party  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  removals  from  office  on  account  of  politics.  This 
had  now  become  the  custom,  and  though  he  resisted 
it  in  the  council  of  appointment,  he  was  overruled 
by  his  nephew,  DeWitt  Clinton,  and  Ambrose  Spen- 
cer, who  were  members  of  the  council.  On  the  re- 
election of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  presidency  for 
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the  second  term,  Gov.  Clinton  was  chosen  as  the 
candidate  of  the  republican  party  for  vice-president, 
and  was  duly  elected,  the  two  candidates  receiving 
163  of  the  170  votes  which  were  cast.  As  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  Mr.  Clinton  was 
noted  for  the  impartiality  and  promptitude  with 
which  he  gave  his  decisions,  and  for  the  kindness 
and  courtesy  which  always  distinguished  his  manner, 
as  well  toward  his  political  opponents  as  to  his  most 
attached  friends.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, Mr.  Clinton  was  continued  in  the  office  of  vice- 
president,  and  at  the  session  of  1810-1811,  it  fell  to 
him,  by  his  casting  vote,  to  decide  the  question  as 
to  the  propriety  of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  The  question  being  on  the 
striking  out  of  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Clinton  voted  in  the  affirmative,  after  a  few  brief, 
terse,  and  vigorous  remarks  setting  forth  his  reasons 
for  this  course.  George  Clinton  was  in  many  re- 
spects one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  produced  by 
the  period  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  views,  and  possessed  absolute  personal  cour- 
age in  advancing  them  without  regard  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  their  adverse  reception.  He  was  one  of 
the  ablest  of  administrative  officers,  and  was  as  ad- 
mirable in  his  civil  as  in  his  military  career.  Mr. 
Clinton  married  Cornelia  Tappan,  of  Kingston, 
N.  Y.  He  had  one  son  and  five  daughters,  but  only 
two  of  his  children,  both  daughters,  lived  to  an  ad- 
vanced age.  One  of  his  daughters  became  the  wife 
of  Citizen  Genet,  the  French  minister  to  the  United 
States  in  1793,  who  remained  in  this  country  after 
he  had  completed  his  mission,  and  settled  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  where  he  died.  In  his  per- 
sonal appearance  Gov.  Clinton  was  dignified,  his 
countenance  indicating  the  courage,  energy  and 
decision  of  character  for  which  he  was  remark- 
able. Says  one  of  his  biographers,  "Few men  have 
ever  occupied  a  larger  space  in  the  public  estimation, 
and  no  one  name  is  more  conspicuous  than  his  in 
the  early  annals  of  New  York."  Gov.  Clinton  died 
while  holding  the  office  of  vice-president,  Apr.  20, 
1813,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  his  remains 
were  permanently  deposited  in  the  Congressional 
Cemetery. 

JAY,  John,  governor  of  New  York  (1795-1801). 
(See  Index.) 

LEWIS,  Morgan,  soldier,  and  governor  of  New 
York  (1804-7),  was  bom  in  New  York  city  Oct.  16, 
1754,  the  son  of  Francis  Lewis, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence.  He  was 
graduated  from  Princeton  Col- 
lege, in  1773,  when  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  John 
Jay,  afterward  chief  justice  of 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  he  volunteered  his  services, 
joining  the  American  army  under 
Gen.  Washington,  before  Boston. 
He  was  elected  captain  of  a  regi- 
ment of  New  York  militia,  was 
afterward  commissioned  as  ma- 
jor, and  is  mentioned  in  Gen. 
Stephen's  despatches  as  having 
behaved  gallantly  at  the  battle 
of  Germantown.  In  1776  he 
was  quartermaster-general,  with 
the  rank  of  colonel  under  Gen. 
Gates  at  Saratoga;  in  the  action 
at  Bemis's  Heights  he  shared  the  perils  and  honors 
of  the  day  with  Arnold,  Morgan  and  the  other 
officers,  and  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  he 
was  engaged  in  the  operations  undertaken  by  Gen. 
Clinton  against  the  mixed  force  of  British  regulars 
and    savages  in   the   northern  part  of  New  York. 


Resuming  his  profession  of  the  law  in  New  York 
city  in  1783,  he  was  soon  elected  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature.  He  afterward  removed  to  Dutch- 
ess county,  and  was  appointed  successively  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  attorney-general  of 
the  state,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and,  in  1801, 
chief  justice  of  the  same  court.  In  1804  he 
was  elected  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
In  his  office  he  did  much  to  advance  the  cause 
of  education  and  to  strengthen  the  state  militia. 
In  1810  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  sen 
ate;  two  years  later  he  was  appointed  quarter- 
master-general of  the  U.  S.  army,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  and  in  March,  1813,  he  was 
made  major-general.  During  the  campaign  of  that  , 
year  Gen.  Lewis  was  with  Gen.  Dearborn  on  the 
Niagara  frontier.  He  captured  Fort  George,  and 
was  in  command  for  some  time  at  Sackett's  Harbor 
and  French  creek.  In  the  latter  part  of  1813  he 
accompanied  Gen.  Wilkinson  in  his  expedition 
against  Montreal,  and  in  1814  he  had  command 
of  the  forces  held  for  the  defence  of  the  city  and 
harbor  of  New  York.  From  1815  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  lived  in  retirement.     In  1821.he  was  elected 

fraud  master  of  the  order  of  Freemasons  in  the 
Fnited  States.  He  was  also  president  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  and  of  the  New  York  sec- 
tion of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati.  He  was  noted 
for  his  generosity.  He  remitted  the  arrears  Of  rent 
due  him  from  such  of  his  tenants  in  Delaware  county 
as  had  either  gone  themselves  or  sent  a  son  to  the  war, 
and  during  the  anti-rent  disturbance  in  New  York 
state,  he  experienced  no  difficulty,  owing  to  his  judi- 
cious and  generous  dealings.  Feb.  33,  1833,  by 
the  request  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Gen.  Lewis, 
then  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  delivered  the  oration 
at  the  Centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington.  Gen.  Lewis  died  in  New  York  city 
Apr.  7, 1844. 

TOMPKINS,  D.  D.,  governor  of  New  York 
(1807-16).     (See  Index.) 

■  ClilNTON,  DeWitt,  governor  of  New  York 
(1817-33  and  1834^37),  was  born  at  Little  Britam, 
N.  Y.,  March  3,  1769.  He  was 
instructed  by  the  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  his 
native  village  and  at  Kingston 
(N.  Y.)  Academy,  and  in  1784 
accompanied  his  father  to  New 
York  city  on  his  way  to  enter 
Princeton  College ;  but  his 
stoppage  in  New  York  was 
the  direct  means  of  reviving 
Kings  (now  Columbia)  Col- 
lege, which  had  become  al- 
most obliterated  during  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  and 
young  Clinton  was  the  first 
matriculated  student  after  its 
rehabilitation,  being  admitted 
to  the  junior  class,  and  being 
graduated  in  1786.  One  of  his 
college  teachers  declared  of 
him:  "I  found  Mr.  Clinton  apt 
to  learn  anything  that  was  required  of  him.  He  was 
clear  in  mathematics,  and  correct  in  classical  knowl- 
edge. He  did  everything  well."  After  graduation 
he  began  the  study  of  law  in  New  York  city  with 
Samuel  Jones,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1789.  But  he  did  not  practice  his  profession,  being 
at  once  called  to  the  position  of  private  secretary  to 
his  uncle,  George  Clinton,  then  governor  of  New 
York.  He  had  already  taken  part  in  the  discussion 
over  the  rartification  of  the  Federal  constitution  by 
the  state  of  New  York,  contributing  to  the  public 
press  a  series  of  letters,  signed  "A  Countryman,"  in 
which  the    most    pertinent  of   the    considerations 
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against  its  adoption  were  stated  with  ^i  eater  force 
than  by  any  other  writer,  and  carried  conviction  to 
a  large  proportion  of  the  voters  of  the  state.  He 
also  reported  for  a  New  York  paper  the  proceedings 
of  the  New  York  convention  which  adopted  the 
constitution,  over  which  his  uncle,  the  governor, 
presided,  and  of  which  his  father  was  a  member, 
lu  the  subsequent  discussions  between  the  friends 
aad  opponents  of  Gov.  Clinton  the  nephew  bore  a 
prominent  part,  and  gained  reputation  as  a  powerful 
and  efficient  writer.  In  1794,  anticipating  war  with 
Great  Britain  or  France,  he  with  others  organized  a 
company  of  artillery,  and  was  chosen  lieutenant  and 
afterward  captain,  rising  subsequently  to  the  rank 
of  major.  Atthesametimehe  was  secretary  to  the  re- 
gents of  the  New  York  University,  and  one  of  aboard 
of  commissioners  who  had  charge  of  the  fortification 
of  the  harbor  of  New  York  city  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  all  of  these  appointments  being  lost  when  his 
imcle  was  succeeded  in  the  governorship,  by  John 
Jay.  De  "Witt  Clinton  then  retired  to  private  life, 
and  formed  a  law  partnership  with  John  Nickerson, 
devoting  also  much  time  to  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory. About  this  time  he  married  Maria  Franklin, 
of  New  York  city.  In  1797  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  legislature,  and  the  next  year  be- 
came state  senator,  beginning  thus  his  long  career 
in  the  pohtics  of  the  empire  state.  In  1800  he  was  a 
member  of  the  council  of  appointment,  and  engaged 
in  a  dispute  with  Gov.  Jay  over  the  naming  of  can- 


didates for  state  oflficers  and  the  removal  of  office- 
holders. A  state  convention,  called  to  settle  the 
question  at  issue,  favored  the  views  of  Clinton.  He 
was  now  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  democratic 
party  in  the  state.  While  in  the  legislature  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  securing  the  passage  of  an  act 
providing  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  In 
1802  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  and  was  the 
youngest  man  who  had  ever  taken  a  seat  in  that 
body  up  to  that  time.  Here  he  spoke  on  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  river  in  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  Spain,  which  had  witlidrawn  the  treaty 
rights  of  the  United  States  in  the  premises,  but  op- 
posing a  declaration  of  war.  In  1803  he  resigned 
his  senatorship  to  accept  the  mayoralty  of  New 
York,  under  an  appointment  from  his  uncle,  who 
was  again  governor,  and,  with  the  exception  of  three 
years,  held  the  office  until  1815.  His  performance 
of  the  duties  of  this  office  was  highly  to  his  credit 
and  to  the  advantage  of  the  community,  the  office 
being  then  of  much  greater  importance  than  in  later 
years.  He  took  an  active  part  in  establishing  free 
schools,  and  in  maintaining  the  society  established 
for  their  support.  While  a  member  of  the  legislat- 
ure he  was  the  author  of  legislation  which  validated 
the  will  of  Capt.  R.  R.  Randall  establishing  the 
Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  on  Staten  Island.  He  also  se- 
cured the  repeal  of  portions  of  the  statute  which 
prevented  Roman  Catholics  voting  at  elections.  He 
secured  the  appropriation  by  which  the  insane  asy- 
lum was  built  at  Bloomingdale,  and  procured  the 
charter  of  the  Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  the  first  or- 
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ganization  of  the  kind  in  New  York.     His  report 
on  the  defences  of  New  York  harbor  led  to  the  pas- 
sage, in  1808,  of  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  its 
fortification.     Clinton  was  also  a  patron  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  president  of  the  New  York  academy  for 
their  encouragement.     The  charter  of  the  American 
Fur  Co.,  of  which  John  Jacob  Astor  was  president, 
was  drawn  by  Clinton,  and  through  his  exertions 
became  law.     In  1811  he  was  chosen  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  state,  and  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  enactment  of  many  laws  of  the 
greatest  practical  import  for  ' 

the  furtherance  of  literary 
and  scientific  objects.  He  bore 
an  important  part,  moreover, 
in  the  court  of  errors,  the  tri- 
bunal of  last  resort,  which  was 
made  up  of  the  state  senate, 
with  the  chancellor  and  the  '"'' "" 

judges  of  the  supreme  court.  ,   _ 

Chancellor  Kent  pronounced  some  of  the  opmions 
delivered  by  Clinton  in  this  court  "  models  of  judicial 
and  parliamentary  eloquence,"  and  said  they  all  re- 
lated to  "  important  questions  of  constitutional  rights, 
and  civil  liberty."  In  1812  Clinton  was  a  candidate 
for  president  of  the  United  States  against  James  Mad- 
ison, his  candidacy  being  the  first  attempt  to  put 
down  the  system  of  making  nominations  for  the 
presidency  by  a  caucus  of  members  of  congress. 
Clinton  was  nominated  by  a  party  convention  held 
in  New  York  state,  and  by  his  candidacy  raised  up 
for  himself  numerous  and  powerful  enemies.  As 
early  as  1809  he  had  advocated  the  development  of 
the  water  communication  of  the  state,  which  he  pros- 
ecuted until  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal.  The 
war  of  1812-15  put  an  end  to  active  labor  on  this 
work  for  a  time,  but  when  the  war  ended,  Clinton, 
removed  from  all  official  station,  saw  that  the  mo- 
ment had  come  for  a  renewal  of  his  exertions  for  the 
canals,  and  in  the  fall  of  1815,  summoning  to  his  aid 
Judge  Piatt,  of  western  New  York,  William  Bay- 
ard, Thomas  Eddy,  John  Swartwout,  Cadwallader 
Colden  and  others,  had  a  public  meeting  called  at 
the  City  hotel  in  New  York,  where  a  memorial, 
praying  that  the  legislature  enter  upon  the  canal 
work  was  adopted  and  sent  broadcast  throughout 
the  state  for  signatures.  At  Albany  Mr.  Clinton  en- 
forced the  memorial  by  his  personal  and  political  in- 
fluence, and  on  Apr.  17,  1816,  an  act  was  passed 
which  provided  for  the  improvement  of  the  internal 
waterways  of  the  state,  and  named  as  commission- 
ers: Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Sam- 
uel Young,  Mjron  Hoi  ley  and  Joseph 
Elliott.  During  the  recess  of  the  legisla- 
ture Clinton  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
consideration  of  a  scheme  of  finance,  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  sink- 
ing fund,  which  accumulated  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  original  debt,  and  raised 
not  only  the  credit  of  the  state  in  foreign 
capitals,  but  the  credit  of  the  nation  as 
well.  The  plans  prepared  by  the  com- 
mission passed  successfully  through  the 
various  stages  of  legislation,  being  saved 
in  the  then  existing ' '  Council  of  Revision  " 
by  the  casting  vote  of  Chancellor  Kent. 
Opposition  to  the  canal  policy  having  been 
made  a  question  of  party  politics,  Clinton's 
determined  advocacy  of  it  naturally  as- 
sumed the  same  character,  and  in  1817  he  was 
chosen  governor  of  the  state  by  a  large  majority 
over  his  opponent.  In  the  next  gubernatorial  con- 
test he  was  re-elected,  but  entered  upin  his  term 
of  office  with  a  hostile  legislature.  Strife  between 
that  body  and  the  executive  ensued,  but  during  the 
year  the  great  canal,  or  "Clinton's  big  ditch,"  as 
some  preferred  to  call  it,  was  steadily  progressing. 
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Ground  was  broken  by  Gov.  Clinton  July  4,  1817, 
and  in  1819  the  central  portion  of  the  canal  was  fin- 
ished. In  1832  he  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  a 
third  term,  and  in  the  closine  days  of  the  legislature 
of  1834  his  opponents  secured  his  removal  from  the 
office  of  canal  commissioner.  But  they  had  miscal- 
culated his  popularity  and  influence  with  the  people, 
and  at  meetings  held  in  all  parts  of  the  state  the  pop- 
ular indignation  found  voice,  and  at  the  next  elec- 
tion for  governor  he  was  sent  back  to  the  chair  by 
16,000,  a  larger  majority  than  had  ever  been  given 
to  any  candidate.  His  first  wife  having  died  in  1818, 
he  now  married  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Jones,  of  >;^ew  York  city.  In  his  first  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  an- 
nouncing that  although  the  canal  was  not  completed, 
the  income  from  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  tolls  from 
freight,  more  than  paid  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the 
work.  When  John  Quincy  Adams  became  presi- 
dent, he  ofllered  the  post  of  minister  to  England  to 
Gov.  Clinton,  but  it  was  declined.  On  Oct.  36,  1826, 
he  reached  the  crowning  triumph  of  his  life,  when, 
with  imposing  ceremonies,  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie 
were  admitted  to  the  canal,  and  the  labor  of  nine 
years  brought  to  a  successful  close.  The  success  of 
this  canal  killed  all  opposition  to  his  plans,  and  he 
brought  into  operation  several  branches  of  the  main 
canal,  and  his  influence  was  successfully  exerted  to 
carry  the  canal  system  into  operation  in  other  states. 
In  youth  and  early  manhood  he  had  been  noted 
for  his  masculine  beauty,  and  as  the  years  advanced 
its  majestic  character  became  more  marked.  He 
was  then  upward  of  six  feet  in  stature,  straight,  and 
finely  proportioned.  Material  for  an  extended  study 
of  his  life  may  be  found  in  Hosack's  "Memoir  of 
DeWitt  Clinton"  (1839);  Renwick's  "Life  of  De 
Witt  Clinton"  (1840);  and  Campbell's  "Life  and 
AVritings  of  DeWitt  Clinton  "  (1849).  An  accident, 
which  shattered  a  leg  in  1818,  impaired  his  health, 
and  he  was  an  invalid  during  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  and  died  suddenly  Feb.  11,  1838. 

YATES,    Josepli    Christopher,    governor  of 
New  York  (1833-34),  was  born  in    Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  9,  1768.    The  family  came  from  Leeds, 
in  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  and  emigrated  to  New  York  at 
the  time  of  Charles  I.     The  first  of  the  family  in 
America  was  Joseph  Yates.     Robert  Yates,  a  de- 
scendant, was  subsequently  chief  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  state;  Abraham  Yates,  Jr.,  was 
mayor  of  Albany,  and  Christopher  Yates,  the  father 
of  Joseph  C. ,  was  one  of  the  principal  men  of  Schen- 
ectady before  the  revolution.     During  the  French 
and  Indian  war  he  was  a  captain  of  provincial  troops, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Ticonderoga  in 
1758.     In  the  following  year  he  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Fort  Niagara.     At  the  time  of  the  out- 
break of  the  revolutionary  war  he  offered  his  services 
and  received  a  commission ;    afterward  he  was  a 
colonel  of  New  York  troops.     He  was  at  the  battle 
of  Saratoga,  and  was  a  man  highly  respected  by  his 
superiors  and  by  those  under  his  command.     Col. 
Yates  married  Jane  Bradt,  a  descendant  of  an  old 
and  respected  Dutch  family.    Young  Joseph's  early 
education  was  received  from  a  private  tutor,  who 
lived  in  his  father's  family.     Afterward  he  was  sent 
to  an  academy,   and  completed  his  education  in 
Schenectady.     He  then  entered  the  law  office  of  his 
father's  cousin,  Peter  Y.  Yates,  in  Albany,  and  stud- 
ied law,  being  finally  admitted  to  practice,  when  he 
opened  an  office  in  his  native  town.     He  became  a 
shrewd  and  able  lawyer  and  a  public-spirited  citizen, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  founded  Union  College. 
In  1798  Schenectady  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  and 
Mr.  Yates  was  selected  as  the  first  mayor.     He  be- 
longed to  the  republican  party  of  the  time,  but 
chiefly  occupied  himself  with  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession.    In  1805,  however,  he  was  elected  to  the 


state  sen  '  and  in  1808  was  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  a  position 
which  he  continued  to  hold  for  fourteen  years.  As 
a  judge  he  was  distinguished  for  his  plain  and  practi- 
cal common  sense,  his  uprightness  and  impartiality, 
and  his  courtesy  of  manner.  While  not  a  rapid 
thinker,  he  was  clear  and  accurate  in  his  judgment, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  made  very  few  mistakes.  In 
181^  Judge  Yates  was  appointed  one  of  the  regents 
oftttie  University.  In  1817  his  name  was  mentioned 
as  a  candidate  for  the  governorship,  but  he  declined 
to  run.  In  1833,  however,  he  consented  to  permit 
his  name  to  be  used  for  this  position,  when  his  elec 
tion  was  practically  unanimous.  He  began  his  ofli- 
cial  duties  under  the  new  con- 
stitution, adopted  in  1831,  and 
the  first  difficulty  which  met 
him  was  the  necessity  for  the 
appointment  of  a  great  many 
officers  whose  tenure  of  office 
had  become  changed  by  this 
instrument.  The  result  was  that 
the  city  of  Albany  was  thronged 
by  place-hunters,  and  the  matter 
of  these  appointments  became  a 
serious  trouble  to  the  new  gov- 
ernor. On  this  account,  and  for 
other  reasons,  he  became  unpop- 
ular; and  there  being  a  proposi- 
tion to  change  the  electoral  law 
of  the  state,  which  brought  about 
a  heated  and  angry  debate  in 
the  legislature,  Gov.  Yates  fell 
into  disfavor  in  regard  to  his 
opinions  and  actions  on  this  im- 
portant question.  Eventually 
he  had  to  call  an  extra  session 
of  the  legislature,  a  movement  which  not  only  es- 
tranged many  of  his  political  friends  from  him,  but 
was  productive  of  no  good,  as  the  legislature,  which 
assembled  in  accordance  with  the  governor's  proc- 
lamation, refused  by  a  large  majority  to  transact  any 
business,  and,  after  a  session  of  four  days,  again  ad- 
journed. At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
Gov.  Yates  retired  to  private  life,  and  continued  to 
reside  at  Schenectady.  Gov.  Yates  was  married 
three  times.  His  first  \\ife  was  Mrs.  Ann  El- 
lice,  of  Schenectady,  by  whom  he  had  no  children. 
His  second  wife  was  Maria  Kane,  of  Albany.  By 
her  he  had  one  daughter;  and  by  his  third  wife,  Ann 
Elizabeth  Delancy,  he  had  two  daughters.  In  all 
his  private  relations  Gov.  Yates  was  an  estimable 
man  and  highly  respected.  But  as  a  politician  and 
a  public  man  he  was  not  successful.  He  lacked  bold- 
ness and  energy,  and  the  complaint  was  made  against 
him  that  he  was  over-cautious  and  timorous.  In  per- 
son he  was  tall  and  fine-looking,  with  a  dignified 
manner.  The  last  appearance  of  Gov.  Yates  in  pub- 
lic was  in  1833,  when  he  presided  over  a  citizens' 
meeting.     He  died  March  19,  1837. 

PITCHER,  Nathaniel,  governor  of  New 
York  (1828-39),  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in 
1777,  but  early  in  life  removed  to  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 
Very  little  is  known  of  his  life,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate. He  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  in 
1806,  and  again  in  1815  to  1817.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention, 
which  was  held  in  1821.  He  was  a  democrat  in  pol- 
itics, and  was  elected  to  congress,  serving  from  1819 
to  1833.  In  the  state  election  of  1826  he  was  what 
was  known  as  a  "bucktail,"  and  was  nominated  by 
that  party  for  lieutenant-governor.  He  was  a  Jack- 
son man  and  opposed  to  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  oppo- 
sition candidate  for  governor.  Clinton  was  elected 
governor,  and  Pitcher  lieutenant-governor,  and  when 
Gov.  DeWitt  Clinton  died,  1838,  Lieut.-Goy.  Pitch- 
er became  governor,  serving  in  that  position  from 
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February,  1828,  to  January,  1829.  From  1831  to 
1833,  he  was  a  member  of  congress.  He  died  at 
Sandy  Hill  May  25,  1886. 

VAN    BTJBEN,    Martin,   governor    of    New 
York  (1829-30).     (See  Index.) 

THBOOP,  Enos  Thompsoii,  governor  of  New 
York(1831-33),  was  born  in  Johnstown,  Montgomery 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  31, 1784.  His  family  originally  lived 
in  Lebanon,  Conn. ,  but  removed  to  Nova  Scotia  when 
George  Bliss  Throop,  the  father  of  the  governor,  was  a 
mere  lad.  The  revolution  caused 
so  much  ill-feeling  in  the  prov- 
inces against  the  whigs  that  they 
were  driven  out  of  the  country  by 
the  tories.  George  Throop  mar- 
ried Abiah  Thompson,  daughter 
of  Ehos  Thompson,  after  whom 
the  parents  named  their  boy.  Im- 
mediately after  his  marriage  Mr. 
Throop  removed  to  Johnstown, 
where  he  purchased  land  and 
settled.  Here  he  practiced  law 
and  taught  school  for  some  years, 
when  a  serious  accident  destroyed 
his  health,  and  he  died  in  1794, 
leaving  his  wife  and  family  with- 
out other  property  than  the  dwell- 
ing and  lot  where  they  resided. 
The  widow  afterward  married 
again.  Young  Enos  received  an 
ordinary  village- school  educa- 
tion and  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  a  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  of  Albany,  in  1798,  where  he  took  a  clerk- 
ship and  began  to  study  law.  He  showed  unusual 
ability  and  industry  and  was  rapidly  pushed  for- 
ward, being  specially  favored,  moreover,  by  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  eloquence  of 
such  orators  as  Hamilton,  Burr,  Gouverneur  Morris 
and  Brockholst  Livingston.  In  the  spxing  of  1801 
Mr.  Throop  returned  to  John,stown,  where  he  passed 
a  year  in  a  local  law  ofBce,  and  then  for  three  years 
held  a  clerkship,  and  in  1806  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice at  the  bar.  From  1807  to  1811  Mr.  Throop  was 
in  partnership  at  Auburn  with  Joseph  L.  Richard- 
son. He  was  then  appointed  county  clerk  of  Cayuga 
county.  In  July,  1814,  Mr.  Throop  was  married  to 
Evelina  Vredenburgh,  of  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. ,  whose 
father  was  of  Dutch  descent  and  a  large  landowner. 
At  the  congressional  election  in  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Throop  was  elected  a  member  of  the  fourteenth  con- 
gress, and  soon  acquired  in  Washington  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  legislation,  and  by  his  talents  and  in- 
dustry and  his  elevated  character  gained  a  promi- 
nent position ;  but  his  action  in  regard  to  what  was 
known  as  "The  Compensation  Act,"  which  he  ad- 
vocated, irritated  his  constituents,  and  he  resigned 
from  congress  in  consequence.  The  compensation 
act  changed  the  per  diem  allowance  of  members  of 
congress  to  an  annual  salary  of  $1,500,  which  was 
practically  a  very  small  increase  from  the  former 
pay.  For  some  years  Mr.  Throop  now  confined 
himself  to  his  private  business,  but  in  1823  he  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Yates  to  the  office  of  circuit  judge. 
In  this  position  he  made  a  most  favorable  impression 
on  all  who  had  dealings  with  him.  In  January, 
1827,  it  fell  to  Judge  Throop  to  have  the  alleged 
kidnappers  of  William  Morgan  brought  before  him 
for  trial.  Morgan  was  preparing  a  book  to  divulge 
the  secrets  of  the  Masonic  order.  He  was  forcibly 
abducted,  in  September,  1826,  from  Canandaigua 
and  taken  to  Fort  Niagara,  where  he  was  confined 
for  several  days,  when  he  disappeared.  The  occur- 
rence created  great  excitement,  and  the  feeling  be- 
tween Masons  and  anti-Masons  in  the  state  became 
very  hitter  and  intense  and  was  carried  into  politics. 
A  body,  alleged  to  have  been  that  of  Morgan,  was 
produced,   but   it  was   denied   that   it  was    Mor- 


gan's, which  brought  from  Thurlow  Weed  a  remark, 
that  afterward  became  proverbial,  that  it  was  "A 

food  enough  Morgan  until  after  election. "  In  1828 
udge  Throop  consented  to  run  for  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor  of  the  state  with  Martin  Van  Buren,  when  they 
were  elected,  but  the  governor  receiving  the  ap- 
pointment of  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Throop  became 
acting  governor.  He  opposed  the  project  of  a  Che- 
nango canal ;  but,  as  it  passed  with  certain  conditions 
in  harmony  with  his  views,  he  signed  the  bill.  Gov. 
Throop's  messages  to  the  legislature  have  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  remarkably  able  piiblic  documents. 
In  1830  he  was  nominated  for  governor  and  later  was 
re-elected  by  a  large  majority.  His  second  term  was 
uneventful,  and  he  refused  a  third  nomination.  He 
discharged  all  the  duties  of  his  office  with  ability, 
and  on  retiring  left  the  state  with  its  finances  pros- 
perous, and  with  his  party  firmly  in  the  ascendant. 
In  1833  Gov.  Throop  was  appointed  by  President 
Jackson  naval  officer  at  the  port  of  New  York,  a 
position  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  1838, 
when  President  Van  Buren  appointed  him  charge 
d'affaires  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  He 
creditably  performed  the  duties  of  this  position  until 
the  election  of  Gen.  Harrison  to  the  presidency,  when 
he  returned  home  and  retired  to  private  life.  For 
some  time  he  resided  at  his  estate  near  Auburn,  but 
in  1847  purchased  a  large  farm  near  Kalamazoo,  in 
Michigan,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  agriculture 
until  1857,  when  he  relinquished  all  employment  on 
account  of  his  age,  and  returned  to  his  old  home 
near  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  Nov.  1,  1874. 

MARCY,  "W.  L.,  governor  of  New  York  (1888- 
89).     (See  Index.) 

SEWABD,   W.   H. ,   governor  of  New  York 
(1839-43).     (See  Index.) 

BOUCK,  William  C. ,  governor  of  New  York 
(1843-45)  was  born  in  what  is  now  Fulton,  Schoharie 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  1786.  He  came  of  German 
stock,  his  great-grandfather  having  emigrated  to 
this  country  and  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Scho- 
harie, his  son  being  the  first  male  child  born  there 
of  white  parents.  This  son  pat- 
ented from  George  II.,  in  1755, 
3,000  acres  of  land,  in  connection 
with  other  parties,  and  much  of 
this  land  was  afterward  inherit- 
ed by  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
The  family  suffered  much  from 
the  inroads  of  the  savages  dur 
ing  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
Christian  Bouck,  the  father  of 
the  governor,  was  a  patriot  in 
the  colonial  service  during  the 
revolutionary  war.  William  C. 
Bouck  was  trained  as  a  farmer, 
and  he  received  only  a  common- 
school  education.  In  his  earliest 
youth,  however,  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  politics,  and  in  1807 
was  chosen  clerk  of  his  native 
town  and  for  the  two  follow- 
ing years  was  elected  supervisor. 
He  was  married  in  1807  to 
Catharine  Lawyer,  by  whom 
he  had  eleven  children.  In 
1812  he  was  appointed  sheriff  by  Gov.  Tompkins 
and  held  the  position  a  year.  Mr.  Bouck  had 
now  become  a  leading  politician  in  his  section,  and 
in  1813  was  elected  a  member  of  the  assembly; 
he  was  re-elected  in  1814,  1815  and  again  in  1817. 
In  the  legislature  Mr.  Bouck  was  not  noted  as  a 
debater,  but  was  found  most  useful  in  committee 
work,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  earnest- 
ness and  fidelity.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  a  canal 
commissioner,  and  was  assigned  to  the  western  sec- 
tion, where  he  superintended  the  construction  of 
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the  Erie  Canal  from  Lockport  to  its  terminus  at 
Lake  Erie.     He  was  faithful  and  indefatigable  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  which  were  not  per- 
formed without  danger,  as  much  of  his  work  lay  in 
the  midst  of  the  unbroken  forest,  which  Mr.  Bouck 
had  to  traverse  on  horseback,  frequently  carrying 
with  him  large  sums  of  money,  as  his  monthly  pay- 
ments to  contractors  averaged  as  much  as  $100,000. 
It  fell  to-him  also  to  break  through  the  final  barrier, 
the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Hudson  and  Lake  Erie.     This  he  accom- 
plished, and  on  the  35th  of  October,  1825,  the  entire 
canal  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  was  navigable  and  on 
the  following  day  the  first  boats  passed  through  it. 
The  first  boat  to  pass  the  locks  at  Lockport  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  commissioner,  the  "William 
C.  Bouck.     Besides  his  work  on  the  western  section 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  Mr.  Bouck  was  also  selected  to 
take  charge  of  the  work  on  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca, 
the  Crooked  Lake  and  the  Chenango  canals,  all  of 
which  were  constructed  under  his  superintendence 
and  supervision.     In  1833  Mr.  Bouck  was  offered 
the  position  of    commissioner  to    superintend  the 
building  of   the   Utica  and   Schenectady  railroad, 
but  this  position  he   declined.     He  remained  for 
nineteen  years  in  the  office  of  canal  commission- 
er, during  which  time  he  expended  and  accounted 
for  upwards  of  $8,000,000.     Political  considerations 
caused  his  removal  in  1840.     In  the  same  year,  at  the 
democratic  state  convention,  his  name  was  brought 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  governorship,  but 
he  failed  of  election.    In  1842  he  was  again  nomin- 
ated and  was  elected  by  22,000  majority.     He  came 
into  power  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of  factional 
trouble  in  the  State,  and  as  he  was  the  first  demo- 
cratic executive  after  a  whig  administration  of  four 
years,  he  was  obliged  to  largely  exercise  the  appoint- 
ing power — a  fact  which  necessarily  made  him  a 
great  many  enemies.     His  course  in  regard  to  ap- 
pointments, while  very  impartial,  was  impolitic,  in 
that  he  failed  to  strengthen  himself.     During  the 
two  years  of  his  administration  the  democrats  had 
the  control  of  both  parts  of  the  legislature,  but  their 
factional  contests  Interfered  very  much  with  the 
proper  business  of  the  legislature.     Shortly  before 
the  close  of  his  administration,  what  was  known  as 
the  anti-rent  struggle  broke  out,  on  the  manorial 
lands,  when  bands  of  tenants,  anti-renters,  disguised 
themselves  as  Indians  and  seized  the  ofiicial  papers 
of  the  sheriff  of  Columbia  county  and  burned  them; 
while  at  one  of  their  meetings  in  that  county  a 
young  man  was  shot  dead.     Similar  disturbances 
occurred  in  the  county  of  Rensselaer.     An  armed 
force  was  ordered  out,  which  assisted  the  authorities 
in  Columbia  county  in  enforcing  the  laws,  and  the 
offenders  were  arrested,   tried   and  punished.     In 
June,  1846,  Gov.  Bouck  was  appointed  by  President 
Polk  to  the  office  of  assistant  treasurer  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  he  continued  to  hold  that  position 
until  he  was  removed  by  President  Taylor,  in  May, 
1849.     He  then  retired  to  his  farm  in  Schoharie 
county,  where  he  passed  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life.     Gov.  Bouck  died  on  his  farm  Apr.  19,  1859. 
WRIGHT,  Silas,  governor  of  New  York  (1845- 
47),  was  born  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  May  24,  1795,  a 
descendant  of  Samuel  Wright,  who  came  to  Boston 
in  1630  and  to  Northampton  in  1654.     His  father, 
Silas,  a  farmer,  tanner,  and  shoemaker,  removed  in 
1796  to  Weybridge,  Addison  Co.,  Vt.,  and  was  later 
in  the  legislature.     At  fourteen  the  boy  entered  an 
academy  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  and  by  teaching  in  the 
winters  made  his  way  through  the  college  there, 
graduating  in  1815.     He  read  law  at  Sandy  Hill, 
Washington  Co.,  Vt.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
January,  1819,  and  in  October  settled  at  Canton,  St. 
Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  which  he  never  left  except 
for  his  official  duties.     He  was  made  surrogate  in 


February,  1821,  and  went  through  all  the  militia 
grades  up  to  brigadier-general  in  1827.  His  rise  in 
politics  was  equally  rapid,  beginning  with  the  state 
senate  in  1823-27,  where  he  gained  much  repute  as 
a  debater  and  financier,  but  opposed  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton and  helped  to  remove  him  from  his  important 
post  as  canal  commissioner.  In  congress,  1827-29, 
he  favored  a  committee  looking  toward  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  district,  and  was  a  member  of  that 
which  framed  the  tariff  of  1828,  which  in  later  life 
he  considered  too  high.  He  was  re-elected,  but  re- 
signed in  1829  to  succeed  W.  L.  Marcy  as  comptrol- 
ler of  the  state.  During  his  four 
years'  tenure  of  this  post  he  was 
a  member  of  the  democratic  state 
conventions  of  1830  and  1832,  and 
of  the  national  convention  which 
nominated  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren.  Jan.  4, 1833,  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  U.  S.  senate  to  fill  Gov. 
Marcy's  unexpired  term.  Here 
he  supported  Clay's  compromise 
bill,  defended  the  removal  of  the 
deposits  and  most  of  President 
Jackson's  measures,  and  opposed 
the  rechartering  of  the  U.  S. 
Bank.  Webster  complimented 
him,  and  Benton  called  him 
"the  Cato  of  the  Senate."  In 
1835  he  served  on  the  finance 
committee  and  in  convention 
promoted  the  nomination  of  his 
friend  Van  Buren,  who  was 
largely  guided  by  his  advice.  He  strove  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  his  constituents  for  the  indepen- 
dent treasury  scheme  by  two  notable  articles  in  the 
"St.  Lawrence  Republican,"  and  steadily  supported 
it  after  his  re-election  to  the  senate  in  1837.  His 
position  with  regard  to  slavery  was  defined  in  an 
oration  at  Canton,  July  4,  1839.  He  sustained  the 
bankrupt  bill  urged  by  Van  Buren,  and  opposed 
that  favored  by  President  Tyler,  as  also  the  handing 
over  of  surplus  federal  revenue  to  the  states,  and  the 
annexation  of  Texas  in  1838  and  in  1844.  He  voted 
for  the  tariff  of  1842;  kept  a  suspicious  attitude  tow- 
ard Tyler,  though  approving  the  bank  vetoes,  and 
withstood  Calhoun's  efforts  to  close  the  mails  to 
"incendiary  matter"  and  to  disregard  petitions 
against  slavery  in  the  district.  In  1843  he  was  again 
re-elected;  in  December,  1844,  he  resigned  to  become 
governor  of  New  York,  after  declining  a  nomination 
for  the  vice-presidency,. and^a  seat  on  the  bench  of 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court.  During  his  stormy  term 
as  governor,  1845-46,  he  must  have  been  moved  to 
regret  the  comparative  peace  of  the  senate,  which 
was  his  proper  field.  His  party  was  torn  by  fac- 
tional discussions,  and  the  state  distracted  by  the 
anti-rent  troubles.  The  latter  he  suppressed  manful- 
ly, quelling  an  insurrection  in  Delaware  county,  and 
refusing  to  pardon  offenders  against  the  law.  But 
he  was  unequal  to  the  meaner  task  of  harmonizing 
and  reorganizing  the  party,  as  Van  Buren  had  done 
in  1820.  According  to  one  of  his  biographers,  "he 
understood  men,  but  not  how  to  use  them;  he  was  a 
statesman,  not  a  managing  politician — Cato,  not 
Csesar."  The  middle  course  which  he  pursued 
satisfied  neither  faction;  his  opposition  to  a  constitu- 
tional convention  was  in  the  interest  of  the  "hunk- 
ers "  or  conservatives,  and  his  veto  of  the  appropri- 
ation for  canals  in  that  of  the  "barnburners." 
Though  he  sternly  put  down  and  punished  the  anti- 
rent  riots,  his  message  of  1846  advised  the  omission 
from  future  leases  of  distress  for  rent,  and  suggested 
other  measures  of  relief.  He  was  renominated  but 
defeated,  and  at  the  end  of  1846  found  himself  out 
of  office  for  the  first  time  since  the  outset  of  his  ca- 
reer.    He  had  declined  foreign  missions  and  seats  in 
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the  cabinet  when  offered  by  three  successive  presi- 
dents; he  now  retired  to  his  farm  and  took  the  part 
of  Cincinnatus.  In  the  spring  of  1847  he  put  him- 
self on  record  as  in  sympathy  with  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso and  in  favor  of  harbor  improvements  on  the 
lakes.  He  died  of  heart  disease  at  Canton  Aug.  27, 
1847.  His  life  has  been  written  by  J.  D.  Hammond 
(1848),  and  J.  S.  Jenkins  (1852). 

YOUNG,  John,  governor  of  New  York  (1847- 
49),  was  born  in  Chelsea,  Vt.,  June  12,  1802.  His 
father,  Thomas  Young,  emigrated  from  Vermont 
and  settled  in  the  town  of  Conecus,  Livingston  Co., 
N.  Y.,  where,  for  a  time,  he  kept  a  public  house, 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  owned  and  cultiva- 
ted a  farm.  He  was  not  able  to  afford  his  son  a 
college  education,  and  the  boy  gained  what  learning 
he  had  from  the  common  schools  of  his  neighbor- 
hood. He  worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  he  was 
of  age,  when  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office 
of  Augustus  A.  Bennett,  at  East  Avon,  Livingston 
Co.  Meanwhile,  he  supported  himself  by  teach- 
ing school.  He  completed  his  clerkship  at  Geneseo, 
the  county  seat  of  Livingston,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Livingston  county  in  1827,  and  to  prac- 
tice in  the  supreme  court  in  1839.  His  professional 
success  was  quite  remarkable  and  very  flattering 
both  to  his  talents  and  his  char- 
acter. He  was  shrewd  and  per- 
severing, very  industrious  and 
faithful  to  the  interests  of  his 
clients,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  his  profession  in  Livingston 
county.  He  entered  into  poli- 
tics at  an  early  age;  supported 
Jackson  &  Van  Buren  in  1828, 
and  at  that  election  ran  as  the 
democratic  candidate  for  county 
clerk,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
anti-Masons.  In  the  following 
year  he  connected  himself  with 
this  party,  however,  on  princi- 
ple, believing  the  Masonic  order 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  state. 
Fiom  1828  to  1837  he  held  sev- 
eral minor  town  offices,  and  in 
1831  was  elected  to  the  assem- 
bly. He  was  a  member  of  the 
judiciary  committee  and  ac- 
quitted himself  creditably  as  a 
debater.  In  1840  Mr.  Young 
was  the  whig  candidate  for  member  of  congress 
from  the  thirtieth  district  and  obtained  the  election 
by  about  2,000  maiority.  While  in  the  house  of 
representatives  he  proved  himself  of  greater  value  as 
an  adviser  and  a  working  member  than  in  debate. 
In  1844  he  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature  and 
led  his  party  in  the  important  debate  on  the  consti- 
tutional convention  bill,  which  passed  both  houses. 
Mr.  Young  was  again  returned  to  the  assembly  in 
1845.  In  the  next  session  he  voted  for  the  law  abol- 
ishing distress  for  rent,  as  he  strongly  disapproved 
of  the  tenures  by  which  the  manorial  lands  were 
held  by  the  tenants.  In  1846  Mr.  Young  was  nomi- 
nated and  elected  governor  of  the  state  on  the  whig 
ticket.  He  condemned  the  Mexican  War  in  his  first 
message.  His  administration  was  in  the  main  success- 
ful. He  pursued  an  independent  course  in  the  mat- 
ter of  appointments,  of  which  he  made  very  few.  He 
pardoned  the  leading  anti-renters,  who  had  be  en  tried 
and  convicted  during  the  previous  administration, 
on  the  ground  that  their  offences  were  political. 
After  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  governor,  he 
supported  Gen.  Taylor  in  the  election  of  1848  and 
was  appointed  by  him  assistant  treasurer  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  place  of  Ex-Gov.  Bouck.  He 
was  married  in  1833  to  Ellen  Harris,  a  daughter  of 


Campbell  Harris,  of  Livingston  county,  and  had 
four  children.  Gov.  Young  died  in  New  York  city 
Apr.  33,  1852. 

FISH,  Hamilton,  governor  of  New  York  (1849- 
51).     (See  Index.) 

HUNT,  Washington,  governor  of  New  York 
(1851-53),  was  born  in  Windham,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  5, 
1811.  Having  received  only  the  ordinary  common- 
school  education,  but  being  am- 
bitious and  determined  to  follow 
a  profession,  he  began  to  study 
law  at  an  early  age  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  when  he  was 
twenty-three  years  old.  He  set- 
tled at  Lockport,  and  after  prac- 
ticing two  years  was  appointed 
first  judge  in  Niagara  county. 
He  interested  himself  greatly  in 
politics,  being  a  member  of  the 
whig  party;  and  in  1843  was 
elected  to  congress.  He  served 
continuously  from  1843  to  1849, 
when  he  was  elected  comptroller 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  In' 
1850  he  was  nominated  for  the 
governorship  of  the  state,  in 
opposition  to  Horatio  Seymour, 
whom  he  defeated.  But  in 
1853,  when  both  were  again  can- 
didates, Seymour  was  elected.  Gov.  Hunt  admin- 
istered the  office  faithfully,  but  without  achieving 
any  great  distinction.  At  the  close  of  his  term  he 
retired  to  private  life.  He  was  temporary  chair- 
man of  the  last  whig  convention  ever  held,  but,  on 
the  breaking  up  of  that  party,  he  became  a  demo- 
crat; and  in  1860  he  was  offered  the  nomination  for 
vice-president  of  the  United  States  on  the  democrat- 
ic ticket,  but  declined  it.  Gov.  Hunt  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  democratic  convention  at  Chicago  in 
1864.  He  was  prominent  in  the  state  in  religious 
circles,  being  a  frequent  delegate  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  convention.  Gov.  Hunt  died  in  Ne* 
York  city  Feb.  3,  1867. 

SEYMOUR,  Horatio,  governor  of  New  York, 
(1853-55  and  1863-65),  was  born  at  Pompey  Hill,  On- 
ondaga Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  31,  1810.  He  derived  his 
origin  from  the  Seymour  family,  who  were  among 
the  first  settlers  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  his  grandfather, 
Maj.  Moses  Seymour,  being  captain  of  a  troop  of 
horse  during  the  war  of  the  revolution  and  having 
distinguished  himself  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 
Maj.  Seymour  had  five  sons  and  a  daughter.  Of  his 
sons,  one  became  distinguished  as  a  financier  and 
bank  president,  two  were  high  sheriffs,  one  was  a 
representative  and  senator  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  one  was  for  twelve  years  U.  S.  senator  from  Ver- 
mont. Horatio  Seymour's  grandfather  on  his  moth- 
er's side  was  Lieut. -Col.  Forman  of  the  1st  New 
Jersey  regiment  in  the  revolutionary  army.  His 
grandmother  was  a  niece  of  Col.  William  Ledyard, 
who  commanded  at  Groton,  Conn.,  when  that  place 
was  sacked  and  burned  by  the  British,  Sept.  6, 1781, 
under  command  of  Benedict  Arnold.  Of  the  five 
sons  of  Maj.  Seymour,  Henry,  the  father  of  Horatio, 
settled  in  Onondaga  county  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  and  there  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness  was 
born  the  future  governor  of  the  state.  About  nine 
years  later  the  family  removed  to  Utica.  Henry 
Seymour  was  a  colleague  of  DeWitt  Clinton.  Like 
most  of  the  early  settlers  of  Onondaga  county,  be  was 
a  man  of  a  high  order  of  merit  and  ability.  One  of 
the  first  things  done  by  the  pioneer  settlers  in  this 
country  was  to  raise  money  by  mortgaging  their 
lands  in  order  to  build  and  endow  an  academy,  and 
in  this  academy  Horatio  Seymour  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education.  When  he  was  ten  years  old 
he  was  sent  to  the  Oxford  Academy,  at  the  time  one 
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of  the  foremost  educational  institutions  of  the  state, 
where  he  remained  for  about  two  years,  going  thence 
to  Geneva  (now  Hobart)  College,  where  he  remained 
two  years  longer.     From  Geneva  he  went  to  Capt. 
Partridge's  celebrated  military  academy  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  where  he  was  graduated.     Returning 
to  Utica,  yoimg  Seymour  began  to  study  law  under 
the  two  noted  jurists,  Greene  C.  Bronson  and  Samuel 
Beardsley,  and  in  1832  was  admitted  to  practice  as  an 
attorney  and  counselor  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  of  Xew  York  and  a  member  of  the  Oneida 
county  bar.     It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Sey- 
mour married  Mary  Bleeker,  daughter  of  John  R. 
Bleeker  of  Albany.     Although  Mr.  Seymour  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  law,  he  never  practised, 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  almost  immediately  obliged 
to  devote  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  large 
estate  which  he  inherited.     He  made  many  acquaint- 
ances, however,  among  the  best  men  in  the  state,  and 
when  Martin  Van  Buren  became  president,  having 
found  in  Mr.  Seymour,  as  he  believed,  the  elements 
of  a  popular  leader,  he  recommended  Gov.  Marcy  to 
make  him  his  military  secretary,  which  he  did. 
This  appointment  assisted  in  bringing  about  intimate 
personal  relations  between  Mr.  Seymour  and  the 
great  democratic  leaders  in  the  state,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  his  confidential  position  near  Gov. 
Marcy  until  1839.     In  1841  he  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  assembly  from  the  county  of  Oneida  and 
was  elected  by  one  of  the  largest 
majorities  ever  received  by  a  dem- 
ocratic candidate  in  that  county, 
and  thus  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  years   he    actually  began 
his  public  career.     In  the  assem- 
bly Mr.  Seymour  at  once  took 
rank  as  a  prominent  and  leading 
member,  and  during  his  first  term 
made  a  most  satisfactory  impres- 
sion. In  1842  he  was  elected  mayor 
of  Utica.     He  was  renominated 
for  that  position  in  1843,  but  was 
beaten  by  sixteen  votes,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  was 
re-elected  a  member  of  the  leg- 
islature, where  he  remained  until 
the  close  of  1845,  at  which  ses- 
sion he  was  elected  speaker.     In 
1850  Mr.  Seymour  received  the 
nomination  from  the  democratic 
party  for  governor  of  the  state;  he  was  defeated, 
however,  by  Washington  Hunt,  the  whig  candi- 
date, but  although  the  latter  was  assisted  by  the 
"anti-rent "  vote,  he  only  gained  his  election  by  262 
majority  in  a  total  poll  of  429,000.     In  1852  3Ir. 
Seymour  was  a  delegate  to  the  democratic  national 
convention  held  at  Baltimore,  and  worked  in  the  in- 
terest of  William  L.  Marcy  for  president.     In  the 
same  year  he  was  again  nominated  by  the  democrats 
for  the  governorship  of  the  state  of  ^S'ew  York, 
against  his  old  competitor,  Washington  Hunt,  whom 
he  this  time  defeated  by  a  majority  of  22,906.     The 
administration  of  Gov.  Seymour  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, although  it  occurred  at  a  period  of  general 
party  disturbance.     The  temperance  agitators  were 
particularly  active,  and  the  legislature  passed  a  pro- 
hibitory law,  which  was  vetoed  by  Gov.  Seymour. 
]\Ieanwhile  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
had  thoroughly  shaken  the  democratic  party  of  the 
North,  while  the  whig  party  was  abandoned  by  its 
leaders  and  was  already  making  way  for  the  repub- 
lican party  of  the  future.     All  of  these  discordant 
and  even  dangerous  elements  had  to  be  encountered 
in  the  course  of  Gov.  Seymour's  administration  and 
were  met  with  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  a  states- 
man and  a  patriot.     In  1854  Gov.  Seymour  was  re- 
Bominated,  there  being  four  tickets  in  the  field.     He 
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was  defeated  by  Myron  H.  Clark,  the  whig  and 
temperance  candidate,  by  a  plurality  of  309  votes  in 
a  grand  total  of  469,481.  In  1856  Gov.  Seymour 
went  to  Cincinnati  as  a  delegate  to  the  democratic 
national  convention,  and  gave  his  support  to  Bu- 
chanan and  Breckenridge  in  the  succeeding  cam- 
paign. His  views  on  the  conditions  and  elements  of 
the  existing  political  situation  were  deemed  to  be  of 
so  much  importance  that  he  was  requested  to  give 
public  expression  to  them.  Accordingly,  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  on  July  4,  1856,  before  an  assemblage 
numbering  many  thousands,  he  delivered  an  address 
on ' '  The  Democratic  Theory  of  Government, "  which 
was  published  throughout  the  country  and  circulat- 
ed widely  as  a  campaign  document,  contributing  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  democratic  victory  of  that 
year.  He  argued  against  centralization,  and  for 
local  authority,  claiming  that  under  such  conditions 
the  slavery  question  would  settle  itself  by  all  the 
states  becoming  free,  for  the  tendency  of  events  was 
such  that  power  was  passing  to  the  free  states,  and 
ultimately  the  ideas  which  controlled  these  states 
would  control  the  Union.  On  the  accession  of  James 
Buchanan  to  the  presidential  chair,  he  tendered  to 
Gov.  Seymour  a  first-class  mission  to  one  of  the 
European  courts,  but  this  offer  was  gracefully  de- 
clined, and  Gov.  Seymour  returned  to  his  farm 
where  he  always  sliowed  great  interest  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war  Gov.  Seymour,  like  many  other  loyal  men, 
sought  earnestly  to  avert  the  difiiculties  and  dan- 
gers which  he  saw  were  threatening  the  stability  of 
the  Union.  Possibly  misunderstanding  the  relations 
of  the  two  sections  of  the  country  with  regard  to 
their  strength  and  ability  to  sustain  an  armed  conflict, 
he  was  nevertheless  certainly  right  in  the  effort  to 
avoid  a  sanguinary  and  bitter  strife  as  to  the  possible 
result  of  which  no  mind,  however  far-seeing,  could 
decide.  Gov.  Seymour  addressed  meetings  in  his 
own  and  other  states  at  which  he  sought  to  do  away 
with  the  false  impression  then  prevalent  throughout 
the  North  with  regard  to  the  staying  power  of  the 
Southern  people.  "Ninety  days"  was  the  limit 
generally  fixed  for  the  war  which  was  obviously  to 
take  place,  and  no  effort  on  the  part  of  such  states- 
men as  were  unwilling  to  swim  with  the  tide  against 
their  own  convictions  had  any  effect  in  changing 
this  impression.  Gov.  Seymour  had  opposed  the  re- 
publicans during  the  campaign,  but  he  actively 
supported  the  administration  after  President  Lin- 
coln took  oflice.  At  a  democratic  ratification 
meeting  held  in  Utica  in  1862,  he  announced  in  the 
most  spirited  manner  the  intention  of  Northern 
democrats  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  showing  their 
loyalty  to  the  Union.  He  contributed  largely  in 
Oneida  county  to  the  funds  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  enlisting  soldiers,  and  while  attending  a  meeting 
of  the  state  military  association  in  1862,  at  Albany, 
he  began  his  address  by  saying,  "We  denounce 
the  rebellion  as  most  wicked,  because  it  wages  war 
against  the  best  government  the  world  has  ever 
seen."  In  September  of  that  year  Gov.  Seymour 
was  enthusiastically  renominated  as  a  candidate  for 
the  executive  chair  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Upon 
receiving  this  nomination  Gov.  Seymour  adopted  a 
course  at  that  time  unusual  in  the  political  history 
of  the  state,  which  was  to  undertake  a  personal  cam- 
paign, by  traversing  the  state  and  addressing  meet- 
ings. He  spoke  at  outdoor  gatherings  as  many  as 
nine  times  a  week  during  the  campaign,  of  course  a 
most  trying  and  fatiguing  undertaking,  but  which 
resulted  in  his  being  elected  by  a  majority  of  10,752 
votes.  In  his  message  to  the  senate  after  his  election. 
Gov.  Seymour  put  on  record  his  declaration  that 
under  no  circumstances  could  the  division  of  the 
Union  be  conceded,  and  in  the  strongest  manner  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  aid  in  upholding  the  govern- 
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ment,  and  showing  respect  to  the  autliority  of  its 
rulers.  He  protested  against  arbitrary  arrests  and 
the  suppressing  of  journals  and  imprisonment  of 
persons  without  due  process  of  law,  holding  that  the 
fact  of  an  existing  rebellion  could  not  suspend  a 
single  right  of  the  citizens  of  loyal  states.  Through- 
out his  administration  Gov.  Seynx,our  was  conspicu- 
ous by  his  energy  and  ability  in  raising  troops. 
Within  three  days  after  the  special  demand  which 
was  made  on  tlie  occasion  of  the  invasion  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 12,000  state  militia,  thoroughly  equipped, 
were  on  their  way  to  Harrisburg.  It  was  while  the 
New  York  militia  were  absent  from  the  city  in 
Penn.sylvania  that  the  series  of  outbreaks  known  as 
the  "  draft  riots  "  took  place.  A  more  unfortunate 
time  could  not  have  been  even  accidentally  appointed 
for  the  announcement  in  New  York  of  the  names  of 
those  who  were  drafted.  It  has  never,  however, 
been  satisfactorily  shown  that  this  particular  period 
was  not  chosen  designedly  by  the  war  department. 
Two  points  with  regard  to  the  draft  were  especially 
obnoxious:  one  was  that  while  the  poor  must  go  to 
the  war,  "willy-nilly,"  the  rich  could  avoid  it  by 
paying  $300  to  buy  a  substitute;  the  other  was  tliat 
the  quota  demanded  from  New  York  was  inaccurate 
and  unjust,  so  excessive  in  fact  that  the  general 
government  was  forced  afterward  to  correct  it. 
Gov.  Seymour  endeavored  to  have  the  quota  coi-rect- 
ed,  and  the  draft  postponed,  but  the  latter  began  on 
Saturday,  July  11,  1863,  the  names  being  published 
on  Sunday.  From  that  time  until  Thursday  even- 
ing the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rioters;  about  a 
thousand  lives  were  lost,  and  property  amounting  to 
several  million  dollars  was  destroyed.  As  soon  as 
the  riots  began.  Gov.  Seymour  went  at  once  to  the 
metropolis,  where  he  is.sued  proclamations  declaring 
the  city  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  ordering  all 
persons  engaged  in  riotous  proceedings  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  employments,  and  declaring  that  he 
should  u.se  all  the  power  necessary  to  restore  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  city.  He  made  public  ad- 
dresses urging  the  mob  to  disperse  and  insisting 
upon  the  obedience  of  the  law,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  ased  every  effort  to  obtain  troops  and  en- 
roll volunteers.  By  judiciously  refraining  from 
stirring  up  the  already  excited  passions  of  the  riot- 
ers, and,  aided  by  the  few  soldiers  in  the  forts  un- 
der the  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  John  E.  Wool,  Gov. 
Seymour  did  much  toward  allaying  the  excitement 
which  ended  on  Thursday  evening,  July  16th.  On 
Apr.  16,  1864,  the  state  legislature,  which  was  re- 
publican, passed  a  resolution  thanking  Gov.  Sey- 
mour for  having  procured  the  correction  of  the 
errors  committed  in  regard  to  the  draft  by  the 
authorities  at  Washington.  In  the  same  year  Gov. 
Seymour  was  a  candidate  for  the  governorship  of  the 
state,  but  was  defeated  by  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  by  a 
majority  of  8,293.  After  the  war  was  ended  Gov. 
Seymour  continued  to  be  prominent  in  politics.  He 
strongly  opposed  the  republican  party,  as  was 
natural  from  a  democratic  standpoint,  and  after  pre- 
siding over  state  conventions  in  1867  and  1868,  he 
was  elected  permanent  cliairmanof  the  national  con- 
vention, which  met  in  New  York  city  July  4,  1868, 
when  Seymour  and  Blair  were  nominated  as  the 
candidates  of  the  democratic  party  for  tlie  offices  of 
president  and  vice-president  respectively.  At  the 
election  Gov.  Seymour  was  defeated  by  Gen.  Grant, 
the  popular  vote  being  3,015,071  for  Grant,  and 
2,709,213  for  Seymour.  From  this  time  forward, 
Mr.  Seymour  refused  to  let  his  name  be  used  as  a 
candidate  for  any  public  office.  In  1864  he  had 
built  on  the  Deerfield  Hills,  near  L  tica,  a  plain  frame 
cottage,  spacious  and  hospitable,  located  on  the  high- 
est point  on  his  farm ,  Here  he  devoted  himself  to 
reading  and  agricultural  pursuits,  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  Feb.  12,  1886. 


CLABK,  Myron  HoUey,  governor  of  New 
York  (1855-57),  was  born  in  Naples,  Ontario  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  33,  1806.  His  family  came  from  west- 
ern Massachusetts,  his  grandfather  having  emigrated 
from  Berkshire  county  to  New 
York  state  in  the  latter  pai-t  of 
the  last  century.  Young  My- 
ron had  the  ordinary  district- 
school  education,  but  became 
popular  and  was  elected  to  sev- 
eral local  offices,  and  was  for 
two  years  sheriff  of  Ontario 
county.  He  removed  to  Can- 
andaigua,  of  which  village  he 
was  elected  president  in  1850. 
In  1852  he  was  elected  state 
senator.  In  the  senate  he  in- 
terested him.self  greatly  in  the 
subject  of  temperance  and  aid- 
ed in  securing  the  passage  of  a 
prohibitory  liquor  law;  but  it 
was  vetoed  by  Gov.  Seymour. 
In  1854,  the  two  parties  having 
split  on  the  question  of  slavery, 
a  combination  of  anti-slavery 
adherents,  prohibitionists,  and  others,  nominated 
Mr.  Clark  for  governor  and  succeeded  in  electing 
him  by  a  majority  of  305  votes  in  a  total  vote  of 
370,000,  the  smallest  majority  ever  given  to  a  gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  His  party  called  itself  republl 
can,  and  he  was  practically  the  first  republican  state 
candidate.  While  in  office  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  passage  of  a  prohibitory  liquor  bill,  which 
was  his  pet  hobby,  but  it  was  in  force  for  less  than 
a  year,  when  it  was  set  aside  as  unconstitutional.  In 
1874  he  was  a  candidate  for  governor  on  the  pro- 
hibition ticket.    Gov.  Clark  died  Aug.  23,  1892. 

KING-,  John  Alsop,  governor  of  IS'ew  York 
(1857-59),  was  born  in  New  York  city.  Jan.  3,  1788, 
the  eldest  son  of  Rufus  and  Mary  King.  He 
attended  school  at  Harrow, 
Eng.,  and  upon  his  return  to 
New  York  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
was  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry  in 
the  U.  S.  army  during  the  war 
of  1813.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  engaged  in  farming  at 
Jamaica,  N.Y.  He  was  elected 
to  the  New  York  legislature  in 
1819  and  subsequently  re-elect- 
ed a  number  of  times.  He  op- 
posed most  of  the  measures  ad- 
vanced by  DeWitt  Clinton  but 
favored  the  canal  and  was  sub- 
sequently elected  to  the  .state 
senate.  He  resigned  his  place  in 
the  senate  to  accompany  his  fa- 
ther to  the  court  of  St.  James  as 
secretary  of  legation.  When 
on  account  of  ill  health  his  fa- 
ther was  compelled  to  return  to  the  United  States,  he 
remained  in  England  as  charge  d'affaires  until  the 
new  minister  arrived.  In  1838  he  was  again  returned 
to  the  legislature,  and  in  1849  was  elected  to  congress 
by  the  whig  party.  He  opposed  all  compromise  nieas- 
ures,  particularly  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  advoca- 
ted the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  state.  He  was 
prominent  at  several  whig  nominating  conventions 
and  presided  at  the  convention  held  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  in  1855,  when  the  republican  party  was 
formed,  and  in  1856  at  the  Philadelphia  convention 
he  was  a  warm  supporter  of  Gen.  Fremont.  Mi-. 
King  was  elected  governor  of  New  York  in  1856 
and  gave  particular  attention  to  educational  n.atters 
and  internal  improvements.  He  declined  a  renom- 
ination,  and  on  account  of  advanced  vears  retired 
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from  public  life.  In  1861  at  the  request  of  Gov. 
JHoi-gau  be  once  more  consented  to  come  before 'the 
public  as  a  member  of  the  peace  convention.  He 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Episcopal  church 
and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  its  diocesan  conven- 
tions.    He  died  at  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  July  7,  1867. 

MORGAN,  '  Edwin  Dennison,  governor  of 
New  York  (1859-63),  was  born  in  Washington,  Berk- 
shire Co., Mass.,  Feb.  8,  1811.  After  passing  through 
the  common  schools  he  went  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
1838,  where  his  uncle,  Nathan  Mor- 
gan, was  engaged  in  business,  and 
entered  his  store  as  a  clerk  on  a 
small  salary.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  he  had  shown  the  possession 
of  such  business  qualities  and  had 
become  so  important  to  his  uncle, 
that  the  latter  took  him  into  part- 
nership. "While  in  Hartford  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  city 
council  and  was  acquiring  a  per- 
sonal as  well  as  business  reputation 
when  he  decided  to  remove  from 
Connecticut  and  establish  himself 
in  New  York.  This  he  did  in  1836, 
and  founded  a  mercantile  house 
which  was  rapidly  successful.  Mr. 
Morgan  was  already  noted  for  the 
>^^^^^^ — ■  '^''^"'y  ^^'^  benevolence  of  his  dis- 
^  position.and  when  the  cholera  broke 

out  in  New  York  in  1849,  instead 
of  fleeing  from  the  city  as  most  of  those  did  who 
could  get  away,  he  remained  in  the  midst  of  the 
contagion  and  personally  assisted  those  who  were 
sick  or  poor.     In  1850  "Mr.  Morgan  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  state  senate  and  continued  to  serve  in 
that  body  until  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state 
in  1858.     It  thus  fell  to  him  to  become  one  of  the 
"war  governors,"  that  splendid  body  of  executive 
officers  whose  personal  efforts  had  so  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  Union  during  the  civil  war. 
During  Gov.  Morgan's  first  two  years  in  that  posi- 
tion he  was  preparing,  as  every  one  was  more  or 
less,  for  the  "impending  crisis."    He  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  state  debt  and  in  increasing  the  rev- 
enue from  canal  tolls,  and  this  at  a  period  when 
there  was  the  greatest  necessity  for  economizing  and 
accumulating  money  in  view  of  the  tremendous  ex- 
penditures which  were  presently  to    take    place. 
The  part  taken  by  the  state  of  New  York  in  the 
civil  war,  that  being  the  first  state  in  the  Union  in 
wealth  and  population,  was  necessarily  foremost. 
Every  county  furnished  its  quota  of  volunteers;  its 
well-organized  and  thoroughly  drilled  militia  regi- 
ments supplied  capable  officers  to  the  inexperienced 
army,  which  was  so  rapidly  formed;  and  the  many 
factories  of  the  state  were  kept  busy  night  and  day 
in  supplying  arms,  clothing  and  equipments;  at  the 
Watervliet  arsenal  alone,  1, 500  men  were  employed 
during  the  war.     The  wealth  of  New  York  was 
poured  out  like  water  to  sustain  the  Union  cause. 
The  first  dollar  voted  by  any  city  for  the  equipment 
of  troops  came  from  New  York,  and  that  city  con- 
tributed to  the  Union  armies  116,000  men  at  an  ex- 
pense of  |3.4.500,000,  while  the  entire  state  supplied 
to  the  army  475,000  men,  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  national  force.     Of  course  the  extraordinary 
duties  devolving  upon  the  executive  made  a  con- 
stant and  severe  demand  and  strain  upon  all  his  fac- 
ulties.    Fortunately  Gov.   Morgan  was  physically 
and  mentally   thoroughly    equipped  for    such  an 
emergency.     Of  the  entire  number  of  troops  sent  by 
the  state  of  New  York  to  the  war,  223,000  were  or- 
ganized and  mustered  in  during  his  term  of  office. 
When  the  state  was  made  a  military  department  in 
1861  he  was  commissioned  a  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers and  placed  over  it  as  commander,  but  it  is 


highly  to  his  credit  and  honor  that  he  refused  any 
compensation  connected  with  this  commission.  In 
1862  when  Gov.  Morgan  retired  from  office,  he  was 
elected  by  the  I'epublican  party  in  the  state  legislat- 
ure a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he  served 
until  March  3,  1869.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  tem- 
porary chairman  of  the  convention  "which  was  held 
at  Baltimore  in  1864  and  a  delegate  to  that  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1866.  In  1865  President  Lincoln  ofi:ered 
him  a  place  in  his  cabinet  as  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, but  he  declined  it.  In  1872,  occupying  the 
responsible  position  of  chairman  of  the  national  re- 
publican committee,  he  conducted  the  campaign 
successfully  and  Gen.  Grant  was  elected  president 
for  his  second  term.  In  1875  Mr.  Morgan  was  can- 
didate for  U.  S.  senator  and  the  following  year  for 
governor  of  New  York,  but  was  defeated.  When 
Gen.  Arthur  succeeded  to  the  presidential  chair  in 
1881,  he  offered  to  Gov.  Morgan  the  position  of  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  but  the  governor  for  the  sec- 
ond time. declined  it,  on  this  occasion  on  account  of 
his  age.  Throughout  his  life  Gov.  Morgan  was  es- 
teemed as  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the 
state,  while  his  name  was  well  known  through- 
out the  country  as  the  synonym  for  loyalty, 
personal  integrity  and  business  ability.  He  pos- 
sessed a  very  generous  nature  and  gave  largely  to 
charitable  institutions  and  institutions  of  learning. 
The  New  York  Theological  Seminary  received  from 
him  as  a  gift  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million  dol- 
lars, and  he  gave  half  as  much  more  to  Williams 
College  library  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings. 
In  his  will  he  bequeathed  more  than  three  quarters 
of  a  million  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
his  charitable  and  religious  designs.  Gov.  Moigan 
died  in  New  York  city  Feb.  14,  1883. 

FENTON,'  Reuben  Eaton,  governor  of  New 
York  (1865-69),  was  born  in  Carroll,  Chautauqua 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  4,  1819,  the  youngest  sou  of  the 
late  George  W.  Fenton,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.  He 
attended  the  pioneer  school  in  his 
native  place  until  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age,  after  which  he  spent 
two  years  at  Gary's  Academy  near 
Cincinnati  and  completed  his  edu- 
cational course  at  the  Fredonia 
Academy  in  Chautauqua.  It  was 
intended  that  he  should  be  fitted 
for  the  profession  of  law,  and  for 
that  purpose  he  studied  for  a  year 
or  two  in.  the  law  office  of  the 
Waite  brothers  in  Jamestown,  but 
ill  health  forced  him  to  abandon 
his  studies  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
he  began  business  as  a  country 
merchant  and  became  almost  im- 
mediately successful.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  become  popular  and 
prominent  among  his  fellow -cit- 
izens and  was  elected  colonel  of  the  162d  regi- 
ment New  York  state  militia.  His  profits  accum- 
ulated and  he  invested  his  savings  in  the  lumber 
trade  and  personally  conducted  his  first  raft  of 
timber  which  cost  him  his  first  thousand  dollars, 
down  the  Ohio  to  Maysvifle,  Ky.,  where  he  sold  it 
at  a  large  profit.  He  soon  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing one  of  the  most  successful  operators  in  lumber 
in  his  region.  He  made  considerable  money  and  be- 
gan to  take  rank  among  the  brightest  and  most  pros- 
perous of  his  neighbors.  Prom  1846  to  1853  inclus- 
ive, he  was  annually  elected  supervisor  of  Carroll.. 
He  acted  with  the  democratic  party  of  that  day 
and  in  1849  was  nominated  by  it  for  the  assembly 
and  won  the  election.  In  1852  he  was  nomina- 
ted by  the  democrats  for  congress  and  was 
elected   by  a  small  majority  in  a   district  which 
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had  hitherto  given  3,000  majority  to  whig  candi- 
dates. Bitterly  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery, 
Mr.  Fenton  abandoned  his  party  on  the  instant  that 
it  advocated  pro-slavery  measures  and  voted  in  con- 
gress against  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  He  was 
very  apt  to  encourage  and  foster  popular  measures. 
He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  veterans  of  1812  and 
carried  a  bill  for  their  relief  through  the  house.  He 
advocated  the  cheap-postage  system,  the  regulation 
of  emigration,  the  extension  of  invalid  pensions  and 
the  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  he  opposed 
the  invasion  of  Kansas,  the  bounty  bills  and  the  pay- 
ment of  Confederate  losses  during  the  civil  war.  In 
committee  he  was  noted  for  his  untiring  industry 
and  his  excellent  judgment.  During  the  rebellion 
he  supported  the  national  government  with  voice  and 
vote.  He  entered  congress  and  left  it  one  of  the 
most  positive  republicans.  In  1862  he  was  proposed 
for  the  .republican  nomination  for  governor  of  New 
York,  but  declined,  to  accept  the  same  honor  two 
years  later,  when  he  defeated  Gov.  Seymour  and  ran 
lar  ahead  of  his  ticket.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
first  term  he  was  renominated  and  re-elected  by  an 
increased  majority.  He  became  a  political  power  in 
the  state,  and  also  in  the  republican  party  through- 
out the  country.  At  the  opening  of  the  republican 
campaign  in  1863  his  name  was  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  presidency,  and  the  republican 
state  convention  which  met  in  Syracuse  in  that  year 
unanimously  declared  him  to  be  the  first  choice  of 
the  Union  party  in  New  York,  for  vice-president. 
In  1869  Gov.  Fenton  was  chosen  by  the  legislature 
senator  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years, 
concluding  March  3,  1875,  and  he  entered  the  senate 
as  one  of  its  most  prominent  members.  He  now 
gave  his  attention  particularly  to  finance,  and  his 
speeches  on  taxation,  the  currency,  tlie  public  reve- 
nue, the  public  debt  and  cognate  subjects  evinced  the 
highest  statesmanship  and  attracted  national  atten- 
tion. He  opposed  bitterly  what  was  known  as  the 
"moiety  system "  which  prevailed  in  the  customs 
department,  and  which  he  compared  with  that 
which  existed  in  the  most  corrupt  and  oppressive 
period  of  the  French  monarchy.  Mr.  Fenton  retired 
from  the  senate  March  3,  1875,  and  after  that  held  nO' 
public  office  except  in  1878,  when  he  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  commission  to  take  part  in  the  in- 
ternational monetary  conference  at  Paris,  on  return- 
ing from  which,  in  1879,  he  resumed  his  residence  at 
Jamestown.  His  interest  in  that  city  was  always 
deep  and  sincere,  and  to  his  sagacity  and  wisdom 
many  of  the  large  projects  which  have  materially  ad- 
vanced its  growth  and  prosperity  are  due.  He 
brought  about  the  entrance  of  two  new  railroads  into 
the  city,  and  was  the  chief  contributor  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  orphanage  for  Swedish  children, 
which  is  located  there.  His  last  appearance  in  pub- 
lic was  on  the  occasion  of  a  memorial  service  held 
on  the  occasion  of  Gen.  Grant's  funeral.  Mr.  Fen- 
ton was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Jane, 
daughter  of  John  Frew.  She  lived  but  two  years 
after  their  marriage,  dying  in  1840.  On  June  14, 
1844,  he  married  Elizabeth  Scudder,  born  at 
Victor,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  daughter  of  Joel 
Scudder,  who  survived  her  hu.sband.  By  this  union 
he  had  three  children:  Josephine,  now  Mrs.  Frank 
Edward  Gifford;  Jeannette,  now  Mrs.  Albert  Gil- 
bert, Jr.,  and  Reuben  E.  Fenton.  His  death  was 
sudden  and  unexpected.  He  was  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Jamestown,  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  of  his  death  he  visited  the  bank, 
as  was  his  habit,  and  seated  himself  in  his  accus- 
tomed seat  in  the  directors'  room.  He  was  reading 
a  letter,  when  he  was  suddenly  stricken  with  death. 
Gov.  Fenton's  loss  was  viewed  by  his  fellow-citizens 
in  Jamestown  as  a  personal  bereavement,  while 
throughout  the  state  and  the  Union  there  was  a  gen- 


eral exp'-ession  of  grief  and  regret  on  the  part  of  the 
public.     He  died  Aug.  24,  1885. 

HOFFMAN,  John  Thompson,  governor  of 
New  York  (1869-73),  was  born  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  10,  1828.  His  grandfather,  Philip  Livingston 
Hoffman,  a  resident  of  Columbia  county,  was  ed- 
ucated for  the  bar.  He  married  Helena  Kassam, 
and  his  son,  Adrian  Kassam  Hoffman,  was  the 
father  of  John  T.  Hoffman.  Later  the  family  removed 
to  Montgomery  county  and  Adrian  K.  Hoffman 
studied  medicine  and  took  his 
degree.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  John  Thompson,  of 
Saratoga  county,  and  removed  to 
Westchester  county,  where  he 
began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. His  son,  John  Thompson, 
received  a  good  education,  and 
while  still  a  boy  obtained  a  repu- 
tation as  a  public  speaker.  He 
was  first  educated  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Prime,  afterward  editor  of 
the  New  York  "Observer." 
"When  fifteen  years  of  age  young 
Hoffman  entered  the  junior  class  ' 
of  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  This  was  in  1843,  when  /If 
Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott  was  presi- 
dent of  that  institution.  He  was 
graduated  with  all  the  honors  in 
1846,  and  his  oration  on  that  occa- 
sion is  said  to  have  been  especial- 
ly noteworthy,  his  subject  being 
' '  Sectional  Prejudices, "  a  matter 
with  which  he  was  afterward  to  become  more  com- 
pletely informed.  From  the  time  he  was  a  boy 
young  Hoifman  adopted  the  cause  of  democracy, 
and  to  the  principles  of  that  party  he  remained  ever 
after  steadfast.  After  leaving  college  he  began  to 
study  law  with  Gen.  Aaron  Ward  and  Judge  Albert 
Lookwood,  at  Sing  Sing.  He  iiegan  his  political 
career  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In 
the  year  1848  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  state 
central  committee  by  the  convention  of  the  ' '  hard- 
shell democracy. "  It  was  at  this  election  that  Gen. 
Taylor  carried  the  state  by  a  plurality  of  100,000, 
and  Hamilton  Fish  was  elected  governor,  both 
on  the  whig  ticket,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
aggregate  democratic  vote  exceeded  that  of  the 
whigs.  Although  not  then  a  voter,  Mr.  Hoffman 
took  the  stump  and  did  good  service  as  a  speaker 
for  Lewis  Cass.  On  Jan.  10,  1849,  this  being  his 
twenty-first  birthday,  Mr.  Hoffman  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  removed 
to  New  York  and  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
the  late  Samuel  M.  Woodruff  and  Judge  William 
M.  Leonard,  under  the  firm  name  of  Woodruff, 
Leonard  &  Hoffman.  For  ten  years  thereafter  Mr. 
Hoffman  devoted  himself  strictly  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession  and  with  marked  success.  In  1859 
his  name  was  put  forward  by  some  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  New  York  for  the  position  of 
U.  S.  district  attorney,  and  the  only  objection  made 
to  him  by  Pi-esident  Buchanan  was  on  account  of  his 
youth.  In  1860  Mr.  Hoffman  was  nominated  and 
elected  recorder  of  the  city  of  New  York,  being  the 
youngest  man  who  had  ever  filled  the  place.  Dur- 
ing his  first  term  as  recorder,  Mr.  Hoffman  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  splendid  reputation  which 
afterward  became  his.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to  try  and 
sentence  many  of  those  engaged  in  the  famous  riots 
of  July,  1863.  So  highly  was  Recorder  Hoffman 
respected,  on  account  of  his  conduct  in  his  office, 
that  the  republican  judiciary  convention,  on  Oct. 
12,  1863,  named  him  for  re-election.  He  was  en- 
dorsed by  both  Tammany  and  Mozart  halls,  while 
the  press,  regardless  of  party  affiliations,  sustained 
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him,  and  he  was  again  elected  recorder  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote.  He  received  60,000  out  of 
64,000  votes  polled  for  that  office,  a  record  unpar- 
alleled in  the  history  of  the  city  up  to  that  time. 
On  Kov.  31,  1865,  John  T.  Hoffman  was  nominated 
tor  the  office  of  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  by 
the  Tammany  Hall  democratic  convention.  There 
were  three  candidates  in  the  field  besides  Judge 
Hoffman,  they  being  Marshall  O.  Roberts  for  the 
republicans;  John  Hecker,  nominated  by  the  citi- 
zens' association;  and  C.  Godfrey  Gunther,  renom- 
inated by  one  wing  of  the  democratic  party.  Judge 
Hoffman  was  elected,  receiving  about  twelve  hun- 
dred votes  over  the  next  highest  candidate,  who  was 
Mr.  Roberts.  While  serving  his  first  term  as  mayor, 
Mr.  Hoffman  was  nominated  by  the  democratic 
party  for  the  governorship,  but  was  defeated  by 
Reuben  E.  Fenton.  In  1867  he  was  renominated 
for  the  mayoralty  by  Tammany  Hall  and  received 
over  31, 000  majority  over  both  of  his  competitors. 
While  serving  his  second  term  as  mayor,  he  was 
again  nominated  for  governor  of  the  state  and  was 
elected  by  a  handsome  majority.  His  name  had 
even  been  mentioned  in  the  national  democratic 
convention  in  connection  with  the  vice-presidency. 
He  resigned  the  mayoralty  in  1868  to  assume  the 
highest  executive  chair  in  the  state.  In  1870  he  was 
re-elected  to  the  governorship;  and  thus  in  every 
office  which  he  held  he  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  people  for  a  second  term.  It  was  during  Gov. 
Hoffman's  incumbency  of  the  chair  of  state  that  the 
^reat  tidal  wave  of  popular  indignation  and  opposi- 
tion to  the  Tammany  democracy  occurred,  on  ac- 
count of  the  outrages  of  the  "Tweed  ring."  Gov. 
Hoffman  was  unfortunate  in  having  his  name  con- 
nected with  this  remarkable  oligarchy,  but  only 
because  he  was  nominated  and  supported  by  the 
Tweed  democracy.  No  charge  that  he  had  ever 
jiven  assistance  or  service  to  the  ring  was  ever 
proven  against  him.  He,  however,  from-  that  time 
forward  refrained  Trom  any  active  participation  in 
political  affairs,  maintaining  a  dignified  privacy  and 
devoting  himself  to  his  extensive  law  practice.  In 
person  Gov.  Hoffman  was  singularly  pleasing.  His 
manners  were  courteous,  gentle  and  unaffected,  and 
in  conversation  he  exhibited  the  well-bred  appear- 
ance and  simplicity  of  an  American  gentleman.  He 
traveled  much  abroad,  and  was-  as  familiar  with 
London  and  Paris  as  with  New  York.  His  favorite 
place  of  sojourn,  however,  was  his  home  on  the 
Hudson.  His  domestic  life,  from  which  neither 
politics  nor  the  cares  of  office  ever  estranged  him, 
was  peculiarly  happy.  As  a  public  speaker  Gov. 
Hoffman  always  made  a  deep  impression  through 
his  evident  sincerity  and  by  the  clearness  of  his 
language  and  his  logic.  He  spoke  as  one  who  believ- 
ed every  word  he  was  saying,  and  this  induced  his 
hearers  to  believe  in  him.  In  1854  John  T.  Hoffman 
married  the  daughter  of  Henry  Starkweather,  of 
New  York  city.  Ex-Gov.  Hoffman  died  at  Wies- 
baden, Germany,  March  24,  1888. 

DIX,  J.  A.,  governor  of  New  York  (1873-75). 
(See  Index.) 

TILDEN,  Samuel  Jones,  governor  of  New 
York  (1875-77),  was  born  at  New  Lebanon,  Colum- 
bia Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9,  1814.  His  ancestor,  Nathan- 
iel Tilden,  who  had  been  mayor  of  Tenterden,  Kent, 
emigrated  in  1763  and  settled  at  Scituate,  Mass., 
whence  his  son  removed  to  Lebanon,  Conn.  The 
governor's  grandfather  founded  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. ; 
his  father  was  a  farmer,  merchant,  and  friend  of 
Van  Buren.  At  eighteen  the  boy  drew  up  an  ad- 
dress, which  was  approved  by  Van  Buren,  signed 
by  prominent  democrats,  and  published  in  the  Al- 
bany "Argus."  Soon  after  this  he  spent  some  time 
at  Yale,  but  transferred  himself  to  the  University  of 
New  York,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1837.     In 
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that  year  sundry  articles  of  his  -on  the  treasury 
question  appeared  in  the  "Argus  "  with  the  signature 
of  "Crisso."  In  1838  he  wrote  the  resolutions  for 
two  meetings  of  workingmen  in  Tammany  Hall, 
Feb.  6th  and  36th,  and  at  a  debate  in  Columbia  county 
answered  a  speech  of  U.  S.  Senator  N.  P.  Tallmadge. 
His  speech  at  New  Lebanon 
Oct.  3, 1840,  on  currency,  prices, 
and  wages,  including  the  history 
of  the  U.  S.  Bank,  was  circulat- 
ed as  a  campaign  document,  and 
pronounced  by  Conde  Raguet 
"the  clearest  exposition  of  the 
subjects  that  has  yet  appeared." 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1841,  and  opened  an  office  in 
PiAe  street.  New  York.  In  1844 
he  started  the  "  Morning  News," 
and  edited  it  through  the  cam- 
paign which  ended  in  Polk's 
election.  In  1845  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  N.  Y.  assembly,  and 
in  1846  was  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  and 
of  the  committees  of  finance 
and  canals.  From  1846  he  de- 
voted himself  to  his  legal  prac- 
tice, which  rapidly  became  lucrative  and  impor- 
tant, including  much  railroad  business.  He  won 
much  reputation  by  his  defence  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Co.  against  a  claim  of  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Canal  Co.  for  extra  toll,  in  a  case  which  occu- 
pied the  court  for  ten  weeks.  His  services  were 
given  without  fee  to  A.  C.  Flagg,  whose  election  as 
city  comptroller  was  contested  in  1856.  Another 
famous  case  was  the  claim  of  Mrs.  Cunningham,  the 
supposed  murderess,  triumphantly  opposed  by  Mr. 
Tilden,  to  administer  the  Burdell  estate  in  1857. 
However  busy  at  the  law  he  never  lost  his  interest  in 
municipal,  state  and  national  politics.  He  joined 
the  free-soil  movement  of  1848,  urged  constitutional 
methods  in  connection  with  canal  improvements  in 
1851,  and  was  the  soft-  shell  nominee  for  attorney- 
general  in  1855.  He  wajned  a  Southerner,  in  De- 
cember, 1860,  that  the  South  "must  not  expect 
Northern  democrats  to  hold  the  government  while 
they  were  whipping  it, "  and  said :  "I  will  do  every- 
thing to  sustain  President  Lincoln  in  the  civil  war, 
if  it  occurs,  that  I  would  do  to  sustain  Andrew  Jack- 
son if  he  were  president."  Gen.  Dix  blamed  Jim  a 
little  later  for  not  uniting  in  the  call  for  a  mass- 
meeting,  nor  attending  it,  after  the  attack  on  Port 
Sumter.  His  course  during  the  war  was  moderate, 
and  he  disliked  extra-constitutional  methods.  His 
most  illustrious  public  service  was  his  unrelenting 
war  on  the  notorious  Tweed  ring,  and  his  highest 
praise  came  from  Tweed  himself  in  1869:  "Sam 
Tilden  wants  to  overthrow  Tammany  Hall.  He 
wants  to  drive  me  out  of  politics.  He  wants  to  stop 
the  pickings,  starve  out  the  bugs,  and  run  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  as  if  it  was  a  blanked  little  coun- 
try store  up  in  New  Lebanon.  He  wants  to  bring 
the  hayloft  and  the  cheese-press  down  to  the  city  and 
crush  out  the  machine.  He  wants  to  get  a  crowd  of 
country  reformers  in  the  legislature.  .  .  .  And 
then,  when  he  gets  everything  well  fixed  to  suit  him, 
he  wants  to  go  to  the  U.  S.  senate. "  Mr.  Tilden  did, 
indeed,  "want "most  of  these  things,  and  he  ob- 
tained them.  As  chairman  of  the  democratic  state 
committee,  and  in  the  legislature,  which  he  re-entered 
for  this  purpose,  he  brought  all  his  influence  to  bear 
against  the  criminal  misgovernment  of  the  city. 
He  was  a  founder  of  the  Bar  Association,  and  di- 
rected its  impeachment  of  Judges  Barnard  and  Car- 
dozo  in  1873.  After  the  ' '  Times ' "  exposure  of  ring 
methods  in  July,  1871,  he  pursued  the  conspirators 
individually.    These  labors  of  reform  were  his  almost 
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exclusive  business  for  sixteen  mouths.  His  friends 
estimated  that  the  neglect  of  his  professional  and 
private  affairs  during  this  time  cost  him  "enough  to 
endow  a  public  charity."  The  sum  was  quite  as 
well  spent  in  furthering  public  justice;  the  ring  was 
broken,  and  its  members  prisoners  or  fugitives.  (See 
"The  New  York  City  Ring:  Its  Origin,  Maturity, 
and  Fall,"  1873.)  In  1874  he  was  elected  governor, 
with  50,000  majority,  over  Gen.  Dix.  Among  the 
more  notable  deliverances  of  his  administration  were 
his  messages  of  Jan.  5,  Jan.  12,  March  19  (against 
the  canal  rin^),  and  May  11,  1875;  June  4,  March 
24, 1876.  and  his  .speeches  at  Buffalo  and  TJtica  Aug. 
10  and  Sept.  30,  1875.  During  his  term  the  present 
capitol  building  at  Albany  was  begun.  The  national 
democraitic  convention,  meeting  at  St.  Louis  in  June, 
1876,  nominated  him  for  president  on  the  second 
ballot.  The  election  was  unusually  close,  and  its 
result  long  doubtful.  Mr.  Tilden  had  a  popular  ma- 
joritjr  over  Mr.  Hayes  of  nearly  251,000,  and  over 
all  rivals  of  near  160,000,  but  the  votes  of  Louisiana, 
South  Carolina  and  Florida  were  claimed  by  both 
parties;  intimidation  was  charged  against  the  demo- 
crats, and  false  returns  against  the  republican  can- 
vassing boards.  The  excited  passions  of  that  anx- 
ious tiihe,  and  the  unprecedented  embarrassment  of 
the  situation,  live  in  the  memory  of  all  mature  Amer- 
icans. To  avoid  a  deadlock  in  congress,  the  senate 
being  republican  and  the  house  democratic,  it  was 
agreed  to  leave  the  decision  to  an  electoral  commis- 
sion of  fifteen,  and  this,  by  a  strict  party  vote  of 
eight  to  seven,  accepted  the  returns  of  the  canvassers 


in  the  three  doubtful  states,  and  reported,  March  3, 
1877,  the  majority  of  a  single  vote  for  Mr.  Hayes. 
Though  some  counseled  violence,  the  decision  was 
of  necessity  acquiesced  in.  But  half  the  nation  re- 
garded ^Ir.  Tilden  as  president  de  lege.  He  retained 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  party  in  an  enlarged 
degree,  but  refused  to  allow  the  use  of  his  name  in 
1880  and  1884.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
Mr.  Tilden  was  probably  the  cliief  figure  in  the 
democratic  party,  and  his  opinion  was  sought  on  all 
questions  of  state  or  national  politics.  His  last  im- 
portant expression  of  opinion  was  in  a  letter  to  J.  G. 
Carli.sle,  then  speaker  of  the  house,  urging  the  ne- 
cessity of  liberal  appropriations  for  a. system  of  coast 
defences,  that  the  seaboard  of  the  country  might  be 
secured  against  naval  attacks.  He  died  at  his  coun- 
try bouse,  Orevstone,  near  Yonkers,  N".  Y.,  A>ig.  4, 
1886,  leaving  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  of  |5,000,0p0 
to  found  a  free  library  in  New  York;  but  his  heirs 
(he  was  a  bachelor)  contested  the  will,  which  was 
broken,  after  which  the  heirs  contributed  a  much 
smaller  sum  to  endow  the  library.  Probably  Mr. 
Tilden  drew  more  wills  disposing  of  large  estates, 
than  any  man  in  the  legal  profession,  biit  when  mak- 
ing his  own,  he  did  not  succeed  in  avoiding  legal  ob- 
structions,  which  invalidated  the  instrument.     A 


campaign  life  of  him  was  written  by  T.  P.  Cook 
(1876);  his  "Writings  and  Speeches"  were  edited 
by  John  Bigelow(2  vols.,  1885). 

ROBINSON,  Lucius,  governor  of  New  York 
(1877-80),  was  born  in  Windham,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  4,  1810.  After  receiving  a  common-school  ed- 
ucation, he  was  sent  to  the  academy  in  Delhi,  Dela- 
ware Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  completed  his  education. 
He  began  to  study  law,  passed  through  an  office,  and 
in  1833  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Receiving  the  ap- 
pointment of  district  attorney  was  the  first  honor 
which  fell  to  him,  and  in  1843  he  was  made  master 
in  chancery  for  New  York  city, 
and  continued  to  hold  the  posi- 
tion for  four  years.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  become  somewhat 
prominent  in  politics  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  democratic  party,  but 
in  1856,  when  the  republican 
party  completed  its  organization 
by  nominating  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  Mr.  Robinson 
threw  in  his  fortunes  with  the 
new  movement.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  assembly  of 
New  York  in  1859,  and  two 
years  later  was  made  comptrol- 
ler of  the  state,  a  position  which 
he  held  until  1865,  when  the  dem- 
ocrats nominated  him  for  the 
same  office  and  he  was  defeated, 
but  ten  years  later  they  again 
elected  him  comptroller.  Indeed, 
his  action  in  leaving  the  party  seems  never  to  have 
made  much  difference  in  his  political  success  as  a 
democrat,  and  in  1876  he  was  elected  governor  on 
the  democratic  ticket.  In  1879  he  again  received  the 
nomination  at  the  hands  of  tlie  same  party  and  was 
defeated.  During  his  administration  as  governor  Of 
the  state,  Mr.  Robinson  made  no  very  marked  im- 
pression on  public  affairs. 

CORNELIi,  Alonzo  B. ,  governor  of  New  York 
(1880-83),  was  born  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  23, 1833. 
He  received  an  academic  education,  and  at  an  early 
age  engaged  in  the  telegraph  business.  His  firet 
employment  was  at  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  and  from  his  first 
connection  with  that  office  Mr.  Cornell  was  continu- 
ously occupied,  either  as  operator,  manager,  super- 
intendent, director,  vice-pre.sident,  or  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  or 
its  predecessor  companies.  His  father,  the  late 
Ezra  Cornell,  founder  of  the  Cornell  University,  was 
associated  with  Prof.  Morse  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  in  1843  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  as  the  super- 
intendent of  construction  of  the  first  line  of  tele- 
graph in  Ameiica,  between  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton. The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. was 
organized  in  1854  by  the  union  of  several  of  the  origi- 
nal telegraph  companies,  located  chiefly  in  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Michigan.  Ezra  Cornell,  Hiram  Sibley, 
of  Rochester,  and  Jephtha  H.  Wade,  of  Cleveland, 
O.,  were  the  practical  founders  of  the  company.  On 
his  accession  to  the  presidency,  in  1869,  Gen.  Grant 
appointed  Mr.  Cornell  as  surveyor  of  customs  for  the 
part  of  New  York.  He  performed  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  such  satisfaction  that  President  Grant,  in 
1870,  nominated  him  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  New  York,  to  succeed  Chai'les  J.  Fol- 
ger,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  court  of  appeals. 
Mr.  Cornell  preferred  the  customs  service,  and  de- 
clined to  accept  the  treasurership,  whereupon  Thom- 
as Hiilhouse  was  appointed  to  that  office.  In  the 
performance  of  duty  as  surveyor  of  customs,  Mr. 
Cornell  was  associated  with  Moses  H.  Grinnell, 
Thomas  Murphy,  and  Chester  A.  Arthur,  collectors, 
successively,  of  the  port  of  New  York.     Mr.  Cornell 
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resigned  in  the  autumn  of  1872  to  accept  an  elec- 
tion to  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  state  of  New 
York;  and,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  his  first  par- 
liamentary service,  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  that 
body  by  the  unanimous  action  of  the  republican 
caucus,  which  that  year  consisted  of  ninety-six  mem- 
bers. The  assembly  contained  a  large  number  of 
prominent  men  of  great  legislative  experience,  and 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Cornell  as  speaker,  without  even 
the  pretence  of  a  canvass  for  the  position,  was  an  un- 
usual compliment.  As  a  presid- 
ing officer  he  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful, but  declined  a  proffered 
renomination  to  the  assembly,  al- 
though his  district  was  over- 
whelmingly republican.  He  pre- 
ferred to  resume  his  position  as 
vice-president  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  in 
■which  he  continued  until  the 
close  of  1876,  when  he  accepted 
from  President  Grant  the  appoint- 
ment as  naval  officer  of  customs 
for  the  port  of  New  York.  In 
the  year  1875  Mr.  Cornell  was  act- 
ing president  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  during  the 
prolonged  absence  in  Europe  of 
the  late  William  Orton,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  Factional 
strife  induced  President  Hayes  to 
suspend  Collector  Arthur  and 
Naval  Officer  Cornell  from  their  positions  in  July, 
1878;  It  was  imiversally  recognized  that  this  action 
•  was  founded  wholly  in  political  motive.  The  fact 
that  at  the  succeeding  election  Mr.  Cornell  was 
elected  governor  of  New  Yoi'k,  and  Gten.  Arthur 
vice-president  of  the  United  States,  served  to  vindi- 
cate their  side  of  the  controversy.  Gov.  Cornell  was 
inaugurated  Jan.  1,  1880,  and  served  three  years. 
His  adminLstratiou  was  distinguished  for  its  econom- 
ical results,  its  freedom  from  official  scandal,  and  the 
general  excellence  of  his  appointments.  He  exer- 
cised the  veto-power  with  firmness,  and  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  people.  Among  the  prominent 
measures  vetoed  by  Gov.  Cornell  were  the  code  of 
criminal  procedureof  1880,  the  Croton  aqueduct  bill, 
and  the  new  capitol  appropriation  bill  of  1881,  the 
general  street-railway  bill  of  1882,  the  bill  providing 
a  public  restaurant  in  Central  Park,  and  many  oth- 
ers. His  vetoes  of  the  supply  bills  were  unprece- 
dented in  their  magnitude,  and  were  cordially  ap- 
proved by  the  masses.  No  governor  since  then  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  apply  such  radical  remedies 
to  the  correction  of  scandalous  legislation.  Many 
meritorious  measures  tending  to  genuine  reforma- 
tion in  the  public  service  were  enacted  during  Gov. 
Cornell's  term.  The  act  making  women  eligible  as 
school-electors  and  school-officers  was  recommended 
in  his  first  annual  message  and  approved  by  him. 
The  amendment  of  the  usury,  laws  enacted  in  1883, 
as  recommended  in  his  annual  message  of  that  year, 
has  proved  to  be  the  most  important  financial  meas- 
ure adopted  by  the  state  since  the  close  of  the  war 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  It  has  ac- 
complished more  to  equalize  New  York  and  Lon- 
don as  the  chief  financial  centres  of  the  world  than 
any  other  act  of  state  legislation.  Gov.  Cornell 
strongly  urged  the  creation  of  the  state  railway  com- 
mission which  was  provided  for  during  his  term, 
but  a  democratic  legislature  factiously  denied  him 
the  satisfaction  of  appointing  the  commissioners. 
The  Woman's  Reformatory  at  Hudson  was  the  only 
new  state  institution  he  permitted  to  be  projected  by- 
legislative  enactment.  Under  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  him,  that  admirable  institution  was  com- 
pleted and  put  into  successful  operation  at  a  cost  of 


less  than  $135,000.  It  has  capacity  for  350  inmates, 
and  is  by  far  the  best  and  cheapest  public  institution 
erected  by  the  state  since  the  completion  of  the  Erie 
canal  enlargement.  The  corporation  state  tax  law 
was  enacted  under  Gov.  Cornell's  administration, 
and  was  designed  to  relieve  overburdened  landown- 
ers from  onerous  taxation;  but  although  it  has  al- 
ready produced  more  than  ten  millions  of  revenue 
for  the  state  treasury,  it  has  failed  to  accomplish  its 
intended  purpose,  owing  to  the  continuous  enact- 
ment of  extravagant  tax-levies.  Gov.  Coi-nell's  last 
annual  message  was  an  admirable  statement  of  the 
condition  and  necessities  of  the  state.  Contrary  to 
the  practice  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  he  confined 
his  messages  to  subjects  of  state  jurisdiction  and  in- 
terest. Gov.  Cornell  was  a  candidate  for  renomin- 
ation in  1883,  but  as  he  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
politicians  of  the  party,  he  was  set  aside  under  cir- 
cumstances which  created  great  dissatisfaction 
among  the  people,  who  elected  Grover  Cleveland,  the 
democratic  nominee,  Dy  nearly  200,000  majority. 
Mr.  Cornell  then  retired  from  political  life,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  New  York  city. 

CLEVELAND,  Grover,  governor  of  New  York 
(1883-84).     (See  Index.) 

HILL,  D.  B.,  governor  of  New  York  (1884-93). 
(See  Index.) 

FLCWER,  E..  P. ,  governor  of  New  York  (1893- 
— ).     (See  Index.) 

SANFOKD,  irathan,  chancellor,  was  born  in 
Bridgehampton,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  5,  1777. 
He  received  his  education  at  Yale  College,  and  after 
graduating,  chose  the  profession  of  the  law,  was 
admitted  to  practice  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years 
and  settled  in  New  York  city,  where  his  abilities 
soon  brought  him  into  public  notice.  After  filling 
a  number  of  local  offices,  he  was  appointed  by  JeflEer- 
son  U.  S.  commissioner  in  bankruptcy,  and  for 
thii'teen  years,  including  the  war  of  1813,  was  U.  S. 
district  attorney.  He  was  a, member  of  the  New 
York  state  assembly  during  two  terms  and  speaker 
in  1811,  and  for  three  years  was  state  senator.  In 
1815  he  went  to  Washington  as  U.  S.  senator  from 
New  York  and  served  six  years.  In  1831  he  was  a 
member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention,  and 
was  appointed  chancellor  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion. From  1836  to  1831  he  was  again  .in  the  U.  S. 
senate,  where  he  became  chiefly  known  for  his  earnest 
efliorts  in  connection  with  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1831  Mr.  Sanford  retired  from  public  life 
and  settled  down  at  Flushing,  L.  I.  Mr.  Sanford 
was  married  three  times,  his  third  wedding  being  a 
notable  affair.  He  married  on  this  occasion  a  grand- 
daughter of  Thomas  M'Kean  of  Delaware,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  the 
wedding  took  place  in  the  White  House,  the  bride 
being  given  away  by  President  John  Quincy  Adams. 
Mr.  Sanford  died  in  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  leaving  a  son, 
Edward,  who  became  well-known  as  a  contributor 
of  prose  and  verse  to  the  magazines  of  his  time  and 
as  an  editorial  writer  on  the  staffs  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  papers.  He  died  in  1876.  Mr.  Sanford 
died  Oct.  17,  1838. 

KENT,  James,  chancellor  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  was  born  at  Fredericks,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.,  * 
July  31,  1763.  His  grandfather,  Elisha  Kent,  was  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  and  a  Presbyterian  minister  at 
Philippi,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in  1776,  and  his 
father,  Moses  Kent,  also  a  graduate  of  Yale,  was  a 
lawyer  and  surrogate  of  Rensselaer  county.  James 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  So- 
ciety at  Yale  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
inl781.  Having  decided  upon  the  law,  heenteredthe 
office  of  Egbert'Senson,  and  was  admitted  to  thebrr 
in  1785.  He  practiced  law  in  Poughkeepsie,  whe  '? 
he  rose  early  in  the  morning  and  devoted  his  leisu:  j 
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time  to  the  study  of  the  classics  and  modern  lan- 
guages. He  was  sent  to  the  New  York  assembly  in 
1790  and  1792,  and,  having  meanwhile  removed  to 
New  York  city,  was  again  elected  in  1796.  He  was 
nominated  for  congress  in  1793  as  a  federalist,  but 
was  defeated.  Shortly  after  settling  in  New  York 
city  he  was  appointed  professor  of  law  at  Columbia 
College,  a  position  which  he  held  until  1798.  His 
ability  was  recognized  by  such  men  as  Hamilton  and 
Jay,  with  whose  political  piinciples  Kent  was  in  full 
sympathy,  and  in  1798  Jay,  then 
governor  of  New  York,  appoint- 
ed him  a  justice  of  tlie  supreme 
court  of  the  state.  From  1804  to 
1814  he  was  chief  justice  of  this 
court.  He  made  a  deep  study  of 
the  principles  of  civil  law,  and 
in  1794  lectured  before  Columbia 
College  on  this  subject,  and  after- 
ward upon  constitutional  history 
of  the  United  States  and  the  law 
of  nations.  Although  he  thereby 
gained  a  high  reputation  for  learn- 
ing, his  mind  did  not  the  less  in- 
terest itself  in  matters  of  practi- 
cal importance.  Thus  he  lec- 
tured before  state  societies,  and 
as  recorder  of  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1797  was  a  useful  fac- 
tor in  municipal  government. 
Judge  Kent  resided  for  a  time 
in  Poughheepsie,  after  his  appointment  to  the  su- 
preme court,  and  later  in  Albany,  and  in  1803  he 
assisted  in  bringing  out  an  edition  of  the  revised 
statutes  of  the  state  of  New  York.  When  Judge 
Kent  became  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state  he  introduced  the  custom  of  sub- 
mitting opinions  in  writing  upon  all  important 
cases.  He  was  earnest  and  industrious  in  sim- 
plifying the  law  and  determining  unsettled  prin- 
ciples. He  succeeded  in  defining  the  limitations 
of  the  English  common  law  in  its  application  to  the 
United  States,  and  also  did  much  toward  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  constitution  and  the  construction  of 
statutes  and  the  settlement  of  forms  of  procedure 
and  questions  of  practice — all  matters  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Judge  Kent  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  New  York  Feb.  25,  1814.  He  assumed  the  posi- 
tion at  the  time  when  the  court  of  chancery  had  be- 
come obnoxious  to  the  bar  in  general  and  to  litigants, 
on  account  of  the  dilatoriness  of  its  procedure  and 
the  great  expense  involved  in  the  conduct  of  cases 
before  it.  Through  his  original  and  intelligent  me- 
thods of  applying  chancery  doctrines.  Chancellor 
Kent  succeeded  in  laying  the  foundations  of  equity 
jurisprudence  in  the  United  States.  His  services  to 
American  jurisprudence  are  amply  illustrated  by 
his  printed  decisions  in  the  New  York  reports.  He 
administered  law  with  all  the  learning  of  the  books, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  a  regard  to  the  needs  of  a 
new  community,  in  which  matters  not  previously 
passed  upon  were  being  constantly  brought  up  for 
adjudication.  At  the  age  of  sixty  he  was  retired, 
under  the  statutes,  although  at  that  time  in  possession 
of  the  fullest  physical  and  mental  vigor.  His  name 
was  prominently  mentioned  for  a  vacancy  in  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court,  but  President  Monroe  made 
another  choice.  On  relinquishing  his  official  duties 
as  chancellor,  Mr.  Kent  returned  to  New  York  city 
and  resumed  his  chair  in  Columbia  College.  He  pub- 
lished a  summary  of  his  first  ten  lectures  before  that 
institution  in  1824,  and  later  his  "Commentaries  on 
American  Law  "(four  volumes.  New  York,  1826-30), 
a  work  covering  the  entire  field  of  American  juris- 
pnidence,  including  the  common  law  and  the  statu- 
tory law  of  the  states,  and  the  great  truths  of  inter- 
national law.     These  commentaries  have  ever  since 


been  an  authority  ia  the  United  States.  Judge  Kent 
retired  from  his  professorship  in  1825,  and  from  that 
time  devoted,  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  great 
work.  Six  editions  of  the  "Commentaries,"  all  re- 
vised by  the  author,  were  published  prior  to  his 
death.  Other  editions  succeeded  these,  the  thirteenth 
being  published  in  1884.  A  portion  of  the  work  was 
republished  in  Edinburgh  under  the  title,  "A  Treat- 
ise on  Commercial  and  Maritime  Law  "  (1837).  In 
1828  Judge  Kent  was  .president  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  and  delivered  an  anniversary  ad- 
dress before  that  body.  Three  years  later  he  spoke 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Yale,  and 
in  1836  he  spoke  before  the  New  York  Bar  Associa- 
tion. In  1840  he  prepared  for  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary Association  of  New  York  his  "Course  of 
Reading,"  which  has  gone  generally  into  use.  He 
died  in  New  York  city  Dec.  12,  1847. 

WALWORTH,  Reuben  Hyde,  chancellor  of 
New  York,  was  bom  at  Bozrah,  New  London  Co., 
Conn.,  Oct.  26,  1789,  the  great-grandson  of  William 
Walworth,  who  came  from  Loudon  with  Fitzjohn 
Winthrop,  and  settled  at  Groton,  Conn.  His  father, 
an  officer  of  the  revolution,  removed  in  1793  to 
Hoosick,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.  At  twelve  the  boy 
left  home,  and  worked  his  way  through  a  school  of 
some  merit;  at  sixteen  he  taught, 
and  gained  a  little  Latin.  At 
seventeen,  disabled  for  farm 
labor  by  an  accident,  he  turned 
to  legal  studies,  supporting  him- 
self by  a  rural  clerkship.  At 
twenty  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  opened  an  office  at 
Plattsburgh.  He  was  a  major 
and  adjutant-general  of  militia 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and,  as  aide 
to  Gen.  Mooers,  observed  and 
reported  the  battle  of  Platts- 
burgh ;  later  he  was  division 
judge-advocate  and  colonel.  He 
was  in  congress  1821-23,  and 
judge  of  the  fourth  district  of 
New  York  from  1823-28,  when 
he  became  chancellor.  From 
1823  his  residence  was  at  Sara- 
toga, except  in  1828-33  when  he  lived  at  Albany.  In 
the  chancellorship,  which  he  held  for  twenty  years, 
he  won  a  great  reputation,  and  was  pronounced  by 
Story  "the  greatest  equity  jurist  living."  He  did  a 
work  parallel  with  that  of  Bentham  in  England, 
simplifying  and  reforming  the  equity  laws,  and 
bringing  the  procedure  of  his  court  under  a  definite 
system  of  "Rules  and  Orders,"  which  he  published 
in  1829.  His  diligence  is  attested  by  the  thiity-uine 
folio  volumes  of  his  adjudications  in  MS. ;  many  of 
these  were  printed  in  the  fourteen  volumes  of  Paige 
and  Barbour's  ' '  Reports  "  (1830-49),  and  in  the  thirty- 
eight  of  Wendell,  Hill,  and  Denio  (court  of  errors) 
(1829-50).  In  1832  Walworth,  with  Dr.  Nott  and  B.  F. 
Butler,  adjusted  a  dispute  between  Georgia  and  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court.  In  1835  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  from  Princeton.  In  1844  his  name 
was  urged  for  the  supreme  court,  and  sent  in  by 
President  Tyler,  but  not  confirmed.  He  was  twice 
appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  codify  the 
state  laws,  in  1847  and  1849,  but  decUned.  After, 
the  abolition  of  his  court  in  1848  he  gave  his  atten- 
tion only  to  chamber  practice.  His  house,  "Pine 
Grove,"  was  for  many  years  the  frequent  resort  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  state,  and  of  not  a  few 
from  greater  distances.  The  chancellor  was  a  Presby- 
terian elder,  long  president  of  the  state  and  national 
temperance  societies,  a  vice-president  of  the  Bible 
and  Tract  societies,  and  a  member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  He  published  in  1864  the  "Hyde  Genealogy," 
two  volumes.     He  died  at  Saratoga  Nov.  21,  1807. 
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^■^NDALL,    Samuel    Jackson,     statesman, 
member  of  congress  and  speaker  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, was  born  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  10,  1828. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Josiah  Randall,  a  noted 
lawyer  of  that  city,  and  of  Ann  "Worrell,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Worrell,  a  prominent  democratic  political 
leader  in  the  days  of  Jefferson.    Young  Randall  ob- 
tained his  preliminary  education  in  the  common 
schools  and  in  the  University  Academy  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  completed  his  education.    From  there 
he  went  to  the  business  establishment  of  Hallowell 
&  Co.,  silk  merchants,  and  became  a  clerk  in  their 
counting-room,  where  he  obtained  a  good  idea  of 
business  methods.     After  leaving  this  house  he  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  iron  firm  of  Earp  &  Randall, 
which  eventually  established  a  large  wholesale  trade. 
Randall,  however,  was  not  thoroughly  pleased  with 
a  business  life,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  and 
thought  to  politics,  naturally  enough  inheriting  the 
family  trait.     His  first  official  experience  was  as  a 
member  of  the  city  council,  where  he  served  for  four 
years  in  succession  as  an  old-line  whig.     In  1858  he 
became  a  member  of  the  state  senate,  having  aban- 
doned the  whig  parly  only  when  it  went  to  pieces 
and  the  republican  party  was  formed  on  its  ruins 
in  1856.     He  became  a  democrat  at  the  same  time 
that  his  father  left  the  whigs  and  joined  that  party. 
Father  and  son  were  in  Cincinnati  together  at  the 
convention  in  the  interests  of  Buchanan's  canvass. 
The  civil  war  broke  out  while  Samuel  J.  Randall 
was  in  the  state  senate,  and  as  he  was  a  private  in 
the  First  City  troop  of  Philadelphia,  he  joined  his 
company  and  went  to  the  front,  being  attached  to 
the  command  of   Col.,  afterward  Gen.  George  H. 
Thomas  of  the  2d  U.  S.  cavalry.     Mr.  Randall  en- 
listed for  a  term  of  ninety  days,  and  before  the  period 
expired  he  had  risen  from  the  ranks  to  be  orderly 
sergeant.     Going  into  the  field  again,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  quartermaster  of  his  company, 
of  which  he  afterward  became  captain.     This  was 
in  1863,  at  the  time  of  Gen.  Lee's  invasion  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Capt.  Randall's  company  was  among 
the  troops  advanced  to  Harrisburg  to  assist  in  repell- 
ing this  invasion.     In  the  summer  of  that  year  he 
made  a  -brilliant  reconnoissance,  in  which  he  cap- 
tured several  prisoners,  while  also  making  the  im- 
portant discovery  that  a  large  body  of  Confederates 
had  established  themselves  between  Chambersburgh 
and  Williamsport,  Pa.    During  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg Capt.  Randall  was  made  provost-marshal.    On 
his  return  to  Philadelphia  he  was  nominated  on  the 
democratic  ticket  for  congress  from  the  first  Pennsyl- 
vania district  and  took  his  seat  in  the  thirty-eighth 
congress.     From  1863  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
Mr.  Randall  was  elected  to  each  succeeding  congress, 
and  for  twenty-eight  years  served  his  state  faithfully 
as  a  representative.     The  first  part  of  his  congres- 
sional career  was  chiefly  notable  for  the  success  with 
which  he  kept  himself  in  the  background,  giving  all 
his  time  and  attention  to  studying  the  methods  of 
handling  questions  by  the  members  of  the  house  and 
thoroughly  familiarizing  himself  with  his  new  du- 
ties.    It  was  in  the  forty-first  congress  that  Mr.  Ran- 
dall first  began  to  make  an  impression  both  on  the 
minds  of  his  associates  and  on  the  country  as  a  hard- 
working and  clear-headed  member  of  committees. 
On  the  floor  of  the  house  he  began  to  be  recognized 
as  a  ready  debater  and  a  shrewd  parliamentarian. 
In  the  forty-third  congress  he  was  placed  on  the 
committee  on  rules,  in  company  with  such  prominent 
men  as  James  G.  Blaine,  Kathaniel  P.  Banks,  James 
A.  Garfield  and  Samuel  S.  Cox.     During  this  con- 
gress there  was  a  strong,  fighting  republican  major- 
ity, and  the  force  bill  was  introduced  and  brought 
about  a  great  struggle.      In  this  fight,    Randall, 
through  his  perfect  knowledge  of    parliamentary 
procedure,  was  able  to  hold  the  opposition  at  bay 
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and  showed  the  finest  capacity  as  a  party  leader. 
He  was  on  the  aggressive  at  all  times,  keeping  the 
floor  day  and  night,  and  exhausting  every  device 
possible  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  force  bill  as  a 
law.  _  Having  won  this  battle,   Mr.    Randall  was 
unanimously  given  the  leadership  of  his  party  in  the 
house  of  representatives.     In  1875,  when  a  demo- 
cratic house  had  been  returned,  it  was  supposed  that 
Mr.  Randall  would  be  made  the  speaker,  a  dignity 
which  he  had  richly  earned  by  his  splendid  tactics 
in  opposition  to  the  force  bill,  but  the  South  and 
West  were  determined  to  have  Michael  C.  Kerr  for 
speaker,  and  Mr.  Randall  cheerfully  supported  him. 
The  new  speaker  made  Randall 
chairman  of  the  committee  on 
appropriations  with  the    result 
that  there  was  an  immediate  de- 
mand for  retrenchment  and  econ- 
omy in  the  national  expenditure. 
Mr.  Kerr  dying  while  in  oflice, 
Mr.  Randall  was  elected  speak- 
er, and  took  his  seat  at  the  second 
session  of  the  forty-fourth  con- 
gress.   He  was  re-elected  by  the 
forty-fifth  and  forty-sixth  con- 
gresses, and  so  it  fell  to  him  to 
preside  over  the  house  during 
the  controversy  about  the  pres-  i 
idency  in  1876  and  1877.     He 
went  to  New  Orleans  to  watch 
the  count  for  the  state  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the 
electoral  commission  as  a  mode 
of  settling  the  difficulty,  but  his 
judgment  was  not  accepted.    Mr.  Randall,  although 
a  democrat,  was  one  of  the  strongest  protectionists 
in  the  country,  a  fact  which  eventually  alienated 
from  him  very  many  of  his  followers  and  friends. 
Kot  unnaturally,  Mr.  Randall  was  for  this  reason 
counted  as  a  republican  by  many  of  the  democrats, 
but  as  a  democrat  by  most  of  the  republicans.     As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  owed  his  seat  neither  to  the  dem- 
ocratic nor  republican  party,  and  it  was  a  recognized 
fact  that  if  there  had  been  any  danger  of  his  being  de- 
feated, the  republican  business  men  of  Philadelphia 
would  have  seen  to  it  that  he  was  elected,  no  matter 
what  amount  of  money  or  influence  might  have 
been  required.  A  nd  yet  no  one  ever  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment of  charging  Samuel  J.  Randall  with  disloyalty 
to  his  party,  or  of  the  slightest  tendency  in  any  di- 
rection away  from  absolute  integrity,  although  he 
never  permitted  party  restraint  or  anything  else  to 
interfere  with  principles  in  his  action.     His  entire 
life  was  devoted  to  the  public  service,  and  while,  as 
a  democrat  he  sustained  the  severest  war  measures 
for  the  defence  of  the  Union,  when  the  South  be- 
came again  a  part  of  the  Union,  he  was  a  leader  in 
the  direction  of  fraternity  and  reconciliation,  al- 
though he  had  struck  some  of  the  hardest  blows  at 
the  Confederacy.     Personally  Mr.  Randall  refused 
to  accept  money  to  aid  in  his  election  as  champion 
of  the  protective  tariff,  while  in  his  own  district  he 
more  than  once  antagonized  the  powerful  liquor  in- 
terest.    It  is  stated,  also,  that  when  he  was  a  candi- 
date of  his  party  for  speaker  against  Michael  C. 
Kerr,  his  defeat  was  mainly  brought  about  by  his  re- 
fusing to  permit  a  prominent  railroad  millionaire  to 
name  the  chairman  of  the  railroad  committee.     Mr. 
Randall  was  a  dominant  force  in  American  politics, 
while  he  was  personally  a  most  striking-looking  man. 
He  was  of  lofty  stature,  being  more  than  six  feet 
high,  and  weighing  over  200  pounds.     He  stooped  a 
little,  but  carried  himself  with  dignity  and  impres- 
sively.    One  of  the  strongest  features  of  his  charac- 
ter as  a  statesman  and  a  public  man  was  his  insistence 
upon  economy  and  absolute  purity  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs.  It  has  been  stated  that  his  influ- 
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ence  saved  the  treasury  millions.  His  personal  life  was 
that  of  a  comparatively  poor  man,  and  being  rigorous 
in  his  own  economies,  he  insisted,  and  witheflfect,  that 
the  state  should  follow  his  example.  At  the  same 
time  be  possessed  a  generous  and  noble  disposition, 
and  when  the  matter  of  pensions  to  Gens.  Grant  and 
Hancock  was  in  debate  his  course  showed  magnan- 
imity and  patriotism.  He  was  only  perverse  in  his 
special  loyalty  to  Pennsylvania.  In  this  character- 
istic he  was  in  line  with  Calhoun  in  South  Carolina, 
Marcy  in  New  York,  and  Sumner  in  Massachusetts. 
Like  them  he  was  even  willing  that  the  larger  inter- 
ests of  the  Union  should  be  subordinated  to  those  of 
his  state.  >Ir.  Randall  married  a  daughter  of  Gen. 
Aaron  Ward,  of  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  congress  between  1827  and  1843.  They  had 
three  children,  all  of  whom  lived  to  adult  age,  one 
of  them  being  a  daughter,  who  was  his  greatest  help 
and  surest  resource  in  questions  of  legislation.  She 
married  a  Jlr.  Lancaster,  but  after  that  event  con- 
tinued to  aid  ]Mr.  Randall  in  his  work  just  as  before. 
She  grew  to  be  considered  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of 
congressional  legislation  and  general  information, 
and  was  always  proud  of  her  .opportunities  to  assist 
her  able  and  distinguished  father.  Jlr.  Randall  died 
in  Washington  Apr.  12,  1890. 

LAlVtONT,  Daniel  Scott,  journalist  and  secre- 
tary, was  born  at  McGrawville,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Feb,  9,  1851.  He  came  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry, 
who  emigrated  to  this  country  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  farming.  From  such  lineage  sprung  An- 
drew Jackson,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Horace  Greeley, 
and  mn  ny  others  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  America. 
Young  Lamont's  father  was  a  well-to-do  farmer,  and 
the  boy,  after  having  studied 
in  the  Cortland  Normal  Col- 
lege, was  sent  to  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.Y.,  but  did  not 
graduate.  He  left  college  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  course  in 
order  to  enter  the  pi'ofession  of 
journalism,  for  which  he  pos- 
sessed both  taste  and  predilec- 
tion. He  purchased  an  inter- 
est in  the  "  Democrat,"  a  paper 
published  at  the  county-seat  of 
his  native  coimty,  and  became 
its  editor,  at  the  same  time  in- 
teresting himself  warmly  in 
politics.  In  1870  he  was  ap- 
pointed engrossing  clerk  to  the 
New  York  state  assembly,  and 
was  chief  clerk  in  the  secre- 
tary of  state's  department  with 
John  Bigelow.  For  a  time 
the  young  man  held  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the 
Albany  "Argus,"  and  he  thus  became  known  to 
many  of  the  most  influential  politicians  of  the 
state.  AVhen  Grover  Cleveland  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  he  met  young  Lament;  and, 
having  had  occasion  to  make  u.se  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  ability  in  the  preparation  of  his  first 
message,  offered  him  an  honorary  position  on  his 
military  staff,  which  gave  him  the  title  of  colonel, 
by  which  he  has  ever  since  been  known.  Gov. 
Cleveland  next  appointed  Lamont  his  private  secre- 
tary, in  which  position  the  latter  made  himself  so 
useful  and  valuable,  that  when  Mr.  Cleveland  be- 
came president  he  took  Lamont  with  him  to  the 
White  House.  As  private  scci-etary  to  the  president, 
Mr.  Lamont  gained  the  reputation  of  smoothing  the 
paths  of  those  who  visited  the  executive  mansion, 
while  lightening  the  burden  of  Jlr.  Cleveland  as 
probably  no  other  man  could  possibly  have  done.  It 
followed  that  he  became  universally  popular,  while 
winning  the  highest  encomiums  for  his  judgment, 
acuteness,  serenitj-,  and  loyalty.    At  the  close  of  the 


Cleveland  administration  Mr.  Lamont  formed  im- 
portant business  relations  with  a  syndicate  of  capi- 
talists, and  has  continued  ever  since  to  be  engaged 
in  the  management  of  valuable  interests.  Mr.  La- 
mont married  a  Miss  Kinney  of  his  native  town,  and 
has  two  daughters.  It  was  Mr.  Lamont,  who,  when 
private  secretary  to  Gov.  Cleveland,  originated  the 
phra.se  "Public  office  a  public  trust."  He  used  this 
as  a  headline  in  compiling  a  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's speeches  and  addresses.  The  expression  used 
by  Mr.  Cleveland  was,  "Public  officials  are  the 
trustees  of  the  people,"  and  it  was  employed  in  his 
letter  accepting  the  nomination  for  the  office  of  mayor 
of  Buffalo. 

OAKMAN,  Walter  George,  railroad  manager, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  10,  1845,  the 
sou  of  John  Oakman,  a  prominent  merchant  of  that 
city.  He  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege in  the  private  schools  of  liis 
native  place,  and  subsequently 
entered  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1864.  Soon  after 
graduating  Mr.  Oakman  accept- 
ed a  position  in  the  Rogers  Loco- 
motive Works,  later  going  to 
New  York  city,  where  he  took 
employment  in  a  banking  office. 
He  subsequently  became  inter- 
ested in  various  railroad  enter- 
prises, and  afterward  devoted 
the  principal  part  of  his  time  to 
these  interests.  Pie  was  at  one 
time  division  superintendent  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  railroad,  vice-president 
of  the  Central  railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  and  later  was  president  of  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  Railroad  Co.,  and  of  the  East  Tennessee, 
Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad  Co.  Mr.  Oakman  was 
married  in  1879  to  Miss  E.  C.  Conkling,  a  daughter 
of  Roscoe  Conkling. 

PAGE,  Walter  Hines,  editor,  was  born  at 
Cary,  N.  C,  Aug.  15,  1855,  the  son  of  A.  F.  Page, 
a  well-known  business  man  of  North  Carolina,  who 
was  descended  from  the  large  and  illustrious  family 
of  Pages  in  Virginia.  Waltei-Page  gained  his  element- 
ary education  at  the  Bingham  Military  School,  N.  C, 
one  of  the  first  preparatory  schools  established  in  the 
southern  states;  and  afterward  attended  Randolph- 
Macon  College,  Va.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1876.  He  next  attended  the  .lohns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, as  a  fellow  in  Greek  under  the  famous  Dr.  Gil- 
dersleeve  (1876-78),  after  which  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  teacher,  for  a  year,  at  the  Louisville  Boys' 
High  School.  He  began  his  literary  career  at  this 
time  by  sending  an  essay  to  the  "Atlantic  Month- 
ly," which  was  accepted.  Encouraged  by  this  first 
attempt, which  won  him  some  notice,  he  began  writ- 
ing with  considerable  success  for  various  newspapers 
and  periodicals.  In  1880  he  accepted  the  editorship 
of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  "Daily  Gazette,"  which  he 
conducted  successfully  for  two  years.  In  1881  he 
made  a  slow  journey  through  tlie  southern  states,  and 
wrote  an  interesting  series  of  letters  to  the  Spring- 
field (Mass.)  "Republican,"  the  Boston  "Post,"  the 
New  York  "World,"  and  other  leading  newspapers. 
These  letters  on  the  reconstructed  South  won  him  a 
position  on  the  New  York  "World"  as  a  book  re- 
viewer and  editorial  writer.  At  the  change  of  man- 
agement in  the  "World"  he  resigned  his  position, 
and  went  South.  At  this  time  North  Carolina,  and 
indeed  the  South  generally,  had  few  papers  able  to 
make  themselves  felt  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
domain.  This  want  was  keenly  felt  by  the  more  in- 
telligent North  Carolinians,  and  they  eagerly  wel- 
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corned  Mr.  Page,  whose  reputation  had  become 
established  among  them.  A  newspaper,  the  "  State 
Chronicle,"  was  founded  at  Raleigh  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
work  of  making  the  resources  of  North  Carolina 
liuown  to  the  world.  In  two  years  the  "  State  Chron- 
icle "  became  one  of  the  most  important  newspapers 
in  the  Southeast,  and  its  circulation  grew  extensive- 
ly. But  the  metropolis  had  too  many  attractions  for 
the  ambitious  young  Southerner,  so  he  resigned,  and 
went  back  to  New  York,  leaving  his  paper  fully 
established  in  new  hands.  He  took  a  position  on 
the  "Evening  Post,"  which  he  held  until  1887,  when 
he  became  the  manager  and  a  stockholder  of  the 
"Forum,"  one  of  the  most  important  high-class 
periodicals  in  the  United  States.  In  1891  he  be- 
came editor,  succeeding  Mr.  Lorretus  S.  Metcalf. 
Mr.  Page  is  a  charter-member  of  the  New  York 
Reform  Club,  and  was  for  three  years  one  of  the 
most  untiring  of  its  executive  committee. 

THOMPSON,  Robert  Means,  president  of  the 
Orford  Copper  Co.,  was  born  at  Corsica,  Jefferson 
Co.,  Pa.,  March  3,  1849,  the  son  of  John  J.  Y.  and 
Agnes  (Kennedy)  Thompson,  and  is  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  descent.  His  father  was  of  Scotch  descent, 
and  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Jefferson  county,  while 
his  great-grandfather,  Rev.  John  Jamieson,  was  a 
missionary  to  the  Indians,  holding  service  under  the 
form  known  as  the  Seceder  church.  It  is  a  tradition 
in  Mr.  Thompson's  family  that  they  are  descended, 
on  the  father's  side,  from  the  Wallace  of  Scotland. 
On  his  maternal  side,  Mr.  Thompson  is  descended 
from  the  Scotch-Irish  McClures,  the  first  who  came 
to  this  country  having  been  John  McClure,  who  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  land  in  Uwchland  township.  Pa., 
from  the  heii's  of  William  Penn,  the  land  being  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  McClure 
family.  Mr.  Thompson  received 
his  early  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  Jefferson  county,  and  at 
the  academy  of  Elder's  Ridge,  Indi- 
ana Co.,  Pa.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  received  an  appointment  as  mid- 
shipman in  the  navy,  and  entered 
the  naval  academy,  then  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  in  1864.  During  his 
course  there  he  maintained  a  high 
standing  in  his  class,  and  was  grad- 
uated with  honors  in  1868,  being 
number  ten  in  a  class  of  eighty. 
He  was  immediately  ordered  into 
active  service,  and  served  on  board 
the  Contoocook,  in  the  West  Indian 
squadion,  and  on  the  Franklin, 
Richmond  and  Guard,  in  the  Med- 
iterranean squadron,  until  Septem- 
ber, 1869.  He  was  commissioned 
as  ensign  that  year,  and  ordered  to  duty  at  the 
torpedo  station,  Newport,  R.  I.,  being  one  of  the 
first  officers  selected  for  this  duty;  received  his  com- 
mission as  a  master  in  July,  1870;  joined  the  Wachu- 
sett  at  New  York  in  1871,  and  served  on  board  that 
ship  in  the  Mediterranean  until  December  of  that 
year,  when  his  resignation  from  the  navy  was  ac- 
cepted, and  he  returned  to  private  life.  He  entered 
the  law  office  of  Geo.  A.  Jenks,  at  Brookville, 
Pa.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872.  In  the 
same  year  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
was  graduated  in  1874  with  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  reporter  of  the  supreme 
judicial  court  of  Massachusetts,  and  assisted  in  mak- 
ing up  volumes  115  and  116  of  the  Massachusetts 
Law  Reports.  In  1875  he  opened  a  law  ofiice  in  Bos- 
ton; was  elected  a  member  of  the  common  council  of 
Boston  in  1876,  and  again  in  the  following  year.  Mr. 
Thompson  argued  a  number  of  important  cases,  and 


caused  the  precedent  to  be  established,  by  a  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  that  a  few  piles 
driven  into  the  ground,  with  good  intentions,  consti- 
tuted a  house  of  religious  worship.  This  decision 
saved  the  society  of  Trinity  church  several  thousands 
of  dollars  that  would  have  otherwise  gone  to  pay 
taxes.  In  1879  Mr.  Thompson  took  charge  of  the 
Orford  Nickel  and  Copper  Co. ,  now  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  nickel  in  the  world,  and  subsequently 
became  its  president.  It  is  in  part  due  to  him  that 
the  economical  smelting  of  copper  ore  in  large  rec- 
tangular brick  cupolas  has  become  an  established 
fact;  and  under  his  direction,  and  largely  on  his 
suggestion,  a  new  process  for  the  separation  of  nickel 
from  copper  and  iron  has  been  perfected,  and  its  in- 
ception and  successful  working  place  Mr.  Thompson 
in  the  front  rank  of  metallurgists.  Mr.  Thompson 
is  a  member  of  the  Manhattan  Athletic,  New  York 
Athletic,  and  the  Racquet  and  Tennis  Clubs.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Century,  Players',  New  York, 
United  Service,  Reform,  Engineers'  and  Fulton 
Clubs,  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and 
the  Downtown  Association,  and  is  the  first  life-mem- 
ber of  the  Naval  Academy  Auxiliary  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation. On  Apr.  30,  1873,  Mr.  Thompson  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Gov.  Wm.  C.  Gibbs,  of  New- 
port, R.  I. ,  by  whom  he  has  one  child. 

SQ,UIBE,  Watson  Carvosso,  senator,  was 
born  at  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1838.  His 
father  was  a  Methodist  minister  who  gave  up  his 
pulpit  work  and  went  into  business  in  1857.  Wat- 
son C.  Squire,  the  son,  earned  funds 
by  teaching  and  working  on  a  farm 
in  vacation,  and  thus  assisted  him- 
self in  his  education,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Wesleyan  University 
(Middletown,  Conn.),  in  1859.  He 
first  studied  law  for  awhile,  but 
subsequently  became  principal  of 
the  Moravia  Institute,  Moravia, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  He 
served  in  the  19th  New  York  in-r| 
fantry,  in  which  he  rose  from  pri-  ' 
vate  to  first  lieutenant  of  company 
F.  He  was  mustered  out  honor- 
ably after  serving  on  the  upper 
Potomac  until  the  fall  of  1861. 
For  a  year  Mr.  Squire  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Rufus 
P.  Ranney  at  Cleveland,  O.,  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  supreme  court  of 
Ohio.  In  the  fall  of  1862,  in  response  to  President 
Lincoln's  call  for  more  troops,  he  raised  a  company 
of  sharpshooters,  and  afterward  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  first  battalion  of  Ohio  sharpshooters. 
He  took  part  in  all  the  battles  of  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Remington  Arms  Co. ,  and  visited  the 
capitals  of  Russia,  Spain,  Turkey,  Mexico  and  other 
countries  to  make  contracts  for  supplying  arms. 
He  subsequently  became  the  manager  of  the  com- 
pany. Having  exchanged  his  interest  in  the  con- 
cern for  land  in  Washington  territory  in  1879  he 
retired  from  the  company,  and  in  the  same  year 
settled  at  Seattle,  Wash.  He  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory  by  President  Arthur  in  1884,  and 
made  three  annual  reports  that  showed  its  resources 
and  drew  immigration.  He  was  in  1889  chairman 
of  the  statehood  convention  in  Ellensburgh  and  was 
elected  first  U.  S.  senator  on  the  admission  of  Wash- 
ington territory  as  a  state.  During  the  anti-Chinese 
agitation  in  Washington  territory^  he  fearlessly  and 
ably  advocated  a  proper  check  to  injurious  immigra- 
tion, yet  opposed  all  violence.  Senator  Squire  was 
re-elected  in  1891. 
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McCIiEN  ACH  AN,  Charles  Thomson,  lawyer, 
•was  bom  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  13,  1829,  a 
grandson  of  Blair  McClenachan.  Removing  to  Phila- 
delphia, he  was  educated  at  Germantown  College.  lu 
1844  lie  went  to  New  York,  and  was  an  instruc- 
tor in  Dr.  Gallaudet's  Institute  for  the  Blind  for 
six  years.  In  1850-61  he  served  as  clerk  of  the 
board  of  councilmen.  During  the  civil  war  he  was 
quartermaster  of  the  7th  regiment  of  New  York. 
Mr.  McClenachan  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1863.  He  was  chief  bookkeeper  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works  for  thirty-six  years.  By 
the  direction  of  the  city  government  he  edited  and 
published:  "Laws  of  the  Fire  Department"  (1855); 
"Opinions  of  the  Counsels  to  the  Corporations" 
(1859);  "Ferry  Leases  and  Railroad  Grants  Affect- 
ing the  City  of  New  York  from  1730  to  1860" 
(1860);  "Report  of  the  Proceedings  in  Commemora- 
tion of  the  Laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable"  (1863).  He 
was  made  a  member  of  Munn  Lodge,  No.  190,  of  New 
York  city,  in  1854,  and  filled  every  office  until,  in 
1860,  he  was  crowned  a  thirty-third  degree  Mason,  at 
the  same  time  being  appointed  deputy  for  the  state  of 
New  York.  He  was  a  thorough  student  of  Free- 
masonry, and  as  a  result  of  his  labors  left  as  an  en- 
during monument  of  his  devotion  to  the  fraternity  liis 
"Book  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Rite  of  Freemasonry" 
(1859);  an  addendum  to  Dr.  Mackey's  "Masonic  En- 
cyclopsedia"  (1884),  and  "  History  of  Masonry  in  New 
York."    He  died  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  19,  1896. 

HAMIXiL,  Patrick,  congressman,  was  born  in 
Alleghany  county,  Md.,  April  28,  1817,  son  of  Pat- 
rick and  Mary  (Morrison)  Hamill,  the  former  a  native 
of  Ireland,  the  latter  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  He 
was  educated  in  private  and  common  schools  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  at 
which  he  worked  one  year.  Early  in  his  majority 
Mr.  Hamill  became  a  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  being  ordained  an  elder  therein, 
and  afterwards  sustained  the  same  relation  to  the  M. 
E.  church.  South.  He  was  frequently  a  lay  delegate 
to  both  the  annual  and  general  conferences  of  the 
latter  denomination,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
that  branch  of  Methodism  in  Piedmont, W.Va.  In 
1841  he  was  appointed  collector  of  Alleghany  county, 
and  two  years  later  was  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature, being  re-elected  the  following  year.  He  then 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  ten  years  later 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  orphans'  court  by  Gov. 
Ligon.  He  held  this  position,  by  re-election,  seven 
years.  He  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the  41st  con- 
gress, in  which  he  served  on  the  committees  of  public 
expenditures  and  the  navy  department.  In  1872  he 
was  the  originator  and  chief  promoter  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  formation  of  a  new  county  out  of  the 
western  portion  of  Alleghany  county,  Md.,  and  at 
his  suggestion  it  was  named  Garrett,  in  honor  of  the 
then  distinguished  president  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Oliio  railroad.  He  served  as  director  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  at  Oakland,  Md.  In  1841  he  was  married  to 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Enoch  Kight,  and  had  five  sous 
and  six  daughters. 

DE  BAB,  Benedict,  actor,  was  born  in  London, 
England,  Nov.  5,  1812,  of  French  ancestry.  In  his 
youth  he  was  a  strolling  player  in  the  provinces, 
and  as  such  gained  his  first  knowledge  of  the  stage. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1834,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  was  loading  comedian  in  stock  companies 
in  different  southern  cities.  In  1842  he  was  stage 
manager  of  the  Bowery  Theatre  in  New  York,  and 
from  1849  to  1853  he  owned  and  managed  the  Chat- 
ham Theatre.  Following  this  he  starred  with  great 
pecuniary  success  for  a  number  of  years,  purchasing 
with  his  earnings  theatres  in  New  Orleans  and  St. 
Louis,  which  long  bore  his  name.  As  a  comedian 
he  was  broad  in  his  humor,  but  never  vulgar.     His 


best  known  characters  were  Robert  Macaire  and 
Falstaff.  In  the  latter  role  he  was  seeu  with  delight 
many  hundred  times,  being  excelled  in  it  only  by 
Hackett.  Mr.  De  Bar  was  generous  and  kindly- 
hearted  and  always  helpful  to  those  in  need,  and  as 
popular  with  the  members  of  his  profession  as  he  was 
with  the  public.  He  was  at  one  time  a  man  of  large 
wealth,  but  his  means  were  dissipated  by  unfortunate 
investments  and  he  died  poor.  His  death  occurred 
in  St.  Louis,  Aug.  14,  1877. 

HABBIS,  J.  Morrison,  congressman,  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1821,  son  of  Col.  David  and 
Sarah  (Montgomery)  Harris.  He  was  educated  at 
Lafayette  College.  Returning  to  Baltimore,  he  be- 
came a  bank  clerk.  In  connection  with  his  friend, 
Charles  Bradenbaugh,  he  founded  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association  of  Baltimore,  and  he  establislied 
a  yearly  series  of  lectures.  He  began  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  David  Stewart,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1848.  He  was  one  of  the  presidential 
electors  in  the  Taylor  campaign,  in  1848;  in  1855  was 
elected  to  the  34th  congress,  and  was  re-elected  to  the 
35th  and  36th,  serving  on  committees  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  of  mileage  and  of  naval  affairs.  Dr.  Har 
ris  was  recognized  in  the  house  of  representatives  as 
one  of  its  most  ardently  conservative  members.  He 
took  the  strongest  grounds  against  secession,  and  his 
appeals  touched  the  hearts  of  many  Northern,  as  well 
as  Southern  extremists.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Philadelphia  National  Union.  He  was  married,  in 
1881,  to  Sidney  C,  daughter  of  B.  W.  Hall,  of  Balti- 
more and  had  one  son,  William  H.  Harris,  a  lawyer. 

POTTEE,  Clarkson  Nott,  congressman,  was 
born  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  April  25,  1825,  son  of 
Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  Elipha- 
let  Nott.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  College 
in  1842;  entered  as  a  student  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  was  graduated 
there  as  a  civil  engineer  in  1843.  He  practiced  this 
calling  for  some  time  in  Wisconsin,  but  fitted  him- 
self for  the  profession  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  New  York  state  in  1847.  He  began  his 
practice  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  served  indus- 
triously in  the  profession  for  twenty  years.  In  1868 
he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  41st  congress 
from  the  12th  district  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
was  twice  re-elected.  He  declined  a  renomination  to 
the  44th  congress,  but  was  twice  chosen  again  to  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  served  from  October, 
1877,  to  March,  1881.  Here  he  was  placed  upon  im- 
portant committees,  and  was  especially  active  in  the 
discussion  of  the  disputed  electoral  votes  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida  in  the  presidential  election  of  1876. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Union  Col- 
lege, and  was  president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation.    He  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  23,  1882. 

HAIiLETT,  Benjamin  Franklin,  statesman 
and  journalist,  was  born  at  Barnstable  3Iass.,  Dec. 
2,  1797,  son  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Hallett.  His  father 
(b.  Jan.  18,  1760,  d.  Dec.  31,  1849,)  went  to  sea  when 
a  boy,  and  during  the  revolutionary  war  performed 
effective  service  with  the  colonial  forces  both  on  land 
and  sea.  In  1788  he  founded  the  coasting  trade  be- 
tween Boston  and  Albany,  and  in  1808  built  the 
sloop  Twin  Sisters,  which  remained  for  many  years 
the  most  popular  passenger  packet  plying  between 
New  York  and  Boston.  Capt.  Hallett  was  a  man  of 
deep  piety  and  the  founder,  of  the  Bethel  chapels  for 
sailors  in  New  York  and  Boston.  His  efforts  to  fur- 
nish sailors  with  religious  instruction  were  at  first 
strongly  opposed  by  ship  owners,  but  in  the  end 
proved  successful,  and  the  Bethel  movement,  inaugu- 
rated by  him  and  in  behalf  of  which  he  labored  zeal- 
ously for  many  years,  has  since  extended  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  and  has  been  productive  of  much  good. 
The  son  was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1816. 
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He  then  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  attached  himself  to  journalistic  enterprises  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  later  removed  to  Boston, 
where  he  joined  the  Antimasonie  party  and  was 
editor  of  its  organ,  the  Boston  "Advocate."  In  1837 
he  became  one  of  the  editorial  writers  on  the  Boston 
"Advertiser,"  but  the  fervor  of  his  extremely  par- 
tisan articles  upon  the  subjects  of  temperance,  aboli- 
tion and  anlimasoury  offended  its  readers,  and  he 
resigned  in  1831.  He  was  an  influential  member  of 
the  Democratic  party,  with  which  he  affiliated  him- 
self after  the  subsidence  of  the  antimasonie  furore, 
and  served  for  many  years  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic national  committee.  He  was  an  uncompro- 
mising opponent  of  Henry  Clay;  was  active  in  secur- 
ing the  nomination  of  Pierce  and  Buchanan,  and 
enunciated  the  principles  of  the  Cincinnati  platform 
of  1856.  He  was  appointed  a  U.  S.  district- attorney 
by  Pres.  Pierce  in  1853.  He  published  "Report  of 
Trial  of  A.  S.  Field  for  Murder  of  Jonathan  Gray  " 
(1836);  "Legislative  Investigation  Into  Masonry" 
(1833);  "Address  to  the  People  of  Massachusetts  in 
Relation  to  Free  Masonry"  (1838);  "Rights  of  the 
Marshpee  Indians"  (1834);  "The  Right  of  the 
People  to  Establish  Forms  of  Government "  (1848). 
He  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  30,  1863. 

MORRIS,  John  Godlove,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  York,  Pa. ,  Nov.  14,  1803,  son  of  Dr.  John 
Morris,  who  was  a  surgeon  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
He  received  a  classical  education,  attending  both 
Princeton  and  Dickinson  colleges,  and  was  graduated 
at  the  latter  in  1833.  He  studied  theology  at  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  at  Winchester,  Va.,  in  October,  1886.  He  was 
soon  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  First  English 
Lutheran  Church  in  Baltimore.  During  his  thirty- 
three  years  of  service  here  the  church  was  remodeled 
and  enlarged  three  times,  and  the  congregation  so 
increased  that  two  branches  were  established.  He 
was  appointed  first  librarian  of  the  Peabody  Insti- 
tute, and  spent  three  years  in  purchasing  books  and 
organizing  the  library.  In  1864-73  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Third  Lutheran  Church.  In  1874  he  became  pas- 
tor of  a  church  at  Lutherville,  Md.,  a  village  which 
he  founded  ten  miles  north  of  Baltimore,  where,  with 
his  brother,  he  established  a  ladies'  seminary.  In  1846 
he  attended  the  world's  convention  in  London,  and 
traveled  extensively  throughout  Europe.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  general  synod  of  his  church  in  1839, 
and  president  of  the  same  in  1843  and  1883.  He  has 
made  a  special  study  of  entomology  and  microscopy, 
and  is  a  member  of  many  sclentillc  societies  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  was  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory in  the  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  of 
which  he  was  a  trustee  for  many  years;  was  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  In  the  academic  department 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  was  also  pro- 
fessor of  the  connection  between  science  and  revela- 
tion in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg.  He 
has  delivered  lectures  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
He  was  president  of  the  Maryland  Bible  Society, 
and  also  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society.  Mr. 
Morris  founded  the  "Lutheran  Observer,"  in  1831, 
and  was  its  editor  until  1833.  The  Pennsylvania 
College  at  Gettysburg  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  D.D.  in  1839,  and  that  of  LL.D.  in 
1873.  Besides  many  papers  and  magazine  articles, 
he  published  twenty-six  books  and  pamphlets. 

HOPKINS,  Lewis  Neill,  secretary,  was  born  in 
Anne  Arundel  county,  Md.,  June  37,  1834,  son  of 
Joseph  Janney  and  Elizabeth  (Scofield)  Hopkins.  His 
father,  an  elder  brother  of  the  late  Johns  Hopkins, 
died  in  1845,  and  soon  afterward  the  family  removed 
to  Virginia.  He  was  graduated  at  Haverford  College, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1852,  and  became  a  commission 
merchant  in  Baltimore.  Upon  the  inauguration  of  the 


Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  an^  University  he  was  made 
a  trustee  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  both  founda- 
tions, a  position  he  still  holds.  In  1887  he  was  ap- 
pointed state  and  city  collector  of  taxes,  and  by  suc- 
cessive reappointments  held  the  office  until  1897. 
He  has  shown  great  administrative  ability  in  his 
official  capacity,  and  has  won  the  public  confidence 
to  an  uncommon  degree.  In  politics  he  is  a  Jeffer- 
^onlan  Democrat,  and  has  always  taken  an  active 
part  in  political  campaigns,  being  prominent  in  ad- 
vocacy of  every  public  measure  for  the  good  of  the 
community  or  the  advancement  of  pure  administra- 
tion and  clean  politics.  He  has  been  actively  asso- 
ciated with  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  and  he  is  a  member  and 
governor  in  the  Maryland  Club.  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
married,  in  1871,  to  Lucy  Tomlin,  daughter  of  Cor- 
bin  Braxton,  of  Chericope.Va.,  a  great-granddaugh- 
ter of  Carter  Braxton,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  has  three  children,  Lucy  B., 
Elizabeth  Corbin  and  Lewis  N.  Hopkins. 

STONE,  Frederick,  coneressman,  was  born  in 
Charles  county,  Md.,  Feb.  "7,  1830,  only  son  of 
Frederick  D.  and  Eliza  (Patton)  Stone,  and  grand- 
son of  Michael  J.  Stone.  He  was  graduated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Annapolis,  in  1839,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1841.  In  1853  he,  together  with 
Samuel  Tyler  and  "William  Price,  were  appointed  by 
the  legislature  of  Maryland  commissioners  "to  sim- 
plify and  abridge  the  rules  of  pleadings,  practice 
and  conveyancing,  a  duty  which  was  performed 
with  great  ability  and  to  the  utmost  satisfaction  of 
the  bar  and  of  the  bench  of  the  state.  In  1855-56  he 
was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  He  defended 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  who  was  charged  with  being 
privy  to  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
he  was  also  an  associate  counsel  with  Hon.  Thomas 
Ewing  for  the  defense  of  David  E.  Harold,  one  of 
the  conspirators.  In  both  of  these  cases  he  displayed 
such  ability,  tact  and  integrity  that  he  was  highly 
complimented  by  the  attorneys  of  the  government: 
He  was  a  member  of  the  40th  and  41st  congresses,  serv- 
ing on  the  committees  on  private  land  claims,  on  edu- 
cation and  labor,  and  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
1871  he  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land. He  was  twice  married:  first,  June  10,  1853, 
to  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Stonestreet, 
who  died  in  November,  1867,  leaving  four  children. 
In  June,  1870,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Jennie  (Stone- 
street)  Ferguson,  a  sister  of  his  first  wife. 

HUNTER,  William,  diplomatist,  was  born  in 
Newport,  R.  I.,  Nov.  8,  1805,  son  of  "William  and 
Mary  (Robinson)  Hunter.  His  father  was  a  U.  S. 
senator  and  minister  to  Brazil.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  entered  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  but  resigned  after  two  years  on  account  of 
weak  eyes.  He  studied  law  in  his  father's  office  and 
in  1836  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Orleans. 
La.,  where  he  had  long  intended  to  locate,  but  in 
the  following  year  was  stricken  with  yellow  fever 
and  returned  to  Newport  to  recuperate  his  health, 
subsequently  practicing  law  in  Providence.  In  1839 
he  became  translator  in  the  state  department  at 
Washington,  and  in  1833  chief  of  the  departmental 
bureau,  holding  the  latter  office  for  fifteen  years  un- 
der the  ministries  of  Livingston,  Forsyth,  Calhoun, 
Buchanan  and  Webster.  In  1853  Daniel  Webster 
appointed  him  to  succeed  William  S.  Derrick  as 
chief  clerk,  at  that  time  the  highest  clerical  position 
in  the  department.  He  declined  an  appointment  as 
first  assistant  secretary  of  state  in  1 853,  but  in  1866 
he  accepted  the  position  of  second  assistant  secre- 
tary and  retained  it  until  his  death.  Mr.  Hunter 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  33,  1886.  His 
brother  was  Charles  Hunter,  the  naval  officer. 
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LAWRENCE,  Amos,  merchant,  was  born  at 
Groton,  Jlass.,  Apr.  22,  1786.  The  progenitor  of 
the  family  in  this  country,  John  Lawrence,  emi- 
,  grated  to  America  from  Wissett,  Eng. ,  about  1630, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  Gov.  Winthrop's 
company.  He  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors 
of  Groton,  and  from  him  are 
descended  the  numerous  fam- 
ilies of  Lawrences  that  are  now 
distributed  throughout  the 
United  States.^  The  Law- 
rences may  be  .I'ustly  proud 
of  their  lineage,  that  can  be 
traced  in  America  for  six  gen- 
erations and  for  sixteen  more 
in  England.  Cooper  has  aptly 
said  ' '  that  the  American  has  a 
better  gentility  than  common, 
as,  besides  his  own,  he  may 
take  root  in  that  of  Europe." 
Amos  Lawrence  was  the  son 
of  Samuel  Lawrence,  a  hero  of 
the  revolution,  and  Susanna 
Parker.  The  educational  facil- 
ities at  Groton  were  then  limit- 
ed, and  Amos,  after  attending 
the  district  schools,  entered 
the  Groton  academy,  where  he  only  remained  a 
short  time,  and  in  1799  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  coun- 
try store  in  his  native  town.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  went  to  Boston,  and  soon  after  his  arrival 
there  accepted  a  clerkship  in  a  prominent  business 
house.  The  firm  soon  afterward  went  into  liquida- 
tion, and  Mr.  Lawrence  was  appointed  by  the  cred- 
itors to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  concern.  This  he 
satisfactorily  accomplished,  and  soon  afterward  en- 
gaged in  business  on  his  own  account,  and  on  Dec. 
17,  1807,  opened  a  shop  on  Cornhill;  the  following 
year  Abbott  Lawrence  became  his  brother's  appren- 
tice. The  two  brothers  conducted  the  business  of 
the  firm  on  an  lionorable  and  successful  basis,  that 
not  only  laid  the  foundation  of  their  own  fortunes, 
but  that  of  many  members  of  the  Lawrence  family. 
They  did  much  toward  the  advancement  of  the  man- 
ufacturing interests  of  New  England,  and  in  1830 
established  a  cotton  factory  at  Lowell.  In  1831 
Amos  Lawrence  retired  from  active  business,  and 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  philanthropic 
works.  Between  1829  and  1853  his  books  show  that 
he  expended  $639,000  in  charity.  Ho  gave  about 
$40,000  to  Williams  college:  to  Groton  academy  he 
gave  liberally,  founded  the  library,  donated  a  valu- 
able telescope,  willed  it  all  of  his  works  of  ait,  and 
made  additions  to  its  landed  property,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  engaged  in  raising  the  sum  of 
$50,000  for  the  college.  In  1846  the  name  of  Gro- 
ton academy  was  changed  to  the  Lawrence  academy 
at  Groton,  on  account  of  his  numerous  munificent 
gifts.  He  also  gave  to  Kenyon  college,  Wabash  col- 
lege, the  theological  seminary  at  Bangor,  Me.,  and 
other  institutions.  He  established,  and  for  a  time 
maintained  the  children's  infirmary  at  Boston,  gave 
a  building  to  the  Boston  society  of  natural  history, 
and  $10,000  toward  the  completion  of  Bunker  Hill 
monument.  Mr.  Lawrence  had  a  fancy  for  dis- 
tributing such  books  as  he  considered  good  litera- 
ture. When  he  went  to  drive,  his  carriage  was 
filled  with  books,  that  he  gave  away  sometimes  to 
friends,  oftener  to  strangers.  He  distributed  books 
in  entire  libraries,  and  large  collections  were  sent  to 
literary  institutions.  A  barrel  of  books  was  no  un- 
common item  found  in  his  record  of  articles  almost 
daily  forwarded  to  one  and  another  of  his  distant 
beneficiaries.  He  was  equally  active  in  his  private 
charities,  and  several  rooms  in  his  house  were  liept 
filled  with  useful  articles  for  distribution  to  the  poor. 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  twice  married;  to  his  first  wife, 


Sarah  Richards,  on  June  6,  1811,  and  on  Apr.  11, 
1821,  to  jNIrs.  Nancy  Ellis,  widow  of  Judge  Ellis  of 
Claremont,  N.  H.,  and  daughter  of  Robert  Means  of 
Amherst,  N.  H.  He  was  a  sagacious,  liberal-minded 
man,  prominent  in  commerce  and  manufacture  for 
upward  of  forty-four  years:  he  would  doubtless  have 
risen  to  equal  eminence  in  any  calling  he  chose  to 
adopt.     He  died  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1852. 

I/A  WHENCE,  Abbott,  merchant,  was  born  at 
Groton,  Mass.,  Dec.  16,  1792,  the  fifth  son  of  Deacon 
Samuel  Lawrence,  a  farmer,  who  was  a  major  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  a  descendant  of  John  Law- 
rence, one  of  the  first  Puritan  emigrants  who  settled 
at  Watertown  about  1635,  and  in  1660  removed  to 
Groton.  The  family  traces  its  descent  to  the  twelfth 
generation,  their  ancestor,  Sir  Robert  Lawrence, 
having  been  knighted  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  in 
1191,  for  bravery  in  scaling  the  walls  of  Acre. 
Abbott  Lawrence  attended  the  district  school  during 
the  winter,  and  worked  on  the  farm  in  summer,  as 
the  New  England  boy  of  that  period  was  wont  to  do, 
and  after  attending  the  Groton  academy  for  a  few 
months,  he  went  to  Boston,  where  he  apprenticed 
himself  to  his  brother  Amos,  who  was  well  estaW- 
lished  in  business.  He  devoted  himself  assiduously 
to  his  business,  and  spent  his  evenings  in  repairing 
the  deficiencies  of  his  education.  When  he  came  of 
age  in  1814,  the  two  brothers  formed  a  copartnership 
which  was  only  severed  by  death.  The  firm  en- 
gaged in  the  importation  and  sale  of  foreign  manu- 
factures, and  stood  at  the  head  of  its  department  of 
trade.  They  engaged  largely  in  the  sale  of  cottons 
and  woolens  on  commission,  and  in  1830  became 
actively  interested  in  the  cotton  mills  at  Lowell. 
When  the  Suffolk,  Tremont  and  Lawrence  compan- 
ies were  established,  they  became  large  owners,  and 
were  afterward  interested  in  other  corporations,  and 
from  that  time  forward  their  business  was  conducted 
on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  the  in- 
come derived  therefrom  was  pro- 
portionately larger.  Mr.  Abbott 
Lawrence  was  for  a  number  of 
years  successfully  engaged  in 
the  Chinese  trade.  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  politics  and  all 
public  matters,  and  in  1834  was 
elected  to  the  twenty -fourth 
congress  from  the  Suffolk  dis- 
trict, by  the  whig  party ;  he  serv- 
ed on  the  committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
term  declined  re-election,  but 
was  again  elected  to  the  twenty- 
sixth  congress  in  1839-40,  but  re- 
signed after  fiUing  the  office  but 
a  short  term.  In  1842  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  by  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  northeastern 
boundary  of  the  state.  Mr.  Lawrence  settled  this 
difficult  question  with  Lord  Ashburton,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Great  Britain,  on  a  basis  that  was  satis- 
factory to  both  governments.  In  1844  he  was  dele- 
gated to  the  whig  convention,  and  one  of  the  electors- 
at-large  for  the  state,  and  his  name  was  prominently 
put  forward  for  vice-president,  on  the  ticket  with 
Gen.  Taylor,  and  he  only  lacked  six  votes  of  <5eing 
nominated  for  the  office.  He  declined  a  portfolio  in 
President  Taylor's  cabinet,  but  accepted  the  position 
of  U.  S.  minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  1849  sailed 
for  England.  He  resumed  the  negotiations  regard- 
ing the  Nicaragua  canal,  that  had  been  brought  for- 
ward by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  found 
documents  in  the  archives  that  illegalized  England's 
territorial  claims  in  Central  America.  He  was  ar- 
ranging this  paper  into  a  legal  argument  and  histori- 
cal document,  when,  much  to  his  regret,  he  received 
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word  In  1850,  from  the  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, that   "these  negotiations  were  entirely  trans- 
ferred to  Washington,  and  that  he  was  to  cease  al- 
together to  press  them  in  London."    Mr.  Lawrence 
personally  held  "  that  whenever  the  history  of  the 
conduct  of  Great  Britain  shall  he  published  to  the 
world,  it  will  not  stand  one  hour  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  without  universal  condemnation." 
Mr.    Lawrence   devoted    considerable  attention  to 
another  matter  left  unsettled  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  rela- 
tive to  the  postal  rates  on  the  transit  of  letters  across 
England.     He  also  did  important  service  in  the  ad- 
justment of  the  fisheries  question,  which  threatened 
to  assume  an  attitude  of  importance.     In  1852  Mr. 
Lawrence  requested  to  be  released,  and  returned  to 
America,  and  henceforth  devoted  himself  to  his 
private  affairs.     It  is  probable  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dr.  Franklin,  no  minister  from  the  United 
States  ever  attained  the  same  diplomatic  success 
that  Mr.  Lawrence  did,  which  was  due  to  his  pecul- 
iar talents  and  adaptability  of  fathoming  the  founda- 
tion of  facts,  quick  comprehension  of  the  matter, 
combined  with  wisdom,  a  ready  tact,  and  perfect 
truthfulness.     He  always  took  a  wjrm  interest  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  progress  .of  America,  was 
a  liberal  subscriber  to  the  various  railroads,  and 
munificent  in  his  public  charities.     In  1847  he  gave 
$50,000  for  the  establishment  of  the  scientific  school 
at  Harvard,  which  bearS  his  name,  and  left  an  addi- 
tional donation  to  the  institution  at  his  death,  and  a 
further  sum  of  $50,000  for  the  building  of  model 
lodging  houses,  the  income  derived  therefrom  to  be 
devoted  to  certain  public  charities.     He  was  awarded 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  by  Harvard,  in  1854.     Mr.  Law- 
rence's domestic  relations  were  particularly  happy; 
he  was  married  early  in  life  to  Katherine  Bigelow, 
daughter  of  Timothy  Bigelow,   the   distinguished 
speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representa- 
tives.    His  eldest  son  married  a  daughter  of  William 
H.   Prescott,   the    historian.      Mr.   Lawrenee  was 
stricken  with  his  fatal  illness  in  June,  and  lingered 
until  August.     It  is  not  often  that  a  man  filling  no 
public  position  is  so  universally  lamented.    A  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Fanueil  hall,  to  pass  resolutions 
upon  his  death;   the  government  of  Harvard  and 
fl  number  of  societies  also  held  special  meetings,  a,nd 
adopted  resolutions  to  attend  the  funeral.     He  died 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  18,  1855. 

KAIilSCH,  Isidor,  Jewish  rabbi,  was  born  at 
Krotoschin,  in  the  duchy  of .  Posen,  Prussia,  Nov.  15, 
1816,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Burnliam  Kalisch  and  Sa- 
rah Kalisch.  His  father  was  widely  known  through- 
out the  duchy  for  his  learning,  piety  and  profound 
knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Isidor  was  the  eldest  of 
seven  children,  and  at  an  early  age  showed  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  a  deep  interest  in  abstruse  sub- 
jects. He  was  educated  at  the  L'niversities  of  Berlin, 
Breslau,  and  Prague,  and  while  pursuing  his  studies 
at  these  universities  was  a  contributor  to  leading 
German  periodicals,  winning  an  enviable  literary 
reputation  before  he  had  attained  his  majority.  In 
1843  Rabbi  Kalisch  delivered  the  first  German  ser- 
mon ever  preached  in  his  native  town.  In  1848  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  Germany  on  account  of  cer- 
tain articles  and  poems  of  a  liberal  character  con- 
tributed to  the  newspapers,  which  were  condemned 
by  the  authorities  as  seditious.  He  first  went  to  Lon- 
don, going  thence  to  the  United  States,  arriving  in 
ZSTew  York  on  Aug.  28,  1849.  The  following  .July 
he  received  a  call'  from  the  Tifireth  Israel  congre- 
gation at  Cleveland,  O.  He  at  once  planted  the  banner 
of  reformed  Judaism  in  the  midst  of  his  congre- 
gation, which  soon  became  infected  with  the  spirit 
of  reform.  This  movement  resulted  in  the  assem- 
bling at  Cleveland,  O.,  in  1855,  of  the  first  confer- 
ence of  rabbis  ever  held  in  the  United  States,  its  ob- 
ject being  "to  better  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Jews 


in  America;  to  strip  the  Jewish  divine  service  from 
heathenish   and  idolatrous   customs  ;    to  weed  out 
senseless  and  useless  prayers,  and  to  establish  a  uni- 
form divine  service  throughoutthe  land."  A  ritual  and 
common-prayer  book,  called  "  Minhag  America,"  was 
adopted,  which  soon  came  into  general  use  in  the 
synagogues  throughout  this  country.     Dr.  Kalisch 
was  requested  to  do  the  principal  part  of  the  editorial 
work  upon  this  manual.      In  1856  Rabbi  Kalisch 
was  called  to    the  Ahabath  Achim    congregation 
at  Cincinnati,  O.,  resigning  the  following  year  to 
take  charge  of  the  congregation  Benai  Jeshurun  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.     While  there  he  placed  the  con- 
gregation on  a  flourishing  basis,  a  steady  increase  of 
membership  was  effected,  and  a  handsome  new  syn- 
agogue was  built,  and  a  benevolent  society,  called 
"Die  Treue  Schwestern,"  established.    After  labor- 
ing in  Milwaukee  for  three  years  with  pronounced 
success.  Rabbi  Kalisch,  anxious  to  further  dissem- 
inate his  religious  views,  resigned  his  charge  at  Mil- 
waukee and  entered  the  lecture  field,  delivering  lec- 
tures and  sermons  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States.     After  a  year  in  the  lecture  field  he 
assumed  charge  of  the  Hebrew  congregation  at  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.     From  there,  "in  August,  1864,  he 
went  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  where,  for  the  following 
three  years,  he  was  rabbi  and 
preacher  of  the  Beth  El'  congre- 
gation.   In  1866  he  took  charge 
of  the  Hebrew  congregation  of 
Leavenworth,    Kan.,  resigning 
in  1868  to  go  to  New  York  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing 
his  translation  of  "Nathan  der 
Weise,"  and  also  to  open  an  ed- 
ucational institution.  Tlie  latter, 
not  proving  a  success,  was  aban- 
doned at  the  close  of  the  first 
year,  and  Rabbi  Kalisch  again 
took   the  platform.     He  subse- 
quently was  rabbi  and  preacher 
to  the  Benai  Abraham  congrega- 
tion of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  to  the 
Ohavey  Scholom  congregation 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.     In  1875 
he  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Nashville  congregation  and 
returned  to  Newark,  and  thenceforth  devoted  him- 
self principally  to    the  lecture  field  and    literary 
work.     The  immense  amount  of  valuable  and  pro- 
found literary  work  performed  by  Dr.  Kalisch,  in 
view  of  the  engrossing  demands  of  his  other  duties, 
was  something  marvelous.    Outside  of  his  more  pre- 
tentious productions,  the  Jewish  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  published  from  1853  to  1861,  were  full 
of  learned    controversies  on    biblical,   talmudical, 
ceremonial  and  ritualistic  questions,  upheld  by  Dr. 
Kalisch  with  a  research    and  exhaustiveness  that 
showed  incessant  toil  and  labor  and  the  profundity 
of  his  knowledge.     His  health  began  to  fail  in  1885, 
and,  though  warned  by  his  physicians  to  desist  from 
mental  labor,  his  nature  would  not  brook  idleness, 
and  he  continued  his  work  until  he  was  stricken 
with  apoplexy,  from  which  he  died.     Dr.  Kalisch 
took  a  foremost  place  as  a  polemic  writer,  and  his 
celebrated  controversy  with  Rev.  Isaac  Leeser  be- 
came famous  in  Jewish  history.     He  was  a  man  of 
original  thought;  tenacious  of  his  opinions,  though 
ever  open  to  "conviction,  the  sense  of  right  and  jus- 
tice being  a  prominent  trait  of  his  character.     Char- 
itable to  a  fault,  he  deemed  no  exertion  or  fatigue 
too  great  to  excuse  him  from  a  mission  of  mercy  or 
charity.     He  was  always  deeply  interested  in  the 
.'■ciences,  and  never  ceased  to  be  a  student,  and  at 
his  death  left  a  number  of  valuable  original  manu- 
scripts and  translations.     His  death    occurred  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  May  11,  1886. 
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HAWTHORNE,  Nathaniel,  author,  was  born 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  July  4,  1804,  son  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  captain  of  a  trading  vessel.  The  family 
seat  of  his  .incestors  in  England  is  supposed  to  have 
been  in  Wiltshire.  The  father  of  the  first  emigrant 
to  America  from  among  his  ancestors  was  born  about 
1570.  William,  his  second  son,  was  born  in  1607, 
and  was  a  passenger  with  Gov.  John  Winthrop,  of 
Massachusetts,  in  the  Arbella,  reaching  Boston  when 
he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  settling  at 
Dorchester,  Mass.  In  1637  he  removed  to  Salem,  in 
that  colony,  and  while  at  Dorchestei-  he  had  twice 
served  as  representative.  In  1644  and  thence  on  un- 
til 1661,  he  was  speaker  and  deputy  from  Salem. 
He  was  a  man  of  restless  activity,  cleared  the  woods, 
fought  Indians,  laid  plans  for  tlie  creation  of  a  fur 
company,  persecuted  Quakers,  and,  it  is  said,  at  times 
preached.  He  died  in  1681.  William's  sou,  John, 
fifth  of  eight  children,  has  special  note  as  having 
been  the  "  Justice  "  Hawthorne,  who  presided  at  the 
trials  in  connection  with  the  Salem  witchcraft.  In 
1691-92  he  also  was  a  representative  from  his  town, 
and  finally  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  dying  in 
1717.  Joseph,  his  third  son,  carried  on  the  family 
name.  He  was  a  quiet,  home-keeping  personage, 
and  established  himself  upon  a  farm  in  Salem  town- 
ship. Joseph's  fifth  son  was  Daniel,  born  in  1731, 
and  he  made  a  figure  in  the 
American  revolution.  Bred 
to  the  sea,  he  commanded  a 
privateer,  The  Pair  American, 
which  did  more  or  less  dam- 
age to  the  British.  He  mar- 
ried Rachel  Phelps,  and  had 
for  his  third  son  Nathaniel, 
who  was  born  in  1775,  and 
about  the  year  1800  married 
Elizabeth  Clarke  Manning. 
This  Hawthrone  was  a  silent, 
reserved  ma^J,  of  an  athletic 
but  rather  slender  build,  and, 
habitually,  of  a  somewhat 
melancholy  cast  of  thought. 
He  was  a  sea-captain,  and 
died  at  Surinam,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-three.  His  wife  was 
from  a  family  which  appears 
to  have  possessed  more  of  the  Hawthorne  sever- 
ity without  sharing  the  latter's  Puritan  sternness 
and  bodily  strength,  descendants  of  Richard  Man- 
ning of  Dartmouth,  Eng.,  who  sailed  for  the  new 
world  in  1679.  Nathaniel,  the  great  American 
romancer,  was  their  only  son.  His  two  sisters  were 
Elizabeth  M.  and  M.  Louisa,  the  latter  being  lost  in 
the  burning  of  the  steamboat,  Henry  Clay,  on  the 
Hudson  river,  July  27,  1854,  the  former  surviving 
her  distinguished  brother.  It  is  stated  in  the  biog- 
raphy of  Hawthorne  by  his  son  Julian,  that  "what 
is  most  noticeable  in  his  juvenile  days,  is,  one  would 
say,  the  wholesome  absence  of  any  premonitions  of 
what  he  was  afterward  to  become. "  ' '  One  of  the 
peculiarities  from  my  boyhood,"  wrote  Hawthorne, 
himself,  "  was  a  grievous  disinclination  to  go  to 
school."  AVhen  he  was  eight  or  nine  years  old  his 
mother  took  up  her  residence  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Sebago,  in  Maine,  where  the  family  owned  land, 
and  here,  for  a  season,  Hawthorne  ran  quite  wild, 
reading  at  odd  times,  however,  on  rainy  days,  in 
Shakespeare,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  other 
poetical  or  light  books  within  reach.  A  private  in- 
structor fitted  him  for  Bowdoin  college  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Salem,  ]\Iass.,  and  he  entered  that  institution 
in  1821.  Here,  he  declares,  he  was  an  idle  student, 
negligent  of  college  rults,  and  "nursing  his  own 
fancies."  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  John  S.  C.  Ab- 
bott, George  B.  Clieever  and  Horatio  Bridge  were 
his  classmates,  and  Franklin  Pierce,  afterward  presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States,  was  in  the  class  of  1824, 
the  year  before  the  graduation  of  Hawthorne  and 
his  friends.  When  he  left  college,  having,  as  he 
says,  some  slender  means  of  support,  the  future 
novelist  set  himself  down  for  some  years  in  a  room 
at  his  mother's  house  in  Salem  to  consider  what  pur- 
suit in  life  he  was  best  fitted  for.  At  this  time,  and 
for  months  together,  he  scarcely  held  human  inter- 
course outside  of  his  own  family,  seldom  going  out 
except  at  twilight,  or  to  take  the  nearest  way  to  the 
most  convenient  solitude.  He  says  that  he  doubted 
whether  so  much  as  twenty  people  in  the  town  were 
aware  of  his  existence  for  nine  or  ten  years.  "In  this 
retreat,"  he  says,  "I  read  endlessly  all  sorts  of 
good  and  good-for-nothing  books,  and  had  begun 
to  scribble  sketches  and  stories,  most  of  which  I 
burned. "  Some  of  these,  however,  found  their  way 
into  magazines  and  annuals,  but  as  they  were  print- 
ed anonymously,  or  under  different  signatures, 
did  not  concentrate  attention  upon  their  author. 
Samuel  G.  Goodrich  (Peter  Parley),  book  publisher 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  then  at  Boston,  Mass.,  did  how- 
ever become  interested  in  his  work,  and  portions  of 
it  appeared  in  the  "  The  Token,"  one  of  Mr.  Good- 
rich's annuals.  "Panshaw"  was  his  first  work, 
and  was  printed  in  1826  at  his  own  expense.  Short- 
ly after  he  endeavored  to  suppress  it,  but  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  complete  edition  of  his  writings.  In 
the  manuscripts  which  Mr.  Goodrich  published  sev- 


eral of  the  "Twice-told  Tales"  were  included. 
These  books  appeared  in  1838,  from  the  press  of 
Monroe  &  Co. ,  at  Boston,  and  in  a  way  their  author 
had  then  become  known  as  a  new  force  in  American 
letters.  B\it  his  work  was  illy  compensated,  and  in 
some  cases  he  failed  to  receive  the  payments  stipu- 
lated. Indeed  it  was  his  friend  Bridge  who  assum- 
ed the  pecuniary  risk  in  publishing  "Twice-told 
Tales. "  It  is  worth  while  to  say  that  he  sent  a  copy 
of  it  to  Prof.  Longfellow,  who  wrote  a  very  favor- 
able notice  in  the  "North  American  Review."  And 
it  may  be  added  that  the  friendship  of  these  two  emi- 
nent litterateurs  was  always  cordial  from  this  date. 
It  was  Hawthorne  who  suggested  the  writing  of 
"Evangeline"  by  the  Cambridge  professor.  In 
1836  Mr.  Goodrich  engaged  Hawthorne  to  edit  the 
' '  American  Magazine  of  Useful  and  Entertaining 
Knowledge,"  at  a  salary  of  $500  per  year,  which, 
however,  was  not  fully  paid;  and  Hawthorne  also 
wrote  for  the  company  which  Mr,  Goodrich  man- 
aged a  "Universal  History,"  for  $100.  This  be- 
came the  basis  of  Peter  Parley's  famous  series  of 
historical  and  other  books.  In  1838  Hawthorne  be- 
came engaged  to  Sophia  Amelia  Peabody,  of  Sa- 
lem, of  whom,  in  writing  to  her  sister,  he  says: 
"  She  is  a  flower  to  be  worn  in  no  man's  bosom, 
but  was  lent  from  heaven  to  show  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  human  soul;"  and  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried July  9,  1842,  at  Boston,  Mass.  At  this  period 
he  naturally  began  to  feel  that  his  experiment  of 
seclusion  from  the  world  had  gone  forward  long 
enough.     Martin  Van  Buren  was  in  the  presidentisQ 
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caair,  and  George  Bancroft  was  collector  of  U.  S. 
customs  at  Boston.     Hawthorne's  father  had  been 

?ri  S*"^''**'  ^^^  ^^^  ^°^  ^^'^  adopted  his  politics, 
ihe  Boston  collector  learned  that  Hawthorne  stood 
ready  to  take  up  any  respectable  and  arduous  em- 
ployment. He  therefore  had  him  appointed  as 
weigher  and  ganger  in  the  Boston 
custom-house  at  an  annual  salary 
of  $1,200.  This  was  in  January, 
1839,  and  for  the  two  years  dur- 
ing which  the  gaugership  lasted, 
he  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  so- 
ciety of  sailors,  who  knew  him 
merely  as  a  government  oflBcer, 
literary  work  being  suspended. 
In  1841  he  was  turned  out  of  olfice 
by  the  whig  administration  of 
President  William  H.  Harrison, 
and  in  April  of  that  I  year  united 
with  certain  Boston  scholars  and 
educated  men  and  women  in  the 
effort  to  establish  "Brook  Farm," 
upon  a  tract  of  200  acres  at  West 
Every  member  of  the  community 
was  to  do  his  share  of  all  necessary  manual  labor, 
and  Hawthorne  performed  his  to  the  full.  He  has 
spoken  of  life  there  in  these  words:  "  I  went  to  live 
in  Arcady,  and  found  myself  up  to  the  chin  in  a 
barnyard."  Sometimes  he  worked  this  way  for  six- 
teen hours  each  day,  putting  into  the  experiment 
$1,000  saved  from  his  custom-house  salary,  and  hop- 
ing for  a  home  there  with  his  future  wife.  He  was 
elected  to  certain  responsible  oflSces  in  the  board  of 
management,  but  shortly  had  done  with  this  matter, 
losing  his  $1,000,  but  gaining  an  invaluable  back- 
ground for  the  "Blithedale  Romance,"  writtenabout 
ten  years  afterward,  which  is  the  only  permanent 
memorial  of  that  noted  and  nebulous  effort  after  a 
high  form  of  human  society.  When  he  was  married 
(1842)  he  settled  at  Concord,  Mass,  and  from  this 
onward,  with  the  exception  of  his  Salem  township 
and  liis  Liverpool  consulate,  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  days  to  literature  and  to  travel.  Hawthorne 
and  his  wife  here  entered  for  residence  "The  Old 
Manse  "  (in  JTew  England  nomenclature,  "parson- 
age "),  which  was  the  dwelling  from  whose  study 
windows  on  the  second  floor  Rev.  William  Emerson, 

frandfather  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  had  seen  the 
ght  between  British  regulars  and  the  Lexington  and 
Concord  farmers,  Apr.  19,  1775.  He  now  resumed 
his  solitary  habits,  and  was  only  seen  by  his  neigh- 
bors in  his  daily  walks  to  the  village  post-ofHce.  Pew 
visits  were  made  or  received.  This  year  he  got  a 
letter  from  James  Russell  Lowell,  in 
which  was  a  proposal  from  Edgar  A. 
Poe,  that  Hawthorne  should  write  for  his 
new  magazine,  and  be  engraved  to  adorn 
the  first  number,  March  3,  1844.  His  first 
child,  Una,  who  died  in  England  in  1877, 
was  born  at  Concord,  Mass.  His  only 
sou,  Julian,  was  born  at  Boston,  Mass., 
June  22,  1846,  and  his  only  other  daugh- 
ter, Rose,  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  May  20,  1857. 
He  was  now  writing  stories  for  the  ' '  Dem- 
ocratic Review,"  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  comparatively  small  remuneration,  and 
that  not  always  promptly  made.  These 
stories  were  collected  and  published  in 
' '  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  "  in  1846.  He 
had  also  edited  (1844)  the  "  African  Journal "  of  his 
friend  and  college  classmate.  Bridge,  of  the  U.  S. 
navy,  and  "Papers  of  an  Old  Dartmoor  Prisoner," 
for  the  "  Democratic  Review."  In  1846  he  received 
the  appointment  of  surveyor  of  customs  at  Salem, 
from  the  administration  of  President  Polk,  and  in 
his  introduction  to  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  gave  the 
story  of  his  life  there  from  that  year  to  1849.  His 
III.— 5. 
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salary  was,  as  when  he  was  in  the  public  service  be- 
fore, only  $1,200  per  year,  but  he  now  did  a  good 
deal  of  writing,  chief  of  which  was  the  first  draft  of 
that  remarkable  romance  which  was  finished  at  Len- 
ox, Mass.,  and  published  in  1850.  The  success  of 
the  book  was  pronounced  in  every  respect,  5,000 
copies  being  sold  in  two  weeks  in  America,  the 
thieving  propensities  of  several  booksellers  in  England 
being  stimulated  by  it:  they  brought  out  rival  edi- 
tions, and  its  issue  proved  the  favorable  literary  and 
financial  turning-point  in  the  career  of  its  author. 
Singularly,  Mr.  James  T.  Fields,  of  the  Boston  firm 
of  Ticknor  &  Co.,  its  publisher,  who  had  counseled 
Hawthorne  to  complete  and  issue  it,  had  so  little  fore- 
cast of  its  popularity  that  the  type  was  distributed 
as  soon  as  5,000  copies  had  been  printed.  But  en- 
thusiasm over  it  on  both  sides  of  the  water  was  such 
that  it  was  at  once  reset  and  stereotyped.  This  book, 
perhaps  more  than  any  others  of  those  coming  from 
his  pen,  made  Hawthorne  one  of  the  great  authors 
of  his  country,  and  of  the  English-speaking  race.  The 
removal  (1850)  of  his  family  from  Salem  to  Lenox, 
Mass.,  came  about  in  consequence  of  his  being  ousted 
from  the  custom-house  at  Salem  by  a  manoeuvre  not 
infrequently  met  with  in  political  life.  The  two  or 
three  years  next  following  were  his  period  of  great- 
est literary  activity.  In  them  he  produced  five  books, 
four  of  which  are  pronounced  "masterpieces   in 


their  several  ways."  These  are:  "  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,"  "The  Wonder  Book"  (for  chil- 
dren), "The  Snow  Image,  and  Other  Twice-told 
Tales,"  and  the  "Blithedale  Romance,"  the  latter 
being  published  after  the  next  family  migration — 
this  change  being  to  West  Newton,  Mass. ,  near  Bos- 
ton. In  June,  1852,  he  made  his  final  transfer  of 
residence  in  America  to  Concord,  Mass.,  where  he 
bought  Mr.  Bronson  Alcott's  house,  and  about 
twenty  acres  of  land,  and  named  his  place  ' '  The 
Wayside. "  "  Tanglewood  Tales, "  a  second  volume  of 
"Wonder"  Stories  (1853),  appeared  after  the  "Life 
of  Franklin  Pierce"  (1852) — the  latter  being  written  at 
Mr.  Pierce's  special  request.  When  his  friend  had 
taken  his  presidential  seat  (1858),  Hawthorne  was 
appointed  U.  S.  consul  to  Liverpool,  Eng.,  an  office 
.which  was  regarded  as  the  most  lucrative  in  the  gift 
of  the  government.  The  Hawthornes  sailed  for  that 
port  in  June  of  that  year,  and  for  four  years  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  consulate  with  credit.  His 
book,  "Our  Old  Home,"  written  in  I860,  at  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  describes  those  duties  and  his  experi- 
rience  in  their  discharge.  He  became  very  much 
interested  at  Liverpool  in  the  alleged  cruel  treatment 
of  seamen  by  American  shipmasters,  and  engaged, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  discussions  connected  with  an 
investigation  which  was  undertaken  by  the  English 
parliament.  Here  with  his  family  he  made  such  ex- 
cursions as  were  practicable  over  the  United  King- 
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dom,  extending  his  acquaintance  and  widening  his 
life  by  the  kind  and  hearty  reception  which  he 
everywhere  met  with;  but  there  is  no  record  of  any 
literary  labor  in  this  period.  The  perquisites  of  the 
consulate  were  materially  abridged  during  his  in- 
cumbency, but  it  is  understood  that  they  remained 
such  as  to  enable  him,  with  current  and  subsequent 
receipts  from  his  books,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days 
without  pecuniary  solicitude.  The  year  1858  and 
a  part  of  1859,  succeeding  his  voluntary  retirement 
from  the  consulate,  were  spent  by  the  Hawthorne 
family  in  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  his 
"  French  and  Italian  Note  Books,"  with  the  "Ro- 
mance of  Monte-Beni,"  the  latter  perhaps  the  most 
widely  read  of  all  Hawthorne's  works,  made  the 
public  better  acquainted  with  this  part  of  his  life 
than  with  any  other.  It  was  early  during  his  first 
stay  at  Rome  that  the  conception  of  "The  Marble 
Faun,"  the  most  elaborate  and  the  longest  of  his 
tales,  began ,  to  take  shape  in  his  mind.  Its  first  sketch 
was  produced  at  the  Villa  of  Montanto,  near  the  city 
of  Florence,  but  this  was  rewritten  and  elaborated 
at  Redcar  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  England,  and 
then  published  simultaneously  (1860)  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  at  London,  the  book  appearing  in  Eng- 
land with  the  title  of  "Transformation."   The  second 


stay  in  England  lasted  for  a  year  from  the  middle  of 
1859.  In  June,  1860,  he  was  again  at  "The  Way- 
side," in  Concord,  Mass.,  with  his  family,  which 
place  he  proceeded  to  partially  reconstruct,  and  ma- 
terially to  beautify.  In  the  agitations  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  little  or  no  part, 
publicly,  but  his  position  when  war  came,  whenever 
it  was  known,  was  a  well-known  one  of  decided 
sympathy  with  the  government  of  his  country.  In 
a  letter  dated  May  36,  1861,  he  said:  "One  thing  as 
regards  this  matter  I  regret,  and  one  thing  I  am  glad 
of.  The  regrettable  thing  is,  that  I  am  too  old  to 
shoulder  a  musket  myself,  and  the  joyful  thing  is, 
that  .lulian  is  too  young. "  But  his  physical  energies 
were  now  on  the  wane,  and  he  lest  flesh  rapidly. 
He  took  few  or  no  long  walks  after  his  return  to 
America.  He  wrote  more  or  less,  however,  for  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly,"  at  Boston,  and  the  papers,  col- 
lected and  issued  in  book  form,  made  "Ouv  Old 
Home,"  before  referred  to.  In  the  spring  of  1862  he 
visited  Washington,  and  saw  something  of  the 
"pomp  and  circumstance,"  with  the  sad  reality,  as 
well,  of  war.  This  led  to  a  paper  in  the  "Atlantic," 
from  his  pen,  "  Chiefly  About  War-Matters."  The 
situation  at  Washington  harassed  and  annoyed  as  well 
as  pained  Hawthorne,  and  the  tone  of  this  paper  re- 
flected his  feelings,  and  was  written  half  in  earnest, 
half  in  banter.  In  fact,  at  this  time  he  almost 
despaired  of  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  "Dr. 
Grimshawe's    Secret,"  was   published  within  this 


period,  with  "  The  Dolliver  Romance,"  and  "  Septi- 
mus Selton  "  was  a  part  of  his  last  work  on  earth. 
"Our  Old  Home,"  as  published  in  the  magazine, 
brought  to  its  author  for  each  monthly  paper  the  sum 
of  |200.  When  Issued  in  book  form,  his  publisher, 
objected  to  Hawthorne  ded- 
icating it  to  Franklin  Pierce; 
but  the  author  insisted  and 
wrote:  "If  he  is  so  exceed- 
ingly unijopular  that  his 
name  is  enough  to  sink  the 
volume,  there  is  so  much 
the  more  need  that  an  old 
friend  should  stand  by  him. 
As  for  the  public,  it  must 
accept  my  work  precisely 
as  I  see  fit  to  give  it,  or 
let  it  alone."  In  point  of 
fact,  the  work  was  accepted 
very  cordially  in  the  Unit 
ed  "States.  In  England  it 
aroused    a    good    deal    of  l^-r^  /  j^    .>*=. 

what  the  English  them-  yR^  /rtium;n>,tv 
selves  called  indignation.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1863,  he  grew  thinner  and  paler  day  by 
day.  No  improvement  came  with  winter,  and 
early  in  1864,  under  charge  of  William  D.  Tick- 
nor,  his  publisher  and  friend,  Hawthorne  under- 
took a  journey  toward  the  South;  but  at  Phila- 
delphia his  curator  suddenly  died,  and  Hawthorne 
never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  that  event,  and 
the  strain  that  came  upon  him  with  it.  He  was  able 
to  return  to  Concord,  but  left  it  under  care  of  ex-. 
President  Pierce  about  the  middle  of  Jlay,  1864,  and 
journeyed  leisurely  toward  the  White  Mountains  in 
New  Hampshire.  At  the  hotel  in  Plymouth  in  that 
state,  he  quietly  died  during  the  night,  his  friend 
finding  him  without  breath,  lying  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  when  he  had  fallen  asleep.  On  May  33d,  the 
funeral  sei-vices  were  conducted  at  Concord,  Mass., 
by  James  Freeman  Clarke  of  Boston,  who  had  per- 
formed Hawthorne's  marriage  service  twenty-two 
years  before,  and  had  not  met  him  since  the  wedding 
day.  At  the  gates  of  the  cemetery,  on  cither  side 
the  path,  as  the  carriage  containing  Mrs.  Hawthorne 
left  the  grounds,  stood  H.  W.  Longfellow,  O.  AV. 
Holmes,  J.  G.  Whittier,  J.  R.  Lowell,  Franklin 
Pierce,  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  with  uncovered 
heads  in  sympathy  and  in  honor.  Mrs.  Hawthorne 
died  in  London,  Eng.,  Feb.  26,  1871,  having  edited 
her  husband's  '.'  Note  Books  "  and  published  a  vol- 
ume of  her  own,  "  Notes  in  England  and  in  Italy" 
(1868).  In  person  Hawthorne  was  a  model  of 
physical  beauty  and  manliness, 
with  manners  of  great  reserve.  He 
indeed  lived  largely  within  him- 
self, but  the  name  of  no  man  of 
letters  has  shed  brighter  luster  up- 
on the  land  from  which  he  sprung, 
or  more  signally  enriched  the  guild 
of  romance  writers  to  which  he  be- 
longed. His  best  likeness  is  the 
Bennock  portrait,  so  called  because 
the  photograph  from  which  it 
comes  was  produced  by  his  friend, 
Francis  Bennock  of  England. 
His  bust,  piodeled  at  Rome  by 
Miss  Lander,  is  in  the  public  li- 
brary at  Concord,  Mass.  The  best 
complete  edition  of  his  works  is  "  The  Riverside " 
(13  v.,  Boston,  1891).  This  sketch  has  been  made,, 
in  the  main, from  "Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,"  by 
Julian  Hawthorne  (2  v.,  Boston,  1885),  but  a  few 
facts  have  been  taken  from  the  admirable  article 
by  George  William  Curtis,  in  "Appleton's  Cyclo- 
pedia of  American  Biography."  Mr.  Hawthorne 
died  May  18,  1864. 
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_   IiABSON,    Lars  Moore,  educator,  was  bom 
iDi  Vernon  county,  Wis.,  Aug.  30,  1856,  the  second 
child  of  a  -well-known  farmer,  Michael  Larson  and 
Rachel  Larson,   of  Norwegian  descent,  who  emi- 
grated to  this  country  in  1851.   The  family  traces  its 
fcrothic  ancestry  hack  to  the  early  emigration  into 
Europe  from  Asia.     Lars  lost  his  hearing  through 
sickness  when  he  was  but  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and 
grew  up  to  boyhood  with  healthful  alternations  of 
labor  and  recreation  on  his  father's  prairie  farm. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  the  Wisconsin 
school  for  the  deaf,  at  Delavan,  where,  in  1876,  he 
was  graduated  with  honors,  the  valedictorian  of  his 
class.     Being  ambitious  of  a  higher  education,  in 
the  following  fall  he  entered  the  National  college 
for  the  deaf  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and. pursued  the 
full  course,  graduating  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  in  1883.     At  the  same  time  he  was  valedicto- 
rian of  the  students'  literary  society  of  the  college. 
Mr.  Larson,  being  an  enthusiastic  student  and  fine 
debater,  took  a  prominent  part  in  literary  and  relig- 
ious exercises.     He  organized  a  young  men's  Chris- 
tian association  among  his  fellow-students  in  college, 
which  he  represented  at  the  International  conven- 
tion of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  associations  held 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1879,  and  at  Cleveland,  O.,  in 
1881,  and  also  represented  the 
Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  special 
delegate,  on  the  deaf-mute  mem- 
bers' part,  in  the  general  conven- 
tion at  Milwaukee, Wis.,  in  1883. 
On  his  graduation  he  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Chicago  deaf-mute 
day-schools.   While  there  he  was 
also  a  lecturer  on  popular  and 
religious  subjects  to  the  adult 
deaf  of  Chicago.    In  December, 
1883,  he  married  Belle  E.  Por- 
ter, an  accomplished  young  lady, 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Clarke  in- 
stitute at  Northampton,    Mass, 
Three  children,  all  gifted  with 
speaking  and  hearing,  were  the 
result  of  the  marriage.  Mrs.  Lar- 
son died  in  1893.     Mr.  Larson's 
warm  sympathies  for  his  brethren 
who  were  without  the  means  of  education  led  him,  in 
1884,  to  resign  his  place  in  Chicago,  and  to  undertake 
the  laborious  work  of  a  pioneer  in  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion in  New  Mexico.  He  opened  his  school  with  five 
pupils  at  Santa  Fe,  in  November,  1885.  His  enterprise 
was  supported  by  private  contributions.  By  unceasing 
efforts  Mr.  Larson  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  in 
February,  1887,  his  infant   school  incorporated  by 
act  of  the  legislature  and  put  on  an  equal  footing 
with  like  institutions  in  the  United  States,  being- 
placed  under  the  management  of  a  committee  con-  . 
sisting  of  the  attorney-general,  the  auditor,  and  the 
treasurer  of  the  territory,  with  its  founder  as  super- 
intendent and  instructor.     Through  his  energy  and 
patience  Mr.  Larson  has  succeeded  in  placing  the 
school  on  a  sound  financial  basis.     The  old  accom- 
modations being  too  small,  in  the  -spring  of  1891 
Mr.  Larson  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  a  handsome 
brick  structure,  costing  $5,000,  surrounded  by  am- 
ple grounds,  and  within  sight  of  the  Indian  Indus- 
trial school,  the  Ramona  Indian  school,  the  state 
penitentiary,  and  other  public  buildings.     The  new 
building,  rented  by  the  territory,  was  formally  opened 
in  the  autumn  of  1891.     He  uses  the  combined  sys 
tem  of  instniction  in  his  school,  making  the  signs 
subservient  to  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  and 
writing.  Mr.  Larson  maintains  an  active  interest  not 
only  in  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  in  the 
territory,  but  in  the  current  topics  and  business  of 
the  day.     He  is  an  extensive  reader,  and  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  valuable  library. 


HTTEY,  Samuel  Baird,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  7,  1843.  The  following  year 
his  parents  removed  to  Philadelphia  where  his  father 
for  many  years  and  up  to  the  date  of  his  death,  in 
1886,  was  president  of  the  Penn  Mutual  life  insur- 
ance company.  His  mother  was  Mary  A.  Baird 
of  Charleston,  8.  C.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Central  high  school  as  the  valedictorian  of  his 
class  in  1859,  and  then  entered  Princeton  college 
where  he  completed  the  course  in  1863,  winning 
prizes  for  oratory  and  debate.  From  college  he 
went  into  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  was  attached  to  the 
San  Jacinto  and  Yantic  with  an  interval  of  service 
on  the  staff  of  Rear- Admiral  Bailey.  He  participated 
in  the  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher  and  Wilmington,  j-e- 
ceiving.  honorable  mention  for  bravery,  and  then 
served  on  blockade  duty  until  December,  1865,  when 
he  resigned  his  commission  and  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  John  C.  Bullitt  and  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
About  the  same  time  he  joined  the  National  guard 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  turn  became  captain,  major, 
and  adjutant-general  on  the  staff  of  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Philadelphia  troops,  until  1878,  when 
he  resigned.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1868 
he  spent  the  first  four  years  of  his  professional  career 
associated  with  his  preceptor,  Mr. 
Bullitt.  Since  1873  he  has  con- 
ducted an  independent  practice. 
Natural  ability,  careful  mental 
training,  a  determined  purpose  to 
succeed, and  a  genius  forhard  work 
won  him  success  from  the  first.  At 
home  in  the  practice  of  every  de- 
partment of  the  law,  except  the 
criminal,  he  has  proved  himself  a 
valuable  colleague  and  a  determin- 
ed opponent  in  many  hotly  contest- 
ed legal  battles.  He  has  secured 
an  important  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice, and  is  surrounded  by  enthus- 
iastic assistants  and  students.  In 
1870  he  was  admitted  to  the  su- 
preme court  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1880,  on  motion  of  Gen. 
B.  F.  Butler,  to  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court.  He  is  counsel  for  the  Penn  Mutual  life  in- 
surance company.  Spring  Garden  fire  insurance 
company,  Edison  Electric  light  company,  the  Bell 
Telephone  company,  and  the  Security  'Trust  com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  while  his  clientage  of  banking 
firms  and  of  business  houses  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia is  very  large.  He  has  frequently  acted  as 
counsel  for  reorganization  committees,  was  concerned 
in  Reading  receivership,  and  in  1892  received  a 
special  retainer  from  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
railroad,  in  its  controversy  with  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Huey  has  been  a  governor  of  the  Uni- 
versity club  and  a  director  of  the  Art  club,  and  is 
also  a  member  of  the  United  Service  and  Country 
clubs.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  bar  associa- 
tion, a  trustee  of  the  Williamson  free  school  of  me- 
chanical trades,  a  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian  hospital, 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  education  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Huey  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Union  League  in  1868.  He  was  a  director  and  secre- 
tary of  that  organization  from  1878  to  1889,  and 
since  the  latter  date,  has  been  its  vice-president. 
When  the  Union  League  was  losing  ground  in  1877 
and  its  membership  rapidly  decreasing,  Mr.  Huey 
and  other  influential  members  determined  to  infuse 
new  life  into  it.  As  its  secretary,  with  both  pen  and 
voice  he  labored  for  the  desired  advancement,  and 
after  ten  years  of  active  service,  resigned  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  organization  which  then  had  a  membership 
of  1,400,  In  recognition  of  his  efforts, the  League  voted 
him  a  gold  medal  and  elected  him  vice-president. 
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FOOTE,  Edward  Bliss,  physician  and  journal- 
ist, was  Ijorn  in  Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  20.  1829.  He 
is  seventh  in  descent  from  Nathaniel  Foote,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Wetherstield,  Conn.,  and  his  great- 
great-grandfather,  Capt.  John  Foote.  served  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  His  early  educational  advan- 
tages were  very  limited,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  printer.  Acquiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  printing  busi- 
ness, and  becoming  proficient 
as  a  writer,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  removed  to  Connecticut, 
where  he  engaged  as  editor  on 
a  weekly  newspaper,  which, 
through  his  efforts,  soon  became 
the  largest  and  most  successful 
weekly  in  the  state.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-two  he  accejoted  a  po- 
sition as  associate  editor  of  a 
leading  New  York  weekly  jour- 
nal. Soon  after,  having  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  successful 
botanical  physician,  he  devot- 
ed all  his  leisure  time  to  the 
study  of  medicine.  He  next 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Brooklyn  "jMorning  Journal," 
the  first  morning  paper  ever 
printed  on  Long  Island,  and  contributed  largely  to 
its  success.  Resigning  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he 
joined  his  old  preceptor,  the  botanical  physician, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  displaying  exceptional  clearness  of 
mental  vision  as  to  the  cause  and  cure  of  disease. 
In  1860  he  was  graduated  from  the  Penu  medical 
university,  where  he  successfully  treated  a  professor 
affected  witli  lung  trouble  that  had  baffled  the  skill 
of  the  best  physicians.  In  fact,  he  has,  during  his 
entire  profe,ssional  career,  demonstrated  the  curabil- 
ity of  consumption.  In  1857-58  he  published  a  work 
entitled  ' '  Medical  Common  Sense, "  which  reached 
a  sale  of  over  350,000  copies,  bringing  his  name 
prominently  before  the  world  as  a  student,  thinker, 
and  author,  and  .securing  for  him  a  large  and  lucra- 
tive practice.  Of  this  work  N.  P.  Willis  wrote: 
' '  '  Medical  Common  Sense '  is  wisdom  cut  and  dried. " 
This  work  was  followed  a  few  years  later  by  ' '  Plain 
Home  Talk,  embracing  Jledical  Common  Sense," 
which  reached  a  circulation  of  over  half  a  million. 
In  1875  Dr.  Foote  completed  a  serial  for  the  young, 
of  five  volumes,  entitled  "Science  in  Story,"  in 
which  he  blended  the  principal  facts  of  anatomy, 
jDhysiology,  and  hygiene,  with  the  stirring  incidents 
of  a  comic  story.  He  is  editor  of  ' '  Dr.  Foote's 
Health  Monthly."  In  his  practice  he  has  made  a 
specialty  of  chronic  diseases,  and  has  effected  many 
remarkable  cures  where  the  ' '  old  school "  system 
has  failed.  A  large  part  of  his  work  has  been  done 
through  correspondence.  Thousands  of  letters  have 
been  received  by  him  from  patients  in  all  parts  of 
this  country  and  Europe,  who  have  been  benefited 
by  his  treatment.  They  attest  the  value  of  his  sei-v- 
ices  and  his  .skill  as  a  physician. 

FOOTE,  Edward  Bond,  physician  and  editor, 
was  born  at  East  Cleveland,  O.,  Aug.  15,  1854,  the 
son  of  Dr.  Edward  Bliss  and  Catharine  6.  Foofc. 
He  took  his  preparatory  studies  at  the  Charlier  insti- 
tute of  New  York,  from  which  he  went  to  Columbia 
college,  where  he  gave  attention  exclusively  to  such 
studies  in  the  scientific  department  as  would  best  fit 
him  for  a  medical  course.  He  then  entered  the  col- 
lege of  physicians  and  surgeons,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1876,  receiving  tlie  Seguin  prize  for 
the  best  report  of  lectures  on  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system.  He  immediately  became  associated  with  his 
father,  and  has  since  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  skill- 


ful practitioner.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  medical  literature,  being  the  author  of  ' '  Health  in 
the  Sunbeam,"  "Bacteria  in  its  Relation  to  Disease," 
"  Dr.  Foote's  Health  Hints,"  "An  Illustrated  Treat- 
ise on  Gvnsecology,  or  Diseases  of  Women;"  "  The 
Radical  Remedy  in  Social  Science;"  "Food:  What 
is  Best  to  Eat,  "'and  of  a  variety  of  essays  relating  to 
medicine  and  hygiene.  He  is  also  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  management  of 
the  "Health  Monthly,"  a  widely 
circulated  periodical  embracing 
subjects  relating  to  human  devel- 
opment, and  strong])'  advocating 
scientific  jiropagation  in  the  human 
family.  In  January,  1880,  he  in- 
vented and  patented  a  wonder 
camera,  which  has  become  widely 
known  under  the  name  of  the  poly- 
opticon,  and  which  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  magic  lantern,  as  it 
can  be  used  without  glass  slides. 
The  "Photographic  Times,"  of 
December,  1882,  says  of  it:  "It 
has  certain  featui-es  of  a  scientific 
nature  that  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  before  in  any  lan- 
terns having  n  similar  intention. 
It  is  in  the  ilhunination  of  opaque 
pictures  where  the  ingenuity  is  found.  A  lamp  hav- 
ing an  argand  burner  is  placed  in  one  focus  of  an 
elliptical  refiector,  the  small  pictures  to  be  shown 
being  in  or  near  its  other  focus.  To  effect  this  the 
reflector  may  be  compared  to  a  huge  egg,  having 
one  half  sliced  off  obliquely,  against  which  the  pict- 
ure is  placed.  The  reflector  is  pierced  for  the  object 
glass."  As  the  result  of  this  invention  polyopticon 
parties  became  quite  common  in  various  sections  of 
the  country,  especially  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

ATKINSON,  Byron  A.,  business  man,  was 
born  at  Sackville,  N.  B.,  in  1854.  His  paternal  an- 
cestors were  all  natives  of  New  Brunswick,  his  grand- 
father having  been  a  shipbuilder  of  considerable  ce- 
lebrity. On  the  maternal  side,  he  is  a  descendant  in 
a  direct  line  of  Sir  Robert  Ennis  of  Stowe,  Scotland, 
whose  enormous  fortune  was  the  cause  of  prolonged 
litigation.  Mr.  Atkinson's  grandfather  spent  a  large 
fortime  in  prfc,senting  his  claims 
to  the  estate,  but  was  eventually 
defeated,  the  property  reverting 
to  Lord  Ray.  His  father  was  a 
shipmaster,  principally  engaged 
in  the  Australian  and  South 
American  trade,  who,  during  the 
thirty-five  years  of  his  life  as  a 
mariner,  commanded  some  of  the 
finest  vessels  .sailing  out  of  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool,  and  vi.sited 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
Byron  A.  was  educated  at  the 
Mount  Allison  Wesleyan  acad- 
emy, but  having  inherited  his  fa- 
ther's marine  tastes,'he  followed 
the  sea  for  some  years.  In  1870  he 
abandoned  this  life,  and  entered 
the  machine  shop  of  S.  A.  Woods 
&  Co.,  at  South  Boston.  After 
three  years  spent  at  this  trade, 
Mr.  Atkinson  began  business  for 
himself  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  making  mattresses 
and  repairing  furniture  in  a  small  way.  .  Tire  out- 
look was  at  first  discouraging,  and  would  have  been 
completely  disheartening  to  a  less  ambitious  and 
persevering  youth.  His  energy  was  untiring,  and 
he  frequently  worked  eighteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  In  1879  he  did  away  with  his  business 
of  repairing  furniture,  and  opened  a  small,  complete 
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stock  of  regular  house  furnishing;  his  former  cus- 
tomers continued  to  patronize  him,  and  his  business 
soon  grew  so  large  that  he  had  to  remove  to  more 
commodious  quarters,  and  in  1883  rented  the  Nassau 
Hall  building,  six  stories  high,  and  having  a  floor 
space  of  100,000  square  feet.  His  business  at  this 
time  amounted  to  $350,000  annually,  and  it  subse- 
quently increased  so  as  to  necessitate  large  accom- 
modations, and  in  1886  the  adjoining  Turn  Hall 
building  was  added.  In  1887  further  additions 
were  made,  and  he  found  himself  in  possession  of 
the_  largest  house-furnishing  establishment  in  the 
"United  States.  To  his  progressive  ideas  may  large- 
ly be  attributed  his  success  in  business.  He  has 
a  happy  faculty  of  anticipating  the  needs  of  the 
public,  and  providing  for  them  in  advance  of  his 
competitors.  He  introduced  the  idea  of  free  delivery 
to  any  portion  of  New  England,  and  of  paying  rail- 
road fare  to  purchasers  from  out  of  town.  He  was 
also  a  warm  advocate  of  purchasing  goods  by  install- 
ments, and  did  much  to  elevate  the  system  in  the 
public  mind.  He  gives  his  personal  attention  to  the 
business,  and  to  his  tireless  efforts  and  example  the 
present  standard  of  the  installment  business  is  due. 
By  dealing  justly  with  his  customers,  and  never  re- 
fusing further  accommodation  in  cases  of  honest  in- 
ability to  meet  a  contract,  he  has  secured  that  stand- 
ard for  the  trade. 

McCONNELL,  Richard  Brumby,  was  born 
at  Ocala,  Marion  county,  Fla.,  in  1867.  His  father, 
who  was  a  native  of  Georgia,  was  the  first  mayor  of 
Ocala,  and  commander  of  the'  Ocala  rifles  during 
the  civil  war.  He  died  in  1889  a  highly  respected 
citizen,  and  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent members  of  the  Florida  bar. 
Mr.  R.  B.  McConnell's  uncle,  Maj. 
Thomas  Kush  McConnell,  was  also 
a  distinguished  officer.  After  grad- 
uating from  West  Point  in  1846,  in 
the  class  with  George  B.  McClellan, 
Jesse  L.  Reno,  George  Stoneman, 
Thomas  J.  Jackson,  Dabney  H. 
Maury.  Geo.  E.  Pickett,  and  oth- 
ers, he  was  assigned  to  the  4th 
infantry,  then  in  Mexico,  and 
foughtat  Molino  del  Rey,  Cheru- 
busco  and  Chapultepec.  He  re- 
signed from  the  army  in  1855;  was 
appointed  commandant  of  the  Geor- 
gia military  institute,  at  Marietta, 
Ga.  When  Georgia  seceded  he 
offered  his  services  to  his  native 
state,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  at 
Mobile,  with  the  rank  of  major, 
where  he  died  in  1861.  R.  B.  McConnell  was  edu- 
cated at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  after  leaving  school  en- 
tered the  Ocala  bank  as  junior  clerk,  and  became 
cashier  in  1885  through  a  special  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, which  gave  him  permission  to  assume  the  du- 
ties of  that  position,  he  being  at  that  time  only 
eighteen  years  of  age.  When  the  Merchants'  na- 
tional bank  was  organized  in  1887  by  John  P.  Dunn, 
he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  position  of  cashier. 
He  is  also  president  of  the  Brooksville  (Florida) 
state  bank,  and  is  probably  the  youngest  hank  presi- 
dent in  the  LTniied  States.  Mr.  McConnell  is  alder- 
man of  the  city  of  Ocala;  captain  of  the  "Ocala 
Rifles;"  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Withlacoochee 
river  phosphate  company;  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Dunnellon  phosphate  company;  treasurer  of  the  La 
Criolla  cigar  manufacturing  company ;  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Florida  bankers'  association, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Baulder  phosphate  company. 
In  1888  he  married  Bessie  Finch,  daughter  of  Capt. 
O.  G.  Pinch,  superintendent  of  S.  S.  O.  &  G.  R.  R. ,  an 
accomplished  woman,  who  is  prominent  in  many 
good  works  carried  on  in  Ocala. 


GrTTNTHEB,  Charles  Godfrey,  mayor  of  New 
York,  was  born  in  New  York  city  Feb.  7,  1823. 
His  parents  were  natives  of  Germany,  who  came 
to  this  country  when  they  were  young.  His  father 
was  Christian  G.  Gunther,  who  was  for  upward 
of  fifty  years  the  leading  fur  merchant  of  New 
York.  He  had  four  sons,  of  whom  the  deceased  was 
the  eldest.  Young  Charles  Gunther  received  his 
early  education  at  the  Moravian  institute  at  Naz- 
areth, Pa.,  and  on  returning  to  New  York  entered 
Columbia  college  grammar  school,  where  lie  com- 
pleted his  studies.  At  an  early  age  he  was  taken  into 
business  by  his  father,  and  some  time  later  the  firm 
of  C.  G.  Gunther  &  Co.,  fur  dealers,  was  established 
in  Maiden  Lane,  compiising  his  father  and  brothers 
and  himself.  Taking  an  active  interest  in  politics 
he  was  early  in  life  one  of  the  hardest  workers  in 
his  party  in  the  city.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Young  Men's  Democratic  general  committee,  and 
his  vote  was  cast  for  Polk  and  Dallas  in  1844.  Mr. 
Gunther  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Democratic 
union  club,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  having 
made  a  visit  to  Europe,  returned  in  time  to  enter 
vigoi-ously  into  the  presidential  campaign,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Franklin  Pierce.  In  1855 
the  Democratic  young  men's  national  club  was 
formed  with  James  T.  Brady  as  president,  and  Mr. 
Gunther  received  its  nomination  as  one  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Almshouse.  He  was  elected,  leading 
his  ticket  by  more  than  5,000  votes,  a  fact  that  was 
significant  of  his.  popularity,  and  was  not  lost  upon 
the  democratic  organization.  He  afterward  became 
president  of  the  board  of  governors.  In  the  spring 
of  1856  he  was  elected  a  sachem  of  Tammany  Hall. 
In  the  contest  of  1861  Mr.  Gun- 
ther was  a  democratic  candidate 
for  the  mayoralty,  but  was  de- 
feated on  that  occasion  by  George 
Opdyke,  the  republican  candi- 
date. In  the  fall  of  1863  he  ran 
again  in  a  three-cornered  cam- 
paign, and  was  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  over  7,000.  He  took  his 
seat  as  mayor  on  Jan.  1,  1864, 
having  the  reputation  of  being  a 
high-toned  and  honorable  mer- 
chant, highly  respected  by  the 
citizens.  As  mayor,  Mr.  Gunther 
was  economical  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  moneys  to  that  ex- 
tent that,  being  invited  to  preside 
over  the  festival  of  the  city  council 
of  New  York  in  honor  of  the  anni- 
versary of  Washington's  birthday, 
Feb.  22, 1864,  he  declined  the  invi- 
tation, "in  order  to  discounten- 
ance so  far  as  is  in  my  power  the  reckless  extra  vagance 
of  the  times."  Mr.  Gunther  was  a  member  of  the  old 
New  York  fire  department,  and  after  its  disband- 
ment  became  president  of  the  Veteran  association. 
After  his  retirement  from  his  term  in  the  mayoralty, 
Mr.  Gunther  attended  strictly  to  his  private  busi- 
ness. He  was  one  of  those  who  recognized  the  possi- 
ble future  of  Coney  Island,  and  he  built  the  first 
steam  road  to  the  beach,  meeting  with  great  opposi- 
tion from  the  old  Dutch  farmers  of  New  Utrecht 
and  Gi'avesend.  Fe  also  erected  a  hotel  at  Coney 
Island,  but  it  was  not  profitable.  He  built  a  large 
hotel  at  Locust  Grove  on  Gravesend  Bay.  This  was 
destroyed  by  fire  some  years  later.  In  1878  Mr. 
Gunther  was  once  more  drawn  into  politics,  and  ran 
for  state  senator  in  the  seventh  senatorial  district, 
but  was  defeated.  He  left  a  widow,  two  sons, 
Christian  G.  Gunther  and  George  A.  Gunther,  also 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  James  Miller  and  Miss  Amelia 
B.  Gunther.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  East  Four- 
teenth street,  New  York  city,  Jan.  23,  1885. 
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CUTLER,  Manasseh.,  clergyman  and  congress- 
man, was  born  at  Killingly,  Conn.,  May  13,  1743. 
His  father  was  Hezekiah,  descendant  of  .James  Cut- 
ler, who  left  Norfolkshire,  Eng. ,  settled  at  Water- 
town,  Mass. ,  in  1634,  and  married  Anna,  sister  of  Capt. 
John  Grout's  wife,  a  woman  of  wonderful  decision, 
energy  and  enterprise.  The  mother  of  Manasseh 
was  Susannah  Clark  Cutler,  daughter  of  one  of  the 
early  surveyors  of  Windham  county.  Conn.,  a  lady 
of  great  personal  beauty  and  streugtli  of  mind,  with 
an  education  in  advance  of  her  limes.  He  grew  up 
on  a  farm,  and  was  prepared  for  Yale  college,  whence 
he  was  graduated  in  1765  by  Rev.  Aaron  Brown,  of 
Killingly.  In  college  he  was  distinguished  for  dili- 
gence and  proficiency,  and  was  graduated  with  high 
honor.  Teaching  for  a  time  at  Dedham,  Mass., 
Sept.  7,  1766,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Thomas  Balch,  pastor  in  that  town,  and  at 
once  settled  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  establish- 
ing himself  as  a  merchant  at  Edgartown.  Early  in 
1767  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  to  prac- 
tice in  that  place,  but  in  November  of  the  same  year 
commenced  the  study  of  theology.  As  early  as 
June,  1769,  his  journals  record  an  observation  of  the 
transit  of  Venus,  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  scien- 
tific records  from  his  pen.  Sept.  11,  1771,  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Ipswich  hamlet,  Mass., 
which  became  the  t"wn  of  Hamil- 
ton, Mass.,  in  1793.  His  journal, 
although  brief  and  somewhat  frag- 
mentary, conveys  a  vivid  impres- 
sion of  the  feeling  created  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  by  the 
measui'es  of  the  British  government 
which  culminated  in  the  outbreak 
of  llie  American  revolution,  and 
of  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
battle  of  Lexington  (Mass.)  Apr. 
19,  1775.  His  entry  made  on  the 
8th  of  May  says  that  forty  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  and  twenty  wound- 
ed; that  there  were  2,000  British 
regulars  at  Lexington,  a  force  of 
1,200  having  joined  one  of  800, 
and  that  800  of  these  were  killed 
and  wounded  and  taken  prisoners, 
about  300  colonials  being  engaged.  He  states  also 
that  the  English  "took  only  two  prisoners,  but 
-  what  they  killed  or  let  go  again."  The  same  jour- 
nal proves  the  forces  engaged  in  the  Bunker  Hill 
battle  at  5,000  British,  and  3,000  to  3,000  Americans, 
and  the  American  loss  at  fifty  killed,  vdth  twenty  to 
thirty  taken  prisoners;  the  English  loss,  1,400  privates 
killed  and  wounded  and  eighty-four  officers.  Jan. 
2,  1776,  Mr.  Cutler  entered  the  following:  "Mr. 
Whipple  and  I  made  some  preparations  to  make 
saltpetre. "  "  Feb.  1st  went  to  Salem,  and  bought  ket- 
tles for  saltpetre  works."  Aug.  25th  he  received  a 
message  to  go  to  Dorchester,  Mass. ,  and  supply  the 
regiment  of  Col.  Ebenezer  Francis  as  its  chaplain, 
to  which  his  church  agreed.  His  commission  was 
dated  Sept.  5,  1776,  and  signed  "by  order  of  the 
major  part  of  the  Mas.sachusetts  council."  This 
chaplaincy  was  closed  by  Jan.  1,  1777,  and  he  re- 
sumed his  duties  at  Ipswich,  where  his  pastoral 
relations  were  continuous  thence  onward  until  his 
death.  In  1778  he  was  chaplain  to  Gen.  Titcomb's 
brigade  in  the  unsuccessful  campaign  of  Gen.  Sulli- 
van, undertaken  to  disladge  the  British  from  New- 
port, R.  I.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  year  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine,  which  he  prosecuted  success- 
fully, and  ultimately  secured  among  the  medical 
profession  of  his  day  the  reputation  of  a  safe  and 
skillful  physician.  In  May  and  June,  1779,  he  had 
no  less  than  forty  small-pox  patients  under  his  care 
at  Wenham,  JIass.    Lord's  Day,  Sept.  13,  1779,  he 


journalized:  "Col.  Jackson's  regiment  passed 
through  town  on  their  way  to  the  Eastward,  and 
came  as  far  as  here.  They  encamped  in  the  meeting- 
house. The  field  officers.  Col.  Cobb  and  Maj.  Pres- 
cott,  put  up  with  me.  We  lodged  four  commissioned 
otflcers,  and  supplied  the  soldiers  with  sauce,  milk, 
wood,  etc. ,  without  pay. "  In  1782  he  opened  his  pop- 
ular and  successful  private  reading-school,  which  was 
continued  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  He  also 
taught  seamen  the  art  of  navigation,  insti-ucting  par- 
ticularly in  lunar  observations.  Meanwhile  he  was 
botanizing  steadily,  being  the  first  to  examine  the 
flora  of  Nev  England,  and  holding  correspondence 
with  scientific  observers  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  His  astronomical  observations 
were  also  carried  forward.  In  1784,  with  others,  he 
made  the  first  ascent  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington in  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  estimated  the  height  of  the  summit  above  sea-level 
at  9,000  feet,  an  area  in  excess  of  3,707  feet.  Early 
in  1787  he,  with  others,  formed  "The  Ohio  com- 
pany, "  an  organization  to  promote  the  settlement  of 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States  government  on 
the  Ohio  river,  mainly  by  New  Englanders  and 
largely  by  officers  who  had  sei^ved  in  the  revolution, 
and  their  families,  through  the  purchase  of  1,000,000 
acres  of  lands  from  congress,  to  which  500, 000  acres 
were  added  for  bad  lands  and  incidental  charges. 
This  arrangement  was  finally  brought  about  by  the 
personal  visit  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler  to  the  federal  con- 
gress in  New  York,  and  the  first  location  of  these 
settlers,  who  became  the  pioneers  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  state  of  Ohio,  was  at  the  present  Marietta 
in  that  commonwealth.  Simple  details  are  to  be 
found  in  the  "Life,  Journals  and  Correspondence 
of  the  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  LL.D.,"  by  W.  P.  and 
J.  P.  Cutler  (3  vols.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  1888).  The 
original  paity  of  settlers,  in  which  was  one  of  his 
own  sons,  aged  nineteen,  left  Dr.  Cutler's  house  in 
Ip.swich,  Mass.,  Dec.  3,  1787.  The  wagon,  which 
he  had  made  ready  as  a  protection  from  cold  and 
storm,  and  which  preceded  the  company  and  their 
baggage,  was  covered  with  black  canvas,  and  on 
its  sides  was  the  inscription  in  white  letters,  "For 
the  Ohio  at  the  Muskingum."  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler  af- 
terward visited  Marietta,  where  this  party  took  up 
their  habitation  Apr.  7,  1788,  traveling  in  a  sulky 
750  miles  in  twenty-nine  days.     His  greatest  service 


to  this  colony,  however,  and  as  well  to  the  United 
States,  was  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787  framed 
by  Nathan  Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  but  drafted  by 
Mr.  Cutler  for  Dane's  presentation  and  advocacy  in 
congress,  the  title  of  the  bill  being  '  'An  Ordinance  for 
the  Government  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States 
Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,"  and  its  sixth  arti- 
cle, as  finally  adopted,  reads:  "  There  shall  be 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said 
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territory,  otherwise  than  in  punisliment  of  crimes 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted," 
thus  excluding  human  slavery  from  this  vast  domain. 
1  he  date  of  the  passage  of  this  ordinance  was  July 
13   1787.     In  the  year  1791  he  received  the  degree 
ot  LL.D.  from  Yale  college.    In  1795  he  declined  a 
commission  as  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
Ohio  territory.     But  he  always  had  the  cares  of  the 
early  settlers  more  or  less  in  charge,  and  persistently 
advanced  their  interests,  preparing  for  them,  among 
his  other  services,  the  charter  of  what  became  Mari- 
etta college.    In  May,  1800,  he  was  chosen  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature.     In  1801  he  was  elected  as 
representative  to  the  United  States  congress  as  an 
active  federalist,  where  he  continued  four  years,  but 
declined  a  second  term  on  account  of  ill  health.    He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  society, 
and  other  scientific  societies,  and  his  paper,  contrib- 
uted to  their  "Proceedings,"  had  good  repute.     He 
died  at  Hamilton,  Essex  countv,  Mass.,  July  28, 1833. 
Mcpherson,   John    Bhoderlck,    senator, 
was  born  at  York,  Livingston  county,  N.  Y.,  May  9, 
1883.     He  came  of  the  sturdy  Scottish  stock  that  has 
rnade  Scotland  illustrious,  and  has 
vitalized    republican    liberty   in 
America,  and  received  a  common 
school  and  academic  education. 
In  1859,  at  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
he  settled  in  Jersey  City,  his  pres- 
ent home.     He  was  alderman  for 
six  years,  from   1864,  and  three 
years  president  of  the  board;  pres- 
ident of  the  People's  Gas  Light 
company,  1888-89;  state  senator, 
1871-73,andTildenandHendricks 
elector  in  1876.     He  was  elected 
U.  S.  senator  three  times,  in  1877, 
1883,  and  1889.    Mr.  McPherson 
is   well  known  throughout   the 
whole  country,  and  is  an  acknowl- 
edged leader  in  the  U.  S.  senate. 
Perhaps  no  better  proof  of  his 
worth  could  be  given  than  the 
fact  that  in  eighteen  years  from 
the  time  he  came,  a  stranger,  to 
the  commonwealtli  of  New  Jer- 
sey, he  was  chosen  to  represent  her  in  the  nation- 
al" councils,  while  through  all  the  changes  of  poli- 
tics and  the  rivalries  of  ambitious  men,  he  has  at- 
tained such  a  hold  upon  the  affection  and  conti- 
dence  of  his  people  that  he  has  been  twice  re-elected. 
Not  only;  has  he  been  distinguished  in  public  life, 
but  also  in  business,  his  energy  and  capacity  coupled 
with  his  admirable  integrity  and  judgment  having 
made  him  a  fortune  in  cattle  dealing  on  a  large 
scale.     In  all  business  enterprises  he  has  been  a  type 
of  honor  and  practical  sagacity.     In  the  senate  he 
has  taken  the  highest  rank  as  an  exhaustive  and 
philosophical  student,  and  a  broad  and  conservative 
statesman,  his  mastery  of  financial  and  economical 
questions  being  pre-eminent.     He  has  made  lofty 
and  powerful  speeches  on  finance,  silver,  and  the 
•  tariff,  showing  profound  research,  a  rare  faculty  for 
argument,  and  the  largest  catholicity  of  spirit.     In 
the  great  senate  tariff  debate  of  the  fifty-first  congress 
he  bore  mainly  the  heavy  burden  of  party  leadership, 
demonstrating  himself  a  loaded  depository  of  tariff 
knowledge  which  he  showed  remarkable  skill  in  us- 
ing readily  and  effectively.     He  also  made  one  of 
the  ablest  democratic  speeches  on  the  election  bill. 
He  married  Miss  Gregory  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1867. 
The  social  side  of  his  character  is  as  pleasant  as  his 
public  life  is  marked. 

HOWARD,  John  Eager,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Baltimore  county,  Md.,  June  4,  1752.  He  was  care- 
fully educated,  and,  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
baeamc  heir  to  extensive  estates.      He  entered  the 


patriot  army  in  1775,  led  a  company  at  the  battle 
of  "White  Plains,  in  October,  1776,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1776,  was  made  major  of  the  4th  Maryland 
regiment.     Owing  to  his  conspicuous 
gallantry  in  battles  at  Germantown, 
Monmouth,  Camden,  and  other  places, 
he  was  promoted,  in  1780,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of    the  5th  Maryland 
regiment.    In  the  autumn  of  that  year 
he  was  transferred  to  the  southern 
army,  under  Gen.  Greene.      At  the 
battle  of  Cowpens,  Jan,  17,  1781,  he 
headed  a  charge  that  secured  a  victory 
for  the  patriot  forces,  receiving,  in 
person,  at  this  battle,  the  surrender  of 
seven  British  officers.    For  his  services 
he  was  subsequently   voted  a  gold 
medal  by  congress.   He  rendered  great       '         " 
aid  to  Gen.  Greene,  in  the  retreat  from   <V/     f  fS!'' 
Guilford  Court-House,  in  March,  1781.  -^-f^;^^^^^^*^: 
At  the  battle  of  Hobkirk's  Hill,   in 
April,  1781,  he  commanded  the  3d  Maryland  regi- 
ment, and  at  Eutaw  Springs  he  was  badly  wounded 
while  leading  a  charge.   In  1789  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Maryland,  serving  until  1792,  and  from  179^ 
until  1803  he  sat  in  the  U.  S.  senate.    In  1798,  when 
war  with  France  threatened,  he  was  appointed  a 
major-general  by  Washington.     In  1816  he  was  a 
candidate  for  vice-president,  but  was  not  elected 
He  died  at  Belvedere,  Md.,  Oct.  12,  1827. 

WELLAUER,  Jacob,  merchant  and  importer, 
was  born  in  Cabton  Thurgan,  Switzerland,  Nov.  6, 
1840,  son  of  Henry  and  Anna  Wellauer,  who  emi 
grated  to  America  in  1849,  lived  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
about  six  months,  then  removed  to  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Jacob  Wellauer  received  his  education  at  a  common 
district  school,  and  spent  his  early  days  up  to  his 
twenty-first  year  on  his  father's  farm,  in  Waukesha 
county.  In  1861  he  removed  to  Oshkosh,  and  there 
learned  to  manufacture  Swiss  cheese.  In  1863  he 
returned  to  Milwaukee,  estab- 
lished a  wholesale  and  retail 
fancy  grocery,  and  was  also 
active  in  the  business  of  im- 
porting cheese  and  other  del- 
icacies. In  1873  he  sold  out 
the  retail  business,  and  started 
exclusively  in  wholesale  gro- 
ceries. His  stock  in  1863  was 
bought  with  loaned  money,  ex- 
cepting about  $150,  which  he 
could  call  his  own.  The  sales 
at  that  time  were  small,  but  in- 
Creased  steadily  until  he  had 
one  of  the  largest  businesses  in 
that  line  in  the  Northwest.  On 
Nov.  6, 1868,  he  was  married  to 
Anna  Hahn,  a  native  of  Ger- 
many. In  1876,  in  connection 
with  his  business  as  importer 
and  manufacturer  of  cheese,  he 
engaged  extensively  in  manu- 
facturing Bologna  sausage, 
which  proved  profitable,  and  added  largely  to  his  busi- 
ness. In  1888  he  became  interested  in  the  Northwest- 
ern Woolen  Mills,  now  Milwaukee  Worsted  Mills,  of 
which  enterprise  he  is  a  large  stockholder  and  an 
officer.  He  has  large  mining  and  farming  interests 
throughout  the  West,  to  which  he  devotes  the  same 
careful  attention  and  personal  oversight  given  to  his. 
manufacturing  interests.  The  result  of  this  close 
supervision  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  his 
enterprises  until  they  have  all  become  money-making 
properties.  Mr.  Wellauer  conducts  an  extensive  stock 
farm  three  miles  west  of  Milwaukee,finding  in  the  sur- 
roundings rest  from  the  cares  of  business  and  ample 
opportunity  to  exercise  his  taste  for  rural  life. 
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PACKARD,  Silas  Sadler,  educator,  was  born 
in  Cummington,  Mass.,  Apr.  38, 1836,  the  fourth  son 
of  Chester  Packard,  whose  father,  Abel  Packard, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Cummington,  having 
removed  there  in  1774,  five  years  before  the  town 
was  founded.  He  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Samuel 
Packard,  who  came  from  Hingham,  Eng.,  and  set- 
tled in  what  is  now  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. ,  in 
1638.  In  1833  Chester  Packard  went  to  Fredonia, 
Licking  county,  O.,  with  his  family,  traveling  the 
entire  distance  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  by  water.  Tlie 
boy,  Silas,  had  the  ordinary  advantages  of  the  dis- 
trict school  until  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  went 
for  two  terms  to  the  Granville  academy.  The  youth 
had  a  natural  taste  for  grammar  and  mathematics, 
and  was  always  the  best  penman  in  school,  having 
shown  an  aptitude  for  writing  at  a  very  early  age. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  commenced  to  teach,  taking 
at  first  classes  in  penmanship,  after  the  then  fashion 
of  peripatetic  writing-schools,  "boarding  round,"  in 
the  mode  of  the  times.  In  1845  he  went  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  remained  there  over  two  years,  teaching 
school  and  painting  portraits.  He  removed  to  Cin- 
cin-na'ti  in  1848,  and  was  employed  as  a  teacher  of 
penmanship  in  Bartlett's  commercial  college.  In 
1850  lie  married  Marion  Crocker,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Daniel  Crocker,  of  New  York,  and  removed  to 
Adrian,  Mich.,'  where  he  also  taught  writing  for 
more  than  a  year,  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  he 
went  to  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  to  teach  writing,  book- 
keeping and  drawing  in  the  Lockport  union  school, 
and  two  years  later  removed  to  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Here  he  established  the  "Niagara  River  Pilot," 
which  he  conducted  with  energy  and  success  until 
1856,  when  he  became  associated  with  Bryant  & 
Stratton  in  the  management  of  their  Buffalo  college, 
entering  upon  the  real  work  of  his  life.  From  Buf- 
falo he  went  to  Chicago,  and  established,  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Stratton,  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  col- 
lege. In  May,  1858,  Mr.  Packard  began  his  work 
in  New  York  city  bj'  establishing,  in  connection 
with  Bryant  &  Stratton,  his  business  college.  This 
institution  was  the  first  tenant  of  the  Cooper  Insti- 
tute building.  In  1863  it  was  removed  to  the  Mor- 
timer building,  corner  of  Twenty-Second  street  and 
Broadway,  and  in  1870  to  the  Methodist  building, 
corner  of  Eleventh  street  and  Broadway.  It  took 
possession  of  its  present  ample  quarters,  corner  of 
Fourth  avenue  and  Twenty- 
third  street,  in  1887.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard's chief  distinction  is  as  an 
author  of  commercial  text-books. 
In  1859-60  he  prepared  the  Bry- 
ant &  Stratton  bookkeeping  ser- 
ies, which  were  the  leading  text- 
books on  that  subject,  and  more 
recently  the  Packard  manual  of 
bookkeeping  and  the  Packard 
arithmetic.  He  is  the  oldest  in 
continuous  service,  and  the  best 
known  business-college  man  in 
the  United  States,  and  his  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  promoting  the 
business  educators'  exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.  In  the  creation,  develop- 
ment and  management  of  his  suc- 
cessful college,  Mr.  Packard  seems 
to  have  been  governed  by  two 
leading  ideas:  first,  to  meet  the  real  wants  of  the 
business  community  in  the  matter  of  well-trained 
clerks,  and  next,  to  render  his  institution  worthy  the 
name  of  ' '  college. "  Not  only  is  his  influence  felt 
in  his  own  country,  but  much  that  he  has  done  and 
is  doing  has  been  fitly  recognized  abroad.  The 
business  schools  of  France,  particularly  those  at 
Paris  and   Rouen,  under  the  management  of  the 


chamber  of  commerce  at  Paris,  were  founded  on 
Mr.  Packard's  model,  and  after  a  careful  personal 
examination  of  his  methods;  and  the  Bureau  com- 
mercial of  the  Antwerp  school  has  taken  some  of  its 
features  from  Mr.  Packard's  scheme  of  "business 
practice."  He  is  recognized  from  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other  as  an  educator  who  has  nobly  served  his 
day  and  generation,  and  who  is  yet  striving  to  make 
the  world  better  by  increasing  the  sum  of  the  world's 
knowledge.  He  died  in  New  Yoric,  Oct.  37,  1898. 

MacCHESNEY,  diaries  Eugene,  educator, 
was  born  in  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7, 1861,  son  of 
Wm.  N.  and  Mary  (Miller)  MacChesney.  The  family 
which  bears  that  name  is  of  ancient  lineage,  dating 
back  to  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  year  1681 
in  the  records  of  New  Amsterdam  do  we  find  first 
mention  of  it.  The  syllable  Mac,  Mc  or  M  re- 
veals the  early  Scottish  migration  of  one  branch  of 
the  family.  It  is  to  this  branch,  the  fighting  stock 
of  the  family,  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Dr.  C. 
Eugene  MacChesney,  belongs.  His  great-grandfather 
was  at  Yorktown  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis. 
His  great-uncle  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker ' 
Hill.  His  great-grandfather,  on  the  maternal  side, 
was  in  charge  of  a  regiment  in  the  war  of  1813. 
Dr.  MacChesney,  inheriting  these  characteristic 
quantities  of  a  bold  and  brave  ancestry,  is  a  man 
of  aggressive  character  and  determined  mind.  With 
him,  to  meet  an  obstacle  is  to 
surmount  it.  Dr.  MacChesney, 
though  a  young  man,  is  rec- 
ognized authority  on  eduoation- 
af  topics.  He  took  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  at  the  University 
School  ^of  Pedagogy  in  New 
York.  'This  is  the  first  school 
of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  He  completed  the  four 
years'  course  in  two,  and  was 
graduated  the  youngest  man 
to  complete  the  full  pedagog- 
ical course.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
receiving  from  that  conserv- 
ative institution  the  degrees 
of  A.B.  and  A.M.  He  has 
also  received  the  degrees  of 
LL.B.  and  LL.M.  from  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  While  liv- 
ing at  Burlington  he  enjoyed  the  social  life  and 
cultivating  influence  of  the  families  of  Senator 
Geo.  F.  Edmunds,  Edward  T.  Phelps,  minister 
to  the  court  of  St.  James,  President  Buckham, 
and  those  of  the  faculty.  Being  fond  of  oratory 
and  public  speaking,  before  sitting  down  to  his  life 
woi'k  of  teaching,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
National  school  of  oratory  at  Philadelphia.  Here 
he  obtained  the  careful  drill  that,  added  to  natural 
gifts,  made  him  a  talented  speaker  and  magnetic 
elocutionist.  He  carefully  prepared  himself  to  be- 
come a  thoroughly  practical  instructor  in  his  profes- 
sion. Invited  by  influential  citizens  of  the  city  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  he  founded  a  college  preparatory 
school  that,  from  a  small  institution,  grew  to  be 
a  flourishing  school,  ranking  with  the  best  in  the 
state.  The  students  from  this  school  are  in  Yale, 
Columbia,  Princeton,  Rutgers  colleges,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  Dr.  MacChesney,  to  avoid  the 
narrowness  that  often  befalls  professional  men,  trav- 
els extensively  during  the  summer  months.  In  ad- 
dition to  crossing  the  continent  he  is  very  familiar 
with  the  greater  part  of  Western  Europe.  His  ti-av- 
els  south  have  extended  to  Rome  and  Pompeii.  His 
last  trip  made  him  familiar  with  the  life"  and  cus- 
toms of  Egypt,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  Servia, 
Roumania,  and  Austria.  He  is  thus  able  to  give  his 
students  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  traveling  up 
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the  Nile,  ascending  the  pyramids  and  exploring  the 
nuns  of  the  Parthenon.  His  visit  to  King  George 
111.  ot  Greece,  and  his  descriptions  of  the  elaborate 
ceremony  attending  the  weekly  prayers  of  the  Sul- 
tan and  the  brilliant  spectacle  of  the  annual  review 
of  the  army  by  the  German  emperor  serve  to  make 
him  an  interesting  instructor.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Phi  Delta  Phi,  tlie  Sigma  Phi,  and  the  masonic 
fraternities,  and  is  a  communicant  of  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer.  As  a  mere  pastime.  Dr.  MacChesney 
was  able  in  eighteen  months'  study  to  obtain  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  of  New  York,  which  entitled  him  to 
practice  in  any  court  in  the  Empire  state.  His  fond- 
ness for  law,  coupled  with  a  natural  desire  for  scho- 
lastic attainment,  made  this  an  easy  task  for  him. 
Had  he  not  been  a  successful  pedagogue  it  is  safe  to 
predict  he  would  have  become  an  able  juiist. 

McELLIGOTT,  James  N.,  educator,  was  born 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  13,  1813.  His  ancestors  were 
natives  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  family 
name  is  still  localized  in  the  settlement  of  Bally- 
McElligott.  Coming  to  New  York  at  an  early  age, 
he  entered  in  due  course  the  New  York  university, 
which  he  left  to  become  instructor,  later  vice-princi- 
pal, and  finally  principal  of  the  Mechanics'  society 
institute.  In  1853,  at  the  solicitation  of  many  promi- 
nent gentlemen,  he  opened  a  classical  school,  which 
he  conducted  with  signal  success  till  his  death.  In 
1845  he  published  "  McBUigott's  Manual,  Analytical 
and  Synthetical,  of  Orthography  and  Definition." 
which  was  followed  by  "The  Young  Analyzer"  in 
1849,  by  "The  Humorous  Speaker  "  in  1853,  and  by 
' '  The  American  Debater  "  in  1855.  During  this  time 
he  was  also  editor  of  "  The  Teacher's  Advocate  "  (in 
1848).  The  series  known  as ' '  Professor  Sanders's"  also 
owes  largely  its  success  to  his  well-known  partici- 
pation in  their  preparation.  His  last  literary  work 
given  to  the  public  was  an  introduction  to  "Hail- 
man's  Object  'Teaching. "  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  engaged  upon  a  Latin  grammar,  which  he 
had  arranged  to  follow  up  with  a  similar  work  on 
Greek.  His  exceptional  fondness  for  the  languages 
had  led  him  to  acquire  French  and  German,  both  of 
which  he  spoke  with  fluency.  He  had  also  made 
deep  researches  in  Sanskrit  lore.  In  1840  Yale 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  M.A.,  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  "Manual,"  and  in  1853  Harrodsburg 
college  (Ky.)  conferred  LL.D.  for  his  "Analyzer." 
In  1837  he  became  a  candidate  for  orders  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  but  was  not  ordained. 
He  labored  actively  among  the  poor,  and  was  inter- 
ested in  the  Epiphany  mission  church,  raising  a  fund 
for  its  future  support.  He  was  president  of  the  State 
teachers'  association.  In  the  highest  sense  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  he  was  courtly,  but  courteous;  dig- 
nified, but  affable;  learned,  but  unostentatious;  of 
exceeding  firmness,  but  of  rare  gentleness.  He  died 
in  New  York  city  Oct.  23,  1866. 

POPE,  O.  C,  was  born  in  Washington  county, 
Ga.,  Feb.  15,  1843.  He  is  of  remote  Welsh  descent. 
When  Charles  II.  became  king  of  England,  tlie  es- 
tate of  his  ancestors  was  confiscated,  owing  to  their 
having  been  strong  adherents  of  Cromwell,  and 
they  came  to  this  country  to  repair  their  losses;  set- 
tled in  Virginia,  then  in  North  Carolina,  and  finally 
in  Georgia.  Dr.  Pope's  early  education  was  con- 
ducted at  schools  of  the  best  standing,  supplemented 
in  his  sixteenth  year  by  entrance  into  Mercer  uni- 
versity, from  which  he  was  graduated  a  B.D.  in 
1860.  Immediately  following  this  event  came  the 
charge  of  a  church  in  Louisville,  Ga.,  and  before 
he  was  nineteen  he  married  a  Miss  Sinquefield  of  Jef- 
ferson county.  When  the  fact  of  secession  was  an- 
nounced in  1861  he  resigned  his  clerical  duties,  and 
enlisted  as  a  private.  He  rendered  military  service 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  W.  G.  M.  Davis,  in  the  Tennessee 


and  Kentucky  campaigns.  When  peace  was  re- 
stored, the  disorganized  churches  and  the  desolated 
country  made  extreme  poverty  the  inevitable  lot  of 
those  who,  previous  to  the  war,  liad  depended  upon 
ministerial  charges  for  support.  Dr.  Pope  at  once 
began  teaching  and  preaching,  and,  by  arduous 
labor  with  rigid  economy,  fitted  up  a  home  to  which 
he  hoped  to  retire  as  country  parson.  Three  years 
of  successful  work  followed  at  Jefferson  High  school, 
and  in  1874  he  accepted  a  call  as  pastor  to  a  church 
in  Morristown.  His  editorial  skill  came  to  light  in 
the  publication  of  the  "Baptist  Reflector,"  and  fi- 
nancial success  soon  followed.  In 
1877  he  became  pastor  of  the  Cen- 
tral Baptist  church,  Nashville. 
After  a  short  interval  he  was  busi- 
ly at  work  in  his  favorite  pursuits, 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Texas 
"Baptist  Herald,"  a  paper  that 
has  attained  a  position  of  marked 
influence  in  the  West.  His  re- 
moval to  New  York  in  1885  fol- 
lowed his  election  to  the  oflnce  of 
superintendent  of  the  Church  ed- 
ifice department  of  the  American 
Baptist  home  mission  society. 
His  duties  in  this  line  extend 
over  the  American  continent, 
embracing  Mexico  and  Alaska. 
Prosperous  under  his  manage- 
ment the  department  has  con- 
structed about  seventy  -  five 
churches  a  year.  He  lias  gone 
over,  personally,  the  entire  field  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  made  fifteen  trips  into  Mexico,  and 
visited  the  chief  European  cities.  The  society  over 
which  he  presides  is  composed  of  3,000,000  mem- 
bers, who  contribute  about  $500,000  for  varied 
missionary  labor.  He  writes  for  denominational 
papers  of  the  best  standing,  and  gives  the  church 
tlie  benefit  of  his  commercial  skill.  In  1880  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Baylor  university. 
Dr.  Pope  is  a  member  of  the  Calvary  Baptist  church. 
New  York  city.  In  business  he  is  thoroughly  efii- 
cient,  steadily  accumulating  capital.  In  the  pulpit 
he  is  ready  and  forcible;  his  writings  exhibit  concise 
presentation  of  his  thought.  His  powers  of  endur- 
ance, sanguine  temperament,  and  genial  disposition, 
added  to  his  mental  skill,  are  traits  well  adapted  to 
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ensure  success. 


RICE,  Willard  Martin,  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Lowville,  Lewis  county,  N.  Y.,  Aiir.  30,  1817.  , 
He  was  graduated  from  Wesleyan  university  in  1837, 
was  tutor  there  for  three  years,  and  then  established 
a  classical  school  in  Philadelphia.  Having  studied 
theology  privately,  he  was,  in  October,  1858,  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Moyamensing  churcli.  In  1863 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  church, 
and  in  1874  to  Berwyn,  Chester  county,  Pa.  This 
charge  he  resigned  in  October,  1876,  and  has  since 
lived  in  Philadelphia,  devoting  himself  to  the  work 
of  the  Presbyterian  board  of  publicatiou,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  member  from  1860,  and  recording 
clerk  from  1862.  He  has  prepared  the  "Westmin- 
ster Question  Book"  (17  vols.,  1875-91);  "Lesson 
Leaf"  (1878-91),  and  "Quarterly"  (1880-91),  which 
are  in  general  use  in  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  de- 
nomination throughout  the  land,  and  the  "History 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  Sabbath-School 
Work"  (1889).  He  has  also  done  much  other  edi- 
torial work,  besides  writing  for  the  press.  He  has 
been  repeatedly  a  member  of  the  general  assembly; 
was  clerk  of  the  synod  of  Philadelphia,  1870-81,  and 
of  its  presbytery  1858-74  and  1878-91.  In  1866  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Wesleyan  uni- 
versity. 
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ORR,  William,  manufacturer  and  inventor,  was 
born  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  March  13,  1808,  and,  witli 
his  parents,  came  to  this  country  in  1811.  For  a 
time  the  family  lived  in  New  York.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Orr's  parents  lived  in  Columbiaville,  and  after  a 
short  residence  removed  to  Troy,  N.  Y.  In  1826  he 
became  an  apprentice  to  a  fur- 
niture manufacturer  and  served 
liis  time.  Subsequently  he 
bought  out  his  employer.  In 
1835  he  formed  a  copartner- 
ship with  his  brother  Alexan- 
der, and  engaged  in  the  print- 
ing of  wall  paper,  under  the 
firm  name  of  A.  &  W.  Orr.  In 
1888  the  business  place  of  the 
firm  was  burned  out  and  Mr. 
Orr  neai-ly  lost  his  life  trying 
to  save  his  property.  One  of 
his  employees  was  burned  to 
death.  The  first  machinery 
ever  used  to  print  paper  by  cyl- 
inders, on  which  the  designs 
or  patterns  for  paper-hangings 
were  engraved  or  disposed, 
William  Orr  claimed  was  in- 
vented and  constructed  by  him. 
The  priuciple  involved  was  that  used  in  cylindrical 
printing  presses.  His  invention  consisted  in  engrav- 
ing and  disposing  the  designs  or  patterns  on  a  cylin- 
der, with  various  other  features  for  receiving  and 
disposing  of  the  impressed  sheet.  In  1858  he  began 
the  m^mufacture  of  wall  and  printing  papers  at  Troy, 
jST.  Y.  He  claimed  to  be  the  first  to  manufacture 
merchantable  printing  paper  with  wood  fibre  in  it; 
.  and  in  1854  made  paper  containing  one-fourth 
.basswpod  fibre  and  three-fourths  rags.  This  claim 
was  never  disputed.  Mr.  Orr  also  invented  the 
wooden  head  with  tube  and  rod  to  protect  paper 
when  transported  in  rolls.  He  also  was  the  inventor 
.  of  a  method  of  using  water  power  to  advantage,  for 
which  he  obtained  letters  patent  in  1890.  A  similar 
plan  was  adopted  and  used  in  the  work  of  utilizing 
the  Palls  of  Niagara.  Mr.  Orr  was  very  ingenious, 
possessing  qualities  of  mind  of  a  superior  order.  He 
was  well  known  to  all  millwrights  by  his  numerous 
and  valuable  improvements,  and  the  methods  in- 
vented by  him  for  the  use  of  turbine  water-wheels 
and  tlie  utilization  of  power  produced  by  them.  His 
inventions  were  the  result  of  many  years  of  practical 
experience  in  hydi-aulics.  For  more  than  fifty  years 
he  was  engaged  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
industries  In  Troy.  During  his  business  career  he 
traveled  extensively  both  in  America  and  Europe, 
and  through  his  powers  of  observation  remembered 
many  things  that  others  would  not  care  about.  His 
brain  was  a  storehouse  of  valuable  information,  and 
often  the  public,  through  the  newspapers,  was  given 
the  benefit  of  his  large  experience.  Wherever  he 
went  comparisons  were  made  by  him  between  Troy 
and  other  localities  in  respect  to  manufacturing  ad- 
vantages and  facilities  for  bu.siness,  and  he  was  al- 
ways enthu.siastically  in  favor  of  his  own  city  and 
country,  always  claiming  that  he  never  saw  or  found 
any  place  with  better  advantages.  Mr.  Orr  was  an 
advocate  of  the  Troy  and  New  England  (or  Boston) 
railroad,  and  attached  much  importance  to  the  rail 
road  connections  which  would  result.  During  the 
early  part  of  his  business  career  he  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  in  the  section  of  the  country  where  his 
wall-paper  factory  was  situated  the  quality  of  paper 
he  desired.  He  accordingly  built  a  mill  at  Benning- 
ton, Vt. ,  in  1838.  He  was  obliged  to  cart  his  goods  to 
Troy,  and  accordingly  when  the  Troy  &  Boston  rail- 
r(jad  was  projected  he  labored  earnestly  in  its  interest, 
and  for  several  years  was  a  director  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Orr  was  in  eveiy  sense  of  the  word  a  self  made 


man.  By  virtue  of  his  active  and  ingenious  mind, 
his  industrious  habits,  integrity  of  character  and  en- 
ergy, he  made  his  way  unaided  to  an  enviable  posi- 
tion, not  only  in  his  business,  but  as  a  citizen.  He 
was  a  representative  man,  an  honor  to  the  city  in 
which  he  lived  and  worked.  While  active  in  public 
affairs,  he  was  in  no  sense  a  politician.  Personally 
he  was  a  man  of  decisive  speech.  His  heart  waa 
•warm.  He  believed  in  helping  others  by  affording 
them  opportunities  to  help  themselves.  He  was 
devoted  to  his  family,  active  and  conscientious  in 
business,  and  proud  of  his  citizenship. ,  He  favored 
all  public  improvements,  and  believed  in  progres- 
siveness  and  timely  work.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  at  his  death,  nineteen  yeai-s  after  the  death  of 
his  second  wife,  one  son,  Seth  Alexander  Orr,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Le  Roy  McLean,  survived  him.  He 
died  Oct.  22,  1891. 

HACKETT,  James  Henry,  comedian,  waa 
born  in  New  York  city  Marcn  15,  1800.  He  came 
of  distinguished  and  well-to-do  ancestry,  and  received 
a  careful  education  at  an  academy  at  Jamaica,  L.  I., 
and  at  Columbia  college,  after  which  he  became  a 
clerk  in  the  counting-house  of  a  relative.  In  1819 
he  was  married  to  Katherine  Lee-Sugg,  a  well-known 
actress.  He  settled  with  her  in  tjtica,  and  for  a 
time  engaged  successfully  in  trade  as  a  merchant  in 
that  city.  Returning  to  New  York  he  entered  the 
mercantile  world  on  a  more  ambitious  scale,  only  to 
meet  with  disaster.  His  failure  caused  his  wife  to 
return  to  the  stage,  and  also  led  him  to  believe  that 
the  mimetic  qualities  which  he  had  long  displayed 
might  be  turned  to  account  as  an  actor.  He  made 
his  first  public  appearance  at  the  Park  theatre,  New 
York,  as  Justus  Woodcock,  on  March  1,  1826.  His 
debuf  was  a  comparative  failure,  but  when  he  ap- 
peared as  Sylvester  Daggerwood,  a  couple  of  weeks 
later,  his  clever  imitations  of  the  leading  actors  of 
the  time  were  received  with  so  much  favor  that  he 
definitely  resolved  to  adopt  the  stage  as  a  profession. 
On  October,  1826,  as  one  of  "the  Dromios"  in  the 
"  Comedy  of  Errors,"  he  made  the  first  pronounced 
hit  of  his  new  career,  and  was  favored  with  large 
and  delighted  audiences  for  many  weeks.  In  1827 
Mr.  Hackett  visited  England,  and  appeared  at  Co- 
vent  Garden  in  April  of  that  year.  His  reception 
was  not  as  cordial  as  he  had 
hoped  for,  and  he  shortly  after 
returned  to  America.  Until 
1841  he  was  seen  principally  in 
"The  Two  Dromios,"  his  im- 
itation of  the  voice  and  man- 
nerism of  John  Barnes,  who 
appeared  as  his  twin  brother, 
being  almost  perfect.  He  was 
first  seen  as  Sir  John  Falstaif 
on  May  13, 1828.  During  this 
period  he  also  appeared^as  Sol-  ' 
omon  Swop,  in  "Jonathan  in 
England,"  as  Sir  Archie  Mac- 
Sarcasm  in  "Love  3,  la  Mode," 
as  Nimrod  Wildfire,  and  as 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  which  lat- 
ter part  he  played  for  the 
first  time  in  April,  1830,  and 
which  eventually  proved  to 
be  one  of  his  strongest  and 
finest  creations.  Mr.  Hackett  managed  several  New 
York  theatres  at  different  times  with  different  suc- 
cess. He  was  the  manager  of  the  Astor  Place  opera 
house  at  the  time  of  the  Macready  riot,  and  Grisi 
and  Mario  made  their  first  appearance  in  America 
under  his  auspices,  at  Castle  Garden,  in  1854.  He 
early  achieved  a  competency  from  his  professional 
earnings,  and  before  his  death  he  became  one  of  the 
richest  actors  of  his  time.  He  paid  several  visits  to 
England,  where  his  "Palstaff"  was  pronounced  IJj 
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discriminating  critics  to  be  of  unusual  excellence. 
In  this  character  iu  America,  Mr.  Hackett  never 
auring  his  lifetime  had  a  serious  rival.  Though  a 
Doru  comedian,  he  several  times  essayed  the  rOles  of 
Lear  and  Hamlet,  it  is  said,  with  more  satisfaction 
to  himself  than  to  the  public.  He  was  a  remarkably 
handsome  man,  with  a  strong,  clean-cut  and  singu- 
larly expressive  face,  of  scholarly  tastes  and  superior 
intellect.  His  refined  and  courteous  manners  brought 
him  into  close  and  appreciative  intercourse  with  the 
best  minds  of  England  and  America.  He  was  the 
father  of  several  children.  One  of  his  sons,  J.  K. 
Hackett,  was  for  a  number  of  years  recorder  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  As  an  actor  Mr.  Hackett 
was  generally  original  in  what  he  undertook, 
and  nearly  always  true  to  nature.  His  "Rip 
Van  Winkle"  was  admirable  in  its  conception 
and  finish,  and  artistic  in  its  rendition;  in  nat- 
uralness it  perhaps  was  superior  to  that  of  Mr. 
Jefferson.  He  died  in  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
28,  1871. 

BICE,  Luther,  author,  and  agent  of  American 
Baptist  missions,  was  born  in  Northborough,  Worces- 
ter county,  ]Mass.,  March  2.5,  1783.  He  gained  an 
education  by  labor,  passed  from  an  academy  at 
Leicester,  Mass.,  to  Williams  college,  and  before 
his  graduation  in  1810  started  a  missionary  soci- 
ety among  the  students.  S.  J.  Mills,  who  was  iu  the 
class  above  him,  preceded  him  to  Andover,  and  began 
agitating  the  subject  there.  In  June,  1810,  a  few  of 
these  young  men  urged  the  claims  oC  the  foreign  field 
on  the  Massachusetts  general  association  in  a  memo- 
rable paper,  and  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  was  the  result. 
Too  eager  to  wait  for  the  completion  of  his  course 
at  tke  seminary.  Rice  was .  ordained  with  Judson, 
Newell,  Hall  and  Nott  at  Salem  Feb.  6,  18lS,  and 
twelve  days  later  sailed  for  India,  having  raised  the 
cost  of  his  passage.  While  at  sea  he  adopted  Bap- 
tist views,  as  did  Judson,  who  went  by  another  ves- 
sel. Receiving  immersion  at  Calcutta,  they  agreed 
on  a  division  of  labor,  Judson  remaining,  while  Rice 
returned  to  interest  the  Baptists  in  the  work.  Reach- 
ing Boston  in  September,  1813,  he  entered  into  new 
ecclesiastical  relations  and  began  an  itinerant  agency, 
which,  in  May,  1814,  resulted  in  the  Baptist  mission- 
ary society.  In  its  behalf  and  employ  he  continued 
to  labor  with  unresting  zeal,  declining  the  presidency 
of  Transylvania  university,  and  that  of  Georgetown 
college,  Kentucky.  In  the  interest  of  clerical  edu- 
cation he  procured  the  founding,  in  1821,  of  Colum- 
bian university  at  Washington,  of  which  he  was  for 
some  years  the  treasurer  and  agent.  He  never  re- 
turned to  the  foreign  ■  field,  finding  enough  to  do  at 
home.  He  died  in  Edgefield  county,  S.  C,  Oct.  25, 
1836.  See  his  memoir  in  the  "Christian  Review," 
Vol.  VI.,  page  821. 

HOWARD,  Bronson,  dramatic  writer,  was 
born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  7,  1842.  He  received 
his  education  at  Gen.  Russell's  institute  in  New 
Haven,  and  also  studied  under  Prof.  Bailey  and  other 
Yale  professors.  After  leaving  school,  he  entered 
lournalism.  He  first  found  employment  on  the  New 
l''ork  "Mail,"  at  that  time  a  society  paper,  and  later 
was  a  reporter  on  the  New  York  "Tribune."  He 
began  the  writing  of  plays  while  still  on  active  news- 
paper work,  and  a  comedy  entitled  "Saratoga"  was 
submitted  to  Augustin  Daly,  who  accepted  it,  and 
gave  it  an  elaborate  production  on  Dec.  27,  1870. 
Among  the  cast  which  gave  it  interpretation  were 
such  excellent  players  as  James  Lewis,  Daniel  H. 
Hoskins,  Fanny  Davenport,  and  Kate  Claxton. 
"Saratoga"  proved  successful,  and  enjoyed  a  long 
run.  It  was  revived  by  Mr.  Daly  Jan.  10,  1874.  En- 
couraged by  his  first  success,  Mr.  Howard  wrote  in 
quick  succession  "Diamonds.  "  which  was  a  failure, 
and  "Lillian's  Lost  Love,"  which  was  produced  in 
Chicago,  1873.     The  fate  of  the  latter  play  was  also 
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doubtful  at  the  outset,  but  Mr.  Howard  carefully  re- 
vised it,  and  rechristened  it  "The  Banker's  Daugh- 
ter," and  when  it  was  produced  at  tlie  Union  Square 
theatre.  New  York,  on  Nov.  30,  1878,  under  the 
management  of  A.  M.  Palmer,  the  reception  given 
it  was  most  enthusiastic,  and  it  ran  for  over  one  hun- 
dred nights.  The  results  attending  its  production 
by  Wilson  Barrett  in  London,  iu  the  following  De- 
cember were  equally  flattering.  Mr.  Howard  first  dis- 
played his  real  powers  in  "Old  Love  Letters,"  a  de- 
licious, tear-compelling,  one-act  comedy,  which  was 
produced  at  the  Park  theatre.  New  York,  Aug.  31, 
1878.  This  little  comedy  is  a  veritable  classic,  and 
coupled  with  the  refined  and  delightful  acting  of 
Agnes  Booth  and  Joseph  Whiting  still  remains  fra- 
grant in  the  memories  of  those  who  witnessed  it.  It 
is  still  frequently  revived,  and  always  witli  delight. 
"  Fun  in  a  Green  Room  "  was  written  for  Edward 
E.  Rice  in  1879,  and  is  seen  occasionally  at  the  p^'es- 
ent  time  (1893),  and  "Wives,"  a  comedy  adapted  by- 
Mr.  Howard  from  the  French  of  Moliere,  was  pro- 
duced at  Daly's  theatre  Oct.  18,  1879.  "Baron  Ru- 
dolph," written  for  George  L.  Knight  in  1880,  was 
used  by  that  popular  German  comedian  until  liis  re- 
tirement from  the  stage.  Carefully  revised  by  Mi. 
Howard,  it  was  given  a  notable 
production    at    the    Fourteenth  -=s='-^ 

street  theatre,  New  York,  Oct. 
24, 1887.  Following  ' '  The  Bank 
er's  Daughter,"  Mr.  Howaid's 
next  great  success,  consideied 
both  in  an  artistic  and  financial 
sense,  was  "Young  Mrs.  Win 
throp,"  which  was  first  produced 
at  the  Union  Square  theatre,  New 
York,  Oct.  9,  1882,  and  ran  foi 
many  months.  "One  of  Oui 
Girls,"  which  was  written  foi 
Miss  Helen  Dauvray,  and  which 
served  to  give  Edwin  H.  Sothein 
fitting  introduction  to  the  Amer 
ican  public,  was  played  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Lyceum  theatie, 
New  York,  Nov.  10,  1885,  and 
also  enjoyed  an  extended  run. 
"Met  by  Chance,"  produced 
at  the  same  play-house,  Jan.  11, 1887,  proved  a  com- 
parative success.  "The  Henrietta,"  a  satire  on  Wall 
street,  strong,  humorous,  well  sustained,  and  abound- 
ing in  brilliant  repartee,  was  written  by  Mr.  Howard 
for  Stuart  Robson  and  William  H.  Crane,  and  when 
produced  by  those  two  comedians  in  the  Union 
Square  theatre.  New  York,  Sept.  23,  1887,  it  leaped 
at  once  into  a  career  of  great  prosperity.  Robson 
and  CraiB  were  seen  iu  it  together  until  April,  1889, 
and  Mr.  Robson  has  appeared  in  it  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly since  that  date.  It  has  also  been  produced 
with  success  at  London.  "Shenandoah,"  p'oducedat 
Proctor's  theatre.  New  York  city,  in  1889,  a  strong 
and  impressive  drama,  dealing  with  characters  and 
incidents  of  the  civil  war,  is  Mr.  Howard's  most 
pretentious  work,  and  has  proved  to  be  very  profit- 
able. It  lias  sustained  long  runs  in  New  York 
and  the  other  larger  American  cities,  as  well  as 
in  London,  and  is  still  being  produced  by  travel- 
ing companies  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
"  Aristocracy,"  produced  at  Palmer's  theatre,  New 
York,  in  1892,  cleverly  satirizes  the  subservience 
to  British  standards  of  American  "society  peo- 
ple. "  He  stands  above  other  American  playwrights 
in  the  ability  to  construct  strong  and  consistent 
plays  from  native  materials.  Mr.  Hownrd  is  mar- 
ried to  a  sister  of  Charles  Wyndham,  (ne  English 
comedian.  His  fortune  is  ample,  and  he  has  two 
homes — at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  and  in  St.  John's 
Wood,  London  —  between  which  he  divides  his 
time. 
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SCHAFF,  Philip,  cliurch  historian,  was  born 
at  Chur  (Coiie),  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Gris- 
ons,  Eastern  Switzerland,  Jan.  1,  1819.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  his  native  town,  entered  the 
gymnasium  at  Stuttgart  in  1835,  early  decided  upon 
a  theological  career,  and  attended  the  universities  of 
Tuebingen,  Halle,  and  Berlin  (1837-41).  In  1841  he 
traveled  through  Italy  and  other  European  countries 
as  tutor  to  a  Prussian  nobleman.  In  the  same  year 
he  tooli  the  degi-eeof  licentiate  (bachelor)  in  theology 
in  Berlin,  and  there  began  to  lecture  on  exegesis  and 
church  history  in  the  university  as  privat-docent 
(tutor),  in  1843.  But  whatever  plans  he  may  have 
formed  for  a  career  in  Germany  were  quickly  changed 
by  unexpected  events.  The  German  Reformed 
church  of  the  United  States,  after  the  death  of  Rev. 
Dr.  P.  A.  Rauch  in  1841,  called  the  famous  pulpit 
orator,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Krummacher,  then  of 
Elberfeld,  to  be  professor  in  its  theological  seminary 
at  Mercersburg,  twenty  miles  southwest  of  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  but  he  declined  to  come.  On  the 
recommendation  of  Tholuck,  Neander,  and  other 
German  pi'ofessors,  young  SchaflE  was  elected  by  the 
German  Reformed  synod,  and  in  1844  was  installed 
professor  of  church  history  and  biblical  literature. 
His  inaugural  address  in  German,  Das  Princip  des 
Protesianismus,  delivered  at  Reading,  Pa.,  Oct. 
25,  1844,  expanded  into  a  vol- 
ume, was  translated  by  his  col- 
league, the  late  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W. 
Kevin,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Principle  of  Protestantism  as 
Related  to  the  Present  State  of 
the  Church."  It  attracted  wide 
attention,  and  drew  upon  him 
the  charge  of  heresy,  because 
he  had  spoken  kindly  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  and  show- 
ed that  Protestantism  was  itself 
only  a  link  in  the  chain  of  de- 
velopment, and  not  the  final 
form  of  the  Christian  faith.  Pub- 
lished in  the  same  volume  was 
a  sermon  by  Dr.  Nevin  on  "Cath- 
olic Unity."  The  appearance 
of  this  book  was  the  occasion 
of  tlie  "Mercersburg  Contro- 
versy," which  lasted  until  1881,  when  the  "Peace 
Commission"  was  adopted.  Prof.  Schaft' was  tried 
for  heresy  by  the  synod  at  York,  Pa.,  in  1845,  but 
triumphantly  acquitted.  In  1851  he  was  again  tried 
for  alleged  erroneous  teaching  respecting  the  middle 
state,  and  again  sustained.  During  1854  he  traveled 
in  Europe  and  in  Berlin,  delivering  lejtures  on 
America.  In  1863  he  received  leave  of  absence, 
without  salary,  from  the  seminary  for  two  years,  but 
circumstances  made  the  separation  permanent.  He 
took  up  his  residence  in  New  York  city  and  was 
there  secretary  of  the  Sabbath  committee  from  1864 
10  1869.  In  1869  he  taught  church  history  in  the 
Union  theological  seminary  and  has  ever  since  been 
connected  with  that  institution,  becoming  successive- 
ly professor  of  theological  cyclopsedia  and  Christian 
symbolism  (1870);  professor  of  Hebrew  and  the  con- 
nate languages  (1873>;  professor  of  Greek  exegesis 
(1874),  and  in  1887,  after  the  death  of  Roswell  D. 
Hitchcock,  professor  of  church  history.  The  differ- 
ent positions,  thus  mentioned,  give  an  inadequate 
idea  of  Dr.  SchafE's  energy  and  \ersatility.  He  has 
never  been  content  to  do  only  one  thing.  Thus  he 
lectured  at  Mercersburg  in  nearly  all  departments  of 
theology,  being  at  one  time  the  only  professor.  He 
edited  the  monthly  "  Deutcher  Kirchenfreund,"  the 
first  German  theological  periodical  established  in 
America,  which  he  founded  in  1848,  until  1855;  the 
' '  Mercersburg  Review  "  from  1857  until  1863 ;  and 
then  "  Evangel ische  Zeugnisse,"  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
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from  1868  till  1866.  He  was  chairman  of  the  iwo 
committees  of  his  denomination  which  prepared  a 
new  liturgy  for  the  German  Reformed  church  (1857), 
and  a  German  hymn  book  (1859).  In  1854  he  repre- 
sented the  German  churches  in  the  ecclesiastical  diet 
at  Frankfort,  and  at  the  Swiss  pastoral  conference  at 
Basel.  In  1862  he  lectured  on  church  history  at  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  and  later  at  Hartford,  Conn.  In  1865 
he  visited  Europe  in  the  interest  of  Sunday  obser- 
vance and  Sunday-schools.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  honorary  secretaries  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  in  1869, 
1872,  and  1873  visited  Europe  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  sixth  general  conference  of  the  Alliance  which, 
after  delays  on  account  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
was  held  in  New  York  city,  1873.  He  edited  its  pro- 
ceedings. In  1871  he  was  one  of  the  delegation  of 
the  Alliance  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  intercede  with 
the  Czar  of  Russia  in  behalf  of  his  Lutheran  subjects 
in  the  Baltic  provinces,  who  were  oppressed  by  the 
Russian  government.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  gen- 
eral conferences  of  the  alliance  at  Basel  in  1879,  and  at 
Copenhagen  in  1884,  and  sent  a  paper  on  "Renais- 
sance and  Reformation  "  to  the  ninth  general  confer- 
ence at  Florence  in  1871.  In  the  alliance  of  the  Re- 
formed churches  holding  the  Presbyterian  system — 
commonly  called  the  ' '  Pan-Presbyterian  Alliance, " 
he  has  been  similarly  prominent,  being  chairman  of 
the  program  committee  for  its  second  general  coun- 
cil held  in  Philadelphia  in  1880.  He  was  organizer 
and  president  of  the  American  Bible  revision  com- 
mittee (1871),  by  request  of  the  British  committee, 
and  which  .jointly  with  the  former  produced  the  re- 
vised version  of  1881-85.  In  1875,  being  in  Europe 
to  arrange  for  the  publication  of  the  Anglo- Ametican 
revision,  he  attended  the  conferences"  of  the  Old 
Catholics,  Greeks,  and  Protestants  at  Bonn.  He 
attended,  as  a  delegate,  the  fifth  centenary  of  Heidel- 
berg university,  1886,  and  the  eighth  centenary  of 
Bologna  university,  1888.  In  the  spring  of  that  year 
(March  33,  1888),  he  founded  the  American  society 
of  church  laistory,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president. 
He  has  received  many  honors,  academic,  literary, 
and  social.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Leipzig,  the 
Netherland,  and  other  historical  societies  of  Europe. 
In  1854  Berlin  imiversity  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.,  and  St.  Andrew's  univer- 
sity, Scotland,  gave  him  the  same  in  1887.  In  1876 
Amherst  college  made  him  an  LL.D.  Although  he 
has  a  foreign  name  and  lineage,  there  is  no  American 
in  the  theological  world  more  familiar.  He  has  been 
a  voluminous  and  versatile  author,  and  has  written 
in  German  and  English,  but  his  fame  rests  upon  his 
church-historical  works,  although  to  it  his  editorship 
of  "  Lange's  Commentary"  greatly  contributed ; 
while  his  pleasant  manners,  wide  sympathies  and 
irenical  spirit  have  made  him  very  popular  in  all 
branches  of  American  Christianity,  and  those  who 
may  differ  most  widely  from  him  speak  of  him  with 
respect.  His  great  repute  is  deserved.  His  works 
have  all  cost  him  severe  toil.  Of  them,  by  far  the 
most  valuable  is  his  "History  of  the  Christian 
Church,"  begun,  strictly  speaking,  with  his  "History 
of  the  Apostolic  Church,"  which  was  written  in  Ger- 
man, and  appeared  in  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  in  1851,  and 
in  English  in  New  York  in  1853  (several  editions 
without  change).  His  "History  of  the  Christian 
Church  "  was  also  begun  in  German,  and  skillfully 
translated  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Dorr  Yeo- 
mans  (vol.  I.,  New  York,  1858),  but  after  volume 
II.  (1867),  he  was  able  to  dispense  with  this  assis- 
tance. The  history  has  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  appeared  in  German  (Leipzig,  1867,  3 
vols. ;  second  edition,  1869).  In  English  the  latest 
edition  appeared  in  New  York,  1893,  5  vols.  (vol.  I., 
third  revision;  vol.  II.,  fifth  revision;  vol.  III.,  third 
revision;  vol.    IV.,   unchanged;   vol.    VI.,   second 
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revision;  vol.  VII.  appeared  in  1893;  vols.  V.  and 
V II.  m  preparation).  The  liistoiy  now  goes  down 
partly  through  the  reformation  period,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  close  of  the  middle  age.  It  is  the  most 
comprehensive  and  learned  work  in  English  in  its 
field,  and  is  accepted  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  as  an 
authority.  Part  of  his  ' '  History  "has  been  translated 
into  Japanese.  He  has  also  written  several  minor 
historical  monographs  on  "Church  and  State  in  the 
United  States"  (1888),  on  the  "  Progress  of  Religous 
Freedom  "  (1889);  on  the  "  Renaissance  "  (1891 ),  etc. 
Another  great  work  is  his  "Creeds  of  Christendom, 
with  a  History  and  Critical  Notes"  (1887,  3  vols.; 
vol.  I.,  sixth  revision,  1890);  a  collection  in  two 
volumes  of  the  principal  creeds  of  the  different  ages 
and  churches  in  the  originals,  with  English  transla- 
tions; preceded  by  an  account  in  one  volume  of 
their  origins,  history,  and  uses,  and  an  analysis  of 
their  contents.  No  one  of  his  works  has  been  more 
useful,  and  its  position  in  English  theoloaical  litera- 
ture is  nearly  unique.  Shortly  after  the  revised 
New  Testament  appeared  he  prepared  "  A  Compan- 
ion to  the  Greek  Testament  and  the  English  Version  " 
(1883),  which  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in 
theological  seminaries,  and  widely  sold  (fourth  edi- 
tion, 1891).  His  edition  of  the  Didaclie,  entitled 
"The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles;  or,  The 
Oldest  Church  Manual "  (1885,  third  edition,  1880), 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  edition  in  English  of 
this  precious'document.  But  the  book  which  has 
had  the  widest  sale  by  far  is  his  ' '  Person  of  Christ " 
(Boston,  186.5;  twelfth  edition,  New  York  and  Lon- 
don, 1882),  in  which  a  feature  is  the  collection  of 
,  testimonies  of  unbelievers  to  the  moral  excellence  of 
Christ.  It  has  been  translated  into  German,  French, 
Dutch,  Modern  Greek,  Russian,  Japanese,  and  other 
languages.  His  collection  of  classic  hymns  in  praise 
of  the  Saviour,  entitled  "  Christ  in  Song"  (1869),  is 
deservedly  popular.  "  Through  Bible  Lands  " 
(1878,  new  edition,  1889),  a  record  of  his  tour,  with 
a  valuable  appendix  by  Edouard  Naville,  on  the 
Bible  and  Egyptology,  is  frequently  quoted  as  an 
authority.  Collected  essays  of  his  bear  the  titles, 
"Christ  and  Christianity"  (1885),  and  "Literature 
and  Poetry  "  (1890).  He  made  a  great  success  out 
of  his  edition  of  "  Lange's  Commentary"  (1864-80, 
25  vols. ),  organizing  the  company  of  translators  and 
editors,  and  contributing  to  the  work  himself.  He 
brought  out  an  original  "  Popular  Illustrated  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament  "  (1878-83,  4  vols. ; 
new  edition  of  the  portion  on  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and 
Romans,  1883-83,  6  vols.),  prepared  by  scholars  of 
America  and  Great  Britain  under  his  .supervision  and 
with  his  co-operation.  In  1880  he  edited  the  ' '  Bible 
Dictionary"  for  the  American  Sunday-school  union, 
(Philadelphia,  Pa.),  securing  the  services  of  several 
persons  in  the  different  departments.  This  diction- 
ary has  been  translated  into  Italian,  Arabic,  and 
Hindostanee.  As  editor  he  has  also  brought  out  ' '  A 
Religious  Encyclopsedia "  (1883-84,  3  vols.),  based 
on  Herzog,  and  so  appropriately  named  by  the  pub- 
lishers, and  known  to  the  public  as  "The  Schaff- 
Herzog  Encyclopaedia  "  (third  revised  edition,  1891, 
4  vols.,  incorporating  the  "Encyclopsedia  of  Living 
Divines  and  Christian  Workers,"  compiled  under  his 
general  supervision  by  Rev.  Samuel  Macauley  Jack- 
son, associate  editor  of  the  "Religious  Encyclopse- 
dia," and  which  had  been  separately  issued  in  1887). 
He  also  edited  the  "Select  Library  of  the  Nicene 
and  Post-Nicene  Fathers"  (first  series,  1886-90;  sec- 
ond series,  in  conjunction  with  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
Wace,  principal  of  Kings  College,  London,  1890). 
He  prepared  a  paper  on  "  The  Reunion  of  Christen- 
dom "  for  the  parliament  of  religions  (1893).  Dr. 
SchafE  was  married,  in  1845,  to  Mary  E.  Schley,  of 
Frederick,  Md.,  who  bore  him  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.    He  died  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  30, 1893. 
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KICE,  Nathan  Lewis,  clerical  debater,  was 
born  in  Garrard  county,  Ky.,  Dec.  39,  1807.  He 
studied  at  Center  college,  Danville,  Ky.,  and  at 
Princeton  seminary,  and  became  Presbyterian  pastor 
at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  in  June,  1833;  here  he  started 
schools  and  a  paper,  the  "Western  Protestant," 
which  was  finally  merged  in 
the  "Presbyterian  Herald"  of 
Louisville.  While  acting  as 
stated  supply  at  Paris,  Ky., 
1841-44,  he  held  a  notable  dis- 
cussion on  baptism  (at  Lexing- 
ton, JCy.,  in  1843),  with  Alex. 
Campbell,  D.D.,  founder  of 
the  Disciples.  Three  more  de- 
bates followed  during  his  pas- 
torate in  Cincinnati,  1844-53, 
with  J.  A.  Blanchard,  on  slav- 
ery, in  1845;  with  E.  Pringen 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  XJniver- 
salists,  in  1845;  and  with  J.  B. 
Purcell,  afterward  archbishop, 
on  Romanism,  in  1851.  He 
held  a  charge  in  St.  Louis, 
1853-57,  and  edited  the  St. 
Louis  "  Presbyterian."  In 
1855  he  was  moderator  of  the 
U.  S.  General  Assembly,  He  was  a  pastor  in  Chi- 
cago, 1857-61,  and  from  1859  professor  of  didactic 
theology  in  the  seminary  of  the  Northwest,  then 
newly  opened;  pastor  of  the  Fifth  avenue  church  in 
New  York  1861-67;  president  of  Westminster  col- 
lege, Fulton,  Mo.,  1868-74;  and  professor  of  didac- 
tic and  polemic  theology  in  the  seminary  at  Dan- 
ville, Ky . ,  from  1874.  He  was  eminent  in  the  pulpit, 
in  controversy,  and  in  the  councils  of  his  denomina- 
tion. Besides  his  three  earlier  debates,  he  published 
two  books  on  "Romanism"  (1847-51);  "Baplism" 
(1855) ;  ■ '  Signs  of  the  Times  "  (1855) ;  ' '  The  Pulpit " 
(1863);  and  various  sermons  and  tracts.  He  died  at 
Chatham,  Bracken  county,  Ky.,  June  11,  1877, 

BROWIT,  James  Harvey,  clergyman,  was  born 
at  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  4,  1836,  the  sou  of  David 
D.  Brown.  He  was  educated  in  the  academy  at 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1855  commenced  the 
study  of  theology.  In  1859  he 
entered  the  Methodist  minis- 
try in  connection  with  the 
Newark  conference,  and  served 
in  the  regular  pastorate  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Brown  was  stationed  at  Mil- 
ford,  Pa.,  from  1863-63,  and 
while  there  encountered  much 
opposition  on  account  of  his 
Union  sentiments,  notwith- 
standing the  support  of  his 
entire  church  and  the  loyal 
portions  of  the  community. 
Toward  the  latter  part  of  1863 
President  Lincoln  appointed 
him  hospital  chaplain  at  Beau- 
fort, S.  C.  He  retained  this 
position  until  after  the  war  was 
ended,  July,  1865.  He  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Illinois, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  Rock  River  conference. 
After  serving  three  pastorates  in  northern  Illi- 
nois Mr.  Brown  removed  to  New  York  state,  and 
was  then  transferred  to  the  Troy  conference,  and 
from  1872  to  1891  was  appointed  to  Bethlehem,  New- 
tonville,  Fort  Plain,  Greenwich,  Mechanicsville, 
Johnstown  and  Cohoes,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Brown  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  an  unusually 
large  number  of  church  edifices  and  parsonages,  and 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  churches  of  which 
he  has  had  charge. 
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MANN,  Horace,  educator,  statesman  and  au- 
thor, was  born  in  Franklin,  Norfolk  county,  Mass., 
May  4,  1796.  His  father,  Thomas  Mann,  supported 
his  family  by  cultivating  a  small  farm,  but  died  of 
consumption  when  Horace  was  about  thirteen  years 
of  age.  The  opportunities  for  the  lad's  schooling 
were  extremely  meagre.  The  locality  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  the  smallest  school  district,  with 
the  poorest  school-house  and  the  cheapest  teacher  in 
the  state.  Yet  an  obscure  boy  in  this  obscure  school 
became  afterward  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  board  of  education. 
The  lad  inherited  his  father's  phys- 
ical weakness,  and  from  the  age  of 
twentyto  thirty  years,  was  engaged 
in  a  struggle  with  the  same  disease 
that  deprived  him  of  a  father.  The 
poverty  of  his  parents  made  his 
boyhood  a  life  of  toil.  Until  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  had  never  been  to 
school  more  than  eight  or  ten  weeks 
in  a  year,  and  sometimes  less  than 
six.  The  town  had  been  named  in 
honor  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ben. 
Franklin,  and  in  return  for  the 
compliment  he  had  presented  the 
incorporators  with  a  library  con- 
sisting of  old  histories  and  theol- 
ogies. Horace  studied  all  these  as 
opportunity  afforded,  and,  as  he  expressed  it  in  after 
life,  wasted  his  youthful  ardor  upon  the  ' '  martial 
pages,"  and  suffered  untold  agonies  regarding  the 
predestination  of  created  souls  to  eternal  torment  by 
a  loving  and  merciful  God.  Horace  remained  with 
his  mother  on  the  homestead  until  he  was  twenty. 
At  about  this  time  an  itinerant  schoolmaster,  Sam- 
uel Barrett,  a  man  eccentric  and  abnormal,  both  in 
appetites  and  faculties,  came  into  the  neighborhood 
and  opened  a  school.  He  was  a  rare  scholar  in  Eng- 
lish, Latin  and  Greek,  never  taking  a  book  in  his 
hand  when.hearing  a  recitation,  but  seeming  to  have 
committed  the  whole  to  memory.  The  ^neid,  the 
Orations  of  Cicero,  the  Odyssey,  and  other  classics, 
with  the  New  Testament,  seemed  to  be  a  very  part 
of  his  being.  But  Barrett  was  learned  in  the  lan- 
guages alone.  In  arithmetic  he  was  an  idiot.  He 
could  not  recite  the  multiplication  table,  and  could 
not  tell  the  time  of  day  by  the  clock.  Six  months 
of  the  year  he  was  an  earnest  and  reliable  teacher, 
tasting  nothing  stronger  than  tea;  then  for  another 
six  months  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  state  of  beastly 
drunkenness,  sleeping  in  barns  or  styes  or  "wher- 
e'er the  sleeping  fit  o'ertook  him. "  In  the  possession 
of  this  peculiar  genius  Horace  Mann  first  saw  a  Latin 
grammar;  but  it  was  the  vem,  vidi,  md  of  Cassar. 
In  the  six  months  of  his  teacher's"  state  of  sobriety 
Plorace  mastered  the  grammar,  read  jEsop's  Fables, 
the  ^neid,  parts  of  the  Georgics  and  Bucolics,  Cic- 
ero's Select  Orations,  the  Four  Gospels,  part  of  the 
Epistles  in  Greek,  parts  of  the  Grffica  Majora  and 
Minora;  and  when  his  teacher  departed  on  his  peri- 
odic spree,  Horace  went  to  Providence  and  entered 
the  sophomore  class  of  Brown  imiversity.  Under 
tlie  burning  stimulus  which  entering  upon  new  fields 
of  knowledge  supplied,  he  forgot  all  idea  of  bodily 
limitations  to  mental  effort,  and  the  end  of  the  col- 
leriate  year  found  him  almost  a  physical  wreck.  The 
following  winter  was  spent  in  teaching  school,  when 
he  again  sought  the  classic  halls  of  the  university. 
His  class  was  graduated  in  1819,  and,  with  the  unani- 
nrous  approval  of  faculty  and  classmates,  the  hon- 
or in  the  commencement  exercises  was  awarded  to 
Horace  Mann.  Yeung  Mann  entered  immediately 
after  graduation  on  the  study  of  law,  but  in  a  few 
months  went  back  to  his  college  as  a  tutor  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  resigning  the  position  in  1831  that  he 
might  complete  his  course  in  law.     He  wasadniitted 


to  the  bar  in  December,  1823,  and  continued  prac- 
tice until  1837.  Four  years  after  his  admission  to 
the  bar  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  by  the  town 
of  Dedham.  His  first  speech  in  the  house  .of  repre- 
sentatives was  in  favor  of  religious  liberty.  A  scheme 
had  been  projected  for  the  creation  of  estates  in  a 
kind  of  mortmain,  vesting  them  in  a  corporate  body 
of  trustees,  perpetually  renewable  by  itself,  and  lim- 
iting the  income  of  the  property  forever  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  particular  creed,  or  set  of  doctrines.  Mr. 
Mann  was  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  house, 
and  this  was  his  first  term.  Conscious  of  the  recti- 
tude of  his  position,  he  electrified  the  members  of 
the  general  court  by  unexpectedly  rising  andoppos- 
ing  the  bill  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  numbers. 
He  gave  them  a  chapter  of  religious  history  that  not 
only  caused  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  but  produced 
such  an  effect  that  no  similar  attempt  has  since  at 
any  time  been  made  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  the 
originator  and  principal  mover  in  the  establishment 
of  the  State  lunatic  hospital  at  Worcester,  and  did 
more  than  any  other  one  man  toward  the  alleviation 
of  the  woes  of  the  insane.  In  1838  Mr.  Mann  removed 
to  Boston,  and  ehtei'ed  into  partnership  with  Edward 
G.  Loring.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
senate,  and  continued,  by  re-election,  for  four  years, 
being  in  1836-37  president  of  the  senate,  after  which 
he  retired  for  several  years  from  political  life.  Asa 
patron  of  education  he  stands  pre-eminent.  He  called 
a  meeting  of  his  friends  at  his  own  house  in  the  early 
part  of  1837  to  consider  the  subject  of  a  board  of 
education  for  the  state.  Apr.  .30th  of  the  same  year 
witnessed  the  passage  of  the  act  by  which  the  board 
was  created.  Mr.  Mann  was  elected  secretary  June  • 
39,  1837,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  a  j^ear,  and  immedi- 
ately withdrew  from  all  other  professional  and  busi- 
ness engagements.  He  transferred  his  law  business, 
declined  a  re-election  to  the  senate,  abstracted  him- 
self entirely  from  political  parties,  and  for  twelve 
years  never  attended  a  political  caucus  or  conven- 
tion of  any  kind,  in  order  to  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  educational  work.  His  first  report,  and  his 
first  address  or  lecture,  both  written  within  the  first 
six  months  after  the  organization  of  the  board,  fore- 
shadowed everything  that  was  afterward  accom- 
plished. He  laid  his  hand  upon  everything  at  once: 
abuses  to  be  corrected,  deficiencies  to  be  supplied, 
and  reforms  to  be  begun.  He  touch- 
ed a  chord  of  the  public  heart,  and, 
without  an  instant's  waiting,  fol- 
lowed up  the  victory.  His  object 
was  to  commit  the  state  to  great 
measures  of  reform  and  progress 
before  the  day  of  reaction  came. 
Extensive  changes  in  the  law  were 
proposed  and  carried;  union  schools 
were  provided  for;  school  commit- 
tees paid;  county  educational  con- 
ventions instituted;  "school  regis- 
ters "  of  a  far-reaching  plan  adopt- 
ed; detailed  reports  required;  nor- 
mal schools  established;,  and  an  educational  ma- 
chinery put  in  motion  that  completely  revolution- 
ized the  school  system  of  the  state.  In  1843,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  board  of  education,  Mr.  Mann 
visited  Europe,  to  examine  schools  and  obtain  such 
information  as  could  be  made  available  at  home.  His 
seventli  annual  report  embodied  the  I'esulls  of  his 
journey.  Scores  of  editicms  were  printed,  not  only 
in  his  own  state,  but  in  different  slates  of  the  Union, 
sometimes  by  order  of  state  legislatures,  sometimes 
by  private  individuals.  Several  editions  were  printed 
in  England.  It  was  largely  copied  into  newspapers 
everywhere,  and  created  a  most  profound  sensation. 
The  only  inimical  criticism  made  appeared  in  Boston 
in  the  autumn  of  1844,  in  a  pamphlet  of  144  pages, 
entitled,   "  Remarks  on  the  Seventh  Annual  KoDort 
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t  *^-^  "■  Horace  Mann,"  and  bearing  the  names 
of  thirty-one  of  the  Boston  schoolmasters,  attacking 
him  for  his  advocacy  of  the  abandonment  of  corporal 
punishment  in  school  discipline.  Mr.  Mann  replied 
in  a  pamphlet  of  176  pages.  A  few  months  elapsed, 
and  in  May  following  a  portion  only  of  his  "thirty- 
one  schoolmasters  "  rejoined  with  another  pamphlet, 
this  time  of  315  pages.  He  struck  back  with  a  sec- 
ond pamphlet  of  124  pages,  and  the  controversy  was 
ended,  subsequent  events  proving  the  impregnabil- 
ity of  his  position.  For  twelve  years  Mr.  Mann  was 
the  secretary  of  the  board,  and  the  originator  and 
carrier-out  of  its  work.  He  wrote  twelve  long  an- 
nual reports,  of  one  of  which— the  tenth— the  "Edin- 
burgh Review"  said:  "This  volume  is  indeed  a 
noble  monument  of  a  civilized  people;  and  if  Amer- 
ica were  sunk  beneath  the  waves,  would  remain  the 
fairest  picture  on  record  of  an  ideal  commonwealth." 
In  1848  Mr.  Mann  was  elected  to  congress  as  a  whig, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  John 
Quincy  Adams.  As  soon  as  elected  he  tendered 
his  resignation  as  secretary  of  the  board,  but  it  was 
declined,  and  he  consented  to  remain  for  the  residue 
of  the  then  current  official  year.  His  first  speech  in 
congress,  made  June  30,  1848,  was  "On  the  right 
of  congress  to  legislate  for  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  duty  to  exclude  slavery  there- 
from." During  the  first  session  he  volunteered  as 
counsel  for  Drayton  and  Sayre,  two  men  indicted  for 
stealing  seventy-six  slaves  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  at  the  trial  in  the  court  below  was  engaged 
for  twenty-one  days  in  their  defence;  and  he  after- 
ward argued  their  case  in  the  appellate  court,  where 
the  false  rulings  of  the  judge  below  were  signally 
overthrown.  In  1850  Daniel  Webster,  in  a  speech  in 
congress,  changed  his  attitude  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. In  military  language, he  "faced  right  about." 
Mr.  Mann  was  the  first  to  see  and  predict  the  con- 
sequences of  the  step,  so  disastrous  to  the  great  ques- 
tion of  human  freedom  then  pending  before  the 
country.  The  two  giant  intellects  became  involved 
in  a  controversy  that  the  entire  country  felt  would 
affect  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  At  the  ensuing  nom- 
inating convention  Mr.  Mann  was  defeated  as  a 
candidate  for  congress  by  a  single  vote — the  con- 
vention having  been  packed  by  Mr.  Webster's  adhe- 
rents. He  entered  the  field  as  an  independent  anti- 
slavery  candidate,  and  when  Mr.  Webster,  who  was 
at  the  time  secretary  of  state,  personally  entered  the 
canvass,  or,  in  political  language,  "took  the  stump," 
Mr  Mann  was  quick  in  following.  There  was  no 
parade,  no  noise  in  the  Massachusetts  canvass  of 
1850.  There  was  stern,  silent  soberness  instead. 
Mr.  Mann  was  re-elected  by  a  triumphant  majority 
over  both  the  opposing  parties,  remaining  in  congress 
until  March,  1853.  In  September,  1853,  he  was  nom- 
inated for  governor  of  Massachusetts  by  the  free-soil 
party,  and  the  same  day  chosen  president  of  Antioch 
college,  a  new  institution  at  Yellow  Spiings,  O.  The 
party  nominating  him  for  gubernatorial  honors  was 
numerically  the  weakest  in  the  state,  and  he  was  not 
elected.  He  accepted  the  proffered  college  presi- 
idency,  carried  the  institution  through  many  pecu- 
niary and  other  difficulties,  and  devoted  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  to  its  advancement.  Mr.  Mann  was 
twice  maiTied.  His  first  wife  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Messer,  for  many  years  pres- 
ident of  Brown  university.  She  lived  harijly  a  year, 
and  for  ten  years  he  wore  the  emblems  of  mourning. 
His  second  wife  was  Mary  Peabody,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  1843.  She  was  eminently  qualified  to  share 
in  all  his  benevolent  and  educational  work.  Gifted 
with  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  modern  lan- 
guages, she  was  able  to  assist  him  very  materially  in 
his  studies  of  foreign  reforms.  She  died  in  1887, 
surviving  him  more  than  twenty-seven  years.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Mann  pub- 


lished: "  A  Few  Thoughts  for  a  Young  Man  "  (Bos- 
ton, 1850);  "Slavery:  Letters  and  Speeches  "  (1851); 
"Powers  and  Duties  of  Woman"  (1853);  "Ser- 
mons" (1861);  "  Life  and  Complete  Works  of  Hor- 
ace Mann" (2  vols., Cambridge,  1869);  and  "Thoughts 
Selected  from  the  Writings  of  Horace  Mann  "  (1869). 
His  lectures  on  education  were  translated  into  French 
by  Eugfene  de  Guer,  under  the  title  of  "  De  I'lmpor- 
tance  de  I'fiducation  dans  une  Republique  "  (Paris, 
1873).  He  died  Aug.  3,  1859,  at  Yellow  Springs, 
O.,  the  scene  of  his  later  educational  labors. 

CHILDS,  Orville  Whitmore,  engineer,  was 
born  in  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. ,  in  the  year  1803.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Ephraim  Childs,  an  eminent 
physician.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  set  out  for 
himself  as  a  chainman  for  an  engineer,  beginning  in 
this  way  his  successful  career.  He  was  engaged 
upon  the  construction  of  the  Champlain  and  Oswego 
canals.  He  was  permantly  engaged  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal,  from 
the  commencement  to  nearly  the  close  of  that  work, 
except  during  a  few  intervening  years  when  he  was 
engaged  in  another  gigantic  enterprise,  the  survey  of 
a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Nicaragua.  He 
was  the  adviser  and  trusted  friend 
of  Wm.  C.  Bouck,  Henry  Sey- 
mour, Jonas  Earll,  Jr.,  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer,  and  their  con- 
temporaries, and  was  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  state  works  from 
1840  to  1847.  In  1848  he  was  the 
democratic  candidate  for  state 
engineer,  but  was  defeated  with 
the  rest  of  the  ticket.  His  later 
companions  in  the  ensineering 
profession  were  Van  R.  Rich- 
mond, state  engineer ;  S.  W. 
Sweet,  deputy  state  engineer; 
and  John  D.  Fay,  canal  commis- 
sionei'.  He  was  connected  with 
the  public  works  of  the  state  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  In  the  year 
1861  he  removed  from  Syracuse  to 
Philadelphia,  andbecame  engaged 
in  the  building  of  sleeping  cars. 
Soon  after  he  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Central  Transportation  railway 
company,  holding  the  position  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  labors  of  his  pen  will  be  found  scattered 
through  the  public  documents  and  in  the  statute 
books  during  a  period  of  forty  years.  He  died  in 
East  Philadelphia  Sept.  6,  1870. 

WATTEVIIiLE,  John,  Baron  de,  Moravian 
bishop,  was  born  at  Walschtchen  in  Thuringia  Oct. 
18,  1718.  While  studying  at  Jena  he  met  a  kindred 
spirit  in  Count  Zinzendorf,  whose  daughter  he  mar- 
ried in  1746,  a  year  after  reaching  his  rank  and  title. 
He  became  pastor  at  Herrnhaag  in  1739,  c!:ief  as- 
sistant to  Zinzendorf  in  1744,  and  a  bishop  in  1747, 
when  but  twenty-nine.  His  first  episcopal  labors 
were  in  America,  where  he  visited  the  Indians  at 
Shamokin  and  elsewhere,  and  discharged  an  import- 
ant mission  at  Bethlehem  inlaying  down  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  church.  In  1749,  after  being 
adopted  by  the  Onondagas,  he  returned  to  Europe, 
where  he  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Supreme  ex- 
ecutive board.  He  made  nine  visits  to  the  British 
Isles,  as  many  to  Holland,  and  one  to  Greenland, 
where  the  natives  called  him,  "John  the  loving 
one."  He  was  again  in  America  in  1784-87,  where 
he  consecrated  J.  Ettwein  (q.v.),  and  a  bishop  for 
the  West  Indies.  Of  his  two  daughters,  one  be- 
came the  mother  of  L.  D.  von  Schweinitz ;  the  other 
was  the  reigning  countess  of  Reni.  (See  tae  "  Tran- 
sactions "of  the  Moravian  Historical  Society,  Series 
II.,  pp.  184-193.)  He  died  at  Gnadenfrei  iii  Silesia, 
Oct.  7,  1788,  after  h^  a  century  of  zealous  service. 
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KKOEGER,    Adolph    Ernst,   journalist  and 
autlior,  was  born  in  Sohleswig-Holstein,   Dec.  28, 
1837,  M)n  of  Jacob  Krocger,  a  Lutheran  minister  and 
a  man  of  great  learning.     He  attended  the  village 
school,  where  he  remained  until  1848,  when,  war 
breaking  out,  the  family  emigrated  to  America  and 
settled  in  Davenport,   la.,  where  they  resided  for 
several  years.    The  education  of  Adolph  was  carried 
on  systematically  under  his  father's  guidance,  Ger- 
man and  English  receiving  equal  attention.     Later, 
he  studied  Latin  and  Greek,  and  became  a  proficient 
scholar  in  both.     He  also  studied  French,  and  could 
read  and  translate  it  as  readily  as  English  or  Ger- 
man.    In  1853  he  entered  a  banking  house,  at  the 
same  time  studying  law.     When  the  bank  failed  in 
1858  he  obtained  a  position  as  translator  for  the  New 
York  "Times."    He  was  war  correspondent  for  sev- 
eral New  York  journals  during  tlie  civil  war,  and  in 
1863  was  Washington  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis 
"Democrat."      He  published   a  pamphlet,    "The 
Future  of  Our  Country,"  which  was  followed  by 
"Our  Form  of  Government."    About  this  period  lie 
began  to  put  forth  some  of  his  best  known  essays, 
which  showed  great  versatility  and  wide  knowledge, 
treating  of  many  subjects,  such  as  politics,  biogra- 
phy, philosophy,  music,  art  and  miscellaneous  topics. 
In  1867  Mr.  Kroeger  published  a  translation  of  Pich- 
ter's  "Science  of  Knowledge,"  and  a  translation  of 
the  same  author's  "Science  of  Rights "  was  issued 
two  years  later.     He  also  translated  the  ' '  Science  of 
Morals,"  but  never  published  it.     Becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  early  German  poets,  he  published  various 
articles  about  them   and   translated  some  of  their 
works,  retaining  as  closely  as  possible  their  spirit 
and   meter.      Among    his    longer  translations    are 
"Tristan  and  Isolde";  " Poor  Henry";  "The  Round 
Table";  "The  Lay  of  Our  Lady,"  and  "  The  Minne- 
singers of  Germany."    He  was  married,  in  1861,  to 
Eliza  Curran,  by  whom  he  had  four  children.   He  died 
on  March  8,  1883,  in  St.  Louis,  and  was  buried  there. 
DOUGLASS,  William,  physician  and  author, 
was  born  in  East  Lothian,  Scotland,  about  1691.  He 
was  highly  connected,  and  studied  medicine  in  Paris 
and  Leyden.     He  came  to  the  colonies  in  1716,  and, 
after  paying  a  visit  to  his  relative.  Gen.  Douglass,  in 
the  West  Indies,  he  returned,  and  settled  in  Boston 
1718.     He  was  opposed  to  inoculation  for  smallpox, 
and  was  strenuous  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  prac- 
tice, which  was  introduced  in  Boston  by  Dr.  Boyl- 
ston,  at  the  instigation  of  Cotton  Mather,   to  whom 
Dr.    Douglass  had  committed  the  nnmbei'S  of  the 
"Philosophical  Transactions"  which  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  treatment.     Dr.  Thacher  erroneously 
states  that  Cotton  Mather  introduced  the  matter  to 
Douglass,  who  was  a  very  skillful  and  advanced 
physician.    During  an  epidemic  of  sore  throat  he  used 
mercury.     He  was  extremely  loyal  to  his  friends, 
and  equally  stanch  in  his  dislikes,  and  occasionally 
extremely  intemperate  in  his  language;  Adam  Smith 
spoke  of  him  as  "the  honest  and  downright  Dr. 
Douglass."    He  wrote  much  on  subjects  pertaining 
to  his  profession  and  on  politics.     His  "Historical 
Account  of  the  British  Settlements,"  which  was  left 
Incomplete  at  his  death,  is  considered  extremely  in- 
correct ;  it  records  his  private  grievances,  and  is  col- 
ored by  his  likes  and   dislikes.     He  published  a 
curious    almanac    (1748-44),    entitled    "Mercurius 
Novanglicanus,"  which  is  still  held  in  some  estima- 
tion for  the  exactitude  of  its  chronology.     He  also 
published  "Inoculation  of  Smallpox,  as  Practiced 
in  Boston"  (1732);  "A  Practical  Essay  Concerning 
Smallpox:  Its  History,  Etc."  (1730);  "A  Practical 
History  of  a  New  Eruptive  Miliary  Fever  with  an 
Angina   Ulcusculosa,  Which   Prevailed  in  Boston, 
1735-36  "  (13mo,  1736) ;   "  A  Summary  History  and 
Political  Survey  of  the  First  Planting,  Progress,  im- 
provements and  Present  State  of  the  British  Settle- 


ments in  North  America"  (1st  vol.,  1749;  2d  vol., 
1753;  another  ed.,  1755).  Douglass,  Mass.,  of  which 
he  was  the  benefactor  and  proprietor,  is  named  after 
him.     He  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  21,  1752. 

EDDY,  Mary  M.  Baker  Glover,  Christian 
scientist,  was  born  at  Bow,  N.  H.,  July  31,  1821, 
daughter  of  Mark  and  Abigail  B.  (Ambrose)  Baker, 
of  Scotch  and  English  descent.  Among  her  ancestors 
were  Gen.  John  Macneil,  of  Lundy's  lane  fame; 
Gen.  Henry  Knox,  of  revolutionary  fame,  and  Capt. 
John  Love  well,  active  in  the  Indian  troubles.  As  a 
child  she  was  delicate  in  health,  and  was  educated 
privately.  She  was  said  to  be  in  advance  of  others 
of  her  age,  and  delighted  in  studying  books  abstruse 
and  metaphysical,  her  favorite  subjects  being  nat- 
ural philosophy  and  physical  and  moral  science. 
Her  parents  removing  to  Tilton,  N.  H.,  here,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  she  was  received  into  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  to  which  she  remained  devoted  until 
she  organized  a  church  of  her  own.  She  was 
first  married,  Dec.  13,  1843,  to  George  W.  Glover, 
an  architect,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.  He  died  sud- 
denly of  cholera,  in  May,  1844,  after  which  she  re- 
turned to  New  England,  and  fourteen  years  later 
she  was  married  to  a  Dr.  Patterson,  a  dentist,  of 
Franklin,  N.  H.,  from  whom  she  was  divorced  in 

1865.  In  1877  she  was  married  to  Asa  G.  Eddy,  of 
Lynn,  Mass.,  who  died  suddenly  in  1883.  She  had 
one  son  by  her  first  husband.  Mrs.  Eddy  was  a 
confirmed  invalid  for  a  number  of  years  of  her  early 
life,  and  in  October,  1863,  she  went  to  Portland, 
Me.,  to  consult  with  Dr.  Phineas  P.  Quimby,  who 
was  treating  disease  by  mental  methods.  She  wsus 
greatly  benefited  by  Dr.  Quimby, 
and  a  friendship  sprang  up  which 
lasted  until  the  latter's  death  in 

1866.  In  that  year  she  formu- 
lated her  doctrines  of  Christian 
science.    Her  teaching  is  a  sort  of 
absolute  idealism.  Mind  is  divine; 
mind  is  all.    Sin  and  sickness  are 
delusions  of  "  mortal  mind. "  The 
treatment  consists  in  the  assertion 
that  sickness  is  not  a  reality,  but 
only  a  "belief,"  and  the  accept- 
ance of  this  view  by  the  patient 
is  the  cure  sought  for.     Chris- 
tian science  proclaims   the  un- 
reality   of    matter   and    of   the 
body,  while  mental  science,  the 
philosophy  of  Dr.  Quimby,  ad- 
mits the   validity  of   the  body 
as  veritable   expression,  but  recognizes  its  suscep- 
tibility to  mental  influence.     In   1867  Mrs.   Eddy 
began  to  teach  Christian  science  to  students,  and  in 
1870  published  her  first  pamphlet,  "The  Science  of 
Man,"  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  in  "Sci- 
ence and  Health,  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures  "  (1875). 
This  book  is  the  text-book  of  the  organization,  and 
is  the  foundation  of  their  theory  and  practice.     It 
has  passed  through  160  editions,  having  been  fre- 
quently revised,  and  it  is  read  in  conjunction  with 
the  Bible  at  the  Sunday  services.     Slie  labored  in- 
cessantly for  many  years,  performing  many  seem- 
ingly miraculous  cures,  and  she  made  no  charge  un- 
til necessity  compelled  it.     In  1881  she  received  a 
charter  from  Massachusetts  for  a  metaphysical  col- 
lege in  Boston,  of  which  she  became  the  president. 
The  students'  course  of  study  here  comprises  twelve 
lessons  in   about  three  weeks,  for  which  they  are 
charged  $300.     She  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  in   1879,    and   received  a  charter  for   the 
"Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,"  the  same  year.     The 
church  was  organized  in  Boston,  and  she  became  its 
pastor.    Previously  she  had  received  a  call  to  a  Boston 
pulpit,  and  filled  it  with  great  acceptance.    Her  work 
has  increased  so  rapidly  that  most  of  the  prominent 
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cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  liave  a  Christian 
Science  society,  or  one  or  two  Christian  Science 
churches  holding  religious  services,  and  the  move- 
ment has  spread  to  other  countries.  In  1893  Mrs. 
Eddy  donated  a  lot  of  land  in  Boston  valued  at  |30,- 
000,  to  an  incorporated  hody  called  ' '  Christian 
Science  Board  of  Directors,"  on  which  to  build  a 
church  edifice  for  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scien- 
tist. In  the  same  year  she  originated  a  form  of 
church  government  without  creed,  liberal,  and  aim- 
ing to  be  universal,  to  promote  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  to  have  one  God  (one  Mind),  one  faith,  one 
baptism.  The  tenets  of  this  church  fire:  "  First: 
As  adherents  of  Truth  we  take  the  Scriptures  for  our 
guide  to  eternal  Life.  Second:  We  acknowledge  and 
adore  one  supreme  God.  "We  acknowledge  His  son, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  man  in  His  image  and  likeness. 
We  acknowledge  God's  forgiveness  of  sin  in  the  de- 
struction of  sin,  and  His  present  and  future  punish- 
ment of  '  whatsoever  worketh  abomination  or  maketh 
a  lie.'  We  acknowledge  the  atonement  of  Christ  as 
the  eflScacy  of  Truth  and  Love,  and  the  way  of  sal- 
vation as  demonstrated  hy  Jesus;  casting  out  evils, 
healing  the  sick  and  raising  the  dead — resurrecting 
a  dead  faith  to  seize  the  great  possibilities  and  living 
energies  of  the  divine  Life.  Third :  We  solemnly 
promise  to  strive, watch,  and  pray  for  that  Mind  to  be 
in  us  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus;  to  love  the  breth- 
ren, and  up  to  our  highest  understanding  to  be  meek, 
merciful,  and  just,  and  live  peaceably  with  all  men." 
Mrs.  Eddy  writes  in  "Science  and  Health":  "No 
analogy  exists  between  the  hypotheses  of  agnostic- 
ism, pantheism,  theosophy,  or  spiritualism,  and  the 
demonstrable  truths  of  Christian  Science.  Electro- 
magnetism,  hypnotism,  and  mesmerism  are  the  antip- 
odes of  Christian  Science.  As  a  result  of  Christian 
Science,  ethics  and  temperance  have  received  an  im- 
pulse, health  has  been  restored,  and  longevity  in- 
creased. If  such  are  the  present  fruits,  what  may 
not  the  hai'vest  be,  when  this  Science  is  better  under- 
stood ?  Medical  theories  virtually  admit  the  nothing- 
ness of  hallucinations,  even  while  treating  them  as 
disease.  Ought  we  not,  then,  to  approve  anir  cure 
effected  by  making  the  disease  appear  a  delusion  or 
error  ?  It  is  not  generally  understood  how  one  dis- 
ease is  as  much  a  delusion  as  another.  But  Jesus 
established  this  foundational  fact,  when  Truth  cast 
out  devils  and  the  dumb  spake."  Mrs.  Eddy  estab- 
lished the  first  periodical  in  Christian  Science,  "The 
Christian  Science  Journal,"  in  1883,  and  gave  it  to 
the  National  Cliristian  Science  Association  in  1889, 
whose  official  organ  it  became.  She  has  founded 
every  leading  organization  of  the  movement  in  the 
last  quarter-century  of  the  history  of  Christian 
Science.  The  National  Christian  Scientists'  Associa- 
tion has  a  large  membership.  In  1889  Mrs.  Eddy 
was  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  Victoria 
Philosophical  Institute  of  London,  Eng.,  and  was 
made  a  life  member.  Mrs.  Eddy  has  a  home  on 
Commonwealth  avenue,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  also  at 
Pleasant  View,  Concord,  N.  H.  She  is  an  exceed- 
inglv  busy  woman,  the  most  of  her  time  being  de- 
voted to  the  good  of  humanity,  which  feels  the  be- 
nign influence  of  the  divine  Science  established  by 
her.  Many  people  of  the  thinking  class  are  turning 
to  this  Science  and  adopting  it,  because  in  it  they 
find  a  solid  foundation,  a  sure  abiding  peace,  the 
verification  of  the  promises  of  Jesus  and  a  demon- 
strable Christianity.  Mrs.  Eddy,  in  "Science  and 
Health,"  says:  "I  have  set  forth  Christian  science, 
and  its  application  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  only 
as  I  have  discovered  them.  I  have  demonstrated  the 
effects  of  Truth  on  the  health,  longevity,  and  morals 
of  men,  through  Mind;  and  I  have  found  nothing  in 
ancient  or  in  modern  systems  on  which  to  found  my 
own  except  the  teachings  and  demonstrations  of  our 
great  Master  and  the  lives  of  prophets  and  apostles.'' 
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JACKSON,  James  Caleb,  physician  and  au- 
thor, was  born  in  Manlius,  Onondaga  county,  N  .  Y., 
March  38,  1811,  the  son  of  Dr.  James  Jackson.  His 
grandfather.  Col.  Giles  Jackson  of  Tyriugham, 
Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  was  chief  of  staff  of  Gen. 
Gates,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  and 
chosen  to  prepare  the  articles  of  capitulation  of  Gen. 
Burgoyne.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  first  Con- 
tinental congress.  Young  Jackson  early  showed 
remarkable  abilities  in  the  study  of  the  classics,  be- 
ing skilled  at  the  age  of  twelve  in  Latin  and  Greek 
to  a  degree  far  beyond  one  of  his  age.  His  falher, 
becoming  an  invalid,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  a  farm, 
and  the  lad's  opportunities  for  a  scholastic  education 
were  at  an  end.  Whatever  successes  he  subsequent- 
ly achieved  were  the  result  of  his  own  genius,  urged 
on  by  an  indomitable  will.  At  sixteen  he  became  a 
lecturer  on  temperance,  at  seventeen  his  father  died; 
at  nineteen  he  married  Lucretia  E.  Brewster,  a  de- 
scendant of  Mayfiower  stock,  and  returned  to  his 
farm,  where  he  remained  until  1838.  At  or  about 
the  year  1835  the  subject  of  anti-slavery  began  to  be 
generally  agitated,  and  Mr.  Jackson  became  its 
champion,  entering  the  field  as  a  lecturer  for  the 
Massachusetts  anti-slavery  society  in  1838.  In  1840 
he  became  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American 
anti-slavery  society.  In  1843  he  became  editor  of 
the  "Madison  County  Abolition- 
ist,'' published  in  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y.,  which  afterward  was  re- 
moved to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  where  its 
publication  was  continued  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Liberty  Press." 
In  1844,  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Abel  Brown,  and  purchased 
the  "Albany  Patriot,"  which  he 
edited  and  managed  until  1847, 
when  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  retire  from  journalism. 
He  then  founded  a  hydropathic 
institute  at  the  head  of  Skane- 
ateles  Lake,  N.  Y.,  managing  it 
successfully  until  the  autumn  of 
1858,  when  he  sold  out  and 
founded  "Our  Home  Hygienic 
Institute,"  at  Dansville,  Livings- 
ton county,  N.  Y.  Prosperity 
attended  the  venture,  and  it  be- 
came known  as  one  of  the  largest  institutions  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  One  of  the  special  features 
of  the  sanatorium  was  that  the  sick  were  treated 
without  medicine.  Up  to  1880,  Dr.  Jackson  had 
treated  thousands  of  patients.  In  that  year  he  gave 
the  institution  into  the  management  of  his  son,  who 
changed  the  name  to  "The  Jackson  Sanatorium." 
For  more  than  fifty  years  he  was  a  contributor  to  po- 
litical, religious,  and  agricultural  journals.  He  also 
published  "  The  Sexual  Organism,  and  its  Healthful 
Management"  (Dansville,  1861);  "Consumption: 
How  to  Prevent  It,  and  How  to  Cure  It"  (1863); 
"How  to  Treat  the  Sick  without  Medicine"  (1870); 
'American  Womanhood:  Its  Peculiarities  and  its 
Necessities"  (1870);  "The  Training  of  Children" 
(1873);  "The  Debilities  of  Our  Boys"  (1873); 
' '  Christ  as  a  Physician  "  (1878) ;  ' '  Morning  Watches  " 
(1883),  and  several  monographs.  He  was  also  the 
founder,  in  1859,  and  for  a  long  time  the  editor  of 
a  health  journal,  "The  Laws  of  Life,"  the  oldest 
paper  of  its  class  in  the  world,  and  although  Dr. 
Jackson  is  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  life,  he  is 
still  a  contributor  to  its  columns.  Politically  he  was 
a  Jacksonian  democrat  and  cast  his  first  vote  for 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  in  1833;  but  the  followmg 
year  he  severed  his  connection  with  the  party  because 
of  its  attitude  on  the  slavery  question.  He  has  always 
been  an  advocate  for  woman  suffrage  and  a  worker 
both  on  the  platform  and  with  his  pen,  in  its  behalf. 
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SLAVEN,  Henry  Bartholomew,  was  born 
near  Picton,  Ontario,  Oct.  19,  1853,  son  of  Patrick 
Slaven,  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  descended  from 
ancestors  who  were  members  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, statesmen  and  business  men.  Henry's  early 
education  was  obtained  at  the  common  schools.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  left  the  farm,  obtaining  a  sit- 
uation as  druggist's  assistant,  working  in  the  day- 
time, and  attending  school  at 
night.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  was  graduated  from  the  On- 
taiio  college  of  pharmacy,  and 
went  to  Philadelphia  to  study 
medicine,  attending  the  univer- 
sity for  nearly  two  years,  but  be- 
ing too  young  to  graduate,  ac- 
cepted a  situation  in  a  large  whole- 
sale drug  establishment.  In  1873 
he  took  the  sole  management  of 
a  large  wholesale  and  retail  drug 
house  in  Canada.  Early  in  1876 
he  was  with  a  party  of  engineers 
to  the  British  Northwest,  going  by 
way  of  the  lakes  to  what  is  now 
Port  Arthur,  and  thence  to  "Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba.  This  long  and 
hazardous  voyage  over  an  unex- 
plored region,  inhabited  only  by 
hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  Mr.  Slaven  succeeded  in 
making  successfully,  bringing  his  party  of  twenty-five 
men  through  in  safety.  After  a  short  stay  in  Winni- 
peg, Mr.  Slaven  went  west  through  Manitoba  and 
British  Northwest  as  tar  as  the  Rockies,  returning 
again  to  "Winnipeg,  then  to  St.  Paul,  and  thence  to  San 
Francisco,  arriving  there  in  the  fall  of  1876.  Here 
he  embarked  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  drug  and 
manufacturing  business,  which  grew  rapidly  in  a 
fevr  years;  his  establishment  was  the  best  known 
west  of  the  Rookies.  In  1878  Mr.  Slaven  became  a 
special  partner  with  his  brother,  M.  A.  Slaven,  who 
was  a  successful  general  contractor  in  the  far  west. 
About  that  time  De  Lesseps  visited  San  Francisco  in 
the  interest  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  hearing  of  the 
success  of  the  Slaven  brothers  as  contractors,  sought 
their  aid  in  carrying  out  the  difficult  work.  They 
took  entire  charge  of  the  American  Pacific  coast 
business,  as  well  as  a  contract  for  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  buildings  and  other  preliminary  works  on 
the  Isthmus.  In  1880  H.  B.  Slaven  visited  Panama  to 
inaiigurate  this  work,  taking  with  him  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  and  two  large  steamer  loads  of  supplies 
and  materials.  "Work  was  at  once  commenced  on  the 
line  of  the  canal.  The  men  suffered  greatly  from 
malaria:  many  died,  and  others  sickened  and  re- 
turned to  the  states.  Mr.  Slaven  engaged  native  labor, 
the  work  prospered,  and  in  1883  the  Slaven  broth- 
ers signed  a  contract  for  the  actual  construction  of 
the  Atlantic  division  of  the  canal  from  Colon  or  As- 
pinwall  to  Bohio  Soldado,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles, 
as  well  as  for  changing  the  course  of  the  great  Chagres 
River  for  a  similar  distance.  The  acceptance  of  this 
contract  made  it  necessary  for  the  contractors  to 
move  their  headquarters  to  New  York  city,  where 
in  September  of  the  same  year  they  organized  the 
American  Contracting  and  Dredging  company,  and 
associated  with  them  in  the  enterprise  Eugene 
Kelly.  H.  B.  Slaven  was  made  president,  Eugene 
Kelly,  treasurer,  and  M.  A.  Slaven,  general  manager. 
"Work  on  the  construction  of  the  necessary  plant  to 
carry  out  the  new  contract  was  immediately  com- 
menced, the  principal  piece  of  machinery  being 
what  is  known  as  the  Slaven  dredge,  the  largest, 
most  effective  and  costly  dredge  ever  constructed. 
In  a  few  months  the  machinery  was  built,  and  on 
the  Isthmus,  and  the  actual  digging  of  the  Panama 
Canal  had  begun  by  an  American  company.  Mr. 
Slaven  from  1882  to  1889  spent  most  of  his  time  on 


the  Isthmus,  the  result  of  his  operations  constitut- 
ing the  greatest  industrial  and  financial  success  of 
modern  times.  "When  the  Panama  Canal  company 
failed  in  December,  1889,  Mr.  Slaven  had  success- 
fully finished  his  contract,  and  had  been  paid  about 
$20,000,000  for  actual  work  done,  and  was  about  to 
be  awarded  a  contract  for  finishing  the  canal.  After 
the  failure,  Mr.  Slaven  removed  his  plant  to  the 
Nicaragua  works,  and  has  been  made  treasurer  of 
that  company.  Mr.  Slaven  is  largely  interested  in 
American  railroads;  is  a  director  in  several  railroad, 
banking  and  financial  enterprises.  His  fortune  is 
estimated  at  $5,000,000. 

IiIVEBMORE,  Mary  Ashton  Bice,  reformer,; 
was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  19,  1821.  She  was 
educated  at  the  Hancock  school,  Boston,  and  the 
Charlestown  female  seminary,  where  she  remained 
for  three  years  after  graduation  as  instructor  ih 
Latin,  Italian,  and  French.  Having  received  the 
necessary  scholastic  preparation,  she  with  a  few 
other  young  women  applied  for  admission  to  Har-' 
vard,  but  received  an  unqualified  refusal  from  Presi- 
dent Quincy.  After  two  years  spent  in  Virginia  as  a 
governess,  she  returned  to  the  North  a  confirmed 
anti-slavery  woman.  She  was  at  the  head  of  the 
high  school  at  Duxbury,  Mass.,  until  her  marriage  to 
the  Rev.  D.  P.  Livermore  in  1843.  Her  home  was 
then  in  Chicago,  where  Mr.  Livermore  was  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Universalist  publication,  "  The 
New  Covenant."  Mrs.  Livermore  became  associate 
editor,  and  divided  her  time  and  energies  for  many 
years  between  her  family,  her 
editorial  work,  and  pulpit  du- 
ties. She  is  descended  from  a 
long  line  of  "Welsh  preachers, 
and  possesses  by  right  of  in- 
heritance, marked  abilities  as 
a  public  speaker,  being  humor- 
ous and  pathetic  by  turns.  It 
is,  however,  by  her  work  in 
connection  with  the  Sanitary 
commission  that  she  is  best 
known.  "With  Mrs.  Hoyt  she 
was  appointed,  by  the  com- 
mission, agent  of  the  Chicago 
branch  association,  and  in  1862 
she  traveled  widely  through  the 
northwestern  states,  organizing 
Soldiers' aid  societies.  She  visit- 
ed constantly  the  camps  and 
hospitals  of  the  Southwest,  and  secured  proper  food 
for  the  soldiers  and  the  sick,  and  overcame,  largely 
by  her  personal  efforts  and  service,  the  opposition 
made  to  the  employment  of  woman  nurses  at  the 
front.  She  was  ordered  to  make  a  tour  of  the  mili- 
tary posts  and  hospitals  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
which  resulted  in  an  organized  attack  on  the  scurvy 
that  threatened  to  decimate  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
At  her  solicitation  immense  quantities  of  fresh  vegeta- 
bles were  sent  to  the  post,  the  prompt  distribution  of 
which  averted  the  danger.  "When  money  and  sup- 
plies became  more  and  more  diflBciilt  to  obtain,  she 
organized  the  great  Northwestern  fair  at  Chicago  in 
1863,  the  first  of  the  sanitary  fairs  held  throughout 
the  country.  The  Chicago  fair  netted  nearly  $100,000 
to  the  Sanitary  commissron.  She  afterward  organized 
ten  other  sanitary  fairs,  which  furnished  large  sums 
of  money  for  the  army.  "When  the  war  closed  she 
began  a  most  successful  career  as  a  lecturer,  which 
brought  her  in  contact  with  the  best  literary  minds 
of  the  country,  and  made  for  her  many  friends.  She 
has  labored  incessantly  for  the  advancement  of 
women  and  their  civil  rights,  and  has  been  a  tireless 
worker  in  the  cause  of  temperance.  Of  late  years 
her  home  has  been  at  Melrose,  Mass.  Mrs.  Liver- 
more has  published  several  books. 
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„,^4^^I^Y'  William  F.,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Wilmington,  Del., -Oct.  19,  1850.  He  obtained  his 
preliminary  education  in  the  public  schools,  Clark- 
son  Taylor's  academy,  and  St.  Mary's  college  in  his 
native  city.  In  1867  he  entered  La  Salle  college  in 
Phriadelphia,  and  was  graduated,  in  1870,  with  the 
first  honors  of  his  class.  For  a 
year  thereafter  he  was  tutor  of 
ijatin  and  mathematics  in  the 
same  institution,  and  in  1871  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  master  of 
arts.  In  January,  1872,  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  law  with  Lewis 
C.  Cassidy  and  Pierce  Archer 
of  Philadelphia,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  Dec.  37, 1873.  He 
remained  with  his  preceptors  as 
their  assistant  until  Jan.  1, 1880, 
when,  his  own  practice  requil•in^■ 
his  undivided  attention,  he  sev- 
ered his  business  connection  with 
them,  and  from  1880-84  he  was 
the  law  partner  of  James  Gay 
Gordon.  He  devoted  himself 
to  his  profession  with  unremit- 
ting euergy  and  the  most  pro- 
nounced success.  Confining  his 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  management  of 
estates  and  mercantile  and  orphans'  court  practice, 
he  applied  himself  closely  to  his  profession.  Mr. 
Harrity  did  not  ne^ect  the  social,  religious,  and  po- 
litical interests  of  Philadelphia.  Ever  since  he  at- 
tained his  majority  he  had  been  identified  with  the 
democratic  party,  and  in  1882,  when  the  city  organi- 
zation had  been  divided  into  hostile  factions  for  some 
■years,  he  was  called  on  to  harmonize  the  discordant 
elements.  He  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
democratic  city  executive  committee  of  Philadelphia, 
and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  prudence,  energy,  tact, 
and  skillful  management  that  Robert  E.  Pattison 
was  elected  governor  of  Pennsylvania  along  with 
the  remainder  of  the  democratic  ticket.  At  the  close 
of'  the  campaign,  Mr.  Harrity  gave  up  official  con- 
nection'with  the  democratic  city  committee  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  during  several  succeeding  years  was  a 
very  active  and  influential  member  of  the  democratic 
state  executive  committee.  He  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate-at-Iarge  to  the  democratic  national  convention 
in  1884  by  a  larger  vote  than  was  received  by  any 
Pennsylvania  candidate,  and  it  is  claimed  that  he 
was  the  youngest  man  ever  sent  by  Pennsylvania  to 
a  national  convention  in  that  capacity.  The  work 
of  Mr.  Harrity  in  the  campaign  of  that  year  was  re- 
warded by  his  appointment  as  postmaster  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  position  he  held  from  Dec.  1,  1885, 
to  Dec.  1,  1889,  when  he  retired  to  become  president 
of  the  Equitable  trust  company  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  permanent  chairman  of  the  democratic  state 
•convention  held  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  in  1890,  which 
nominated  Robert  E.  Pattison  for  a  second  term  as 
governor,  and  on  July  2,  1890,  was  unanimously 
elected  chairman  of  the  democratic  state  central 
committee,  but  on  account  of  business  engagements 
he  resigned  the  position.  When  Gov.  Pattison  assum- 
ed his  ofiice  in  January,  1891,  he  appointed  Mr.  Har- 
rity secretary  of  state.  He  exerted  a  strong  influence 
in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland  by 
the  democratic  national  convention  assembled  at 
Chicago  in  1892.  Having  succeeded  the  late  Wil- 
liam if.  Scott  as  the  Pennsylvania  member  of  the 
democratic  national  committee,  he  was  July  21, 1892, 
chosen  its  chairman,  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
city.  Mr.  Harrity  is  a  shrewd  political  manager, 
aggressive,  full  of  tact,  clean  in  his  methods,  and 
physically  strong  enough  to  bear  the  great  strain  put 
upon  the  chairman  of  a  national  committee  in  a 
presidential  campaign.  He  is  a  conscientious  worker. 
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intelligent,  polite,  courteous,  and  energetic.  His  con- 
duct of  the  campaign  was  masterly,  and  his  defeated 
opponents  accredited  their  misfortune  largely  to  his 
superior  management. 

BARTON,  Clara,  humanitarian,  was  born  at 
North  Oxford,  Mass.,  about  1826,  of  Puritan  ances- 
try, her  father  having  served  in  the  revolutionary 
army  under  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne.  She  received  a 
careful  education,  and  when  quite  young  founded  a 
seminary  for  girls  at.  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Later  she  be- 
came a  clerk  in  the  'patent  ofiice  at  Washington,  be- 
ing the  first  woman  to  hold  a  regular  clerical  position 
in  a  government  department.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion,  she  gave  her  time  and  energies  to  caring 
for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  led  in  organizing  the 
Sanitary  commission.  She  seiTed  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  ;  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Cedar  Moun- 
tain, second  Bull  Run,  Chantilly,  Antietam,  and 
Fredericksburg,  the  siege  of 
Charleston,  and  the  storming 
of  Fort  Wagner,  the  battles  of 
Spottsylvania  and  the  Wilder- 
ness, and  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg duringButler's  campaign. 
She  aided  the  Andersonville 
prisoners  upon  their  release, 
and  after  the  war  ended  organ- 
ized at  Washington  the  Bureau 
of  records  of  missing  men,  and 
traced  out  the  fate  of  30,000 
men.  In  1867  she  visited 
Europe  for  the  benefit  of  her 
health,  and  was  at  Geneva 
when  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
opened.  She  joined  at  once 
in  the  work  of  the  Red  cross 
society,  founded  in  1864 ; 
helped  to  organize  the  Ger- 
man hospital  service,  and 
nursed  the  sick  and  wounded  at  Strasburg  and  Metz. 
When  Strasburg  capitulated,  and  20, 000  people  were 
rendered  homeless  and  starving,  she  provided  ma- 
terials for  30,000  garments  to  be  made  by  women 
who,  but  for  that  work,  would  have  been  without 
food.  Entering  Paris  on  foot,  during  the  days  of 
the  Commune,  she  distributed  food  and  clothing  to 
the  needy.  Once,  when  the  mob  were  clamoring  for 
food  and  had  overcome  the  police,  she  came  to  the 
door  of  her  lodgings  and  spoke  to  them.  "  Mon 
Dieu,  it  is  an  angel ! "  they  said,  and  dispersed 
quietly  and  in  order.  Upon  her  return  to  this  coun- 
try, in  1873,  she  inaugurated  a  movement  to  secure 
recognition  of  the  Red  cross  society  by  the  United 
States  government,  and  finally,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Arthur,  saw  her  labors  reward- 
ed, she  naturally  becoming  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can branch  of  the  society  when  it  was  founded  in 
1882.  In  the  great  fires  in  Michigan  she  superin- 
tended the  work  of  succoring  the  afflicted.  The 
telegraphic  tidings  of  the  Charleston  earthquake  were 
no  sooner  received  than  she  was  on  her  way  with 
supplies  for  the  stricken  city.  During  the  year  1883 
she  was  at  the  head  of  the  Woman's  reformatory 
prison  at  Sherborn,  Mass.,  and  a  lady  relates  that, 
while  one  day  passing  with  her  through  the  wards, 
a  girl  convict  gazed  fixedly  out  from  her  cot  at  Miss 
Barton.  "What  is  it?"  she  asked.  "Nothing," 
was  the  response  ;  "  I  heard  you  coming,  and  just 
wanted  to  look  at  you."  She  was  at  the  head  of  the 
disbursement  of  vast  sums  of  money  and  other  aid 
to  the  sufferers  by  the  floods  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  in  1884,  and  at  Johnstown,  Pa. ,  in  1889. 
In  1883  the  senate  committee  on  foreign  relations  re- 
quested her  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  Red  cross 
association,  which  has  since  been  published  by  the 
government.  She  has  devoted  her  income  for  many 
years  to  furthering  the  aim^  of  the  society. 
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STANTON,  Elizabeth  Cady,  reformer,  was 
bom  at  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12, 1815,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Judge  Daniel  Cady  and  ilargaret  Livingston. 
From  her  mother  she  inherited  the  spirit  and  vivacity 
which  has  distinguished  her  through  a  long  life  oc- 
cupied with  public  speaking  and  a  vast  amount  of 
literary  work  in  promoting  the  movement  for  woman 
suffrage,  in  which  she  has  been  a  leader.  She  says 
of  her  father  that  he  was  sober  and  taciturn  in  man- 
ner, and  with  his  great  sense  of  justice  was  wont  to 
modify  the  somewhat  military  rule  which  her  mother 
Insisted  should  prevail  in  the  household.  She  owed 
much  in  her  early  girlhood  to  the  friendship  and 
guidance  of  Rev.  Simon  Hosack,  who  was  the  pastor 
of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  church  which  her  family 
attended.  Johnstown  was  a  Scotch  settlement,  in 
which  the  old  feudal  ideas  regarding  women  and 
property  were  maintained,  and  as  she  spent  much 
time  in  her  father's  office  she  there,  through  the 
complaints  of  unhappy  and  dependent  women,  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  injustice  of  the  common 
law,  and  resolved,  if  she  lived,  to  do  something  to 
free  her  sex  from  the  disabilities  under  which  they 
were  then  living.  In  her  childish  indignation,  think- 
ing that  her  father  and  his  books  were  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  law,  she  marked  the  obnoxious 
laws  with  a  pencil,  and  proposed  to  cut  them  out. 
When  she  was  ten  years  old 
her  only  brother,  who  had 
.just  been  graduated  from 
Union  college,  died  and  left 
her  father  inconsolable;  for, 
like  his  neighbors,  he  upheld 
the  law  of  primogeniture, 
and  the  loss  of  his  only  son 
was  a  terrible  blow  to  his 
hopes.  Elizabeth,  hoping 
to  console  her  father,  re- 
solved to  do  all  that  her 
brother  did,  and  the  next 
morning  began,  with  Dr. 
Hosack,  the  study  of  Greek, 
which  she  continued  at  the 
academy  with  such  success 
that  she  secured  one  of  the 
two  prizes  offered  for  pro- 
ficiency in  that  language. 
She  carried  her  prize  to  her 
father  at  once,  expecting  to  hear  him  say  that  a 
girl  was  as  good  as  a  boy,  but  she  records  pathet- 
ically that  he  never  said  it.  This  was  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment to  the  ambitious  girl,  and,  mortified  by 
the  inequality  in  condition  and  treatment  of  boys 
and  girls,  she  determined  to  make  herself  the  equal 
of  man  in  courage  and  ability.  She  became  pro- 
ficient in  mathematics,  Latin  and  Greek.  On  being 
graduated  from  the  academy,  she  was  grieved  to 
find  that  the  hope,  of  study  at  Union  colege,  which 
she  had  secretly  cherished,  in  order  to  fill  her  broth- 
er's place,  could  not  be  fulfilled.  Great  was  her 
grief  at  this  discrimination  on  account  of  her  sex, 
which  was  intensified  by  being  sent  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard's  seminary  at  Troy,  where  she  spent  two  of  the 
dreariest  years  of  her  life.  The  next  seven  years  she 
passed  at  home,  reading  widely,  and  devoting  es- 
pecial attention  to  law  under  her  father's  direction. 
In  this  way  she  became  familiar  with  the  laws  of  her 
country,  and  fitted  herself  to  become  the  opponent 
of  oppressive  legislation  regarding  women.  In  1840 
she  married  Henry  B.  Stanton,  already  well  known 
as  a  leader  and  lecturer  in  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment. Jlr.  Stanton  being  a  delegate  to  the  "World's 
Anti-Slaveiy  convention "  held  in  London  in  June, 
1840,  they  went  to  that  city  on  their  wedding  trip. 
Here  her  indignation  was  stirred  anew  by  the  im- 
putation of  inferiority  cast  upon  women  by  the 
refusal  to  admit  Mrs.  Mott  and  other  American  women 


who  had  been  regularly  appointed  delegates.  In 
Mrs.  Mott  she  met  for  the  first  time  a  liberal-minded 
thinker  among  her  own  sex,  and  the  friendship  thus 
begun  continued  through  forty  years,  and  assisted 
in  determining  Mrs.  Stanton  to  devote  her  life  and 
energies  to  the  social,  political  and  moral  elevation 
of  women.  For  six  years  following  her  return  home 
she  lived  in  Boston,  during  which  time  she  made  a 
thorough  and  historical  study  of  the  position  of 
women,  the  result  of  which  was  that,  in  addition  to 
the  rights  claimed  by  Mrs.  Mott — to  more  remuner- 
ative work,  to  hold  property  after  marriage,  to  ad- 
vanced education,  and  to  independent  judgment  in 
religion  —  Mrs.  Stanton  demanded  the  removal  of 
women's  civil  disabilities,  by  making  their  political 
status  the  same  as  that  of  men.  In  1846  she  removed 
to  Seneca  Falls,  and,  with  Mrs.  Mott  and. others, 
issued  the  call  for  the  first  Woman's  Rights  conven- 
tion. It  was  held  at  Seneca  Falls  July  19  and  20, 
1848,  and  inaugurated  the  woman-suffrage  move- 
ment. Though  in  her  call  she  defined  the  object  of 
the  convention  to  be  the  discussion  of  the  social, 
civil  and  religious  rights  of  women,  and  made  no 
allusion  to  women's  political  rights,  yet  in  her  dec- 
laration of  sentiments,  which  she  prepared  as  a  basis 
for  discussion,  she  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
"women  of  this  country  to  secure  to  themselves 
their  sacred  right  to  the  elective  franchise,"  which 
has  ever  since  been  the  keynote  of  the  movement. 
Neither  her  husband,  who  had  prepared  for  the 
convention  an  abstract  of  the  laws  bearing  unjustly 
against  the  property  interests  of  women,  nor  Mrs. 
Mott,  who  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  occasion,  ap- 
proved of  Mrs.  Stanton's  demand  for  the  ballot,  and 
argued  that  it  would  only  bring  ridicule  on  the  cause. 
Mrs.  Stanton  persisted,  however,  and  spoke  vigor- 
ously and  eloquently  in  defence  of  her  course,  with 
the  result  that  her  declaration  and  resolutions  in  detail 
were  adopted  by  the  convention.  This  new  de- 
parture of  the  movement  had  no  sympathizers  out- 
side the  convention,  and  of  those  members  who 
signed,  many  requested  later  to  have  their  names 
withdrawn.  Judge  Cady,  alarmed  at  his  daugh- 
ter's radicalism,  hastened  to  her  home,  where  he  la- 
bored anxiously  with  her,  but  in  vain,  to  change  her 
convictions.  In  1850  Miss  Anthony  became  Mrs. 
Stanton's  associate  laborer  in  reform — the  former 
managing  affairs,  the  latter  writing — each  supple- 
menting the  work  of  the  other,  and  both  laboring 
with  unselfish  ambition  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  woman's  rights.  Whatever  may  have 
been  imprudent  in  their  utterances,  or  impolitic  in 
their  methods,  their  motives  have  always  been  the 
result  of  the  highest  moral  regard  for  woman's  ad- 
vancement socially  and  morally.  For  forty  years 
they  have  been  co-workers  and  devoted  friends,  and 
likened  to  the  two  sticks  of  a  drum  in  keeping  up 
the  "rub-a-dub  of  agitation."  Mrs.  Stanton  has  lec- 
tured widely  to  secure  the  abolition  of  laws  unjust 
to  her  sex;  she  has  also  frequently  addressed  state 
legislatures,  asking  for  changes  in  the  laws  relating 
to  intemperance,  education,  divorce,  slavery  and 
suffrage.  Her  declaration  was  modeled  after  Jeffer- 
son's declaration  of  independence,  and  constituted 
the  first  public  demand  on  record  for  woman  suf- 
frage, and  she  may  be  considered  the  originator  of 
the  movement.  In  1866,  believing  women  to  be  eli- 
gible to  public  ofiice,  though  denied  the  elective 
franchise,  she  offered  herself  as  a  candidate  for  con- 
gress from  the  eighth  New  York  district.  In  her 
announcement  she  said:  "Belonging  to  a  disfran- 
chised class,  I  have  no  political  antecedents  to  recom- 
mend me  to  your  support ;  but  my  creed  is  free 
speech,  free  press,  free  men,  and  free  trade  —  the 
cardinal  points  of  democracy. "  She  received  twenty- 
four  votes.  With  Miss  Anthony  and  Parker  Pills- 
bury  she  established  and  edited  in  New  York  the 
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woman's  rights  journal,  called  the  "Revolution."  Tliis 
venture,  though  brilliantly  supported,  came  to  finan- 
cial ruin,  and  was  subsequently  merged  in  the  "Lib- 
eral Christian,"  edited  by  Dr.  Bellows,  thus  finding, 
Mrs.  Stanton  said,  "Christian  burial  in  consecrated 
ground."  She  has  resided  for  many  years  at  Tena- 
fly,  N.  J.,  where  her  home  has  been  an  attractive 
social  centre.  Her  ready  wit  and  good  nature,  her 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  her  scorn  of  wrong, 
her  charity,  her  love  for  justice  and  liberty,  her  in- 
tellectual ability  and  moral  energy,  give  this  woman, 
admirable  in  character  and  life,  a  unique  place  in 
the  history  of  American  women.  Like  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell,  it  has  been  her  custom  to  claim  everything  for 
her  se.x,  in  order  to  obtain  something;  and  in  devot- 
ing her  life  to  securing  for. women  the  elective  fran- 
chise, she  has  sought  to  preserve  to  them  all  their 
womanliness,  the  possibility  of  which  is  best  illus- 
trated in  her  own  life. 

HICKMAN,  William  Howard,  president  of 
Clark  university,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  born   in  Crab 
Orchard,  Ky.,  Oct.  15,  1844.     His  grandfather,  Col. 
Mike  Hickman,  was  a  gallant  officer  of  Virginia  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  stationed   at  Norfolk. 
His  father,  John  Hickman,  and  mother,  Sarah  Pitts, 
both  of  the  larger  and  older  families  of  Virginia, 
removed  from  the  old  family 
homestead  west  of  Abingdon, 
Va.,  to  Kentucky.    His  uncle, 
Peter  Hickman,  was  a  wealthy 
planter  and  merchant,  and  re- 
mained  on  the  homestead  in 
Virginia,      though      si^ending 
much  time  on  his  plantation  in 
Mississippi.    Gen.  James  Hick- 
man, of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  be- 
longed to  this  Hickman  fam- 
ily.    William  Howard  was  an 
orphan  in  1846.     His  brother 
James  took    him  in   1849  to 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  to  grow 
up  off  of  slave  soil.     He  enlist- 
ed in  the  10th  Indiana 
infantry  and   then  the 
39th,  and  served  gallant- 
ly to  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  studied  medicine,  but  felt  called  to  the  Christian 
ministry,  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  was 
graduated  from  the  classical  course  at  Asbury  (now 
Be  Pauw)  university,  Ind.,  in  1873.     He  spent  some 
time  in  Evanston  theological  school,  and  also  in  the 
School  of  oratory  of  Boston.     He  joined  the  North- 
west Indiana  conference  in  1873,  was  stationed  at 
West  Lafayette,  Attica,  Delphi,  Frankfort,  and  the 
First  church,  Soutli  Bend;  was  made  presiding  elder 
of  Crawfordsville  district  iu  1887,  and  was  elected 
in  1888  delegate  to  the  general  conference  in  New 
York;  was  offered  in  1889  the  presidency  of  the 
Montana  Wesleyan  university;  was  tendered  also, 
and  accepted  the  presidency  of  Clark  university,  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.     A  deep  sense  of  duty  arising  from 
his  study  of,  and  sympathy  with,  the  colored  peo- 
ple, his  earnest  desire  to  do  them  good,  growing  out 
of  his  experience  among  them  and  his  birth  in  the 
South,  together  with  his  experience  on  the  board  of 
control  of  the  southern  education  work  of  his  church 
led  him  to  this  work.     He  became  the  head  of  this 
important  university  September,  1889,  and  is  now  in 
charge.     In  1888  he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity  by 
De  Pauw  university,  and  in  1891  was  elected  by  his 
conference  alternate  delegate  to  the  general  confer 
ence  of  1892  in  Omaha,  Neb.     He  married,  in  1875, 
the  only  daughter  of  Prof.  J.  S.  Hougham  of  Per 
due  university.     Dr.  Hickman  was  a  brave  soldier, 
passing  through  nearly  all  the  campaigns  of  the  army 
of  the  Cumberland.     His  regiment  was  changed  to 


cavalry  after  the  battle  of  Stone  river.  He  served 
under  the  famous  Kilpatrick;  was  wounded  at  Nick- 
ajack  Gap,  Ga. ;  taken  prisoner  at  Richmond,  Ky., 
and  again  at  Solemn  Grove,  in  the  south  of  Georgia, 
and  lay  in  Libby  prison  when  Grant  took  Richmond. 
Dr.  Hickman  is  a  magnetic  preacher,  an  aggress- 
ive prohibitionist,  a  wise  financier  and  a  clear-head- 
ed businessman;  liberal  and  just  in  politics,  fearless 
in  his  deliverances;  of  broad  charity,  broad  informa- 
tion and  consummate  tact.  He  is  winning  friends  to 
colored  education,  and  is  known  as  an  educator  of 
decided  strength.  He  is  patriotic,  loves  harmony, 
has  a  deep  desire  for  the  North  and  South  to  become 
one.  He  toils  for  the  day  when  the  golden  rule  shall 
prevail  in  the  whole  land,  and  his  country  become 
the  Light  of  the  World. 

EDDY,  Luther  Devotion,  sui-veyor,  was  born 
in  Center  Brunswick,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24,  1810,  son  of 
John  Eddy,  a  well-to-do  farmer,  descended  from 
John  and  Samuel  Eddy,  who  sailed  from  England 
on  the  ship  Handmaid,  and  landed  in  Pl3'mouth  in 
1630.  Of  the  descendants,  Obadiah  Eddy  mar- 
ried Abigail  Devotion — and  the  name  Devotion  has 
been  retained  in  the  family  for  250  years.  Luther 
worked  on  his  father's  farm,  attending  the  district 
school  and  the  Coxsackie  academy.  He  was  a  school- 
teacher in  his  native  town,  and 
in  his  leisure  moments  studied 
the  art  of  sui'veying.  With  a 
practical,  analytical  mind,  and 
by  close  application  he  soon  mas- 
tered the  details  of  his  chosen 
profession,  and  after  a  course 
of  private  study  in  engineering 
at  the  Rensselaer  polytechnic 
institute,  under  Prof.  Eaton,  he 
located  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1853, 
and  commenced  business  as  a 
surveyor.  His  business  grew 
rapidly,  and  for  half  a  century 
he  represented  some  of  the  larg- 
est landholders  in  that  section. 
He  was  not  only  an  authority  on 
land  surveying,  but  as  well  on 
land  titles.  In  his  fifty  years' 
experience  he  had  but  one  law- 
suit decided  against  his  testimony.  This  was  early 
iu  his  career;  the  case  was  appealed  to  a  higher 
court,  and  the  judgment  reversed.  This  case  became 
historical  in  the  neighborhood,  being  a  long  contro- 
versy between  the  Corning  and  Burden  families;  and 
its  decision  resulted  in  Mr.  Eddy's  being  employed 
ever  after  by  both  families.  He  was  city  surveyor 
of  Troy  from  1858  to  1856.  He  was  at  various  times 
village  surveyor  of  Lansingburg,  West  Troy,  Gieen- 
bush  and  Green  Island.  He  was  surveyor  and  en- 
gineer of  the  Burden  iron  works,  and  was  employed 
by  the  cities  of  Whitehall,  Montreal  and  other  places. 
Mr.  Eddy  was  a  communicant  of  St.  John's  P.  E. 
church  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  was  a  mason 
of  high  order.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Troy  Sept. 
3,  1892. 

BROOM,  Jacob,  statesman,  was  born  in  1752, 
and  was  the  familiar  associate  of  all  the  public  men 
of  his  day.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Annapolis 
(Md.)  convention  (1786)  and  a  delegate  from  Dela- 
ware to  the  convention  to  fi-ame  the  federal  consti- 
tution, together  with  George  Read,  Gunning  Bed- 
ford, Jr.,  John  Dickinson,  and  Richard  Basselt. 
His  signature  appears  among  those  who  subscribed 
to  that  document  on  Sept.  17,  1787.  Mr.  Broom  filled 
many  offices  of  trust  in  Delaware.  An  address 
to  Gen.  Washington,  Dec.  17,  1783,  was  written 
by  him  and  has  been  pronounced  unrivaled  as  a 
composition.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr. 
2.5,  1810. 
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GOODYEAR,  Charles,  inventor,  was  born  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  39,  1800.     His  father  was 
Amasa  Goodyear,  a  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of 
American  hardware,  who  had  much  of  the  inventive 
genius  which  made  his  sou  a  noted  man.    His  mother 
was  Cynthia  Bateman.     The  son's  education  was 
mainly  secured  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven, 
but  while  he  was  a  boy  his  father  removed  to  Nau- 
gatuck,  in  the  same  county,  a  centre  of  manufactures, 
lying  upon  a  small  river  of  the  same  name.    In  1807 
the  father  began  the  manufacture  of  the  first  pearl 
buttons  made  in  America,  and  in  the  war  of  1812-15 
supplied  the  U.  S.  government  with  metal  buttons. 
He  also  took  out  patents  for  the  making  of  hay  and 
manure  forks  from  steel,  which   proved   profitable 
pecuniarily.     The  son  spent  much  of  his  time  upon 
a  farm  and  in  the  factory,  but  developed  a  decided 
taste  for  reading,  mostly  in  the  Bible  and  religious 
works.    The  inventive  talent  of   young  Goodyear 
was  first  exercised  in  the  improvement  of  articles 
used  on   his   father's    farm.     On   one  occasion  he 
took  up  a  thin  scale  of  India-rubber  that  had  been 
peeled    from   a   bottle,  and   conceived    the   notion 
that  it  would  become  a  very  serviceable  fabric  if  it 
could  be  made  uniformly  thin,  and  prepared  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  its  melting  and  sticking  together 
in  a  solid  mass.     Desiring  to 
study  for  the  Christian  ministry 
after  his  union  with  the  church, 
he  found  his  way  hedged  up, 
and  his  mind  turned  toward 
the  conviction  which  employed 
his    powers    for    the    greater 
part  of  his  life,  "that  an  ob- 
ject   so  desirable,   so    impor- 
tant, and  so  necessary  to  man's 
comfort  as  the  making  gum- 
elastic  available  for  his  use, 
was  most  certainly  placed  with- 
in his  reach."     In  1816  he  be- 
came an  apprentice  with  the 
firm  of  Rogers  Bros.,  at  Phil- 
adelphia,   Pa.,    to    learn    the 
hardware  business.     When  he 
had  reached  his  majority  he 
returned  to   Connecticut   and 
entered  into  partnership  with 
his  father  in  that  trade.     In 
1826  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  to  manage  the  store 
opened  in  that  city  for  the  sale  of  goods  manufac- 
tured by  his  firm,  and  for  a  time  was  successful ;  but 
in  1830  inability  to  realize  their  Southern  (U.   S.) 
payments  caused  the  closing  up  of  the  concern.    For 
ten  years  after  the  failure  Mr.  Goodyear  was  repeat- 
edly imprisoned  for  debt,  while  seeking  so  to  develop 
unfinished  inventions  that   his  creditors  might  be 
paid.    Within  jail  limits  he  at  one  time  perfected  an 
invention, from  the  sale  of  which  he  derived  the  means 
of  subsistence  for  himself  and  family.     About  this 
period  (1831  or  1832)  the  manufacture  of  gum-elastic, 
commonly  called   India-rubber,   was  begun  in  the 
United  States,  and  he  became  anew  and  more  strongly 
interested  in  developing  it  for  varied  and  practical 
uses.     The  special  obstacle  he  had  to  contend  with 
was  the  ditficulty  in  treating  the  rubber,  which  was  so 
affected  by  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  that  it  melted 
in  the  one  case  and  stiffened  in  the  other.    One  com- 
pany had  made  large  quantities  of  shoes  and  other 
goods,  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1833-34,  and  had 
sold  them  at  good  prices,  but  in  the  succeeding  sum- 
mer the  greater  part  had  melted,  and  $30,000  worth  of 
goods  had  been  returned  to  them  decomposed,  and 
emitting  so  ofl'ensive  an  odor  as  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  have  them  buried  in  the  earth.     Strenuous 
effort  had  been  put  forth  to  obviate  this  difficulty, 
but  without  success.     To  that  object  Mr.  Goodyear 
now  gave  his  life,  and  the  story  of  his  career  is  one 


of  pathetic  interest.      His  experiments  were  con- 
ducted in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  New  York  city,  and 
in  Massachu.setts  towns,  in  the  extremity  of  poverty, 
himself  and  his  family  hterally  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  more  than  once  upon  what  was  virtually 
the  charity  of  friends,  sometimes  selling  the  chil- 
dren's books  and  pieces  of  household  furniture  to 
meet  the  calls  of  hunger.     He  met  with  no  real  en- 
couragement of  success  for  the  first  four  years  of 
his  investigations,  which  were  not  seldom  carried  on 
in  prison.     Then  came  the  disappointment  of  hopes 
which  Jiad  been  excited,  with  the  work  apparently 
to  be  all  done  over  again.     He  became  at  last  the 
butt  of  those  who  could  not  share  his  faith — anon  pro- 
ducing fabrics  which  excited  attention  and  even  ad- 
miration, only  to  be  found  subject  to  the  same  af- 
fections in  varying  temperatures  as  those  which  had 
gone  before  them.     He  remained  calm,  patient,  as- 
sured of  ultimate  and  lasting  success  amid  these  ex- 
periences ;  bore  his  privations  and  sufferings  with  he- 
roic fortitude,  and  after  more  than  one  vicissitude 
of  apparently  assured  prosperity  and  abject  poverty 
succeeding  each  other,  in  the  early  months  of  1839 
relief  came  in  his  discovery  of  a  process  by  which 
high  (Segrees  of  heat,  applied  to  rubber  which  had 
been  coated  with  sulphur,  brought  about  the  "  vulcan- 
izing" of  the  raw  material,  so  that  it  was  kept  elastic 
in  all  temperatures.     But  it  was  two  years  before  he 
could  convince  one  person,  out  of  his  immediate 
family  circle,  that  he  had  made  the  valuable  discov- 
ery.    William  Rider  of  New  York  city  finally  fur- 
nished sufficient  capital  to  carry  on  the  manufacture 
of  goods  for  the  joint  benefit  of  Mr.  Goodyear  and  him- 
self.     Goodyear's  first  patent  was  taken  out  in  1844, 
and  about  this  time  he  had  his  last  experience  of  a 
debtor's  prison  in  the  United  States  at  Springfield, 
Mass.     He  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  bankrupt 
law  to  cover  himself  from  his  creditors,  but  was  now 
induced  to  do  so  that  he  might  be  shielded  from 
malicious   prosecutions,    and  have   time  to  secure 
funds  to  repay  his  just  creditors.     It  was  but  a  few 
years  from  this  date  that  he  had  done  this  to  the 
amount  of  $35,000.     And  by  his  discovery  "he  had 
added  to  the  arts,"  says  Mr.  Parton,  "not  a  new 
material,  merely,  but  a  new  class  of  materials  appli- 
cable to  a  thousand  diverse  uses."    His  brother-in- 
law,  William  De  Forrest,  aided  him  largely  before 
his  first  patent  was  obtained.      At  this  time  the 
health  of  Mr.  Goodyear  began  to  break.    He  sought 
to  obtain  patents  for  his  process  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  France,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  in  the  latter 
country  had  his  final  experience  in  the  way  of  jail 
confinement  for  debt.    During  this  period  of  his  life 
his  troubles  came,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  from 
men  who  endeavored  to  infringe  upon  his  rights, 
and,  in  tlie  words  of  the  U.  S.  commissioner  of  pat- 
ents,  "No   inventor,  probably,   has  ever  been  so 
harassed,  so  trampled  upon,  so  plundered  by  pirates 
as  he — their  spoliations  upoi;  him  having  unquestion- 
ably amounted  to  millions  of  dollars."     In  six  years 
from  the  time  Mr.  Goodyear  discovered  the  process  of 
curing  nibber,  the  companies  which  held  the  right 
of  manufacturing  shoes  alone  under  his  patent  paid 
Daniel  Webster  a  fee  of  $25,000  for  his  triumphant 
argument  in  the  trial  which  established  Mr.  Good- 
year's  title  to  the  honor  and  emoluments  of  his  in- 
vention.   Before  his  death  he  saw  vulcanized  rubber 
applied  to  nearly  500  different  uses,  and  60,000  peo- 
ple engaged  in  making  the  articles  into  which  it  had 
been  fashioned.     Mr.  Goodyear  received  medals  at 
London  in  1851,  in  Paris  in  1855;  also  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honor.     "Trials  of  an  Inventor,"  by 
B.  K.  Pierce,  was  published  in  New  York  in  1866, 
and  a  further  notice  of  his  life  and  work  may  be 
found  in  James  Parton 's  "Famous  Americans  of 
Recent  Times"   (Boston,  1867).     He  died  in  New 
York  city  July  1,  1860. 
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FELDSTEIN,  Theodore,  was  born  in  Ger- 
many in  1836,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1856.  He  worked  on  a  farm  in  Rockland  county, 
N.  Y.,  in  1856-57,  and  on  tlie  N.  Y.  "Humorist," 
a  German  weekly  paper,  in  1858-59,  and  as  a  hatter 
in  Danbury,  Conn.,  to  the  spring  of  1861.  He  re- 
sponded to  President  Lin- 
coln's first  call  for  troops  to 
suppress  the  rebellion  in 
1861.  He  enlisted  as  a,  pri- 
vate in  the  1st  Connecticut 
volunteers  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1861,  and  was  mus- 
tered out  on  the  31st  of 
July,  1861.  He  re-enlisted 
in  company  G,  68th  New 
York  volunteers,  Aug.  14, 
1861,  as  a  sergeant,  and  for 
meritorious  conduct  was  com- 
missioned a  second  lieutenant 
June,  1862,  a  first  lieutenant 
May,  1863,  and  captain  July, 
1863,  and  was  mustered  out 
at  Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.,  Nov- 
ember, 1865,  after  a  servise  of 

four  years  and  seven  moutlis. 

He  took  part  in  the  first 
and  second  battles  of  Bull 
Run,  also  the  battles  at  Cross  Keys,  Waterloo 
Bridge,  Cliancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Boonsboro', 
Lookout  Mountain  and  Decatur.  He  joined  Koltes 
Post,  No.  32,  G.  A.  R.,  of  New  York,  in  1867,  and 
has  represented  the  post  at  every  department  en- 
campment for  the  past  twenty  years;  he  has  also 
represented  the  department  as  aide-de-camp  on  the 
staff  of  commanders-in-chief  Burdett,  Fairchild  and 
Warner.  He  was  also  assistant  quartermaster-gen- 
eral of  the  department  of  New  Yorli  under  Col. 
Floyd  Clarkson.  Capt.  Feldstein's  charities  for 
veterans  of  the  late  war  are  numerous,  his  name 
being  a  synonym  of  patriotism,  fraternity,  charity 
and  loyalty  to  the  survivors  of  the  late  war;  mem- 
ber of  'John  Hancock  F.  and  A.  M.,  No.  70,  since 
1856;  also  of  the  German  society,  German  dispen- 
sary of  the  city  of  New  York,  German  hospital  aid 
society.  Mount  Sinai  hospital.  New  York,  and  sev- 
eral other  charitable  organizations. 

WABBEN,  Orris  Hubert,  editor  and  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Stockbridge,  Madison  county, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  3,  1885,  the  son  of  a  prosperous  farmer 
and  descendant  of  a  prominent 
New  England  family.  He  was 
educated  at  Cazenovia  seminary 
in  his  native  county,  and  at  Obei- 
lin  college.  He  entered  the  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  in  1863,  in  connection 
with  the  Oneida  conference.  Af- 
ter twelve  years  in  the  pastorate, 
sei'ving  prominent  churches  in 
central  New  York,  Mr.  Warren 
was  appointed  assistant  editor  of 
the  "Northern  Christian  Advo- 
cate," an  official  Methodist  jour- 
nal piiblished  in  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
and  on  the  death  of  the  editor- 
in-chief,  in  May,  1875,  he  was 
appointed  acting  editor.  In 
May,  1876,  he  was  elected  to 
the  editorship  of  the  "Advo- 
cate "  by  the  general  conference, 
which  position  he  continued  to  hold  by  subsequent 
re-elections  until  June  1,  1893.  His  retirement  was 
at  his  own  request,  and  for  the  purpose  of  mde- 
pendent  literary  work.  During  his  eighteen  years 
of   editorial  service  the  paper  under   his    charge 
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was  distinguished  for  vigor  of  thought,  literary  ex- 
cellence and  breadth  of  culture,  and  occupied  an 
honorable  and  influential  position  in  religious  jour- 
nalism. The  "  Western  Christian  Advocate  "  said, 
on  his  retirement,  that  "Dr.  O.  H.  Warren  carries 
with  him  the  respect  and  love  of  his  readers.  His 
editorials  were  literary  classics.  Force  was  never 
sacrificed  for  beauty;  under  his  pen  the  twain  be- 
came one."  The  "Christian  Advocate"  on  the 
same  occasion  spoke  of  him  as  "  A  man  of  unusual 
ability,  of  unmistakable  courage,  of  remarkable  in- 
dustry and  of  diversified  accomplishments."  Ober- 
lin  college  conferred  upon  Dr.  Warren  the  degree 
of  A.M.,  and  Syracuse  university  that  of  D.D.  In 
1877  Dr.  Warren  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of 
his  state,  a  regent  of  the  University  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  which  position  he  still  holds.  In  1880 
he  was  a  member  of  the  general  conference,  and  in 
1881  he  served  as  a  delegate  in  the  (Ecumenical  con- 
ference in  London,  Eng. 

HALL,  Alexander  Wilford,  philosopher,  was 
born  at  Bath,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  18,  1819.     After  several 
years  of  preparation  in  elementary  studies,  he  enter- 
ed the  Christian  ministry  as  an  itinerant  evangelist. 
His  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  combined 
with  his  skill  as  a  debater,  soon  brought  him  into 
prominence,  and  gave  him  great  power  over  his  an- 
tagonists in  the  discussion  of  scriptural  topics.     His 
most    noted    discussions   were 
with  the  Universalists, which  he 
subsequently  published,  at  the 
age  of    twenty -four,  in    book 
form,  under  the  title  of  "Uni- 
versalism  Against  Itself,"  and 
which  reached  a  sale  of  50,000 
copies.     After  more  than  thirty 
years    of    comparative    retire- 
ment,   during  which   time    he 
was  a  diligent  student  of  nature, 
in  1878  Mr.  Hall  published  his 
"Problem    of    Human    Life," 
over  the  pen  name  of  '  'Wilford, " 
which  called  into  question  some 
of  the  most  popular  theories  in 
science.      Its  appearance  was, 
practically,    the   beginning   of 
his   life  as  a  philosopher  and 
a  physicist.      Taking  his  revo- 
lutionary position  upon  the  paradoxical  ground  that 
nature  contains  immaterial  as  well  as  material  sub- 
stances, he  assailed  the  different  theories  of  evolution, 
as  advanced  and  advocated  by  Darwin,  Huxley,  and 
Haeckel.     The  peculiar  force  of  his  attacks  was  de- 
rived largely  from  the  well-established  proposition 
of  his  syllogism  that  all  living  beings,  whether  ani- 
mals or  men,  have  an  immaterial  inward  oi-ganism, 
no  less  real  and  substantial  than  the  physical  body 
in  which  they  tabernacle,  and  in  union  with  which 
each  organic  being  is  constituted  a  dual  structure. 
In  the  same  volume,  the  current  or  wave  theory  of 
sound  was  also  attacked,  and  the  new  or  substantial 
theory  advanced,  as  more  in  harmony  with  the  ob- 
vious forces,  facts,  and  laws  of  nature.    This  theory 
was  based  upon  the  general  position  that  every  force 
of  nature,  whether  physical,  vital,  mental,  or  spirit- 
ual, is  a  substantial  entity.    Sound,  like  other  forms 
of  physical  force,  e.  g.  light,  heat,  and  electricity, 
strictly  speaking,  is  not  made,  but  liberated.     Such 
liberation  is  the  effect  of  the  sudden  stops  and  starts 
of  the  material  substance  of  the  fork,  string,  or  any 
other  vibrational  body,  the  atmosphere,  wood,  water, 
or  iron,  through  which  the  sound-pulses  pass,  being 
but  their  conducting  medium— any  motion  of  such 
medium  caused  at  the  time  by  the  vibration  of  such 
liberating  body   being  but   incidental.     Consistent 
with  these  views,  he  maintains  that  motion,  per  se. 
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is  absolutely  nothing,  being  the  mere  position  of  any- 
substantial  thing  in  space  changing  from  one  place 
to  another.  In  setting  forth  his  substantial  theory 
of  sound,  he  assailed  the  writings  of  Tyndall,  Helm- 
boltz,  and  Mayer,  the  leading  acousticians  of  the 
•world.  In  1881  Mr.  Hall  established  the  "Micro- 
cosm," which  he  made  the  organ  of  substantialism, 
which  in  modern  metaphysics  is  the  antithesis  of 
speculative  idealism.  In  1883  Lebanon  Valley  col- 
lege, Pa.,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
In  1885  he  received  that  of  LL.D.  from  the  Florida 
state  university,  and  in  1891  he  was  unanimously 
elected  fellow  of  the  Victoria  institute  and  philo- 
sophical society  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Hall's  other 
published  works  are :  "Immortality  of  the  Soul," 
"Hygiene  Secret  of  Health,"  ten  volumes  of  the 
"Microcosm,"  and  two  volumes  of  the  "Scientific 
Arena."  He  is  president  of  a  society  for  philosoph- 
ical research,  recently  organized  in  New  York,  hav- 
ing its  headquarters  at  23  Park  Row. 

MACKELLAB,  Thomas,  printer,  type-found- 
er, and  poet,  was  born  in  New  York  city  Aug.  13, 
1812.  His  father  emigrated  from  Greenock  (Scot- 
laud),  to  New  York  early  in  this  century.  His 
mother  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Henry  Bresier, 
who  received  from  William  Kieft,  director-general 
of  New  York,  a  patent  dated  Sept.  4,  1645,  for  thirty- 
three  acres  of  land  in  the  lower  section  of  the  city. 
Compelled  by  circumstances  to  quit  the  classical 
academy  in  his  thirteenth  year,  in  May,  1826,  he 
entered' the  printing  office  of  the  New  York  "Spy," 
and  two  years  later  he  became  an  apprentice  to  J. 
&  J.  Harper.  With  this  firm  he  became  so  noted 
for  his  mechanical  skill  with  types,  his  literary  accu- 
racy, and  his  taste  for  letters,  that  he  was  promoted, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  the  post  of  proof  reader. 
Apr.  27,  1833,  he  accepted  the  position  of  foreman 
and  proof  reader  in  L.  Johnson's  type  and  stereotype 
foundry  in  Philadelphia.  Here  he  toiled  so  hard 
and  acceptably  that  in  1845  L.  Johnson  sold  him  an 
Interest  in  the  business,  and  in  1860  he  became  the 
head  of  the  firm.  The  great  prosperity  and  the 
world-wide  fame  of  this  type-founding  house  is 
largely  due  to  Mr.  MacKellar's 
unique  and  enterprising  meth- 
ods of  impressing  the  craft  with 
the  ability  and  resources  of  the 
house  in  every  branch  of  the 
typographic  art.  One  edition 
of  a  book  displaying  the  type 
and  ornaments  made  by  the  firm 
cost  nearly  $40,000,  and  book 
fanciers  are  beginning  to  look 
for  it.  In  its  peculiar  line  it 
stands  alone  in  the  world.  From 
18.55  to  1885  he  edited  the  "Ty- 
pographic Advertiser,"  a  peri- 
odical founded  by  him,  and 
well  known  by  printers  in  most 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  now 
under  the  direction  of  his  son, 
William  B.  MacKellar.  His 
work,  entitled  the  "American 
Printer,"  has  reached  its  sev- 
enteenth edition,  and  is  used  by  publishers  and  au- 
thors, as  well  as  proof  readers  and  compositors. 
Mr.  MacKellar  gave  early  signs  of  poetic  proclivi- 
ties. He  has  given  to  the  world:  " Droppings  from 
the  Heart,"  "Lines  for  the  Gentle  and  Loving," 
"Rhymes  Atween-Times, "  and  "Hymns  and  Met- 
rical Psalms."  While  many  of  these  poems  display 
a  good  deal  of  descriptive  power  and  considerable 
humor,  those  that  are  likely  to  live  are  invariably 
such  as  have  homely  themes,  and  appeal  to  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  human  heart.  These  are  marked  by 
simplicity  of  form  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  and 
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their  truest  notes  are  like  the  heart-music  of  Whit- 
tier.  Many  of  his  hymns  are  in  the  standard  hymn- 
books,  and  some  of  them. will  doubtless  continue  in 
permanent  use.  Mr.  MacKellar  has  lived  a  life  of 
great  usefulness.  Although  since  early  manhood 
actively  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  a  great  business, 
to  which  he  still  gives  some  attention  as  president  of 
the  company,  yet  he  has  also  accomplished  a  great 
amount  of  religious  work.  Few  men  have  reached 
a  higher  place  in  the  reverence  and  esteem  of  their 
associates.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Historical  society 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  academy  of  natural 
sciences,  Pennsylvania  museum  of  art,  Franklin  in- 
stitute, and  various  financial  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions. On  Sept.  37,  1884,  he  was  married  to  Eliza 
Ross,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  by  whom  he  had 
ten  children.  The  death  of  his  wife  and  five  of 
liis  children  may  have  influenced  the  tenor  of 
his  hymns.  Mr.  MacKellar  received  the  honor- 
ary degi-ee  of  Ph.D.  from  Wooster  University, 
Wooster,  O.,  in  June,  1893.  He  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Germantown,  Pa.,  Dec.  29,  1899. 

BURR,  Osmer  Sherwood,  manufacturer,  was 
born  in  Sullivan  county,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  23,  1849.  His 
paternal  ancestor,  Daniel  Burr,  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  New  Haven  colony,  in  what  is  now 
Fairfield,  Conn.  On  the  mater- 
nal side  he  is  descended  from 
the  Gregorys,  whose  ancestry  is 
traced  from  Ralph  Gregory,  liv- 
ing in  1262,  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
Francis  Gregory,  dispensator  to 
Simon  de  Montfort.  Both  the 
paternal  and  maternal  ancestors 
served  in  the ' '  Connecticut  Line  " 
during  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
and  his  matei-nal  grandfather, 
Stephen  Gregory,  was  an  officer 
of  the  U.  S.  frigate  Confederacy, 
captured  by  a  British  frigate  in 
1781.  The  grandfather  of  Mr. 
Burr  removed  to  Sullivan  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  soon  after  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  Mr.  Burr  was 
graduated  from  the  State  nor- 
mal institute  at  Liberty,  N,  Y., 
in  1865.  He  decided  on  a  mer- 
cantile career,  and  removed  to  Newburg,  N.  Y., 
where  he  opened  a,  music  store,  which  he  car- 
ried on  succe.s.sfully  for  some  years.  He  subse- 
quently commenced  the  manufacture  of  cabinet 
organs  in  AVorcester,  Mass.,  with  an  office  in  New 
York.  The  active  and  not  always  honest  competi- 
tion in  this  business  at  the  time,  and  the  inferior 
instruments  put  upon  the  market,  resulted  in  its 
not  proving  sufficiently  remunerative  to  justify  his 
continuing  the  business,  and  in  1881  he  engaged 
in  the  oil  refining  business,  the  refineries  being  lo- 
cated at  Oil  City,  Pa.,  which  he  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully for  some  years.  In  1888  he  organized  the 
American  railway  equipment  company,  associat- 
ing with  him  H.  H.  Crary,  William  Pullerton,  A.  S. 
Hatch,  and  other  prominent  men.  As  president  and 
manager  of  this  company  he  has  introduced  many 
valuable  inventions  to  railroad  companies,  and  thus 
proved  himself  a  benefactor  to  the  inventor  as  well 
as  benefiting  tlie  companies  and  the  traveling  pub- 
lic. He  is  a  man  of  strong  will,  energetic  and  per- 
severing in  his  efforts,  and  capable  of  great  under- 
takings. All  his  transactions  with  railroad  compa- 
nies have  been  open  and  above  board,  affording 
equal  advantages  and  facilities  to  all  in  adopting  or 
rejecting  the  improvements  and  inventions  he  con- 
trols. ]3y  this  means  he  secures  the  confidence  of 
the  railroad  companies  as  well  as  inventors  and  man- 
ufacturers, and  has  achieved  success  where  others 
have  failed. 
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TAiriTER,  Benjamin  Tucker,  bishop  of  the 
A.  M.  E.  church,  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Dec. 
35,  1835.    When  quite  young  he  was  self-indentured 
to  a  trade,  and  soon  earned  sufficient  means  to  sup- 
port himself.     Having  acquired  a  good  preparatory 
education  in  the  public  schools,  he  entered  Avery 
college  and  completed  the  class- 
ical course  at  that  institution.    He 
studied  theology  at  the  Western 
theological  seminary,  Alleghany 
city.   Pa.      During  a  brief  itin- 
erant career  he  was  assigned  to 
leading  charges,  including  Bethel 
church,  Baltimore.     In  1867  he 
wrote  and  published  ' '  An  Apol- 
ogy for  African  Methodism,"  a 
work  showing   diligent  research 
regarding  the  aim  and  purpose  of 
the  African  Methodist  polity.   On 
account  of  its  incisive  statement 
and  literary  merit  this  book  gained 
for  its  author  wide  recognition 
for  scholarship.     The  same  year 
he  was   chosen  by  the    general 
conference  editor  of  the  ' '  Chris- 
tian Recorder,"  the  official  organ 
of  the  A.  M.  E.  church.    He  held 
that  position  and  discharged  its 
duties  with  remarkable  ability  during  the  succeed- 
ing sixteen  years.     In  1884  he  was  selected  to  edit 
the  "African  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,"  a  pub- 
lication founded  that  year  by  the  general  confer- 
ence.    Under  his  wise  direction  it  succeeded,  and 
soon  became  recognized  as  an  authority  on  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  negro  race.     The  articles  from 
negro  contributors  which  filled  its  columns  covered 
a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  the  magazine  rose  to  a 
place  among  the  leading  journals  in  this  country. 
In  recognition  of  his  ability  and  leadership,  in  1888 
he  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric,  and  assigned  to 
the  supervision  of  the  work  of  his  church  in  Canada, 
Bermuda  and  the  West  Indies.  During  the  succeed- 
ing four  years  he  was  engaged  in  episcopal  visita- 
tions throughout  his  district,  and  also  discharged  the 
duties  belonging  to  a  vacant  episcopal  district  in  the 
United  States.     The  general  conference  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  May,  1893,  in  conformity  to  its  itinerant 
policy,  reapportioned  its  episcopal  assignments,  and 
designated  Bishop  Tanner  the  resident  and  presiding 
bishop  of  the  First  district  of  the  church,  embracing 
the  New  England  states.   New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Eastern  Pennsylvania — a  position  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  important  in  scope  and  character 
among  the  negroes  in  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  his  episcopal  duties  Bishop  Tanner  is  a  frequent 
contributor   to    the  leading  journals,  notably  the 
New  York  "Independent."    He  is  terse  in  his  dic- 
tion, forceful  in  expression,  keen  and  logical  in  ar- 
gument, and  in  his  writing  illustrates  a  comprehen- 
sive grasp  of  the  subject  under  consideration.     He 
is  the  author  of  "  The  Origin  of  the  Negro,"  "Is 
the  Negro  Cursed?"    "Outlines  of  History,"  and 
other  works  of  merit,  besides  having  contributed 
numerous  poems  of  rare  beauty  of  sentiment  to  va- 
rious   publications.      The   Wilberforce   university 
gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1878.     He  has  been 
a  member  of  dilierent  fficumenical  councils. 

TANNER,  Henry  Ossawa,  son  of  Bishop  Tan- 
ner, was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June  31,  1859,  and 
is  an  artist  of  recognized  ability.  He  has  been  a  very 
successful  student  of  Benjamin  Con.stant,  in  Paris, 
Prance,  where  he  on  several  occasions  carried  off  the 
honors  of  his  class. 

DILLON,  Halle  Tanner,  daughter  of  Bishop 
Tanner,  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Oct.  17,  1864.  She 
was  graduated  from  the  Woman's  medical  college  of 


Philadelphia  in  1891 ,  and  immediately  thereafter  was 
called  to  Alabama  as  resident  physician  at  Tuskegee 
Normal  school.  She  is  the  first  of  her  sex  to  suc- 
ceed in  passing  the  examination  before  the  State 
medical  board. 

BARNEY,  Everett   Hosmer,   inventor,  was 
born  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  Dec.  7,  1835,  the  son 
of  Jaries  S.  and  Harriet  (Hosmer)  Barney.     His  fa- 
ther, who  was  a  native  of  Taunton,  Mass..  was  born 
Feb.  4,  1799,  and  died  Dec.  37,  1859.     He  was  a 
manufacturer  of  machinery  for  woolen    mills  at 
Saxonville,  Framingham,  Mass.,  and  made  several 
important  improvements  in  looms  and  spinning  ma- 
chinery, which  are  still  used  in  some  of  the  largest 
mills  in  the  country.     His  mother,  born  in  Acton, 
Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1805,  died  Aug.  16,  1847,  was  de- 
scended from  the  Hosmers  of  that  place,  some  of 
whom  fought  in  the   battle  at  Lexington.      The 
union  resulted  in  nine  children.     Everett  Hosmer, 
the  fifth  child,  was  educated  at  the  public  schools, 
and  at  the  academy  at  Framingham,  followed  his 
father's  business  until  1851,  when  he  engaged  as  a 
contractor  on  locomotive  work  for  Hinkley  &  Drewer 
of  Boston,  Mass.   It  was  while  working  for  them  that 
Mr.  Barney  conceived  the  idea  of  fastening  skates 
by  a  metal  clamp,  dispensing  entirely  with  the  old 
method  of  straps  and  buckles,  and  took  out  his  first 
patent  in  1864,  followed  by  a  series  of  patents.     In 
the  same  year  James  C.  Warner  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  having  a  large 
government  contract  for  guns,  en- 
gaged Mr.  Barney  to  complete  this 
contract.     At  the  close  of  the  war 
Mr.  Barney  turned  his  attention  to 
his  own  inventions,  and  to  the  man- 
ufacturing of  the  same,  and  formed 
a  partnership  with  Mr.  Berry,  an 
old  friend  who  had  worked  with 
him  for  several  years.    They  hired 
the  property  vacated  by  Mr.  War- 
ner, and  at  the  end  of  two  years 
Mr.  Barney  bought  out  Mr.  Berry's 
interest,  but  retained  the  firm  name 
of  Barney  &  Berry.     The  business 
grew    rapidly,    and    Mr.   Barney 
erected  the  present  mill,  which  is 
equipped  with  every  modern  im- 
provement.    The  Barney  &  Berry 
skates  have  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion.    In  1868  Mr.  Barney  invented  a  perforatitig 
machine  for  stamping  out  the  amount  payable  on 
bank  checks,  and  took  out  a  patent  f or_  it.     This  • 
machine  stamps  out  any  amount  from  $1  to  |1,000,- 
000;  also  such  words  as  "cancelled,"  "paid,"'etc.' 
Through  talent,  ability,  and  strict  attention' to  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Barney  acquired  a  large  fortune,  and;  in 
1883  purchased  110  acres  of  land  in  the  southern, 
part  of  Springfield,  adjoining  what  is  known  as 
Forest  Park,  and  built  a  handsome  residence'  on  a 
site  commanding  a  superb  view  of  the  Connecticut 
river  and  valley.     The  grounds  have  been  laid  out 
with  great  care,  and  contain  many  rare  and  valuable 
plants  imported  from  Europe,  Egypt,  China,  Japan, 
and  India.     His  lotus  and  lily  ponds  contain  many 
choice  and  beautiful  specimens.     Mr.   Barney  in- 
tended his  beautiful  home  to  pass  to  his  only  child, 
George  Murray,  born  on  March  37,  1863,  but  his 
death  in  1889  decided  Mr.   Barney  to  present  the 
place  to  the  city  of  Springfield,  as  a  memorial  of  his 
son,  reserving  the  right  to  occupy  it  as  a  home  dur- 
ing his  life  and  that  of  his  wife.     By  this  gift  Spring- 
field acquires  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks  in  the 
country,  unsurpassed  for  rustic  scenery,  rare  trees 
and  plants,  numerous  ponds,  brooks,  rivulets,  and 
drives,  and  which  is  being  continually  improved  and 
beautified  by  its  generous  donor,  to  whom  it  will  be 
a  living  monument. 
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DEXISON,  Henry  Delmater,  was  bom  at 
Pompey,  N.  Y.,  March  23,  1832,  the  eldest  son  of 
Dr.  Daniel  Denison,  and  eighth  in  descent  from 
William  Denison,  who  was  born  in  England  about 
1586,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1631,  settling  at 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Marga- 
ret, and  their  three  sons — 
Daniel,  Edward  and  George. 
Daniel  was  born  in  1612,  mar- 
rieda  daughterof  Gov.  Thomas 
Dudley,  and  had  two  children 
— John,  who  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Deputy  Gov.  John  Sy- 
monds,  and  Elizabeth,  who 
married  John  Rogers,  presi- 
dent of  Harvard.  About  1653 
some  of  the  Denisons  built  a 
house  at  Mystic,  Conu.,  and 
surrounded  it  by  a  stockade 
to  protect  it  from  the  assaults 
of  the  Indians.  The  stockade 
has  since  been  removed,  but 
the  house  is  still  standing,  and 
is  occupied  by  members  of  the 
Denison  faiuily,asitbas  always 
been.  Edward  was  born  in 
1614,  was  the  father  of  twelve 
children,  and  was  a  man  of 
mark  in  Roxbury,  where  he  died  in  1668.  George, 
William's  third  son,  was  born  in  1618,  and  was  twice 
married.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  in  1643 
he  returned  to  England,  served  under  Cromwell  in 
the  army  of  Parliament,  won  distinction,  was 
wounded,  and  nursed  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman, 
whose  daughter  he  married.  He  returned  to  Rox- 
bury, finally  settled  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  and  died 
in  1694.  He  held  a  prominent  place  in  Stonington, 
and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  said  to  have  been  re- 
markably handsome  in  appearance,  and  to  have  had 
great  force  of  mind  and  character.  He  has  been 
described  as  the  "  Miles  Standish  of  the  Settlement," 
but  his  biogi'apher  considers  hini  to  have  been  a 
greater, and  more  brilliant  soldier  than  Standish, 
and  that  "He  had  no  equal  in  any  of  the  colonies 
for  conducting  a  war  against  the  Indians,  excepting 
perhaps  Capt.  John  Mason."  Another  authority 
says;  "  Our  early  history  presents  no  character  of 
bolder  and  more  active  spirit  than  Capt.  George 
Denison ;  he  reminds  us  of  the  border  men  of  Scot- 
land." He  had  nine  children — John,  the  third  child, 
was  born  July  14,  1646,  had  nine  children  and  died 
in  1699;  Daniel,  his  fifth  child,  was  born  March  38, 
1680,  was  a  deacon  in  the  First  Congregational 
church  at  Stonington,  was  three  times  maiTied,  and 
died  Oct.  13,  1747.  His  son,  Daniel,  Jr.,  was  born 
March  33,  1731,  and  died  at  Stonington  May  9, 1776. 
His  .sixth  child,  Henry,  was  born  Nov.  36,  1753, 
married  in  1778,  and  died  at  Stonington  in  1836. 
His  fourth  child,  Daniel,  was  born  March  31,  1787, 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  became  a  physician. 
He  went  ou  horseback  to  Pompey,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
settled  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  died  in  1854.  He  was  the 
father  of  Henry  Delmater,  who,  upon  the  completion 
of  his  education,  spent  two  years  in  the  Medical 
school  at  Castleton,  Vt. ,  and  subsequently  was  grad- 
uated from  Columbia  college.  He  returned  to  Pom- 
pey, entered  into  practice  with  his  father,  meeting 
with  success,  but  his  nature  proved  to  be  too  sym- 
pathetic, and  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  abandoned 
his  profession.  He  married  Melissa  M.  Souther- 
land,  of  Pompey,  and  in  1850  they  removed  to  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  lifo 
actively  engaged  in  bu.siness  affairs,  chiefly  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  and  various  important  public 
works.  They  had  three  sons,  Lucius  Southerland, 
Franklin  Pierce  and  Charles  Anson.     Dr.  Denison 


was  a  democrat,  and  liberally  gave  money  and  efforts 
in  support  of  the  Union  cause.  He  was  iiind-heart- 
ed  and  generous,  a  man  of  excellent  judgment,  pru- 
dent and  clear  sighted.  Frank,  courteous  and  gen- 
erous in  his  intercourse,  he  well  sustained  the  motto 
of  the  Denison  coat-of-arms,  Domus  Grata  (hospita- 
ble house).  He  was  public-spirited  and  progressive 
in  his  ideas  of  government,  and  a  firm  advocate  of 
education  as  a  means  of  relief  from  many  evils.  He 
died  Dec.  34,  1883. 

DAIiEY,  George  Henry,  was  born  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  1,  1844.  He  is  probably  descended 
from  Nicholas  Dailey,  who  was  made  a  freeman  in 
Connecticut  in  1663.  Joseph,  supposed  to  be  a  son 
of  Nicholas,  was  a  resident  of  Colchester,  Conn., 
previous  to  1709.  He  died  in  Middletown,  Conn. 
In  Burke's  "Landed  Gentry"  it  is  stated  that  "The 
Daleys,  the  senior  line  of  whom  obtained  at  a  very 
early  period  a  grant  of  castle  and  estate  of  Killymar 
county,  Gallaway,  have  been  for  centuries  a  family 
of  the  first  distinction."  There  is  no  definite  record 
of  the  date  when  Nicholas,  the  emigrant,  landed  in 
this  country.  Solomon  Daley,  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
great-great-grandfather  of  George  H.,  was  a  revolu- 
tionary soldier,  belonging  to  that  company  of  pick- 
ed men  known  as  the  "Commander-in-Chiefs  Life 
Guard."  Another  great-great-grandfather,  Joseph 
Houghton,  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  died  at  Valley  Forge. 
The  grandmother  of  George  H.  Daley  was  the 
daughter  of  Elijah  Sjone  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  also  a 
revolutionary  soldier.  She  was  descended  from 
Andrew  Ward  of  Watertown, 
Mass.,  and  George  Hubbard  of 
Guilford,  Conn.,  both  of  whom 
came  to  America  in  1630.  Lieut. 
Daniel  Hubbard,  a  great-great- 
grandson  of  George  Hubbard, 
was  also  a  soldier  of  the  revolu- 
tion. In  the  late  civil  war,  Mr. 
Daley's  father,  George  William 
Daley,  was  a  Federal  soldier, 
who  rose  from  the  rank  of  pri- 
vate to  that  of  lieutenant,  and 
was  discharged  with  broken 
health  after  a  service  of  two 
years.  George  H.  Daley,  the 
son,  removed  with  his  parents  to 
New  York  city  in  1851,  and  two 
years  afterward  to  Staten  Island. 
He  attended  public  school,  and 
completed  his  education  under 
the  private  instruction  of  Rev.  J. 
H.  Sinclair.  In  June,  1863,  he  commenced  his  mercan- 
tile career  as  clerk  in  the  olHce  of  Devlin  &  Co. ,  one  of 
the  leading  clothing  houses  of  New  York,  rising  to  a 
partnership  in  the  firm.  In  1883  he  became  trustee 
of  the  large  estate  of  the  late  Albert  Ward.  He 
is  a  director  in  the  Staten  Island  Savings  bank, 
a  stockholder  in  the  First  National  bank  of  Staten 
Island,  and  in  the  Staten  Island  academy,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Brighton  Heights  semi- 
nary. He  was  for  several  years  a  prominent  stock- 
holder in  the  Staten  Island  Publishing  company,  and 
president  of  the  corporation  issuing  the  "Gazette 
and  Sentinel. "  He  was  active  in  procuring  the  ' '  Five 
Ward  Amendment "  to  the  charter  of  the  village  of 
Edgewater,  and  at  the  ensuing  election  in  1884  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  First  Ward  as  trustee  of  the 
village.  He  held  the  ofllce  for  two  years,  and  was 
for  a  time  president  of  the  village.  Throughout  his 
entire  business  career  he  has  been  noted  for  his  high 
sense  of  probity  and  honor,  and  has  preserved  un- 
spotted the  bright  escutcheon  bequeathed  to  him  by 
his  illustrious  ancestors.  His  residence  is  in  the  old 
Vanderbilt  mansion, which  he  purchased  in  1881,  the 
spacious  and  imposing  old  stracture  forming  a  strik- 
ing example  of  a  later  type  of  colonial  architecture. 
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MABTINDAL.E,  Thomas,  merchant,  was 
born  at  Ling  Riggs,  Weardale,  County  Durham, 
Eng..  Dec.  15,1845;  spent  one  year  in  Oanandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  1854  removed  to  London,  Can.,  where 
his  father,  a  man  of  great  industry  and  persever- 
ance, was  killed  by  a  boiler  explosion  in  1874.  His 
motlier,  born  in  1823,  is  a  resident  of  that  city.  The 
educational  advantages  afforded  Mr.  Martindale  in 
his  boyhood  were  limited  to 
two  years'  regular  attendance 
at  school.  After  he  entered 
upon  his  mercantile  career  he 
spent  his  leisure  time  in  dili- 
gent study  and  reading.  He 
also  went  to  night-schools  and 
to  commercial  schools,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  debat- 
ing societies,  thus  early  in  life 
acquiring  considerable  ability 
in  public  speaking.  In  1859 
he  engaged  in  the  dry-goods 
business  in  London,  where  he 
remained  seven  years,  and  be- 
fore he  was  twenty  had  a  su- 
perintending chargeof  the  larg- 
est mercantile  establishment 
of  that  kind  in  Canada,  and 
'  was  president  of  the  Dry  - 
goods  Salesmen's  association 
of  Toronto.  After  spending  two  years  in  the  same 
business  in  Toronto,  one  iu  Boston,  and  six  as  pro- 
prietor of  a  grocery  store  in  Oil  City,  Pa.,  he  settled 
in  Philadelphia  in  1875,  where  he  has  since  conduct- 
ed a  very  extensive  and  prosperous  grocery  business 
at  Tenth  and  Market  streets,  having  there  one  of  the 
most  complete  stores  of  its  kind  iu  the  countiy.  In 
1882  Jlr.  Martindale  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Irish 
relief  movement,  and  was  chairman  of  a  committee 
whose  object  was  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  poor  of 
Ireland,  and  in  1892  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
sending  the  steamships  Indiana  and  Conemaugh 
from  Philadelphia,  with  cargoes  of  flour,  rice  and 
provisions,  to  the  famine-stricken  districts  of  Russia. 
He  is  an  influential  member  of  the  Trades  League, 
an  organization  representing  leading  business  houses, 
whose  object  is  to  protect  and  promote  the  business 
interest  of  Philadelphia.  Through  his  efforts  in 
1891,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  through  the  valley  of  the  Wear, 
from  Stanhope  to  Wear's  Head,  was  materially  ad- 
vanced. He  is  a  sturdy  advocate  of  a  ship  canal 
system  to  extend  from  New  York  city  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  in  February,  1892,  Prof.  Haupt,  Walter 
Wood,  Erastus  Wiman  and  himself  were  sent  to 
Washington  to  interest  congress  in  the  passage  of  a 
bill  granting  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  make  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  first  link  of  the  proposed 
canal  to  extend  from  Raritan  bay  to  Philadelphia. 
In  March  of  the  same  year  he  delivered  an  address 
before  the  board  of  trade  of  London,  Can.,  advocat- 
ing important  improvements  in  that  city,  and  result- 
ing in  many  of  his  recommendations  going  into 
effect.  Early  in  life  Mr.  Martindale  devoted  consid- 
erable time  to  the  study  of  music.  He  sang  in  sev- 
eral cathedral  choirs,  and  was  frequently  called  upon 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  prominent  operas.  In  1870 
he  was  married  to  Rosie  Crum,  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  an 
eminent  vocalist,  and  a  charming  lady.  "They  have 
two  sons,  Thomas  C.  and  James  Joseph,  who  are 
engaged  with  their  father  in  business. 

GKAITT,  Charles  S.,  physician  and  surgeon, 
was  bom  at  Hobart,  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
39,  1845,  son  of  Charles  Grant,  a  farmer,  who  was 
born  in  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  early  in  the  cen- 
tury, and  married  Amanda  M.  Greene,  a  niece  of 
Gen.   Nathanael  Greene,   the    revolutionary  hero. 


The  Grants  descended  from  the  Grant  clan  of  Scot- 
land, and  inherited  minds  of  great  strength  and 
bodies  of  unusual  size.  The  paternal  grandfather 
of  Chas,  S.  Grant  came  with  his  family  to  America 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  As  a  boy  young  Grant 
worked  upon  his  father's  farm,  and  "attended  the 
district  school  until  ten  years  of  age,  when  his  fa- 
ther's family  removed  to  Hobart,  N.  Y.,  where 
they  engaged  in  the  business  of  milling,  having  ex- 
changed the  farm  for  a  grist  mill,  and  the  district 
school  was  exchanged  for  the  village  high  school, 
and  from  that  the  Ashland  collegiate  institute  and 
business  college,  followed  by  a  course  at  the  Fort 
Edward  institute,  prepared  him  to  take  up  the 
study  of  medicine,  to  which  he  then  applied  him- 
self, studying  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Solo- 
mon Greene  of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  from 
thei-e  entering  the  Albany  medical  college.  While 
in  Albany  he  was  for  two  years  a  student  in  the  of- 
fice of  Dr.  Alden  March,  one  of  America's  most 
noted  surgeons.  Before  graduating  he  served  two 
years  as  assistant  and  house  physician  of  the  Albany 
city  hospital,  and  a  term  as  house  physician  of  the 
Albany  almshouse  and  insane  asylum  hospitals.  In 
December,  ]  866,  he  received  his  degree  in  medicine, 
and  was  graduated  with  the  highest  honors,  being 
valedictorian  of  his  class.      He  went  to  AVeedsport, 


N.  Y.,  but  soon  after  removed  to  Saratoga  Springs. 
His  study  after  graduation  with  specialists  rendered 
him  proficient  in  gynecology,  obstetrics,  microscopy, 
electro-therapeutics,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  eye 
and  ear.  In  obstetrics  he  had  a  remarkable  success, 
attending  over  1,300  cases  iu  the  first  twenty  years 
of  his  practice,  and  was  one  of  the  first  practitioners 
outside  the  large  cities  to  employ  chloroform  and 
forceps  systematically.  His  practice  extended  far 
beyond  his  neighborhood  into  the  adjacent  states. 
As  a  gynecologist  he  was  eminently  successful,  and 
the  president  of  the  American  medical  association 
referred  to  him  as  "  the  wizard  of  Saratoga. "  In 
surgery  he  has  performed  operations  regarded  by 
the  profession  as  phenomenal,  and  his  first  ten  ovari- 
otomies show  nine  recoveries.  Dr.  Grant  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  state  medical  association,  and 
is  a  member  of  all  the  local  and  state  associations. 
In  1885  he  erected  at  Saratoga  Springs  a  sanitarium, 
which  was  opened  Apr.  1,  1886.  It  was  modeled 
after  the  famous  sanitariums  of  Europe,  and  proved 
a  great  success.  Dr.  Grant,  on  account  of  the  pres- 
sure of  his  private  practice  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
personal  control  after  it  became  established.  He 
built  a  palatial  private  residence,  one  of  the  finest  in 
America,  which  has  become  one  of  the  objects  of 
interest  to  visitors  at  Saratoga  Springs. 
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JTJDSON,  Adoniram,  missionary,  was  born  at 
Maiden,  Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1788.  Of  Ms  youth  there  is 
but  little  known.  His  father  was  a  Congregational 
minister,  but  instead  of  responding  to  the  advantages 
of  religious  culture,  young  Judson  grew  to  manhood 
entertaining  skeptical  views  of  Christianity.  He  was 
graduated  from  Brown  university  in  1807.  The  next 
year  was  spent  in  traveling  and  in  school-teaching, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  published  '  Elements 
of  English  Grammar,"  and  "Young  Ladies'  Arith- 
metic." His  theological  convictions  becoming  radi- 
cally changed,  he  returned  to  Plymouth,  where  his 
fathei;  resided,  and  determined  to  seek  admission  to 
Andover  theological  seminary,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished about  that  time.  He  entered  in  1808,  not 
being  a  professor  of  religion,  but  desirous  of  knowing 
and  learning  the  truth;  and  within  a  short  time  was 
happily  converted.  The  reading  of  Buchanan's 
"  Star  in  the  East, "  and  the  influence  of  his  associ- 
ates. Mills,  Richards,  and  Hall,  decided  him  to  be- 
come a  foreign  missionary.  The  American  board  of 
commissioners  for  foreign  missions,  which  had  been 
formed  in  1810,  was  not  in  a  position,  financially,  to 
assume  the  support  of  its  pioneer  missJonaries,  and 
Mr.  Judson  went  to  England  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the 
London  missionary  society.  He  sailed  in  January, 
1811,  and  while  on  the  voyage,  the  English  ship  was 
capturea  by  a  French  priva- 
teer, and  Mr.  Judson  was  kept 
a  prisoner  at  Bayonne  for  some 
time.  Obtaining  a  passport, 
after  his  release,  he  visited 
London  to  find  his  plan  im- 
practicable, and  on  his  return 
to  America,  the  American 
board  decided  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  sending  Messrs. 
Judson,  Hall,  Newell,  and 
Nott  as  its  missionaries  to  Bur- 
mah.  Feb.  5,  1813,  Judson 
was  married  to  Ann  Hasseltine 
of  Bradford,  Mass.,  and  the 
same  month  they  sailed  for  Cal- 
cutta, reaching  there  June  18th. 
The  change-  in  Judson's  be- 
lief conceruing  baptism  forced 
him  to  sever  his  connection 
with  the  American  board,  and 
made  him  the  pioneer  in  a  new  denominational 
effort  for  the  evangelization  of  Asia.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Judson  were  baptized  by  immersion  on  reach- 
ing Calcutta.  The  strained  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  America,  England  and  Burmah,  made 
their  stay  in  Calcutta  inadvisable,  and  they  sailed  to 
Mauritius,  where  they  remained  four  months,  doing 
missionary  work  among  the  English  sailors  of  the 
garrison,  and  afterward  departed  for  Madras.  On 
reaching  their  destination  they  learned  of  the  order 
for  the  transportation  of  the  American  missionaries 
from  Bombay  to  England,  and  fearing  a  like  dispo- 
sition they  sailed  at  once  for  Rangoon,  the  principal 
port  of  the  Burman  empire,  arriving  there  July, 
1813.  More  than  a  year  passed  before  Judson  learned 
of  the  formation  of  the  Baptist  general  convention, 
and  that  it  had  taken  him  under  its  care.  For  three 
years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  difficialt 
Burmese  language,  and  mastered  it  so  thoroughly 
that  he  spoke  with  the  freedom  of  a  native;  having 
practically  abandoned  the  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, he  both  thought  and  spoke  in  Burmese,  only 
allowing  himself  one  English  newspaper.  After  six 
years  of  labor  his  first  convert  was  baptized.  During 
this  period  he  published  tracts,  translated  the  gospel 
of  Matthew  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  con- 
ducted public  preaching,  and  labored  indefatigably 
for  the  furtherance  of  his  work,  despite  the  unfriend- 
ly attitude  of  the  Burmese  monarch.     In  1824  he  re- 
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moved  to  Ava  where  he  preached  for  a  short  time 
until  war  between  the  English  and  the  Burmese 
broke  out,  which  placed  the  missionaries  in  great 
peril  and  resulted  in  extreme  hardships  and  suffering. 
Mr.  Judson  was  imprisoned  for  two  years  at  Ava, 
confined  in  the  "death-prison,"  and  subjected  to 
the  most  extreme  cruelty,  being  bound  with  either 
three  or  five  pairs  of  fetters.  In  these  straits  he 
was  only  saved  from  actual  starvation  by  the  un- 
wearying attentions  of  his  faithful  wife;  for  the  pris- 
oners were  not  supplied  with  food  by  the  jailers. 
Mrs.  Judson  besought  the  officials  to  release  and 
assist  the  missionaries;  with  her  babe  (born  at  this 
trying  time),  and  a  faithful  Bengalese  servant,  fol- 
lowed her  husband  who  had  been  driven  with  the 
others,  under  the  fierce  sun,  from  one  prison  to  an- 
other. Through  the  influence  of  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  at  the  end  of  two  years  Mr.  Judson  was 
finally  released,  and  with  his  wife  left  Ava  for  Am- 
herst, the  capital  of  the  Provinces.  Mr.  Judson  at 
this  time  yielded  to  the  solicitation  of  the  British 
East  India  government  and  returned  as  interpreter 
with  an  embassy  to  Ava,  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty 
between  the  English  and  the  Burmese.  A  short 
time  after  his  departure  Mrs.  Judson  died,  in  the 
year  1836,  having  become  so  weakened  by  her  hard- 
ships and  sufferings  that  she  was  unable  to  resist  the 
fever  which  attacked  her.  Her  child  died  soon  after, 
leaving  the  missionary  indeed  alone.  The  record  of 
Mrs.  Judson's  life  and  sufferings  is  well  known  and 
has  hardly  a  parallel  in  female  missionary  annals. 
In  1839  Judson  joined  the  Boardmans  at  Maulmain, 
which  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  Baptist  mission 
in  Burmah.  Here  schools  and  a  house  of  worship 
were  built  (the  missionaries  being  generously  aided 
by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell),  and  a  number  of  con- 
verts were  added  to  the  church.  About  this  time 
Judson  thoroughly  revised  the'  New  Testament  in 
Burmese,  and  prepared  twelve  smaller  works  in  the 
same  tongue.  In  1830  he  visited  central  Burmah  and 
gave  away  hundreds  of  tracts,  besides  making  many 
converts,  his  boat  at  every  landing  being  visited  by 
natives  anxious  for  books,  and  converts  of  years  be- 
fore greeted  him.  It  was  at  this  time  also  that  he 
visited  the  Karen  jungles,  where  his  labors  were  so 
fruitful  that  it  has  been  stated  that  the  next  twenty- 
five  years  yielded  20,000  Karen  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity. Before  returning  to  Maulmain  he  spent  a 
year  at  Rangoon,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  work 
of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Burmese, 
which  he  completed  in  1834,  when  he  at  once  began 
the  revision  of  the  Scriptures,  and  completed  this 
great  labor  in  1840.  While  in  Rangoon  he  shut  him- 
self in  an  upper  room  and  surrendered  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  arduous  work  of  translation,  yet  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts  at  seclusion  and  the  known  displeas- 
ure of  the  king,  nearly  half  his  time  was  taken  up 
with  'interviews.  "  During  the  great  festival  in 
honor  of  Gautama  held  near  the  close  of  the  follow- 
ing winter  there  were  nearly  6,000  applicants  at  his 
house  for  tracts."  "  Some, "  he  says,  "  come  two  or 
three  months'  journey  from  the  borders  of  Siam  and 
China.  'Sir,  we  hear  that  there  is  an  eternal  hell; 
we  are  afraid  of  it;  do  give  us  a  writing  that  will  tell 
us  how  to  escajDe  it. '  Others  came  from  the  frontiers 
of  Cathay,  100  miles  north  of  Ava.  '  Sir,  we  have 
seen  a  writing  that  tells  of  an  eternal  God.  Are  you 
the  man  who  gives  away  such  writing  ?    If  so,  pray 

five  us  one,  for  we  want  to  know  the  truth  before  we 
ie.'"  In  1834  he  married  Sarah  Hall  Boardman, 
a  missionary  who  had  labored  in  Burmah  for  years. 
Five  years  later  he  visited  Bengal,  compelled  by 
lack  of  health  to  seek  a  change  of  air,  and  after  a 
stay  of  a  few  months  returned  to  Maulmain  much 
benefited,  and  began  subsequently  the  preparation 
of  the  Burmese  Dictionary,  with  two  complete  vo- 
cabularies, English  and  Burmese,  Burmese  and  Eng- 
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lish.  This  work  was  interrupted  by  the  illness  of 
Mrs.  Judson,  and  in  1845  it  seemed  best  that  she 
should  return  to  the  United  States.  On  the  voyage 
she  died  and  was  buried  at  St.  Helena,  and  Dr.  Jud- 
son with  his  motherless  children  continued  the  jour- 
ney homeward.  Arriving  in  America  he  warned 
the  Board  that  they  must  not  expect  him  to  make 
public  addresses,  for,  he  said,  "in  order  to  become 
an  acceptable  anii  eloquent  preacher  in  a  foreign 
language,  I  deliberately  abandoned  my  own.  From 
long  desuetude  I  can  scarcely  put  three  sentences 
together  in  the  English  language."  Judson  was  at 
this  time  in  very  poor  health  but  he  addressed  large 
audiences  through  an  interpreter.  In  1846  he  again 
sailed  for  Maulmain,  having  been  married,  before  his 
departure,  to  Emily  Chubbuck  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  who 
was  noted  not  only  for  her  devoted  missionary 
spirit,  but  for  her  literary  ability,  having  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  writer  of  both  prose  and  verse. 
After  a  brief  time  they  removed  to  Rangoon  where 
Dr.  Judson  continued  his  work  on  the  dictionary 
which  he  was  never  to  finish.  Returning  to  Maul- 
main, in  addition  to  his  literary  work  he  assumed 
the  care  of  a  Burman  church.  His  health,  which 
had  been  failing  for  some  time,  was  further  under- 
mined by  a  fever,  and  he  took  a  sea-voyage  to  the 
Isle  of  France  in  hope  of  its  being  permanently  re- 
stored. His  wife  was  unable  to  accompany  him  on 
account  of  her  own  feeble  health,  and  he  departed 
accompanied  only  by  an  attendant.  Thetitleof  D.D. 
was  given  to  Judson  by  Brown  university  in  1833. 
His  literary  works  were  a  Burman  dictionary,  a  Pali 
dictionary,  a  Burman  grammar,  and  a  complete 
Burman  Bible.  He  was  well  known  throughout 
India,  being  honored  by  English  and  native  digni- 
taries alike,  and  the  converts  of  his  thirty-seven  years 
of  missionary  labor  deeply  loved  and  revered  him. 
He  died  Apr.  13, 1850,  three  days  out  from  Burmah, 
and  was  buried  at  sea. 

JUDSON,  Ann  Hasseltine,  missionary,  was  born 
■  in  Bradford,  Mass. ,  Dec.  23, 1789.  She  received  a  thor- 
ough education,  and  early  in  life  became  deeply  inter- 
•  ested  in  religious  matters.  She  met  Rev.  Adoniram 
Judson  in  1810,  when  he  was  preparing  himself  for  mis- 
sionaiy  work  at  Andover  Theological  seminary,  and  in 
1813  she  married  and  went  with  him  to  India,  being 
the  first  woman  to  go  to  foreign  lands  as  a  mission- 
ary. They  were  permitted  to  remain  at  Serampore 
only  a  short  time,  as  the  East 
India  company  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Christian  religion  into  the 
province;  then  they  went  to 
Rangoon  where  she  bravely 
endured  the  privations  and  in- 
conveniences of  living  under 
very  trying  conditions.  She 
was  of  the  greatest  assistance 
in  the  missionary  work;  but 
the  severity  of  her  labors,  and 
the  exhausting  effect  of  the 
climate  obliged  her  to  come 
home  for  a  long  rest.  During 
this  period  she  was  not  idle, 
however,  but  lectured  exten- 
sively in  the  cause  of  missions, 
and  also  wrote  a  history  of 
the  BuiTnan  mission  which  re- 
ceived high  praise,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  abroad.  She  returned  to  Bur- 
mah in  1838,  to  find  missionary  affairs  prospering; 
but  the  next  year  war  broke  out  between  the  English 
at  Bengal  and  the  Burman  government,  and  the 
lives  of  the  missionaries  were  in  danger,  as  they  were 
looked  on  as  spies.  Her  husband  was  seized  in  his 
own  house  and  hurried  away  to  what  was  known  as 
the   "death  prison."     Mrs.   Judson    was    strictly 


guarded  in  the  mission-house,  which  had  been  strip- 
ped of  furniture;  her  clothing  being  also  taken,  and 
she  subjected  to  the  brutality  of  her  rough  guard- 
ians. At  last  she  succeeded  in  getting  a  petition  to 
the  governor  of  the  city,  and  by  this  means  and  by 
bribes  to  inferior  officers,  she  succeeded  in  mitigating, 
in  some  degree,  the  horrors  of  her  husband's  con- 
finement. Later,  he  was  removed  to  another  town, 
and  arrangements  made  for  his  sacrifice  in  honor  of 
a  general  who  was  to  take  command  of  a  fresh  army. 
The  general  was  suspected  of  treason  and  execut- 
ed, and  Mr.  Judson's  life  saved.  For  a  year  and  a 
half  Mrs.  Judson,  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  follow- 
ed her  husband  from  prison  to  prison,  supplying 
him  with  food,  for  it  was  not  provided  by  govern- 
ment, and  working  in  every  way  to  secure  his  re- 
lease. She  exercised  such  influence  over  the  mind 
of  the  governor,  that  though  her  husband  was  sevei-al 
times  condemned  to  death  with  others,  he  was  pre- 
served though  the  rest  were  executed.  Of  her  des- 
titution and  sufferings  during  this  period  she  has 
recorded  the  harrowing  histoiy,  and  her  heroic 
endurance  shows  the  strength  and  greatness  of  her 
character.  So  great  was  her  absorption  in  the  trials 
and  anxieties  at  the  time,  that  she  "seldom  reflected 
on  a  single  occurrence  of  her  former  life,  or  recol- 
lected that  she  had  a  friend  in  existence  out  of  Ava." 
When,  at  last,  peace  ^as  declared  between  the  two 
powers  her  husband  was  released,  and  together  they 
established  a  mission  at  Amheret,  where  she  sought 
a  restoration  to  health  of  body,  and  peace  to  a  mind 
long  distracted  by  agonizing  anxieties.  Her  consti- 
tution was,  however,  so  weakened  by  disease  and 
suffering,  that  she  died  two  months  after,  Oct.  24, 
1836;  and  thus  ended  the  life  of  one  whose  "name 
will  be  remembered  in  the  churches  of  Burmah, 
when  the  pagodas  of  Gautama  shall  have  fallen." 
Besides  her  history  of  the  Burman  mission,  Mrs 
Judson  translated  "the  Burman  catechism,  and  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  into  Siamese,  aided  by  a  native 
teacher;  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  a  Burmese 
grammar,  and  made  some  translations  for  the  use  of 
the  Burmese.  Her  Ufe  was  written  by  Mrs.  Emily 
C.  Judson,  and  published  in  New  York  in  1850. 

JUDSON,  Sarah.  Hall  Boardman,  missionary, 
was  born  at  Alstead,  N.  H.,  Nov.  4, 1803.  She  mar- 
ried George  Dana  Boardman  in  1825,  and  in  the 
same  year  went  out  to  India  with  him  as  a  mission- 
ary. At  their  mission  at  Tavoy  they  encountered 
great  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments, and  for  six  years  she  he- 
roically endured  hardships  and 
sufferings.  In  1831,  on  the' 
death  of  her  husband,  she  was 
left  alone  in  a  strange  and  unfriendly  country.  Of 
her  three  children  only  one  survived,  and  with  him 
she  decided  to  remain  and  continue  the  work  of  the 
station.  Four  years  later  she  married  Dr.  Judson, 
and  for  nearly  ten  years  was  able  to  render  inval- 
uable service  to  the  missionary  cause  in  India.  Her 
health  failing  her  at  last,  she,  with  her  husband  and 
children  took  passage  for  home.  When  near  the 
Isle  of  France,  Mrs.  Judson  grew  rapidly  worse,  and 
died  at  sea  Sept.  3,  1845,  and  was  buried  on  the 
island  of  St.  Helena. 

JUDSON,  Emily  Chubbuck  ("  Fanny  Forres- 
ter"), author, was  born  at  Morrisville,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  32, 
1817.  Her  parents  were  in  poor  circumstances,  and 
before  she  was  twelve  years  old,  she  worked  in  a 
woolen  mill  in  the  summer,  and  attended  the  district 
school  in  the  winter.  She  rose  up  early  to  work  and 
sat  up  late  to  study,  and  when  only  fifteen  became  a 
teacher  in  the  Utica  female  seminary.  She  had  al- 
ready begun  to  write  both  prose  and  verse.  Tor  her 
first  book,  "Charles  Liiju,"she  received  only  $51 
She  wrote  a  number  of  books  for  children,  which 
were  published  by  the  Baptist  publishing  house,  and 
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in  four  years,  she  was  able,  from  the  proceeds  of  her 
industry,  to  settle  her  parents  in  a  comfortable  home. 
In  June,  1844,  while  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  she 
wrote  a  light  sketch  for  the  "New  York  Mirror," 
under  the  name  of  "Fanny 
Forrester,"  which  at  once  at- 
tracted attention ;  and  encour- 
aged by  the  praise  of  the  edi- 
tor, she  contributed  to  the 
magazine  a  series  of  brilliant 
sketches,  which  were  after- 
ward collected  and  published 
in  the  two  volumes  bearing 
the  title  of  "  Alderbrook." 
This  was  her  name  for  Mor- 
risville,  her  beautiful  native 
place.  On  the  return  of  Dr. 
Judson  in  1846,  Miss  Chub- 
buck,  at  his  request,  wrote  a 
"Biographical  Sketch  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  B.  Judson,"  and  in  the 
same  year  they  were  married, 
and  in  June  they  went  out  to 
Burraah  together.  Soon  after 
Dr.  Judson's  death  in  1850, 
she  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  the  rest  of 
her  brief  life  was  filled  with  literary  work.  Her 
health  soon  began  to  fail,  an*  she  died  June  1, 1854, 
at  Hamilton,  Madison  county,  N.  Y. 

IiAW,  George,  of  New  York  city,  projector  and 
promoter  of  public  works,  was  born  in  Jackson, 
Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  3.5,  1806,  son  of 
John  Law,  a  poor  Irishman,  a  native  of  County 
Down,  Ireland,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1784, 
and  became  a  farmer  in  Jackson.  He  had  four  chil- 
dren, two  boys  and  two  girls,  George  being  the 
younger  son.  The  farm  included  about  100 
acres  ;  the  homestead  being  an  old-fashioned  plank 
building  standing  on  the  Troy  road.  John  Law  was, 
strange  to  say,  a  skillful,  thorough,  and  ambitious 
farmer.  He  knew  all  about  the  character  and  im- 
provement of  pasturage  and  stock,  and  the  product 
of  his  dairy  became  celebrated  throughout  that 
neighborhood.  His  farm  grew  until  it  Ijecame  one 
of  500  acres,  and,  when  young  George  was  big 
enough,  he  was  put  to  work  attending  the  cows,  and 
gave  occasional  assistance  at  the  churn,  and  as  he 
grew  older  he  learned  all  the  details  of  farm  work. 
But  he  had  no  sympathy  for  the  business,  being  fond 
of  reading,  was  a  good  deal  of  a  student  when  ho 
had  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing at  the  district  schools  or 
night  schools,  and  learned  to 
read  and  write  and  enough  of 
arithmetic  to  execute  ordinary 
business  calculations.  He  was 
strengthened  in  his  determina- 
tion to  go  out  into  the  world 
and  earn  his  living,  by  read- 
ing a  biographical  work  called 
"The  Life  of  William  Ray." 
In  1824,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
having  .|40  in  money  in  his  pos- 
session, he  went  to  his  father, 
and  objecting  that  farm  work 
was  not  for  him,  asked  permis- 
sion to  go  out  and  push  his  own 
way  in  the  world.  His  fa- 
ther granted  the  permission, 
•  and  the  boy  started  for  Troy, 
making  the  journey  of  thirty- 
six  miles  on  foot.  His  first  job  was  as  a  hod-carrier, 
at  which  he  worked  for  about  a  month  at  $1  a  day. 
Afterward  he  went  to  Hoosic,  where  he  worked  as  a 
mason  and  stone-cutter,  and  then  was  dismissed 
without  any  pay.  He  returned  to  Troy,  where  he 
picked  up  work  enough  to  live  by,  and  was  able  to 


buy  a  few  books,  which  he  spent  his  leisure  time 
in  reading  and  studying.  In  1827  he  went  to  Kings- 
ton, Ulster  county,  and  worked  on  the  Delaware  .and 
Hudson  canal.  He  also  did  some  work  as  a  quarry- 
man  in  Pennsylvania,  and  afterward  took  a  sloop- 
load  of  stone  to  Norfolk,  where  he  worked  on  a 
canal.  In  1838  George  Law  came  to  New  York, 
being  employed  upon  the  Harlem  canal,  but  the  next 
year  went  to  Pennsylvania  again,  and  began  to  take 
contracts  for  canal  work,  and  by  1830  was  worth 
nearly  |3,000.  In  1834  he  married  a  Miss  Anderson 
of  Philadelphia,  and  at  this  time  his  fortune  had  in- 
creased from  $3,000  to  nearly  $30,000.  Visiting  his 
father  at  the  old  homestead,  he  found  that  the  latter 's 
ambition  to  increase  his  estate  had  embarrassed  him, 
and  that  the  farm  was  heavily  mortgaged  and  danger 
of  a  foreclosure  threatened.  George  paid  off  all  the 
claims  upon  the  land,  and  placed  it  in  possession  of 
his  father  unencumbered  by  debt  of  any  kind.  By 
this  time  the  young  man  had  become  a  good  engineer 
and  draughtsman,  while  his  reputation  as  a  con- 
tractor on  public  works  was  remarkably  high,  and 
he  was  known  to  have  at  his  command  any  capita! 
for  any  work,  however  extensive,  and  if  he  hid  for 
a  contract  he  was  almo.st  certain  to  obtain  it.  In 
1837  he  entered  bids  for  three  sections  of  the  Croton 
aqueduct,  two  of  which  were  awarded  to  him,  and 
in  1839  he  was  given  the  contract  for  building  the 


High  bridge.  While  doing  this  great  work  he  lost 
his  health,  and  was  obliged  to  go  abroad,  where  he 
remained  a  year,  traveling  through  Great  Britain  and 
the  continent.  In  1841  he  returned  to  America,  and 
resumed  his  personal  connection  with  the  High  bridge 
enterprise,  which  remains  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished memorials  of  his  engineering  ability  and  en- 
ergy. In  1842  Mr.  Law  was  elected  president  of  the 
Dry  dock  bank,  which  was  at  this  time  on  the  verge 
of  insolvency,  through  having  fallen  into  the  clutches 
of  a  ring  of  irrespon.sible  operators.  He  extricated 
the  bank  from  its  difficulties,  and  his  attention  was 
next  directed  to  the  Harlem  railroad.  He  extended 
it  from  Williams  Bridge  to  White  Plains,  and  raised 
the  stock  to  seventy-five  per  cent.  He  took  other 
railroads  in  the  same  way  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  and  carried  them  successfully  to  great  increase 
in  their  stock  value.  From  1843,  for  ten  years,  he 
was  immersed  in  the  steamship  business.  He  started 
a  line  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  purchasing  the 
steamship  Falcon,  which  ran  to  Chagres,  and  after- 
ward built  two  steamships — the  Ohio  and  Georgia — 
for  the  same  line.  In  1850  the  Pacific  mail  steam- 
ship company  started  an  oppo.sition  to  Mr.  Law's 
line  of  steamers  between  New  York  and  Chagres. 
He  at  once  placed  an  opposition  of  four  steamers  on 
the  Pacific,  to  run  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco, 
thus  making  a  through  line  from  New  York  and 
New  Orleans  via  Panama  to  San  Francisco.  In  the 
next  year,  however,  he  sold  out  his  Pacific  line  of 
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steamers  to  the  Pacific  mail  steamship  company,  and 
purchased  their  Atlantic  line,  including  the  Empire 
City,  Crescent  City,  Philadelphia,  El  Dorado,  Illi- 
nois, and  Cherokee,  and  immediately  began  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
building  piers  and  freight  houses  at  Aspinwall,  the 
first  accommodations  for  commerce  ever  put  up  on  the 
isthmus.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Law  had  been  running  a 
steam  line  via  Havana,  and  got  into  difficulty  with 
the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba  on  account  of  his 
purser,  who  was  also  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
"  Herald,"  having  written  something  inimical  to  the 
government,  which  issued  an  order"  forbidding  any 
ship  having  this  person  on  board  to  enter  the  port  of 
Havana.  Mr.  Law  appealed  to  the  government  at 
Washington,  but  the  administration  temporized,  and 
advised  him  to  get  rid  of  the  obnoxious  person. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Law  replied,  with  much  spirit,  that 
if  the  government  could  not  protect  its  own  citizens 
in  their  rights,  the  fact  ought  to  be  known.  The 
captain-general  of  Cuba  threatened  to  sink  the  Cres- 
cent City  if  she  passed  the  Morro  castle  with  Smith, 
the  obnoxious  purser,  on  board.  But,  nevertheless 
he  was  retained,  the  vessel  continued  her  trips,  and 
the  order  was  finally  withdrawn.  About  1855  Mr. 
Law  learned  that  the  Eighth  avenue  railroad  com- 
pany of  New  York  was  in  financial  difficulties  and 
unable  to  complete  the  work  of  laying  their  line 
within  the  specified  period,  so  that  if  default  were 
made  their  charter  would  lapse.  He  accordingly  ad- 
vanced $800,000  to  the  company,  hastened  forward 
the  construction,  and  saved  the  franchise.  He  was 
president  of  the  Eighth  avenue  line  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  also  built  and  was  a  large  owner  in 
the  Ninth  avenue  railroad.  He  was  also  greatly  in- 
terested in  river  communication,  owning  the  Grand 
and  Roosevelt  ferries,  and  the  Staten  Island  ferry 
and  railroad.  The  principal  political  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Law  was  his  pronounced  Americanism.  He 
was  a  conspicuous  object  of  discussion  as  a  possible 
candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1856,  and  his  name 
was  offered  in  the  convention  which  nominated  Mr. 
Fillmore.  He  died  in  New  York  city  Nov.  18, 
1881. 

ROBERTSON,  William  H. ,  lawyer  and  poli- 
tician, was  born  in  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  in 
1823.  He  received  an  academic  education,  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  commenced 
practice  in  his  native  county  and  soon  became  a 
leader  at  the  bar  and  influential  in  politics.  In  1849 
he  was  elected,  as  a  whig,  a  member  of  the  lower 
branch  of  the  New  York  legislature.  He  joined  the 
republican  party  upon  its  formation,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  it  served  fourteen  years  in  the  New  York  sen- 
ate, being  for  eight  years  president  pro  tempore  of 
that  body.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  in  1866. 
In  1873  he  was  the  choice  of  the  republican  leaders 
of  New  York  as  their  candidate  for  governor,  but 
the  nomination  was  given  to  Gen.  John  A.  Dix.  In 
1876  he  helped  to  secure  the  nomination  of  Gen.  R. 
B.  Hayes  by  the  republican  national  convention  at 
Cincinnati,  and  when  the  electoral  count  of  that  year 
was  disputed  by  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  he  was  one  of  the 
three  republicans  who  visited  Florida  at  President 
Grant's  request  to  see  that  the  vote  of  that  state  was 
correctly  counted.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Garfield  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  as  the  consent  of  Senators  Piatt  and 
Conkling  was  not  previously  obtained,  Conkling 
bitterly  but  unsuccessfully  opposed  his  confirma- 
tion by  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  in  consequence  re- 
signed his  seat  in  that  body.  Mr.  Robertson  or- 
ganized in  the  New  York  legislature  the  opposition 
-  to  Conkling's  re-election,  and  triumphed.  From  1881 
to  1885  he  filled  the  office  of  collector,  and  upon 
the  expiration  of  his  term  resumed  his  law  practice. 
In  1888  he  was  again  elected  to  the  New  York  sen- 


ate. He  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Close  & 
Robertson,  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  which  enjoys  an 
extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  sound  learning,  and  noted  for  the 
independence  and  firmness  with  which  he  maintains 
his  convictions  on  all  subjects.  He  resides  at  Kato- 
nah,  N.  Y. 

DT£R,  Oliver,  journalist  and  author,  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Porter,  Niagara  county,  N.  Y. ,  Apr. 
26,  1824.  His  father  was  a  farmer  who  had  hewn  a 
farm  out  of  the  heavy  forest  which  then  covered  all 
the  western  portion  of  the  state  of  New  York.  When 
Oliver  was  five  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  the 
village  of  Lockport,  where  he  was  sent  to  school. 
He  was  a  studious  lad  and  made  rapid  progress.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  elected  principal  of  the 
school  where  he  had  been  a  scholar,  and  assumed 
the  mastership  of  young  men  older  than  himself. 
There  were  several  ruffians  among  them  who  at- 
tempted to  flog  the  principal  and  break  up  the  insti- 
tution. Young  Dyer  nearly  brained  his  assailants 
with  a  heavy  ironwood  poker,  and  subdued  them  so 
completely  that  harmony  from  thenceforth  reigned 
in  the  school.  He  taught  three  years,  when,  having 
saved  money  enough  to  take  him  through  college,  he 
resigned.  But  he  was  deflected  from  his  college 
course  by  a  determination  to  reform  the  orthography 
of  the  English  language.  His  efforts  in  that  fine 
led  him  to  study  Isaac  Pitman's  system  of  phonog- 
raphy, and  by  lecturing  upon 
that  subject  and  teaching  it, 
he  became  an  expert  in  its 
use,  and  went  to  Washington 
in  1848  as  a  reporter  in  the 
IT.  S.  senate.  Subsequently, 
in  reporting  important  law 
cases,  he  became  acquainted 
with  distingiiished  lawyers, 
who  were  so  impressed  with 
his  aptitude  for  acquiring 
legal  knowledge,  that  they 
persuaded  him  to  study  law. 
In  three  months  after  he  be- 
gan the  study  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  but  he  did 
not  entirely  abandon  jour- 
nalism. In  1868  he  wrote 
his  sketch  of  "The  Wick- 
edest Man  in  New  York," 
which  had  such  extraordi- 
nary success  that  it  finally 
resulted  in  his  abandoning  the  practice  of  the  law  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  journalism.  He  be- 
came connected  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
York  "Sun,"  and  wrote  for  many  other  publica- 
tions. In  the  latter  part  of  1871  he  was  engaged  to 
write  exclusively  for  the  New  York  "Ledger,  "With 
which  he  had  long  been  connected,  and  that  engage- 
ment is  still  in  force  (1893).  In  May,  1876,  Mr. 
Dyer  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  New  church 
(Swedenborgian)  and  became  pastor  of  the  New 
church  society  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  He  still 
resides  in  Mount  Vernon,  but  failing  health  has  com- 
pelled him  to  relinquish  his  pastorate.  He  never 
accepted  pay  for  his  ministerial  services.  Many  of 
his  sermons  were  issued  in  tracts  and  in  pamphlets. 
In  1889  Robert  Bonner's  Sons  published  Mr.  Dyer's 
"Great  Senators  of  the  United  States  Forty  Years 
Ago  "  The  book  contains  vivid  sketches  of  Cal- 
houn, Benton,  Clay,  Webster,  Gen.  Houston,  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  and  other  statesmen  who  were  in  the  sen- 
ate when  Mr.  Dyer  was  reporting  there  in  1848 
and  '49.  "Great  Senators"  received  a  welcome 
from  the  critics  and  the  public  which  established  it 
as  a  standard  authority  upon  the  subjects  of  which 
it  treats.  In  1892  the  same  firm  published  a  pop- 
ular "Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,"  by  Mr.  Dyer. 
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CURTIS,  George  William,  author  and  journal- 
ist, was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  34,  1834, 
son  of  George  Curtis,  a  business  man,  who  was  de- 
scended from  Ephraim  Curtis,  the  first  settler  of 
Worcester,  Mass.  On  his  mother's  side  George  Wil- 
liam came  from  a  family  devoted  to  public  aflEairs, 
his  maternal  grandfather,  James  Burrill,  Jr.,  having 
been  a  U.  S.  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  chief 
justice  of  that  state.  After  ac- 
quiring the  rudiments  of  an  ed- 
ucation in  his  native  city  he  was 
sent  to  a  private  school  at  Ja- 
maica Plain,  Mass.  In  1838  his 
father  removed  to  New  York 
city,  and  bought  the  residence 
in  Washington  Place  which  was 
afterward  occupied  by  his  half- 
brother.  Dr.  Edward  Curtis,  and 
George  William  entered  the 
counting-room  of  a  New  Y''ork 
commercial  house  to  fit  himself 
for  a  business  career.  Commer- 
cial pursuits  proving  uusuited  to 
his  tastes,  after  a  year  or  more  he 
withdrew  from  them,  and  in 
1848,  in  company  with  his  elder 
brother,  joined  the  noted  Brook 
Farm  Association,  at  AVest  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  and  came  into  friendly  relations  with 
Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  George  Ripley,  Margaret  FuUei- 
and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  After  remaining  at  Brook 
Farm  about  a  year  and  a  half  he  went  to  Concord, 
Mass.,  and  spent  an  equal  time  in  the  family  of  a 
farmer,  .tilling  the  soil  and  passing  his  spare  hours 
in  the  companionship  of  Hawthorne  and  Emeison, 
and  the  cultivated  people  whom  their  presence 
brought  to  the  quiet  community.  In  1846  he  visited 
Europe,  and  after  passing  a  year  in  Italy,  entered 
the  University  of  Berlin,  while  there  witnessing  the 
revolutionary  scenes  of  1848.  The  two  following 
years  he  spent  in  travel,  partly  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
and  in  1850  returned  to  America,  and  joined  the  ed- 
itorial staff  of  the  New  Y'ork  "Tribune,"  of  which 
journal  his  friend,  George  Ripley,  was  then  the  lit- 
erary editor.  He  had  written  the  "  Nile  Notes  of  a 
Howadji "  in  Egypt;  and  now,  while  connected  with 
the  "Tribune,  "he  finished  "The  Howadji  in  Syria," 
both  books  being  notes  of  his  travels  in  the  East. 
At  this  time,  also,  he  collected,  under  the  title  of 
"  Lotus-Eating, "  a  series  of  letters  he  had  written  to 
the  "  Tribune"  from  various  .summer  resorts.  The 
publication  of  these  books  gave  him  so  much  repu- 
tation that  he  was  invited  in  1853,  when  ' '  Putnam's 
Monthly  Ma^gazine  "  was  first  issued,  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  Parke  Godwin  and  Cliarles  F.  Briggs  in 
its  editorship.  For  the  early  numbers  of  this  maga- 
zine he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  satirizing  ' '  our  best 
society,"  which  contributed  largely  to  its  success, 
and,  being  published  in  book  form  under  the  name 
of  "Potiphar  Papers,"  added  materially  to  his  own 
reputation.  In  January,  1855,  after  a  successful  ca- 
reer of  two  years,  "Putnam's  Monthly  Magazine" 
was  sold  by  Mr.  Putnam  to  the  firm  of  Dix,  Ed- 
wards &  Co.,  with  whom  Mr.  Curtis  associated 
himself  as  a  special  partner,  contributing  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  capital,  but  taking  no  part  in  the 
management  of  the  business.  "Putnam's  Month 
ly "  continued  to  be  prosperous,  but  the  firm,  hav- 
ing embarked  beyond  its  means  in  book  publica- 
tion, was  obliged  to  suspend  in  January,  1857,  with 
large  liabilities.  Being  merely  a  special  partner, 
Mr.  Curtis  was  not  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  firm 
beyond  the  capital  he  had  invested,  but  he  declined 
to  avail  himself  of  this  legal  immunity.  He  felt 
a  moral  obligation  as  a  partner,  and,  turning  over 
to  the  creditors  at  once  what  private  property  he 
possessed,  he  assumed  the  entire  remainder  of  the 


firm's  indebtedness,  and  after  sixteen  years  of  hard 
work  paid  it  to  the  very  last  dollar.  His  books 
had  been  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  and  in 
his  "Fifty  Years  Among  Authors"  Mr.  James  C. 
Derby  relates  an  incident  connected  with  his  first  in- 
terview with  that  firm  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
both  Mr.  John  Harper  and  Mr.  Curtis  that  it  will 
bear  repeating.  It  was  in  1850  and  Mr.  Curtis  had 
just  returned  from  his  travels  in  the  East,  when, 
with  the  MS.  of  the  "Nile  Notes  of  a  Howadji "  in 
his  hand,  and  without  any  introduction,  he  called 
upon  the  great  publishers.  Mr.  John  Harper,  one 
of  the  senior  members  of  the  firm,  was  seated  at  his 
desk  in  the  dingy  Cliff  street  counting-room,  and 
without  any  formality  the  young  man  accosted  him, 
saying  that  he  desired  a  publisher  for  a  book  of 
travels  in  Egypt.  "The  colonel,"  says  Mr.  Derby, 
"looked  up  at  the  spruce  young  fellow,  and  said, 
'  We  have  just  published  a  book  on  Egypt. '  '  Then, ' 
said  the  embryo  author,  '  you  will  not  need  mine,' 
and  turned  to  go.  The  colonel  then  said,  'Stop, 
young  man;  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry.  Let  me  look 
at  your  manuscript.'  Afrer  looking  over  a  few  of 
the  neatly  written  chapters,  Mr.  Harper  said:  'We 
will  publish  the  book,  and  you  may  bring  us  all  the 
manuscript  on  Egypt  you  choose,  if  written  as  well 
as  this.' "  In  the  following  year  Harper  &  Brothers 
published  the  two  other  books  that  Mr.  Curtis  had 
then  written,  and  in  1853  they  employed  him  to  write 
for  their  magazine  the  "Easy  Chair"  papers,  which 
became  a  feature  of  the  publication.  In  1857  the 
firm  established  "Harper's  Weekly,"  and  the  failure 
of  Dix,  Edwards  &  Co.  having  then  liberated  Mr. 
Curtis  from  his  duties  in  connection  with  "Putnam's 
Magazine,"  he  contributed  regularly  to  the  new 
periodical,  of  which  he  was  soon  made  editor-in-chief. 
His  connection  with  Harper  &  Brothers  was  further 
extended,  ten  years  later,  by  his  contributing  weekly 
to  the  "Bazar,"  which  was  then  established.  The 
combined  circulation  of  these  three  periodicals  is 
probably  not  less  than  350,000  copies,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  every  copy  of  each  journal  has 
five  readers;  if  this  be  correct,  nearly  two  millions 
of  people  were  weekly  and  monthly  addressed  by 
Mr.  Curtis.  That  he  was  able  to  hold  this  vast 
audience,  week  after  week  and  month  after  month, 
for  more  than  thirty-seven  years,  shows  in  him  a 
fertility  of  intellect  as  well  as  a  range  of  culture  and 
observation  possessed  by  very  few  authors.  The 
' '  Easy  Chair  "  papers  alone, 
if  collected  together,  would 
fill  more  than  a  score  of 
bulky  octavo  volumes.  And 
yet  they  will  ever  be  as  fresh, 
as  delicate  in  humor,  as  pure 
in  style  and  sentiment,  as 
delightfully  entertaining  to 
both  young  and  old,  as  mey 
were  when  the  first  num- 
bers were  published  in  1853. 
But  the  reading  public  has 
not  comprised  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Curtis's  audience.  For 
twenty  years  prior  to  1873  he 
was  one  of  the  most  popular 
lyceum  lecturers  in  the  coun- 
try, and  after  1856 — when  he 
advocated  Mr.  Fremont's 
election  to  the  presidency — 
he  often  appeared  as  a  political  orator, 
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In  1856  he 
married  Anna  Shaw,  daughter  of  George  Francis 
Shaw,  of  strong  anti-slavery  stock,  and  this  marriage 
exhibited  its  influence  on  his  mind  in  his  zeal  in  be- 
half of  the  slave,  and  his  public  speeches  were  main- 
ly directed  against  the  crime  of  slavery.  This  also 
manifested  itself  in  his  editorial  writings.  He  took 
an  active  interest  in  local  politics  in  his  county,  and 
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held  for  several  years  the  office  of  chalrmaD  of  the 
republican  county  committee.   In  1860  he  was  a  del- 
egate to  the  national  republican  convention,  which 
nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  president.   In  1864 
he  was  again  a  delegate  to  the  national  republican 
convention  and  the  same  year  the  defeated  candi- 
date for  congress  from  his  district.     In  1868  he  was 
a  republican  presidential  elector.     In  1869,  upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Raymond,  he  was  invited  to  become 
editor  of  the  New  York  "Times,"  but  declined, 
greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  his  friends.  Though 
the  editor  of  a  political  journal,  Mr.  Curtis  never 
sought  political  office.  He  was  tendered  by  President 
Lincoln  the    post  of  consul-general  in  Egypt;    by 
President  Hayes,  that  of  minister  to  England ;   and 
then  his  choice  of  any  foreign  appointment  in  the 
gift  of  the  executive;  but  all  these  positions  he  de- 
clined, preferring  to  adhere  to  the  weekly  and  month- 
ly platform  from  which  he  so  long  addressed  the 
public.     From  President  Grant  he  accepted  a  place 
upon  the  commission  to  draw  up  rules  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  civil  service.     Under  his  guidance  the 
national  civil  service  reform  league  was  formed  in 
1881.     Mr.  Curtis  supported  Gen.  Grant  in  1873,  and 
Mr.  Hayes  before  the  New  York  state  convention  in 
1877,  which  drew  upon  him  an  attack  by  Senator 
Conkling.    He  supported  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1884  and 
again  in  1888.     In  1864  he  was  elected  one  of  the  re- 
gents of  the  University  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  on  the  death  of  Chancellor  Pierson  was  elected 
chancellor,  a  position  regarded  as  the  highest  honor 
that  can  be  conferred  on  a  literaiy  man  by  the  state 
of  New  York.     As  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
museum  of  art  Mr.  Curtis  labored  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  collections  and  their  free  use  by  the  peo- 
ple.    He  was  president  of  the  national  conference 
of  Unitarian  churches  and  vice-president  of  the  na- 
tional Unitarian  association.    Mr.  Curtis  was  able  to 
perform  the  large  amount  of  literary  work  which 
devolved  upon  him,  every  week  and  month,  by  rea- 
son of  his  methodical  habits,  and  the  fact  of  his  liv- 
ing in  the  country,  where  he  was  free  from  interrup- 
tions and  the  excitements  of  city  life.     He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  at  his  home  on  Staten  Isl- 
and, and  there  every  week-day  except  Thursday, 
he  was  to  be  found  at  his  desk  from  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  in- 
diting articles  or  attending  to  his  correspondence. 
On  Thursday  of  each  week  he  was  at  his  office  in 
the  Harper  building.  New  York,  and  passed  the  day 
there,  receiving  visitors  and  attending  to  such  busi- 
ness as  was  incidental  to  his  editorial  position.     The 
wear  and  tear  of  this  constant  work  he  neutralized 
*,o  a  degree  by  a  free  indulgence  in  daily  out-door  ex- 
ercise.    Mr.  Curtis's  manner  as  a  speaker  was  pecu- 
liarly attractive.     He  was  not  flery  and  not  impas- 
sioned; he  was  rather  more  graceful  and  winning. 
His  voice  was  musical  and  pleasing.     His  sentences 
moved  with  ease  and  a  rare  charm  of  fluency,  and 
he  was  always  dignified  in  his  bearing  before  an 
audience.     He  has  often  been  heard  with  rare  pleas- 
ure at  memorable  gatherings.   He  delivered  eulogies 
upon  Sumner,  Phillips,  Bryant  and  his  warm  friend 
Lowell;  and  through  his  many  speeches  made  at 
dinners,  public  meetings  and  similar  occasions,  he 
will  long  be  remembered  by  his  hearers  for  his  charm 
of  manner,  his  grace  of  speech  and  his  harmony  of 
ideas  fitting  his  subject.     His  satirical  touches  of 
humor  in  his  magazine  writings,  his  variations  from 
levity  and  brightness  to  seriousness  and  thoughtful 
gravity,  his  earnestness  of  purpose  and  sincerity,  are 
well  known.     He  became  a  victim  to  cancer  of  the 
stomach  and  died  at  his  home  on  Staten  Island  Aug. 
31,  1893. 

DAVEISS,  Maria  (Thompson),   author,  was 
born  at  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  Oct.  31,  1814.     She  re- 
ceived her  education  in  the  schools  of  her  native 
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place,  and  in  1839  was  married  to  William  Daveiss. 
She  acquired  celebrity  by  her  poems  and  stories, 
notably  "  The  Nun'';  "  A  Harvest  Hymn  ";  "Roger 
Sherman:  A  Tale  of  '76,"  and  "Woman's  Love." 
Mrs.  Daveiss  is  credited  with  the  introduction  of  the 
Chinese  sugar  cane  into  Kentucky,  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  that  state  awarded  her  a  prize  for  a 
meritorious  essay  on  "The  Cultivation  and  Uses  of 
the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane."  She  also  published 
"  A  History  of  Mercer  and  Boyle  Counties,  Ky." 
(1886). 

WALWORTH,  Clarence  Alfonsus,  clergy- 
man and  author,  was  born  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y., 
May  30,  1830,  eldest  son  of  Reuben  H.  Walworth, 
the  last  chancellor  of  New  York.  He  was  graduated 
at  Union  College  in  1838,  and  at  the  Episcopal  Gen- 
eral Seminary  in  1845,  having  in  the  interval  studied 
law  and  practiced  for  a  year  at  Rochester.  He 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  1845,  and  spent 
three  years  of  study  in  Belgium  and  Germany.  He 
was  ordained  priest  at  the  Redemptorist  College, 
Whittem,  Holland,  in  1848,  and  did  clerical  duty  in 
England.  Returning  to  America  in  1850,  he  served 
as  a  missionary  in  various  parts  of  the  country  until 
1864.  In  1858,  with  his  companions,  Hecker,  Hew- 
itt, Deshon  and  Baker,  he  aided  in  founding  the  or- 
der of  Paulist  Fath  ers.  From  1866 
until  his  death  he  was  the  rector  of 
St.  Mary's  parish,  Albany.  He  was 
interested  in  the  question  of  temper- 
ance, frequently  appearing  before 
legislative  committees  in  that  cause, 
and  he  was  a.  lecturer  and  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  "  Catholic  World  "  and 
other  church  publications.  In  1887 
he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was 
a  man  of  profound  learning,  and, 
besides  many  miscellaneous  articles, 
was  the  author  of  "The  Gentle 
Sceptic "  (1860),  a  reply  to  Bishop 
Colenso.  A  discussion  with  Wil- 
liam H.  Burr,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
appeared  in  1874,  as  "  The  Doc- 
trine of  Hell."  "  Andiatorocte,"  etc.  (1888),  Is  a 
volume  of  verse.  He  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  after 
a  long  illness,  Sept.  19,  1900. 

JACKSON,  Charles  Thomas,  scientist,  was 
born  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  June  31,  1805,  son  of 
Charles  and  Lucy  (Cotton)  Jackson,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  Abraham  Jackson,  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  that  town.  His  sister,  Lydia,  became  the  second 
wife  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  He  first  studied 
medicine  under  Drs.  James  Jackson  and  Walter 
Channiug,  and  after  graduating  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  in  1839,  winning  the  Boylston  prize, 
he  went  to  Paris  to  continue  his  medical  studies. 
While  visiting  Vienna,  in  1831,  he  aided  in  perform- 
ing autopsies  on  about  300  victims  of  an  epidemic 
of  cholera,  a  detailed  account  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal" 
in  1833.  The  means  of  obtaining  an  electric  spark 
from  a  magnet  having  been  discovered  at  this  time, 
he  made  experiments  with  a  view  to  the  utilization 
of  electricity  for  telegraphy.  On  his  return  voyage, 
in  1833,  he  had  as  a  fellow  passenger  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  to  whom,  so  he  always  maintained,  he  made 
known  "the  general  idea  of  the  magnetic  telegraph 
and  of  the  principles  on  which  it  depended."  In 
1834  he  exhibited  and  successfully  operated  a  tele- 
graphic apparatus  similar  to  that  patented  a  year 
later  by  Morse,  and  he  always  claimed  priority  of 
invention.  He  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Boston,  but  this  was  interrupted  by  the  demand  for 
his  services  as  a  chemist  and  mineralogist.  During 
the  summers  of  1837  and   1839,  with  his  friend. 
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Francis  Alger,  he  had  studied  the  mineralogy  and 
geology  of  a  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  his  reports, 
published  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Science" 
(1828-29),  followed  by  some  "Remarks"  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  "Memoirs"  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Science  in  1833,  had  made  him  prominent  as  a 
scientist.  He  was  appointed  state  geologist  of  Maine 
in  1886,  and  in  1837  was  engaged  by  that  state  and 
Massachusetts  to  survey  public  lands  owned  by  the 
latter  in  the  former's  territory.  Three  years  were 
spent  in  this  work,  which  required  the  publication 
of  three  annual  reports  on  the  "Geology  of  the  State 
of  Maine"  and  two  reports  on  the  "Geology  of  the 
Public  Lands  Belonging  to  the  Two  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine"  (1837,  1838).  In  1839^0  he 
made  a  geological  and  agricultural  examination  of 
Rhode  Island.  During  1839-43  he  was  state  geol- 
ogist of  New  Hampshire,  and  published  annual  re- 
ports in  1841-44.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  U.  S. 
geologist  to  report  upon  the  public  lands  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region,  where  he  had  previously 
made  explorations  and  had  discovered  copper  and 
iron;  but  after  two  field  seasons  in  this  work  he  was 
displaced  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  adminis- 
tration at  Washington.  His  ' '  Report  on  the  Mineral 
Lands  of  the  United  States  in  Michigan  "  (1849)  re- 
vealed the  mineral  wealth  of  the  upper  peninsula, 
and  he  had  his  share  in  developing  the  copper  mines 
there.  After  1850  his  work 
was  mainly  mineralogical  and 
chemical.  Dr.  Jackson  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  to  observe 
the  occurrence  of  tellurium  and 
silenium  in  America,  and  was 
the  first  to  report  amazon-stone 
(1859).  He  developed  the  real 
value  of  the  emery  mines  of 
Chester,  Mass.;  first  demon- 
strated by  analysis  of  the  me- 
teoric iron  of  Alabama  the 
presence  of  chlorine  in  that 
class  of  bodies;  and  before  the 
discoveries  of  Berzelius,though 
he  did  not  name  it,  detected  hu- 
mic  acid  in  the  soils  of  Rhode 
Island.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History  (vice-president  1847- 
70);  the  Geological  Society  of 
France ;  the  Imperial  Min- 
eralogical Society  of  St.  Petersburg;  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Geologists  and  Naturalists,  and 
corresponding  member  of  otlier  organizations.  The 
bibliography  of  his  works,  given  in  the  "American 
Geologist,"  August,  1897,  embraces  more  tlian  400 
titles,  chiefly  contributions  to  periodicals,  not  a  few 
of  which  relate  to  zoOlogy  and  botany.  Dr.  Jackson  is 
considered  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  anaisthetic  jarop- 
erties  of  ether,  the  credit  of  which  was  also  claimed  by 
his  pupil,  Dr.  William  Thomas  Green  Morton  {q.  v.) 
and  resulted  in  a  long  and  bitter  controversy.  His 
laboratory,  opened  in  Boston  in  1836  for  iustnic- 
tion  and  research  in  analytical  chemistry,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  in  this  country  to  receive  students. 
Here,  as  early  as  1843,  his  interest  in  sulphuric  ether 
was  awakened  by  the  remarkable  results  he  experi- 
enced on  inhaling  it  to  relieve  the  effects  of  cfilorine 
gas.  He  experimented  with  it  upon  himself,  and 
was.made  unconscious.  From  that  time  on  he  com- 
municated to  many  persons  his  discovery  that  pure 
sulphuric  ether,  when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air, 
could  be  inhaled  with  entire  safety,  and  he  spoke  of 
it  as  being  suitable  for  surgical  operations.  The 
contention  of  Dr.  Morton,  who  had  been  a  boarder 
in  Dr.  Jackson's  home  as  well  as  a  student  in  his 
laboratory,  was  that  he  had  been  searching  a  long 
time  for  something  to  alleviate  pain  in  his  dental 


work,  and  he  discovered  this  property  of  ether  inde- 
pendently of  Dr.  Jackson.  After  the  public  demon- 
stration of  the  anaesthetic  property  of  ether  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Oct.  16,  1846,  Mor- 
ton laid  claim  to  the  discovery.  By  advice  of  coun- 
sel, they  applied  for  a  joint  patent,  Jackson  reluct- 
antly yielding  to  save  his  rights  of  discovery;  but  as 
this  did  not  close  the  discussion,  each  subinitted  his 
claim  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
France,  the  highest  scientific  tribunal  in  the  world. 
After  two  years'  consideration,  this  body  awarded 
"a  prize  of  2,500  francs  to  M.  Jackson  for  his  ob- 
servations and  experiments  on  the  anaesthetic  effects 
produced  by  the  inhalation  of  ether,  and  a  similar 
prize  of  2,500  francs  to  M.  Morton  for  having  intro- 
duced this  method  into  surgical  practice  according 
to  the  instructions  of  M.  Jackson."  He  accepted  his 
prize  in  money;  Dr.  Morton  received  the  ordinary 
Montyou  medal,  not  one  especially  struck  for  him; 
Napoleon  bestowed  upon  him  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor;  the  king  of  Prussia  conferred  upon  Jiim 
tlie  order  of  the  Red  Eagle;  the  king  of  Italy  and 
the  sultan  of  Turkey  decorated  him ;  and  the  king 
of  Sweden,  uigcd  by  the  great  chemist,  Berzelius, 
sent  him  a  gold  medal  especially  struck  for  him  as  a 
discoverer.  In  1852  a  memorial,  signed  by  148 
physicians  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  was  addressed  to 
congress  protesting  against  any  grant  of  money  ex- 
clusively to  Dr.  Morton  for  the  discovery,  and  de- 
claring that  Morton  was  the  hand  while  Dr.  Jackson 
was  the  head.  In  1861  Dr.  Jackson  published  a 
"  Manual  of  Etherization,"  with  a  brief  history  of  its 
discovery.  He  was  described  as  a  man  of  great 
genius  and  wonderful  intuitive  faculties.  He  was 
married  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  27,  1884,  to  Susan, 
daughter  of  Nathan  and  Elizabeth  (Bartlett)  Bridge, 
who  survived  him  with  three  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters.    He  died  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  Aug.  28,  1880. 

DAMON,  Howard  Franklin,  physician  and  au- 
thor, was  born  atScituate,Mass.,in  1833.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1858,  pursued  his  medical  course 
at  that  university,  and  was  graduated  M.D.  in  1861. 
He  was  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Dispensary, 
1862-64,  and  later  was  admitting  physician  to  the  City 
Hospital.  He  made  a  special  study  and  practice  of 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  was  a  member  of  various 
learned  societies,  among  them,  of  the  Boston  Micro- 
scopical Society;  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Im- 
provement, and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  New 
York  Dermatological  Society.  He  published:  "Leu- 
cocythfemia:  A Boylston Prize E.ssay"  (1864);  "Neu- 
rosis of  the  Skin"  (1868);  "Structural  Lesions  of 
the  Skin"  (1869);  "Frequency  of  Skin  Diseases" 
(1870);  "Photographs  of  Skin  Diseases"  (Boston, 
1870),  and  a  poem,  entitled  "  Winter  Evenings," 
which  he  delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Literary 
Association  in  Boston.  He  died  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Sept.  1,  1884. 

AGASSIZ,  Alexander,  naturalist,  was  born  at 
Neuohatel,  Switzerland,  Dec.  17,  1835,  the  only  son 
of  Louis  Agassiz  by  his  first  wife,  Cecile  Braun. 
Born  on  the  scene  of  his  father's  early  triumphs,  he 
became  in  after  years  his  father's  successor  in  one  of 
the  greatest  undertakings  created  in  the  western 
hemisphere.  When  the  elder  Agassiz  caiue  to  the 
United  States,  in  1846,  he  left  his  family  behind. 
The  son,  Alexander,  pursued  his  studies  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  town,  but  having  inherited  his 
fatlier's  wonderful  persistence  in  accurate  study  and 
research,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  studies 
in  nature,  to  which  the  books  available  rendered 
little  aid.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  in  1849,  and  entered  Harvard 
College,  where  he  was  giaduated  in  1855.  The  fol- 
lowing four  years  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  civil 
engineering  and  chemistry  at  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School,  he  meanwhile  teaching  at  his  father's 
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school  for  young  ladies.  He  received  the  degree  of 
B.S.  from  Lawrence  in  1857;  then  took  a  further 
course  of  study  in  the  chemical  department,  lasting 
two  years.  Leaving  Cambridge,  in  1859,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  coast  survey,  taking  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  California,  and  rendering  valuable  aid  in 
labors  connected  with  the  north- 
west boundary.  Preferring  to  fol- 
low in  his  father's  footsteps,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  collecting 
of  specimens  for  the  museum 
of  comparative  zoology  at  Cam- 
bridge. Having  been  constituted 
the  accredited  agent  of  the  mu- 
seum, in  1860  he  visited,  as  an 
engineer,  the  principal  coal  mines 
in  the  Pennsylvania  belt;  returned 
to  Cambridge,  became  assistant, 
and,  in  1865,  acting  curator,  and 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  mu- 
seum during  the  absence  of  the 
elder  Agassiz  in'  Brazil.  In  the 
same  year  he  engaged  in  coal 
mining  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1876  went  to  tne  Lake  Superior 
copper  mines,  becoriiing  treasurer 
of  the  Calumet  mine,  developing 
the  Hecla,  which  adjoined  the  Calumet,  and  in  1867 
becoming  superintendent  of  the  combined  properties. 
He  developed  these  mines  until  they  proved  to  be 
the  largest  and  richest  copper  deposits  in  the  world. 
He  worked  incessantly,  averaging  fourteen  and  a 
half  hours  a  day,  but  the  result  enabled  him  to  make 
gifts  to  Harvard  aggregating  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Mr.  Agassiz  showed  unusual  ability  as 
a  mining  engineer,  and  solved  difficulties  that  were 
without  precedent.  On  one  occasion  the  Calumet 
caught  fire,  and  for  four  months  the  flames  of  tlie 
great  underground  conflagration  prevented  all  work. 
When  the  flooding  of  the  shafts  was  proposed,  Agas- 
siz stepped  to  the  front  with  a  better  and  less  expen- 
sive plan  for  subduing  the  flames.  His  knowledge 
of  chemistry  suggested  the  introduction  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  It  was  used,  further  combustion  stopped, 
and  the  mines  were  soon  again  ready  for  the  work- 
men. During  1869  and  part  of  1870  he  visited  and 
examined  the  museums  and  collections  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Scandinavia,  then,  re- 
turning to  Cambridge,  accepted  the  position  of  assist- 
ant curator  of  the  museum.  His  father,  the  elder 
Agassiz,  dying  in  1874,  the  son  was  elected  his  suc- 
cessor, remaining  in  that  office  until  1898,  when  ill 
health  necessitated  his  resignation.  During  the  time 
of  his  connection  with  the  museum,  he  filled  many 
important  positions,  and  traveled  extensively.  In  the 
summer  of  1873  he  acted  as  director  of  the  Anderson 
school  of  natural  history  ;  visited,  in  1875,  the  west- 
ern coast  of  South  America ;  examined  the  copper 
mines  of  Peru  and  Chili ;  made  an  extended  survey 
of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  collected  for  tlie  Peabody  mu- 
seum an  immense  number  of  Peruvian  antiquities. 
He  also  went  to  Scotland  to  assist  Sir  Wyville 
Thomson  in  arranging  the  collections  gathered  in 
the  exploring  expedition  of  the  Challenger,  a  part  of 
which  he  secured,  and  brought  to  the  United  States. 
Prom  1876-81  he  devoted  his  winters  to  expeditions  in 
deep-sea  dredging  in  connection  with  the  coast  survey, 
the  steamer  Blake  having  been  specially  placed  at  his 
disposal  for  the  purpose.  The  value  of  his  scientific 
work  is  recognized  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  he 
is  justly  regarded  as  the  best  authority  in  the  world 
on  certain  forms  of  marine  life.  Mr.  Agassiz  is  a 
member  of  many  scientific  societies,  among  them 
the  National  academy  of  sciences  ;  the  American  as- 
sociation for  the  advancement  of  science,  of  which 
he  was  vice-president  during  the  Boston  meeting  in 
1880  ;  of  the  American  academy  of  sciences,  and  the 


Boston  society  of  natural  history.  His  publications 
are  very  numerous,  embracing  pamphlets,  reports, 
contributions  to  scientific  periodicals,  and  proceedings 
of  societies,  his  writings  being  principally  on  subjects 
connected  with  marine  zoology.  He  is  also  the  author, 
with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cary  Agassiz,  of ' '  Seaside  Studies 
in  Natural  History  "  (Boston,  1865).  Among  his  other 
works  are:  "Marine  Animals  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  "(1871);  and  the  fifth  volume  of  "Contributions 
to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United  States,"  the 
work  having  been  left  incomplete  by  his  father. 
One  of  the  most  learned  and  important  papers  from 
his  pen  was  the  report  ou  the  sea-urchins  collected 
by  the  Challenger  expedition,  it  having  been  made 
at  the  special  request  of  Sir  Wyville  Thomson, 
previously  mentioned.  His  experiences  during  his 
deep-sea  dredging  expeditions  were  published  under 
the  title,  "Three  Cruises  of  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  Steamer  Blake,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  of  the  United  States."  The  honors  conferred 
upon  him  have  been  many  and  valuable.  Cambridge 
gave  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  sciences.  Bologna 
university,  on  the  occasion  of  its  eight-hundredth 
anniversary,  gave  him  a  doctor's  degree  ;  Harvard 
made  him  an  LL.D.  ;  the  French  academy  placed 
his  name  on  their  lolls  as  a  corresponding  member  ; 
the  National  academy  of  sciences  in  the  United  States 
made  him  a  member  in  1866,  Added  to  these  were 
many  others,  notably  the  bestowal  upoii  him  of  the 
Walker  prize  of  $1,000  by  the  Boston  society  of 
natural  liistory,  for  his  researches  on  echinoderms. 
In  1878  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  Prix  Serves,  con- 
ferred by  the  French  academy  of  sciences.  Mr. 
Agassiz  was  the  first  foreigner  to  receive  this  prize, 
which  is  given  only  once  in  ten  years.  He  is  follow- 
ing out,  in  a  very  able  manner,  the  policy  established 
by  his  father,  and  it  is  the  universal  verdict  that 
upon  no  worthier  shoulders  could  the  mantle  of  the 
elder  Agassiz  fall  than  upon  those  of  his  son.  It  was 
said  of  him  by  Pres.  Charles  W.  Eliot :  "  He  has  a 
peculiar  way  of  giving.  If  he  sees  a  need  in  any  of 
the  departments  of  the  university,  he  goes  and  sup- 
plies it,  pays  the  bill,  and  says  nothing  more  about 
the  transaction."  It  is  estimated  that  since  1871  his 
contributions  to  Harvard  liave  been  in  excess  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

SCTJDDEE,  Samuel  Hubbard,  pupil  of  Louis 
Agassiz,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  13,  1837. 
He  is  a  brother  of  Rev.  David  Coit  Scudder,  a  Con- 
gregational  minister  who  died  a  missionary  in  India, 
and  of  Horace  Elisha  Scudder,  a  well-known  author 
and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly." 
He  was  graduated  from  Williams  college  in  1857,  and 
from  the  Lawrence  Scientific  school  (Harvard),  1862. 
He  was  strongly  attracted  to  the 
work  done  in  the  museum  of  com- 
parative zoology,  and  became  an 
assistant  to  Louis  Agassiz,  remain- 
ing in   that   position   until    l.S(i4. 
During    the  years   from  1863  to 
1870,  he  was  also  secretary  of  the 
Boston  society  of  natural  history; 
its  custodian  from   1864  to  1870, 
and  its  president  from  1880  to  1887. 
In  1879  he  was  appointed  assistant 
librarian   of  Harvard,    remaining 
until    1885.      The  following  year 
he  became  paleontologist    of  the 
United  States  geological  survey  in 
the  division  of  fossi]  insects.     He  is  a  member  of 
many  scientific  societies;  was  chairman  of  the  sec- 
tion on  natural  history  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  advancement  of  science  in  1874;  elected  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  association  in  1875;  accepted 
the  office  of  librarian  of  the  American  Academy  of 
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art  and  sciences  in  1877,  remaining  until  1885;  in  1877 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Xational  Academy  of 
sciences.  3Ir.  Scudder  has  made  a  specialty  of  ento- 
mology, and  as  an  authority  on  butterflies  and  fossil 
insects  has  no  superior.  The  insects  of  Xew  Hamp- 
shire were  also  reported  on  by  him,  officially.  The 
specimens  collected  by  the  Yellowstone  expedition 
in  1873  were  submitted  to  him.  He  also  examined 
and  reported  on  the  material  gathered  by  the  national 
geological  survey  made  by  Lieut.  Wheeler  and  Dr. 
Ferdinand  V.  Hayden,  and  likewise  that  of  the 
British  Xorth  American  boundary  commission,  and 
the  Canadian  Geological  survey.  During  1883-85 
Mr.  Scudder  was  editor  of  "  Science, "  published  in 
Cambridge  under  the  shadow  of  Harvard.  His  re- 
ports on  various  subjects  would  easily  form  a  library 
by  themselves,  as  indicated  by  his  bibliography  col- 
lected by  George  Dimmock  which,  down  to  1880, 
included  more  than  300  titles.  A  list  of  his  most 
important  works  embraces:  "Catalogue  of  the  Or- 
thopteraof  Xorth  America "(1868);  "Entomological 
Correspondence  of  Thaddeus  AVilliam  Harris  "  (Bos- 
ton, 1869);  "Fossil  Butterflies"  (Salem,  1875); 
"Catalogue  of  Scientific  Serials  of  all  Countries,  in- 
cluding the  Transactions  of  Learned  Societies  in  the 
Natural,  Physical,  and  ^Mathematical  Sciences,  1633- 
1876  "  (Cambridge,  1879);  "Butterflies:  Their  Struc- 
ture, Changes,  and  Life  Histories  "  (Xew  York,  1882) ; 
"  Nomenclator  Zoologicus:  An  Alphabetical  List  of 
all  Generic  Xames  that  have  been  employed  by 
Naturalists  for  Recent  and  Fossil  Animals  "  (Wa-sh- 
ington,  1882);  "Systematic  Review  of  Our  Present 
Knowledge  of  Fossil  Insects"  (1886);  the  "Winni- 
peg Country;  or,  Roughing  it  with  an  Eclipse  Party, 
by  A  Rochester  Fellow"  (Bo.ston,  1886);  "The 
Fossil  Insects  of  Xorth  America,  with  Notes  on 
Some  European  Species"  (1890),  in  two  large  quarto 
volumes  with  sixty-three  plates.  The  edition  was 
limited  to  100  copies,  and  judged  to  be  the  most  ex- 
tensive work  on  fossil  insects  ever  published. 

ALLEN,  Joel  Asaph,  pupil  of  Louis  Agassiz, 
was  born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  July  19,  1838.  His 
earlier  studies  were  in  the  Wil- 
braham  academy,  after  which  he 
went  to  Cambridge,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Lawrence  scientific 
school  under  the  elder  Agassiz. 
He  devoted  special  attention  to 
zoology,  and  was  one  of  the  corps 
of  assistants  that  accompanied 
Agassiz  when  he  visited  Brazil  in 
1865.  Subsequently,  in  1869,  Dr. 
Allen  entered  upon  an  exploring 
expedition  in  Florida,  and  again, 
in  1871,  was  at  the  head  of  a  scien- 
tific exploring  party  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  Two  year.s  later 
(1873)  the  Xoithem  Pacific  rail- 
way secured  his  services  a.s  leader 
of  an  expedition  through  the  re- 
gion traversed  by  the  road.  !Mean- 
while,  in  1870,  he  had  been  chosen 
a.ssistant  in  ornithology  at  the  mu- 
seu  m  in  Cambridge,  continuing  in  that  office  for  fifteen 
years.  In  1885  Dr.  Allen  was  called  to  the  American 
museum  of  natural  history,  then  recently  established 
in  Manhattan  square,  Xew  York  city,  and  was  made 
curator  of  the  departments  of  ornithology,  mam- 
malogy, fishes  and  reptiles.  In  addition  to  the  du- 
ties required  of  him  by  this  appointment,  he  took 
temporary  charge  of  invertebrate  zoology.  The 
work  of  identifying,  cataloguing  and  labeling  the 
rapidly  accumulating  treasures  of  the  museum  occu- 
pied the  greater  part  of  his  time ;  nevertheless  he  was 
able  to  contribute  to  the  museum  bulletins,  largely 
the  results  of  his  valuable  researches.   His  writings 


include  several  hundred  titles,  among  the  more  im- 
portant of  which,  as  showing  the  nature  of  work 
conducted  by  him,  are:  "On  Cyclorhis  Viridis 
(Vieill)  and  its  near  Allies,  with  remarks  on  other 
species  of  the  Genus  Cyclorhis;''  "  Descriptions  of 
new  species  of  South  American  Birds,  with  remarks 
on  various  other  little-known  Species  ; "  "  Remarks 
on  Individual  and  Seasonable  Variation  in  a  large 
Series  of  Elainea  from  Chapada,  Matto  Grosso,  Bra- 
zil, with  a  Revision  of  the  Species  of  the  Restricted 
Genus  Elainea;"  "  On  the  Mammalian  Types  of 
South  American  Birds  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History;"  "On  Seasonal  Variations  in 
Color  in  Sciurus  Hudsonius;"  "A  Review  of  some 
of  the  North  American  Ground  Squirrels  of  the 
Genus  Tamias;"  "Foray  of  a  Colony  of  Formica 
Sanguinea  upon  a  Colony  of  Black  Ants"  (Salem, 
1868);  "Catalogue  of  the  Mammals  of  Massachu- 
setts" (Cambridge,  1869);  "On  the  Eared  Seals" 
(1870);  "IMammals  and  AVinter  Birds  in  Bast  Flor- 
ida "  (Cambridge,  1871);  "The  American  Bison, 
Living  and  Extinct"  (1872);  "On  Geographical 
Variation  in  Color  among  North  American  Squir- 
rels "  (1874);  "Notes  on  the  Mammals  of  Por- 
tions of  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Utah" 
(1874);  "  Geographical  Variation  in  North  Ameri- 
can Birds  "  (1874);  "Notes  on  the  X'atural  History 
of  Portions  of  Montana  and  Dakota  "  (1875);  "Mon- 
ographs of  North  American  Rodentia,  "  with  Dr. 
Elliot  Coues  ( 1876) ; '  'History  of  Xorth  Am  erican  Pin- 
nipeds, a  Monogi-aph  of  the  Walruses,  Sea-Lions,  Sea- 
Bears  and  Seals  of  North  America  "  (1880),  etc.  From 
1876  to  1883  he  edited  the  "Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall 
ornithological  club,"  and  afterward  took  charge  of 
the  "  Auk,"  a  quarterly  journal  devoted  to  ornithol- 
ogy. While  in  Cambridge,  in  1871,  the  Humboldt 
scholarship  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  in  1886 
tlie  Indiana  university  gave  him  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy.  Dr.  Allen  is  a  member  of  various 
scientific  societies,  among  them  the  American  acad- 
emy of  arts  and  sciences  since  1871,  and  the  Ameri- 
can philosophical  society.  During  1883-86  he  was 
president  of  the  American  ornithologists'  union,  and 
has  been  since  1876  a  Fellow  of  the  National  academy 
of  sciences.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  American 
a.ssociation  for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  of 
the  American  philosophical  society. 

VERRIIiL,  Addison  Emory,  pupil  of  Louis 
Agassiz,  was  born  in  Greenwood,  Me.,  Feb.  9,  1830. 
While  yet  a  young  man  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and 
entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific  school,  graduating 
in  1862.  As  a  student  he  devoted  himself  specially 
to  natural  history,  principally  marine  fauna.  So 
deeply  was  he  interested  in  the  study  that  nearly 
every  summer  since  1860  he  has  given  his  time  to 
collecting  and  studying  the  marine  animals  of  the 
Atlantic  coa.st. '  In  1871  he  was  given  charge  of  the 
deep-sea  dredgings  and  investigations  of  marine  in- 
vertebrates conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
U.  S.  fish  commission,  a  labor  entered  upon  an- 
nually, the  results  of  which  are  embodied  in  the  re- 
ports made  by  various  expeditions.  Among  these  are: 
"  Report  on  the  Cephalopods  of  the  Blake  Expedi- 
tion, and  on  some  Additional  Species  dredged  by 
the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Steamer  Fish  Hawk, 
during  the  summer  of  1880;"  "X^otice  of  Re- 
cent Additions  to  the  Marine  Invert  ebrata  of  the 
northeastern  coast  of  America,  with  a  Description  of 
anew  Genera  and  Species;"  "Report  on  the  An- 
thozoa,  and  some  Additional  Species  dredged  by  the 
Blake  in  1877-79;  "  "Catalogue  of  Marine  Mollusca 
added  to  the  Fauna  of  X'ew  England  during  the  past 
ten  years,"  with  two  supplements,  bringing  the 
%york  down  to  1885;  and  "  Results  of  the  Explora- 
tions made  by  the  Steamer  Albatross  oft  the  Xorthem 
coast  of  the  United  States  in  1883."    In  1864  Prof. 
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Verrill  was  called  to  the  chair  of  zoology  in  Yale 
college,  which  he  still  (1893)  retains.  He  is  also 
instructor  on  geology  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale.  Since  1867  he  has  been  curator  of 
zoology  in  the  Peabody  museum  in  New  Haven, 
where  by  his  indefatigable  industry  he  has  built  up 
a  large  and  valuable  collection, 
and  one  that  ranks  among  the  tirst 
in  the  country.  While  filling  these 
positions  in  the  eastern  states. 
Prof.  Verrill  was  made  professor 
of  entomology  and  comparative 
anatomy  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. In  connection  with  his 
work  in  the  Peabody  museum,  he 
issued  nearly  seventy  "Brief  Con- 
tributions to  Zoology  from  the 
museum  at  Yale  college,"  papers 
varying  from  three  or  four  pages, 
to  twelve  or  fifteen  pages  each. 
His  original  investigations  cover  a 
large  field,  and  include  corals,  mol- 
lusca,  anellids,  echinoderms,  an- 
thozoa,  tunicata  and  bryozoa,  also 
the  gigantic  cephalopods  of  the 
coast  of  .Newfoundland,  which  he 
described  and  illustrated  in  his 
"  Cephalopoda  of  North  America,"  a  work  issued  in 
two  parts:  Part  I.  is  devoted  to  "  The  Gigantic 
Squids,  with  Observations  on  similar  large  species 
from  Foreign  Localities; "  and  Part  II.,  "  The  small- 
er Cephalopods,  including  the  Squids  and  the  Oc- 
topi,  with  other  Allied  Forms."  The  two  parts 
contain  more  than  forty  plates.  In  addition  to  his 
labors  as  a  naturalist.  Prof.  Verrill  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  revision  of  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary,  taking  entire  charge  of  the  departments 
of  zoology  and  invertebrate  paleontology,  and  super- 
intending the  engraving  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
engravings.  He  is  the  author  of  a  "Text-book  on 
ZoSlogy,"  written  conjointly  with  Prof.  Wm.  N. 
Eice,  of  Wesleyan  university.  In  addition  to  the  de- 
gree of  A.M  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale,  Mr.  Verrill 
received  election  to  the  Boston  society  of  natural 
history,  the  Connecticut  academy  of  arts,  and  in 
1872  became  a  member  of  the  National  academy  of 
sciences.  His  bibliography  is  large,  and  includes 
many  scientific  papers,  published  in  the  "American 
Journal  of  Science,"  and  the  proceedings  of  various 
societies  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

HYATT,  Alpheus,  pupil  of  Louis  Agassiz,  was 
born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Apr.  5, 1838.  He  attend- 
ed different  schools,  among  the  number  the  Mary- 
land military  academy,  under  the  direction  of  Capt. 
Allen,  an  ex-officer  of  the  regular  army,  and  some- 
thing of  a  naturalist.  He  entered  the  class  of  1860, 
Yale  college,  but  after  completing  the  freshman 
year  there,  left  for  a  year  of  travel  in  Europe.  Upon 
his  return  he  entered  the  Lawrence  scientific  school, 
where  he  took  the  highest  degree  under  Prof.  Agas- 
siz in  1862.  His  parents  desired  that  he  should 
adopt  a  mercantile  career;  but  that  being  thorough- 
ly uncongenial,  they  next  advised  the  study  of  law, 
which  he  pursued  for  two  years,  and  finding  it 
equally  distasteful,  abandoned  it,  and  again  went  to 
Europe.  He  served  in  the  47th  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment during  the  civil  war,  retiring  with  the  rank  of 
captain.  He  resumed  his  scientific  studies  under 
Louis  Agassiz  in  the  class  which  contained  such  em- 
ident  naturalists  as  F.  W.  Putnam,  E.  S.  Morse,  A. 
S.  Packard,  A.  Agassiz  and  others.  He  subsequent- 
ly went  to  Salem,  where  Putnam  was  qurator  in 
the  Essex  institute.  Morse  and  Packard  afterward 
retired,  and  together  they  founded,  and  for  a  term 
of  years  edited,  the  "American  Naturalist,"  now 
(1893)  published  in  Philadelphia.    In  1867  he  was 
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appointed  one  of  the  curators  of  the  Essex  Institute. 
In  1871  he  was  elected  custodian  of  the  Boston  socie- 
ty of  natural  history,  and  the  following  year  went  to 
Europe  to  complete  his  studies  of  ammonites,  begun 
in  1861  at  the  Museum  of  comparative  zoOlogy.  In 
1881  he  was  appointed  curator  of  the  Boston  society, 
and  was  also  unofficially  in  charge  of  the  fossil  ceph- 
alopods of  the  Museum  of  comparative  zoSlogy  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  professor  of  zoology  and 
paleontology  in  the  Massachusetts  institute  of  tech- 
nology. Conjointly  with  Alpheus  8.  Packard,  Fred- 
erick W.  Putnam  and  Edward  S.  Morse,  and  the 
otflcers  of  the  Essex  institute,  he  founded  the  Pea- 
body academy  of  sciences  at  Salem,  and  together 
they  formed  the  first  scientific  staff  and  jslanned  the 
museum,  of  which  he  was  appointed  the  curator  in 
1869.  In  connection  with  the  Boston  society  he  is 
manager  of  the  Teachers'  school  of  science,  estab- 
lished in  1870-71  for  the  purpose  of  giving  lectures 
to  teachers  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  and  has,  be- 
sides, a  class  in  the  Boston  university.  His  idea  that 
there  should  be  a  society  representing  the  practical 
side  of  natural  history  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Society  of  naturalists  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  founded  in  1883.  To  him 
is  also  due  the  foundation  of  the  General  laboratory 
of  natural  history  at  Annisquam,  Mass., which  at  his 
suggestion  was  established,  and  is  supported  by  the 
Woman's  educational  society  of  Boston.  He  has 
charge  of  the  enterprise,  which 
is  open  to  both  sexes — prefer-  _,««=-«. 

ence  being  given  to  teachers  a^ 

and    investigators.      He    has  ».«Si 

given  particular  attention  to 
the  lower  forms  of  animal  life. 
Among  the  results  of  his  re- 
cent investigations  is  his  "The- 
ory of  Cellular  Tissues,"  which 
is  one  of  the  most  important 
works  he  has  ever  published. 
Among  his  cither  valuable  re- 
searches may  be  mentioned: 
' '  Genesis  of  Tertiary  Species 
of  Tlanorbis  at  Steinheim," 
"Fossil  Cephalopods  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zo- 
ology, "  "  Revision  of  North 
American  Poriferae."  "Gen- 
era of  Fossil  Cephalopoda" 
contains  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  theory  of  evolution 
a  series  of  guides  for  science  teaching,  and  is  the 
author  of  several  of  the  series,  including  ' '  Commer- 
cial and  other  Sponges,"  "The  Oyster,  Clam  and 
Other  Common  Mollusks,"  etc.  The  most  useful 
work  he  has  accomplished  is  in  connection  with  pop- 
ular science  teaching,  in  which  he  is  quite  original. 
He  uses  books  as  little  as  possible,  and  his  lectures, 
and  those  which  he  supervises  before  the  Teachers' 
school  of  science  are  decidedly  novel.  The  object 
of  the  course  is  to  fit  teachers  for  teaching  element- 
ary sciences  in  the  public  schools.  In  1869  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  American  academy  of  arts 
and  sciences,  and  in  1875  was  nominated  a  member 
of  the  National  academy  of  science.  He  ranks  high 
among  naturalists,  and  is  a  scientist  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word. 

MOUSE,  Edward  Sylvester,  pupil  of  Louis 
Agassiz,was  born  at  Portland,  Me.,  June  18,1838.  He 
early  showed  an  aptitude  for  science,  beginning  a  col- 
lection of  shells  and  minerals  at  thirteen  years  of  age, 
which  the  Boston  society  of  natural  liistory  considered 
itself  fortunate  to  secure  six  years  later.  After  receiv- 
ing a  fair  education  in  the  academy  at  Bethel,  Me. ,  he 
worked  for  a  short  time  as  mechanical  draughtsman 
in  the  Portland  locomotive  works,  and  then  as  a 
drawer  on  wood  in  a  Boston  engraving  house,  devot- 
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ing  his  spare  time  to  zoology.  His  fondness  for  this 
study,  however,  became  so  great  that,  lie  decided  to 
give  his  whole  attention  to  it,  and  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Agassiz  at  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  till 
1863,  acting  a  portion  of  the  time  as  an  assistant  in 
the  Lawrence  scientific  school.  The  results  of  his 
original  researches  into  the  subject  of  brachiopods, 
which  he  discovered  to  be  worms  instead  of  mollusks, 
secured  hira  recognition  from  Dar- 
win and  from  the  prominent  sci- 
entists of  Europe.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  three  years  (1871-74), 
when  he  filled  the  chair  of  com- 
parative anatomy  and  zoology  at 
Bowdoin  college,  Maine,  he  made 
his  home  at  Salem,  Mass.,  for  the 
eleven  years  succeeding  1866,  es- 
tablishing there,  in  connection 
with  Prof.  Packard,  the  "Amer- 
ican Naturalist  Magazine"  and 
the  "Peabody  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence." In  1877,  in  consequence 
of  a  coast-dredging  tour  to  Japan, 
he  became  professor  of  zoSlogy 
in  the  Imperial  university  at  To- 
kio.  He  put  his  department  on 
a  firm  basis  and  got  together 
the  nucleus  of  the  Imperial  mu- 
seum. In  1880  he  returned  to 
the  United  States,  where  he  has  since  remained, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  trip  to  Japan  in  1882, 
to  settle  some  doubtful  points  in  connection  with 
his  specialty.  He  is  a  representative  American 
evolutionist,  who  has  facilitated  the  acceptance  by 
his  countrymen  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  both  by  an 
able  advocacy  and  by  the  collection  of  a  large  body 
of  confirmatory  facts.  In  ethnology  and  arcliEeology 
as  well  as  zoology,  he  may  be  regarded  as  an  expert, 
inasmuch  as  in  both  these  departments  he  has  made 
extended  investigations  and  published  valuable  re- 
sults. He  is  also  a  popular  lecturer  and  a  successful 
inventor.  His  scientific  attainments  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  conferring  of  numerous  honors.  In 
1868  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  American  academy 
of  arts  and  sciences;  in  1871  Doctor  of  philosophy  by 
Bowdoin  college;  in  1874  lecturer  to  Harvard  univer- 
sity; in  1876  Fellow  of  the  National  academy  of 
science,  and  vice-president  of  the  American  associa- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  in  1885 
president  of  the  last-named  association.  His  pub- 
lished works  include  "Japanese  Homes  and  their 
Surroundings"  and  "Ancient  Methods  of  Arrow 
Release." 

PACKARD,  A,lph.eus  Spring,  pupil  of  Louis 
Agassiz,  was  born  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  Feb.  19,  1839, 
the  son  of  Alpheus  Spring  Packard,  the  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and  Greek,  who  for  .sixty  years  was 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Bowdoin  college.  In 
1861  young  Alpheus  received  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
Bowdoin,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year  was 
appointed  entomologist  on  the  corps  of  the  Maine 
geological  survey.  His  "  How  to  Observe  and  Col- 
lect Insects  "  attracted  the  attention  of  Agassiz,  and 
Packard  was  sent  for,  and  for  three  years  studied 
natural  history  at  Cambridge,  and  was  for  a  time 
Agassiz's  private  as.sistant.  At  this  time  his  essay 
on  the  "Army  Worm,"  the  first  of  his  scientific 
articles,  afterward  so  numerous,  was  written.  He 
studied  medicine  and  zoology  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  1864  received  his  M.D.  He  served  ten  months  in 
the  civil  war,  and  in  1865  returned  to  Boston  and 
accepted  a  position  as  librarian  and  custodian  at  the 
Boston  society  of  natural  history.  In  1866  he  was 
called  to  a  professorship  in  the  Essex  institute,  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  and  later  to  a  chair  in  the  Peabody  acad- 
emy of  science,  which  he  had  aided  in  founding,  and 
was  one  of  its  curators.    He  resigned  the  chair  at 
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Peabody  academy  in  1878  to  accept  the  chair  of 
zoology  and  geology  in  Brown  university.  He 
founded  a  summer  school  of  biology  in  Salem,  and 
was  one  of  the  instructors  in  Agassiz's  science  school 
at  Penikese  in  1873-74.  The  establishment,  at  this 
time,  of  the  "American  Naturalist  "  was  largely  due 
to  his  efforts.  He  was  its  editor-in-chief.  He  con- 
tinued in  Salem  for  eleven  years,  during  which  time 
he  lectured  at  the  Massachusetts 
agricultural  college  and  at  Bow- 
doin, besides  having  charge  of  the 
entomology  of  the  U.  S.  geological 
and  geographical  survey  under 
Hayden.  In  1871-72-73  he  was 
state  entomologist  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
entomological  commission  during 
its  existence,  contributing  largely 
to  the  three  volumes  of  its  reports. 
He  was  a  prominent  advocate  of 
the  evolution  theory,  accepting  - 
the  views  both  of  Lamarck  and 
Darwin,  but  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  either.  His  modified  theory 
of  evolution  has  received  the 
support  of  some  of  the  best  nat- 
uralists of  Europe,  and  a  large 
following  in  this  country.  In 
1874  he  was  appointed  assistant 
on  the  Kentucky  geological  survey, 
was  assistant  zoologist  on  the  U.  S.  geological  and 
geographical  survey  of  the  territories.  His  pub- 
lished writings  are  very  numerous,  and  a  bibli- 
ography of  about  400  titles,  published  by  him,  has 
been  compiled  by  Samuel  Henshaw.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  many  scientific  societies  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  At  the  Zoological  congress,  held  in  Paris 
in  1889,  he  was  one  of  eight  honorary  presidents; 
was  also  honorary  president  of  the  section  of  zool- 
ogy of  the  French  association  for  the  advancement 
of  science.  The  British  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science  elected  him  corresponding  member 
in  1890. 

PUTNAM,  Frederick  Ward,  pupil  of  Louis 
Agassiz,  was  born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Apr.  16,  1839. 
He  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Putnam,  who  emi- 
grated from  England  in  1634,  and  a  large  number  of 
prominent  families  are  included  in  his  ancestry, 
among  them  the  Fiskes,  Pal- 
freys, Hathornes,  etc.  His 
mother's  family,  the  Apple- 
tons,  were  of  equally  cele- 
brated antecedents.  The  great 
majority  of  the  male  members 
of  the  family  were  graduated 
from  Harvard,  and  some  fig- 
ured conspicuously  at  Salem 
during  the  witchcraft  period. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
always  fond  of  natural  history, 
which  taste  his  parents  culti- 
vated and  fostered  in  every 
pos.9ible  way,  and  which  was 
also  furthered  by  having  access 
to  a  large  zoological  museum, 
which  was  in  the  town.  The 
commencement  of  his  active 
scientific  career  dates  from  his 
election  to  a  membership  in 
the  Essex  Institute,  1855.  In  1856  he  was  made 
curator  of  ornithology,  and  cabinet  keeper.  For 
thirty  ye^rs  he  continuously  held  important  olHces 
in  this  institutioa,  and  in  1871  was  elected  vice- 
president.  In  1856  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  in  1880  was 
nominated  vice-president  of  the  society.  In  1856  he 
entered  Lawrence  Scientific  school  as  a  special  pupil, 
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under  Agassiz.  In  a  few  weeks  the  professor  ap- 
pointed him  assistant  at  the  Museum  of  comparative 
zo&logy  in  charge  of  the  collection  of  fishes.  He 
retained  this  position  until  1864,  when  he  removed 
to  Salem  to  assume  charge  of  the  museum  of  the  Es- 
sex Institute,  and  this  same  year  he  was  married. 
Ill  .1856  he  became  a  member  of  the  American  as- 
sociation for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  while 
Prof.  Lovei-ing  was  abroad  in  1869,  he  served  in  his 
place  as  permanent  secretary,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  also  local  secretaiy  of  the  Salem  meetings.  On 
the  resignation  of  Prof.  Lovering,  he  was  elected  to 
fill  his  place,  and  subsequently  re-elected  three  times, 
holding  the  office  for  thirteen  years  consecutively. 
At  the  time  of  his  election,  the  membership  barely 
reached  500,  and  to  his  personal  influence  is  largely 
due  the  increase  in  membership,  which  in  a  period 
of  thirteen  years  was  augmented  to  3,000.  He  was 
director  of  the  Museum  of  the  Peabody  academy  of 
science.  In  1874  he  filled  the  position  of  instructor 
in  the  School  of  natural  history,  Penikese  Island, 
and  also  had  charge  of  the  School  of  mines  of 
Alexander  Agassiz.  The  same  year  he  was  appoint- 
ed assistant  on  the  geological  survey  of  Kentucky, 
where  he  spent  several  months  in  the  exploration  of 
caves.  Salt  and  Saunder's  caves  were  discovered  at 
this  time,  and  much  of  archaeological  import  dis- 
closed. He  also  obtained  Important  zoBlogical  re- 
sults from  these  various  caves,  reports  of  which 
were  published  by  him  in  conjunction  with  A.  S. 
Packard,  Jr.  In  1874  he  resumed  temporary  charge 
of  the  collections  of  the  Peabody  museum  of  Ameri- 
can archaeology  and  ethnology,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  in  accordance  with  the  object  of  George  Pea- 
body's  trust,  was  appointed  jsrofessor  of  American 
archaeology  and  ethnology  at  Harvard,  and  in  1875 
was  appointed  curator  of  the  museum.  From  1876- 
78,  he  was  assistant  in  the  Museum  of  comparative 
zoology  in  charge  of  the  collection  of  fishes,  and  in 
1876  he  was  appointed  by  the  engineer  department 
of  the  United  States,  to  report  upon  and  take  charge 
of  the  archaeological  collections  gathered  by  the  at- 
taches of  the  geological  survey  west  of  the  hun- 
dredth meridian.  In  the  preparation  of  this  work. 
Vol.  VI.  of  the  quarto  publications  of  the  survey  by 
the  eminent  specialists,  his  masterly  hand  is  evident 
throughout,  and  his  article  on  perforated  stones  is 
one  of  the  most  thorough  and  valuable  contributions 
to  pi'ehistoric  archaeology  by  an  American  writer. 
From  1858-86  he  was  made  a  correspondent  of  twenty- 
seven  learned  societies  in  America,  and  five  in  Eu- 
rope. He  is  a  member  of  the  National  academy  of 
sciences,  was  awarded  the  degree  of  A.M.  by  Wil- 
liams college,  1868,  and  has  given  many  and  valuable 
contributions  to  scientific  literature,  and  also  to 
archaeological  literature,  among  them  a  catalogue  of 
the  birds  of  Essex  county,  Mass. ;  ' '  Proceedings  of  the 
Essex  county  Institute; "  "An  Indian  Grave  and  its 
Contents  on  Winter  Island,"  and  avast  number  of 
miscellaneous  papens,  besides  his  onerous  duties  as 
editor  of  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Essex  Institute," 
"  The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Pea- 
body Academy  of  Science,"  and  of  the  "Annual 
Volumes  of  the  American  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science."  He  was  also  one  of  the 
original  editors  of  "  The  American  Naturalist."  His 
knowledge  of  natural  history  in  general  is  only 
equaled  by  his  archaeological  knowledge,  and  he 
worthily  wears  the  mantle  of  his  predecessor,  the 
late  Jeffries  Wyman. 

HAYNE,  Robert  Young,  statesman,  was  bom 
in  Colleton  District  (St.  Paul's  parish),  S.  C,  Nov. 
10,  1791.  He  was  a  grand-nephew  of  Col.  Isaac 
Hayne,  the  revolutionary  patriot,  executed  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  by  the  English  Lord  Rawdon's 
orders,  Aug.  4,  1781.  With  but  a  limited  education, 
acquired  in  Charleston,  he  studied  law  with  Lang- 


don  Cheves,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812,  and 
when  Mr.  Cheves  was  chosen  to  the  U.  S.  congress, 
Mr.  Hayne  succeeded  to  his  large  practice.  During 
the  war  of  1812  he  served  in  the  3d  South  Carolina 
regiment.  In  October,  1814,  he  was  chosen  to  the 
state  legislature,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  de- 
bater. In  1818  he  became  its  speaker,  and  shortly 
after  attorney-general  of  the  state  (1818-22),  and  en- 
tered the  TJ.  S.  senate  from  his  native  state  in  1823. 
In  the  tariff  discussions  which  arose  in  that  body, 
he  was  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  any  policy 
of  protection  to  American  industry,  and,  as  chairman 
of  the  standing  committee  on  naval  affairs,  is  also  de- 
clared to  have  manifested  abilities  of  a  high  order.  In 
one  of  his  speeches  against  a  tariff  (1824)  he  laid  down 
the  doctrine  that  the  U.  S.  congress  had  no  constitu- 
tional power  to  impose  duties  on  imports  for  the  pro- 
tection of  domestic  manufactures.  In  another  speech 
he  was  the  first,  at  least  in  congress,  to  declare  and 
defend  the  doctrine  that  under  the  federal  compact 
between  the  states,  any  state  had  the  right  to  arrest 
the  operation  of  a  law  which  she  considered  uncon- 
stitutional. This  ground  was  taken  by  Senator 
Hayne  in  addressing  the  senate  (1832)  upon  a  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Henry  Clay,  which  declared  the  ex- 
pediency of  repealing  at  once  the  U.  S.  duty  on  any 
and  all  imported  articles  which  did  not  come  into 
competition  with  American 
manufactures,  Hayne  submit- 
ting an  amendment  that  all 
existing  duties  should  be  so 
reduced  as  simply  to  afford 
the  revenue  necessary  to  de- 
fray the  actual  expenses  of 
the  government.  The  amend- 
ment was  defeated  and  Mr. 
Clay's  resolution  was  adopted. 
This  led,  by  its  connections,  to 
the  famous  debate  in  the  sen- 
ate between  Mr.  Hayne  and 
Daniel  Webster  of  Massachu- 
setts, Senator  S.  A.  Foot  of  Con- 
necticut having  offered  a  reso- 
lution concerning  the  sale  of  the 
public  lands,  which  was  its  im- 
mediate occasion.  The  ground 
traversed  included  alike  the 
principles  of  the  constitution, 
the  authority  of  the  general  government,  and  the 
rights  of  the  separate  states,  and  when  the  debate 
ended,  Mr.  Hayne's  career  in  the  senate  had  practi- 
cally closed.  His  course  had,  however,  rendered  him 
exceedingly  popular  at  home,  and  be  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  convoked  by  the  South  Carolina 
legislature  (Nov.  34,  1882)  for  the  purpose  of  review- 
ing the  obnoxious  tariff  acts  of  congress.  The  cele- 
brated ordinance  of  nullification,  the  result  of  their 
labors,  was  reported  to  that  body  by  Mr.  Hayne,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  had 
been  referred.  The  next  month  he  was  chosen  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  resigning  his  seat  in  the  senate  of 
the  United  States.  President  Andrew  Jackson  issued 
his  proclamation  denouncing  the  proceedings  in 
South  Carolina;  but  Gov.  Hayne  stood  firm,  and 
South  Carolina  prepared  for  armed  resistance,  af- 
ter a  counter-proclamation  had  been  issued  by  her 
executive.  A  compromise  act,  passed  by  congress, 
finally  adjusted  the  revenue,  and  lowered  the  import 
duties  on  certain  articles  of  necessity  and  conveni- 
ence. Then  another  South  Carolina  state  convention 
repealed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  Gov.  Hayne  pre- 
siding over  its  deliberations.  In  1834  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  published  papers 
in  the  ■  Southern  Review "  on  the  improvement  of 
the  U.  S.  navy,  and  in  vindication  of  his  grandfather, 
Col.  Isaac  Hayne.  He  died  at  Asheville,  N.  C, 
Sept.  34,  1839. 
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FULTON,  Robert,  civil  engineer,  was  born  at 
Little  Britain,  Pa.,  in  1765.  His  father  and  mother 
were  of  Irish  origin.  When  he  was  three  years  of 
age  his  father  died,  and  he  was  obliged  in  his  early 
years  to  depend  upon  his  own  exertions  for  subsist- 
ence. His  tastes  inclining  in  that  direction,  he  cul- 
tivated the  art  of  drawing  in 
the  hope  of  qualifying  him- 
self for  the  profession  of  a 
painter.  Benjamin  West,  with 
advantages  of  education  and 
connection  little  superior  to 
his  own,  had  raised  himself  to 
the  first  rank,  not  only  among 
the  painters  of  England,  but 
of  the  civilized  world.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  went  to 
Philadelphia  to  practice  as  a 
painter  of  portraits  and  land- 
scapes, and  was  successful 
enough  to  support  himself 
and  lay  up  a  small  amount 
of  money.  His  first  savings 
were  devoted  to  the  comfort 
of  his  widowed  mother,  and 
when  his  twenty -first  year 
arrived  he  had,  by  economy 
and  perseverance,  acquired 
funds  with  which  he  purchased 
a  small  farm  in  Washington  county.  Pa.  Shortly 
after  locating  her  upon  it,  he  formed  acquaint- 
ances who,  appreciating  his  promise  as  an  artist,  ad- 
vised him  to  go  to  England  and  visit  Mr.  West. 
This  he  did  and  was  at  once  invited  to  become  an  in- 
mate of  his  house,  where  he  remained,  as  guest  and 
pupil,  for  several  years.  When  he  left  it,  it  was 
with  introductions  to  stewards  and  to  agents  for 
members  of  the  English  nobility  who  had  the  finest 
picture  galleries  in  the  kingdom.  He  copied  pictures 
at  Powderham  Castle  in  the  county  of  Devon,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Courtenay  family.  He  was  thus 
for  two  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Exeter.  Among  the 
useful  acquaintances  which  he  here  made,  were  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  and  Earl  Stanhope,  the  former 
the  father  of  the  vast  system  of  inland  navigation, 
which  spreads  its  ramifications  over  every  accessible 
part  of  England.  At  his  suggestion  it  was,  that 
Fulton  abandoned  the  profe.s.sion  of  painting,  and 
entered  upon  that  of  a  civil  engineer,  filling  at  first, 
and  naturally,  a  subordinate  station.  His  entry 
upon  this  calling  was  also  due  to  advice  from  the 
earl  of  Stanhope.  This  gentleman  had  already  en- 
tertained the  hope  of  being  able  to  apply  the  steam 
engine  to  navigation,  his  plan  involving  the  use  of  a 
peculiar  apparatus  modeled  after  the  foot  of  an 
aquatic  fowl.  Pulton  suggested  to  the  earl  in  writ- 
ing, certain  objections  to  this,  and  brought  forward, 
as  well,  the  very  ideas  which  were  afterward  success- 
fully worked  out  upon  the  Hudson  river  in  New 
York.  The  date  of  Fulton's  letter  to  the  earl  was 
1793,  immediately  after  he  had  located  at  Birming- 
ham. It  was  here  that  Fulton  was  brought  into 
communication  with  James  Watt  (clarum  et  venerab- 
ile  Twrnen),  who  had  just  succeeded  in  giving  to  his 
steam  engine  the  form  which  fitted  it  for  universal 
application  as  a  prime  mover.  Subsequently  EMl- 
ton  is  found  in  co-operation  with  Watt,  actually 
superintending  the  construction  of  an  engine  in  a 
place  where  no  aid  was  to  be  obtained.  During  his 
residence  in  Birmingham  he  patented  several  inven- 
tions, and  issued  several  books.  In  a  work  on  in- 
land navigation,  published  in  1796,  lie  embodied  a 
plan  for  the  use  of  an  inclined  plane  in  raising  and 
lowering  canal  boats,  which  he  had  patented  in 
1793.  It  is  said  that  this  displayed  a  high  degree 
of  originality,  ingenuity,  and  talent,  although  inap- 
plicable to  any  useful  purpose.     Sharing  in  the 


hostility  to  Great  Britain  which  was  felt  by  his 
fellow-countrymen  in  consequence  of  her  high- 
handed aggressions  upon  American  ocean  commerce 
in  the  opening  year  of  this  century,  his  thoughts 
were  next  turned  to  the  production  of  an  implement 
by  which  her  vessels  of  war  might  be  destroyed,  and 
to  the  instrument  which  he  made  he  gave  the  name 
of  "torpedo."  It  was  an  oval  copper  case,  charged 
with  gunpowder.  To  this  he  proposed  to  attach  a 
lock  regulated  by  clock-work,  which  at  any  required 
time  might  cause  the  lock  to  spring  and  the  charge 
to  be  fired.  To  secure  the  adoption  of  this  instru- 
ment he  first  solicited  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  and  when  he  was  dismissed  by 
Napoleon,  applied  to  the  English  government.  But 
nothing  came  of  these  endeavors.  He  a,lso  trans- 
mitted a  copy  of  his  work  on  inland  navigation  to 
George  Washington,  then  president  of  the  United 
States.  Fulton  returned  to  France  and  continued 
experimenting  with  his  torpedo  boat,  but  the  time 
was  lipe  for  his  life  work — ^the  application  of  steam 
to  navigation.  In  the  contest  which  went  forward  at 
one  time,  in  respect  to  the  validity  of  Pulton's  claim 
to  priority  in  this  discovery,  or  rather  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  steam  engine  to  these  purposes,  it  is  pretty 
clear  to  an  investigator  that  the  only  competitor  who 
could  have  been  brought  forward  with  a  shadow  of 
plausibility  among  Europeans,  was  James  Watt 
himself.  But  although  Watt  may  have  conceived 
the  idea,  he  had  laid  it  aside  as  uulikely  to  be  of 
any  practical  value.  Numerous  Americans  have 
also  sought  to  contest  the  palm  with  Fulton  in  this 
great  matter,  but  on  the  whole  without  success. 
Among  these,  John  Fitch  and  James  Rumsey  were 
indeed  authors  of  plans,  which,  if  their  engines  had 
not  been  capable  of  further  improvement,  might  have 
had  a  partial  and  limited  success.  When  the  im- 
provement of  the  steam  engine  by  Watt  became 
familiarly  known,  the  first  person,  moreover,  who 
entered  upon  inquiry  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  ap- 
plying it  in  navigation,  was  John  Stevens  of  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  who  began  his  researches  in  1791.  After  nine 
years'  study  he  became  the  associate  of  Chancellor 
Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Nicholas  Roosevelt,  and 
among  the  persons  whom  they  employed  was  the 
celebrated  European  engineer,  Brunei.  But  they, 
too,  were  unsuccessful,  and  only  secured  exclusive 
privileges  on  the  waters  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
which  grant  of  power  was  given  them  without  any 
difficulty,  it  being  believed  that  their  scheme  was 
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little  short  of  madness.  In  1801  Livingston  became 
U.  8.  ambassador  to  France,  and  on  his  arrival  out, 
found  Fulton  domiciled  with  Joel  Barlow.  Fulton 
forthwith  communicated  to  him  the  scheme  which 
he  had  laid  before  Earl  Stanhope  in  1798,  and  Liv- 
ingston offered  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  for 
new  experiments,  and  to  enter  into  a  contract  for 
Pulton's  aid  in  introducing  the  new  method  of  travel 
into  the  United  States,  provided  the  experiments 
were  successful.  The  experiments  were  made  at 
Plombieres,  a  French  watering  place,  in  1802.    It 
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had  occurred  to  Fulton  to  make  his  wheels  with  a 
set  of  paddles  revolving  upon  an  endless  chain,  ex- 
tending from  the  stern  to  the  stem  of  his  boat.  And 
in  this  conception  he  had  the  germ  of  the  steamer  of 
to-day.  In  1803  he  made  a  working  model  of  his  in- 
tended boat,  which  he  deposited  with  a  commission 
of  French  smans..  At  the  same  time  he  began  to 
build  a  vessel  sixty-six  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide 
to  which  an  engine  was  adapted,  and 
the  trials  with  it  were  so  satisfactory 
as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  final  suc- 
cess. Measures  were  immediately 
taken  to  construct  a  steamboat  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  United  States,  and 
as  the  proper  engine  could  not  be 
gotten  from  the  workshops  of  that 
country,  or  of  France,  an  order  for 
one  was  lodged  with  Watt  &  Boulton 
of  England,  without  specifying  the 
object  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied, 
sketches,  etc.,  being  furnished  by 
Fulton;  and  the  engine  so  construct- 
ed was  the  type  of  many  of  those 
now  used  in  the  steam  navigation 
of  both  Europe  and  America.  Livingston,  with  full 
faith  in  the  enterprise  in  hand,  now  (1803)  secured 
again  from  the  New  York  state  legislature  an  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  navigating  the  waters  of  that 
state  by  steam,  that  formerly  obtained  having  ex- 
pired. It  was  granted  without  opposition,  the  only 
condition  made  being  that  a  vessel  should  be  pro- 
pelled by  steam  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour 
within  a  prescribed  space  of  time.  It  is  to  be  said 
here  that  the  procurement  of  this  privilege  from  a 
state,  rather  than  from  the  general  government  of 
the  United  States,  proved,  in  the  long  run,  a  fruitful 
source  of  trouble  to  Livingston  and  Fulton,  and  re- 
duced the  family  of  the  latter  to  penury.  About 
this  time  he  revisited  England,  at  the  request  of  Earl 
Stanhope,  and  treated  with  the  British  government 
for  the  adoption  of  his  torpedo,  but  when  the  offi- 
cials endeavored  to  exact  a  pledge  that  the  invention 
should  be  communicated  to  no  other  nation,  he  re- 
fused to  agree  to  the  demand.  The  engine  from 
Watt  &  Boulton  reached  New  York  in  1806,  and  the 
vessel  to  receive  it  was  finished  and  fitted  with  her 
machinery  in  August,  1807.  On  Aug.  11,  1807,  the 
"  Clermont, "for  so  she  was  ultimately  named,  made 
the  first  passage  by  steam  from  New  York  city  to 
Albany,  in  thirty-two  hours,  a  distance  of  rather  less 
than  150  miles.  The  passage  by  sloops  between  the 
two  cities,  up  to  this  time,  had  always  taken,  on  the 
average,  about  four  days.  The  public  at  once 
crowded  the  new  vessel,  and  regular  trips  were 
made  at  stated  times  until  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  "Clermont"  was  remodeled  and  rebuilt  in  the 
winter  of  1807-8,  with  such  accommodations  for 
passengers  as,  in  convenience,  and  even  in  splendor, 
had  not  before  been  approached  in  vessels  intended 
for  the  transportation  of  ti'avelers.  She  began  her 
trips  for  her  second  season  in  April,  1808.  A  boiler 
which  Livingston  had  insisted  on  using  proved,  how- 
ever, to  be  unfitted  for  its  work,  and  trips  were  sus- 
pended until  June,  when  with  a  boiler  of  Fulton's 
construction,  which  did  its  work,  they  were  resumed. 
A  new  feature  was  introduced  with  the  new  means 
of  locomotion.  Fulton  started  his  boat  on  time,  pre- 
cisely. It  was  an  innovation,  but  it  was  persevered 
in,  and  was  finally  much  approved.  Local  jealousies 
were  now  excited,  and  some  citizens  of  Albany  at- 
tempted to  construct  two  other  steamboats,  but  with- 
out accomplishing  their  purpose.  Foiled  in  this, 
they  sought  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  exclu- 
sive grant  for  navigation  which  had  been  made  to 
Livingston  and  Fulton.  The  courts  of  the  state  sus- 
tained the  grant,  but  their  proceedings  and  the  build- 
ing of  other  boats  brought  Fulton  heavily  in  debt. 


In  the  spring  of  1808  he  was  married  to  Harriet, 
daughter  of  Walter  Livingston.  In  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  river, 
Livingston  and  Fulton  were  opposed  by  parties  who 
sought  to  deprive  the  latter  of  the  honor  of  his  great 
invention,  in  favor  of  John  Fitch  of  New  York,  but 
the  sum  of  their  success  was  merely  his  constant 
annoyance  in  business  as  well  as  in  a  due  care  for 
his  scientific  reputation,  and  his  claims  to  priority  of 
achievement  in  steam  navigation  are  now  ordinarily 
conceded  throughout  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
He  devised  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life  a  system 
of  ferriages  between  New  Y'ork  and  adjacent  river- 
banks,  the  first  of  which  was  established  from  New 
York  to  Brooklyn,  L.  I.  Before  he  died  the  steam- 
boats on  the  Hudson  had  been  increased  to  five.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  improved  form  of  a  sub-marine  vessel 
which  he  had  employed  in  France.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  vessel  of  war,  to  be  propelled  by  steam, 
had  just  previously  occupied  his  energies.  Fulton's 
life  was  written  by  Cadwallader  C.  Colden  (N.  Y., 
1817),  and  by  James  Renwick,  the  latter  in  Sparks's 
'  'American  Biography. "  He  died  in  New  York  city 
Feb.  24,  1815. 

BAKBOWS,  Charles  Clifford,  physician,  was 
born  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  June  5,  1857.  He  is  de- 
scended from  John  and  Ann  Barrows  (or  Barrowe), 
who  came  from  Yarmouth,  Eng.,  in  the  ship  Mary 
Ann.  and  settled  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1637.  John 
Barrows  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Barrows,  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls,  London,  1488,  and 
of  Richard,  whose  bronze  tablet 
is  in  the  church  at  Winthrop, 
Eng.  (1605),  and  also  of  Henry 
the  Martyr  (1593).  George  Bar- 
rows, gi'andson  of  John  and  Ann, 
for  services  to  the  Massachusetts 
colony,  was  granted  a  tract  of 
land  at  Carver,  Mass.,  and  upon 
this  land  some  of  his  descendants 
still  live.  Dr.  Barrows's  paternal 
great-grandfather,  Capt.  David 
Nye,  was  a  member  of  the  great 
and  general  court  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  commanded  a  com- 
pany in  the  ' '  Massachusetts 
Line "  during  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  being  distinguished  i 
for  his  valor  at  the  battle  of 
Fair  Haven,  Sept.  17,  1778,  in 
which  the  British  were  defeated, 
graduated  in  arts  and  medicine  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  in  1879,  and  from  the  University 
of  New  York  in  1880.  He  served  as  house  physi- 
cian in  Bellevue  hospital  for  eighteen  months,  and 
joined  the  U.  S.  army  as  assistant  surgeon,  with  rank 
of  first  lieutenant,  serving  for  five  years  in  the  Indian 
campaigns  of  the  West  against  the  Apaches  under 
Gen.  Crook,  and  was  with  the  detachment  that  cap- 
tured the  famous  Geronimo.  He  was  medical  oflicer 
on  Gen.  Crook's  staff.  He  came  East,  and  had 
charge  of  500  Indians,  prisoners  of  war,  a  part  of 
Geronimo's  band,  at  Fort  Marion,  St.  Augustme, 
Fla.,  Geronimo  having  been  sent  to  Fort  Pickens. 
He  resigned  in  1887,  and  soon  after  commenced  prac- 
tice in  New  York  as  an  associate  of  Dr.  William 
M  Polk,  a  son  of  the  famous  bishop  and  general, 
Leonidas  Polk,  his  specialty  being  gynecology  and 
obstetrics.  Dr.  Barrows,  besides  attending  to  a  large 
private  practice,  is  assistant  obstetric  physician  and 
gynecologist  to  Bellevue  hospital.  Fellow  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  medicine.  Fellow  of  the  Obstetri- 
cal society,  member  of  the  Clinical  society  and  of 
the  society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  member 
of  the  County  medical  society  and  of  the  Alumni  as- 
sociation of  Bellevue  hospital. 
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BEKGH,  Henry,  philanthropist  and  founder  of 
the  American  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  animals,  was  born  in  New  York  city  in  1823,  of 
German  ancestry.  His  father.  Christian  Bergh,  was 
a  shipbuilder,  and  for  many  years  in  the  service  of 
the  government.  He  died  in  1843,  leaving  three 
children,  amply  provided  for. 
Henry  entered  Columbia  college, 
but  before  his  course  was  fin- 
ished, determined  on  an  extend- 
ed foreign  tour,  and  spent  five 
years  in  Europe.  In  1862  he 
became  secretary  of  legation  to 
Russia,  and  afterward  acting  vice- 
consul.  The  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate obliged  him  to  resign  his 
position,  and  he  again  devoted 
his  means  and  leisure  to  travel, 
seeking  more  temperate  regions 
both  in  Europe  and  the  East. 
Ci-uelties  to  animals,  witnessed  by 
him  in  his  travels,  and  especially 
during  his  residence  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, first  suggested  his  phil- 
anthropic mission  on  behalf  of 
the  dumb  brute.  He  visited  Eng- 
land, and  sought  the  acquaint- 
ance and  assistance  of  Lord  Harrowby,  at  that  time 
president  of  the  Royal  society  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  determined  on  devoting  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  the  interests  of  the  dumb- creation,  and  on 
his  labors  in  behalf  of  that  part  of  created  life 
obliged  to  yield  to  man's  superior  rule,  rests  his  hon- 
ored reputation.  He  was  alone,  but  in  the  face  of 
indifference,  and  combated  by  opposition  and  rid- 
icule, he  began  the  organization  of  the  society  which 
has  since  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  benefi- 
cent movements  of  the  age.  He  devoted  his  talents 
as  a  speaker  and  a  lecturer  to  the  cause  he  had  es- 
poused, and  as  a  worker,  whether  in  the  street,  de- 
fending from  inhuman  treatment:  the  court-room, 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  law;  or  before  the  legislature, 
seeking  legal  enactments,  he  stood  without  an  equal. 
An  act  of  incorporation  was  secured  Apr.  10,  1866, 
in  the  legislature  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Bergh  became  the  first 
president  of  the  new  society. 
The  association  began  its  work 
of  development,  and  in  a  few 
months  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition  financially,  its  first 
valuable  property  being  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bergh.  Branches  of  the  so- 
ciety were  established  and 
exist  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 
In  many  cities  its  officers  are 
constituted  special  policemen, 
with  authority  to  arrest  any 
person  found  practicing  cruelty  of  any  kind  toward 
any  member  of  the  bnite  creation.  Every  moral 
agency  —  social,  legislative  and  personal  —  is  em- 
ployed; points  of  vital  concern  to  health  as  well 
as  to  humanity  are  touched;  the  transportation  of 
cattle,  the  purity  of  milk,  the  times  and  manner  of 
slaughtering,  the  care  of  horses  and  other  beasts  of 
burden,  the  abolition  of  live  birds  from  shooting- 
matches,  the  breaking  up  of  cock-fights  and  dog- 
fights. By  an  ingenious  invention  Mr.  Bergh  sub- 
stituted an  artificial  for  a  live  pigeon  as  a  mark  for 
the  sportsman's  gun.  It  is  a  thin,  hollow  disc  of 
clay  sprung  from  a  trap,  and  in  its  passage  through 
the  air  imitates  the  flight  of  a  bird.  In  1871  Louis 
Bonard,  a  Parisian,  and  a  typical  miser,  who  occu- 
pied, in  squalor  and  wretchedness,  an  obscure  room, 


sent  for  Jlr.  Bergh.  The  old  man  made  his  will, 
when  it  was  revealed  that  he  had  property  to 
the  value  of  $150,000,  all  of  which  was  devised  to 
Mr.  Bergh's  society.  A  shabby  and  dusty  trunk 
was  filled  with  gold  and  silver  watches  in  alternate 
layers,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  jewelry  and 
diamonds.  This  singular  bequest  enabled  the  soci- 
ety to  greatly  enlarge  its  work.  During  1873  Mr. 
Bergh  made  a  lecturing  tour  through  the  west,  spoke 
before  the  Evangelical  alliance  and  Episcopal  con- 
vention, and  was  the  means  of  having  a  new  canon 
confirmed,  giving  clergymen  of  the  Episcopal  church 
authority  to  preach  a  sermon  at  least  once  a  year  on 
cruelty  and  mercy  to  animals.  Mr.  Bergh  received 
no  salary.  His  private  income  being  ample  for  his 
needs,  he  gave  his  whole  time  and  energies  to  the 
work  of  "speaking  for  those  who  could  not  speak 
for  themselves."  His  work  did  not  stop  in  caring 
for  dumb  beasts;  in  1874  he  rescued  a  little  gin 
from  inhuman  treatment,  and  the  act  led  to  the 
founding  of  a  Society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  children.  As  an  author,  Mr.  Bergh  wrote  sev- 
eral plays,  and  published  "The  Streets  of  New 
York, "a  volume  of  tales  and  sketches;  "The  Por- 
tentous Telegram,"  "The  Ocean  Paragon,"  and 
"  Married  Off."  He  died  in  New  York  city  March 
12,  1888. 

SINGIiEB,  Frederick  A..,  typographer,  was 
born  at  Friedewald,  a  small  village  in  Hesse-Cassel, 
Germany,  in  1852,  and  attended  until  fourteen  years 
of  age  the  schools  of  his  native  place.  In  1866,  in 
company  with  an  elder  brother,  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica, and  settled  in  Chicago,  where  he  attended  col- 
lege until  sixteen  years  of  age.  Looking  about  him 
for  a  vocation  he,  from  1868-71,  studied  the  art  of 
electrotyping  and  stereotyping  with  Alexander  Zeese, 
who  had  a  large  establishment  of  this  kind  on  Dear- 
horn  street,  Chicago.  The  great  fire  in  Chicago  oc- 
curring at  this  time  sent  young  Ringler  to  New 
York  city,  where,  in  1872,  he  secured  the  position 
of  superintendent  with  Hurst  &  Crum,  who  had  rec- 
ognized great  ability  in  his  productions.  In  fact, 
his  exceptional  knowledge  soon 
became  so  apparent  that  after  the 
lapse  of  six-months  he  was  made 
a  junior  member  of  the  firm.  He 
conducted  this  business  with  in- 
creasing success  until  1878,  the 
style  of  the  firm  being  Crum  & 
Ringler.  In  that  year  he  bought 
out  the  interests  of  his  two  former 
partners,  changed  the  firm  name 
to  F.  A.  Ringler  &  Co.,  and  by 
industry,  energy,  diligence  and 
circumspection,  made  the  busi- 
ness the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
America,  over  200  men  being 
employed  in  his  establishment. 
His  productions  have  been  award- 
ed the  first  prize  wherever  they 
have  been  exhibited,  so  that  Mr. 
Ringler  is  in  possession  of  eight 
first-class  medals,  granted  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  achievements.  His  native  talent 
for  the  fine  arts,  and  his  unusual  technical  and 
practical  knowledge  have  combined  to  open  to 
him  fields  before  unknown  to  the  profession;  these 
he  has  cultivated  with  favorable  results.  His  intro- 
duction of  the  galvano-plastic  process,  which  it  was 
formerly  supposed  could  not  be  used  in  this  line  of 
work,  is  worthy  of  mention,  inasmuch  as  it  has  pro- 
duced a  thousand  and  one  artistic  articles  for  home 
decoration,  which  are  offered  at  a  price  enabling 
even  tlie  poorer  classes  to  possess  them.  Particu- 
larly worthy  of  mention  is  the  fact  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  Mr.  Ringler  is  the  only  one  in  America 
which  plates  with  steel,  thus  obtaining  an  unusually 
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hard  surface,  and  enabliug  many  thousand  impres- 
sions to  be  taken  therefrom  without  a  renewal  of  the 
plate.  The  important  position  which  Mr.  Eingler 
occupies  in  relation  to  the  hook  trade  is  apparent 
from  the  large  number  of  illustrated  works  which 
have  been  printed  from  his  plates.  Among  them 
are:  "  Masterpieces  of  German  Art,"  "Masterpieces 
of  Italian  Art,"  "Women  and  French  Art,"  and 
"American  Art."  Newspaper  readers  have  won- 
dered, no  doubt,  how  it  is  possible  for  the  daily  press 
to  illustrate  facts  which  are  not  twelve  hours  old; 
the  evening  journal  frequently  pictures  an  event 
which  happened  as  late  as  noon.  Since  1884  this  has 
been  accomplished  through  the  restoration  of  cliches 
by  a  lightning  process.  By  combining  photography 
with  the  galvano-plastic  art,  Mr.  Ringler  is  able  to 
deliver  such  cliches  to  the  newspapers  in  three  hours. 
That  he  has  aimed  at  technical  advancement  is  fur- 
ther testified  by  his  many  typographical  produc- 
tions, among  which  may  be  mentioned:  "  The  Naval 
History  of  the  United  States;"  "The  Great  Con- 
spiracy," by  Gen.  Logan;  "Charles  Dickens's 
Works"  (illustrated):  "Robert  Burns's  Works;" 
" Shakespeare's  Works "  (illustrated);  "Tennyson's 
Poems;"  "Lord  Byron's  Works  ; "  "Dante's  In- 
ferno "  (illustrated);  ' '  Milton's  Paradise  Lost "  (Illus- 
trated); "The  Ancient  Mariner"  (illustrated);  "Sword 
and  Scymetar"  (illustrated);  "The  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers;"  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  "Zahner's 
English-German  and  German-English  Dictionaiy." 
In  German  social  circles  Mr.  Ringler  holds  an  im- 
portant and  highly  respected  position  in  New  York 
city.  He  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  president 
of  the  New  York  "Sangerrunde,"  a  society  which 
celebrated  its  forty-third  anniversary,  which  takes 
the  lead  in  all  German  enterprises,  and  which  pre- 
serves the  observance  of  German  festivals.  Mr.  Max 
Mansfield  very  fittingly  said  in  the  New  York  "Fig- 
aro," referring  to  Mr.  Ringler:  "It  is  no  secret  that 
the  '  Sangerrunde '  owes  its  acknowledged  promi- 
nent position  to  the  energetic  initiative  and  the  true 
German  spirit  of  its  president."  Mr.  Ringler  is  also 
president  of  the  Centennial  bowling  club,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  German  Liederkranz,  the  German 
association,  the  German  hospital,  etc.  His  business 
versatility  is  evidenced  by  the  successful  manner  in 
which,  since  the  death  of  his  brother  George,  the 
well-known  head  of  the  George  Ringler  &  Co. 
brewing  concern,  he  has  conducted  the  business  in 
his  stead.  His  elasticity  and  energy  are  so  pro- 
nounced that  he  does  not  allow  the  duties  of  one 
business  to  interfere  with  the  other.  The  best  evi- 
dence that  he  fills  both  positions  with  equal  faith- 
fulness, equal  energy  and  equal  success,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  both  establishments  are  flour- 
ishing. In  fact,  since  the  entrance  of  F.  A.  Ring- 
ler as  an  active  member  of  the  brewing  company, 
the  company  has  increased  its  business  twenty-five 
per  cent,  yearly.  A  genuine  German  spirit,  a  joy- 
ous love  of  life,  a  fondness  for  work,  liberal  views, 
energy  and  business  ability,  are  the  ingredients 
which  form  the  character  of  this  man  and  have 
made  him  what  he  is. 

LYNCH,  John  Key,  fourth  auditor  of  the 
treasury,  was  born  in  Concordia  Parish,  La.,  Sept. 
10,  1847.  He  was  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  an 
early  education  by  the  death  of  his  father.  He  lived 
alternately  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  until  1863; 
since  then  he  has  resided  permanently  at  Natchez, 
Miss.  While  engaged  in  the  business  of  photography 
there  he  attended  evening  school,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  good  English  education,  which, 
through  his  energy  and  ambition,  he  determined  to 
acquire.  In  1869  Gen.  Ames,  military  governor  of 
Mississippi,  appointed  him  justice  of  the  peace.  In 
November  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  mem- 


ber of  the  state  legislkture,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1871.  He  displayed  fine  ability  as  a  legislator,  and 
sliowed  a  careful  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law 
during  his  first  session.  Lpon  the  organization  of 
the  house  of  representatives  in  1872  he  was  chosen 
speaker.  When  the  session  closed  in  1873  he  was 
presented  a  handsome  gold  watch  and  chain,  a 
gift  from  the  members  of  the  house,  of  both  parties 
and  races,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  presided.  Mr.  Lynch  was  elected  to  con- 
gress from  the  sixth  district  of  Mississippi  in  1873, 
defeating  Judge  Hiram  Cassidy  by  a  majority  of 
5,000  votes.  'The  election  that  should  have  beeu 
held  in  1874  was,  by  act  of  legislature,  postponed 
twelve  months.  Even  though  the  party  to  which 
Mr.  Lynch  belonged  had  sustained  serious  reverses 
throughout  the  country,  especially  in  Mississippi,  he 
was  re-elected,  defeating  Frederick  Scale.  In  1876  he 
was  the  candidate  of  his  party  in  what  was  called  the 
"Shoe-string"  district,  against  Gen.  J.  R.  Chalmers, 
who  was  declared  elected.  He  ran  against  Gen. 
Chalmers  again  in  1880.  Although  the  election 
oflicers  returned  him  as  defeated,  he  made  a  suc- 
cessful contest  for  the  seat.  In  this  case  he  pre- 
pared one  of  the  briefs,  which  his  attorneys,  Shella- 
barger  &  Wilson,  declared  the  leading  brief  in  the 
case.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  before  the 
committee  he  was  compliment- 
ed by  Casey  Young,  the  lead- 
ing counsel  on  the  other  side, 
for  the  legal  knowledge  he 
displayed.  In  congress  he  took 
an  active  part  in  debate.  His 
speeches  which  attracted  most 
attention  were  those  in  defence 
of  his  right  to  a  seat  in  the 
forty-seventh  congress;  a  le- 
gal argument  in  support  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the 
Civil  Rights  bill;  an  argument 
against  the  passage  of  the  Elec- 
toral count  bill,  and  a  reply  to 
Mr.  Lamar  on  the  Southern 
situation.  Mr.  Lynch  was  a 
delegate  to  the  national  repub- 
lican convention  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1872,  and  at  Chicago 
in  1884  and  in  1888;  he  was 
a  member  of  the  committee 
on  platform  and  resolutions 
in  1872.  At  the  convention  of  1884  he  was  made  tem- 
porary chairman.  When  the  plan  to  reduce  the  repre- 
sentation from  the  Southern  states  in  future  conven- 
tions, on  account  of  the  suppression  of  the  republican 
vote  in  those  states,  was  under  consideration  he  made 
an  earnest  and  effective  speech  in  opposition  to  its 
adoption,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  proposition 
was  withdrawn.  He  made  a  speech  seconding  the 
nomination  of  President  Arthur,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  to  officially  notify  Mr.  Blaine  of  his 
nomination.  At  the  convention  of  1888  he  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  platform  and  resolu- 
tions, and  of  the  sub-committee  that  prepared  the 
platform.  He  made  a  speech  favoilng  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Gresham  for  the  presidency,  and  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  making  the 
nomination  of  Gen.  Harrison  unanimous.  During 
the  administration  of  President  Cleveland  Mr.  Lynch 
retired  to  his  plantation  in  Adams  county.  Miss. 
He  has  been  a  speaker  in  behalf  of  the  republican 
party  in  every  presidential  campaign  since  1868.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  national  republican  committee 
from  1884  to  1888,  and  chairman  of  the  republican 
executive  committee  of  Mississippi  from  1881  to 
1889.  In  May,  1889,  President  Harrison  appointed 
him  fourth  auditor  of  the  treasury,  to  succeed  C.  M. 
Shelley,  of  Alabama. 
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WILLIS,  Nathaniel  Parker,  poet  and  jour- 
nalist, was  born  in  Portland,  :Me.,  Jan.  30,  1806. 
His  father  and  grandfather  were  journalists,  and 
during  the  revolutionary  war  his  grandfather  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  Mass.,  a  whig  newspaper,  called 
the  "Independent  Chronicle."  He  subsequently  re- 
moved to  the  West,  and  edited  a  number  of  journals 
in  different  places.  Willis's  father,  born  In  Boston 
iu  1780,  assisted  his  grandfather  in  newspaper  work, 
acting  as  a  practical  printer,  a  trade  at  which  N.  P. 
Willis  himself  served  a  year's  apprenticeship.  In 
1816  the  Boston  "  Recorder, "  now  the  "Congrega- 
tionalist  and  Boston  Recorder,"  was  established  by 
his  father,  who  also  founded  the  "Youth's  Compan- 
ion" in  1827.  The  family  removed  from  Portland 
to  Boston  when  Willis  was  but  six  years  old,  and  his 
birthplace  seems  to  have  had  but  little  room  in  his 
memory.  His  home  life  was  that  of  the  usual  Puri- 
tan family,  although  unusually  rich  in  domestic 
affection.  His  father  was  for  twenty  years  a  deacon 
in  Park  street  church  (Congregational),  otherwise 
known  as  ' '  Brimstone  Corner. "  His  mother,  Han- 
nah Parker,  was  born  at  HoUiston,  Mass.,  iu  1778, 
and  for  her  Willis  cherished  an  unusually  deep  and 
devoted  affection;  from  her  he  inherited  his  emo- 
tional and  bright  nature,  for  he  himself  said,  "My 
veins  are  teeming  with  the  quicksilver  spirit  my 
mother  gave  me."  There  were 
nine  of  the  Willis  children, 
Nathaniel  being  the  second, 
and  a  sister,  Sarah  Payson, 
better  known  as '  'Fanny  Fern, " 
gained  considerable  reputation 
as  a  successful  writer  of  chil- 
dren's stories.  Richard  Storrs 
Willis,  his  youngest  brother,  is 
known  as  poet  and  musical 
comjjoser.  Willis  attended  the 
Boston  Latin  school,  and  fitted 
for  Yale  at  Andover  academy, 
from  which  college  he  was 
graduated  in  1827.  It  has  just- 
ly been  said  that  ' '  college  life 
left  a  more  enduring  impress 
upon  Willis  than  upon  almost 
any  other  American  writer." 
During  his  college  course  he 
contributed  verses  to  the  "Re- 
corder," the  "Youth's  Companion,"  the  "New  York 
Review  and  Athenaeum  Magazine"  (Bryant's  new 
magazine),  Goodrich's  "Token,"  and  many  other  per- 
iodicals. It  was  at  this  time  that  his  scriptural  poems 
began  to  appear  in  the  poet's  corner  in  the  Boston 
"Recorder,"  under  the  name  of  "Roy."  These 
wore  greatly  admired,  and  have  done  more  than  any 
of  his  other  writings  to  make  his  memory  lasting. 
His  literary  success  gave  him  the  entree  to  the  best 
society  in  New  Haven,  and  his  natural  social  gifts 
soon  m'ade  him  a  general  favorite.  Willis  was  some- 
thing of  a  dandy,  besides  being  a  great  admirer  of 
pretty  women,  and  devoted  himself  more  largely  to 
society  life  in  that  city  than  to  college  affairs.  In 
after  years  he  found  the  background  for  many  of  his 
beat  stories  in  this  early  social  experience.  After 
graduation  he  naturally  adopted  the  profession  of 
letters,  for  which  he  was  eminently  fitted.  He  went 
first  to  Boston,  and  shortly  after  entered  into  an  ed- 
itorial engagement  with  Samuel  G.  Goodrich,  "Pe- 
ter Parley,"  who  published  the  "  Legendary, "  and 
the  "Token,"  two  illustrated  annuals.  Goodrich 
had  already  published  Willis's  "Sketches"  in  1827, 
and  had  said  of  him  that,  "  before  he  was  twenty- 
five  he  was  more  read  than  any  other  poet  of  his 
time."  In  1839  Willis  started  the  "American 
Monthly  Magazine,"  which  lived  for  two  years  and  a 
half,  and  was  then  merged  into  the  New  York 
"Mirror,"  with  N.  P.  Willis,  George  P.  Morris,  and 
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Theodore  S.  Fay  as  editors.  This  journal  was  de- 
voted to  literature,  the  fine  arts  and  society.  In  1831 
Willis  went  abroad  as  foreign  correspondent  for  the 
paper,  under  agreement  to  write  weekly  letters  at 
$10  a  letter.  The  result  of  this  European  trip  was 
most  fortunate,  as  far  as  his  literary  success  was 
concerned,  for  it  furnished  him  with  the  stimulus 
and  supply  upon  which  he  was  always  most  depend- 
ent. Having  many  letters  of  introduction,  he  had 
the  fortune  to  meet  notable  and  desirable  people  in  a 
familiar  and  cordial  way,  which  resulted  in  his  be- 
ing formally  attached  to  the  embassy  of  William  C. 
Rives,  then  U.  S.  minister  to  the  court  of  France. 
This  gaves  Willis  the  entree  to  the  court  circle  of 
whatever  country  he  visited  and  was  of  the  greatest 
service  to  him.  He  traveled  through  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  his  "Pencilings  by  the  Way,"  as 
he  aptly  called  them,  were  fully  recorded  in  the 
"  Mirror,"  and  were  very  popular  in  America,  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  at  that  time  Europe  was  much 
further  off  than  it  is  to-day.  In  London  he  became 
a  sort  of  social  lion,  and  there,  as  well  as  during  his 
entire  life,  was  noted  as  a  man  of  elegant  manners 
and  extreme  fashion  in  dress.  His  descriptions  of 
"dinners,  balls,  soirees,  garden-parties  and  the  opera" 
were  largely  read.  In  1837  he  married  Mary  Stace, 
daughter  of  Gen.  William  Stace,  who  was  the  Royal 
Ordnance  Storekeeper'  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  and 
soon  after  they  sailed  for  A.merica.  While  in  Eng- 
land Willis  contributed  to  "Blackwood's"  and  other 
magazines,  besides  publishing  "Melanie"  and  other 
poems.  When  he  essayed  narrative  or  didactic  po- 
etry he  failed,  but  his  lyrical  poems  are  graceful  and 
sweet.  He  was  severely  criticised  for  abusing  the 
hospitality  of  his  friends  in  making  merchandise  of 
the  private  conversations  and  opinions  he  had  heard, 
and  much  unpleasantness  resulted  from  this  indis- 
cretion. The  "Slingsby  Papers;  or.  Inklings  of  Ad- 
venture," which  he  published  in  1836, -were  very 
clever.  Willis  and  his  wife,  in  1837,  made  their  home 
at  "Glenmary,"  near  Owego,  N.  Y.,  and  the  "Let- 
ters from  under  a  Bridge,"  which  were  written  at 
this  time,  are  considered  his  best  work.  After  this, 
he  wrote  a  number  of  plays,  which  met  with  some 
success.  In  1839  Willis  visited  England  on  business, 
where  he  met  Thackeray  and  engaged  him  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  "Corsair,"  a  weekly  journal  in  which 
he  was  interested  at  that  time.  In  1840,  on  his  re- 
turn to  America,  he  found  a  ready  market  for  his 
writings,  being  at  this  time  "beyond  a  doubt  the 
most  popular,  the  best  paid,  and  in  eveiy  way  the 
most  successful  magazinist  that  America  had  yet 
seen."  He  commanded  the  sympathy  of  his  readers 
more  than  any  other  periodical  writer  of  his  day,  yet 
it  has  been  truly  said  of  him  that  "his  genius,  such 
as  it  was,  was  frankly  external."  In  1844,  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  he  again  sailed  for  England  in 
search  of  change  and  health,  where  he  did  some 
traveling  and  a  good  deal  of  writing.  In  1846,  while 
abroad,  he  married  Cornelia  Grinnell,  the  niece 
and  adopted  daughter  of  Joseph  Grinnell,  congress- 
man from  New  Bedford,  Mass.  On  their  return  to 
America  they  made  their  home  at  "Idlewild,"  near 
Coruwall-ou-the-Hudson.  Willis  still  kept  up  his 
connection  with  the  "Mirror,"  which  he  and  Morris 
under  various  names  had  managed  for  over  twenty 
years.  The  name  it  then  bore  was  the  ' '  Home  Jour- 
nal," and  it  is  at  the  present  time  a  successful  paper. 
For  some  ten  years  Willis  was  a  well-known  figure 
in  New  York,  where  he  was  much  sought  after. 
His  unfortunate  connection  with  the  famous  Forrest 
divorce  suit,  and  his  reputed  admiration  for  the  fair 
sex,  gave  color  to  the  report  that  he  was  something 
of  a  profligate,  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  proof 
of  such  an  accusation.  Hi^  health  failing  during 
these  years  he  took  a  southern  trip,  writing  continu- 
ally for  his  paper.     In  1861,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
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civil  war,  iie  wpi;  lo  Washington  as  its  war  corre- 
spondent. A  large  number 'of  subscribers  to  the 
"Home  Journal"  fell  ofiE  after  the  war,  so  that 
Willis  found  himself  much  straitened,  and  his  last 
years  were  something  of  a  financial  struggle.  The 
besf  estimate  of  Willis  is  to  be  found  in  Lowell's 
"  Fable  for  Critics."  It  has  been  said  of  him  by  his 
kinsman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  "he  will 
be  remembered  as  a  man  eminently  human,  with 
almost  unique  endowments;  devoting  rare  powers 
to  insignificant  purposes,  and  curiously  illustrating 
the  flue  irony  of  nature,  by  which  she  often  lavishes 
one  of  her  choice  productions  on  comparatively  in- 
ferior ends."  He  died  at  "Idlewild,"  near  Corn- 
wall-on-the-Hudson,  Jan.  20,  1867,  on  his  sixty-flrst 
birthday,  and  was  buried  at  Mt.  Auburn,  near  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Among  his  pall-bearers  were  Longfel- 
low, Lowell  and  Holmes. 

DICKINSON;  Anna  Elizabeth,  lecturer  and 
author,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  38, 1842, 
daughter  of  John  Dickinson,  a  merchant  of  that  city, 
and  an  active  abolitionist.  She  was  of  Quaker  de- 
scent, and  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  the  orthodox 
Friends.  She  was  a  restless 
child  and  impatient  of  re- 
straint, and  early  developed  a 
keen  love  of  justice,  fostered 
and  confirmed  by  listening  to 
the  recitals  of  the  horrors  of 
slavery  in  the  anti-slavery  offi- 
ces of  that  city.  She  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Friends'  schools, 
and  industriously  assisted  her 
mother  in  the  support  of  the 
family.  She  was  passionately 
fond  of  oratory,  and  she  scrub- 
bed the  sidewalk  to  obtain  the 
price  of  admission  to  hear  Wen- 
dell Phillips  deliver ' '  The  Lost 
Arts. "  She  made  her  first  pub- 
lic speech  in  January,  1860,  at  a 
meeting  of  Progressive  Friends, 
when  the  question  of  "Wo- 
man's Rights  and  Wrongs " 
was  discussed.  She  spoke  with  a  power  and  elo- 
quence which  secured  this  unknown  girl  faithful 
friends  and  advisers.  In  April,  1860,  she  lectured 
in  New  Jersey  on  "Woman's  Work."  Teaching 
and  public  speaking  occupied  her  time,  and  she 
maintained  the  right  of  the  slave  to  resist  oppression 
as  "  obedience  to  God."  In  the  fall  of  1861  she  ob- 
tained employment  in  the  U.  S.  mint,  but  though 
she  performed  her  duties  with  fidelity  she  was  dis- 
missed from  the  service  on  account  of  a  speech  made 
at  Westchester,  in  which  she  attributed  the  defeat 
at  Ball's  Bluff  to  Gen.  McClellan's  treason.  She 
then  entered  upon  her  lecture  career,  speaking  on 
the  political  aspects  of  war,  the  causes  of  revolution, 
and  the  true  basis  of  government.  Her  views  were 
daring  and  popular,  and  her  services  were  at  once 
made  useful  in  party  politics.  She  delivered  in 
Theodore  Parker's  pulpit  in  Boston,  through  Mr. 
Garrison's  influence,  an  address  on  the  "National 
Crisis,"  when  Wendell  Phillips  said  that  "  She  was 
the  young  elephant  sent  forward  to  try  the  bridges 
to  see  if  they  were  safe  for  the  older  ones  to  cross." 
The  next  summer  she  continued  her  hospital  work, 
and  from  close  study  of  the  soldiers — their  lives,  ex- 
periences and  beliefs — gathered  the  materials  for  the 
lecture  on  "Hospital  Life, "  which  was  the  turning 
point  in  her  affairs.  She  delivered  this  lecture  in 
the  fall  of  1863,  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  she  was  invited  by  the  Republican  state 
committee  to  canvass  the  state.  One  district  alone 
refused  to  receive  her,  and  that  was  the  only  one 
lost,  and  by  a  large  majority.  The  republican  party 
of  Connecticut  then  invited  her  to  help  them  turn 
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the  gubernatorial  tide  of  war,  which  was  heavily 
against  them.  Democrats  as  well  as  republicans 
crowded  the  meeting,  and  the  enthusiasm  excited 
by  her  youth  and  eloquence  contributed  to  the  de- 
sired result.  The  state  was  saved  by  a  few  hundred 
votes,  and  substantial  acknowledgment  was  made  to 
Miss  Dickinson  for  her  ' '  lawyer-like  comprehension 
of  the  case,  her  earnestness,  enthusiasm  and  personal 
magnetism.  She  spoke  next  in  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia, by  invitation  of  the  "Union  leagues," 
winning  always  respect  and  devotion,  and  took  a 
vigorous  part  in  the  movement  to  enlist  colored 
troops  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  fall  of  1863  she  was 
employed  by  the  state  committee  to  canvass  the 
mining  districts,  which  were  then  in  a  very  unsettled 
and  unsafe  condition  from  recent  draft  liots.  In 
January,  1867,  she  was  invited  by  Sumner,  Wilson, 
Stevens  and  others,  who  wished  to  confirm  their  ap- 
preciation of  her  campaign  services,  to  speak  in  Wash- 
ington.  She  lectured  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  it  was  considered  a  splendid  personal 
triumph.  Her  reputation  was  then  established,  and 
for  several  years  she  devoted  herself  to  lecturing, 
until  in  1876,  when  she  appeared  on  the  stage,  mak- 
ing her  dihut  in  a  play  of  her  own,  "A  Crown  of 
Thorns."  She  afterward  acted  in  some  of  Shakes- 
peare's tragedies,  but  received  slight  encouragement. 
She  has  written  two  other  dramas,  "  Aurelian  "  and 
"An  American  Girl,"  which  was  successfully  played 
by  Fanny  Davenport.  She  has  also  •  published 
three  books,  "A  Paying  Investment,"  "A  Ragged 
Register  of  People,  Places  and  Opinions, "  and  a  novel, 
' '  What  Answer  ? ' '  Finally  she  gave  up  the  profes- 
sion and  returned  to  the  lecture  platform,  writing 
occasionally  for  the  current  periodicals. 

McKESSON,  Jolin,  business  man,  was  born  in 
New  York  city  Feb.  23,  1807.  His  ancestors  were 
of  the  Scotch  family  of  Campbells,  and  some  of  them 
served  with  distinction  under  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
Others  subsequently  settled  in  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
and  participated  in  the  famous  siege  of  Derry. 
Fifty  years  before  the  war  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, Mr.  McKesson's  great-grandfather,  Alexander, 
settled  in  Adams  county.  Pa.,  as  a  farmer.  His 
great-uncle  was  John  McKes- 
son, king's  counsel  in  New 
York  city  before  the  revo- 
lution, who  was  an  especial 
friend  of  Gov.  George  Clin- 
ton, of  New  York.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kesson's father  was  John  Mc- 
Kesson 4th;  his  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Gov.  AYilliam 
Hull,  of  Michigan.  The  fa- 
ther died  when  the  son  was 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  he 
entered  a  wholesale  drug  house 
in  New  York  city,  where  he 
remained  for  fifteen  years,  be- 
coming executor  of  his  employ- 
er's estate,  and  guardian  of  his 
children  and  CTandchildren  at 
his  decease.  In  January,  1833, 
he  became  associated  with 
Charles  M.  Olcott  in  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York,  in  the  wholesale  drug  business. 
D.  C.  Robbins  was  subsequently  admitted  to  the 
firm,  which  in  1853,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Olcott, 
became  McKesson  &  Robbins,  long  and  well  known 
as  among  the  heaviest  dealers  in  drugs  and  "drug- 
gists' sundries  "  in  the  United  States,  their  an- 
nual sales  aggregating  more  than  $3,000,000,  with 
a  force  of  over  350  employees,  years  since.  Mr. 
McKesson  retired  from  active  labor  in  1884.  His 
standing  as  a  man  of  business,  and  his  character 
as  a  man,  have  long  been  recognized  as  exception- 
ally high. 
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BOONE,  Daniel,  pioneer,  was  bora  in  Bucks 
county,  Pa.,  Feb.  11,  1735,  the  son  of  Squire  Boone 
and  Sarah  Morgan,  who  came  to  this  country  from 
England.  His  father  was  one  of  the  nine  sons  of 
George  Boone  and  Mary,  his  wife,  wlio  emigrated 
to  America  with  their  family  of  eleven  children,  and 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  10, 
1717.  They  were  natives  of  Brad- 
wich,  near  the  city  of  Exeter  in 
Devonshire,  Eng.,  and  soon  after 
he  landed  in  America,  George 
Boone,  the  grandfather  of  Daniel 
Boone,  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  what  is  now  Berks  county. 
Pa.,  whicli  he  settled  and  named 
Exeter.  He  subsequently  pur- 
chased other ,  tracts  of  land  situ- 
ated in  Maryland  and  Virginia; 
among  them  the  ground  upon 
which  Georgetown,  District  of 
Columbia,  now  stands,  which 
place  he  laid  out  and  named 
after  himself.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
About  1748,  when  "Daniel  was  in 
his  fourteenth  year,  his  father. 
Squire  Boone,  removed  to  North 
Carolina,  where  he  settled  at  Holman's  Ford  on  the 
Yadkin,  and  engaged  in  farming,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  his  sou  Daniel,  who  was  able  to  ob- 
tain but  a  meagre  education — learned  to  read  and 
write,  outside  of  which  his  knowledge  was  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  fields  and  woods,  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  the  use  of  the  rifle,  in  which  he  was 
an  expert.  About  1755  he  was  married  to  Rebecca 
Bryan  of  South  Carolina,  and  began  life  in  his  own 
log  cabin.  His  real  nature  was  the  exact  opposite 
to  the  cliaracter  ascribed  to  him  by  some  of  his  biog- 
raphers; there  was  nothing  ferocious  in  his  nature, 
he  was  fond  of  domestic  life,  had  a  gentle,  charitable 
disposition,  pleasing  address,  and  possessed  a  hospi- 
table and  generous  heart,  while  the  predominant 
traits  of  his  character  were  unshaken  fortitude  and 
self-command.  He  had  an  innate  sense  of  justice 
and  equity  between  man  and  man,  and  a  great  re- 
pugnance to  the  technical  forms  of  law  and  the  con- 
ventionalities of  society.  His  ruling  passions  were 
love  of  adventure,  and  fondness  for  the  hunt.  These 
dominated  his  life,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  he 
went  on  a  long  hunting  excursion  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas  river.  He  became  so  disgusted  with  the 
growing  fashions  and  oppressions  of  the  rich  in  South 
Carolina,  and  the  encroachments  of  civilization, 
that  John  Finley  found  in  him  a  ready  listener  to 
his  descriptions  of  an  expedition  he  had  made  to 
Kentucky  in  1767.  Boone  resolved  to  visit  the  terri- 
tory, and  was  chosen  the  leader  of  a  party  of  six 
which  was  organized  for  this  purpose,  and  left  the 
Yadkin  May  1,  1769.  Boone  was  vigorous,  courage- 
ous, inured  to  hardships,  and  quick  as  an  Indian  in 
detecting  the  hiding-places  of  deer,  bear,  wolf,  or 
panther,  an  adept  in  tracking  the  footsteps  of  the 
red  man,  and  eminently  suited  for  the  leadersliip  of 
the  band  and  to  contend  with  the  hostile  Indians 
with  whom  they  had  numerous  adventures  of  a 
thrilling  nature.  Boone  and  his  companion  Stewart 
were  taken  captives  by  the  Indians,  who  treated 
them  with  much  consideration.  After  several  days 
of  captivity  they  made  their  escape,  but  shortly 
afterward  they  were  again  attacked,  and  Stewart 
was  scalped  and  shot  by  the  Indians,  while  Boone 
succeeded  in  getting  away.  He  and  his  brother 
Squire  were  then  left  by  themselves  in  the  vast 
wilderness,  and  finding  themselves  in  want  of  much 
in  the  way  of  food  and  clothing,  Squire  was  dis- 
patched to  South  Carolina  to  obtain  the  necessary 
supplies,  while  Daniel  Boone  remained  entirely  alone 


in  the  great  forests,  without  even  the  companionship 
of  a  dog  or  a  horse.  He  made  long  tours  of  observa- 
tion, becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  country,  and  was  at  this  period  two 
years  away  from  his  home,  duiing  which  he  neither 
tasted  bread  nor  salt,  uor  saw  any  human  beings 
but  his  traveling  companions  and  the  Indians.  He 
sold  his  farm  at  Yadkin,  and  Sept.  25,  1773,  he  and 
his  brother  Squire  left  Yadkin,  with  their  families, 
for  the  hunting  grounds  of  Kentucky.  At  Powell's 
valley  they  were  joined  by  five  families  and  forty 
men,  all  well  armed.  The  party  was  attacked  by 
the  Indians,  and  the  numbers  depleted  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  emigrants  were  so  discouraged  that 
for  the  time  being  they  abandoned  the  expedition 
aod  removed  to  the  settlements  on  Clinch  river,  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  Virginia.  Boone  remained 
here  until  1774,  and  established  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  and  uprightness,  and  was  dispatched 
by  Gov.  Dunmore  on  an  important  mission  to  rescue 
a  party  of  surveyors  who  were  in  the  wilderness  of 
Kentucky,  and  supposed  to  be  in  danger  from  the 
hostilities  of  the  Indians.  The  engagements  which 
followed  were  afterward  known  as  Lord  Dunmore's 
war.  Boone  was  absent  sixty-two  days.  March  23, 
1775,  he  arrived  with  a  party  within  fifteen  miles  of 
the  site  which  they  afterward  selected  for  Boones- 
borough,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  river,  and 
where  they  erected  a  stockade  fort,  to  which  Boone 
subsequently  moved  his  family.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  settlement  having  suffered  seriously  for  the  want 
of  salt,  Capt.  Boone,  with  a  party  of  thirty  men, 
started  for  the  lower  Blue  Licks,  on  Licking  river, 
Jan.  1,  1778,  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  salt, 
in  which  they  were  successful.  Boone  was  captured 
with  twenty-seven  of  his  men  during  this  expedition, 


being  surprised  while  hunting  by  a  party  of  100 
Indians,  commanded  by  two  Canadians,  who  took 
them  as  prisoners,  first  to  the  principal  Indian  town 
on  the  Little  Miami,  old  Chillicothe,  and  afterward 
to  Detroit,  where  all  the  prisoners  were  ransomed, 
except  Boone,  with  whom  the  Indians  refused  to  part. 
They  took  him  back  to  Chillicothe,  where  lie  was 
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adopted  after  the  Indian  fashion  by  Black  Fish,  a 
distinguished  Shawanee  chief,  to  supply  the  place 
of  his  deceased  son.  The  ceremonial  of  adoption 
was  painful,  yet  withal  ludicrous.  The  hair  of  his 
head  was  plucked  out  by  a  long  operation,  a  tuft 
being  left  some  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  on 
the  crown  for  a  scalplock,  which  was  cut  and  dressed 
up  with  ribbons  and  feathers.  He  was  then  taken 
to  the  river  in  a  nude  state,  and  thoroughly  washed 
and  i-ubbed  "to  take  all  his  white  blood  out,"  and 
subsequently  conducted  to  the  council  house,  where 
Black  Fish  completed  the  ceremonies,  and  after  his 
head  and  face  were  painted  in  the  most  approved 
style,  the  ceremonials  concluded  with  a  grand  feast 
and  smoke.  He  soon  came  to  be  both  honored 
and  beloved  by  the  tribe,  and  was  treated  with 
every  consideration  during  his  long  residence  among 
them.  The  time  was  full  of  anxiety,  and  he  was 
constantly  planning  means  of  escape.  Discovering 
that  the  tribe  was  meditating  a  descent  upon  Boones- 
borough,  in  the  face  of  certain  death  were  he  re- 
captured he  resolved  to  risk  an  escape,  pursued  by 
450  Indians;  in  less  than  five  days  he  reached  Boones- 
bbrough,  having  traveled  on  foot  the  distance  of 
over  160  miles,  and  having  had  but  one  meal  on  the 
way.  His  appearance  before  the  garrison  at  the  fort 
was  like  an  apparition  from  the  dead;  his  wife,  aban- 
doning the  idea  of  his  return  to  Kentucky,  had  taken 
some  of  the  children  and  proceeded  on  packhorses 
to  her  father's  house  in  South  Carolina,  where  in 
1778,  after  Boonesborough  was  safe,  Boone  rejoined 
them,  and  with  them  returned  to  Kentucky  in  1780. 
The  men  who  had  occupied  the  fort  were  scattered 
through  the  neighborhood  engaged  in  their  ordinary 
work;  they  were  summoned  together  at  the  intelli- 
gence brought  by  Boone,  and,  inspired  by  his  activ- 
ity and  leadership,  the  fort  was  repaired,  the  men 
banded  together,  and  when  the  Indians  attacked  the 
fort  they  were  repulsed  with  loss,  and  retreated. 
In  October,  1780,  when  on  a  trip  to  the  Blue  Licks 
in  company  with  his  brother  Squire,  they  were  sur- 
prised by  Indians  lying  in  ambuscade;  His  brother 
was  killed  and  scalped,  and  he  narrowly  made  his 
escape  by  dexterously  shooting  an  Indian  dog,  which 
was  pursuing  him  by  his  scent.  He  was  always 
ready  for  an  emergency,  and  on  one  occasion  eluded 
four  armed  Indians  by  blinding  them  with  tobacco- 
dust.  In  1782,  in  the  engagement  called  ' '  the  battle 
of  Blue  Licks,"  one  of  his  sons  was  killed,  and  an- 
other seriously  wounded,  and  he  himself  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life;  the  loss  to  Kentucky  was 
greater  than  in  any  preceding  engagement.'  Had 
Boone's  advice  been  followed,  the  fate  of  the  day 
would  probably  have  been  changed,  and  the  disasters 
turned  on  the  enemy.  He  afterward,  for  a  time,  re- 
turned to  his  farm  life,  and  in  1792,  when  Kentucky 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state,  he 
with  hundreds  of  others  lost  his  lands  from  defective 
titles,  which  increased  his  natural  antipathy  to  the 
technical  forms  of  law,  and  induced  him  to  seek  a 
home  elsewhere.  In  a  memorial  to  the  legislature 
of  Kentucky  in  1812,  he  says,  "  Unacquainted  with 
the  niceties  of  the  law,  the  few  lands  I  was  enabled 
to  locate  were,  through  my  ignorance,  generally 
swallowed  up  by  better  claims."  He  left  Kentucky 
soon  after  it  became  a  state,  and  settled  within  the 
vicinity- of  Point  Pleasant,  Va.,  on  the  Kanawha 
river,  and  in  1795  removed  to  Missouri,  at  that  time 
a  Spanish  possession;  his  fame  had  preceded  him 
even  in  this  remote  region,  and  on  July  11,  1800,  he 
was  appointed  commandant  of  the  Femme  Osage 
district,  an  office  which  included  both  civil  and 
militaiy  power.  He  discharged  those  duties  with 
credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  authorities, 
until  the  government  was  transferred  to  the  United 
States.  He  was  also  given  a  grant  of  8,000  acres  of 
land.     The  Spanish  possessions  passed  into  the  hands 


of  Napoleon,  who  sold  them  to  the  United  States. 
and  in  the  following  sui-vey  the  Spanish  grant  of 
Boone's  lands  was  pronounced  worthless.  In  1813, 
through  his  appeal  to  the  Kentucky  legislature  and 
petition  to  congress,  he  received  the  grant  of  850 
acres  in  the  Femme  Osage  district,  the  title  of  which 
was  confirmed  Feb.  10,  1814.  At  this  advanced  age 
lie  was  still  vigorous  in  mind  and  body.  In  March, 
1813,  his  wife  died,  and  was  buried  on  the  summit 
of  a  ridge  overlooking  the  Missouri  river,  at  a  spot 
which  he  had  selected.  He  subsequently  had  a 
coffin  made  for  himself,  which  he  kept  under  his 
bed  until  he  died,  when  his  remains  were  placed  in  it; 
On  Sept.  13,  1845,  his  remains  and  those  of  his  wife 
were  removed  to  Frankfort,  Ky.,  and  interred  in 
the  celebrated  cemetery  near  that  city,  a  few  miles 
from  the  fort  of  Boonesborough.  This  was  done  by 
the  concurrent  action  of  tiie  legislature  of  Kentucky 
and  the  citizens  of  Frankfort.  Col.  Boone  devoted 
his  declining  years  to  tlie  himt,  and  the  society  of 
his  children.  He  was  the  father  of  nine  children, 
five  sons  and,  four  daughters.  His  son  Enoch  was 
the  first  white  male  child  born  in  Kentucky.  He 
was  born  at  his  father's  palisaded  fort  at  Boones- 
borough, in  1777,  and  died  March  18,  1863.  The 
Boone  family  has  been  noted  for  its  longevity. 
Daniel  Boone  was  not  a  member  of  any  church, 
but  a  believer  in  Christianity,  and  a  strictly  moral, 
temperate  man.  He  died  in  Missouri  Sept.  26,  1820. 
VAXJX,  Kichard,  lawyer,  congressman,  and 
penologist,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  19, 
1816.  His  father,  Robert  Vaux,  was  a  prominent 
citizen,who  was  distinguished  for 
public  spirit,  literary  acquire- 
ments, and  interest  in  education, 
and  the  reformation  of  criminals, 
and  who,  at  his  death,  in  1836, 
was  a  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas.  He  was  for  fourteen 
years  controller  of  public  schools, 
and'  inspector  of  the  Eastern  pen- 
itentiaiy,  and  an  originator  of  the 
public-school  system,  and  the  plan 
of  separate  imprisonment  for 
criminals.  His  son,  Richard,  en- 
tered the  law  office  of  William  M. 
Meredith,  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury under  President  Fillmore, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  be- 
fore his  majority.  He  was  sec- 
retary of  legation  at  the  court 
of  St.  James  for  one  year.  De- 
clining a  similar  position  at  St. 
Petersburg,  he  assisted  Mr.  Maxey  in  completing 
the  organization  of  the  American  legation  at  Brus- 
sels; traveled  on  the  Continent,  and,  returning  to 
London,  became  private  secretary  to  the  U.  S.  min- 
ister, Andrew  Stevenson.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
home,  in  1839,  he  was  nominated  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania house  of  representatives  ;  in  March,  1840,  was 
a  delegate  to  the  democratic  state  convention,  and 
from  1842-47  was  recorder  of  Philadelphia,  with  the 
record  that  no  decision  of  his  was  ever  reversed.  A 
volume  of  them  is  high  authority.  In  1842  he  was 
nominated  for  mayor  of  Philadelphia  by  the  democ- 
racy, with  which  party  he  has  always  been  identi- 
fied, and,  though  defeated,  the  whig  majority  was 
reduced  from  5,000  to  400.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  made  inspector  of  the  State  penitentiary,  and 
soon  after  controller  of  public  schools,  holding  thus 
three  important  offices  at  the  same  time.  In  1856  he 
was  elected  mayor,  after  three  defeats,  and  perform- 
ed valuable  work  of  oi'ganization  after  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  districts  with  the  city  ;  the  system  inau- 
gurated by  him  continuing  until  the  new  charter 
was  secured  in  1885,  which  he  helped  to  frame,  and 
which  he  outlined  in  1857.     As  president  of  the  board 
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of  directors  of  Girard  college,  in  1859,  he  introduced 
technological  instniction,  and  now  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  city  trusts,  including  the  management 
of  the  same  college.  During  the  war  he  was"  at  the 
head  of  the  state  electoral  ticket  in  the  McClellan, 
Douglas  and  Lincoln  campaigns.  In  1873  Mr.  Vaux 
was  congressman-at-large  to  the  forty -third  congress, 
and  on  Jlay  20,  1890,  was  elected  to  fill  the  un- 
expired term  of  Samuel  J.  Randall,  deceased,  in  the 
fifty-first  congress.  Mr.  Vaux  has  been  president  of 
the'  board  of  inspectors  of  the  Eastern  penitentiary 
for  forty-seven  years,  and  an  inspector  for  fifty-one, 
and  has  written  numerous  treatises  on  crime,  its 
causes  and  punishment,  in  addition  to  upward  of 
fifty  volumes  of  reports  on  that  institution.  He  is 
an  authority  on  penology,  recognized  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  is  also  a  prominent  member  of  the 
American  philosophical  society  and  the  Historical 
society  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  he  has  contributed 
many  essays.  In  masonry,  he  is  Grand  Master  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  individuality  is  strongly  marked, 
and  he  is  at  once  original  in  thought,  mind,  expre.s- 
sion,  and  appearance.  As  a  thinker  he  has  led  the 
way,  and,  like  all  independent  thinkers,  is  indiilerent 
to  the  criticisms  of  others. 

PEEUSSEB,  Christian,  merchant,  was  born 
in  Idstein,  dukedom  of  Nassau,  Germany,  in  1836. 
After  graduating  from  school,  he  learned  the  trade 
of  watchmaker  and  jeweler. 
He  emigrated  to  America  in 
July,  1844,  and  settled  in  Mil- 
waukee ;  he  became  interested 
in  the  jewehy  business,  and 
opened  a  store  on  the  site  of 
the  Kii-by  house.  Beginning 
with  a  small  stock  and  little 
encouragement  in  so  small  and 
poor  a  place  as  Milwaukee  was 
then,  the  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness was  at  first  slow,  but  under 
careful  management  trade  in- 
creased. In  1855  he  erected  the 
brick  building  at  the  corner  of 
East  Water  and  Mason  streets, 
taking  in  his  brother  Gustav  as 
a  partner.  Since  then  the  growth 
of  the  Ijusiuess  has  been  rapid, 
until  to-day  the  C.  Preusser 
jewelry  company  is  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  and 
retail  jewelry  houses  in  the  Northwest.  At  the  time 
of  his  settlement  in  the  place,  Milwaukee  was  a  mere 
overgrown  country  village,  and  Wiscon.sin  a  terri- 
tory. His  ability,  integrity,  and  sound  business  judg- 
ment, were  traits  of  character  which  his  fellow- 
citizens  were  not  slow  to  recognize,  and  Mr.  Preusser 
was  soon  called  upon  to  take  a  leading  part  during 
the  formative  period  of  his  adopted  city  and  state. 
He  helped  organize  the  volunteer  fire  department  of 
the  city,  and  was  its  treasurer  for  many  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders,  and  for  over  twenty  years 
president  of  the  Natural  history  association  of  Wis- 
consin. When  its  collections  were  presented  to  the 
city  of  Milwaukee,  in  1883,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Public  mu.seum,  and  was  active 
in  procuring  the  valuable  Ward  museum.  Mr.  Preus- 
ser was  also  treasurer  of  the  German-English  acad- 
emy, from  the  time  of  its  founding  in  1853,  and 
also  of  the  National  German  -  American  teachers' 
seminary  until  1886,  when  on  account  of  ill  health 
he  was  compelled  to  resign  both  positions.  Mr. 
Preusser  became  the  president  of  the  Mechanics  in- 
surance company,  in  1854,  a  position  he  has  held 
now  for  thirty-eight  years.  He  has  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  company  so  pro.sper,  under  his  care- 
ful management,  that  it  holds  nearly  two  millions 
of  assets,  with  a  cash  .surplus  of  over  one  million. 
3Ir.    Preusser    was    married,   in    1851,   to    Louise 


Herman  of  Dietz,  dukedom  of  Nassau,  Germany,  by 
wliom  he  had  four  children,  two  of  whom  are  yet 
(1893)  living.  A  daughter  is  Mrs.  Schneider,  the 
wife  of  an  eminent  oculist,  resident  in  Milwaukee. 
His  son  is  associated  in  business  with  him,  and  is 
treasurer  of  the  company.  Few  if  any  of  the  earlier 
settlers  of  Jlilwaukee  have  met  with  greater  success 
than  Mr.  Preusser.  From  small  beginnings  there 
has  been,  in  his  case,  steady  and  uninternipted  prog- 
ress in  all  the  material  interests  in  which  he  has  en- 
gaged. Each  year  of  energetic  effort  secured  its 
legitimate  reward,  and  his  labors  in  the  acquirement 
of  wealth  and  prosperity  have  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessful. His  reputation  as  a  business  man  is  one  of 
the  highest,  and  his  word  is  his  bond.  He  is  an 
industrious  man,  of  powerful  will,  which  subordi- 
nates circumstances  to  its  own  ends.  He  is  richly 
endowed  with  common  sense;  attachment  to  and  lib- 
erality in  the  cause  of  education  have  markied  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.  He  is  possessed  of  fine  cul- 
ture, broadened  by  extensive  travel  in  this  and  other 
countries.  His  fastidious  tastes  have  been  given  fi;ee 
scope  in  his  elegant  home  belongings.  He  has  al- 
ways been  active  in  advancing  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity, and  is  very  devoted  to  the  community  with 
wliich  he  ca.st  his  lot  so  long  ago.  A  typical  German- 
American,  and  springing  from  a  race  of  stalwart 
men,  he  takes  high  rank  among  the  men  who  have 
added  to  the  glory  of  the  commonwealth  of  Wis- 
consin. 

McCREARY,  James  Bennett,  congressman, 
was  born  in  Madison  countjr,  Ky.,  July  8,  1838. 
His  family  went  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky.  One 
grandmother,  when  a  child,  lived  in  Boonesborough, 
where  the  first  fort  in  the  state  was  erected,  and 
many  of  his  ancestors  were  citizens  of  the  "Dark 
and  Bloody  Ground."  His  grandfather  McCreary 
served  in  the  war  of  1813;  a  McCreary  was  a  Ken- 
tucky legislator  in  1809,  and  the  family  has  been 
noted  in  public  annals.  He  had  a  scientific  and 
classical  education,  and  was  graduated  in  1857,  at 
eighteen  years  of  age,  from  Centre  college,  Danville, 
Ky.  He  was  graduated,  with  first  honor  in  law,  in 
1859  in  a  class  of  forty-seven,  from  the  Cumberland 
university,  Tennessee,  and  began  practice  at  Rich- 
mond, Ky.  He  served  in  the  war  from  1863  until 
its  close  as  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry 
under  Morgan  and  Breckenridge.  He  declined  to 
be  presidential  elector  in  1868,  and 
was  elected  delegate  to  the  nation- 
al democratic  convention  in  1868; 
state  representative  in  1869,  1871 
and  1873,  and  speaker  of  the  house 
in  1871  and  1873;  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky from  1875  to  1879,  and  na- 
tional representative  in  1884, 1886, 
1888  and  1890  in  the  forty-ninth, 
fiftieth,  fifty-first  and  fifty-second 
congresses.  Gov.  McCreary  is  one 
of  the  well-rounded  public  men  of 
this  country,  and  to  the  graces  of 
the  gentleman  adds  the  qualities  of 
statesmanship.  As  legislator,  pre- 
siding officer  in  his  state  assemlily, 
executive  of  his  commonwealth, 
and  congressman,  he  has  met 
every  requirement  and  adorned  every  station.  Firm, 
courteous,  and  able,  lie  has  filled  every  place  fitly. 
As_  speaker  he  never  had  an  appeal  from  his  de- 
cisions, and  in  congress,  during  Mr.  Carlisle's  speak- 
ership, he  was  often  in  the  chair.  As  governor  his 
administration  was  strong  and  just.  He  suppressed 
a  fierce  war  of  factions  m  the  mountains.  He  was 
the  youngest  governor  and  elected  by  the  largest 
vote  ever  polled  in  Kentucky  up  to  his  election,  He 
is  always  in  his  seat  ready  for  duty.  His  congres- 
sional  career  has  been  conspicuous  and  valuable. 
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He  has  made  powerful  and  eloquent  speeches  on  ag- 
riculture, free  coinage,  the  tariff,  reciprocity,  the 
election  bill,  foreign  relations  and  other  important 
subjects,  and  he  was  the  author  and  pressed  tlie 
enactment  of  the  great  measure  which  secured  the 
International  American  conference.  He  has  been  a 
national  man,  pleading  for  fraternization,  and  advo- 
cating filing  away  forever  the  records  of  secession, 
coercion  and  reconstruction.  He  has  managed  suc- 
cessfully large  farms  in  Kentucky  and  Alabama. 
He  married,  m  1867,  Kate  Hughes,  who  has  helped 
him  to  grace  his  honors.  They  have  one  son,  Rob- 
ert H.  McCreary. 

VALENTINE,  John  J.,  the  president  of  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  express,  was  born  at  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  Nov.  13,  1840.  The  Valentine  family  from 
whom  all  in  tills  coun- 
try are  descended,  had 
its  estate,  Beudiffe  Hall, 
in  the  parish  of  Eccles, 
county  of  Lancaster, 
Eng.  The  first  of  the 
name  in  America  was 
John  Valentine,  of  Isle 
of  Wight  county,  Va., 
who  came  from  England 
about  1640,  and  died  in 
1652.  The  ancestors  of 
John  J.Valentine  settled 
in  Virginia;  his  great- 
grandfather served  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  and 
his  father,  William  Cren- 
shaw Valentine,  remov- 
ed to  Kentucky  in  early 
life,  where  he  married 
Eliza  Yates  Cunning- 
ham. John  J.  received  a  common-school  education, 
and  in  1854  began  his  business  career  with  Younglove 
Brothers,  druggists  and  agents  for  Carter,  Thomas  & 
Co.'s  stage  &  express  line  in  Bowling  Green.  About 
the  same  year  the  construction  of  railroads  was  be- 
gun in  that  section  of  the  country,  and  as  it  pro- 
gressed express  facilities  were  secured  by  O'Bannon, 
Kean  &  Co.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  who  occupied 
both  stage  and  railroad  lines,  but  the  Adams  ex- 
press company  obtained  similar  rights,  and  Mr.  Val- 
entine became  identified  with  that  company,  con- 
tinuing in  its  service  until  the  winter  of  1861,  when 
he  resigned,  and  in  the  following  spring  removed  to 
California,  where  he  was  soon  appointed  joint  agent 
for  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  express,  the  Pioneer  stage 
company,  and  the  California  state  telegiaph  com- 
panyt  at  Strawberiy  Valley,  El  Dorado  county,  but 
was  shortly  afterward  transferred  to  Virginia  City, 
Nev.,  as  agent  there  for  the  Overland  mail  company 
and  the  Pioneer  stage  company.  Continuing  to  de- 
velop qualities  adapted  to  transportation  business, 
Mr.  Valentine  was  next  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Pacific  Division  of  the  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s 
express.  He  was  advanced  from  time  to  time,  and 
in  1868  was  offered  a  manager's  position  at  New 
York  headquarters,  but  declined.  In  1869,  how- 
ever, he  accepted  the  position  of  general  superin- 
tendent of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  express  headquar- 
ters in  that  city  ;  but  the  business  of  the  company 
at  that  time  being  chiefly  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
general  office  was  transferred  to  San  Francisco, 
where  Mr.  Valentine  has  resided   since   1870.     In 

1883  he  was  elected  a  director  of  the  company,  and 
vice-president,  continuing  at  the  same  time  as  gen- 
eral superintendent.     It  having  become  necessary  in 

1884  to  create  a  new  office,  that  of  general  manager, 
Mr.  Valentine  was  unanimously  elected  to  fill  it.  In 
1893  he  was  elected  president  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  board,  and  is  filling  the  office  without  re- 
linquishing his  thorough  oversight  of  the  practical 
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details  of  the  business.  Notwithstanding  his  busi- 
ness career  Mr.  Valentine  finds  time  each  year  to  pre- 
pare and  publish  a  summary  of  the  produce  of  gold 
and  silver  of  the  entire  country,  which  is  compre- 
hensive in  its  research,  and  is  generally  recognized 
as  a  reliable  and  leading  authority  on  the  subject. 
In  1891  his  contributions  to  the  press  on  the  question 
of  free  coinage  of  silver  were  remarkable  for  close 
reasoning,  careful  research,  and  formidable  array  of 
statistical  figures  in  support  of  conclusions.  The 
gist  of  his  contention  on  this  subject  is  that,  to  pre- 
serve honest  money,  an  absolute  parity  of  value 
must  be  maintained  between  gold  and  silver,  and 
that  this  can  not  be  effected  by  removing  all  re- 
strictions whatever  to  the  coinage  of  silver,  the 
inevitable  effect  of  which  would  be  to  create  a  glut 
in  the  home  market,  and  depreciate  its  value.  Mr. 
Valentine  has  been  an  extensive  reader,  has  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  great  charitable  movements 
of  the  age  in  seasons  of  public  calamity,  and  has 
always  been  actively  interested  in  the  religious 
and  educational  institutions  of  the  community  in 
which  he  resides.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Advent 
Episcopal  church  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  vice-president 
of  the  Young  men's  Christian  association,  is  an  ef- 
ficient officer,  a  public-spirited  man,  and  one  whose 
presence  and  influence  are  constantly  felt  and  grate- 
fully appreciated. 

KTTSK,  Thomas  Jefferson,  general,  was  born  in 
Pendleton  district,  S.  C. ,  Dec.  5, 1803.    His  father  was 
an  Irish  stonemason.     His  education  and  law  studies 
were  superintended  by  John  C.  Calhoun.     He  re- 
moved to  Georgia,  at  once  became  a  prominent  law- 
yer, married  a  daughter  of  Gen.  Cleveland,  and  in  •. 
the  winter  of  1834-35  removed  to  Nacogdoches,  ', 
Tex.     In  1836  he  was  a  delegate  at  the  convention  , 
which  declared  Texas  an  independent  republic,,  ajjd  ' 
from  that  time  his  energies  were  devoted  itp  her  , 
cause.     He  was  appointed  succes-  ,     "     ' , 

sively  to  the  positions  of  secretary 
of  war,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  brigadier -general  of 
the  republic,  and  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  repub- 
lic. This  last  office  he  held  for  a 
time,  then  resigned,  and  for  a  few 
years  practiced  law.  In  1845  he 
was  elected  a  delegate  from  Na- 
cogdoches to  the  convention  as- 
sembled to  frame  a  constitution 
for  the  proposed  state  of  Texas; 
on  the  4th  of  July  was  elected 
president,  and  in  1846  took  his 
seat  in  congress  as  one  of  the 
first  two  senators  from  the  state 
of  Texas,  the  other  being  Gen. 
Sam  Houston.  He  filled  this 
position  for  eleven  years,  and  for 
some  time  held  the  office  of  pres- 
ident pro  tem.  of  the  U.  S.  senate.  He  was  a  man 
of  tall  and  commanding  presence,  had  deep-set 
eyes  and  a  benevolent  countenance,  and  was  hon- 
ored and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  both  in  pub- 
lic and  private  life.  He  sustained  the  relations  of 
citizen,  soldier  and  statesman  with  equal  nobility, 
and  his  death  was  mourned  by  the  entire  population 
of  Texas.  Temporary  aberration  of  the  mind  caused 
his  death  by  his  own  hand  at  Nacogdoches,  Tex., 
July  39,  1857.  .    ^^ 

MOBBIS,  Lewis,  statesman,  was  born  in  JNew 
York  city  in  1671.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
army  of"  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  went  to  New  York 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  purchased  3,000  acres  of 
land  near  the  city,  in  what  is  now  known  as  Mor- 
risania.  The  son,  a  lawyer,  was  appointed  to  the 
bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Jersey  in  1693, 
and  he  did  much  to  promote  its  separation  from  New 
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York.  In  the  New  York  assembly  he  was  an  in- 
tense opponent  of  the  English  Gov.  Cornbury.  He 
served  as  chief  justice  both  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  from  1710  to  1738;  was  New  York  state  coun- 
cilor, New  Jersey's  first  governor  (1738),  which  office 
he  held  until  his  death.  He  died  at  Kingsbury, 
N.  J.,  May  31,  1746. 

COOPER,  Peter,  philanthropist,  was  born  in 
the  city  of  New  York  Feb.  13,  1791.  His  birthplace 
was  a  house  which  stood  not  far  from  Coenties  slip. 
His  grandfather,  on  his  mother's  side,  was  John 
Campbell,  an  alderman  of  the  city, 
and  a  deputy  quartermaster-gen- 
eral during  the  revolutionary  war, 
who  expended  a  large  private  for- 
tune in  that  cause.  Mr.  Cooper's 
father  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  pa- 
triot army.  After  the  war  was 
ended  he  settled  in  New  York  for 
a  time,  where  he  had  a  hat  factory, 
and  the  earliest  recollections  of 
Peter  Cooper  went  back  to  the 
time  when  his  head  was  just  about 
the  height  of  a.,  ordinary  table, 
and  when  he  did  his  share  of  the 
hat-making  by  pulling  hairs  out  of 
rabbit-skins.  From  this  preliminary 
work  he  progressed  through  the  dlf- 
erent  departments,  until  he  was  able 
to  make  every  part  of  a  hat.  The 
elder  Cooper  did  a  fairly  successful 
business,  but  he  had  a  large  family, 
and  for  a  time  he  gave  up  hat-mak- 
ing and  went  to  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  where  he  carried 
on  a  country  store,  combining  with  this  business 
that  of  brewing.  Afterward  the  family  lived  at  Cat- 
skill,  and  later  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  thence  removed 
to  Newburgh,  while  the  business  which  supported 
the  family  was  sometimes  hat-making,  sometimes 
brick-making,  and,  again,  brewing.  In  all  these  differ- 
ent trades  young  Peter  assisted  his  father  industrious- 
ly and  assiduously,  vrith  the  result,  however,  that  up 
to  his  seventeenth  year  he  had  but  little  opportunity 
for  education,  only  attending  school  during  one  year, 
and  that  only  for  half-day  sessions.  Eventually  tlis 
hard  work  and  little  achievement  palled  upon  him, 
and  he  determined  to  start  out  for  himself.  He  went 
to  New  York,  and  apprenticed  himself  to  a  coach- 
maker  for  four  years.  His  grandmother,  who  owned 
some  property,  gave  him  the  free  use  of  a  room 
in  a  rear  building  on  Broadway  which  belonged  to 
her,  and  there  young  Cooper  began  to  devefop  his 
natural  ingenuity  and  mechanical  capacity  :  at  first, 
by  carving  parts  used  in  coach-making,  which  he 
sold  to  his  employer,  and  then  by  such  outside  work 
as  he  could  get,  and  at  this  time  he  gave  the  first 
evidence  of  his  inventive  capacity  by  making  a  ma- 
chine for  mortising  the  hubs  of  carriage  -  wheels. 
On  completing  his  apprenticeship,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  his  employer  offered  to  lend  him 
capital  enough  to  start  a  shop  and  set  him  up  in  busi- 
ness. This  proposition  was  rejected  because  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  invincible  repugnance  to  running  in  debt. 
While  on  a  visit  to  his  brother  at  Hempstead,  L.  I., 
he  obtained  a  situation  with  a  man  who  mapufactur- 
ed  machines  for  shearing  cloth,  and  here  he  remained 
for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  bought 
the  right  to  manufacture  shearing  machines  for  the 
state  of  New  York  on  his  own  account.  In  this  busi- 
ness he  was  very  successful,  and  had  saved  up  about 
$500,  when,  his  father  being  oppressed  with  debt,  Mr. 
Cooper  gave  up  the  entire  sum  for  his  relief.  Re- 
turning to  the  manufacture  of  his  shearing  machines, 
Mr.  Cooper  made  an  improvement  which  largely  in- 
creased his  business,  particularly  during  the  war  of 
1813,  when  these  machines  were  in  great  demand. 
A.t  the  close  of  the  war  the  business  fell  oil,  and  Mr. 


Cooper  gave  it  up.     He  had,  however,  saved  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  out  of  his  machine  manu- 
facture, and  now  purchased  a  twenty-years'  lease  of 
two  hou.ses  and  six  lots  of  ground  where  the  Bible 
house  was  afterward  erected,  directly  opposite  the 
Cooper  Union,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  streets, 
and  Third  and  Fourth  avenues.  New  York.    Here 
he  put  up  four  wooden  dwelling-houses,  in  one  of 
which  he  carried  on  the  grocery  business  for  three 
years.     He  then  purchased  a  glue  factoiy,  with  its 
stock  and  buildings,  on  a  lease  of  twenty-one  years, 
located    between    Thirty-first    and    Thirty-fourth 
streets,  covering  three  acres  of  ground,  for  which  he 
paid  $3,000,  and  where  he  started  the  manufacture 
of  glue,  oil,  whiting,  prepared  chalk,  and  isinglass. 
He  continued  to  carry  on  this  business,  soon  obtain- 
ing the  reputation  of  making  the  best  glue  in  the 
market,  and  at  the  same  time  supporting  his  aged 
parents  and  two  maiden  sisters,  besides  paying  for 
the  medical  education  of  one  of  his  brothers.     After 
his  twenty-one-year  lease  expired,  Mr.  Cooper  pur- 
chased ten  acres  of  ground  on  Maspeth  avenue,  Wil- 
liamsburgh,  to  which  place  he  removed  his  business, 
and  where  it  was  from  that  time  forward  continued. 
By  the  year  1838,  when  Mr.  Cooper  was  thirty-seven 
years  old,  he  was  quite  a  rich  man,  and  able,  with 
two  partners,  whom  he  shortly  after  bought  out,  to 
purchase  3,000  acres  of  land  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  at  a  cost  of  $105,000.  Here  he  set  up 
the  great  Canton  iron  works,  and  some  time  later  a 
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rolling-mill,  the  entire  establishment  proving  to  be  a 
most  lucrative  investment.  Some  time  in  1880  Mr. 
Cooper  built  the  locomotive  engine  called  the  "Tom 
Thumb,"  which  was  tried  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad,  and  successfully  demonstrated  the  practi- 
cability of  using  locomotives  on  the  road,  although 
it  was  too  small  to  be  of  much  service.  This  was 
followed,  however,  a  few  months  later  by  the  con- 
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stmction  at  the  "West  Point  foundry,  N.  T.,  of  the 
locomotive  "Best  Friend,"  which  was  the  first  one 
mult  in  the  United  States  for  actual  service.  Mr. 
Cooper  eventually  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  iron 
works,  making  a  very  considerable  sum  by  the  opera- 
taon,  hut  he  afterward  built  an  iron  foundry  in 
Thirty-third  street,  near  Third  avenue,  New  York  ; 
also  enormous  iron  works  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
three  large  blast  furnaces  at  Phillipsburgh,  Pa.,  be- 
sides buying  the  Durham  furnaces,  twenty-five  miles 
from  Trenton,  for  which  he  paid  $260,000.  In  his 
glue  factory,  his  iron  works,  and  his  mining  opera- 
tions Mr.  Cooper  employed  over  2,500  workmen. 
He  became  one  of  the  heaviest  iron  manufacturers 
in  the  country,  at  length  forming  the  company  called 
the  Trenton  iron  works,  including  rolling-mills, 
blast  furnaces,  a  wire  factory,  and  11,000  acres  of 
land  known  as  the  Ringwood  property.  Mr.  Coop- 
er's inventive  genius  was  continually  employed  while 
he  was  busy  conducting  his  various  operations,  and- 
among  his  inventions  was  a  machine  for  grinding 
plate  of  any  size  to  a  perfect  plane  ;  another  was  a 
cylindrical  machine  for  puddling  iron  and  reducing 
ore  and  pig  metals  to  wrought  iron,  and  still  another 
was  a  process  by  which  he  employed  condensed  air 
as  a  propelling  power.  When  Cyrus  W.  Field  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable,  Mr.  Cooper 
was  president  of  the  Korth  American  telegraph  com- 
pany, which  at  that  time  controlled  more  than  half 
of  all  the  telegraph  lines  in  the  country.  He  was 
also  president  of  the  New  York,  Newfoundland  and 
London  telegraph  company.  In  company  with  Cy- 
rus W.  Field,  Moses  Taylor,  Marshall  O.  Roberts, 
and  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  Peter  Cooper  completed  the 
work  of  laying  a  line  of  telegraph  across  Newfound- 
land, and  a  cable  across  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
the  whole  designed  as  a  part  of  a  line  to  connect 
Europe  with  America  by  telegraph  ;  and  the  final 
successful  laying  of  tlie  Atlantic  cable,  which  com- 
pleted this  vast  scheme,  was  in  a  very  great  degree 
due  to  the  unflagging  efforts  of  Mr.  Cooper  in  behalf 
of  the  enterprise.  At  a  very  early  period,  after  his 
success  in  business  was  established,  Mr.  Cooper  con- 
ceived the  idea,  which  was  eventually  produced  to 
the  world  in  the  Cooper  institute,  designed  "to  be 
forever  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  science  and 
art  in  their  application  to  the  varied  and  useful  pur- 
poses of  life."  He  purchased  the  necessary  land, 
and,  as  early  as  1853,  began  to  build  the  magnificent 
structure,  completed  in  five  years,  which  cost  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  and  which  became 
known  throughout  the  country  as  the  Cooper  union. 
On  Apr.  20,  1859,  Mr.  Cooper  gave  a  deed  of  the 
property  to  the  trustees  named  in  the  act  of  incor- 
poration passed  by  the  state  legislature.  The  prop- 
erty included  the  building,  constructed  of  brown 
stone,  standing  195  feet  on  Third  avenue,  146  feet 
on  Eighth  street,  165  feet  on  Fourth  avenue,  and 
seventy  feet  on  Seventh  street.  New  Y'ork.  The 
purpose  of  the  Cooper  institute  was  practically  to 
furnish  a  series  of  free  schools  of  instruction  in  art 
and  science,  a  free  reading-room,  and  free  courses 
of  popular  lectures  on  subjects  scientific,  artistic,  and 
social.  An  endowment  of  $150,000,  designed  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  reading-room  and  the  increase 
of  the  library ;  and  the  rent  of  stores,  offices,  and 
large  and  small  halls  in  the  building  supported  the 
institution.  While  mucli  of  Mr.  Cooper's  life  was 
devoted  to  the  successful  carrying  on  of  his  great 
business  projects  and  of  his  noble  beneficent  under- 
takings, he  found  time  also  for  the  consideration  of 
great  public  questions  of  politics  and  political  econ- 
omy. Universally  respected  and  admired  for  his 
many  noble  quantities,  and  the  general  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  his  character,  any  enunciation  of  his 
on  important  public  topics  was  certain  to  find  ear- 
nest and  thoughtful  hearers  or  readers.  In  1876  an  in- 


dependent party  nominated  Mr.  Cooper  as  its  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  and  he  received  nearly  100,  - 
000  votes.  Mr.  Cooper  married,  in  1814,  Miss  Bedell 
of  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  with  whom  he  lived  fifty-six 
years  in  complete  domestic  happiness  and  concords 
Mrs.  Cooper  died  in  December,  1869,  on  the  fifty-si.xth 
anniversary  of  their  wedding-day.  They  had  six 
children — two  sons  and  four  daughters,  of  whom 
only  a  daughter  and  son  survived.  Mr..  Cooper  died 
in  New  York  city  Apr.  4,  1883. 

COOPER,  Edward,  mayorof  New  York  city, and 
a  son  of  the  well-known  philanthropist,  Peter  Cooper, 
was  born  in  New  York  city  Oct.  26,  1824.  After  re- 
ceiving a  public-school  education  he  went  to  Colum- 
bia college,  where  he  did  not  remain  long  enough  to 
graduate.  He  received,  however,  in  1845,  from  this 
institution,  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  After  he 
had  passed  some  time  on  the  Continent,  Mr,  Cooper 
returned  to  New  York  and  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Cooper,  Hewitt  &  Co., 
which  has  furnished  two  may- 
ors of  New  York  city  and  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States.  As  Peter 
Cooper  advanced  in  years  he 
left  very  much  of  his  business 
in  the  hands  of  his  son  and  of 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  his  son-in- 
law.  Edward  Cooper  made  a 
special  study  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  and  steel,  and  took 
special  charge  of  the  great  iron 
and  steel  works  in  New  Jer- 
sey, which  were  managed  by 
the  firm.  Mr.  Cooper  has  al- 
ways been  a  democrat.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the 
committee  of  seventy,  through 
whose  efforts,  in  the  main,  the 
dishonest  Tweed  ring  was  over- 
thrown. Mr.  Cooper  was  elected  mayor  of  New 
Y'ork  in  1879,  and  proved  an  active,  energetic  and 
eiHcient  magistrate.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Charleston  convention  of  1860,-and  to  most  of  the 
democratic  national  conventions  held  since  that  date. 
He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Cooper  union  and  of  several 
other  corporations. 

TKAMMELIi,  Leander  Newton,  chairman 
of  the  Georgia  railroad  commission,  was  bom  in 
Habersham  county,  Ga.,  June  5,  1830.  His  grand- 
father, William  Trammell,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
was  a  gallant  revolutionary  sol- 
dier, who  fought  in  the  battles  of 
Cowpens  and  Savannah,  and  lost 
an  arm  at  King's  Mountain.  His 
father,  Jehu  Trammell,  was  bom 
in  Union  District,  S.  C.;  settled 
in  Habersham  county,  Ga.,  in 
1818,  and  was  twice  state  senator. 
His  mother,  Elizabeth  Fain,  was 
French,  and  a  grandniece  of  Ba- 
ron Fain  of  Bonaparte's  staff. 
The  Fains  came  from  France  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  moved  to  East 
Tennessee  during  the  revolution, 
Leander  went  to  country  schools, 
and  worked  on  the  farm  until  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  when  he  studied 
for  fifteen  months  on  Batt  Creek, 
Tehn.,  at  a  boarding  school,  now 
Hiwassee  college.  After  teaching 
school,  he  attended  the  law  school  at  Lebanon.  Tenn., 
and  in  October,  1857,  settled  at  Ringgold,  Ga.  He 
was  elected  representative  to  the  legislature  in  1861 
and  1863 ;  was  a  member  of  the  reconstmction  con- 
stitutional convention  in  1867-68  ;  declined  a  nomi- 
nation to  the  state  senate  in  1868 ;  was  president  of 
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the  senate  in  1870,  1871,  1872,  and  1873  ;  a  Tilden 
elector  in  1876  ;  a  member  of  the  committee  of  revi- 
sion in  the  state  constitutional  convention  of  1887  ; 
president  of  the  state  democratic  convention  of  1881, 
and  chairman  of  the  state  democratic  executive  com- 
mittee in  1881-83.  He  was  appointed  railroad  com- 
missioner by  Gov.  Colquitt  in  October,  1881  ;  was 
reappointed  by  Gov.  Gordon  in  1887,  and  made 
chairman  of  tlie  commissio.  in  1890.  Mr.  Trammell 
has  been  one  of  the  most  f  \r-seeing  public  men  of 
his  state,  a  wise  leader,  a"d  an  unerring  judge  of 
public  sentiment.  His  practical  ability  and  conserv- 
atism have  given  him  a  st  ig  influence  in  the  legis- 
lation and  politics  of  Georgia.  He  has  displayed 
marked  ability  and  fidelity  in  all  his  posts  of  honor. 
He  was  an  admirable  presiding  officer  in  the  senate  ; 
fought  for  the  people's  interest  against  every  bad 
measure  in  the  reconstruction  convention,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  democratic  executive  committee, 
secured  the  abolition  of  the  objectionable  two-thirds 
rule.  He  married,  in  1856,  at  Blairsville,  Ga. ,  Zeno- 
bia  J. ,  daughter  of  Elihu  S.  Barclay  of  Virginia. 

COLIilNS,  Frederick  W.,  U.  S.  marshal  for 
the  southern  district  of  Mississippi,  was  born  in  Pike 
count)''  of  that  state  Sept.  14,  1846.  He  is  the  oldest 
of  six  sons  of  Chauncey  Collins,  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut, who  left  his  home  when 
a  young  man,  and  after  extensive 
travel  in  the  southern  states  mar- 
ried Amelia  Woodruff,  an  amiable 
Mississippi  woman,  and  settled  in 
Pike  county  in  1848,  where  he  es- 
tablished a  tannery.  During  the 
civil  war  his  father  was  a,  stanch 
Union  man,  and  Prederickwas  early 
imbued  with  Union  principles. 
Though  environed  by  secession 
neighbors  and  harassed  by  Confed- 
erate conscript  officers  he  persist- 
ently refused  to  enter  the  Confeder- 
ate service  and  declared  that  he 
would  not  fire  upon  the  flag  of  his 
own  country.  The  avowal  of  these 
principles  placed  him  under  sur- 
veillance, but  his  unwavering  ad- 
herence to  them,  coupled  with 
a  strong  force  of  character  for  one  of  his  years, 
aided  in  building  up  in  that  section  a  strong  Union 
sentiment,  thus  rendering  it  possible  for  him  to 
escape  the  vengeance  of  the  storm  created  by  the 
secession  movement.  After  the  civil  war  ended, 
having  but  limited  opportunities  and  means,  and  not 
having  reached  his  majority,  he  finished  a  common- 
school  education  and  taught  school  two  years  with 
remarkable  success.  Being  a  known  Union  man 
and  republican  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  circuit 
court  of  his  county  by  Gov.  James  L.  Alcorn  in  1870; 
was  elected  in  1871  and  re-elected  in  1873  to  the  same 
ottice,  commanding  the  solid  support  of  his  own 
party  and  the  conservative  element  of  the  opposing 
party.  Being  defeated  in  what  is  known  there  as 
the  "political  revolution"  of  1875,  he  entered  a  mer- 
cantile establishment  as  bookkeeper,  serving  at  the 
same  time  as  mayor  of  the  county  town,  to  which 
office  he  was  elected  without  his  solicitation.  He 
removed  to  Summit,  in  the  same  county,  in  1878, 
was  appointed  postmaster  there  and  served  in  that 
capacity  for  about  seven  years,  canying  on  a  mer- 
cantile business  also.  His  successor  was  appointed 
under  President  Cleveland's  administration,  and  Mr. 
Collins  was  for  nearly  five  years  the  southern  travel- 
ing agent  for  the  Collins  Bros,  drug  company,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  During  these  years,  however,  he  was 
prominently  identified  with  the  politics  of  his  state, 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  state  republican  executive 
committee,  and  as  a  candidate  for  representative  to 
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the  legislature  was  defeated  by  what  is  known  as  the 
"Mississippi  plan."  In  May,  1890,  upon  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  governor  of  his  state,  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Harrison  as  alternate  commissioner  to 
the  International  exhibition  at  Chicago,  and  in  De- 
cember of  the  same  year  was  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent to  the  office  of  marshal  of  the  United  States  for 
the  southern  district  of  Mississippi,  which  position 
he  now  holds.  He  is  married  and  has  four  sons  and 
four  daughters  ;  is  a  gentleman  of  high  social  stand- 
ing, and  by  his  efficiency  and  probity  of  character 
commands  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  political 
adversaries,  as  evidenced  by  the  warm  support  he 
received  as  a  candidate  for  the  marshalship  from 
the  member  of  congress  from  his  district,  the  cir- 
cuit judge,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  both  the  Mis- 
sissippi senators ;  his  cause  being  espoused  on  the 
republican  side  at  Washington  by  John  R.  Lynch 
and  B.  K.  Bruce.  During  his  candidacy  for  this 
office  the  Summit  "  Sentinel,"  a  local  newspaper, 
contained  the  following  editorial:  "Though  he  is 
an  uncompromising  republican  we  are  bound  to  ad- 
mit that  Mr.  Collins  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  peculiar  qualities  necessary  to  make  a  success- 
ful and  satisfactory  U.  S.  marshal.  He  is  broad- 
gauge  in  everything  ;  he  is  keen  in  perception  and 
heroic  in  execiition  ;  he  is  always  courteous,  and  is 
without  the  arrogance  that  so  often  deforms  good 
executive  ability." 

ROBINSON,  William  Erigena,  journalist, 
was  born  in  county  Tyrone,  Ireland,  May  6,  1814. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  the  classical  school 
at  Cookstown,  and  afterward  became  a  student  in 
Belfast  academy.  In  1836  he  emigrated  to  America, 
and  subseqently  matriculated  at  Yale  college,  grad- 
uating in  1841  from  this  institution.  While  at  Yale 
he  founded  the  Yale  "Banner."  He  afterward  be- 
came distinguished  as  an  editor,  being  editorially 
connected  with  the  New  Haven  "Daily  Courier," 
the  Buffalo  "Express,"  the  "Irish  World,"  and 
other  journals.  During  the  early  days  of  the  New 
York  "Tribune"  Mr.  Robinson  was  its  Washington 
correspondent,  and  while  engaged  on  that  paper 
wrote  under  the  nom  de  plutne  of  ' '  Richelieu, "  ob- 
taining quite  a  reputation  for  the  pungent  character 
of  his  articles.  In  1862  President  Lincoln  appointed 
him  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  first  dis- 
trict. He  served  four  years,  and  in  1866  was  elected 
to  congress  from  the  second  district  of  Kings  county. 
In  1880  and  1882  he  was  again  elected,  and  by  his 
warm  advocacy  of  tlie  cause  of  imprisoned  Irish- 
American  Fenian  prisoners,  obtained  the  soubriquet 
of  "  Pat  Malloy  "  Robinson.  His  course  at  this  time 
was  marked  by  a  sturdy  purity  of  purpose  that  no 
criticism,  however  hostile,  affected.  He  later  be- 
came an  independent  candidate,  with  a  republican 
indorsement,  for  congress,  and  in  1884  was  an  inde- 
pendent candidate,  but  was  defeated.  In  1847  Mr. 
Robinson  organized  a  movement  for  the  relief  of 
Ireland,  and  secured  the  authorization  from  congress 
for  sending  the  U.  8.  frigate  Macedonian  with  pro- 
visions to  his  native  land.  He  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  land  league,  always  maintaining,  how- 
ever, that  force  alone  would  bring  the  Bntish  to 
grant  freedom  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Robinson  was  a  man 
of  commanding  presence — above  the  average  height, 
with  curling  gray  locks,  strongly  marked  features, 
and  well-knit  frame,  he  was  a  distinguished  figure 
wherever  he  went.  He  was  married,  in  1858,  to 
Helen  A.  Dougherty,  a  daughter  of  George  Dough- 
erty, of  Newark,  N.  J.  His  son,  John  E.  Robinson, 
is  a  well-known  newspaper  man.  Mr.  Robiu.son 
died  at  Brooklj^n,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  23,  1892.  Dr.  Tal- 
mage,  in  delivering  his  funeral  oration,  in  speaking 
of  his  journalistic  work,  said:  "  Among  all  the  relics 
by  his  sons  and  daughters  kept  sacred,  keep  most 
sacred  your  father's  pen.     It  was  a  graceful  instru- 
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ment,  and  from  it  dropped  what  rhythms,  what  wit, 
what  sadness,  what  graphic  description  of  men  and 
things,  and,  when  they  were  demanded,  what  satire 
and  righteous  seorn  !  Yes,  keep  that  pen;  for  there 
are  not  many  like  it — so  fertile  and  so  multi-potent. 
Born  of  that  pen  were  whole  libraries.  His  work, 
like  thousands  of  those  forgotten,  has  been  built  up 
into  the  grandeur  and  intelligence  of  the  American 
nation." 

HAMILTON,  Robert,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Hamburg,  Sussex  county,  N.  J.,  Dec.  9,  1809,  son  of 
Benjamin  Hamilton,  a  member  of  the  governor's 
council  under  the  old  constitution,  and  occupying 
the  same  honorable  position  in 
the  senate  and  assembly  under 
the  new.  His  mother  was  Sarah 
Edsall,  daughter  of  James  and 
^^^  Mary  (Simpson)  Edsall.   James 

''^''*^/     irtiv.jjjjB         Edsall  settled  in  Vernon  town- 
S^-V  'irfSiUPPlSf  ship,    Sussex    county,    N.   J., 

about  1770,  and  was  a  farmer 
and  a  soldier  in  the  revolution- 
ary war.     The  first  of  the  fam- 
ily in  America  was  Samuel  Ed- 
sall, who  came  from  Berkshire 
county,   Eng.,  and  located  ia 
New    Amsterdam  (now    New 
York),  in  the  year  1650.     He 
was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
Philip  Carteret,  the  first  pro- 
prietary governor  of  east  New 
Jersey.  James  Hamilton,  grand- 
father   of    Robert,   settled    in 
Frankfort     township,      Sussex 
county,   about  the   middle   of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  a  contractor  and 
builder.     He  fought  with  the  troops  from  Sussex 
county  in  the  revolution.  Robert's  grandmother  was 
Sarah  Price,  daughter  of  Francis  Price,  an  officer  in 
the  revolutionary  army,  and  a  great-uncle  of  Rod- 
man M.  Price,  governor  of  New  Jersey.    Robert  re- 
ceived a  good  academic  education  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  county,  and  as  a  youth  was  employed  in 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  court,  at  the 
same  time  pursuing  his  law  studies.     He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1836,  and  soon  rose  to  a  command- 
ing position  in  the  profession.     He  was  a  perfect 
master  of  the  science  of  pleading,  very  skillful  in  the 
trial  of  causes,  and  an  able  and  eloquent  advocate. 
While  he  filled  many  positions  of  trust  and  honor, 
and  was  a  man  of  large  business  affairs,  he  kept  act- 
ively in  the  line  of  his  profession,  and  with  scru- 
pulous fidelity  discharged  every  duty  he  owed  to  his 
clients.     He  was  married  in  1836  to  his  cousin,  Sarah 
A.  Edsall,  daughter  of  Joseph  E.  Edsall,  a  citizen 
of  Hamburg,    Sussex  county,  occupying  a  distin- 
guished position,  possessed  of  wealth,  a  large  owner 
of  agricultural  and  mineral  lands,  and  extensively 
engaged  in    milling   and  blast-furnace  indu.stries. 
He  was,  during  his  lifetime,  clerk  of  the  court,  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  and  of  the  council,  judge  of 
the  county  court,  and  democratic  representative  in 
the  U.  S.  congress  from  1845  to  1849.     Mr.  Ham- 
ilton was  a  delegate  to  the  democratic  national  con- 
ventions held  in  Charleston,  8.  C,  and   Baltimore. 
Md.,   in  1861,   and    supported  the  nomination  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.     He  was  member  of  the  assem- 
bly of  New  Jersey,  and   speaker  of  that  body  in 
1863-64.     He  served  as  representative  from  his  dis- 
trict in  the  U.  S.  congress  from  1873  to  1877.     He 
was  prosecutor  of  the  pleas  of  Sussex  county  for 
several  successive  terms,  was  director  of  the  Morris 
and  Essex  railroad,  president  of  the  Merchants'  na- 
tional bank  from  its  organization  in  1865  to  the  date 
of  his  death,  and  also  president  of  the  Dennis  library. 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  P.  B. 
church,  and  for  many  years  senior  warden  of  Christ 


church,  Newton,  as  well  as  delegate  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  diocese  of  New  Jersey  for  over 
forty  years.  In  his  charities  he  was  liberal,  and  in 
the  management  of  church  affairs  always  active. 
His  law  practice  made  him  a  familiar  figure  in  all 
the  courts  of  the  state.  Mr.  Hamilton  died  at  New- 
ton, N.  J.,  March  14,  1878,  leaving  a  wife  and  a 
daughter,  Virginia,  wife  of  M.  I.  Southard. 

S0TTL£),  Pierre,  U.  3.  senator  and  minister  to 
Spain,  was  born  at  CastHlou,  in  the  department  of 
Gironde,  twenty-six  miles-,  east  of  Bordeaux,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1803,  son  of  a  judge  and  lieutenant-general 
in  the  army  of  the  Prenfd'j  republic.     He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Toulouse  and  at  Bor- 
deaux, but  at  fifteen  was  involved  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Boui-bons  and  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  to  live  as  a  shepherd  for  a  year. 
After  this  he  taught  and  studied  in  Paris,  became  a 
journalist  there,  was  brought  to  trial  in  1825  for  an 
attack  on  the  government,  defended  his  conduct  in 
a  tone  of  lofty  independence,  and  was  sentenced  to 
a  fine  and  imprisonment  in  St.  Pelagic.     He  escaped 
to  England,  went  to  Hayti  in  the  fall  of  1826,  and 
thence  wandered  to  Baltimore,  to  New  Orleans,  to 
Tennessee,  where  he  was  entertained  for  a  time  by 
President  Jackson,  and  to  Bardstown,  Ky.,  where 
he  labored  as  a  gardener  and  learned  the  JSnglish 
language.     After  severe  experiences  of  poverty  and 
varied  hardsliip,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  to 
partnership  in  a  legal  firm  at  New  Orleans,  and  rose 
to  great  eminence  as  a  pleader.     Entering  politics  as 
a  states'  rights  democrat,  he  was-  sent  to  the  Louis- 
iana senate  in  1845,  and  two  years  later  to  that  of  the 
United  States  to  complete  a  vacant  term.     There  he 
remained  till  1853,  and  was  noted 
for  his  oratorical  powers  and  his 
advanced  opinions.     He  speedily 
became  a  leader  of  the  extreme 
southern  faction,  opposed  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850,and  was 
often  pitted  against  Clay  and  Web- 
ster, who  testified  to  his  ability  in 
debate.    His  career  as  minister  to 
Spain,  1853-55,  to  which  President 
Pierce  sent  him  with  a  view  to  the 
annexation  of  Cuba,  was  rather 
sensational  than  successful.     He 
severely    wounded    Turgol,    the 
French  ambassador,  in  a   duel, 
was    accused,    though    without 
proof,  of  complicity  in  the  Mad- 
rid revolt  of  Aug.  28, 1854;  with- 
held a  treaty  for  reciprocity  of 
trade  with  Cuba,  which  had  been 
negotiated  by  the  U.  S.  secretary  of  legation,  and 
with  James  Buchanan  and  J.  Y.  Mason  met  in  con- 
ference at  Ostend  and  Aix  in  the  fall  of  1854,  and 
put  forth  the  famous  manifesto  which  proposed  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba  by  force  in  the  event  of  Spain's 
continued  refusal  to  sell  the  island.  Disgusted  with  the 
failure  of  this  plan,  and  scarcely  a  persona  grata_  at 
the  Spanish  court,  he  gave  up  his  post  the  following 
summer,  resumed  his  practice  at  home  and  promoted 
the  project  of  a  Tehuantepec  canal  in  Mexico.     In 
1860-61  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  "fire-eater,"  and  op- 
posed the  secession  of  his  state,  foreseeing  and  pre- 
dicting the  sad  results  of  a  civil  war.     He  went  to 
Europe  as  an  agent  of  the  Confederacy,  but  soon 
came  back,  was  arrested  after  the  capture  of  New  Or- 
leans in  1863,  and  confined  for  some  months  in  Fort 
Lafayette;  served  on  Gen.  Beauregard's  staff  in  the 
defence  of  Charieslon,  and  was  made  a  brigadier  for 
a  special  service,  but  accomplished  nothing.    He  re- 
tired to  Havana,  took  part  in  1864  in  Dr.  ,W.  M- 
Gwin's  abortive  plan  to  colonize  Sonora  in  Mexico, 
returned  to  New  Orleans  after  the  war,  and  died 
there  March  16,  1870. 
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HEERMANS,  Charles  Abram,  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  March  10,  1843.  His  father, 
Sylvanus  Heermans,  was  bom  at  Wilkes-Barre  in 
1810;  his  mother,  Martha  M.  Thorp,  was  born  in 
Oswego  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1817,  and  both  were  of 
American  descent.  The  family  moved  to  Preston 
county,  W.  Va.,  when  Charles 
was  but  four  years  old.  His 
father  was  an  active  politician, 
and  represented  his  county  in 
the  national  whig  convention 
that  nominated  Gen.  Scott.  In 
1854  the  family  was  broken  up, 
and  Charles  was  "  put  out  "  to 
live  with  a  family  in  Alleghany 
county,  Md.,  where  he  stayed 
eighteen  months.  In  1855  he 
was  taken  by  his  mother  to  Rich- 
mond, where  he  worked  in  a 
clothing  store  as  errand  boy  for 
eighteen  months;  then  became 
a  newsboy,  and  was  the  first  to 
serve  in  that  capacity  on  a  rail- 
road —  the  Chesapeake  and 
.  Ohio,  then  the  Virginia  Cen- 
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tral.  When  the  civil  war  broke 
out  he  volunteered  in  one  of 
the  first  companies  from  Richmond.  He  served 
through  the  war  as  a  private  in  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  and  was  at  one  time  a  prisoner, 
spending  five  months  in  Point  Lookout.  While 
a  newsboy  he  acquired  the  habit  of  reading  care- 
fully his  papers,  and  was  always  posted  on  current 
events.  During  the  war  his  knap.sack  was  seldom 
without  a  spelling-book,  arithmetic  and  grammar. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  dropped,  so  to 
speak,  homeless  in  Pulaski  county,  Va.,  but  imme- 
diately went  to  work  as  a  farm  laborer;  two  years 
after,  learned  the  shoemaking  trade,  and  followed 
this  four  years.  The  last  year  of  his  trade  he  kept 
a  law-book  on  his  bench  and  studied  it  at  intervals, 
his  health  having  become  impaired.  At  this  time 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  starting  a  newspaper.  In 
August,  1872,  he  issued  the  "  Virginia  People, "  the 
first  paper  ever  published  in  Pulaski  county,  which 
at  once  took  rank  as  a  fir.st-class  local  paper.  He 
remained  in  the  editorial  harness  for  thirteen  years, 
having  in  that  time  e.stablished  and  edited  the  "Vir- 
ginia People,"  the  "Scott  Banner,"  the  "Blacks- 
burg  News, "and  the  "Southwest  Republican, " and 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  and 
strongest  political  writers  in  the  state.  In  these  years 
he  was  frequently  a  delegate  to  conventions,  in  all 
of  which  he  took  an  active  part.  In  1875  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  legislature,  but  was  defeated.  In 
1877  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1881  he  re- 
moved to  Montgomery  county,  and  was  elected  trea- 
surer of  the  Virginia  'agricultural  and  mechanical 
college,  which  pasition  he  filled  with  credit  to  the 
end  of  his  term — three  years.  In  1887  he  was  elected 
commonwealth's  attorney  for  his  county,  which  po- 
sition he  filled  for  his  full  term — four  years.  He  was 
delegate-at-large  for  his  state  to  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion which  nominated  President  Harrison,  and  was 
the  first  man  east  of  the  Ohio  to  publicly  advocate 
his  nomination.  He  was  tendered  the  appointment 
of  assistant  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  western 
district  of  Virginia,  but  declined  on  account  of 
party  feuds.  The  governor  of  Virginia  nominated 
and  President  Harrison  appointed  him  alternate  com- 
missioner to  the  World's  Columbian  exposition.  Mr. 
Heermans  has  been  twice  married:  first  to  Corley  M. 
Haney,  who  died  in  1878,  and  then  to  Corinthia 
Roberts,  both  of  Pulaski  county.  Surrounded  by 
his  wife  and  six  children,  he  lives  happily  at  Chris- 
tiansburg,  and  is  now  in  the  full  and  successful  prac- 
tice of  the  law. 


THOMAS,  Seth,  manufacturer,  was  bom  at 
Wolcott,  Conn.,  Aug.  18,  1785,  the  son  of  James  and 
Martha  Thomas.  His  advantages  for  education  were 
very  meagre,  consisting  of  a  very  few  days'  attend- 
ance at  a  distant  public  school.  He  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner; 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  being  spent  in  the 
construction  of  Long  wharf,  in  New  Haven.  Leav- 
ing at  his  majority,  with  a  small  kit  of  tools  and  a 
very  small  amount  of  money,  he  was  strongly  in- 
cliiied  to  avail  himself  of  water-power  to  facilitate 
his  business,  and  entered  into  negotiation  for  a  site 
on  Mad  river,  Wolcott,  Conn.  Needing  a  short  piece 
of  road  the  better  to  get  to  the  site,  he  petitioned  the 
town  to  lay  out  and  construct  the  same,  but  the  peti- 
tion was  defeated  in  town-meeting,  upon  which  he 
abandoned  the  project  and  went  to  Plymouth.  In 
association  with  Eli  Terry  and  Silas  Hoadley,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Terry,  Thomas  &  Hoadley,  he 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  clocks  in  the  south- 
east part  of  the  town,  now  known  as  Hancock  station, 
on  the  New  York'and  New  England  railroad.  After 
one  year,  in  1810,  Mr.  Terry  sold  his  interest,  and  the 
firm  continued  two  years,  viz.,  1811  and  1812,  as 
Thomas  &  Hoadley.  Mr.  Thomas  then  sold  his  in- 
terest to  Mr.  Hoadley,  removed  to  Plymouth  Hol- 
low (now  Thomaston),  and,  having 
purchased  the  site  where  the  case 
shop  was  afterward  located,  began 
the  manufacture  of  clocks  on  his 
own  account.  The  business  at  that 
time  was  small,  employing  about 
twenty  operatives,  but  it  steadily 
increased  until  the  corporation  em- 
ployed about  nine  hundred,  with  a 
monthly  pay-roll  of  over  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  yearly 
product  valued  at  one  million  dol- 
lars. In  1853,  feeling  the  infirmi- 
ties of  years  coming  upon  him,  in 
oi-der  to  avoid  the  stoppage  of  the 
work  consequent  upon  his  decease 
he  organized  the  Seth  Thomas 
clock  company,  under  the  joint- 
stock  laws  of  Connecticut.  He 
built  during  these  years  a  cotton 
mill  and  brass  rolling  and  wire  mills.  The  building 
now  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pendulum  move- 
ments was  originally  built  for  cotton  sheetings,  and 
parts  of  the  brass  rolling  and  wire  mills,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Plume  and  Atwood  manufacturing  com- 
pany, were  built  by  him.  The  village,  which  con- 
tained thirteen  dwellings,  has  grown  to  be  a  good 
sized  town  consequent  upon  the  business  founded 
by  the  tact  and  energy  of  Seth  Thomas.  Politically 
he  favored  the  whig  party;  religiou,sly  he  was  a 
Congregationalist  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
building  of  the  present  Congregational  church  edi- 
fice of  'Thomaston.  He  was  twice  married:  first  to 
Philena  Tuttle,  daughter  of  Lemuel  and  Lydia  Tut- 
tle,  Apr.  20,  1808.  She  died  March  12,  1810.  He 
was  married  on  Apr.  14,  1811,  to  Laura  Andrews, 
daughter  of  William  and  Submit  Andrews.  She 
died  July  12,  1871.  He  was  the  father  of  nine  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom  died  in  September,  1815,  in  the 
year  memorable  as  that  of  the  dysentery  scourge. 
He  died  Jan.  29,  1859. 

THOMAS,  Seth,  manufacturer,  was  bom  at  Ply- 
mouth Hollow,  Conn.,  Dec.  31,  1816,  son  of  Seth 
Thomas.  He  enlarged  and  made  great  improve- 
ments in  his  father  s  factory,  and  introduced  the 
Seth  Thomas  clocks  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  remote  countries  of  China  and  Japan. 
He  prided  himself  on  having  made  every  kind  of  time- 
piece from  the  most  delicate  watch  to  a  town  clock. 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  Thomaston,  Conn.,  Apr. 
28,  1888. 
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BECHTEIi,  Georgfe,  brewer  and  presidential 
elector,  was  born  in  Germany  in  1840,  and  during 
his  infancy  was  brought  to  America.  In  1851  he 
entered  the  grammar  school  of  Columbia  college, 
and  after  completing  his  education  at  that  institution 
began  an  apprenticeship  in  the  breweiy  which  his 
father  had  established  at  Sta- 
pleton,  S.  I.,  in  1858.  He  was 
superintendent  from  1860-65, 
and  while  occupying  that  po- 
sition established  the  first  ice 
house  in  the  East.  In  1865  he 
rented  the  property  from  his 
father,  and  in  1870  became  the 
proprietor.  The  original  build- 
ing soon  became  too  small  for 
the  rapidly  growing  business, 
and  it  was  torn  down  and  the 
present  elegant  structure  erect- 
ed on  the  site.  In  1876  his  beer 
received  the  cent*nnial  exhi- 
bition medal,  and  in  1877  the 
medal  of  the  Gambrinus  verein, 
in  1878  one  from  the  Paris  ex- 
hibition, and  in  1879  he  was 
awarded  the  prize  at  the  Sydney 
fair  in  New  South  Wales.  During  the  negro  riots 
in  1861  he  sheltered  a  number  of  the  houseless 
people  in  the  woods,  and  sent  them  food  every  day 
until  the  troubles  subsided,  a  circumstance  which 
the  colored  people  of  Staten  Island  have  always 
gratefully  remembered.  He  was  elected  trustee  of 
the  third  ward  of  the  village  of  Edgewater,  and  in 
1878  received  the  joint  nomination  of  the  republican 
and  democratic  parties  for  supervisor,  and  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority,  subsequently  re-elected 
for  ten  consecutive  years,  and  for  one  year  served  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  From  1879  to  1883  he  was 
trustee  of  the  village  from  the  first  ward.  Through 
his  efforts  a  debt  of  $125,000  incurred  by  the  village 
of  Edgewater  was  paid,  the  taxes  were  reduced  to 
two  from  eight  per  cent. ,  and  the  bonds  increased  in 
value  from  80  to  113.  In  1879  he  was  the  first  dele- 
gate ever  elected  from  Richmond  county  to  the  state 
convention,  was  re-elected  three  times,  and  served 
twice  as  its  first  vice-president.  He  was  appointed 
by  the  first  congressional  delegation,  comprising 
Queens,  Suffolt,  and  Richmond  counties,  as  member 
of  the  state  executive  committee,  and  in  1888  was 
one  of  the  presidential  electors.  In  1879  the  Japan- 
ese embassy,  in  company  with  the  secretary  of  state, 
visited  Mr.  Bechtel's  brewery,  ordered  100,000  bot- 
tles of  beer  sent  to  Japan,  and  upon  their  return 
to  their  native  country  sent  him  several  very  flatter- 
ing letters  and  a  pair  of  costly  vases.  He  was  one 
of  the  largest  tax-  layers  on  Staten  island,  owning  a 
water  front  of  about  1,800  feet,  with  an  average 
water  depth  of  thirty  feet  at  low  tide.  In  1865  he 
married  Eva  Schoen  of  New  York  city.  He  was  ex- 
tremely charitable,  and  foremost  in  all  benevolerit 
works  on  the  island.  He  ended  his  successful  ca- 
reer on  July  16,  1889,  when  he  expired  suddenly, 
after  a  lingering  illness,  of  heart  failure.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  erected  Bechtel's  hospital  on 
Staten  Island,  which  his  widow  subsequently  donated 
to  the  Smith's  infirmary.  He  left  an  estate  worth 
$2,000,000. 

BIGGS,  Stephen  Return,  missionary  to  the 
Dakotas,  was  born  in  Steubenville,  O.,  March  33, 
1813.  He  was  graduated  from  Jefferson  college, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1834;  took  a  partial  course  at  the 
Western  seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.  ;  entered  the 
Presbyterian  ministry,  and  was  sent  by  the  Ameri- 
can board,  in  1837,  to  a  mission  near  Fort  Snelling, 
Minn.  Having  learned  the  language  of  the  Indians, 
he  labored  for  several  years  at  Lac-qui-parle;  here 
J.  N.  Nicollet  and  J.  C.  Fremont,  who  were  ex- 


amining that  region  in  behalf  of  the  war  deiiart- 
ment,  were  his  guests  in  1839.  This  was  his  field 
until  1854,  except  1843^6,  when  he  was  caring 
for  a  new  mission  at  Traverse  des  Sioux.  In  1854 
he  founded  a  school  for  native  children  at  Hazel- 
wood  on  the  Yellow  Medicine,  near  its  mouth.  In 
August,  1863,  he  was  driven  away  by  the  Sioux  war, 
barely  escaping  with  his  life,  and  acted  as  chap- 
lain to  the  Minnesota  troops  sent  against  the  hostile 
Indians.  His  later  years  were  given  largely  to  a  Da- 
kota version  of  the  Bible,  which  appeared  in  1879; 
in  this  he  had  the  aid  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Williamson.  Be- 
sides this,  he  prepared  over  forty  volumes  in  the  Da- 
kota tongue,  including  reading  and  lesson-books,  a 
hymn-book,  a  vocabulary,  and  a  "Grammar  and 
Dictionary;"  the  latter  was  published  by  the  Smith- 
sonian institute  in  1852.  In  English  he  wrote  ' '  Tah- 
koo  Wakan;  or,  The  Gospel  Among  the  Dakotas" 
(1869),  and  "Forty  Years  Among  the  Sioux  "  (1880). 
Beloit  college  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1873, 
and  Jefferson  that  of  LL.  D.  He  continued  to  visit 
his  missions  during  part  of  each  year  until  his  death 
at  Beloit,  Wis.,  Aug.  34,  1883. 

BRADY,  John  R. ,  lawyer  and  judge,  was  born 
in  New  York  city  in  1831,  of  Irish  parents,  who  em- 
igrated to  America  in  1813,  first  settling  in  Newark, 
N.  J.  In  1814  they  removed  to  New  York  city, 
where  they  afterward  resided.  His  father,  Thomas 
J.  Brady,  was  a  man  of  culture  and  refinement,  and 
was  noted  for  his  varied  intellectual  acquirements. 
He  spoke  French  and  Spanish  fluently,  and  upon 
the  completion  of  his  education  decided  to  become 
a  lawyer,  but  did  not  begin  his  studies  until  after 
he  came  to  New  York  city.  His  accomplishments 
were  so  highly  appreciated  that  ho  was  persuaded 
to  prepare  a  limited  number  of  young  men  for  col- 
lege. His  efforts  in  that  direction  were  eminently 
successful,  and  he  subsequently  educated  his  two 
sons  to  be  ornaments  to  the  legal  profession.  John 
Brady,  upon  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  brother,  James  T.,  and  Mr. 
Maurice,  the  style  of  the  firm  being  Brady,  Maurice 
&  Brady.  Mr.  Maurice  afterward  withdrew,  and 
the  two  brothers  continued  the  business  alone.  John 
R.  Brady  had  hardly  become 
established  in  his  professional 
career  when  he  was  called  to 
the  bench,  receiving  in  1855 
the  nomination  of  the  Tam- 
many hall  wing  of  the  democ- 
racy for  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas.  He  was  elect- 
ed by  a  handsome  majority, 
and  re-elected  in  1869,  and  be- 
fore his  second  term  had  ex- 
pired he  was  elected  to  the 
supreme  bench.  At  his  second 
election  to  the  common  pleas 
bench  he  was  the  candidate 
not  only  of  Tammany  hall, 
but  of  the  Mozart  hall  wing 
of  the  democrats,  and  of  the 
United  republicans,  and  was 
alone  in  the  field,  and  placed  on 
the  bench  by  an  immense  vote. 
His  first  term  on  the  supreme  court  bench  expired 
in  1877,  and  he  was  again  the  candidate  for  the  re- 
publicans and  both  branches  of  the  democracy.  In 
1878  he  was  assigned  to  be  a  general  term  judge, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  the 
general  term  of  the  first  department  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  had  he  lived  but  a  few  months  longer, 
would  have  retired,  having  reached  the  constitu- 
tional age  of  seventy,  and  would  also  have  completed 
the  last  term  of  fourteen  years,  for  which  he  was 
elected  to  the  supreme  court.  His  career  on  the 
bench  covered  a  period  of  over  thirty-five  years. 
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Many  of  his  opinions  in  important  cases  attracted 
■widespread  attention;  he  tempered  justice  with  mer- 
cy, and  his  opinions  were  founded  on  common  sense 
and  natural  justice  rather  than  on  fine  technical 
points,  though  he  never  allowed  his  feelings  to  in- 
fluence him  in  the  duty  that  he  owed  the  state  in  the 
proper  punishment  of  criminals.  In  1863  he  mar- 
ried Katherine  Lydig,  daughter  of  the  late  Philip 
M.  Lydig.  Judge  Brady  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Slanhattan  club,  and  a  member  of  several 
other  social  organizations,  among  them  the  Lambs. 
He  died  in  New  York  city  March  16,  1891. 

STRAITON,  John,  manufacturer,  was  born 
in  Scotland  May  6,  1830,  and  traces  his  descent 
from  Alexander  Straiton,  first  baron  of  Lauriston, 
1296,  whose  earliest  known  ancestor,  circa  1124,  was 
Robert  Straiton  of  that  ilk.  He 
was  thoroughly  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  arriving  in  New 
York  in  the  month  of  October, 
1850.  He  became  an  assistant  to 
his  uncle  in  the  cigar  business, 
but  two  years  later,  in  1853,  Mr. 
Straiton  began  the  importation 
of  cigars,  which  he  conducted 
with  success,  and  in  1860  he 
formed  the  now  well-known  firm 
of  Straiton  &  Storm,  which  grew 
with  unexampled  rapidity  as  a 
manufacturing  house  engaged 
in  the  making  of  domestic  ci- 
gars, until  it  became  the  largest 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  In  1884  the  output  of 
the  Straiton  ifc  Storm  manufac- 
tory was  71,293,275  cigars,  or 
twenty -five  millions  more  than 
tne  whole  number  of  cigars  imported  into  the 
United  States  during  that  year.  During  this  peri- 
od the  firm  of  Straiton  &  Storm  had  in  their 
employ  more  than  2,000  men  and  women,  and 
their  weekly  pay-roll  was  more  than  $20,000.  Mr. 
Straiton  retired  from  active  interest  in  the  business 
of  the  manufactory  in  1885.  He  has  interested 
himself  in  the  cause  of  education,  to  which  ho  de- 
voted much  thought  and  attention  during  the  num- 
ber of  years  in  which  he  was  an  active  member  of 
the  school  board  of  the  twelfth  ward  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Straiton  has  been  a  director  of  the 
St.  Nicholas  bank  since  1878,  and  of  the  Lincoln 
national  bank  since  1885.  He  possesses  large  prop- 
erty interests  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  and  also 
at  Arverne-by-the-Sea. 

RIGGS,  Ellas,  missionary,  was  born  at  New 
Providence,  N.  J.,  Nov.  19,  1810.  At  eleven  years 
of  age  he  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew  without 
an  instructor,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  only 
Hebrew  text-book  within  his  reach  was  without 
vowel  points.  He  entered  Amherst  college  in  1825, 
before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  while  there 
took  up,  in  addition  to  the  regular  studies  of 
the  curriculum,  Chaldee  and  Syriac.  The  gram- 
mar used  by  him  in  his  work  upon  the  latter  lan- 
guage he  himself  translated  from  Latin  into  Eng- 
lish. After  being  graduated  in  1829  he  entered  the 
Andover  theological  seminary,  and  was  ordained  to 
the  Christian  ministry  three  years  later.  The  same 
year  he  sailed  for  Greece  as  a  mi.s.sionary.  He  la- 
bored in  Greece,  principally  at  Argos,  until  1838, 
then  among  the  Greek  population  of  Smyrna,  Tur- 
key, for  five  years,  after  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  Armenians;  then  went  to  labor  at  Con- 
stantinople. Early  in  his  career  he  translated  the 
Bible  into  Armenian  and  Bulgarian,  and  assisted  in 


the  joint  translation  into  the  Turkish  language, 
which  appeared  in  1878.  While  on  a  visit  to  this 
country,  1856-58,  he  taught  Hebrew  for  a  short  time 
in  the  Union  theological  seminary.  The  degree  of 
D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Hanover  college, 
Indiana,  in  1858,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Amherst 
in  1871.  Besides  numerous  religious  works,  and 
those  mentioned  above,  he  has  published  grammars 
of  the  Chaldee,  Bulgarian,  Modern  Armenian  and 
Turkish  languages. 

HALE,  Jolm  Parker,  U.  S.  senator  and  min- 
ister to  Spain,  was  born  at  Rochester,  Stratford  county, 
N.  H.,  March  31,  1806.  He  prepared  for  college  at 
Phillips  academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. ;  was  graduated 
from  Bowdoin  in  1827;  began  the  practice  of  law  at 
Dover,  in  his  native  county,  in  1830,  and  entered 
the  legislature  in  1832  as  a  democrat.  From  1834 
to  1841  he  was  U.  S.  attorney 
for  his  district.  While  in  con- 
gress, 1843-45,  he  defended 
the  right  of  petition,  and  in 
a  letter  of  Jan.  7,  1845,  re- 
fused to  vote  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  as  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature  had  di- 
rected their  representatives  to 
do.  This  bold  action  lost  him 
his  seat,  but  won  him  popular 
favor,  which  was  increased 
by  his  canvass  of  the  state  as 
a  free-soil  candidate,  and  his 
debate  with  Franklin  Pierce 
in  June.  A  year  later  he 
was  again  in  the  legislature; 
was  made  speaker  Ijune  3d, 
and  six  days  after  was  elected 
to  the  senate.  There  he  was 
the  first,  and  for  two  years 
(1847-i9)  the  only,  avowed  opponent  of  the  slave 
system,  acting  with  neither  party,  and  avowing  his 
creed  as  freely  as  if  it  were  that  of  a  majority. 
His  eloquence,  wit,  good  humor,  and  fine  presence 
made  his  doctrines  less  ofEensive  to  his  colleagues 
than  was  the  case  with  Sumner,  who  took  his 
.seat  four  years  later.  Turning  his  reforming  zeal 
toward  abuses  which  had  fewer  opponents,  he,  in 
1850  and  1852,  secured  laws  to  abolish  flogging 
and  grog-rations  in  the  navy.  In  1851  he  de- 
fended the  rescuers  of  the  slave  Shadrach  in 
Boston.  He  had  declined  a  presidential  nomina- 
tion from  the  liberty  party  in  1847;  in  1852  he  ac- 
cepted that  of  the  free-soilers,  and  received  157,680 
votes.  In  1853,  disgusted  at  the  spectacle  of  a  pro- 
slavery  president  and  senator  from  his  own  state, 
both  his  political  foes,  and  the  latter  his  successor, 
he  removed  to  New  York;  but,  the  tide  soon  turn- 
ing, he  was  sent  back  to  the  senate  in  1855  to  take 
the  place  of  C.  G.  Atherton,  who  had  died  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  his  term.  By  re-election  in  1858  he  kept 
his  seat  until  March,  1865.  In  this  later  service  he 
was  much  less  alone;  the  North  came  over  by  de- 
grees to  his  position,  and  he  witnessed  the  triumph 
of  his  principles  at  the  polls  and  in  the  field.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  many  sufferers  from  the  Na- 
tional hotel  poisoning  in  1857,  and  never  entirely  re- 
covered from  its  eflEects.  His  career  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  1865-69,  was  stained  by  disagreements  with 
the  secretary  of  his  legation,  and  charges  of  illicit 
profits  from  the  privileges  of  his  office;  the  scandal 
made  more  noise  than  its  cause  would  justify.  Dur- 
ing his  last  years  he  suffered  from  mental  and  bodily 
disorders,  the  latter  aggravated  by  two  serious  acci- 
dents.    He  died  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  Nov.  19,  1873. 

HAMBLiIN,  Thomas  Sowerby,  actor  and  the- 
atrical manager,  was  bom  in  London,  Eng.,  May  14, 
1800,  and  made  his  first  appearance  -on  the  stage  at 
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Sadler's  Wells  theatre,  in  1819.     Soon  after  he  ap- 
peared at  Drury  Lane,  and  his  native  intelligence, 
fine  features  and  distinguished  bearing,  brought  him 
rapid  advancement,  his  personation  of  Hamlet  being 
most  favorably  received  by  the  London  public.     He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1825,  and  made  his 
American  debut  at  the  Park  theatre.  New  York,  as 
Hamlet.     Following  this,  he  traveled  through  the 
country  as  a  star  for  five  years.     In  August,  1830, 
he  became  manager  of  the  Bowery  theatre,'  New 
York,  and  save  for  one  or  two  brief  periods,  he  re- 
tained the  direction  of  a  New  York  play-house  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  himself  frequently  appearing 
as  a  star.     His  repertoire  was  a  very  extended  one, 
but  Hamlet,  RoUo,  Pierre,  Macbeth,  and  Othello 
were  the  characters  in  which  he  was  seen  most  fre- 
quently and  in  which  he  is  best  remembered.     As 
an  actor  he  was  given  to  noise  and  bustle,  and  never 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  youth.     He  was  upright 
and  honorable  in  his  business  transactions,  but  in  his 
relations  with  women  he  was  notoriously  loose.     He 
was  four  times  married.     His  first  wife,  Elizabeth 
Blancliard,  from  whom  he  was  divorced,  was  an 
actress  long  prominent  on  the  stage  in  England  and 
America.     She  died  in  1849.     His  second  wife,  Na- 
omi Vincent,  and  his  third  wife.  Miss  Medina,  each 
died  soon  after  marriage.     His  fourth  and  last  wife, 
Mrs.   Shaw,  was  a  gifted  actress  and  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  fulfilled  many  engagements  with  her 
husband.     Hamblin  died  in  New  York  Jan.  8, 1853. 
LUMPKIN,  Samuel,  associate   justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Georgia,  was  born  in  Oglethorpe 
county  Dec.  12,  1848.     His  great-grandfather,  John 
Lumpkin,   founded  a  distinguished    family.      His 
sons  were  Wilson,  governor  of,  and  U.  S.  senator 
from,    Georgia;    Joseph    Henry,    chief    justice    of 
Georgia,   and  Samuel,   grandfather  of  the  present 
associate  justice  of  Georgia,  whose  father,  Joseph 
Henry,  Jr.,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  after  at- 
taining distinction  as  a  lawyer.     He  left  Samuel  to 
the  care  of  his  noble  Christian  mother,  who  was, 
before  marriage,  Sarah  E.  Johnson.    Justice  Lump- 
kin attended  the  state  university  at  Athens,  Ga.,  and 
Mercer  university  at  Penfleld,  graduating  from  the 
former  in  July,  1866,  with  first  honor,  when  seventeen 
and  a  half  years  old.     He  taught  school  in  Georgia 
in  1866,  and  in  Mississippi  through  1867;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  April, 
1868,  at  Lexington,  Ga.,  and 
began   practice  at  Elberton 
with  Col.  Robert  Hester.    He 
practiced  in  Americus,  Ga., 
with  Col,   C.   T.  Goode,  in 
1870-71,    then    returned    to 
make   Lexington  his  home. 
He  was,  in  1871,  appointed 
clerk  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, was  appointed  so- 
licitor-general, northern  cir- 
cuit, by  Gov.  Smith  in  1873, 
and  reappointed  in  1873  for 
four  years;  was  postmaster  at 
Lexington  in  1877,  and  was 
elected  state  senator  the  same 
year.  He  was  elected  in  1884, 
by  the  legislature,  judge  of 
the    superior   court    of    the 
^^     northern  circuit,  unanimous- 
ly re-elected  in    1888,  was 
elected  in  1890  associa'te  justice  of   the  supreme 
court  of  Georgia,  again  unanimously,  and  in  1891 
was  made  LL.D.  by  the  Southwestern  Baptist  uni- 
versity of  Jackson,  Tenn.     Justice  Lumpkin  comes 
of  a  family  of  lawyers,  jurists  and  statesmen  re- 
nowned in  the  annals  of  Georgia.     He  is  the  second 
of  his  family  to  grace  the  supreme  bench  of  his 
state.     An  able  and  useful  legislator,  he  was  on  the 
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judiciary  committee,  and  as  chairman  of  the  railroad 
committee  was  largely  instrumental  in  creating  the 
railroad  commission.  As  a  prosecuting  officer  and 
judge  he  kept  up  the  legal  repute  he  won  as  a  law- 
yer in  large  practice,  being  always  accurate  and 
painstaking,  and  dispatching  business  rapidly,  im- 
partially and  wisely.  Few  of  his  judgments  were 
reversed  by  the  supreme  coui't,  and  in  that,  the  high- 
est tribunal  of  Georgia,  he  now  perfoi-ms  his  duties 
ably.  As  a  citizen  he  is  genial,  generous  and  chari- 
table, and  noted  for  honesty,  truthfulness  and  loyalty 
to  obligation.  He  mamed,  in  1878,  Kate,  daughter 
of  Walker  Richardson,  and  granddaughter  of  Col. 
A.  M.  Sanford,  distinguished  citizens  of  Alabama. 

PRENTICE,  George  Denison,  journalist,  was 
born  at  Preston,  Conn.,  Dec.  18,  1802.  He  was 
graduated  from  Brown  university  in  1823,  then  stud- 
ied law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829,  but  did 
not  practice.  He  became  editor 
of  the  "  Connecticut  Mirror  "  in 
1825,  and  in  1828  of  the  "New 
England  Weekly  Review,"  an 
anti-federal  sheet  published  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  to  which  he 
contributed  many  poems,  and 
which,  under  him,  gained  a  na- 
tional reputation  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  literary  department. 
John  G.  Whittier  published 
some  of  his  earliest  poems  in 
the  "Review,"  and  succeeded 
Mr.  Prentice  as  its  editor.  In 
1830  Mr.  Prentice  went  to  Ken- 
tucky to  collect  material  for  a 
campaign  life  of  Henry  Clay, 
which  was  published  at  Hart- 
ford in  1831,  and  became  editor 
of  the  Louisville  "Journal,"  a 
whig  newspaper,  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  appeared  Nov.  34,  1830.  He  edited 
this  for  a  number  of  years,  becoming  known  by  his 
•contributions  to  it  and  its  successor,  the  "Courier 
Journal,"  as  well  as  to  the  New  York  "  Ledger,"  as 
the  leading  humorist  of  the  country.  His  editorials 
were  ably  written  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
in  behalf  of  the  Union  during  the  civil  war.  A  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Prentice's  poems  was  published  at 
Cincinnati  in  1876,  and  a  volume  of  selections  from 
his  writings,  entitled  "  Prenticeana,"  at  New  York  in 
1859  (rev.  ed.,  1870).  Mr.  Prentice  died  at  Louis- 
ville Jan.  32,  1870.  A  memorial  address  was  deliv- 
ered at  his  funeral  by  Henry  Watterson. 

RIPLEY,  Henry  Jones,  clerical  educator  and 
author,  was  born  in  Boston  Jan.  38,  1798.  Hewas 
prepared  for  college  at  the  Latin  school;  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1816,  and  at  Andover  in  1819; 
entered  the  Baptist  ministry,  and  for  some  years  did 
missionary  work  among  the  Southern  negroes.  Most 
of  his  life  was  spent  at  Newton  theological  institu- 
tion, where  he  held  the  chair  of  Biblical  literature  and 
pastoral  duties  from  1836  to  1832,  then  that  of  the 
former  alone  until  1839,  and  that  of  sacred  rhetonc 
and  pastoral  duties,  1839-60.  After  renewed  minis- 
trations to  the  freedmen  in  Georgia,  he  returned  to 
Newton  as  librarian  in  1865,  and  was  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  literature  there  1872-75.  His  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  was  conferred  by  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama in  1844,  and  by  Harvard  in  1845.  He  wrote 
much  for  the  religious  press,  and  published:  a  "Me- 
moir of  T.  S.  Winn"  (1834);  "Christian  Baptism" 
(1833);  "Notes"  on  the  Gospels,  3  vols.  (1837-38): 
on  the  Acts  (1844),  on  Romans  (1857),  and  on  He- 
brews (1868);  "Sacred  Rhetoric"  (1849);  "Exclu- 
siveness  of  the  Baptists"  (1857),  and  "  Church  Pol- 
ity" (1867).  He  died  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  May 
21,  1875. 
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CARROLL,  Alfred  Ludlow,  physician,  was 
born  in  New  York  city  Aug.  4,  1833.  The  name  of 
the  family  from  which  he  is  descended  is  one  of  the 
oldest  surnames  in  existence,  and  Charles  Carroll  of 
CarroUton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of 
independence,  was  in  the  regular  line  of  descent 
from  the  founder  of  this  family.  The  name  of  Car- 
roll was  given  to  this  ancient  family  by  the  pious 
Bryen  Boiroimhe,  monarch  of  Ire- 
land, anno  1032.  It  was  this  mon- 
arch who  gave  surnames  to  all 
the  Irish  families,  and  in  imita- 
tion thereof  the  custom  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Germans,  French  and 
Italians;  it  was  from  this  Carroll 
that  Ely  the  royal  was  called  Ely 
O 'Carroll  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  others.  The  name  signifies 
bravery,  courage,  etc.  Florence 
(Fionn)  O'CarroU,  King  of  Ely, 
died  A.D.  1205.  Tatheus  (Teige) 
O'Carroll  is  the  chief  whose  name 
is  inscribed  on  the  casket  of  the 
celebrated  relic  known  as  the 
"Book  of  Dimma,"  a  copy  of  the 

fospels  written  for  St.  Cronan. 
'rom  him  the  CarroUs  of   this 

country  are  descended,   and  Dr. 

Alfred  L.  Carroll's  line  of  descent 
is  continuous  and  unbroken  through  Daniel,  son  of 
Tatheus,  Douough,  "William,  Donough  (1377),  Rod- 
erio,  Daniel,  Roderic,  Donough,  Teige,  Donough, 
Daniel,  Anthony,  Daniel.  This  Daniel  had  two  sons, 
Anthony  and  Charles.  The  latter  emigrated  to  this 
country  and  settled  in  Maryland  in  1688,  and  became 
the  progenitor  of  the  ' '  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton  " 
branch.  Anthony,  the  eldest  son,  remained  in  Ireland. 
His  son,  James,  was  a  captain  in  Lord  Dongan's  dra- 
goons. His  son,  Anthony,  the  grandfather  of  Al- 
fred, was  an  officer  in  the  garde  royale,  known  as 
Marie  Antoinette's  guard.  After  serving  through 
the  French  revolution,  he  came  to  this  country  in 
1793,  and  became  a  prosperous  merchant  in  New 
York  city.  His  son,  Anthony,  the  father  of  Alfred, 
was  a  prominent  lawyer  of  New  York.  He  mar- 
ried Frances  Ludlow,  daughter  of  Gulian  Ludlow, 
whose  descent  is  traced  from  William  Ludlow  temp. 
Edward  III.  a.d.  1350.  Gabriel,  the  American  an- 
cestor, born  at  Castle  Cary,  Eng.,  came  to  America 
in  1694,  settled  in  New  York  city,  and  married,  in 
1697,  Sarah  Hanmer,  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  Han- 
mer,  D.D.  The  descendants  of  the  Ludlows  mar- 
ried into  the  families  of  the  Schuylers,  HofDmans, 
Beekmans,  Livingstons,  Bleeckers,  Goelets,  Ogdens, 
and  other  old  and  distinguished  families  of  New 
York.  Dr.  Carroll,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  hav- 
ing been  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  New  York  in  1855.  Owing  to  the  warm  personal 
friendship  of  Dr.  Mott,  he  continued  to  assist  him, 
and  was  more  or  less  associated  with  him  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1865.  For  some  years  past  he  has 
virtually  confined  himself  to  the  duties  of  consulting 
physician.  He  has  been  for  many  years  prominently 
identified  with  the  state  health  organization.  lie 
organized  the  first  board  of  health  in  the  state  at 
Staten  Island  in  1872.  Under  the  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  1880  he  organized  the  board  of  health  at  New 
Brighton,  S.  I. ,  and  was  for  some  time  its  president, 
afterward  becoming  secretary  and  executive  officer 
of  the  State  Board  of  health.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  State  Medical  association,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  council  since  the  second  year 
of  its  existence.  He  has  been  an  extensive  contrib- 
utor to  the  medical  journals  of  the  country,  and  is 
the  author  of  numerous  monographs,  some  of  which 
have  attracted  widespread  attention.     Among  them 


are:  "Relations  of  Hygiene  to  Therapeutics,"  and 
"Question  of  Quarantine,"  his  treatment  of  the  latter 
subject  being  widely  different  from  former  methods. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  associa- 
tion, State  and  County  medical  associations,  and 
British  Medical  association.  Dr.  Carroll  inherits 
from  his  ancestors  that  high  sense  of  honor,  un- 
flinching courage,  and  unimpeachable  integrity 
and  honesty,  that  have  distinguished  them  in  every 
age;  and  of  all  of  them,  down  to  the  present  gen- 
eration, it  may  be  truly  said  they  have  been  sans 
peur  ei  sans  reproahe.  Dr.  Carroll  married,  in 
1862,  Lucy  Johnson,  daughter  of  Bradish  John- 
son, of  New  York  city.  Two  sons  are  the  issue 
of  this  marriage,  one  of  whom,  Bradish  Carroll,  is 
a  graduate  of  the  New  York  university,  and  is 
associated  with  his  father  in  his  practice,  giving 
bright  promise  for  the  future. 

BROOEFIELD,  William,  manufacturer,  was 
born  at  Greenbank,  N.  J. ,  May  24, 1844.  His  father, 
James  M.  Brookfield,  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in 
1813.  His  great-grandfather,  Wni.  Brookfield,  was 
also  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1790.  They  are  the  de- 
scendants of  Norwegian  and  Irish  stock.  His  pa- 
ternal grandfather  was  a  sea  captain,  and  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather  was  a  commissioned  officer  in 
the  revolutionary  war.  His  father  was  educated  in 
the  district  schools,  and  set  to  work  to  carve  out  his 
own  fortune  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  learning  the  glass- 
cutting  business,  and  marrying  Catharine  A.  Bran- 
diH.  William  was  educated  at  the  Cayuga  Lake 
academy,  leaving  there  in  1862.  In  1864  he,  with 
his  father,  established  the  Bushwick  glass  works, 
which  with  a  small  beginning  increased  until  their 
extensive  works  covered  three  and  one-half  acres 
of  ground.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  insulators  used 
throughout  the  country  are  manufactured  at  these 
works;  in  fact,  they  control  this  great  and  important 
field,  together  with  the  large  number  of  battery  jars 
that  are  used  in  the  different  electrical  concerns  cff 
the  country.  He  is  a  regular  attendant  and  pew- 
holder  in  Dr.  Hall's  church,  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  club.  Lawyers'  club,  Down-town  association, 
Manhattan  and  New  York  Ath- 
letic clubs.  Produce,  Consoli- 
dated, Mining  and  Stock  ex- 
changes, member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  admissions  to  the 
Union  League  club,  director  in 
Kings  county  and  Greenwich 
Fire  Insurance  companies,  treas- 
urer of  Cigimora  Manganese 
company,  director  in  the  Shel 
don  Axle  company,  vicepresi 
dent  of  the  Addison  and  Penn 
sylvania  railroad,  also  vice-pres 
ident  of  the  Fulton  club.  Being 
recognized  as  an  active  mem 
ber  and  a  strong  believer  in 
the  principles  of  the  republi- 
can party,  as  well  also  as  an 
organizer  of  superior  abilities, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the 
republican  club,  as  well  also  as  president  of  the  re- 
publican county  committee,  and  being  considered 
the  most  available  and  best  qualified  member  of  that 
committee,  he  was  elected  to  the  important  position 
of  chairman  of  the  republican  state  committee,  an 
honor  which  few  could  hope  to  attain.  He  married 
Kate  Morgan,  daughter  of  Henry  Morgan  of  Aurora, 
N".  Y.  Eus  wife,  who  is  a  woman  of  superior  cul- 
ture and  high  social  standing,  is  the  niece  of  Edwin 
B.  Morgan,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York 
"Times,"  also  of  Christopher  Morgan,  who  held  the 
office  of  N.  Y.  secretary  of  state  when  William  H. 
Seward  was  governor. 
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JOHNSON,  David  Bancroft,  educator,  was 
born  in  La  Grange  (West  Tenn.),  Jan.  10,  1856, 
where  his  father  founded,  and  until  his  death,  was 
president  of  the  La  Grange  Female  college.  In  a 
direct  line  he  is  descended  from  John  Johnson  who 
came  to  America  from  England  with  Winthrop,  the 
first  governor  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts.  He 
worJied  his  way  through  the  University  of  Tennessee 
at  Knoxville,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  with  the  high- 
est honors  of  a  large  class  in 
1877,  and  immediately  took 
up  tlie  profession  of  teaching 
as  first  assistant  of  the  boys' 
high  school  at  Knoxville. 
After  some  service  in  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  as 
assistant  professor  of  math- 
ematics, and  having  devel- 
oped qualities  which  de- 
manded a  larger  sphere  for 
their  full  exercise,  he  entered 
upon  his  life  work.  His  rare 
talent,  as  an  organizer,  was 
recognized,  and  by  his  mas- 
terful application  of  the  true 
principles  of  teaching,  he  in- 
fused new  life  into  the  system 
of  public  instruction,  and  a  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
among  the  teachers,  which  prepared  theway  for  his  re- 
markable success.  He  organized  graded  schools  at 
New  Berne,  N.  C,  and  so  marked  was  their  success 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  educators  in  that  and  ad- 
joining states.  Having  demonstrated  his  executive 
ability  and  his  thorough  grasp  of  school  organiza- 
tion and  management  when  the  system  was  adopted 
by  the  city  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  1883,  Prof.  John- 
son was  called  to  oi'ganize  it,  and  in  tlie  course  of  a 
few  years,  under  his  superintendence,  out  of  the 
crude  material  of  the  old  common  school,  a  system 
of  public  instruction  has  been  evolved,  which  is  an 
honor  to  the  state,  and  has  become  an  example  after 
which  many  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  of  the 
state  have  hastened  to  model  their  schools.  To  meet 
this  requirement  for  better  teachers  to  introduce 
these  better  methods,  Prof.  Johnson,  aided  by  the 
Peabody  board,  established  in  1886  the  Winthrop 
Training  school  for  teachers.  The  legislature  of 
South  Carolina  provided  a  permanent  appropriation 
for  the  maintenance  of  one  beneficiary  in  the  institu- 
tion from  each  county  in  the  state  at  a  cost  of  $150 
each  per  session,  and  afterwards  made  it  a  full  state 
institution  under  the  name  of  Winthrop  Normal 
college  of  which  Prof.  Johnson  is  president.  This 
training  school  was  at  the  time  the  only  one  for  white 
teachers  in  that  section  embracing  the  states  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Florida.  Its 

fraduates  are  teaching  successfully  throughout 
outh  Carolina  and  adjoining  states.  Prof.  Johnson 
has  served  as  an  instructor  in  successive  State  Nor- 
mal institutes,  and  was  president  for  several  years  of 
the  State  teachera'  association,  which  he  reorganized 
and  placed  on  its  present  satisfactory  basis  in  1888. 
He  organized  in  1889  the  State  Association  of  school 
superintendents,  of  which  he  is  president.  He  or- 
ganized the  Columbia  (8.  C. )  branch  of  theY.  M.  C.  A. , 
and  is  president  and  also  chairman  of  the  state 
executive  committee  of  the  organization.  The  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  in  recognition  of  his  ability  and  his 
high  educational  record,  appointed  him  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  examiners,  and  also  a  member 
and  chairman  of  the  special  commission  of  three  to 
make  an  investigation  and  report  to  the  next  legisla- 
ture for  action,  on  the  subject  of  the  estaMishment 
by  the  state  of  a  normal  and  industrial  college  f  or 
women  for  South  Carolina.  Upon  the  admirable 
report  of  this  commission,  the  legislature  founded  the 


South  Carolina  Industrial  and  Winthrop  Normal 
college  which  bids  fair  to  equal  any  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  Much  of  the  honor  of  the 
general  adoption  and  success  of  the  graded-school 
system  in  South  Carolina  may  be  justly  accorded  to 
Prof.  Johnson. 

HILL,  John  Lindsay,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Florida,  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31,  1840, 
sou  of  Sergeant  Nicholas  Hill,  who  served  for  some 
years  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  enUsting  as  drum- 
mer boy  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  discharged  as 
sergeant.  John  L.  Hill's  mother  was  Sarah  Hege- 
man,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  prominent  Holland 
families  of  New  York.  Her  mother  was  Bathsheba 
Palmer,  descended  from  a  well-known  New  England 
family.  Mr.  Hill  was  prepared  for  college  at  the 
Jonesville  and  the  Amsterdam  academies,  and  was 
graduated  from  Union  college  in  the  class  of  '61. 
While  a  student  at  college  he  studied  law  with  Cor- 
nelius A.  Waldron,  of  Saratoga  county,  and  subse- 
quently with  Judge  Stephen  H.  Johnson,  of  Schenec- 
tady. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1863,  and  soon 
after  commenced  practice  in  partnership  with  Judge 
Johnson,  at  Schenectady.  He  rose  rapidly  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  in  1864  was  elected  district  attorney,  hold- 
ing the  position  for  iive  years.  He  was  also  appointed 
counsel  for  the  state  commissioner  of  canals  for  the 
eastern  district.  He  removed  to  New  York  city  in 
1868,  and  became  associated  with  Guy  K.  and  T.  D. 
Pelton,  which  continued  until  1873,  when  he  formed 
anew  copartnership  under  the  name  of  Barrett,  Eed- 
field  &  Hill,  which  continued  until  1876,  succeeded 
by  Kedfield  &  Hill  until  1883,  and 
then  by  Redfleld,  Hill  &  Lydeck- 
er.  From  1884  to  1887  he  was 
alone,  and  in  the  latter  year  he 
formed  a  new  copartnership  un- 
der the  name  of  Lockwood  & 
Hill.  During  his  long  term  of 
practice  he  has  been  connected 
with  many  important  cases,  one 
of  the  most  notable  being  that  of 
the  celebrated  Beecher  trial,  in 
which  he  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Evarts,  Judge  Porter,  Gen. 
Tracy,  and  Austin  Abbott,  Esq., 
in  the  defence  of  Mr.  Beecher. 
In  his  trial  of  cases  he  is  earnest, 
forcible  and  impressive.  The 
prominent  traits  of  his  mind  are 
strength,  sagacity  and  penetra- 
tion. To  these  he  united  great 
industry  and  habits  of  laborious 
research,  which  are  sustained  by  a  powerful  physi- 
cal organization.  His  influence  with  courts  and 
juries  is  increased  by  the  purity  of  his  life,  a  charac- 
ter of  the  highest  integrity,  and  a  keen  love  of  justice. 
In  politics  he  was  brought  up  a  democrat,  worked 
with  the  Union  party  through  the  war,  a  liberal  re- 
publican thereafter. '  In  1873  he  was  identified  with 
the  party  which  nominated  Horace  Greeley  for 
president.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  assa^bly, 
and  though  defeated,  ran  several  hundred  ahead  of 
his  ticket.  He  has  been  well  known  in  social  life  in 
Brooklyn  for  many  years,  and  assisted  in  founding 
the  Oxford,  Montauk,  and  Brooklyn  Gun  clubs,  and 
was  vice-president  of  the  latter.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hamilton  club,  Brooklyn  club,  Carlton 
club  of  Brooklyn,  of  the  Lawyers'  club  of  New 
York,  the  New  York  Law  Institution,  Brooklyn  Bar 
association.  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Alpha  Delta  Phi  clubs 
of  New  York,  and  of  several  other  college  societies, 
and  of  the  society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  be- 
ing one  one  of  the  few  real  living  sons  of  revolution- 
ary soldiers.  He  married,  in  1868,  Adelaide  Eddy, 
daughter  of  Geo.  W.  Eddy,  of  Waterf  ord,  N.  Y. ,  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  early  New"  England  families. 
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THOMAS,  John,  iron  manufacturer,  second  son 
of  David  Thomas,  founder  of  tlie  antliracite  pig  iron 
industry  of  this  country,  was  born  at  Yniscedwin, 
South  Wales,  Sept.  10,  1829,  and  at  the  age  of  ten 
years  came  with  his  parents  to  Catasauqua,  Pa., 
where  his  youth  was  spent.  He  obtained  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Allentowu  academy,  and  at  Nazareth 
hall,  a  noted  institution  of  learning  at  Nazareth,  Pa. 
Determined  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of 
iron  in  all  its  details,  he  first  en- 
gaged in  the  business  as  an  em- 
ployee in  the  blacksmith  shop 
connected  with  the  Crane  iron 
works,  of  which  his  father  was 
then  superintendent.  Having  be- 
come familiar  with  that  depart- 
ment, lie  passed  on  to  the  ma- 
chine shops  and  the  furnaces,  and 
after  several  yeai's  of  faithful  ser- 
vice in  these  departments,  the 
practical  information  lie  thus  ob- 
tained admirably  fitted  him  to  be- 
come superintendent  of  the  Crane 
iron  works  in  18.54,  when  his  father 
withdrew  from  that  position  to  or- 
ganize the  Thomas  iron  company. 
During  the  succeeding  thirteen 
years  Mr.  Thomas  superintended  the  worlLs  at  Cat- 
asauqua with  exceptional  ability  and  marked  suc- 
cess. In  1867  he  re-signed  the  position  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  general  superintendent  of  the  exten- 
sive works  of  the  Thomas  iron  company  at  Hoken- 
dauqua.  Pa.,  of  which  his  father  was  one  of  the  di- 
rectors from  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
company.  The  history  of  Mr.  Thomas  is  really  the 
histoiy  of  this  great  iron  company,  and  of  the  rise 
and  growth  of  anthracite  pig  iron  in  this  country. 
There  has  probably  been  no  iron  manufacturing  com- 
pany that  has  done  so  much  for  the  advancement  of 
this  great  industry  as  has  this  company.  It  has  al- 
ways been  splendidly  managed,  both  in  its  financial 
and  in  its  selling  departments.  These  have  not  been 
under  the  direct  charge  of  Mr.  Thomas,  but  they 
could  have  accomplished  but  very  little  had  they 
not  been  so  efficiently  seconded  by  the  great  abilities 
of  Mr.  Thomas  as  a  manufacturer.  "When  he  took 
charge  of  the  works  in  1867  the  company  owned  but 
four  furnaces,  making  about  50,000  tons  per  annum. 
They  have  increased  the  number  of  their  furnaces  to 
eleven,  and  are  now  producing  abovit  200,000  tons 
per  annum.  The  v/orks  themselves  are  a  model  of 
neatness  and  of  efficiency.  Notwithstanding  the  keen 
competition  and  the  exceptional  advantages  of  the 
southern  states  for  producing  cheap  pig  iron,  Mr. 
Thotaas  has  always  been  able  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion, and  still  make  iron  at  a  profit.  He  is  also 
largely  identified  with  other  busine.ss  interests,  as 
vice-president  of  Catasauqua  and  Fogelsville  rail- 
road, president  for  some  years  of  the  Catasauqua 
manufacturing  company,  manager  of  the  Ironton 
railroad,  director  of  the  Upper  Lehigh  and  Dodson 
coal  companies,  besides  being  interested  in  many 
other  mining  and  manufacturing  industries.  Not 
only  has  he  been  most  successful  m  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  all  enterpri.ses  in  which  he  has  been  en- 
gaged, but  as  a  manager  of  men  he  has  attained  a 
high  position.  Coming  up  from  the  ranks  himself, 
and  having  a  warm  heart  for  his  people,  he  has  al- 
ways encouraged  thrift  and  enterprise  among  his 
workmen,  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  the  welfare  of  their  families. 
The  social  and  moral  influence  of  his  presence,  and 
that  of  his  immediate  family  has  been  exceedingly 
salutary,  as  is  well  evidenced  by  the  high  character 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Hokendauqua,  a  town  compos- 
ed of  the  workmen  of  the  Thomas  iron  company 


and  their  families.  Here  every  good  cause  has  flour- 
ished, and  this  is  largely  owing  to  the  helpful  hand 
and  advice  of  Mr.  Thomas.  In  religion  he  is  a  Pres- 
byterian, and  in  politics  a  republican.  Mr.  Thomas 
was  married  May  7,  1855,  to  Helen,  daughter  of 
Hopkin  Thomas  of  Catasauqua,  also  a  native  of 
Wales.  Their  surviving  children  are  David  H.,  now 
superintendent  of  the  furnaces  of  the  Thomas  iron 
company;  Miriam  (Mrs.  Perry"  Harrison  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.);  Bessie;  Samuel  R.,  a  graduate  of  the 
Kensselaer  polvtechnic  institute,  of  Troy  ;  Kath- 
erine  (Mrs.  E.  5".  Wilbur,  Jr.,  of  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa.),  and  John  W.,  a  student  in  Lehigh  University. 

HAMMOND,  Henry  B.,  lawyer  and  railroad 
president,  was  born  at  Douglas,  Mass.,  Feb,  18, 
1840,  the  son  of  Parley  Hammond,  a  banker,  and 
Elizabeth  Buffom  Mansfield.  His  parents  removed 
to  Worcester,  where  he  received  his  early  education 
and  preparation  for  college.  He  chose  law  as  his 
profe.s.sion,  and  in  1861  took  his  degree  of  LL.B.  at 
Harvard  law  school.  He  then  entered  the  office  of 
Judge  Francis  H.  Dewey,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  went  to  Washington  as  aide  and  private 
secretary  to  his  uncle.  Gen.  Mansfield,  at  that  time 
in  command  of  the  forces  protecting  the  Capitol. 
In  1861  he  accepted  the  position  of  consul  to  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  which  office  he  conducted  with  such 
tact  and  ability  that  he  not  only  was  able  to  give  his 
country  valuable  information,  but  also  retained  the 
most  cordial  and  friendly  relations  with  the  people 
resident  in  his  consulate.  He  did  much  to  stimulate 
emigration  to  America,  and 
was  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing the  money-order  system 
at  present  existing  in  the  post- 
office.  Upon  his  resignation 
the  people  of  Dublin  present- 
ed him  with  a  silver  service 
and  a  complimentary  address, 
.signed  by  such  men  as  Sir 
John  Gray,  Charles  Stuart 
Parnell,  Charles  Edward  Tis- 
dell,  D.D.,  Prof.  Thomas  T. 
Gray,  F.F.C.D.,  W.  Nelson 
Hancock,  V.  O.  B.  O'Connor, 
Joseph  T.  Pi-ice,  William 
Frey,  J.  Godkin,  and  others. 
He  returned  to  America,  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  in 
New  York  city.  This  he  con- 
tinued until  1881  when  the  exacting  demands  of  his 
various  railroad  interests  obliged  him  to  retire  from 
active  practice.  As  a  railroad  manager  and  organiz- 
er, he  stands  pre-eminent,  and  in  this  career  he  has 
achieved  his  chief  success.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad  from  1867  to  1870-73,  and 
was  attorney  for  the  same  road.  In  1871  he  be- 
came president  of  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  Central 
railroad,  then  only  an  organization  with  a  franchise 
to  build  a  railroad.  He  pushed  it  forward  to  com- 
pletion, and  from  that  time  to  the  present  he  has 
been  identified  with  its  history.  He  has  acted  as 
president,  receiver,  etc.,  for  various  other  important 
corporations  at  diflEerent  times,  and  the  success  he 
made  of  the  practically  worthless  Boston  and  New 
York  air  line,  when  he  was  appointed  president  and 
manager,  is  not  (he  least  of  his  achievements.  He 
was  president  of  the  Continental  Construction  com- 
pany, 1881,  director  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
telegraph  company,  1882-83.  He  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  all  matters  of  railroad  history  and  con- 
struction, and  possesses  one  of  the  most  complete 
railroad  libraries  in  the  United  States.  He  is  known 
as  a  man  of  scrupulous  integrity,  energy  and  per- 
si.stence,  and  has  the  remarkable  gift  of  being  a 
leader  of  men. 
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EVERHART,  'Williani,  congressman,  was 
born  in  Chester  county,  Pa.,  May  17, 1785,  the  eldest 
son  of  James  Bverhart,  a  soldier  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  He  taught  school,  and  practiced  surveying 
with  success,  and  at  twenty-one  began  a  mercantile 
career  in  his  native  county.  In  the  war  of  1813  he 
commanded  a  company  of  riflemen.  In  1833  he  sailed 
for  Europe  in  the  packet  ship  Albion,  which  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  he  was  the  only 
cabin  passenger  saved.  He  lost  $10,000  in  gold, 
which  he  had  taken  with  him  to  buy  merchandise. 
Some  time  afterward  a  part  of  this  sum  was  tendered 
him,  the  money  having  been  recovered  from  the 
wreck,  but  not  being  able  to  identify  it  as  his  own 
money  he  declined  to  receive  it.  In  1834  Mr.  Ever- 
hart  purchased  a  farm  on  the  suburbs  of  West  Ches- 
ter, Pa.,  upon  which  he  erected  a  large  number  of 
houses.  He  turned  his  attention  to  developing  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  town,  and  soon  became 
its  most  influential  citizen  In  1853  he  was  elected 
to  the  lower  house  of  congress,  and  while  a  member 
of  that  body  delivered  a  vigorous  and  forcible  speech 
on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and  foretold  the  direful 
results  that  followed  its  passage.  He  declined  a  re- 
election in  1854,  and  continued  in  the  mercantile 
business  until  1867,  when  he  retired.  He  married 
Hannah  Matlack,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Matlack,  a 
revolutionary  soldier.  William  Everhart  died  Oct. 
30,  1867. 

EVERHART,  James  Bowen,  lawyer  and 
congressman,  was  born  near  West  Chester,  Pa., 
July  36,  1831,  son  of  William  Everhart.  He  obtain- 
ed his  preliminary  education  at 
the  Bolmar  academy,  and  then 
entered  Princeton  college,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1843.  He 
began  the  study  of  law  with  Jos- 
eph J.  Lewis  of  West  Chester, 
then  spent  one  year  at  Harvard 
law  school,  and  another  year  in 
the  ofBce  of  William  M.  Mere- 
dith of  Philadelphia.  After  his 
admission  to  the  bar  he  practiced 
law  three  years,  and  then  made 
an  extended  tour  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  a  part  of  Africa,  visiting  a 
large  number  of  places  of  historic 
interest.  He  spent  nearly  one 
year  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
also  several  months  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
and  after  an  absence  of  three 
years  returned  to  West  Chester, 
where  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  which  he  re- 
linquished in  1860.  In  1863  he  commanded  a  com- 
pany during  Lee's  first  northern  invasion,  and  in 
1863,  at  the  time  of  the  Confederate  invasion  of 
Pennsylvania,  lie  raised  a  company  of  emergency 
men,  remained  in  the  service  several  months,  and 
was  promoted  to  major  of  his  regiment.  He  was 
elected  to  the  senate  of  Pennsylvania  in  1876,  and 
re-elected  in  1880.  He  was  the  only  republican  mem- 
ber of  that  body  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  electoral 
commission.  He  soon  became  prominent  and  influen- 
tial in  all  the  deliberations  of  the  senate,  and  opposed 
special  legislation  by  interposing  constitutional  objec- 
tions, bat  advocated  the  passage  of  the  bill  giving 
criminals  the  right  to  testify  in  their  own  behalf,  sup- 
ported legislation  for  a  geodetic  survey  of  the  state, 
and  delivered  eulogies  before  the  senate  on  the  death  of 
Bayard  Taylor  and  Gov.  Bigler.  In  1883  he  was  chos- 
en a  member  of  congress  from  the  sixth  Pennsylvania 
district,  and  in  1884  was  re-elected  by  the  largest 
majority  ever  given  a  candidate  in  that  district.  He 
was  an  influential  member  of  the  committees  on  com- 
merce, weights  and  measures,  and  war  claims,  and 
never  missed  a  final  vote  on  any  measure  before  the 


house  while  he  was  a  representative.  Mr.  Everhart 
spent  his  leisure  time  in  diligent  study  of  the  best 
works  of  literature.  He  published,  in  1863,  a  volume 
of  "Miscellanies,"  containing  interesting  accounts 
of  the  people  and  places  he  visited  abroad.  In  1867 
he  issued  a  collection  of  poems,  also  his  speeches  in 
book  form,  and  in  1875  he  published  "The  Fox 
Chase,"  a  lively  and  spirited  poem,  conveying  a 
splendid  idea  of  the  noble  chase,  the  scene  laid  in 
Chester  county,  Pa. ,  along  the  historic  Brandywine. 
He  died  Aug.  33,  1888. 

EVERHART,  Jobn  Roskell,  surgeon,  was 
born  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  in  1838,  son  of  William 
Everhart.  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  college 
in  1850,  and  received  his  medical  degree  after  com- 
pleting the  course  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1853.  He  then  went  to  Paris  to  continue  his 
studies  in  medicine  and  surgery,  and  upon  his  return 
entered  upon  an  active  practice.  In  1861  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  to  the  97th  Pennsylvania  regiment, 
and  during  his  three  and  one-fourth  years  of  service 
earned  the  approbation  of  officers  and  men  for  his 
diligence  and  courage  in  attending  the  wounded  on 
the  field,  and  the  sick  in  hospitals,  especially  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  among  the  troops 
at  Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  in  1863,  where,  owing  to  his  skill 
in  treatment  and  efficacious  sanitary  regulations,  he 
kept  the  disease  under  control,  and  it  soon  disappear- 
ed within  his  command.  He  was  appointed  brigade 
surgeon,  and  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  medical 
examiners  for  the  department  of  the  South  under 
Gen.  Hunter,  and  continued  in  the  service  until  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  retiring  with  the  rank  of  brevet 
lieutenant-colonel.  Dr.  Everhart  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively since  the  war,  and  in  1893  published  "By 
Boat  and  Rail,"  an  interesting  work,  attractive  in 
style,  and  filled  with  valuable  information  about  the 
people  and  the  countries  he  has  frequently  visited. 

HAWKINS,  Richard  Eenner,  iron  manufac- 
turer, was  born  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  March  9,  1837, 
the  son  of  Alpheus  and  Celia  A.  (Rhodes)  Haw- 
kins. He  i-eceived  his  educa- 
tion at  the  common  schools 
and  the  high  school  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  was  employed  as 
an  office  boy  by  Stone  &  Har- 
ris, railroad  and  bridge  build- 
ers. In  1863  he  became  a  part- 
ner of  D.  L.  Harris  in  the  same 
business,  succeeding  to  the  en- 
tire control  of  it  in  1867,  which 
he  still  conducts  under  the 
name  of  R.  F.  Hawkins  Iron 
Works,  the  products  being 
steam  boilers,  iron  castings, 
iron  bridges,  machinery,  etc. 
On  Sept.  3, 1863,  in  New  York 
city,Mr.  Hawkins  married  Cor- 
nelia Morgan,  daughter  of  A. 
B.  and  Sarah  (Cadwell)  Howe, 
and  has  several  children.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Hawkins  has 
been  identified  with  all  current  matters  of  impor- 
tance in  Springfield,  but  he  has  never  sought  to  enter 
political  life,  preferring  to  devote  himself  to  the 
more  congenial  details  of  his  prosperous  business. 
He  held  the  office  of  alderman  three  years,  but  has 
invariably  declined  to  accept  various  other  import- 
ant positions  offered  him  until  1893,  when  he  was 
prevailed  on  to  accept  the  position  of  water  commis- 
sioner. Mr.  Hawkins  is  highly  esteemed  in  the 
community,  and  both  he  and  Mrs.  Hawkins  are 
liberal  but  unostentatious  in  their  donations  to 
charitable  institutions,  and  to  individuals  who  are 
in  need. 
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BEECHER,  Lyman,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  3,  1775.  His  ancestors 
came  with  Rev.  John  Davenport  and  with  Theophi- 
lus  Eaton,  from  England  to  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1638. 
In  that  company  was  one,  Hannah  Beecher,  a  widow, 
whose  husband  had  died  just  before  the  party  sailed, 
and  her  son  John.  She  was  about  to  leave  the  enter- 
prise on  her  husband's  death,  but  was  induced  to 
continue  with  the  company  by  a  promise  that  she 
should  have  her  husband's  share  in  the  town  plot. 
Anxiety  to  secure  her  coming  arose  from  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  midwife.  The  promise  made  to  her 
was  kept,  and  it  was  under  a  large  oak  which  grew 
upon  her  land  that  the  settlers  observed  their  first 
Sabbath,  Apr.  15, 1638,  and  that  Davenport  preached 
their  first  sermon  from  Matt.  iv.  1.  The  inventory  of 
Mrs.  Beecher's  estate  at  her  death  (1659)  amounted 
to  £55  5s.  6d.  Joseph  Beecher,  John  Beecher's  son, 
had  a  son  Natljanlel,  six  feet  high,  and  a  blacksmith 
by  trade,  his  anvil  standing  on  the  stump  of  the  oak 
tree  under  which  Davenport  preached.  He  married 
Sarah,  a  descendant  of  Richard  Sperry,  one  of  the 
original  settlers  of  New  Haven,  in  1639-45.  Her 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  full-blooded  Welsh- 
man. Lyman  Beecher's  grandmother  was  a  woman 
of  decided  piety.  His  father  was  David,  a  black- 
smith in  New  Haven.  He  is 
reported  as  "living  well,  accord- 
ing to  the  times, "  and  as  having 
laid  up  $4,000  to  $5,000.  He 
was  a  well-read  man,  versed  in 
astronomy,  geography,  and  his- 
tory, and  in  the  records  of  the 
Protestant  reformation  in  Eu- 
rope. He  was  also  an  active 
politician.  Roger  Sherman  used 
to  say  that  he  always  calculated 
to  see  Mr.  Beecher  as  soon  as  he 
got  home  from  congress,  to 
' '  talk  over  the  particulars. "  He 
was  five  times  married,  Lyman 
Beecher  being  the  only  child  of 
his  third  wife,  Esther,  daughter 
of  John  Lyman  of  Middletown, 
Conn.,  whose  father  came  from 
Scotland  to  Boston,  Mass.  The 
mother  died  two  days  after  the 
child  was  born,  and  he  was  forthwith  removed  to 
North  Guilford,  Conn.,  to  be  cared  for  by  Mrs.  Ben- 
ton, a  maternal  aunt.  As  he  gi-ew  up  and  seemed  dis- 
inclined to  the  life  of  a  farmer,  an  arrangement  was 
made  by  which  his  uncle  Benton  at  Guilford,  and  his 
father  at  New  Haven  should  bear  the  expenses  of  his 
college  education,  the  uncle  clothing  him  and  the  pa- 
rent doing  the  rest.  When  the  uncle  died  he  left  to 
Lyman  Beecher  a  house  in  Guilford,  and  land  worth 
about  $2,000.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  college 
in  1797.  During  his  junior  year  he  was  stirred  to 
serious  thought  upon  personal  religion.  His  auto- 
biography gives  a  brief  but  clear  record  of  his  ex- 
perience in  this  respect,  saying  that  one  result  of 
it  was  that  he  had  a  severe  conflict  whether  he 
should  preach,  which  extended  into  his  divinity  year. 
He  had  no  part  in  the  public  exercises  at  his  gradu- 
ation, those  being  given  on  mathematical  excellence 
chiefly,  as  to  which  he  was  deficient,  but  he  gave 
the  valedictory  address  at  the  cla,ss  presentation  day, 
six  weeks  before  commencement.  He  then  studied 
theology  under  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  president  of 
Yale  college,  and  twice  a  week  walked  over  to  West 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  spoke  in  evening  meetings. 
"  The  people  turned  out  to  hear  us,"  he  says,  "and 
there  were  some  conversions.  .  .  .  The  fact  is,  I 
made  the  application  of  my  sermons  about  as  pun- 
gent then  as  ever  afterward."  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  West  Haven  association  of  Congrega- 
tional ministers,  in  1798,  and  preached  his  first ' '  regu- 


lar" sermon  at  Guilford,  Conn.  Having  been  in- 
vited to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Easthampton,  L.  I.,  he  appeared  before  the  presby- 
tery to  which  the  church  belonged,  for  examination, 
Aug.  19,  1799,  and  was  examined  for  six  hours  as 
to  his  religious  and  theological  opinions  and  faith. 
Sept.  5,  1799,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and 
to  the  charge  of  that  church.  Sept.  19th  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  married  to  Roxana  Poote  of  Guil- 
ford, Conn.  When  he  had  been  at  Easthampton  for 
four  or  five  years,  and  approved  himself  as  a  hard 
worker  and  a  spiritual  minister,  his  family  and  ex- 
penses had  so  increased  that  extra  income  was  need- 
ful, his  salary,  originally  $300,  and  then  but  $400 
per  annum,  being  inadequate  to  meet  his  outgoes, 
and  accordingly  Mrs.  Beecher  opened  a  private 
school,  in  which  her  husband  also  gave  some  instruc- 
tion, and  they  received  some  of  its  young  lady  pupils 
into  their  family.  His  first  sermon  that,  as  he  said, 
"was  much  known,"  was  that  upon  dueling,  preach- 
ed to  his  congregation  on  New  Year's  day,  1806,  in 
reference  to  the  duel  in  which  Aaron  Burr  shot 
Alexander  Hamilton.  This  was  printed,  and  found 
its  way  to  New  York.  There  it  was  reviewed  by 
Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  and  as  a  result  anti-duel- 
ing societies  were  started  in  New  York  and  vicinity. 
Not  long  after  this  the  Presbyterian  synod  met  at 
Newark,  N.  J. ,  and  strong  opposition  to  these  socie- 
ties was  developed,  led  by  a  reverend  doctor,  who 
had  been  told  by  individuals  in  his  faith,  politically 
afiiliated  with  men  of  dueling  principles,  that  "this 
thing  must  be  stopped."  This  was  just  an  occasion 
to  rouse  Beecher,  who  was  a  member  of  synod. 
"When  my  time  came,"  he  wrote,  "I  rose  and 
knocked  away  their  arguments,  and  made  them  lu- 
dicrous. I  never  made  an  argument  so  short,  strong, 

and  pointed  in  my  life Oh,  I  declare  if  I 

did  not  switch  'em,  and  scorch  'em,  and  stamp  on 
'em.  It  swept  all  before  it.  The  reverend  doctor 
made  no  reply.  It  was  the  center  of  old  fogyism, 
but'  I  mowed  it  down  and  carried  the  vote  of  the 
house."  An  impression  was  indeed  made  that  never 
died  out.  The  sermon  and  discussion  started  a  series 
of  efforts  that  affected  the  whole  northern  mind,  and 
led  to  action  by  the  U.  S.  congress  disfranchising  a 
duelist.  When  Henry  Clay  was  a  candidate  for  the 
U.  S.  presidency,  his  opponents  printed  an  edition 
of  the  sermon,  of  40,000  copies,  and  scattered  them 
all  over  the  northern  states.  In  1810  Mr.  Beecher 
resigned  his  charge  of  the  church  at  Easthampton, 
and  during  the  same  year  was  settled  over  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  on  a  salary 
of  $800  per  annum.  Here  he  continued  for  sixteen 
years,  taking  rank  among  the  leading  clergymen  of 
that  denomination.  Not  long  after  going  to  Litch- 
field he  was  called  to  Plymouth,  Conn.,  a  few  miles 
distant,  to  attend  the  ordination  of  a  pastor  over  the 
Congregational  church  in  that  town,  and  found  there 
a  broad  sideboard  set  out  for  the  ministers  in  the 
new  pastor's  house,  covered  with  decanters  and  bot- 
tles of  liquor,  sugar,  and  pitchers  of  water.  The 
drinking,  he  noted,  was  apparently  universal,  and 
this  preparation  for  their  clerical  guests  by  the  Ply- 
mouth people  was  made  as  a  matter  of  course. 
"When  the  ministers  came  together  they  always 
took  something  to  drink  round;  also  before  public 
services,  and  always  on  their  return  from  them.  As 
they  could  not  all  drink  at  once,  they  were  obliged 
to  stand  and  wait,  as  people  do  when  they  go  to 
mill.  There  was  a  decanter  of  spirits,  too,  on  the 
table,  to  help  digestion,  and  gentlemen  partook  of  it 
through  the  afternoon  and  evening,  as  they  felt  the 
need,  some  more  and  some  less;  and  the  sideboard, 
with  the  spillings  of  water  and  sugar  and  liquor, 
looked  and  smelled  like  the  bar  of  a  very  active  grog 
shop.  None  of  the  convention  (associated  body  of 
churches  and  ministers)  were  drunk;  but  that  there 
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was  not  at  times  a  considerable  amount  of  exhilara- 
tion, I  cannot  affirm."  He  saw  more  of  this  not  long 
after,  and  heard  murmurings  from  the  people  at  the 
quantity  and  expense  of  liquors  consumed.  "My 
alarm  and  shame  and  indignation,"  he  said,  "were 
intense.  'Twas  that  that  woke  me  up  for  the  war, 
and  silently  I  took  an  oath  before  God  that  I  would 
never  attend  another  ordination  of  that  kind.  I  was 
full.  My  heart  kindles  up  at  the  thought  of  it  now. " 
These  were  some  of  his  utterances  years  afterward. 
The  general  association  (Congregational)  of  the  state 
had  already  appointed  a  committee  to  get,  the  facts 
as  to  the  consumption  of  liquor,  and  make  report, 
as  had  the  kindred  body  in  Massachusetts.  When 
the  Connecticut  body  met  at  Sharon  in  1812,  theii' 
committee  reported  that  they  did  not  perceive  that 
anything  could  be  done  to  stop  this  evil  of  intem- 
perance, the  wide-spread  existence  of  which  they  ad- 
rnitted  and  deplored.  Instantly  Mr.  Beecher  was  on 
his  feet,  with  a  motion  that  a  committee  be  raised 
to  report  at  that  meeting  what  measures  could  be 
taken  to  stem  this  tide  of  evil.  He  was  made  its 
chairman,  and  reported,  the  next  day,  what  in  his  old 
age  he  styled  ' '  the  most  important  paper  that  ever 
I  wrote."  The  practical  steps  which  his  report  rec- 
ommended had,  as  the  first  of  their  number,  that 
appropriate  discourses  on  the  subject  should  be 
preached  by  all  ministers  of  the  association.     The 


report  was  adopted,  and  1,000  copies  ordered  to  be 
printed.  By  the  next  year  it  was  seen  that  the  effect 
of  this  action  had  been  salutary  in  Connecticut.  It 
was  in  support  of  this  reform  that,  about  1814,  he 
delivered  and  published  the  famous  "Six  Sermons 
on  Intemperance,"  which  have  been  declared  to  con- 
tain eloquent  passages  hardly  exceeded  by  anything 
in  the  English  language.  They  went  all  over  the 
United  States,  went  through  many  editions  in  Eng- 
land, were  translated  into  many  languages  in  Europe, 
and  have  had  large  sale,  even  after  the  lapse  of  fifty 
years.  He  also  agitated  (1813)  a  "reformation  so- 
ciety" for  the  state.  He  set  on  foot  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical circles  of  Connecticut  a  movement  which  issued 
in  numerous  petitions  to  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  against  "Sunday  mails."  He  also  preached 
on  "The  building  of  waste  places,"  and  his  sermon 
resulted  in  the  institution  of  the  Domestic  missionary 
society  for  the  work  of  home  evangelization  in  Con- 
necticut. He  corresponded  with  others  in  and  out 
of  the  state  upon  the  subject  of  forming  a  national 
Bible  society,  and  lived  to  be  among  the  last  sur- 
vivors, if  not  the  last,  of  the  convention  of  delegates 
by  which  the  American  Bible  society  was  instituted 
in  1816,  of  which  convention  he  was  secretary.  Re- 
turning full  of  zeal  from  the  first  corporate  meeting 
of  the  American  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign 
missions  (1812),  he  called  together  clergymen  and 
laymen  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  or- 
ganized the  Litchfield  county  foreign  missionaiy  so- 
ciety, the  first  auxiliary  of  the  American  board. 
Sept.  33,  1816,  his  first  wife  died  at  Litchfield.     Dur- 


ing his  ministry  here  he  made  great  efforts  to  uphold 
the  union  of  the  Congregational  churches  and  the 
state  in  that  commonwealth,  which  existed  under  the 
name  of  the  "standing  order,"  and  was  correspond- 
ingly depressed  when  it  was  overthrown  by  the  tri- 
umph of  the  democratic  party,  so  called,  in  1817, 
In  after  life  he  declared,  ' '  For  several  days  I  suffered 
what  no  tongue  can  tell,  for  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  the  state  of  Connecticut. "  He  preached 
his  renowned  sermon,  "The  Bible  a  Code  of  Laws," 
which  was  the  reproduction  of  his  farewell  sermon 
at  Easthampton,  L.  I.,  that  had  also  been  preached 
at  Litchfield  to  his  people,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the 
installation  of  Rev.  S.  E.  Dwight  as  pastor  of  its 
Park  street  Congregational  church,  Sept.  3,  1817, 
and  its  after  consequences  were  momentous.  It  was 
on  this  first  visit  to  Boston  that  he  met  his  second 
wife,  a  Miss  Harriet  Porter,  to  whom  he  was  married 
at  Portland,  Me.,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  His 
sermon  on  "The  Design,  Rights,  and  Duties  of  Local 
Churches "  was  intended  by  him  as  the  opening  of 
what  he  regarded  as  both  a  war  of  defense  and  of 
attack  against  the  rising  Unitarianism  in  the  eastern 
state  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  followed  by  others, 
notably  that  on  "  The  Faith  Once  Delivered  to  the 
Saints,"  preached  at  "Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1823,  and 
after  full  correspondence  with  leading  Congregation- 
alists  in  Massachusetts,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the 
Hanover  street  church  in  Boston  in  1836.  His  min- 
istry at  Litchfield  had  been  marked  by  more  than 
one  revival  of  religion ;  that  at  Boston  was  to  be 
more  controversial,  but  the  same  aspect  of  revival 
labor  and  revival  success  characterized  it.  His  Bos- 
ton ministry  closed  in  1833,  that  he  might  then  ac- 
cept the  presidency  of  the  new  Lane  theological 
seminary  (Presbyterian),  at  Walnut  Hills,  near  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  which  he  retained  for  twenty  years, 
serving  also,  during  their  first  half,  as  pastor  of  the 
second  Presbyterian  church  at  Cincinnati.  His 
name,  moreover,  was  continued  in  the  catalogue  of 
this  seminary  until  his  death.  Three  years  after  his 
removal  to  Ohio,  he  was  obliged  to  defend  him- 
self in  an  ecclesiastical  trial  for  heresy  in  religious 
doctrine,  the  prosecution  coming  in  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati  to 
investigate  reports  of  Mr.  Beecher's  unsoundness  of 
laitb.  This  he  did  successfully,  and  his  opponents 
appealing  to  the  Synod,  Dr.  Beecher  was  a  second 
time  sustained.  Appeal  was  taken  to  general  assem- 
bly, but  unsuccessfully.  The  labors  of  Dr.  Beecher 
during  this  period  of  his  career  were  extraordinary 
in  magnitude  and  in  variety.  The  danger  of  Roman 
Catholic  supremacy  in  the  western  United  States 
was  made  the  subject  of  one  of  his  most  elaborate 
and  earnest  appeals  to  the  Protestant  religious  public 
at  the  East.  The  rising  wave  of  anti-slavery  agita- 
tion in  the  country  reached  the  seminary,  and  by  the 
exertions  of  the  gifted  Theodore  D.  Weld  fierce  dis- 
cussion sprang  up  among  the  students  which  resulted 
in  the  trustees  forbidding  any  public  meetings  or 
addresses  among  them  without  the  approbation  of 
the  faculty,  and  requiring  that  the  anti-slavery  so- 
ciety and  the  colonization  society  of  the  institution 
should  be  abolished — providing,  also,  that  students 
not  complying  with  them  as  with  other  rules,  should 
be  dismissed.  This  was  done  in  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Beecher  on  his  summer  vacation,  and  then  the  stu- 
dents, almost  with  one  consent,  withdrew  from  the 
seminary.  Their  withdrawal  was  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  a  new  college  at  Oberlin,  O.  Mr. 
Beecher  was  given  the  degree  of  A.M.  by  Yale 
college  in  1809,  and  of  D.D.  by  Middlebury  college 
in  1818.  His  autobiography  correspondence,  etc., 
was  edited  by  his  son,  Charles  Beecher,  and  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  in  New  York  in  1863.  "Life 
and  Services  of  Lyman  Beecher,"  by  Rev.  D.  H. 
Allen,  was  published  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  the  same 
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year.  HLs  was  one  of  the  most  marked,  impressive 
and  influential  figures  which  have  as  yet  adorned 
the  American  pulpit.  He  died  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y., 
at  the  home  of  his  son,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Jan. 
,  10,  1863. 

BEECHEB,  Catharine  Esther,  educator,  was 
born  at  Bast  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  6,  1800,  the 
first  daughter  and  eldest  of  thirteen  children  of 
Lyman  Beecher,  who  removed  to  Litchfield,  Conn., 
when  she  was  about  ten  years  old.  By  the  death 
of  her  mother,  the  care  of  her  father's  household 
devolved  upon  her  when  she  was  but  sixteen  years 
of  age.  She  was  educated  at  the  seminary  in 
Litchfield,  and  when  about  twenty  years  old  be- 
came engaged  to  Prof.  Fisher,  who  was  lost  in  the 
Albion  while  on  a  voyage  to  England.  Her  whole 
religious  faith,  very  strange  to  say,  was  unsettled  by 
this  aflSiction,  and  she  found  no  relief  in  the  religious 
counsels  offered  by  her  father  and  friends.  Then 
she  determined  to  give  her  life  for  others.  In  1823, 
with  her  sister,  she  opened  a  select  school  for  young 
ladies  at  Hartford,  Conn.  At  this  time  she  prepared 
an  arithmetic  for  the  use  of  her  pupils.  Four  years 
later  she  planned,  and  with  the  help  of  generous 
friends  built  and  equipped  the  Hartford  female 
seminary,  whi6h  gave  girls  a  better  opportunity  for 
education,  and  was  an  attempted  approach  to  the  in- 
struction given  young  men  at  that  period.  At  this 
time  she  published  a  pamphlet,  "  Suggestions  on 
Education,"  which  excited  nmch  attention.  She 
wrote  a  "Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy"  for  the 
use  of  her  school,  which  like  the  Arithmetic,  was 
printed  but  never  published.  At  the  end  of  seven 
years  her  health  failed  in  consequence  of  incessant 
activity,  and  in  1833  she  went  to  Ohio  with  her 
father,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  Lane 
theological  seminary.  She  opened  a  school  for  young 
women  in  Cincinnati,  but  in  two  years  ill  health 
compelled  her  to  give  it  up,  and  for  the  rest  of  her 
life  she  was  occupied  in  writing  on  educational  and 
domestic  topics.  With  other  ladies  she  formed  an 
association  called  "  The  National  Board  of  Popular 
Education,"  the  aim  of  which  was  to  supply  the 
West  with  educated  teachers.  Ex-Gov.  Slade  of 
Vermont  lectured  widely  as  the  agent  of  this  society 
to  raise  funds,  and  several  schools  were  founded  and 
a  number  of  teachers  were  obtained.  Miss  Beecher 
died  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  May  13,  1878. 

BEECHER,  ■William  Henry,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  East  Hampton,  N.Y.,  Jan.  15,  1803,  the  eld- 
est son  of  Lyman  and  Roxana 
(Foote)  Beecher.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  his  father's  fireside 
and  studied  theology  under  his 
direction,  and  afterward  at  An- 
dover.  He  became  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Congregational  de- 
nomination, and  took  charge 
of  a  congregation  at  Newport, 
R.  I.  In  1837  he  removed  to 
Ohio,  where  his  father  with 
his  family  had  preceded  him 
in  1833.  Here  he  settled  in 
Putnam,  Muskingum  county, 
but  ill  health  and  the  labor  of 
missionaiy  life  in  a  new  coun- 
try forced  him  to  return  to  the 
east,  and  he  accepted  a  pastor- 
ate at  Batavia,  New  York.  He 
soon  drifted  back  to  Ohio, 
where  he  preached  at  Toledo  and  Euclid.  Again  he 
went  east,  locating  at  Reading,  and  afterward  at  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.  While  at  the  latter  place  he  served 
as  postmaster.  Upon  the  death  of  his  wife  he  took 
up  his  residence  with  his  two  daughters,  Mary  and 
Roxana,  in  Chicago,  111.,  which  he  made  the  home 
of  his  old  age.     He  died  there  .June  33,  1889, 


BEECHER,  Edward,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
East  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  37,  1803,  the  second 
son  of  Lyman  and  Roxana  (Foote)  Beecher.  His  early 
education  was  acquired  at  home,  both  his  father  and 
mother  being  his  teachers.  He  was  there  prepared 
for  college,  entered  at  Yale,  and  was  graduated  in 
1832.  Destined  for  a  preacher, 
he  studied  theology  at  Andover 
and  at  New  Haven,  where  he 
afterward  was  a  tutor  at  Yale 
until  in  1835  he  removed  to  Bos- 
ton to  take  charge  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  on  Park 
street.  He  served  this  congre- 
gation for  five  years,  when  he 
was  elected  president  of  Illinois 
college,  Jacksonville.  Here  he 
continued  for  fourteen  years, 
during  which  the  college  in- 
creased wonderfully,  and  the 
graduates  who  went  from  its 
doors  during  Dr.  Beecher's  pres- 
idency became  prominent  as  pio- 
neers in  the  development  of  the 
new  "West."  In  1844  he  return-  ^-,  ^  . 
ed  to  Boston  and  took  charge  of  Ch»:Ut^^^^s::-a.e/Lej» 
the  Salem  street  church,  where 
he  remained  until  1855,  when  the  Congregationalists 
at  Galesburg,  111.,  gave  him  a  call,  which  he  accepted. 
He  preached  to  them  until  1870.  The  Chicago  theo- 
logical seminary  had  Dr.  Beecher  as  their  professor  of 
exegesis  during  part  of  this  time.  He  retired  from  the 
ministry  and  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1873. 
He  received  the  title  of  D.D.  from  Marietta  college 
in  1841.  He  has  been  a  continuous  and  acceptable 
contributor  to  periodical  literature;  was,  for  the  first 
six  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  "Oongrega- 
tionalist,"  its  editor,  and  after  his  removal  to  Brook- 
lyn a  regular  contributor  to  the  ' '  Christian  Union. " 
His  published  works  have  been  subjects  of  much 
controversial  criticism.  In  "The  Conflict  of  Ages " 
he  presented  man's  life  upon  earth  as  the  outgrowth 
of  a  former  as  well  as  the  prelude  to  a  future  life, 
this  conflict  between  good  and  evil  to  go  on  until  it 
results  in  an  everlasting  concord.  His  last  work,  on 
hell,  entitled  "History  of  Opinions;  or,  "The  Scrip- 
tural Doctrine  of  Retribution"  (1878),  was  largely 
read  and  criticised. 

BEECHER,    George,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
East  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  May  6,  1809,  third  son  of  Ly- 
man and  Roxana  (Foote)  Beecher. 
He  entered  Yale  college  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  and  was  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1838.     He  studied 
for  the  ministry  in  the  Yale  di- 
vinity school,  under  the  in.struc- 
tion  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Tay- 
lor, of  whom  he  was  an  ardent 
admirer  and  devoted  friend.    In 
1832  he  went  with  his  father. 
Dr.  Lyman   Beecher,  then  ju.st 
elected  the  president  of  Lane 
theological  seminary,  to  Cincin- 
nati, 6.     A  little  later,  after  an 
exciting  contest  over  his  case, 
between  the  advocates  of   the 
old  and  the  new  school  views 
in  theology,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Cmcinnati.     His  first 
charge  was  at  Batavia,  O.,  his  second  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  his  third  in  Chillicothe,  O.     He  was  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  music,  poetry,  and  the  natural 
sciences,  a  devoted  pastor  and  an  inspiring  preacher. 
He  married  Sarah  Sturges  Buckingham,  of  Zanes- 
ville,  O.,  July  13,  1837.     He  died  by  the  accidental 
discharge  of  a  gun  on  the  1st  of  July,  1843. 
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BEECHER,  Henry  Ward,  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  24, 1813,.the  fourth 
son  of  Lyman  and  Roxaua  (Poote)  Beecher.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  but  three  years  old; 
his  stepmother,  under  whose  guardianship  his 
childhood's  days  were  spent,  was  an  Episcopal- 
ian. Both  parents  were  devoted  Christians,  his 
father  one  of  the  most  influential  of  New  Eng- 
land pastors  in  an  important  transition  period  of 
her  historj'.  His  home  training  was  of  the  severe 
New  England  type,  alleviated,  however,  by  an  ir- 
repressible sense  of  humor  in  his  father,  and  a 
poetic  and  mystical  spirit  in  his  stepmother.  He 
was  graduated  from  Amherst  college  in  1834,  in  his 
twenty-first  year.  He  did  not  stand  hlgli  in  col- 
legiate studies;  was  characterized  there,  as  through- 
out his  life,  by  following  the  bent  of  his  own  inclina- 
tion rather  than  any  course  marked  out  for  him  by 
others.  But  that  course  he  followed  with  diligence, 
energy,  and  a  patient  assiduity.  He  made  a  careful 
study  of  English  literature,  submitted  himself  to  a 
very  thorough  training  in  elocution,  took  hold  of 
phrenology^not  of  course  a  college  study — with 
great  zest,  gave  lectures  upon  phrenology  and  tem- 
perance, and  participated  in  prayer-meetings  and  re- 
ligious Tabors  in  neighboring  country  towns  with 
characteristic  fervor  and  self-abandon.  His  father 
was  an  intense  and  polemical,  but  for  his  time  liberal 
evangelical  divine;  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  theo- 
logical controversies  of  his 
age,  as  against  the  old 
school  or  extreme  Calvin- 
istic  party  in  the  ortho- 
dox church,  laying  stress 
on  human  liberty  and  re- 
sponsibility; as  against  the 
Unitarian  defaomination,' 
then  just-  coming  into 
prominence,  in  New  Eng- 
land, urging  the  doctrine 
of  the  depravity  of  the 
race,  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  vicarious  atone- 
ment, regeneration,  and  the 
inspiration  and  authority 
^^  of  the  Scriptures.  On 
these  doctrines  Henry 
Ward  was  reared  ;  with 
them  he  was  familiar  from  his  boyhood,  and  he  never 
to  the  dav  of  his  death  lost  the  impression  they  put 
upon  his  character  and  method  of  thought.  But  at  a 
very  early  period  they  passed  with  him  from  a  dogma 
to  a  vital  spiritual  experience  in  which,  through  a  con- 
scious realization  of  Christ  as  the  manifestation  of  a 
God  of  infinite  mercy,  coming  into  the  world  not  to 
judge,but  to  redeem  and  educate,  Mr.  Beecher  himself 
entered  into  a  new  spiritual  consciousness,  in  which 
love  took  the  place  of  duty  in  the  law  of  life,  and  the 
place  of  justice  in  the  interpretation  of  God.  He  has 
described  with  characteristically  simple  eloquence  the 
"  blessed  morning  of  May,"  when  this  thought  first 
took  possession  of  him,  and  it  never  left  him.  Hence- 
forth, with  no  other  change  than  that  of  increasing 
clearness  of  perception,  strength  of  conviction,  and 
depth  of  experience,  theology  took  on  this  form :  the 
depravity  of  the  race  was  selfishness;  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  personal  disclosure  of  a  God  of 
love  set  forth  clearly  to  human  apprehension  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  the  atonement,  a  moral 
and  spiritual  access  to  God  the  Father,  through  the 
revelation  of  Him  in  Jesus  Christ;  regeneration,  a 
new  life  born  of  God,  manifesting  itself  in  practical 
fruits  of  love;  and  the  Scriptures,  a  book  infallible 
and  authoritative  only  in  so  far  as  it  revealed  through 
the  words  and  experience  of  holjr  men  of  old  these 
transcendent  truths.     This  experience  settled  what 
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was  to  be  his  life-work.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
Christian  ministry;  upon  graduating  from  Amherst 
college,  he  entered  Lane  Theological  seminary  (Cin- 
cinnati), where  at  this  time  his  father  had  become 
professor  of  systematic  theology,  and  pursued  his 
studies  there,  receiving  probably  quite  as  much 
from  the  spiritual  life  and  keen  dialectic  conversa- 
tions at  home,  as  from  the  more  formal  instructions  of 
the  seminary.  At  the  same  time  he  engaged  in  Chris- 
tian work  as  a  Bible-class  teacher,  and  in  journalis- 
tic work  in  connection  with  a  Cincinnati  paper  in 
which  he  took  an  active  part  as  an  ardent  abolition- 
ist in  the  anti-slavery  campaign  then  fairly  begun. 
His  first  parish  was  the  Presbyterian  churcli  at 
Laurenceburg,  Indiana,  a  small  settlement  on  the 
Ohio  river.  Twenty  persons,  nineteen  women  and 
one  man,  constituted  his  entire  church.  He  was 
both  sexton  and  preacher,  lighted  the  lamps,  swept 
the  church,  rang  the  bell,  and  took  general  charge 
of  the  edifice.  After  a  year  or  two  of  service  here 
he  was  called  to  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Indianap- 
olis, the  then  growing  capital  of  the  state.  His  re- 
markable gifts  as  an  orator  gave  him  almost  from 
the  first  a  crowded  church.  His  infiuence  was  felt 
throughout  the  state  in  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
pulses given  to  members  of  the  legislature,  and  to  pub- 
lic men,  who,  attracted  by  his 
originality,  earnestness,  prac- 
ticality and  courage,  came  in 
great  numbers  to  hear  him. 
His  pulpit  did  not,  however, 
absorb  either  his  thought 
or  his  time.  He  preached 
through  the  state  in  itinerant 
revival  labors;  lectured  fre- 
quently, generally  without 
compensation,  for  impecun- 
ious charities,  ■  and  edited 
weekly  the"  agricultural  de- 
partment of  .  the  "Indiana 
Journal."  After  eight  years 
of  increasingly  successful 
ministry  in  Iiidiana,  Mr. 
Beecher  received  and  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  then 
newly  organized  Plymouth 
church  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  pastorate  Oct.  10,  1847. 
With  this  church  he  remain- 
ed until  his  death,  March  8,  1887.  The  history  of 
these  forty  years  is  the  history  of  the  theological 
and  polemical  progress  of  this  country  during  that 
time.  There  was  no  theological  question  in  which 
he  did  not  take  an  interest,  no  problem  having  any 
recognized  bearing  on  the  moral  well-being  of  the 
country  which  he  did  not  study,  and  upon  the  practi- 
cal aspects  of  which  he  did  not  express  himself,  and 
no  moral  or  political  reform  in  which  he  did  not  take 
an  active  part.  His  fertility  of  thought  was  amazing. 
He  rarely  exchanged ;  preached  twice  every  Sabbath, 
usually  to  houses  crowded  to  ovei-flowing;  lectured 
through  the  week  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  city 
and  few  towns  of  any  considerable  size  and  any 
pretension  to  literary  character  in  the  country,  in 
which  he  has  not  spoken;  and  wrote  extensively  as  a 
contributor  of  occasional  articles,  or  as  an  editor,  at 
onetime  of  the  New  York  "  Independent,"  and  sub- 
sequently of  the  "Christian  Union,"  which  he 
founded,  and  of  which  he  was  editor-in-chief  until 
within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  when  the  necessary 
demands  upon  him  as  a  lecturer  led  him  to  resign 
the  charge  of  the  paper  to  other  hands.  A.  career 
such  as  his,  so  immersed  in  conflict,  in  which  hard 
blows  were  both  given  and  taken,  could  not  be 
passed  without  arousing  bitter  enmities,  but  of  all 
the  numerous  assaults  upon  his  memory  only  one 
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was  sufficiently  significant  to  pass  into  history;  and 
that  has  already,  for  the  most  part,  faded  from  men's 
minds,  leaving  his  name  unsullied;  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  man,  unless  it  be  George  Washington, 
has  ever  died  in  America,  more  widely  honored, 
more  deeply  loved,  or  more  universally  regretted. 
Mr.  Beecher's  great  work  in  life  was  that  of  a  pul- 
pit and  platform  orator;  and  the  effects  of  such  an 
one  are  necessarily  transient;  yet  he  wrote  enough  to 
prove  himself  master  of  the  pen  aa  well  as  of  the 
voice.  His  principal  works,  apart  from  his  published 
sermons,  ai'e  his  ' '  Lectures  to  Young  Men, "  delivered 
during  his  Indiana  ministry;  "Yale  Lectures  on 
Preaching,"  delivered  on  the  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
foundation  at  Yale  Theological,  seminary;  "Nor- 
wood: A  Tale  of  New  England  Life,"  a  novel,  first 
published  in  serial  form  in  the  "New  York  Ledger;" 
"Star  Papers"  and  "Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Farm- 
ing "  (one  vol.  each),  made  up  from  occasional  con- 
tributions to  various  journals;  and  the  ' '  Life  of  Jesus 
the  Christ,"  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  but  sub- 
sequently completed  by  his  son  with  extracts  from 
sermons.  As  an  orator,  Mr.  Beecher  has  had  no 
superior,  if  any  equal,  in  the  American  pulpit,  and 
probably  none  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church. 
His  themes  were  extraordinarily  varied,  everything 
that  concerned  the  moral  well-being  of  men  being 
treated  by  him  as  legitimate  subjects  for  the  pulpit. 
He  had  all  the  qualities  which  art  endeavors  to  cul- 
tivate in  the  orator;  a  fine  physique,  rich  and  full 
blood  currents,  that  overmastering  nervous  fire 
which  we  call  magnetism,  a  voice  equally  remark- 
able for  its  fervor  and  flexibility — a  true  organ  of 
speech,  with  many  and  varied  stops — and  a  natural 
gift  of  mimicry  in  action,  tongue,  and  facial  ex- 
pression. Training  would  have  made  him  one  of 
the  first  actors  of  dramatic  history.  Yet  he  was  not 
an  actor;  for  he  never  simulated  the  pa.ssion  he  did 
not  feel.  Genuineness  and  simplicity  were  the 
foundation  on  which  he  built  his  oratorical  success; 
and  he  never  hesitated  to  disappoint  an  expectant 
audience  by  speaking  colloquially,  and  even  tamely, 
if  the  passion  was  not  in  him.  Efence  he  was  equally 
liable  to  disappoint  on  special  occasions  when  much 
was  expected  of  him,  and  to  surprise  on  an  occasion 
when  no  expectation  had  been  aroused.  To  these 
natural  qualities  he  added,  as  the  fruit  of  long  and 
patient  training,  perfect  elooutionaiy  art  become  a 
second  nature,  an  overwhelming  moral  and  spiritual 
earnestness  which  took  complete  mastery  of  him, 
and  a  singularly  combined  self-control  and  self- 
abandon,  so  that  in  his  more  impassioned  moments 
he  seemed  utterly  to  forget  himself,  and  yet  rarely 
failed  to  perceive  instinctively  what  could  serve  his 
purpose  of  immediate  persua,sion.  He  was  always 
en  rapport  with  his  audience,  but  never  robbed  his 
humor  of  its  spontaneity  by  the  self-conscious  smile, 
or  his  pathos  of  its  power  by  breaking  down  himself 
in  eye  or  voice.  His  five  great  orations  delivered  in 
England  during  the  civil  war  in  1863,  the  mast  po- 
tent, though  not  the  only  influence  in  turning  public 
sentiment  in  that  country  against  slavery  and  the 
cause  of  the  South,  are,  in  the  dilficulties  which  the 
orator  encountered,  his  self-poise  and  self-control, 
his  abundant  and  varied  resources,  his  final  victory, 
and  the  immediate  results  produced,  unparalleled  in 
the  world's  history  of  oratory.  There  is  no  space  in 
80  brief  a  notice  as  this  for  any  critical  analysis  of 
either  the  man  or  his  teaching.  It  must  suffice  to 
say  that  the  excellencies  and  the  defects  of  both  be- 
longed to  a  man,  who,  living  himself  by  the  power  of 
spontaneous  life  within,  sought  to  develop  a  like  life  in 
others.  More  than  any  other  man  of  his  time  he  led 
the  church  and  the  community  from  a  religion  of 
obedience  under  external  law,  to  a  life  of  .spontan- 
eous spirituality,  from  a  religion  which  feared  Grod 
as  a  moral   governor,  to  one  which  loves  hftn  as  a 


father;  from  one  which  regarded  atonement  and  re- 
generation as  an  inexorable,  but  too  frequently 
dreaded  necessity,  to  one  that  welcomes  them  as  the 
incoming  of  God  in  the  soul,  from  one  which  yielded 
a  blind  intellectual  submission  to  the  Bible  as  a  book 
of  divine  decrees,  to  one  which-  accepts  it  in  a  spirit 
of  glad  yet  free  allegiance,  as  a  reflection  of  the 
divine  character  and  purposes  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  enlightened  children.  Mr.  Beecher 
was  married  in  1837  to  Eunice  Bullard,  who  survives 
him;  he  has  left  also  four  children,  tliree  sons  who 
are  engaged  in  business  pursuits,  and  one  daughter, 
married  to  Samuel  Scoville,  a  Congregational  clergy- 
man of  New  England.  On  Jan.  18,  1893,  a  tablet 
in  honor  of  its  famous  preacher  was  dedicated  and 
unveiled  in  the  vestibule  of  Plymouth  Church.  The 
tablet  is  of  bra.ss  and  enamel,  mounted  on  a  panel  of; 
antique  oak,  64  x  47  inches  in  size.  A  border  of  in- 
terlaced oak  leaves  surrounds  the  tablet,  upon  which 
appears  a  medallion  bust  in  bronze.   The  inscription 

is  in  has  relief:  "  lfn  memoriam  Ibenrg  lUaarO 
JScecber,  flret  pastor  of  iplBnioutb  Cburcb, 
1847=1887.  '  11  bavc  not  conceaIe&  Q^bg  lovs 
ing  NinOness  aii6  Zbv  trutb  fvom  tbe  great 

congregation.'  "  Mr.  Beecher  died  at  his  home 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  8,  1887. 

BEECHER,  Eunice  White  Bullard,  wife  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  was  born  in  West  Sutton, 
Mass.,  Aug.  36,  1813,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Artemas 
Bullard,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister. She  was  educated  at  Had- 
ley,  Mass.,  and  at  the  time  of 
her  engagement  to  young  Beech- 
er, who  was  a  classmate  at  Am- 
herst of  her  brother,  was  en- 
gaged in  school  teaching.  She 
was  then  eighteen,  and  a  year 
older  than  her  future  hu.sband. 
In  1887  he  came  East,  from 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  liis  first 
parish,  and  on  Aug.  3d  tlie 
young  couple  were  mari'ied  on 
Bollard's  Hill,  West  Sutton,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Tracy.  The  wedding 
ring  was  bought  by  the  youthful 
preacherwithapartof  the  money 
received  for  his  first  public  ad- 
dress. The  salary  at  Lawrence- 
burg, though  nominally  $600, 
really  amounted  to  little  more 
than  |300,  and  part  of  it  was  paid  in  farm  produce. 
The  sensible  young  bride  began  her  housekeep- 
ing in  two  rooms,  was  obliged  to  sell  her  cloak 
to  make  ends  meet,  and  even  to  do  sewing,  but  was 
aided  in  her  hou.sehold  duties  by  her  husband,  who, 
as  she  declared,  did  everything  except  to  wash  dishes 
and  sweep.  In  1839  Mr.  Beecher  was  called  to 
Indianapolis,  and  here  Mrs.  Beecher  continued  to 
keep  house  for  a  time  in,  two  rooms,  although  her 
husband's  salary  was  slightly  increa,sed.  As  her 
family  grew  larger,  her  strength,  already  impaired 
by  chills  and  fever,  gave  way,  and  it  was  partly  ow- 
ing to  this  that  Mr.  Beecher  decided  to  accept  the 
call  to  Plymouth  church,  Brooklyn,  in  1847.  After 
their  removal  to  the  East,  the  care  and  education  of 
their  children  devolved  largely  on  Mrs.  Beecher, 
who,  in  addition,  took  a  deep  interest  in  her  hus- 
band's public  life,  and  counseled  and  aided  him. 
Her  reminiscences  of  her  early  married  life  ap- 
peared in  1859,  under  the  title,  "From  Dawn  to 
Daylight:  A  Simple  Stoiy  of  a  Western  Home." 
In  addition,  she  published:  "Motherly  Talks  with 
Young  Housekeepers"  (1875);  "Letters  from  Flor- 
ida" (1878);  "All  Around  the  House"  (1878); 
"Home"  (1883),  and  many  papers  in  periodicals, 
including  a  aeries  entitled,  "Mr.  Beecher  as  I  Knew 
Him,"  in  the  "Ladies'  Home  Journal"  (1891-93). 
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BEECHER,  Charles,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  Oct.  7,  1815,  the  fifth  son  of  Ly- 
man and  Roxana  (Poote)  Beecher.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Boston  Latin  school,  and  at  the  Lawrence 
academy  in  Groton,  Mass. ;  entered  Bowdoin  college, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1834.  At  the  time 
of  his  graduation  his  father 
was  the  president  of  Lane  sem- 
inary, Cincinnati,  and  here  he 
studied  theology,  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  a  Presbyte- 
rian churcli  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  in  1844.  On  account  of 
his  liberal  views  hi  was  dis- 
missed in  1851,  and  became 
pastor  of  a  Congregational 
church  in  Newark,  N.  J.  He 
remained  with  this  people  for 
tliree  years.  The  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Georgetown, 
Mass.,  was  his  next  charge. 
He  clianged  his  residence  to 
Florida  in  1870,  and  remained 
there  for  seven  years.  While 
there  he  served  two  years  as 
state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  He  was  a  super- 
ior musician,  and  selected  and 
arranged  the  "Plymouth  Collection."  Like  his 
brothers,  he  has  been  author  of  several  works,  in- 
cluding the  autobiography  and  correspondence  of 
his  father. 

BEECHER,  Thomas  Kinnicut,  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Feb.  10,  1834,  the 
sixth  son  of  Lyman  Beecher,  his  mother  being 
Harriet  (Porter)  Beecher,  whom  his  father  mar- 
ried at  Portland,  Me.,  in  1817.  He  was  graduated 
fi'om  Illinois  college  in  1843, 
during  the  time  his  brother  Ed- 
ward was  its  president.  After 
several  years  of  teaching  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  Hartford,  Conn., 
he  founded  and  took  charge  of 
tlie  Congregational  church  at 
Williamsburg,  L.I.,  N.  Y., where 
he  remained  two  years.  From 
1854  he  was  pastor  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Congregational  church 
of  Elmira,  N.  Y.  During  the 
civil  war  he  was,  for  a  short 
time,  chaplain  of  the  141st  New 
York  volunteers,  and  he  has 
traveled  in  this  country,  Eu- 
rope, and  South  America.  He 
has  lectured  extensively  on  sec- 
ular as  well  as  religious  sub- 
jects, and  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral volumes,  including  "Our 
Seven  Churches, "  and  "  A  Well 
Considered  Estimate  of  the 
'  He  has  introduced  many  novel 
and  successful  methods  of  church  work.  He  edited 
a  department  known  as  ' '  Miscellany, "  first  in  the 
Elmira  "Advertiser"  and  afterward  in  the  "Ga- 
zette "  of  the  same  city.  In  these  papers  he  discuss- 
ed current  questions  of  the  day,  and  took  advanced 
views  on  many  subjects  which  were  largely  quoted. 
He  has  been,  against  his  will,  nominated  for  public 
office  by  each  of  the  several  political  parties,  but  al- 
ways by  the  minority. 

BEECHER,  James  Chaplin,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  8,  1838,  the  seventh  son 
of  Lyman  Beecher.  He  was  educated  in  Lane  sem- 
inary, Walnut  Hills,  near  Cincinnati,  O.,  of  which 
institution  his  father  was  president.  He  entered 
Dartmouth  college,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1848,  and  at  once  took  up  the  study  of  theology  at 
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Andover,  and  in  May,  1856,  was  ordained  a  minister 
of  tlie  Congregational  church.     He  went  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  China,  and  up  to  1861  was  chaplain  of 
the  Seamen's  Bethel  in  Canton  and   Hong   Kong. 
Coming  home  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  at 
once  enlisted  as  chaplain  of 
the  1st  N.  Y.  infantry.      As 
the  war  progressed  he  deter- 
mined on  a  more  active  part 
than  the  chaplaincy,  and  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy of  tlic  141st 
N.  Y.  infantry,  serving  until 
1863,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  a  colonelcy  and  given  com- 
mand of  the  35th  U.  S.  colored 
troops,  and  was  mustered  out 
of   the  service  in  1866,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
by  brevet.     He  re-entered  the 
ministry  and   had   charge  of 
three   churches:  one  at  Owe- 
go,  N.  Y.,  until  1870:  remov- 
ed  to   Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  three  years, 
and  then  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
where  he  preached  two  years. 
His  mind  for  a  long  time  had 
been  diseased,  and  lie  was  obliged  to  stop  work  and 
seek,  at  a  water-cure  in  Elmira,  some  relief.     While 
under  treatrhent  here  he  died  by  his  own  hand  Aug. 
35,  1886. 

MUTCHIVEORE,  Samuel  Alexander,  clergy- 
man, was  born  in  Ohio.  His  ancestors  came  from 
Ireland  and  the  north  of  Scotland  in  their  own  ship, 
landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  and  thence 
went  to  the  Cumberland  Valley.  His  maternal  grand- 
father. Col.  Thomas  McCune,  served  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  After  graduating  from  Centre  college, 
Danville;  Ky.,  1854,  and  at  the 
Danville  theological  seminary, 
1858,  he  entered  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  and  after  short  service 
as  a  home  missionary  in  southern 
Kentucky,  held  pastorates  at  Co- 
lumbia and  Fulton,  Mo.  Prom 
the  Carondelet  church  in  St. 
Louis,  which  he  built,  he  was 
called  in  1866  to  the  Cohock- 
sink  church  in  Philadelphia, 
where  his  labors  bore  fruit  in  a 
new  edifice,  and  an  increase  of 
over  500  members,  in  seven  years. 
In  1873  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Alexander  church,  for  which 
he  paid  a  debt  of  $36,000,  im- 
proved the  building,  and  great- 
ly increased  the  membership. 
While  here,  to  redeem  a  promise  to  a  little  girl,  who, 
on  her  death-bed  gave  him  her  missionary  box,  con- 
taining $4.31,  lie  began  in  1876  a  mission  which  soon 
grew  more  vigorous  than  the  parent  congregation, 
and  demanded  his  entire  service.  Since  1882  he 
has  been  pastor  of  the  Memorial  church,  with  a 
reading-room  and  library  of  his  founding.  He 
built  a  collegiate  church  corner  19th  and  Y'ork 
streets.  In  1874  he  became  chief  proprietor  of  the 
"Presbyterian."  He  has  been  able  and  successful 
as  a  preacher,  active  and  influential  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  possesses  marked  metaphysical  attain- 
ments and  unusual  executive  ability.  His  letters 
written  during  a  journey  around  the  world  in  1887, 
have  been  in  part  reprinted  in  three  volumes:  first, 
"  A  Visit  of  Japheth  to  Shem  and  Ham:"  second  and 
third,  "The  Mogul,  the  Mongol,  the  Mikado  and  the 
Missionary."  He  received  the  (fegree  of  A.M.  from  Cen 
tre  college,  and  that  of  D.  D.  from  Lafayette  college. 
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MURRAY,  Orlando  Dana,  was  horn  in  Hart- 
land,  Vt.,  ^larch  13,  l»ls,  son  of  David  and  Mar- 
garet (Forsj-tli)  JIurray.  Ttie  first  American  ances- 
tor of  this  brancli  of  the  family  was  Isaac  Murray, 
who  came  from  Scotland,  and  located  at  London- 
derry (now  Deny),  N.  H.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Jolin  Durham,  and 
shortly  afterward  removed  to  Bel- 
fast, ilc,  where  tliey  spent  their 
lives.  Their  son,  David,  removed, 
wlien  a  young  man,  to  Chester, 
IS".  H.,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
business  of  carpenter  and  builder. 
He  served  in  the  war  of  1812  in  a 
cavalry  troop,  and  for  his  service 
received  a  grant  of  land,  and  his 
widow  a  pension.  David  married 
Margaret  Forsyth  of  Chester,  X. 
H,,  in  December,  1807.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  Lieut.  Robert  For- 
syth, and  granddaughter  of  Dea- 
con Matthew  Forsyth,  who  was 
born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  emigrated  to 
America  in  1730,  settling  at  Ches- 
ter, N.  H.  Orlando  Dana  Murray 
was  the  youngest  child,  and  in  1835  was  taken  to 
Nashua,  N.  H.,where  his  father  found  employment  in 
the  then  growing  village.  He  was  educated  at  Nashua 
academy,  later  at  Pinkerton  academy,  Derry,  N.  H., 
and  subsequently  fitted  for  college  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  Col.  Isaac  Kinsman,  a  cousin,  who  had  been 
principal  of  Pembroke  academy.  Instead  of  going 
to  college,  however,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he 
entered  the  ofHce  of  the  "Nashua  Gazette"  as  an 
apprentice  to  the  "  Black  Art,"  where  he  remained 
seven  years,  serving  during  that  time  also  as  assistant 
postmaster.  In  1841  he  purchased  a  half  interest  in 
the  "  Manchester  Memorial,"  and  became  its  editor, 
publishing:  at  the  same  time  an  octavo  monthly, 
the  "Iri.s."  In  the  latter  part  of  1843  he  sold,  and 
in  connection  with  A.  I.  Sawlell,  established  the 
"Oasis,"  in  January,  1843,  at  Nashua,  of  which  he 
became  editor.  In  this  he  continued  till  September, 
1849,  when  he  sold,  and  in  conjunction  with  others 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  cardboard,  glazed 
and  enameled  papers.  This  proved  a  very  prosper- 
ous and  remunerative  business,  and  when,  in  1869, 
it  became  an  incorporated  company  under  the  style 
of  the  Nashua  Card  and  Glazed  Paper  company,  Mr. 
Murray  was  elected  its  president,  and  so  continued 
till  1883,  when  he  sold,  and  retired  from  bu.siness. 
In  his  political  life  Mr.  Murray  was  often  favored 
by  his  fellow-citizens.  In  1849-50-51,  before  Nashua 
became  a  city,  he  was  thrice  elected  town  clerk. 
After  the  city  charter  was  granted  Nashua  in  1855, 
he  was  elected  representative  to  the  legislature,  and 
re-elected  in  1856.  In  1858  he  was  elected  alderman, 
and  again  in  1859;  and  he  was  on  the  board  of  edu- 
cation many  years.  He  was  returned  as  alderman 
in  1865.  In  1885  he  was  elected  as  re]5re,sentative 
for  two  years,  and  in  1888  made  the  run  for  the  state 
senate.  Mr.  Murray  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
first  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  established  in  New  Hamp- 
shire (Granite  Lodge  No.  1.),  and  has  .several  times 
been  a  delegate  to  the  Grand  Lodge  and  Grand  En- 
campment. As  a  Mason  since  1867  he  is  a  Knight 
Templar  and  a  thirty-second  degree  member  of  the 
consistory.  Mr.  Murray  on  July  7,  1848,  united  in 
marriage  with  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Solomon  and 
Sarah  (^Wetherbee)  Wetherbee  of  Concord,  Mass. 
Their  golden  wedding  anniversary  consequently  oc- 
curred ui  1893.  Of  their  children  a  son,  George  Dana 
Murray,  was  in  the  commissary  department  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  civil  war,  and  with 
the  advance  troops  which  entered  Richmond  at  the 


surrender  of  that  city.  Tlieir  other  children  were 
Sarah  Elizabeth,  Levi  Edwin,  Albert  Clarence  (de- 
ceased in  infancy),  Clarence  Adelbert,  and  Charles 
Orlando;  the  latter  two  and  the  daughter  now  liv- 
ing. Mt.  Murray  has  given  financial  aid  to  numer- 
ous enterprises,  railroads,  banks,  manufactures,  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  public  works. 

COOPER,  Mrs.  Sarah  B. ,  educator,  was  born 
at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  12,  1836,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Cazenovia  seminary  in  1853.  At  four- 
teen years  of  age  she  taught  her  first  school  in  Eagle 
Village,  eight  miles  from  her  home.  "My  first  was 
the  best  teaching  I  ever  did,"  she  is  often  heard  to 
say.  She  organized  a  Sunday-school  in  the  village 
school-house,  and  it  was  attended  by  children  and 
adults  in  large  numbers.  She  spent  some  time  at  Mrs. 
Willard's  Female  seminary,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  then 
went  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  as  governess  in  the  family  of 
Judge  Schley.  Here  she  grouped  the  slaves  on  a 
large  plantation  every  Sunday,  giving  them  religious 
instruction.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Cooper, 
while  in  Augusta,  who  beccame  surveyor  of  cus- 
toms at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Leaving  the  South  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Cooper  was  ap- 
pointed assessor  of  internal  revenue  by  President 
Lincoln,  and  stationed  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  Ti-ue  to 
lier  religious  instinct  and  training, 
Mrs.  Cooper  went  forthwith  in  ac- 
tive benevolent  work  for  the  Fed- 
eral soldiers,  having  a  Bible  class 
of  from  one  to  300  members  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  regi- 
ments stationed  in  and  around  the 
city.  She  also  organized  here  a 
"Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Refugees  "  of  which  she  was  the 
president.  In  1869  the  family  re- 
moved to  San  Francisco,  Cal. ,  and 
Mrs.  Cooper  entered  upon  Bible- 
class  work  in  the  Howard  Presby 
terian  church,  and  subsequently 
in  Calvaiy  Presbyterian  church. 
During  her  leadership  of  thisclass, 
her  trial  for  heresy  occurred, 
which  aroused  deep  feeling.  It 
was  charged,  among  otlier  things, 
that  she  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment, and  that  she  was  carrying  forward  a  godless 
work  among  the  children  of  the  city.  The  latter 
charge  referred  to  the  establishment  of  kindergartens 
by  Mrs.  Cooper.  The  trial  was  followed  by  a  breadth 
of  acquaintance  and  sympathetic  interest  in  Mrs. 
Cooper's  work,  on  the  pai-t  of  many  persons  in  the  San 
Francisco  community,  which  resulted  in  1891  in  the 
contribution,  to  Mrs.  Cooper,  of  over  $30,000  for  the 
establishment  of  her  kindergartens.  In  these  over 
8,000  children  from  two  to  six  years  of  age  have 
been  trained,  and  the  "Golden  Gate  Kindergarten 
Association  "  has  been  formed,  of  which  Mrs.  Coop- 
er is  president.  It  is  the  rule  of  the  schools  to_  pre- 
pare their  pupils  for  the  arts  and  trades,  by  laying  a 
good  foundation  for  industrial  education.  Her  Sun- 
day Bible  classes  were  taught  in  the  auditorum  of  the 
First  Congregational  church  at  San  Francisco,  with 
an  enrollment  of  several  hundred  members,  including 
men  and  women  of  eveiy  denomination,  even  those 
of  the  Jewish  faith.  Mrs.  Cooper  has  contributed 
articles  to  many  of  the  religious  publications  of  the 
countiy,  and  was  for  years  a  regular  writer  for 
the  "  Overland  Monthly."  Her  addresses  before  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  National  Con- 
vention of  Charities  and  Correction,  the  National 
Council  of  Women,  and  the  Chautauqua  Associa- 
tions, have  been  very  attractive,  and  an  address  on 
"  Mollierhood  "  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  widely  cir- 
culated. She  died  in  San  Francisco,  Dec.  11,  1896. 
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GALE,  Ezra  Thompson,  financier  and  pio- 
moter,  was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  37,  1819.  His 
father.  Dr.  Samuel  Gale,  was  the  first  physician  in 
Troy  to  reduce  the  theory  of  treating  smallpox  by 
inoculation  to  practice.  He  inoculated  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  the  smallpox  in  its  vaccinated 
form  as  the  result.  The  thriv- 
ing village  was  soon  healthy 
and  free  from  all  danger  of 
any  sudden  and  severe  visita- 
tion of  the  dreaded  disease. 
Dr.  Gale  was  a  man  far  be- 
yond his  time,  and  this  mas- 
ter-stroke by  him  brought 
him  into  great  public  favor 
and  estimation.  The  early  ed- 
ucation of  the  son,  E.  Thomp- 
son Gale,  was  received  in  the 
select  schools  of  the  town  and 
villaoe,  he  afterward  entering 
the  Rensselaer  polytechnic  in- 
stitute when  that  school  was 
in  its  infancy.  His  studies 
at  the  institute  completed,  he 
traveled  widely  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  return- 
ing to  Troy  entered  a  mer- 
cantile establishment  as  clerk,  and  in  1840  became 
one  of  the  firm  of  Brinkerhoflf,  Catlin  &  Gale,  hard- 
ware merchants.  In  August,  1841,  he  went  to  Eu- 
rope, not  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  his  knowledge.  Among  the 
many  business  interests  with  which  his  name  was 
coupled  were  many  of  prime  importance,  that  de- 
serve more  than  pas.sing  mention.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  ardent  promoters  of  the  Renss- 
elaer and  Saratoga  railroad  company.  As  a  financier 
he  took  high  rank  among  the  successful  men  of  the 
country.  In  the  Troy  gaslight  company  he  was 
interested  from  the  beginning,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  president  of  the  organization.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Troy  savings  bank,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, in  a  time  of  panic,  faced  the  mob  of  deposit- 
ors who  had  inaugurated  a  run  on  the  bank,  and 
calmed  their  fears.  His  manner  and  bearing  had  its 
effect,  and  the  run  was  avoided.  In  1850  he  became 
a  director  of  the  Farmers'  bank — a  position  occupied 
some  years  before  by  his  father.  In  1859  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  banl^,  and  held  the  position 
until  1865,  when  the  bank  was  consolidated  with  the 
Bank  of  Troy,  under  the  name  of  the  United  national 
bank  of  Troy.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  new 
institution,  and  so  remained  until  1885,  when  ad- 
vancing age  caused  him  to  pass  the  title  to  the  care 
and  keeping  of  other  men.  Mr.  Gale  was  a  stanch 
friend  of  the  Young  Men's  association,  and  as 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  successfully  pro- 
moted its  interests.  The  Gale  alcove  in  the  free 
reading-room  is  one  of  his  substantial  gifts.  The 
chapel  at  the  Day  home  was  erected  by  him  in  1879, 
and  donated  to  the  institution  in  memory  of  his  de- 
ceased son,  Alfred  de  Forest  Gale.  Mr.  Gale  was  a 
man  of  large  charities.  His  gifts  were  made  with- 
out parade,  and  very  many  were  directly  benefited 
by  his  giving.  His  liberality  was  practical,  and  it 
aimed  to  be  effective.  When  the  Young  Men's  asso- 
ciation needed  books,  he-gave  them.  When  he  sent 
a  Christmas  dinner  to  the  home  of  the  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor  he  did  not  forget  that  some  of  the  old 
men  in  that  home  liked  tobacco.  In  1874  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  Troy  female  seminary,  and 
with  a  number  of  others  he  purchased  the  property 
on  which  the  buildings  were  erected,  in  order  that 
the  school  of  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  might  become  a 
fixture  in  Ti"oy;  so  laying  the  foundations  of  one  of 
the  leading  educational  institutions  of  the  land.  In 
.laniiar'/,  1844.  Mr.  Gale  married  Caroline  de  Forest, 


daughter  of  a  leading  New  York  merchant.  She 
died  in  1864,  leaving  four  children.  His  own  death 
occurred  July  4,  1887. 

GRAY,  William  "Hlouser,  life  insurance  man- 
ager, was  born  at  Piqua,  0.,  Sept.  23,  1847,  a  direct 
descendant  from  Isaac  Gray,  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Scotland.  His  grandfather,  Amos  Gray,  settled 
below  Dayton,  O.,  in  1803,  marrying  Sophia  Christ- 
man,  of  the  well-known  family  of  that  name  in 
southwestern  Ohio.  His  father,  Jacob  Christman 
Gray,  was  a  man  of  keen  intellect  and  sterling  integ- 
rity, known  throughout  Ohio  as  Deacon  Gray,  promi- 
nent in  the  Baptist  church  in  tliat  capacity  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  in  business  was  a  contractor 
and  builder.  William  H.  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  town,  graduating  from  the 
Piqua  high  school  in  1866,  to  enter  Denison  uni- 
versity, where  lie  remained  two  years.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  visited  the  19th  Indiana  battery  with 
the  aripy,  doing  messenger  and  hospital  service  at 
West's  hospital  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  afterward 
enlisting  in  company  H,  131st  Ohio  volunteer  infan- 
try, serving  with  the  regiment  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  1869  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  in  Piqua, 
O.,  continuing  till  the  Chicago  fire  enabled  him  to 
sell  his  business  at  an  advance,  when  he  took  up  the 
life  insurance  work  as  special  agent  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana  ;  during  which  time  he  conceived  the  idea 
that  equally  secure  insurance 
could  be  done  on  the  advancing 
assessment  plan — charging  each 
one  the  exact  cost  of  insurance, 
according  to  advancing  age.  Re- 
signing his  position,  he  organ- 
ized, in  1877,  the  Knights  'Tem- 
plars and  Masonic  mutual  aid 
association  of  Cincinnati,  O. ; 
was  chosen  one  of  its  directors 
and  made  secretary  and  man- 
ager. In  its  organization  he  em- 
bodied the  plan,  original  with 
himself,  and  was  the  first  to 
combine  policies  of  various 
amounts  in  one  single  company, 
doing  away  with  classes;  and 
providing  for  the  increasing 
liabilities  by  the  proper  amount 
of  advancing  premium.  This 
plan  was  more  equitable  than  any  before  adopted  in 
life  insurance  on  the  assessment  plan,  and  at  once  met 
the  demand  for  cheap  and  yet  permanent  insurance, 
and  under  Mr.  Gray's  active  management  the  com- 
pany was  successful,  and  the  new  plan  was  received 
with  great  favor.  On  May  5,  1884,  he  organized  the 
Knights  Templars  and  Masons  life  indemnity  com- 
pany of  Chicago,  of  which  he  became  and  is  still  the 
manager.  Mr.  Gray  is  the  inventor  of  the  plan  of 
advancing  the  premium  in  assessment  insurance, 
holding  copyright  of  the  same  as  evidence.  It  has 
been  adopted,  in  substance,  by  nearly  every  com- 
pany organized  since,  and  the  merit  of  the  plan  is 
recognized  by  all  leading  insurance  men.  Mr.  Gray 
was  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  removing  Libby 
prison  from  Richmond,  Va.,  to  Chicago,  and  con- 
verting it  into  a  war  museum,  thus  centering  and 
preserving  this  memorable  relic  of  the  war.  He 
became  its  first  treasurer,  and  an  active  director. 
Mr.  Gray  is  the  owner  of  more  than  6,500  acres  of 
land  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Texas.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  aid  in  developing  the  gas  fields  in  Indi- 
ana. In  1881  he  married  Orpha  Ella,  daughter  of 
Wilham  Buckingham  of  central  Illinois,  who  is  in  a 
direct  line  descended  from  the  old  Buckingham  fam- 
ily of  England.  Mr.  Gray  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Union  league  club  and  Marquette  club  of  Chi- 
cago, as  well  as  of  St.  Bernard  commandery  of 
Chicago. 
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SHEBIBAN,  George  Augustus,  soldier  and 
orator,  was  born  at  Millbury,  Mass.,  Feb.  23,  1843. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  the  schools  iu  his 
native  town,  and  prepared  himself  for  admission  to 
Yale  college.  He  was  passing  through  Chicago 
after  visiting  a  brother  in  Wisconsin,  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out,  and  without  hesitation  he  enlisted 
in  the  first  regiment  that  offered,  this  being  the  88th 
Illinois  infantry.  Enlisting  as  a  private,  he  was 
elected  captain  as  soon  as  the  organization  was 
completed.  In  this  capacity  he  went  to  the  front, 
and  saw  considerable  service,  passing  through  bat- 
tle after  battle  unscathed,  until  he  was  wounded  at 
Chickamauga  so  seriously  that  his  career  as  a  sol- 
dier came  to  an  abrupt  end,  and  he  was  invalided 
during  tlie  remainder  of  the  war.  Soon  after  hostili- 
ties ceased  he  removed  to  Louisiana,  where  his 
oratorical  gifts  and  his  natural-  leaning  toward  pub- 
lic life  soon  made  him  promir^nt  iu  the  republican 
party  of  that  state,  and  lie  was'..'appointed  adjutant- 
general  of  Louisiana.  WhenHhe  elections  for  the 
forty-thii'd  congress  took  place)  Sheridan  was  one  of 
the  republican  nominees-at-large, 
and  was 'duly  elected,  but  re- 
frained from  taking  his  seat  in 
consequence  of  a  contest  by 
ex-Gov.  Pinchhack.  The  con- 
test was  finally  decided  in  Sher- 
idan's favor,  but  his  active  career 
as  a  congressman  was  confined  to 
the  closing  hours  of  the  session. 
Though  widely  known  through 
his  official  and  political  relations 
Sheridan  did  not  become  a  na- 
tional figure  until  he  undertook  to 
reply  to  Robert  G.  Ingersoll's  at- 
tacks on  Christianity.  Although 
Sheridan  had  never  been  prom- 
inent in  church  matters,  he  yet 
had  the  stern  impress  of  that  Pu- 
ritan faith,  which  has  always 
proved  equal  to  any  occasion, 
and  this  quality,  coupled  with  his  intellectual  gifts, 
united  to  the  opportunity  that  was  exactly  suited  to 
his  taste,  made  his  "  Answer  to  IngersoU  "  famous 
throughout  the  country.  His  first  address  was  deliv- 
ered in  Washington,  D.  C,  when  Senator  John  Sher- 
man introduced  him  to  his  audience.  The  lecture  en- 
titled "The  Modern  Pagan"  was  an  instantaneous 
success,  and  was  widely  reproduced  by  the  press  in  all 
directions.  It  aroused  so  much  interest  that  it  was  re- 
peated in  the  same  city,  and  was  many  times  repeated 
with  the  same  enthusiastic  success  on  his  various  lec- 
turing tours.  He  brought  to  the  contest  an  intellect 
and  a  diplomacy  equal  to  those  of  his  antagonist,  and 
had  like  him  a  broad  and  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  His  flow  of  language,  fertile  imagination, 
abundance  of  facts,  and  sympathy  for  humanity, 
made  his  discourse  vigorous,  incisive  and  emphatic, 
and  made  his  arraignment  of  IngersoU,  and  his  de- 
fense of  the  eternal  truths,  a  brilliant  and  noble 
triumph  which  will  always  shed  lusterupon  his  name. 

FOWIiEB,  William  Miles,  merchant,  was 
born  at  Milford,  Conn.,  June  5,  1843,  descended 
from  the  Normans,  tradition  recording  that  Sir 
Richard  Fowler  of  Foxley,  county  Bucks,  time  of 
Coeur  de  Lion  (1189-90),  held  large  estates,  and  ac- 
companied Richard  to  the  Holy  Land.  During  the 
war  he  maintained  a  body  of  British  bowmen,  all 
his  own  servants.  For  his  services  he  was  knighted 
by  the  king  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  ordered  to 
wear  another  crest.  From  Richard  was  descended 
Henry  Fowler,  who  fought  as  an  esquire  under  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  in  1415.  The  large  estate  pos- 
sessed by  his  progenitors  in  Oxfordshire  and  Bed- 
fordshire, Eng.,  had,  by  the  seventeenth  century. 


mostly  passed  out  of  the  family.  Aylesbury  in 
Buckinghamshire  is  where  the  original  Fowlers  of 
Milford,  Conn.,  emigrated  from,  landing  in  Boston 
June  36,  1637.  William  Fowler  was  the  first  paten- 
tee of  Milford,  and  one  of  the  first  magistrates  of 
the  New  Haven  colony  in  1639.  He  bought  the 
original  settlement  of  Milford  in  trust,  for  six  coats, 
ten  blankets,  one  kettle,  twelve  hatchets,  twelve 
hoes,  two  dozen  knives  and  one  dozen  small  hand 
mirrors.  In  1639  he  built  a  mill,  the  first  erected  in 
the  New  Haven  colony.  Since  that  time  eight  gen- 
erations of  the  Fowlers  have  superintended  its  oper- 
ations, the  present  William  Fowler  having  built  the 
fifth  mill  on  the  precise  spot,  confirming  the  wisdom 
of  his  honored  ancestor;  the  original  millstone  being 
used  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  building,  being  the 
oldest  established  milling  business  in  the  state. 
The  original  division  of  the  homestead  sites  of  seven 
acres  and  two  roods  (lot  No.  41),  is  now  owned  by 
the  present  William  Fowler,  the  property  never 
having  passed  out  of  the  Fowler  family.  William 
Fowler,  Jr.,  first  married,  in  1645,  Mary  Tapp  (sister 
of  the  w  ife  of  Gov.  Robert  Treat),  by 
whom  were  born  to  him  all  his  chil- 
dren. He  married  his  second  wife  in 
1670,  who  was  the  widow  of  Richard 
Baldwin.  William  Fowler,  son  of 
William  and  Jane,  married  Anna 
Beard,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Beard, 
an  officer  prominent  in  the  King  Philip 
war.  John  Fowler  raised  troops,  and 
served  in  the  Continental  army,  re- 
ceiving a  commission  from  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  He  was  born  1717,  and 
died  1781.  His  son,  John,  was  born 
1748,  married  Mary  Ann  Harpin,  and 
died  1787.  The  eighth  William,  Wil- 
liam M.  Fowler,  married  Sophia  Bar- 
nett,  1866,  by  whom  he  had  born  to 
him  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 
He  came  to  New  York  in  1857,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  years,  and  learned 
the  gun  business,  continuing  therein  until  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war,  when  he  recruited  a  com- 
pany of  the  1st  Lincoln  cavalry.  On  account  of 
his  extreme  youth,  being  scarcely  eighteen  years 
old,  he  was  not  permitted  to  go  to  the  front  with  his 
company,  although  in  appearance,  in  patriotic,  en- 
thusiasm, and  in  the  characteristics  that  make  up 
the  soldier,  especially  the  regard  entertained  by 
the  men  he  had  enlisted,  he  was  qualified  for  the 
command.  He  therefore  went  back  to  Connecticut 
and  enlisted  from  there  as  a  private  in  the  1st  Con- 
necticut light  battery,  serving  three  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  in  over  twenty  battles,  his  regi- 
ment returning  home  with  but  a  handful  of  its  orig- 
inal members.  On  his  return  to  civil  life  he  again 
entered  the  gun  busine.ss,  when  in  1870  he  bought 
out  the  celebrated  gun  manufactory  of  W.  J.  Sims 
&  Bro.,  continuing  the  same  until  1885.  In  1878  he 
established  the  Atnerican  Photo  engraving  company, 
devoting  his  entire  time  to  the  building  up  and  per- 
fecting of  this  business,  of  which  he  is  the  president. 
He  is  also  the  inventor  of  several  valuable  patents 
that  will  shortly  be  brought  before  the  public  in  this 
country  and  Europe.  In  1889  a  reimion  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  first  William  Fowler  was  held  at 
Milford,  Conn.,  it  being  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  the  town,  on  which  occasion  a  memo- 
rial stone  bridge  and  tower  were  built  over  the  mill 
stream,  dedicated  to  the  founders,  each  cap  stone  of 
which  bears  the  name  of  one  of  the  original  settlers 
of  this  township.  The  first  ceremony  of  the  day  of 
celebration  was  the  baptism  of  a  grandson  of  Will- 
iam M.  Fowler  (the  tenth),  on  the  banks  of  the  mill 
stream,  by  the  pastor  of  the  church  of  which  the  first 
William  was  a  leader  and  one  of  the  seven  pillars. 
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IfflARSH,  Luther  Bawson,  was  bom  at  Pom- 
pey,  Ouomlasa  coimty,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  4, 1813.  His  fa- 
ther, Luther  Marsh,  was  a  native  of  Walpole,  N.  H., 
aiul  died  at  Chicago,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven, 
ill  18o9.  His  mother  was  Emma  Rawson,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Tlionias  Hooper  Rawson,  of  Canandaigua. 
Luther  Marsh  was  the  fifth, 
in  direct  line,  from  John 
Marsh,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Hadley,  Mass.,  and 
afteiTvard  of  Hartford, 
where  he  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  John  Webster, 
governor  of  Connecticut. 
Emma  Rawson  was  the 
fourth  from  Rev.  Grindal 
Rawson,  the  friend  and 
classmate  of  Cotton  Math- 
er; and  was  the  sixth  from 
Charles  Chauncy,  the  sec- 
ond president  of  Harvard. 
Luther  R.  was  educated, 
in  his  boyhood,  at  the  then 
famous  academy  of  Pora- 
pey,  and  completed  his 
schooling  at  Capt.  Part- 
ridge's Military  Institution, 
at  Middletown,  Conn. ,  where 
were  gathered  some  350  ca- 
dets from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  At  this  academy  he 
took  the  gold  and  silver  medal  for  the  best  original 
speech  by  the  cadets  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  Af- 
ter this,  he  was  graduated  from  a  large  country  store  at 
Onondaga  Hill;  and  then,  at  Skaneateles,  entered  the 
law  office  of  Freeborn  G.  Jewett,  afterward  judge 
of  the  court  of  appeals.  This  was  in  1830,  at  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  for  a  six  years'  course  of 
study.  He  finished  his  clerkship  in  the  office  of 
Samuel  Beardsley,  at  Utica.  Admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1836,  he  commenced  practice  in  New  York  city, 
associated  with  Henry  R.  Storrs,  then  the  eloquent 
and  acknowledged  head  of  the  state  bar.  After  the 
death  of  3Ir.  Storrs  he  returned  to  Utica  and  prac- 
ticed in  partnership  with  Justus  H.  Rathbone  and 
Samuel  P.  Lyman,  which  firm  conducted  the  pro- 
ceedings on  behalf  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail- 
road company,  to  acquire  title  to  its  roadbed  from 
Binghamton  to  Lake  Erie;  and  Mr.  Marsh  spent 
two  winters  along  the  line  in  examining  and  making 
abstracts  of  the  titles,  and  in  trying  the  contested 
cases.  In  1841  he  permanently  settled  in  New  York 
city.  He  was  a  member  of  several  law  firms,  first. 
Marsh  &  Sturtevant,  with  whom,  for  a  time,  Daniel 
Webster  was  associated  as  counsel;  then  as  Marsli, 
Leonard  &  Hoffman,  the  partners  being  Judge  Wil- 
liam H.  Leonard  and  John  T.  Hoffman,  and  after  that 
as  the  firm  of  Marsh,  Coe  &  Wallis,  a  firm  for  many 
years  extensively  known.  He  was  in  industrious 
practice  from  1886  to  1888,  fifty-two  years;  and  dur- 
ing all  that  period  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure  at 
the  bar.  He  has  been  a  very  successful  advocate, 
winning  distinction  in  many  civil  and  in  some  crimi- 
nal cases.  He  is  represented  in  the  law  reports  of 
the  higher  courts  by  cases  argued  by  himself  from 
1840  to  1888  inclusive,  forty-eight  years.  He  retired 
from  the  bar  in  1888,  resigning  an  extensive  prac- 
tice in  order  to  devote  himself  to  spiritual  studies. 
For  several  years  he  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  Union  League  club  of  New  York,  having 
been  a  member  since  1868.  He  has  been  associated 
with  the  republican  party  from  its  beginning  Being 
an  able  and  popular  orator  he  has  ■been  much  solicit- 
ed, for  many  years,  as  a  speaker  on  political,  con- 
vivial and  other  public  occasions.  He  edited,  in 
1860,  a  volume  of  the  anti-slavery  speeches  of  his 
father-in-law,  Alvan  Stewart.  He  was  always  ready 
to  enlist  in  enterprises  for  the  public  benefit.     It  was 


mainly  through  his  efforts  that  the  intolerable  and 
dangerous  nuisance  of  burying  the  dead  of  the  city 
within  the  city  was  abolished,  he  drawing  and  ad- 
vocating, in  the  press  and  before  the  legislature,  the 
act  of  1850;  and  drawing,  also,  the  New  York  city 
ordinance  of  1851,  accomplishing  that  benign  result. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Marsh 
and  John  MuUaly  more  than  to  any  others,  for  the 
system  of  new  parks,  by  which  3,840  acres  were 
added  to  the  pleasure  grounds  of  that  city.  He  drew 
the  act  of  1883,  appointing  the  commissioner  to  lay 
out  the  grounds,  and  was  infiuential  in  its  adoption; 
and,  as  the  president  of  the  commission,  selected  and 
laid  out  the  lands  for  the  proposed  parks.  The  re- 
port of  such  commission — a  volume  of  217  pages, 
was  the  joint  production  of  jMr.  JIullaly  and  him- 
self, which  was  adopted  in  1884,  and  is  a  glowing 
and  elaborate  specimen  of  park  literature.  He  was 
president  of  the  commission  to  appraise  the  value  of 
the  property  to  be  taken,  amounting  nearly  to  $10,- 
000,000,  and  which  property,  at  this  time,  is  probab- 
ly double  that  value..  He  was  also  chairman  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  estimate  the  damages  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  lands  taken  by  the  state  for  the 
International  Park  at  Niagara  Falls.  Mr.  Marsh's 
tastes  are  rather  toward  literature  than  law.  For  many 
years  a  diligent  student  of  the  writings  of  Sweden- 
borg,  he  investigated  the  facts  and  philosophy  of 
modern  spiritualism,  as  he  would — as  he  used  to  say 
— the  facts  and  principles  of  a  law  suit  entrusted  to 
him.  He  became  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the 
phenomena,  and,  maintaining  the  verity  of  the  Bible, 
the  miracles  therein  recorded,  and  the  divinity  of 
the  Saviour,  against  many  spiritualists,  he  is  a  bold 
and  earnest  advocate  of  the  reality  of  its  manifesta- 
tions. 

ELLIS,  John,  physician  and  writer,  was  born  in 
Ashfleld,  Mass.,  Nov.  36,  1815.  His  great-grand- 
father was  Richard  Ellis,  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
in  1704,  who  emigrated  to  America  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  and  was  sold,  until  he  became  of  age, 
ostensibly  to  pay  for  his  passage. 
He  afterward  became  the  first  set- 
tler of  Ashfield,  JIass.  John  Ellis 
received  an  academic  education, 
and  learning  dentistry  practiced  it 
in  order  to  earn  sufficient  funds  to 
enable  him  to  enter  a  medical  col- 
lege. He  was  graduated  from  the 
Medical  college,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
in  1842,  and  afterward  attended  the 
Medical  college  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
He  removed  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich . , 
and  remained  there  for  about  two 
years.  Subsequently  he  spent  a 
winter  in  New  York,  attending  lec- 
tures and  visiting  pliysicians.  He 
located  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1846, 
where  he  practiced  until  1861,  when 
he  removed  to  New  York  city.  He 
had  already  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  surgeon.  In 
1845  he  made  the  first  successful  operation  on  re- 
cord, of  tying  both  carotid  arteries,  at  an  interval  of 
only  four  and  one-half  days,  in  the  neck  of  a  pa- 
tient slowly  bleeding  to  death  from  a  gun-shot 
wound.  He  lectured  six  years  in  the  Homoeopathic 
Medical  college  in  Cleveland,  O.,  where  his  wife, 
Sarah  M.  Ellis,  M.D.,  was  graduated.  He  was 
then  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine for  two  years  in  the  New  York  Homoeopathic 
Medical  college.  He  invented  a  process,  covered  by 
letters  patent,  for  refining  petroleum,  and  in  1881, 
with  his  son,  W.  D.  Ellis  and  T.  M.  Leonard  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land  at  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  where 
he  constructed  one  of  the  most  complete  oil  refiner- 
ies in  the  world.  His  success  in  business  has  en- 
abled him  to  carry  out  his  philanthropic  views. 
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STEDMAN,  Edmund  Clarence,  poet,  was  born 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  8, 1833.  His  father  was  Ed- 
mund Stedman,  a  Hartford  merchant,  and  his  moth- 
er, Elizabeth  C.  Dodge,  the  poetess,  a  sister  of  Wil- 
liam E.  Dodge.  This  lady,  after  Mr.  Stedman's 
death,  married  William  B.  Kinney,  editor  of  the 
Newark,  (N.  J.)  ■"  Advertiser."  Through  his  mother 
Mr.  Stedman  is  related  to  William  EUery  Channing 
and  to  Bishop  Arthur  Cleveland  Goxe,  and  is  also  a 
descendant  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Cleveland,  the  colonial 
poet.  His  father  died  before  Edmund  was  two  yeai-s 
old,  and  at  an  early  age  the  boy  was  sent  to  his 
great-uncle,  James  Stedman,  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  to 
be  educated.  In  1849,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  en- 
tered Yale  college,  almost  the  youngest  member  of 
his  class.  He  there  distinguished  himself  in  Greek 
and  English  coiuposition,  and  received,  in  1851,  a 
first  prize  for  a  poem  on  Westminster  Abbey,  pub- 
lished in  the  "Yale-Literary  Magazine."  Owing  to 
some  breaches  of  discipline  he  did  not  graduate,  but 
in  1871  the  university  restored  him  to  his  class  and 
also  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.  After 
some  private  study  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  he  be- 
came, at  nineteen,  the  editor  of  the  "  Norwich  Tri- 
bune" (1853),  and  later,  of  the  "  Winsted  Herald" 
(1854).  In  1856  he  went  to  New  York  and  contrib- 
uted to  such  journals  as  "Vanity  Fair,"  "  Putnam's 
Monthly,"  "Harper's  Magazine," 
the  New  York  "Tribune,"  and 
"World."  After  a  hard  struggle 
with  poverty,  he  attracted  atten- 
tion by  publishing,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, ' '  The  Diamond  Wed- 
ding,"  a  satirical  brochure,  "The 
Ballad  of  Lager  Bier, "  and  "  How 
Old  John  Brown  Took  Harper's 
Ferry,"  the  last  a  strong  and  dis- 
tinctively American  ballad.  These 
poems  led  to  an  engagement  on 
the  "Tribune,"  and  to  their  in- 
clusion in  a  volume  of  verse  called 
"Poems,  Lyric  and  Idyllic"(New 
York,  1860).  In  that  year  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  "World," 
and  during  the  first  two  years 
of  the  war  was  the  "World's" 
correspondent  at  Washington, 
spending  part  of  the  time  at  the  headquarters  of 
Gens.  Irvin  McDowell  and  George  B.  McClellan. 
His  health  failing,  he  accepted  a  confidential  posi- 
tion in  the  oiHce  of  Att'y-Gen.  Bates,  but  resigned 
it  in  1864  and  returned  to  New  York.  Not  finding 
the  hard,  daily  round  of  journalism  conducive  to 
high  literary  effort,  he  adopted  a  mercantile  career, 
that  he  might  devote  his  leisure  to  finished  composi- 
tion. He  purchased  a  seat  in  the  New  York  stock 
exchange  and  became  a  broker.  He  published  at 
this  period;  "  Alice  of  Monmouth,  an  Idyl  of  the  Late 
War,  and  Other  Poems  "(New  York,  "1864);  "The 
Blameless  Prince,  and  Other  Poems  "  (Boston,  1869), 
and,  in  1873,  a  collective  edition  of  his  "Poetical 
Works,"  containing  the  well-known  poems,  "Pan 
in  Wall  Street,"  "  Tou jours  Amour,"  "The  Door- 
step," etc.  In  1871  he  read  his  Gettysburg  Ode  be- 
fore the  reunion  of  G.  A.  R.  in  Cleveland,  O. ;  his 
"Dartmouth  Ode"  before  Dartmouth  college;  his 
"  Monument  of  Greeley  "  at  the  dedication  in  Green- 
wood cemetery  of  the  printers'  monument  to  Horace 
Greeley,  and  his  "Death  of  Bryant"  before  the 
Century  club.  With  Thomas  B.  Aldrich  he  edited 
"Cameos,"  a  selection  of  choice  passages  from  the 
works  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  (Boston,  1874). 
He  also  edited  "Poems  of  Austin  Dobson"  (New 
York,  1880),  prefaced  by  an  admirable  critical  intro- 
duction. During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  Mr. 
Stedman  has  devoted  his  literary  talents  mainly  to 
the  field  of  criticism,  in  which  he  is  an  acknowledged 


master.  His  articles  on  Tennyson  and  Theocritus 
and  "The  Victorian  Poets,"  appearing  respectively 
in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  and  "Scribner's  Maga- 
zine," were  the  precursors  of  his  "  Victorian  Poets  " 
and  "Poets  of  America,"  the  best  standard  works  on 
this  period  of  English  poetry.  "  The  criticisms  are 
not  distinctively  original  in  treatment,  but  are 
learned,  judicial,  discriminating,  and  guided  by  an 
almost  unerring  taste.  Mr.  Stedman  has  been  long 
engaged  in  a  translation  of  Theocritus  into  English 
hexameters,  a  work  which  will  probably  be  one  of 
his  greatest  literary  successes.  In  1888  he  edited, 
with  Miss  Ellen  Mackay  Hutchinson,  "  The  Library 
of  American  Literature,'-'  a  large  and  serviceable 
work  in  eleven  folio  volumes  which  has  had  an  enor- 
mous sale.  In  1889  he  was  requested,  after  the  dec- 
lination of  James  Russell  Lowell,  to  give  at  Johns 
Hopkins  university  a  course  of  seven  lectures  on  the 
•'Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry,"  the  first  lectures 
of  the  first  chair  of  poetry  established  in  America. 
He  has  since  repeated  them  before  Columbia  college, 
New  York,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  they  have  been  published  in  the  "Century 
Magazine  "  and  in  book  form,  "The  Nature  and 
Elements  of  Poetry  "  (New  York,  1892).  OtLeis  of 
his  publications  are:  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  his  Won- 
derful Nap"  (Boston,  1876);  "  Octavius  Brooks 
Frothinghamand  the  New  Faith  "  (New  York,  1876); 
"Hawthorne  and  Other  Poems "(1877);  "Lyrics  and 
Idyls  with  Other  Poems  "  (London,  1879);  "  The  Ra- 
ven with  comments  on  the  Poem"  (Boston,  1882);  a 
"Household  Edition"  of  his  poems  (1884).  One  of 
his  best  ballads,  "Morgan  the  Buccaneer,"  illustrated 
by  Howard  Pyle,  appeared  in  the  Christmas  num- 
ber of  "Harper's  Magazine  '  for  1888.  Mr.  Sted- 
man has  served  on  many  committees  in  behalf  of 
art  and  literature  and  was  vice-president  under  IVfr. 
Lowell  of  the  American  copyright  league,  and  after 
Mr.  Lowell's  resignation  became  himself  lis  presi- 
dent. The  success  of  the  league  in  getting  the  new 
copyright  law  passed  by  Congress  was  m  a  large 
measure  owing  to  Mr.  Stedman's  untiring  efforts  in 
Its  behalf.  Mr.  Stedman  has  accomplished  his  ex- 
cellent work  both  as  poet  and  critic  in  the  hours 
which  other  men  devote  to  leisure  or  recreation. 
And  he  has  also  found  time  for  many  words  of  en- 
couragement and  many  acts  of  kindness  and  gener- 
osity to  younger  members  of  the  literary  craft.  It 
is  perhaps  too  soon  to  predict  his  ultimate  position 
in  American  letters,  particularly  as  his  powers  of 
mind  and  ability  for  work  are  unabated.  He  has  a 
delicate  fancy,  which  has  found  expression  in  many 
airy  and  graceful  poems,  and  a  refinement  of  art 
which  never  betrays  him  into  turgid  or  hackneyed 
expression.  As  a  balladist  he  will  rank  among  the 
best  in  English  literature,  and  as  a  critic  of  poetry 
he  stands  in  the  front  rank.  Pie  is,  since  the  death 
of  James  Russell  Lowell,  the  most  prominent  man 
of  American  letters,  and  his  position  has  been  won 
worthily,  and  rests  on  no  whim  of  popular  favor. 
The  English  writer,  William  Sharp,  in  speaking  of 
him  declares.  "  There  is  none  among  ourselves  who 
equals  him  in  breadth  of  sympathy  or  in  ability  to 
resist  allurement  by  the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  mere 
form  ";  and  Edmund  W.  Gosse  characterizes  him  as 
a  lyrist  of  high  order,  saying,  "His  poetry  is  fresh 
and  buoyant,  full  of  memories  of  great  deeds  and 
joyous  experiences,  and  seems  to  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  a  lasting  popularity. "  Mr.  Stedman  contem- 
plates soon  giving  up  his  business  life  and  devoting 
his  remaining  years  to  literary  work.  Being  a  man 
of  very  active  teftiperament  and  a  hard  woiTier,  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  his  contributions  to  lit- 
erature are  yet  to  be  published.  He  has  fixed  his 
home  permanently  in  New  York,  only  spending  his 
summers  on  the  sea-coast  of  New  England.  He  is  a 
member  of  many  literary  and  social  organizations. 
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TIFFIN,  Edward,  first  governor  of  Ohio  under 
the  state  constitution  (1803-7),  was  born  in  Carlisle, 
Eng.,  June  19, 1766.  The  family  emigrated  to  America 
when  he  was  about  eighteen  years  old.  He  studied 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
then  went  to  Charleston,  Va. ,  where  his  father  had 
settled,  and  began  practice  in  1786. 
Ten  years  later  he  crossed  the  Ohio 
and  settled  at  Chillicothe,  then  the 
home  of  wild  beasts.  Settlers  were 
few  and  far  between.  In  1799  he 
was  one  of  the  delegates  from  Ross 
county  in  the  territorial  legislature, 
which  met  at  Cincinnati.  Dr.  Tif- 
fin was  unanimously  chosen  speak- 
er. In  1802  he  represented  his 
county  in  the  constitutional  con- 
vention, of  which  he  became  prosi- 
fy (_  dent,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  their 
^  r  ^  proceedings  was  elected  governor 
•^  /T  ^  in  1803,  without  opposition.  He  was 
re-elected  two  years  later,  and  was 
influential  in  accomplishing  the  de- 
struction of  the  Burr-Blennerhasset 
expedition,beinghighlycompliment- 
ed  by  President  Jefferson  for  his  ac- 
tion. He  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  senate  in  1807,  but  resigned, 
and  the  next  year  was  again  chosen  member  of  the 
Ohio  legislature.  President  Madison  made  him  land 
commissioner,  and  afterward  surveyor-general  of  the 
West.  In  1789  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Col. 
Robert  "Worthington,  who  died  in  1808.  Afterward 
he  married  Mary  Porter,  of  Delaware,  who  survived 
him.  He  had  one  son,  who  died  in  1858,  and  three 
daughters.     He  died  Aug.  9,  1839. 

3X711111101011,  Samuel,  governor  of  Ohio 
(1808-10),  was  bom  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  Oct.  4, 
1765.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Huntington,  D.D., 
a  well-known  clergyman  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  and  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College,  who  died  in  1795.  It  is 
said  of  him  that  he  was  a  very  liberal-minded  minis- 
ter, disbelieving  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  the  day, 
and  tending  rather  to  the'  acceptance  of  a  belief  in 
universal  salvation.  Young  Samuel  was  adopted 
and  educated  by  his  uncle  Samuel,  who  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence  and 
who  lived  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he  was  king's 
attorney  at  the  time  when  his  neph^  and  namesake 
was  born,  and  governor  of  Connecticut  in  1786.     As 


a  matter  of  fact  the  boy  became  his  adopted  son, 
and  having  received  a  suitable  preparatory  educa- 
tion, was  sent  to  Yale,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1785.  Returning  to  Norwich,  he  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1793.  For  the  next  sev- 
en or  eight  years  he  remained  in  Connecticut,  prac- 
ticing his  profession,  but  perceiving  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  West,  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  O.,  in  1801, 
and  four  years  later  to  Painesville.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  already  become  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  and  of  the  superior  court,  and  he  was 
afterward  chief  justice  of  the  state.  He  was  a  mem^ 
ber  of  the  Ohio  state  constitutional  convention  of 
1803,  and  was  in  both  houses  of  the  state  legislature. 
In  1808  he  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio  and  served 
until  1810.  As  an  illustration  of  the  condition  of 
Ohio  at  the  time  when  Gov.  Huntington  emigrated 
thither,  it  is  stated  that  while  residing  in  Cleveland, 
being  on  one  occasion  on  horseback  on  his  way 
home,  he  was  attacked  within  two  miles  of  the  town 
by  a  pack  of  wolves,  which  he  fought  off  with  his 
umbrella,  and  by'  pushing  his  horse  to  full  speed 
managed  to  escape.  Gov.  Huntington  died  in  Paines- 
ville, O.,  June  8,  1878.' 

MEIGrS,  Return  Jonathan,  governor  of  Ohio 
(1810-14),  second  of  the  name,  was  born  in  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  in  1766.  He  was 
well  educated,  being  sent  to 
Yale  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  then  entered  a  law  office  as 
a  student  and  studied  law.  In 
1788  his  father  settled  in  Mari- 
etta, O. ,  where  the  younger  Meigs 
practiced  law,  and  in  1807  and 
1808  was  judge  of  the  U.  S.  dis- 
trict court  of  Michigan  territory, 
having  been  already,  in  1802, 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  In 
1807  he  was  a  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  his  state,  and  was  elect- 
ed, in  a  spirited  campaign,  over 
his  competitor.  Gen.  Massie,  but 
not  having  had  the  constitutional 
qualification  of  four  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  state,  his  election 
was  contested  and  decided  against  him.  He  was  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  senator  in  1807,  but  resigned  to  enter 
upon  his  second  campaign  for  the  governorship.  He 
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•was  elected  governor  of  Ohio  in  1810,  and  continued 
to  bold  that  office  until  1814.  During  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  it  is  said  that  he  outstripped  all  the 
other  governors  in  the  country  by  his  promptness  and 
energy  and  the  general  efficiency  which  he  displayed 
in  organizing  the  militia.  In  March,  1814,  Mr.  Meigs 
was  appointed  by  President  Madison  postmaster- 
general,  and  being  continued  in  that  office  by  Presi- 
dent Jlonroe,  remained  in  the  cabinet  until  the  end 
of  1833,  when  he  retired  from  public  life.  He  died 
March  39,  1825. 

WOBTHINGTOIT,  Thomas,  governor  of  Ohio 
(1814-18),  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Va.,  Feb. 
10,  1769.  His  parents  were  wealthy,  and  after  re- 
ceiving an  excellent  education,  in  1796  he  joined 
with  Edward  TiiHn  and  a  party 
of  explorers,  visited  Marietta, 
Cincinnati,  and  other  settlements 
along  the  Ohio,  finally  locating 
in  the  Scioto  Valley.  He  sold 
his  property  in  Virginia,  freed 
his  slaves,  and  removed  to  ChU- 
lioothe,  where  he  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  land  and  erected 
the  first  frame  house  in  the  vil- 
lage. He  built  the  first  sawmill 
in  the  valley  of  the  Scioto.  He 
became  surveyor  of  public  lands, 
member  of  the  constitutional 
convention,  and  subsequently 
U.  S.  senator  from  the  new  state 
of  Ohio.  It  is  largely  due  to  his 
efforts  that  the  present  boundaries 
of  the  state  were  fixed  when  it  was 
organized  from  the  Northwestern 
territory.  He  introduced  the  bill 
by  which  the  i^ublic  lands  were 
sold  in  quarter  sections,  instead  of  tracts  two  miles 
square,  as  at  first  proposed,  thus  inducing  vast  immi- 
gration to  the  "West.  He  was  employed  as  Indian  com- 
missioner to  negotiate  treaties  with  Tecumseh  and 
other  hostile  leaders,  in  which  he  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. In  1814  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate  and 
was  elected  governor  of  Ohio,  being  re-elected  two 
yeai's  later.  Ohio  owes  its  system  of  colleges  and 
public  schools  and  its  state  library  to  his  exertions. 
In  1823  he  was  a  member  of  assembly  and  a  promi- 
nent advocate  of  the  construction  of  canals,  to 
which  the  state  owes  so  much  of  its  subsequent 
prosperity.  He  died  in  New  York  city  June  30,  1837. 
BROWN,  Ethan  Allen,  governor  of  Ohio 
(1818-33),  was  born  in  Fairfield  county.  Conn.,  July 
4,  1766.  He  was  educated  by 
a  private  tutor  and  began  the 
study  of  law  at  home,  at  the 
same  time  working  on  his  fa- 
ther's farm.  He  went  to  New 
York  city  and  entered  the  law 
office  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
who  at  that  time  had  a  national 
reputation.  But  he  was  poor 
and  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
business,  until  he  could  earn 
sufficient  money  in  other  pur- 
.suits.when  he  resumed  the  study 
of  law,  and  in  1803  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  starting  for  the 
West  in  the  same  year  with  a 
cousin,  passing  through  the 
wilds  of  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Monongahela  river.  Here  they 
bought  some  flat-bottom  boats, 
loaded  them  with  flour,  and 
sailed  down  to  New  Orleans, 
whence,  being  unable  to  sell  their  cargo,  they 
shipped  the  flour  to  Liverpool  and  took  pas.sage  on 
the  same  vessel.     On  his  return  he  landed  at  Balti- 


more and  purchased  for  his  father  a  tract  of  land 
near  the  town  of  Rising  Sun,  Ind.  He  then  prac- 
ticed law  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  1810  was  chosen  judge 
of  the  supreme  court,  which  position  he  held  for 
eight  years,  and  in  1818  was  elected  governor  of  the 
state.  His  administration  was  devoted  to  the  inter- 
nal improvements  of  the  state,  especially  the  canals. 
In  1880  he  was  re-elected  governor,  and  one  year 
later  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate.  In  1830  he 
was  appointed  minister  to  Brazil,  where  he  remained 
four  years,  when  President  Jackson  appointed  him 
commissioner  of  public  lands.  He  held  the  office 
two  years  and  finally  retired  from  public  life.  Mr. 
Brown  was  never  married,  and  died  suddenly  while 
attending  a-democratic  convention  at  Indianapolis, 
Nov.  34,  1853. 

MORROW,  Jeremiah,  governor  of  Ohio  (1833- 
26),  was  born  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  6,  1770.  He 
worked  on  his  father's  farm  during  the  summer  and 
attended  school  in  winter.  In  1795  he  went  to  the 
settlement  of  Columbia,  near  Cincinnati.  He  saved 
a  little  money  with  which  he  purchased  a  farm  in 
Warren  county,  where  he  went  in  the  spring  of 
1799,  having  married  Mary  Packhill,  and  began  the 
pioneer  farmer's  life.  In  1801  he  was  elected  to 
the  territorial  legislature,  and  was  sent  to  the  slate 
senate  two  years  later.  He  was  next  chosen  rep- 
i-esentative  in  congress  and  served  until  1814,  be- 
ing for  ten  years  the  sole  representative  to  which 
Ohio  was  entitled.  During  most  of  this  time  he  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  public  lands.  In 
1813  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  became 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  public  lands.  Most 
of  the  laws  for  the  public  survey  of  the  public  do- 
main were  drawn  up  by  him.  On  the  close  of  his 
term  he  retired  to  private  life,  but  in  1833  was  elect- 
ed governor,  and  two  years  later  re-elected,  and 
July  4,  1839,  he  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
state  capitol  at  Columbus.  In  1840  he  was  again 
elected  to  congress  and  served  for  one  term.  Of  a 
family  of  six  children  only  his  eldest  son  survived 
him.     He  died  March  23,  1852. 

TRIMBLE,  Allen,  governor  of  Ohio  (1826-30), 
was  born  in  Augusta  county,  Va.,  Nov.  24,  1783, 
the  son  of  Capt.  .James  Trimble,  who  settled  in  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  in  1784,  and  died  there  some  thirty 
years  later.  The  son  removed  to  Highland  county, 
Ohio,  and  entering  politics  became  clerk  of  the 
court  and  recorder  from  1809  to  1816.  During  the 
war  of  1813  he  commanded  a  troop  of  cavalry  under 
Gen.  Harrison,  and  saw  active  service  during  two 
years  of  the  war  in  campaigns  against  the  Pottawat- 
tamie Indians.  In  1816  he  en- 
tered the  legislature,  and  serv- 
ed the  state  as  representative, 
speaker  of  the  house,  and  sen- 
ator until  1826,  having  been  act- 
ing governor  in  1831-32.  In 
1836  he  was  elected  governor 
by  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  en- 
tire vote,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1828.  During  his  term  he  did 
much  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  public-school  system,  en- 
couraged the  establishment  of 
manufacturing  concerns,  and 
started  the  reforms  in  the  meth- 
ods of  penitentiary  controlwhich 
made  the  institution  at  Colum- 
bus a  model.  He  was  an  ardent 
whig  and  did  much  to  keep  his 
party  in  power.  In  1832  he  retir- 
ed to  his  farm  and  devoted  him- 
self to  agriculture,  establishing 
and  becoming  the  first  president  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society.  In  1806  he  married  Margaret  Mc- 
Dowell, who  died  three  years  later,  leaving  him  two 
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children.  He  then  married  flachel  Woodrow  who 
survived  her  husband  nearly  a  year.  His  younger 
brother  William,  born  in  1786,  was  a  gallant  soldier 
in  the  war  of  1813,  and  after  resigning  from  the  regu- 
lar army  in  1819,  became  a  U.  S.  senator  from  Ohio, 
and  remained  in  the  senate  until  his  death  in  1831. 
Gov.  Trimble  died  at  Hillsboro,  O.,  Feb.  3,  1870. 

McABTHUB,  Duncan,  governor  of  Ohio 
(1830-32),  was  born  in  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  in 
1772.  His  parents  emigrated  to  the  wilderness  of 
Peunsylvauia,  and  he  served  in  several  campaigns 
against  the  Indians,  and  later 
became  chain -bearer  to  assist 
Gen.  Massie  in  the  survey  of 
the  Scioto  valley.  'He  assisted 
iu  platting  the  town  of  Chilli- 
cothe,  and  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  land  near  that  place, 
which  subsequently  became 
.veiy  valuable,  and  was  owned 
and  occupied  by  bis  son-in-law. 
Gov.  William  Allen.  In  1805 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature,  afterward  serv- 
ed in  the  war  of  1813-15,  was 
captured  by  the  British  near 
'Detroit,  but  was  released  on  pa- 
role. He  returned  to  Ohio  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  con- 
gress. Being  released  by  ex- 
change from  his  parole,  he  re-en- 
tered the  army,  and  served  imder  Gen.  Harrison,  suc- 
ceeding him  in  command  of  the  northwestern  army. 
He  formed  a  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and 
crossed  the  St.  Clair  river,  driving  the  militia  before 
him,  until  he  met  a  force  of  regulars  with  cannon 
too  great  for  him  to  cope  with,  when  he  heard  that 
Gen.  Geo.  Izard,  who  was  to  support  him,  had  with- 
drawn his  troops  to  American  soil,  so  he  hastened 
back  by  way  of  Detroit  and  disbanded  his  troops. 
After  filling  several  state  offices  he  was  sent  to  con- 
gress, in  1833,  from  the  Chillicothe  district,  and  served 
one  term,  declining  re-election.  He  invested  largely 
in  iron  furnaces,  mills  and  real  estate,  and  became 
very  wealthy.  In  18i0  he  was  elected  governor,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  term  retired  to  his  beautiful  farm, 
called  Fruit  Hill,  near  Chillicothe,  where  he  died  in 
1840. 

liTJCAS,  Robert,  governor  of  Ohio  (1833-36), 
was  born  at  Shepherdstown,  Va.,  Apr.  1,  1781.  He 
received  a  good  education,  espe- 
cially in  mathematics  and  sur- 
veying, and  in  1804  was  made 
county  surveyor  of  Scioto  county, 
and  two  years  later  was  commis- 
sioned justice  of  the  peace  for 
Union  township.  He  accompan- 
ied Hull's  army  in  the  invasion 
of  Canada,  escaped  from  capture, 
and  subsequently  rose  to  the  rank 
of  colonel.  In  1816  he  was  elect- 
ed member  of  the  Ohio  legisla- 
ture, and  served  for  nineteen 
years  in  the  house  and  senate.  In 
1833  he  was  elected  governor  and 
re-elected  the  next  year.  The  dif- 
ficulties between  Ohio  and  Mich- 
igan, which  at  one  time  threat- 
ened civil  war,  were  averted  by 
his  efforts.  He  was  appointed  by 
President  Van  Buren  territorial 
governor  of  Iowa,  where  he  organized  the  common- 
school  system.  To  him  Iowa  is  indebted  for  the 
laws  against  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Mr. 
Lucas  married,  in  1810,  Elizabeth  Brown,  who  died 
two  years  afterward.  In  1817  he  married  Miss 
Sumner,  who,  with  her  parents,  had  emigrated  from 


England  a  year  or  two  previously.     He  died  in  Iowa 
Feb.  7,  1853. 

VANCE,  Joseph,  governor  of  Ohio  (1830-38), 
was  born  in  Washington  county.  Pa.,  March  21, 
1786.     His  father  emigrated  to  the  Northwestern  ter- 
ritoiy,  locating  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river.     When  Joseph  was  twenty  years  old  he  re- 
moved north  of  the  river  and  settled  at  Urbana.  He 
invested  his  wages  from  farm  work  in  a  yoke  of 
oxen  and  several  barrels  of  salt,  traveling  through 
the  settlements  selling  salt  to 
the  farmers.     In  1803  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Lemen,  of   Urbana. 
During    the   war    of    1813    he 
fought  in  Hull's  army  in  the 
campaign  against  Canada,  and 
after  its  conclusion  obtained  a 
contract  to  supply  the  northern 
army  with  provisions.  He  drove 
cattle  and  swine  scores  of  miles 
through    the    forests    on   foot, 
bringing  bread  and  other  pro- 
visions on  sleds   and  wagons. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature for  four  years.     He  pur- 
chased a  large  tract  of  land  on 
Blanchard's  Fork,  and  laid  out 
the  town  of  Pindlay.     He  was 
elected  to  congress,  and  served 
there  fifteen  years.     In  1830  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Ohio, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  term  re- 
tired to  his  farm,  but  in  1843  was  again  elected  to 
congress,  serving  one  terra.     As  a  speaker  he  had  a 
strong,   rich  voice,  speaking  vrith  earnestness  and 
force,  but  without  the  arts  of  a  practised  debater. 
While  attending  the  constitutional  convention  of  1850 
he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and  never  recovered 
from  its  effects,  dying  at  his  home,  after  two  years' 
illness,  Aug.  24,  1852. 

SHANNON,  Wilson,  governor  of  Ohio  (1838-40 
and  1843-44),  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  O.,  Feb. 
24,  1803.  His  parents  emigrated  to  Ohio  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  1803.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ohio 
University  at  Athens,  and  afterward  at  the  Transyl- 
vania University,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  after  which  he 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  beginning 
his  practice  in  Belmont  county. 
In  1833  he  ran  for  congress  on 
the  democratic  ticket,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  whig  candidate. 
In  1834  he  was  elected  county 
attorney,  and  in  1838  was  elect- 
ed governor  of  the  state.  Two 
years  later  he  was  renominated, 
but  was  defeated  by  Thomas 
Corwin.  In  1843  the  same  can- 
didates were  before  the  people, 
and  Mr.  Shannon  was  elected 
governor.  In  the  following 
spring  he  resigned  his  office  to 
accept  the  mission  to  Mexico. 
He  returned  on  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  and  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  In  1852  he  was 
elected  to  congress  from  the 
Belmont  district,  and  was  later 
appointed  by  President  Pierce 
territorial  governor  of  Kansas. 
He  resigned  after  serving  fourteen  months,  and  be- 
gan the  practice  of  law  in  Lecompton.  When  the 
capital  was  removed  from  that  city  to  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas having  been  admitted  as  a  state.  Gov.  Shannon 
removed  his  office  and  residence  to  the  city  of  Law- 
rence, where  he  resided  imtil  his  death  there  in  1877. 
CORWIN,  Thos. ,  governor  of  Ohio  (1840-43). 
(See  Index.) 
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HARTLEY,  Mordecai,  governor  of  Ohio 
(1844-46),  was  bom  in  Fayette  county,  Pa.,  Dec.  16, 
1783.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  until  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen  the  boy  helped  farm  the 
paternal  acres,  obtaining  his 
schooling  after  the  usual  fashion 
of  country  boys  at  that  time — 
at  the  nearest  district  school 
and  in  the  intervals  of  farm 
labor.  In  1809  he  went  to  Jef- 
ferson county.O., near  the  mouth 
of  Cross  creek,  where  he  settled 
as  a  farmer  on  his  own  account. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
of  1812  with  Great  Britain  he 
raised  a  company  of  volunteers, 
and  was  with  Gen.  Harrison  in 
command  of  his  company  with 
the  rank  of  captain.  After  the 
war  was  over  he  removed  to 
Richland  county  and  opened 
up  a  farm  in  the  ■wilderness  of 
that  neighborhood.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  saved  money, 
and  this  he  invested  in  a  stock 
of  merchandise  and  started  a 
store  in  Mansfield.  Mr.  Bartley  was  in  the  state 
senate  in  1817,  and  from  1818  to  1833  was  reg- 
istrar of  the  land  ofiice.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  congress,  where  he  served  four 
terms.  He  was  the  first  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives  to  propose  conversion  of  the  land 
grants  of  Ohio  into  a  permanent  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools.  In  1844  Mr.  Bartley,  who 
was  a  whig  in  politics,  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio. 
He  displayed  in  the  preparation  of  his  state  papers 
marked  ability,  and  although  he  was  not  in  favor  of 
the  Mexican  war,  yet  he  did  not  fail  to  do  his  ut- 
most in  providing  troops  at  the  call  of  the  president. 
In  1846  Gov.  Bartley  declined  a  second  nomina- 
tion and  retired  from  public  life.  He  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  the  practice  of  law  and  in 
farming.     He  died  in  Mansfield,  O.,  Oct.  10,  1870. 

BEBB,  William,  governor  of  Ohio  (1846^8), 
was  born  in  Hamilton  county,  O.,  in  1802.     His  fa- 
ther came  from  "Wales  and  settled  in  the  Miami  val- 
ley.     William  was  taught  his 
letters   at   home,   and   learned 
English,  Latin  and  mathemat- 
ics from  a  traveling  schoolmas- 
ter.  When  he  was  twenty  years 
old  he  opened  a  school  at  North 
Bend,   and  taught  for  several 
years.    In  1825  he  married  Miss 
Shuck,  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
German    resident    of    the   vil- 
lage.  His  school  became  famous 
throughout  the  state..  While  he 
was  teaching  he  studied  law, 
and  in  1831  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  .opened   an   office   in 
Hamilton.     He  was  especially 
strong    as  a  jury    lawyer,   his 
appeals   being   very  touching, 
and  accompanied  by  tears  which 
he  could  shed  at  any  time.     He 
was    an    ardent  whig,   and  in 
1840  was  prominent  in  helping 
the  election  of    Gen.   Harrison.      Six  years   later 
he  was  elected  governor.     After  the  close  of  his 
term  he  visited  Wales  and  induced  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  father's  countrymen  to  come  to  America 
and  settle  upon  a  tract  of  land  which  he  had  pur- 
chased  in  eastern  Tennessee,  whither  he  also  re- 
moved himself  and  remained  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.     He  had  purchased  a  large  estate  in  Rock 
River  county,  111.,  to  which  he  then  retired.    Presi- 


dent Lincoln  appointed  him  examiner  of  pensions, 
and  later  on  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  election  of 
Gen.  Grant.  His  health  broke  down,  and  feeling  no 
longer  able  to  superintend  his  farm  he  purchased  a 
residence  at  Rockf ord,  where  he  lived  until  his 
death,  Oct,  23,  1873. 

FORD,  Seabury,  governor  of  Ohio  (1848-50), 
was  born  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  in  1801,  and  removed 
to  Ohio  when  a  child,  his  father  settling  at  Burton, 
where  the  boy  was  educated  in  the  local  academy. 
In  1830  he  traveled  through  the  almost  unbroken  wil- 
derness to  enter  Yale  College,  and  was  graduated  in 
1824,  being,  with  Mr.  S.  Witter,  who  entered  with 
him,  the  first  student  from  the  new  state  of  Ohio  to 
graduate  fram  Yale.  While  in  New  Haven  he  was 
elected  the  college  "  bully,"  an 
honor  conferred  only  on  one  who 
was  noted  for  strength  and  daring. 
Returning  home,  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  and  completed  it  in 
the  office  of  Judge  Peter  Hitch- 
cock, the  first  chief  justice  of 
Ohio,  who  was  his  uncle.  In  1837 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
took  an  interest  in  military  affairs, 
and  was  for  some,  years  a  major- 
general  of  militia.  In  1835  lie  was 
elected  by  the  whigs  their  repre- 
sentative in  the  legislature  from 
Geauga  county.  He  was  twice 
re-elected  and  was  speaker  in  1840. 
The  next  year  he  was  elected  to 
the  senate,  and  served  in  the  sen- 
ate and  assembly  until  1848,  when 
he  was  elected  governor,  retiring 
to  his  home  at  Burton  at  the  end  of  his  term.  Jlr. 
Ford  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  men  known  to  the 
legislative  history  of  the  state.  He  married,  Sept. 
10,  1838,  Harriet  E.  Cook,  daughter  of  John  Cook, 
of  Burton.     Gov.  Ford  died  May  8,  1835. 

WOOD,  Reuben,  governor  of  Ohio  (1850-53), 
was  born  at  Middletown,  Vt.,  in  1793.  His  father 
was  a  chaplain  in  the  revolutionary  army.  He  ob- 
tained a  good  education  in  Canada,  and  while  there 
in  1812  was  drafted  by  the  Canadians  to  fight  against 
his  own  country.  He  escaped  in  the  night  with  one 
companion,  and  in  a  birch-bark 
canoe  crossed  Lake  Ontario, 
suffering  many  hardships  until 
he  reached  Sackett's  Harboi', 
N.  Y.,  three  days  later.  After 
serving  in  the  army  he  entered 
the  law  office  of  Gen.  Jone.s 
Clark,  of  Middletown,  Vt.  In 
1818  he  went  to  Cleveland,  0., 
with  only  a  silver  quarter  of  a 
dollar  in  his  pocket,  and  began 
law  practice.  In  1825  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate,  which 
office  he  filled  for  three  terms, 
and  was  then  appointed  presid- 
ing judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  of  his  district,  and 
subsequently  promoted  to  the 
supreme  court  bench,  serving 
as  chief  justice  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  term.  In  1850 
he  was  nominated  for  governor 
by  the  democrats  and  elected.  He  was  re-elect- 
ed in  1852,  but  becoming  financially  embari-assed, 
resigned  the  governorship,  and  was  appointed  U.  S. 
consul  to  Valparaiso,  which  office  was  supposed  to 
be  very  remunerative.  After  about  a  year  he  re- 
turned and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  for  a  short 
time,  after  which  he  retired  to  his  farm,  called  "Ev- 
ergreen Place,"  about  eight  miles  from  Cleveland, 
where  he  died  Oct.  1,  1864. 
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MEDILL,  William,  governor  of  Ohio  (1853- 
56),  was  born  in  Newcastle  county,  Del.,  in  1801. 
He  was  graduated  from  Delaware  College  in  1825, 
and  studied  law,  removing  in  1830  to  Lancaster,  O., 
where  he  entered  the  law  office 
of  Philemon  Beecher,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833. 
Three  years  later  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  and  served  sev- 
eral years,  being  twice  chosen 
speaker  of  the  house.  In  1838 
he  was  elected  to  congress  and 
re-elected  in  1840.  In  1845  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Polk 
second  assistant  postmaster-gen- 
eral, and  also  commissioner  of 
Indian  affairs.  He  was  a  mau  of 
superior  ability  and  character. 
In  his  administration  of  the  In- 
dian department,  he  Inaugurated 
many  needed  reforms,  and  won 
the  regard  of  the  Indians  by  his 
just  and  kind  treatment.  At  the 
close  of  Polk's  administration,  he 
returned  to  Ohio  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  law.  In  1849  he  was  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention  and  was  cho- 
sen president  of  that  body.  In  1851  he  was  elected 
lieutenaiit  governor,  and  in  1853,  governor.  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  appointed  him,  in  1857,  first  comp 
troUer  of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  the  close  of  Buchanan's  term,  when  he 
finally  retired  from  politics.  He  never  married,  and 
at  his  death,  Sept.  3,  1865,  left  a  largp  estate. 

CHASE,  Salmon  P.,  governor  of  Ohio  (1856- 
60).     (See  Index.) 

DENNISON,  ■William,  governorof  Ohio  (1880- 
63),  and  U.  S.  postmaster-general,  was  born  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Nov.  23,  1815.  He  was  graduated  from 
Miami  University  in  1835,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1840,  and  settled  at  Columbus,  O.,  where,  after 
some  years  of  legal  practice,  he  became  president  of 
a  bank  and  of  a  railroad,  and  was  sent  to  the  legis- 
lature in  1848-50.  In  1856  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Pittsburg  convention  which  organized  the  republi- 
can party,  and  of  that  which  met  at  Philadelphia, 
June  17th,  and  nominated  J.  C.  Fremont.  As  gov- 
ernor in  1860-63,  he  was  very  active  in  supporting 
the  war  by  raising  troops  and  supplies,  as  well  as  in 
protecting  the  border;  some  of  his  measures  at  this 
time  were  thought  to  be  at  least  extra-constitutional. 
In  the  confusion  and  excitement  caused  by  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  almost  every  citizen  felt  that  he 
knew  just  what  ought  to  be  done.  Troops  should 
be  raised  and  sent  to  the  front,  and  because  it  was 
not  done  on  the  instant,  the  governor  was  blamed 
for  inefficiency.  Every  step  he  took  brought  a  tor- 
rent of  abuse  from  every  quarter.  Dennison  bore  it 
silently  and  nobly.  Not  a  word  of  reproach  or 
complaint  escaped  him,  even  when  the  newspapers 
of  the  state  abused  him  for  months  for  mismanage- 
ment at  Camp  Dennison,  and  he  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  Camp  Dennison,  it  being  under  con- 
trol of  the  national  government.  A  word  from  the 
officer  in  command  at  the  camp  would  have  shown 
the  injustice  of  this  abuse.  In  his  comprehensive 
and  valuable  work  on  "Ohio in  the  War,"  Whitelaw 
Reid  says  in  reference  to  this  unjust  criticism:  "To 
a  man  of  his  sensitive  temper  and  desire  for  the 
good  opinion  of  others,  the  unjust  and  measureless 
abuse  to  which  his  earnest  efforts  had  subjected  him 
was  agonizing.  But  he  suffered  no  sign  to  escape 
him,  and  with  a  single-hearted  devotion  and  an  abil- 
ity for  which  the  state  had  not  credited  him  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  measures  most  necessary  in  the  crisis. " 
He  was  successful  in  favorably  placing  the  loan  au- 
thorized by  the  Million  war  bill,  and  having  secured 


money  he  looked  around  for  arms,  of  which  Ohio 
had  a  very  meagre  supply.     He  obtained  from  Illi- 
nois 5,000  muskets,  and  proposed  a  measure  for  unit- 
ing all  the  troops  of  the  Mississippi  valley  under 
one  major-general.     It  was  through  Gov.  Dennison 's 
efforts    that  West  Virginia  was 
saved  to  the  Union.     He  assured 
the  Unionists  of  that  state  that 
if  they  would  break  off  from  old 
Virginia  and  adhere  to  the  Union, 
he  would  send  the  necessary  mili- 
tary force  to  protect  them.  When 
it  became    uecessaj*y  to   redeem 
this  pledge.  Gov.  Dennison   sent 
Ohio  militia,  who,  imiting  with 
the  loyal  citizens,  drove  the  Con- 
federates out  of  West  Virginia. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  his 
course  in  dealing  witl\  Kentucky, 
though  afterward  proved  to  be  a 
mistaken  one,  was  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  the  general  govern-  ^      »/  fCy^ 

ment.  When  the  general  gov-  ///  N-p,.  '  ,_.,, 
ernraent  was  about  to  refund  to  ^"^  J^lX-^-^^-^CTU. 
Ohio  money  used  for  military 
purposes,  the  state  auditor  and  the  attorney-general 
decided  that  this  money  could  not  legally  be  used 
again  for  military  purposes.  Gov.  Dennison,  there- 
fore, through  his  personal  agents,  caused  it  to  be 
collected  from  the  U.  S.  government,  and  used  it 
for  military  purposes  instead  of  turning  it  into  the 
Ohio  state  treasury.  It  was  again  refunded  to  Ohio, 
again  collected  by  his  agents,  and  was  thus  used 
over  and  over  again,  so  that  he  intercepted  in  all 
$1,077,600.  It  was  a  high-handed  measure,  but  jus- 
tifiable on  the  ground  of  public  necessity.  He  pre- 
sented satisfactory  accounts,  and  vouchers  to  the 
legislature  for  every  dollar,  and  no  shadow  was  ever 
cast  upon  him  or  his  officers  who  disbursed  it.  In 
1864  he  presided  over  the  national  convention  of  his 
party,  at  Baltimore,  and  was  called  into  the  cabinet 
by  President  Lincoln  in  October,  1864,  as  postmaster- 
general.  This  post  he  held  untiljuly,  1866.  After  some 
years  of  comparative  retirement  and  devotion  to  his 
private  business,  he  reappeared  in  the  political  field 
as  a  member  of  the  national  convention  of  1880,  and 
a  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  senatorship,  but  was  not 
elected.  He  was  a  benefactor  of  Dennison  Univer- 
sity, founded  in  1831  at  Granville,  O.  Gov.  Dennison 
died  June  15,  1883. 

TOD,  David,  governor  of  Ohio  (1863-64);  wrfs 
born  at  Youngstown,  O.,  Feb.  31, 1805.'  His  father 
had  removed  to  the  Western 
Reserve  in  1800,  and  David  was 
sent  to  the  common  schools  of 
the  neighborhood  and  after- 
ward to  the  Burton  Academy. 
He  then  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Col.  Roswell  Stone  at 
Warren,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1837,  being  then  in 
debt  about  $1,000  for  board 
and  tuition.  His  remarkable 
ability  soon  attracted  attention 
and  he  obtained  a  large  prac- 
tice, paid  his  debts,  and  saved 
the  family  home  from  fore- 
closure. President  Jackson 
appointed  him  postmaster  of 
Warren,  and  in  1838  he  was 
elected  state  senator  as  a  dem- 
ocrat. He  practiced  law  until  i 
1844,  when  he  devoted  himself 
to  developing  the  coal  interests 
of  the  Mahoning  Valley.  The  Pennsylvania  canal  was 
built  largely  through  his  efforts.  He  was  interested  in 
the  Cleveland  and  Mahoning  railroad,  of  which  com- 
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pany  he  was  the  second  president.  In  1844  he  was 
nominated  for  governor,  but  failed  of  election.  Three 
years  later  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Brazil, 
where  he  remained  nearly  five  years,  when  he  re- 
turned home  and  devoted  himself  to  his  coal  mining 
interests.  In  1860  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  national 
democratic  convention,  and  was  a  supporter  of  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas,  but  after  Lincoln's  election  and 
the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  he  became  a  republican, 
and  in  1861  was  elected  governor.  He  was  a  presi- 
dential elector  in  1868,  but  died  before  the  electors 
met,  Nov.  13,  1868. 

BROTJGH,  Jolm,  governor  of  Ohio  (1864-65), 
and    founder  of  the   Cincinnati   "Enquirer,"   was 
born  at  Marietta,  O.,  Sept.   17,  1811.     He  was  the 
son  of  an  Englishman,  who  came  over  with  Blenner- 
hassetinl806,andhismotherwasaPennsylvanialady, 
from  whom  his  characteristic  traits  were  inherited. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  a  printing  office, 
and  sooiT after  began  to  sudy  at  the  Ohio  University, 
setting  type  mornings  and  evenings  in  order  to  sup- 
port himself,  and  studying  during  the  day.     At  the 
close  of  his  university  term  he  began  to  read  law, 
and  went  to  Petersburg,  Va.,  where  for  a  short  time 
he  edited  a  newspaper.     In    1831  he    returned   to 
Marietta,  and  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
"Washington   County   Republican,"  a  democratic 
newspaper  which  he  conducted  for  two  years,  when 
Le  sold  out,  and  with  his  brother  purchased  the 
"Ohio  Eagle,"  published  at 
Lancaster.     He  was  a  vigor- 
ous political  writer  and  soon 
commanded    attention.      In 
1835  he  was  elected  clerk  of 
the  Ohio  senate,  and  in  1838 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
general  assembly.     He  was 
next  elected  auditor  of  state, 
and  re-elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years.      In   1845  Mr. 
Brough  purchased  the  "Phoe- 
nix," a  newspaper  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  changed  its  name 
to  the  "Enquirer."    He  re- 
moved   to    Cincinnati    and 
opened  a  law  office  there,  at 
the  same  time  writing  editor- 
ials for  the  paper.     He  retir- 
ed from  politics  in  1848,  and 
sold  half  of  his  interest  in  the  paper,  in  order  to  en- 
ter into  railroad  business.     He  became  president  of 
the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railway,  and  of  the 
Bellefontaine  line,  and  in  1861  removed  to  Cleve- 
land, whence  he  directed  the  affairs  of  the  line      He 
was  urged  at  this  time  to  become  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor on  the   "  Republican-Union  "  ticket,  but    he 
declined  the  honor.     In  1863  the  condition  was  quite 
different,  and  he  accepted  a  nomination.     The  civil 
war  was  at  its  height;  many  of  the  loyal  voters  were 
in  the  army,  and  the  Southern  sympathizers,  under 
the  lead  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  were  openly  defiant. 
Mr.  Vallandigham  was   arrested  and    sent  within 
the  Confederate  lines,  and  during  his  absence  was 
nominated  by  the  democrats  for  the  governor,  there 
seemed  a  possibility  that  the  "peace"  faction  in  the 
state  might  elect  him.     At  this  time,  Mr.  Brough 
declared  in  a  speech  that  the  war  had  ended  slavery, 
and  called  on  all  true  patriots  to  unite  and  save  the 
Union.     He  received  the  republican  nomination,  and 
was  re-elected  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  10, 099 
votes.     His  administration  of  the  office  made  him 
distinctively  the  "war  governor"  of  Ohio,  although 
there  are  three  who  are  sometimes  so  called.     He 
gathered  38,000  troops  for  Gen.  Grant  in  ten  days, 
and  worked  with  nothing  else  in  view  but  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Union  cause,  and  the  welfare  of  the  sol- 
dier, whom  he  defended  with  the  unselfish  loyalty 
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and  devotion  of  a  knight_  of  chivalry.  Mr.  Brough 
was  an  orator  of  much  niore  than  ordinary  ability, 
and  was  a  clear,  fluent  and  impassioned  speaker,  his 
gifts  in  this  line  being  always  used  for  the  welfare 
of  his  state,  and  the  success  of  some  good  cause. 
Mr.  Brough  was  twice  married,  first  in  .1833  to 
Achsah  Pruden,  who  died  in  1838,  and  afterward  in 
1843  to  Caroline  Nelson,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.     He  died  Aug.  24,  1865. 

COX,  Jacob  D.,  governor  of  Ohio  (1866-68). 
(See  Index.) 

HAYES,  Rutherford  Birchard,  governor  of 
Ohio  (1868-72).     (See  Index.) 

NOYES,  Edward  FoUensbee, governor  of  Ohio 
(1872-74),  was  born  at  Haverhill,  Mass,  Oct.  3, 1833. 
After  serving  for  five  years  in  a 
printing  office,  he  worked  his 
way  through  college,  and  was 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  in 
1857,  and  from  the  Cincinnati 
Law  School  in  1858,  engaging 
then  in  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
tliat  city.  In  July,  1861,  he  en- 
tered the  army  as  major  of  the 
39th  Ohio  regiment  of  infantry, 
and  soon  after  was  promoted  to 
be  its  colonel.  On  July  4,  1864, 
at  Ruff's  Mills,  6a.,  in  a  charge 
upon  the  enemy's  earthworks, 
he  lost  a  leg.  He  left  the  army 
a  brevet  brigadier-general.  On 
his  recovery  he  commanded 
Camp  Dennison.  Since  the  war 
he  served  as  city  solicitor  of  Cin- 
cinnati, a  s  probate  judge  of  Ham- 
ilton county,  as  governor  of  Ohio, 
and  as  minister  to  France  under 
appointment  of  President  Hayes.  In  1889  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  judge  of  the  superior  court  of 
Cincinnati  for  a  term  of  five  years.  He  was  widely 
known  as  a  public  speaker  of  more  than  ordinary 
power,  and  in  nearly  every  political  campaign  since 
the  war  he  was  active,  not  only  in  Ohio,  but  in  other' 
states.     He  died  suddenly  on  Sept.  7,  1890. 

AIiIiEN,  ■William,  governor  of  Ohio  (1874-76), 
was  born  at  Edenton,  N.'C,  in  1806.     His  early  life 
was  spent  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  whence  he  walked 
to  Chillicothe,  O.,  where  he  studied  for  two  years  at 
an  academy,  and  then  read  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio 
bar  at  the  age  of  twenty -one. 
Having    formed   a    partnership 
with  a  Col.  King,  Allen  soon  be- 
came widely  known  as  a  labor- 
ious and  successful  practitioner. 
He  triumphantly  defended  a  pris- 
oner charged  with  murder,  and 
was  made  the  democratic  candi- 
date for  the  Twenty-third  U.  S. 
congress  in   1833,  to  which  he 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote.     In  the  house  of  represent- 
atives Mr.  Allen  became  the  fore- 
most democratic  orator,  signal- 
izing himself  by  a  speech  upon 
the  Ohio  boundary  line  question, 
in  which  he  antagonized  John 
Quincy  Adams.     He  refused  to 
accept  any  office  except  such  as 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  an  election  of  the  people, 
and  believed  in  and  advocated  what  he  believed  to 
be  democratic  principles.     In  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1836,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Martin  Van  Buren,  he  was  especially  active,  and  in 
March,  1837,  entered  the  U.  S.  senate  from  Ohio  at 
an  age  younger  than  that  of  any  other  member  who 
had  ever  belonged  to  that  body.     He  was  reelected 
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m  1843,  having  by  his  own  efforts  secured  the  choice 
ot  a  democratic  legislature  in  Ohio  pledged  to  vote 
tor  him.  In  the  democratic  convention  of  1848, 
when  there  was  a  deadlock  between  the  friends  of 
Cass  and  Van  Buren,  a  committee  composed  of  the 
supporters  of  both  waited  upon  Mr.  Allen  and  urged 
him  in  the  interests  of  harmony  to  accept  the  nom- 
ination. This  he  positively  refused  because  of  his 
relations  with  Cass,  who  afterwards  received  the 
nomination.  During  the  campaign  he  accompanied 
Cass  in  a  tour  through  the  states  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  when  :\Ir.  Cass  was  defeated,  and 
his  own  term  in  the  senate  had  ended, withdrew  from 
public  affairs.  In  1873  he  was  urged  to  stand  as 
democratic  candidate  for  the  governorehip  of  Ohio, 
and  was  elected,  but  in  1875,  in  a  candidacy,  for  re- 
election, he  accepted  the  aid  of  the  greenback  party 
and  made  that  issue  the  foremost  in  the  canvass.  He 
was  not  followed  by  his  party,  a  large  number  of 
whom  refused  to  affiliate  with  the  greenbackers,  and 
he  was  badly  defeated,  the  successful  candidate  be- 
ing Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  who  made  a  brilliant  can- 
vass, and  gained  by  reason  of  it  a  national  reputation 
which  made  him  an  available  and  successful  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  in  1876.  Gov.  Allen  was 
strong  in  his  convictions,  and  when  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  an  irredeemable  paper  currency  he  became 
its  most  prominent  representative  and  one  of  its 
most  earnest  and  eloquent  advocates.  In  1844  he  was 
equally  earnest  in  the  matter  of  a  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  is  reckoned 
as  the  originator  of  the  political  war-cry, "  Fifty-four 
forty  or  light,"  in  the  connection  with  the  line  of 
boundary  for  Oregon.     He  died  July  11,1879. 

YOTTNG,  Thomas  Lowry,  governor  of  Ohio 
(1877-78),  was  bom  in  Killyleagh,  on  the  estate  of 
Lord  Dufferin,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  Dec.  14, 
1832.  He  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  and  enlisted  in  the  United  States  army, 
serving  as  private  for  ten  years,  beginning  during 
the  last  year  of  the  Mexican  war.  In  1859  he  left 
the  service  and  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  studied 
at  the  law  school  and  was  graduated.  At  the  time 
of  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  House  of  Refuge  Reform 
School,  and  as  he  personally  knew 
Gen.  Winiield  Scott,  he  wrote  to 
him,  under  date  March  18,  1861, 
volunteering  his  services  for  the 
war.  He  entered  the  army  and 
was  commissioned  colonel,  and 
after  displaying  extraordinary 
gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Resaca 
he  was  brevetted  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers.  His  health 
broke  down  during  the  campaigns 
in  Georgia,  and  he  received  his 
honorable  discharge  September, 
1864.  Returning  to  Ohio,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature 
in  1866;  the  following  year  he  be- 
came recorder  of  Hamilton  coun- 
ty, and  internal  revenue  super- 
visor in  1868.  In  1872  he  served 
as  a  state  senator  and  in  1875 
was  elected  lieutenant-governor 
of  Ohio,  becoming  governor  in 
1877,  when  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  assumed  the  presi- 
dential office.  During  the  railroad  riots  of  that 
year,  it  is  said  that  Gov.  Young,  on  being  asked  to 
call  upon  the  general  government  for  military  aid, 
replied:  "No,  not  until  the  last  man  in  Ohio  Is 
whipped."  In  1878  Gov.  Young  was  elected  to  con- 
gress, where  he  served  four  years.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  public 
affairs  of  Cincinnati.  Gov.  Young  died  in  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  July  20,  1888. 
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BISHOP,  Richard  Moore,  governor  of  Ohio 
(1878-80),  was  born  in  Fleming  county,  Ky.,  Nov. 
4,   1812.     During  his  youth   he  led   the    ordinary 
rough  life  of  the  frontier,  obtaining  a  most  meagre 
education.       Kentucky    had    not    been    admitted 
into  the  Union  until  1792,  when  the  white  popu- 
lation numbered  only  75,000  and 
Indian  wars  continued  to  distract 
and  alarm  the  settlers.     Indeed, 
a  scheme  was  on  foot  at  the  time 
when  Bishop  lived  in  Kentucky 
to  make  that  state  an  indepen- 
dent sovereignty,  so  bitter  was 
the  feeling  against  the  national 
government  for  its  alleged  fail- 
ure to  afford  adequate  protection 
to  its  western  territory.    Bishop, 
like  many  others,  eventually  grew 
tired  of  the  condition  of  things, 
and,   although  he  remained  in 
Kentucky  until  1848,  he  tlien  re- 
moved to  Cincinnati  and  entered 
the  grocery  business.     He  soon 
became  successful  and  was  for 
many  years  at  the  head  of  a  larsje 
wholesale    grocery  house,      fie 
was  public-spirited   and  highly 
respected,  and  in  1859  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  city.     In  1877  he  became  governor  of 
the  state.    From  early  life  Gov.  Bishop  has  been  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Disciples  or 
Campbellite  Baptist  church,  the  same  as  that  with 
which  President  Garfield  was  identified.     He  died 
as  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  March  2,  1893. 

FOSTER,  Charles,    governor  of  Ohio  (1880- 
84).     (See  Vol.  I.,  p.  139.) 

HOADIiY,  George,  governor  of  Ohio  (1884- 
86),  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  81, 
1826.  He  came  of  good  family,  his  father  having 
been  at  one  time  mayor  of  his  native  city.  He  re- 
ceived his  elementary  education  at  Cleveland,  O., 
going  afterward  to  the  Western  Reserve  College  at 
Hudson,  O.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1844. 
He  then  studied  for  a  year  at  the  Cambridge  Law 
School,  studied  for  one  year  at  Zanesville,  O..  enter- 
ed the  office  of  Chase  ifc  Ball,  in  Cincinnati  in  1846, 
and  in  August,  1847,  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Two  years  later  he  was  taken  into  partnership  in 
the  firm.  In  1851  he  was  elected  by  the 
ture  sole  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  Cincinnati,  as  originally 
constituted,  and  in  1855  city  so- 
licitor. In  1859  he  was  elected 
and  in  1864  re-elected  by  the  peo- 
ple one  of  the  judges  of  the  new 
superior  court.  At  this  time  his 
friend  and  partner,  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  was  governor  of  the  state, 
and  offered  him  a  seat  upon  the 
supreme  bench,  which  he  declin- 
ed. In  1862  the  offer  was  again 
made  by  Gov.  Tod  and  wa.s  again 
declined.  In  1866  Judge  Hoadly 
resigned  his  post  in  the  superior 
court  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  law  firm  of  which  he  be- 
came the  head.  During  the  war 
of  the  rebellion.  Judge  Hoadly, 
originally  educated  as  a  demo- 
crat, was  a  republican  and  con- 
tinued so  until  after  the  adop-  Cy  (l/} 
tion  of  the  fifteenth  amendment, 
when  he  cut  loose  from  his  party  ties,  and  in 
was  a  member  of  the  independent  republican  conven- 
tion which  nominated  Horace  Greeley  for  president. 
He  took  no  active  part  in  the  Greeley  canvass  of 
that  year,  however,  except  to  make  one  speech  in 
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advocacy  of  the  re-election  of  Gen.  Grant  as  a 
"choice  of  evils."  In  1876  he  joined  the  democratic 
party,  supporting  Tiklen  and  Hendricks,  being  then 
and  always  a  firm  believer  in  the  integrity,  ability 
and  statesmanlike  wisdom  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 
Since  that  time  Judge  Hoadly  has  acted  with  the 
democrats  in  all  campaigns.  In  1880  he  was  tempo- 
rary chairman  of  the  democratic  national  conven- 
tion, on  which  occasion  he  presided  with  ability  and 
impartiality.  In  October,  1883,  Judge  Hoadly  was 
elected  governor  of  Ohio,  defeating  Joseph  B.  Fora- 
ker  by  whom  he  was  in  turn  defeated  in  1885. 
Gov.  Hoadly  was  one  of  the  counsel  which  success- 
fully opposed  the  project  of  compulsory  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  and  he  was  also  lead- 
ing counsel  for  the  assignee  and  creditors  in  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Archbishop  Purcell,  and  also  appeared 
as  counsel  for  Gov.  Tilden  before  the  famous  elect- 
oral commission,  where  he  argued  the  cases  of  Flor- 
ida and  Oregon  on  the  democratic  side.  He  was  a 
professor  in  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  for  many  years  a  trustee  of 
the  university.  In  March,  1887,  Gov.  Hoadly  re- 
moved to  New  York  city  and  became  the  head  of  a 
law  firm  which  soon  established  a  very  large  and 
lucrative  practice,  in  which  he  is  still  engaged. 

.  FORAKEB,  Joseph  Benson,  governor  of 
Ohio  (1886-90),  was  born  near  Rainsboro,  Highland 
Co.,  O.,  July  5,  1846.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  his 
father  lived  in  a  log  cabin  and  ran  a  small  farm 
with  a  grist  and  saw  mill.  The  family  came  to 
Ohio  from  Virginia  and  Delaware,  having  emigrated 
on  account  of  their  distaste  for  slavery.  Young  Jo- 
seph was  brought  up  on  the  farm  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  enlisted  in  the  89th  Ohio  infantry  for  the 
war.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  sergeant,  in 
1^  14  first  lieutenant,  and  in  1865  was  bre vetted  cap- 
tain. He  was  at  the  battles  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  Kennesaw  Moun- 
tain, Lookout  Mountain  and  with 
Sherman  in  his  March  to  the  Sea. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  array  after  brave 
and  brilliant  service,  during  the 
latter  part  of  which  he  was  on  the 
sfafC  of  Gen.  Henry  W.  Slocum. 
During  the  two  years  after  the 
close  of  the  war  young  Foraker 
was  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  I'ni- 
versity,  Delaware,  O.,  and  from 
there  he  went  to  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  July  1,  1869.  He  be- 
gan to  study  law,  and  having  re- 
ceived thorough  preparation  was 
admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar,  and 
was  soon  busily  employed.  In  1879 
Mr.  Foraker  was  elected  judge  of 
the  superior  court  of  Cincinnati,  and  remained  in 
that  position  three  years.  In  1883  he  was  nominated 
for  governor,  but  was  defeated  by  Judge  Hoadly, 
the  democratic  candidate.  In  1885  he  had  better 
fortune,  being  again  nominated  and  elected,  and  re- 
elected in  1887.  In  1889  he  was  again  renominated 
but  was  defeated  by  the  democratic  candidate, 
James  Campbell,  of  Butler  county.  Gov.  Foraker 
has  been  noted  for  his  oratory.  For  fearless  and 
passionate  eloquence,  he  is  said  to  have  no  superior 
in  the  state.  Although  aggre.ssive  in  his  disposition, 
and  particularly  in  politics,  he  is  very  popular.  The 
Foraker  family  have  always  been  Methodists,  and 
Gov.  Foraker  was  named  Joseph  Benson,  after  the 
author  of  a  Methodist  commentary  on  the  Bible. 
In  regard  to  his  military  record,  it  is  said  of  him 
that  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  able  to 
recruit  mcirc  men  for  his  company  than  any  other 
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person  in  the  same  district.  While  in  the  array  he 
kept  a  daily  journal,  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  evi- 
dence that  while  he  was  entirely  loyal  and  coura- 
geous, he  was  not  in  the  least  enamored  of  a  mili- 
tary life.  At  Chattanooga,  Dec.  4,  1863,  he  wrote; 
"Reached  the  regiment  just  in  time  to  go  into  a 
fight.  Don't  like  fighting  well  enough  to  make  a 
profession  of  it.  "War  is  cruel,  and  when  this  con- 
flict is  over  I  shall  retire  from  public  life."  The 
final  conclusion  expressed  in  this  quotation  from  his 
diary  was  a  different  one  from  what  actually  oc- 
curred, as  Gov.  Foraker  did  not  really  begin  to  be 
in  pubhc  life  until  fifteen  years  thereafter,  and  has 
been  in  it  ever  since. 

CAMPBELL,  J.  E.,  governor  of  Ohio  (1890- 
92).     (See  Index.) 

McKINLEY,  W.  J.,  governor  of  Ohio  (1893- 
— ).     (See  Index.) 

THUBMAN,  Allen  Granbery,  statesman, 
senator,  was  born  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Nov.  18, 1813. 
His  grandfather  was  a  Baptist  clergyman  and  a 
slaveholder,  but  he  became  early  in  life  impressed 
with  views  against  slavery,  and 
in  1819,  with  his  family,  removed 
to  Chillicothe,  O.  Here  the  elder 
Thurman  taught  school  and  the 
boy  was  one  of  his  pupils.  Later 
young  Allen  attended  the  Chilli- 
cothe High  School,  and  was  a 
student  in  the  academy  in  that 
town.  He  was  proficient  in  all 
his  .if-.idics,  but  advanced  in  math- 
ematics to  such  a  degree  that  he 
was  known  among  his  school- 
mates as  "right-angled,  tri-angled 
Tiuirman."  Mrs.  Thurman  was 
a  half-sister  of  William  Allen, 
governor  of  Indiana,  a  woman  of 
remarkable  ability  and  who  did 
much  toward  the  instruction  of 
her  sou    and    toward   the   guid-  ^^^ 

ance  of  his  after  life.     At  the  age     ^-^  ,5^    „ 
of  eighteen  the  young  man  en-    •^'^'^  " rL-iC/t<9TUW^ 
tered  the  law  office  of  his  uncle, 
William  Allen,  and  remained  with  him  three  years, 
when  he  accepted  a  position  as  private  secretary  to 
Gov.  Lucas  of  Ohio,  at  the  same  time  studying  at 
Columbus  in  the  law  otfice  of  the  aftei-ward  distin- 
guished Judge  Swayne.     After  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  young  Thurman  returned  to  Chillicothe  and  ^ 

entered  into  partnership  with  his  uncle,  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  soon  had  one  of  the  best  practices  in 
Ohio,  which  was  indeed  abandoned  to  him  on  his 
imcle's  entrance  into  politics.  In  1844  Thurman 
was  nominated  for  congress  by  the  democratic  con- 
vention in  his  district  and  was  triumphantly  elect- 
ed, entering  the  house  of  representatives  Dec.  1, 
1845,  as  its  youngest  meraber.  He  declined  a 
renoraination,  and  continued  to  practice  at  the  bar 
until  1851,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  supreme 
court  of  Ohio,  in  which  position  he  remained  for 
four  years,  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  time  being 
chief  justice.  At  the  end  of  this  term  Judge  Thurman 
went  back  to  his  practice,  in  which  he  continued  until 
1867,  when  he  received  the  unanimous  nomination 
of  the  democratic  convention  to  be  governor  of 
Ohio.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  his  opponent,  and 
for  sixty-five  successive  days,  in  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing and  most  closely  contested  campaigns  the  state 
had  ever  known  they  opposed  each  other  upon  the 
stump.  Thurman  was  defeated,  but  he  cut  down 
the  republican  majority  from  43,000,  which  had  been 
gained  the  year  before,  to  less  than  3,000.  Althougli 
Mr.  Hayes  was  elected  governor,  the  legislature 
elected  with  him  was  democratic,  and  Thurman  was 
at  once  named  U.  S.  senator  to  take  the  place  of 
Ben  Wade,  there  being  at  this  tirae  only  seven  dem- 
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acrats  m  the  senate.  He  took  his  seat  March  4,  1869, 
and  at  once  assumed  the  position  of  leader  of  the 
small  minority  of  democrats.  His  speeches  on  the 
Geneva  award  bill  and  on  the  Pacific  railway  fund- 
\t^  ^y  attracted  general  public  notice  and  applause. 
Mr.  1  hurinan  served  two  terms  in  the  senate,  closing 
his  twelve  years'  service  March  4,  1881,  with  a  rep- 
utation which  stood  among  the  highest  for  judicial 
fairness,  and  for  dignity  and  strength  in  debate, 
especially  upon  questions  of  constitutional  law.  Dur- 
ing his  senatorial  service  he  was  on  the  judiciary 
committee  and  the  committee  on  private  land  claims, 
and  did  good  work  in  both.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  act  to  compel  the  Pacific  railroad  corporations 
to  fulfil  their  obligations  to  the  government,  known 
as  the  ' '  Thurman  act, "  and  which  he  forced  through 
the  senate  in  spite  of  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
Pacific  railroad  companies.  At  the  close  of  his  term 
in  the  senate  Mr.  Thurman  returned  to  his  law  prac- 
tice. He  was  especially  prominent  in  the  Bell  tel- 
ephone patent  contest,  being  on  principle  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  monopoly.  In  1886  he  was  nominated  by 
the  democratic  caucus  of  the  legislature  for  sen- 
ator, but  was  defeated.  In  1884  his  name  was 
brought  forward  for  the  presidential  nomination,  but 
with  unimportant  effect.  In  1887  Judge  Thurman 
was  offered  a  position  on  the  interstate  commerce 
commission,  but  he  declined  it.  In  the  convention 
of  1888  he  was  nominated  for  vice-president  by  ac- 
clamation, but  the  ticket  was  defeated  by  Benjamin 
Harrison  and  Levi  P.  Morton.  Judge  Thurman 
married,  in  1844,  Mrs.  Tompkins,  born  Mary  Dun, 
the  daughter  of  Walter  Dun,  a  wealthy  merchant 
and -landowner  of  Chillicothe,  O.,  who  was  born  in 
that  town  in  1811. 

VAIiLANDIGHAM,  Clement  Laird,  con- 
gressman and  politician,  was  born  at  New  Lisbon, 
O.,  July  29,  1830.  His  father,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  descended  from  Michael  Van  Landeghem, 
who  emigrated  to  Virginia  in  1690;  driven  from 
i'rance  when  Louis  XIV.  revoked  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  His  mother  was  of  Scotch-Irish  stock.  Af- 
ter a  desultory  education  and  a  year  (1837-38)  at 
Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania,  he  taught  for  two 
years  at  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  studied  law  at  home,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842.  He  practiced  for 
a  few  years  at  Columbus,  O. ;  was  in  the  legislature 
1845—47,  and  then  removed  to  Dayton,  where  he  ed- 
ited the  "Western  Empire"  (1847-49),  and  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  posts  of  judge  and 
lieutenant-governor,  and  for  congress.  In  1852  he 
was  characterized  by  political  opponents  as  "a  law- 
yer of  high  standing,  an  eloquent  and  ready  de- 
bater, of  gentlemanly  deportment,  unblemished  pri- 
vate character,  and  untiring  industry  and  energy, 
but  known  to  all  to  be  an  ultra  pro-slavery  man,  who 
undertook  to  cany  the  load  of  the  compromise 
measures,  the  fugitive  slave  law  included,  and  broke 
down  under  the  burden."  His  resolute  opposition  to 
the  anti-slavery  movement,  he  claimed,  led  to  "ten 
years  of  exclusion  from  office  and  honor  at  that  pe- 
riod of  life  when  honors  are  sweetest."  In  1856  he 
was  declared  defeated  in  a  third  congressional  cam- 
paigi;,  but  succeeded  toward  the  end  of  the  session 
in  unseating  his  rival.  He  was  elected  in  1858,  and 
again  in  1860.  At  Cooper  Institute,  Nov.  3,  1860,  he 
declared  that  he  ' '  never  would  vote  a  dollar  whereby 
one  drop  of  American  blood  should  be  shed  in  a  civil 
war. "  A  speech  of  his  at  Philadelphia  Feb.  20, 1861, 
was  distorted  into  a  proposition  to  divide  the  United 
States  into  four  countries.  This  was  directly  oppo- 
site to  his  professed  principle  and  effort,  which  was 
to  maintain  the  Union;  but  how,  when  many  of  the 
states  had  revolted,  and  no  f  orcewas  allowed  for  their 
coercion,  he  never  made  precisely  clear.  Believing  the 
subjugation  of  the  South  to  be  impossible,  and  all  at- 
tempts toward  that  end  iniquitous,  and  possessing 
III.— 10. 
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the  full  courage  of  his  convictions,  he  became  a 
thorn  in  the  goyernment's  side.  Wade  denounced 
him  in  the  senate  as  a  destroyer  of  the  republic,  and 
he  replied  with  equal  bitterness.  A  resolution  of  in- 
quiry as  to  his  loyalty  was  moved  in  the  house,  and 
seven  petitions  for  his  expulsion  presented;  "for 
months  he  never  heard  an  administration  man  ad- 
dress the  chair  without  looking  up  to  see  if  a  resolu- 
tion for  his  censure  or  expulsion  was  about  to  be 
offered."  His  activity  by  no  means  ended  with 
his  congressional  career.  With  a  fearless  devotion 
worthy  of  a  more  popular  cause, 
he  continued  to  declare  his  senti- 
ments, regardless  of  the  facts 
that  most  persons  in  the  free 
states  considered  his  course 
"reckless,  violent,  and  wicked;" 
that  the  passions  of  the  war  were 
aroused  against  him  as  the  chief 
stimulator  and  organizer  of  dis- 
affection, and  that  in  any  other 
country  his  liberty,  if  not  his  life,- 
would  have  paid  the  penalty.  His 
long  impunity,  and  the  mildness 
of  his  punishment  when  at  length 
it  came,  have  been  cited  to  show 
' '  how  little  the  working  of  con- 
stitutional government  was  inter- 
rupted l)y  the  war."  While  he 
was  yet   in    congress,   in   July, 

1863,  a  body-guard  of  friends 
gathered  to  defend  his  house  at 
Dayton  against  threatened  attack 
and  watched  incoming  trains  for 
expected  enemies.  Ten  months 
later  he  was  arrested  by  Gen.  Burnside,  commanding 
the  department  of  the  Ohio,  for  a  speech  in  which  he, 
denounced  the  war  (May  1, 1863)  as ' '  cruel  and  unnec- 
essary," tried  by  a  military  court,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  in  Port  Warren.  But  the  president, 
preferring  to  make  such  a  foe  ridiculous  rather  than, 
to  excite  sympathy  on  his  behalf,  wisely  commuted, 
the  sentence  to  deportation  beyond  the  lines.  Against 
his  sti-enuous  protests  he  was  turned  over  to  the  Con- 
federates, who  had  no  more  use  for  him  than  he  had, 
desire  for  their  society.  With  little  delay  he  made, 
his  way  to  the  coast,  thence  by  a  blockade-runner  to 
!SJermuda,  and  reached  Niagara  July  15th,  after  two 
months  of  unwilling  wanderings.  His  treatment,  as_ 
the  most  notable  among  extra-constitutional  meas-- 
urea  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  called, 
forth  •Bxcited  and  diverse  comments  in  the  Norths 
The  anii-war  democrats  held  an  indignation^n^eeting 
in  New  York,  and  passed  resolutions' of 'prdt^sj;.; 
These  being  sent  to  President  Lincoln,  he  replied^ 
that  the  government's  course  had  been  taken  "ifor 
prevention,  not  for  punishment,"  because  Vallan- 
digham  "was  laboring  with  some  effect  to  prevent 
the  raising  of  troops,  to  encourage  desertions  from 
the  army,  and  to  leave  the  rebellion  without  an  ade- 
quate military  force  to  suppress  it."  The  exile's 
party  iu  Ohio  nominated  him  June  11th  for  governor 
of  Ohio.  He  watched  the  canvass  from  Windsor, 
opposite  Detroit,  and  was  barely  restrained  by  friends 
from  returning  to  take  part  in  it.  The  fate  of  the 
administration  seemed  now  in  the  balance;  Lincoln 
said  to  Wendell  Phillips:  "  Don't  ask  me  to  do  any- 
thing till  after  the  Ohio  election."  That  election, 
with  its  majority  of  100,000  against  Vallandigham, 
ended  his  political  importance;  his  return  in  June, 

1864,  attracted  far  less  attention  than  his  banishment, 
nor  was  he  again  disturbed.  He  accepted  the  situa- 
tion, and  took  part  some  years  later  in  conciliatory 
measures.  In  a  murder  trial  at  Lebanon,  0.,  June 
16, 1871,  he  attempted  to  show  how  the  shooting  had 
been  done;  the  pistol  was  accidentally  discharged, 
and  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  dying  the  next  day. 
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HOUSTON,  Henry  Howard,  was  born  near 
Wrightsville,  York  county,  Pa.,  October,  1820.     His 
ancestors  traced  their  lineage  back  into  the  chival- 
rous days  of  Scotland,  when  the  destinies  of  that 
country  were  dominated  by  the  tyrannical  Edward 
I.  of  England.    The  clan  Houston  was  prominent  in 
the  eventful  days  of  Wallace, 
famous  in  Scottish  history.  The 
younger  sons  of  the  original  fam- 
ily early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury emigrated  to  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  from  thence  a  por- 
tion of  the  family  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania between  1725  and  1730 
and  settled  in  Lancaster  coun- 
ty.    From  them  branched  the 
Houstons  of  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee,  and   the   famous  Gen. 
Sam  Houston,  of  Texas.     Dr. 
John  Houston,  the  grandfather 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  a  native  of  Lancaster  coun- 
ty.  Pa.,  and  a  student  of  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land,  where   he    received    his 
medical  degree.      In  1873  Dr. 
J  ohn  Houston  married  Susanna 
Wright,  daughter  of  John  Wright,  of  York  county. 
Pa.     He  entered  the  revolutionary  army  as  a  sur- 
geon, and,  with  four  of  his  brothers,  served  through- 
out the  war.     His  son,   Samuel   Nelson  Houston, 
noted  for  his  splendid  physique  and  imposing  pres- 
ence, after  graduating  from  Burlington  college,  be- 
gan the  study  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  but  on 
account  of  ill  health  returned  to  his  home  in  Colum- 
bia, Pa.     Having  regained  his  health  by  active  out- 
door life,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812  he  be- 
came an  active  member  of  Capt.  Shippen's  troop  of 
horse  from  Lancaster  county.  Pa.    In  1816  he  mar- 
ried Susan,  a  daughter  of  Col .  Jacob  Strickler,  of  Lan- 
caster county,  and  Henry  Howard  Houston  was  the 
second  son  of  their  five  children.     The  early  life  of 
Mr.  Houston  was  spent  in  Wrightsville  and  Colum- 
bia, Pa.     Upon  leaving  school  he  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  and  soon  after  became  connected 
with  iron  furnaces  in  Clarion  and  Venango  coun- 
ties. Pa.     In  1847  he  entered  the  office  of  D.  Leech 
&  Co.,   in  Philadelphia,  who  were    prominent  in 
canal  and    railroad   transportation.      He    attended 
to  the  important  interests  of  this  company  in  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  and  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania until  1850.     During  this  time  he  carefully 
learned  the  business  of  transportation  in  general  and 
in  detail.    His  ability  and  good  judgment  in  the  con- 
duct of  large  enterprises  attracted  the  attention  of 
Col.  William  C.  Patterson,   then  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  company,  who  selected  him 
to  organize  and  manage  the  freight  biasiness  of  the 
line  which  the  company  had  ju,st  completed  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  con.sisting  of  the  railway 
from  the  former  city  to  Holidaysburg,  the  State 
portage  road  over  the  Allegheny  mountains,  and  the 
canal  from  Johnstown  to  Pittsburg.     Competition 
was  great,  and  it  required  intense  and  unremitting 
efforts  to  secure  and  hold  trade  against  other  lines 
and  modes  of  transportation.    In  the  re.sponsible  po- 
sition which  Mr.   Houston  now  held  he  displayed 
rare  executive  and  administrative  abilities,  and  ac- 
complished the  most  advantageous  results  for  the 
company.     He  greatly  aided  in  firmly  establishing 
the  prestige  of  the  road,  and  the  good  effects  of  the 
management  of  his  department  are  still  manifest. 
The  Pennsylvania  railroad  was  completed  to  Pitts- 
burg in  1853,  and  he  continued  in  charge  of  the 
freight  department  until  1865.     Special  transporta- 
tion interests  then  began  to  engage  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Houston  and  his  a.ssociates,  whose  time  and  en- 


ergies have  since  been  chiefly  devoted  to  large  en- 
terprises of  that  kind.  They  own  large  interests 
in  numerous  local  and  transcontinental  lines ;  are 
owners  of  twenty  or  more  ocean  steamers,  including 
the  City  of  New  York  and  the  City  of  Paris,  and 
own  a  fleet  of  as  many  more  steamers  on  the  great 
inland  lakes  of  the  Northwest.  He  was  a  successful  in- 
vestor in  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  early 
days  of  the  development  of  that  industry,  and  later  has 
held  extensive  interests  in  gold  and  silver  mines  in 
Colorado  and  in  Montana.  Clear  perception,  good 
judgment  and  ability  in  the  management  of  large 
affairs  have  been  his  allies  through  life,  and  they 
enabled  him  to  grasp  the  general  features  of  an  en- 
terprise and  at  the  same  time  retain  a  full  knowledge 
of  its  details.  Possessing  these  qualities  and  char- 
acteristics, Mr.  Houston's  services  have  been  called 
into  requisition  in  the  management  of  various  cor- 
porations. He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Pennsylvania  rail  road  company,  the  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  railroad  company,  the' 
Pennsylvania  company,  the  Erie  and  Western  Trans- 
portation company,  the  International  steamship.comr 
pany,  the  Inman  and  international  steamship  com- 
pany, and  many  smaller  organizations.  By  nature 
Mr.  Houston  is  enterprising  and  benevolent,  being 
deeply  interested  in  supporting  any  cause  intended 
to  promote  the  public  good.  He  has  taken  much 
interest  in  developing  and  improving  the  historic 
suburban  part  of  Philadelphia,  including  Chestnut 
Hill  and  Germantown.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  active  in  church  af- 
fairs, and  has  been  rector's  warden  of  St.  Peter's 
church,  Germantown,  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

COPPIN,  Levi  J.,  journalist  and  author,  was 
born  at  Fredericktown,  Cecil  county,  Md.,  Dec.  24, 
1848.  He  spent  his  boyhood  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
birth,  and  after  the  civil  war  obtained  his  prepara- 
tory education  at  the  public  schools  in  his  native 
county.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  and  continued  his  stud- 
ies there,  giving  special  attention 
to  vocal  music.  He  next  became 
a  successful  teacher  of  colored 
children  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Delaware  association.  Early  in 
life  he  took  an  active  interest  in 
church  and  Simday-school  work, 
and  in  1877  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church.  He  was  appointed 
by  Bishop  Payne  to  the  Philadel- 
phia city  missions,  and  was  sub- 
sequently pastor  of  the  original 
churches  of  his  denomination  in 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  In 
1884  he  entered  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  divinity  school  in  West 
Philadelphia,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1887.  The  next 
year  he  was  elected  by  the  gen- 
eral conference  of  his  church 
editor  and  manager  of  the  A.  M.  E.  "Church  Re- 
view," a  periodical  which  has  attained  a  prominent 
place  among  the  literary  journals  of  this  country. 
In  May,  1892,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  position. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  memoirs,  and  a  valuable 
work  entitled  "The  Relation  of  Baptized  Children 
to  the  Church."  Wilberforce  university  conferred 
the  degree  of  D.D.  upon  him  in  1889.  As  a  preacher 
Dr.  Coppin  maintains  a  high  standing  in  his  denom- 
ination. He  was  married  in  1881  to  Fanny  M.  Jack- 
son, principal  of  the  Institute  for  colored  youth  in 
Philadelphia,  who  was  graduated  from  Oberlin  col- 
lege in  1865.  She  is  an  excellent  teacher  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  higher  mathematics. 
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McDowell,  WilUam  Osborne,  was  boru 
in  Bedminster  township,  Somerset  county,  N.  J., 
Apr.  10,  1848,  on  a  Somerset  farm  that  was  pur- 
chased by  the  first  American  ancestor  of  the  family, 
Ephraim  McDowell  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  who 
first  settled  in  Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.,  in  1730. 
Many  of  his  ancestors  were  of  revolutionary  fame. 
Matthew,  his  great-grandfather,  served  as  a  "  minute- 
man."  A  great-grandfather,  Shepard  Kollock,  was 
a  captain,  and  also,  at  the  request  of  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, published  a  newspaper  while 
he  was  with  the  army  in  New 
Jersey,  which  has  been  continued 
at  Elizabeth  until  the  present 
day ;  and  his  great-great-grand- 
mother was  Hannah  Arnett  of 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  to  whose 
influence  is  ascribed  an  incident 
that  is  credited  with  being  the 
turning-point  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  Elias  and  Henry  Osborne, 
the  great-grandfather  and  grand- 
father of  Mr.  McDowell's  mother, 
fought  side  by  side  in  the  war  for 
independence,  while  Deacon  Jo- 
seph Davis,  another  great-grand- 
father, was  taken  prisoner,  and 
confined  in  the  notorious  "sugar 
house  "  of  New  York  city.  His 
grandfather.  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Mc- 
Dowell, D.D.,  was  for  seventeen 
years  secretary  of  the  American  board  of  foreign 
missions,  and  the  moderator  of  the  last  general 
assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  before  they 
divided  into  new  and  old  school.  Another  grand- 
father. Rev.  Enos  A.  Osborne,  was  a  chaplain  in 
the  war  of  1813,  while  his  father,  Augustus  Wil- 
liam McDowell,  M.D.,was  a  surgeon  in  the  civil  war, 
with  the  brevet  rank  of  colonel,  attached  to  Gen. 
Hancock's  corps  of  veteran  volunteers.  He  died 
from  disease  contracted  in  the  service.  Mr.  McDow- 
ell after  attending  the  common  schools  for  a  few 
years,  was  early  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  when  he  in- 
vented a  labor-saving  machine,  and  organized  a 
labor  society — one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. His  work  at  his  trade  was  interrupted  by  an 
appointment  as  lieutenant  of  volunteers  in  1864,  but 
before  he  could  be  mustered  in  he  was  compelled 
by  his  father  to  return  home,  as  he  was  but  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Still  bent  upon  army  service,  he  re- 
organized a  local  band  of  the  Christian  commission, 
which  he  was  appointed  to  represent  at  the  front, 
having  raised  $10,000  for  its  service.  He  then  spent 
nearly  a  year  studying,  and,  coming  to  New  York, 
became  a  clerk  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business, 
and  just  as  he  was  coming  of  age  he  was  taken  in  as 
the  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Merrifield  &  Mc- 
Dowell, in  the  twine  and  cordage  business.  In  the 
following  year,  buying  out  his  partner,  he  estab- 
lished a  branch  house  in  Chicago,  the  whole  of  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire.  Not  aware  of  his 
own  loss,  he  started  a  subscription  for  the  sufferers 
by  the  fire,  and  raised  over  $50,000  as  one  of  the 
committee  of  the  Importers'  and  Grocers'  board  of 
trade  in  New  York,  within  two  days.  Mr.  McDow- 
ell now  completed  the  study  of  railroad  law,  and  in 
reorganizing  the  Montclair  railway,  then  bankrupt, 
displayed  so  much  ability  in  the  consequent  litiga- 
tion as  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
the  largest  owner  and  creditor.  He  continued  there- 
after his  connection  with  railroad  enterprises.  In 
1879  he  was  the  active  officer  of  the  committee  in 
placing  on  a  sound  financial  basis  the  New  York, 
Ontario  and  Western  railroad,  and  in  reorganizing 
the  Midland  railroad  of  New  Jersey.  He  also  plan- 
ned the  consolidation  of  the  New  York,  Susquehan- 
na and  Western  railroad,  receiving  for  this  last  work 


the  voluntary  fee  of  $240,000  for  his  services.  He 
eventually  amassed  a  f oi-tune  through  these  fees  and 
the  increased  selling  values  of  the  railroad  securities. 
At  the  time  of  his  becoming  president  of  the  New 
York  and  Sea  Beach  railroad,  in  1883,  it  was  losing 
$60,000  annually,  but  at  the  close  of  the  first  year 
he  showed  a  clear  profit  of  $30,000.  In  his  manage- 
ment of  the  road  he  made  the  rates  of  fare  accord 
with  the  earning  capacities  of  the  passengers,  that 
is:  excursion  tickets  for  men,  40  cents  ;  women,  35 
cents  ;  children,  10  cents,  with  the  astonishing  result 
that  on  some  days  the  receipts  for  children's  fares 
were  greater  than  those  from  the  same  source  for .  a 
full  year  under  the  higher  rates  and  previous  manage- 
ment. He  also  carried  free,  in  the  season  of  1884, 
over  400,000  children,  and  150,000  working  girls. 
While  these  excursion's  were  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  those  enjoying  them,  they  actually  increased  the 
rentals  and  profits  of  the  road.  Mr.  McDowell  at 
length  resigned  his  position,  being  unwillingto  sign 
leases  that  sanctioned  the  sale  of  liquor  on  the  boats 
and  the  property  of  the  company.  It  vras  his  mind, 
fertile  in  expedients,  that  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
popular  $1  subscription  to  meet  the  demands  for 
the  completion  of  the  statue  of  Liberty.  Raising  the 
first  $365  in  the  Produce  exchange,  he  induced  the 
president  of  the  United  States  and  the  different 
members  of  the  government  at  Washington  to  sub- 
scribe, limiting  their  subscription  to  this  amount. 
This  popular  subscription  became  general,  and  the 
New  York  "  World  "  made  it  a  feature  of  their  paper, 
Mr.  McDowell  employing  sixteen  assistants  to  attend 
to  the  details  of  the  work  without  expense  to  the 
committee.  He  placed  a  steamer  on  the  route  to  the 
island,  carrying  400  passengers  at  each  trip,  and  do 
nating  the  gross  proceeds  to  the  fund.  He  also  brought 
about,  through  the ' '  Sons  of  the  revolution, "  the  cele- 
bration of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Washington's 
inauguration  as  first  president  of  the  United  States, 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  committee  during  the 
initial  proceedings.  He  organized  societies  of  the 
Sons  of  the  revolution  in  the  different  states,  that 
they  might  form  on  that  day  a  grand  national  society. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  National  society  of  the  sons 
of  the  American  revolution  took  place  Apr.  80, 1889, 


centennial  day,  at  Praunces'  tavern,  in  New  York 
city,  the  scene  of  Washington's  farewell  to  his  offi- 
cers. Mr.  McDowell  was  called  upon  to  preside,  and 
was  made  its  first  vice-presldent-general-at-large. 
The  "Order  of  the  American  eagle"  was  formed 
later,  of  which  he  was  elected  president-general. 
The  society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  revo- 
lution was  organized  on  his  invitation;  he  presiding 
at  the  first  meeting,  at  which  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harri- 
son was  elected  president-general.  In  1881  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell, in  connection  with  Rev.  Charles  P.  Deems, 
D.D.,  and  Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.D.,  founded 
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the  American  institute  of  Christian  philosophy,  to 
which  he  gave  some  $13,000,  and  erected  a  hall 
of  philosophy  at  Wai'wick  Woodlands,  Greenwood 
Lake,  New  York.  The  crowning  effort  of  his  life 
was  his  call  for  the  organization  of  a  pan-republic 
congress  ;  the  first  meeting  of  the  organizing  com- 
mittee taking  place  in  the  Federal  building,  New 
York,  Sept.  17,  1890,  ex-Judge  Wm.  H.  Arnoux 
presiding.  Jlr.  McDowell  presented  his  plan  of 
measures  that  should  receive  the  consideration  of  the 
congress,  embracing  those  relating  to  the  substi- 
tution of  peaceful  methods  by  means  of  an  inter- 
national court  with  jurisdiction  for  the  settlement  of 
international  differences,  thus  advancing  the  pros- 
perity of  the  world  ;  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
system  of  customs  regulations  ;  a  uniform  standard 
of  weights  and  measures  ;  a  law  for  the  protection 
of  patent  rights,  copyrights,  and  trademarks  ;  also 
in  the  interests  of  the  labor  question  ;  measures  for 
universal  education ;  the  adoption  of  a  common 
silver  coin  to  be  issued  by  each  government,  the 
same  to  be  legal  tender  in  all  commercial  transac- 
tions between  the  citizens  of  the  powers  ;  besides 
other  issues  that  are  by  their  nature  necessarily  inter- 
national. At  the  adjourned  meeting  held  in  Inde- 
pendence hall,  Philadelphia,  on  Oct.  13,  1893,  dis- 
covery day,  the  Human  Freedom  league  was 
organized  as- the  supporting  body.  In  1884  Mr. 
McDowell  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  passage 
of  a  law  in  New  Jersey  for  the  establishment  of 
technical  schools  supported  by  public  funds,  and  he 
raised  money  to  establish  the  first  technical  school 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1886.  Aided  by  the  labor  or- 
ganization in  New  Jersey,  he  secured  the  passage  of 
the  free  library  law  of  New  Jersey,  and  helped  to 
establish  free  libraries  in  Newark,  Jersey  City, 
Bayonne,  and  Hackensack.  In  the  recent  difficulties 
that  have  risen  between  capital  and  labor,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell has  frequently  reconciled  the  parties  at  issue, 
both  during  and  preceding  the  stniggle.  In  the 
great  Missouri  Pacific  or  southwestern  strike,  he  was 
selected  as  arbitrator  by  the  railroad  employees,  and 
immediately  thereafter  he  was  cited  before  the 
special  congressional  committee  on  labor  troubles  in 
the  southwest ;  his  recommendations  to  meet  the 
difficulties  receiving  the  approval  of  the  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  capital  throughout  the  country. 
* 
HOLLAND,  George,  comedian,  was  born  in 
Lambeth,  Eng.,  Dec.  6,  1791,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  at  the  Olympic  theatre,  Lon- 
don, in  1830.  His  advance  was 
rapid,  and  seven  years  later  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  mak- 
ing his  American  debut  at  the 
Boweiy  theatre, '  New  York,  in 
"The  Day  After  the  Fair,"  on 
Sept.  13,  1827.  For  several  years 
he  was  a  member  of  various  stock 
companies.  In  1835  he  became 
leading  comedian  at  the  St. 
Charles  theatre.  New  Orleans, 
where  he  remained  for  eight 
years,  and  where  he  became  a 
great  favorite.  In  1843  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  company 
playing  at  Mitchell's  Olympic, 
New  York,  and  for  six  years 
.  took  a  leading  part  in  the  come- 
dies and  burlesques  that  made 
that  play-house  famous.  Upon  leaving  the  Olym- 
pic he  became  low  comedian  in  the  company  of 
the  elder  Wallack,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
two  brief  intervals,  remained  a  member  of  this 
organization  until  1869.  His  last  engagement  was 
under  the  management  of  Augustin  Daly,  and  his 
last  appearance  on  the  stage  was  at  the  Fifth  ave- 


nue theatre.  New  York,  on  May  15,  1870,  the  occa- 
sion being  a  benefit  given  in  his  behalf.  As  a  come- 
dian he  was  quaint,  unctuous  and  pleasing;  great  as 
Bottom  and  Dogberry,  and  indescribably  droll  in  the 
burlesques  which  he  helped  to  make  popular.  He 
died  on  Dec.  30,  1870,  and  the  refusal  of  a  prominent 
New  York  clergyman  to  officiate  at  his  funeral  be- 
cause he  was  an  actor  caused  great  indignation  at  the 
time,  and  gave  rise  to  testimonial  performances  in 
various  cities,  which  produced  a  fund  of  |15,000  for 
his  family.  Three  of  his  Children  are  now  on  the 
stage. 

WYLIE,  James  Robinson,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  tlie  Piedmont  exposition  company, 
was  born  iu  Chester  county,  S.  C,  Feb.  4,  1831.  His 
grandparents  came  from  An- 
trim county,  Ireland,  about 
1800,  to  America.  His  father, 
David  6.  Wylie,  was  born  in 
this  country,  and  was  a  farmer. 
His  mother  was  Marthe  Robin- 
son, of  Irish  descent.  His  jia- 
rents  moved  to  Fairfield  county, 
S.  C,  and  in  1844  to  Cass  (now 
Gordim)  county,  Ga.,  and  he 
aided  on  his  father's  farm  until 
1851,  when  he  clerked  in  Cal- 
houn, Ga.,  to  1859,  then  traveled 
for  a  wholesale  grocery  house  in 
Nashville,  Tenn. ,  for  a  year.  He 
returned  in  1860  to  clerk  in  Cal- 
houn, and  became  in  1863  the 
local  agent  for  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  railroad,  until  Gen. 
Sherman  destroyed  it  in  1864. 
He  helped  rebuild  the  road  be- 
tween Atlanta  and  the  Chattahoochee  river,  and  in 
1865  established  in  Atlanta,  with  D.  Johnson  and  W. 
■r.  Busbee,  the  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  Wylie,  John- 
son &  Co.  He  has  had  as  partners  Wm.  H.  Dabney, 
W.  T.  Wall,  T.  J.  Dabney  and  James  Bridge,  Jr.,  until 
in  1881  he  did  business  alone.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
directors  of  the  Merchants'  bank,  and  its  vice-presi- 
dent; a,  director  of  the  Atlanta  street  railway  com- 
pany, an  executive  committeeman  of  the  International 
cotton  exposition  of  1881,  and  a  director  in  the  At- 
lanta and  Florida  railroad.  He  was  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Piedmont  exposition  in  1887,  and 
president  and  general  manager  in  1889-90-91,  pres- 
ident of  the  Tiaders'  bank  in  1889,  chairman  of  the 
Fulton  county  jury  commissioners,  and  vice-president 
of  the  Georgia  Jersey  breeders'  association.  Mr. 
Wylie  is  one  of  the  first  wholesale  merchants  of  the 
South,  and  in  the  management  of  the  greatest  and 
most  successful  expositions  of  his  entire  section  has 
shown  the  greatest  order  of  executive  ability.  He 
stands  among  the  conspicuous  class  of  self-made 
men,  to  whose  business  capacity,  public  spirit,  en- 
ergy and  honor  is  due  the  marvelous  progress  of 
the  country.  He  married,  in  1853,  Louisa  O'Calla 
ghan,  at  Calhoun,  Ga.,  who  died  in  1871;  and  Sarah 
O'Callaghau  in  1873,  and  has  six  children.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  most  pleasant  persoual  qualities. 

JACKSON,  Mortimer  Melville,  lawyer  and 
diplomat,  was  born  in  Rensselaerville,  Albany 
county,  N.  Y.,  March  5,  1814.  He  was  the  son  of 
Jeremiah  and  Martha  Keyes  Jackson,  who  both  came 
of  Puritan  stock.  His  father  was  a  prominent  farmer 
of  Albany  county,  who  died  while  he  was  still  a  boy. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  the  district  schools 
of  his  native  town,  and  was  afterward  at  a  boarding- 
school  in -Flushing,  L.  I.,  and  again  in  a  collegiate 
school  in  the  city  of  New  York.  After  leaving 
school  he  entered  a  counting-house  in  the  metropolis, 
and  having  become  an  active  member  of  the  Mercan 
tile  library  association  of  that  city  was  made  a  direc- 
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tor,  and  afterward  vice-president,  and  was  enthusi- 
astic in  his  labors  for  the  benefit  of  that  institution. 
lu  1834  Mr.  Jackson  entered  into  politics,  being  a 
delegate  to  the  young  men's  state  whig  convention 
at  Syracuse  which  nominated  William  H.  Seward 
for  governor.  In  June,  1838,  he  married  Catharine 
Garr,  daughter  of  Andrew  S.  Garr,  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  and  the  same  year  removed  to  Wisconsin, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  thereafter.  He  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  with 
great  success.  He  also  wrote  and  published  a  num- 
ber of  important  articles  on  the  advantages  of  Wis- 
consin for  intending  emigrants.  In  1843  Mr.  Jack- 
son was  appointed  attorney-general  of  Wisconsin, 
and  filled  the  office  during  his  term  with  general 
satisfaction.  In  all  ways  he  interested  himself  in  the 
affairs  of  the  territory,  and  on  its  admission  as  a  state 
he  was  elected  to  be  first  circuit  judge  for  the  fifth 
judicial  circuit,  and  soon  was  chosen  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court,  but  declined  to  serve.  In  1858 
his  term  of  office  as  judge  expired,  and  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  he  continued 
until  1861.  President  Lincoln  appointed  him  to  the 
important  position  of  consul  at  Halifax,  N.  S.  This 
post  during  the  civil  war  became  especially  promi- 
nent and  important,  owing  to  the  relations  of  this 
country  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  country  was  for- 
tunate in  having  so  able  a  rejJresentative.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  Judge  Jackson  was  forced  to 
exercise  great  skill  and  judgment  in  his  position  in 
connection  with  the  fishery  controversy,  and  in  1870, 
at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  state,  made  a  report 
on  the  fisheries  and  fishery  laws  of  Canada  covering 
the  entire  subject.  In  1880  Judge  Jackson  was  ap- 
appointed  consul-general  of  the  British  maritime 
provinces,  having  previously  been  offered  the  posi- 
tion of  U.  S.  consul-general  at  Melbourne,  which  he 
had  declined.  In  April,  1882,  he  tendered  his  resig- 
nation, which  was  accepted  with  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  government  for  his  long  and  faithful 
public  services.  After  leaving  Halifax  Judge  Jack- 
son returned  to  his  home  in  Madison,  Wis. 

O'NEILL,  Edward,  banker,  was  born  in  Kil- 
kenny, Ireland,  March  11,  1820.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  parochial  schools,  and  in  1837 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  settling  in  Vermont, 
where  he  remained  in  business  for  nine  years.  In 
1850  he  removed  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  establishing 
himself  successfully  in  business.  In  1870  he,  with 
other  capitalists,  organized  the 
Bank  of  commerce,  and  was 
president  until,  in  union  with 
the  German  exchange  bank,  it 
became  the  Merchants' exchange 
bank,  of  which  he  was  also  presi- 
dent until  his  death.  Mr.O'Neill 
was  a  stanch  democrat,  and  his 
party  elected  him  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Wisconsin  in  1853,  he 
serving  two  terms  in  the  as- 
sembly and  two  in  the  senate. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the 
State  reform  school  for  boys, 
located  at  Waukesha,  and  was 
president  of  the  board  of  man 
agers  for  nine  years.  He  was 
.  ^_  _  -    _  also  president  of  the  board  of 

'""^  ZUy^LtL<ii^  education  of  Milwaukee  for  four 
years.  In  1863  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Milwaukee,  holding  the  office  for  four 
terms.  During  his  administration  as  mayor,  he  in 
augurated  several  noted  improvements,  such  as  the 
automatic  fire  alarm  service,  waterworks  and  sewer 
age.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of  water  com 
mlssioners  until  the  great  works  were  completed. 
Mr.  O'Neill  was  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  strict 


ter.  managing  his  farm  the 


integrity  and  great  ability.  In  1847  he  was  married 
to  Clarissa  A.  McLaughlin  of  Arlington,  Bennington 
county,  Vt.,  a  granddaughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  Mc- 
Laughlin of  Bedford,  N.  H.,  an  officer  in  the  revo- 
lutionary waV.  She  died  Jan.  23,  1890,  and  Mr. 
O'Neill  on  March  28,  1890.  In  their  wills  nearly 
$50,000  were  left  to  CathoUc  charities  of  Milwaukee, 
the  orphans  receiving  a  legacy  of  $20,000.  The  bal- 
ance of  their  fortune  was  left  to  their  daughter,  Mrs. 
John  C.  Keefe. 

KEEFE,  John  C,  manufacturer  and  journal- 
ist, was  born  in  Chicopee,  Hampden  county,  Mass. , 
1846,  where  the  Keefe  family,  of  Irish,  EngUsh,  and 
Danish  descent,  resided  for  many  years.  In  1847  his 
father  and  grandfather  purchased  640  acres  of  land 

in  Jackson,  Washington  county,  .._ 

Wis.,  then  a  primeval  forest.  His 
grandfather  removed  to  Wiscon 
siu  in  1848,  then  a  territory,  helped 
to  survey  his  laud,  and  made 
friends  with  the  Indians,  whose 
winter  home  and  wigwams  were 
on  the  property.  Owing  to  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1849,  the 
family  did  not  remove  to  Wiscon- 
sin until  the  summer  of  1853. 
That  year  the  Indians  came  to 
i-evisit  for  the  last  time  their  fish- 
ing and  hunting  grounds,  and 
gave  as  a  token  of  friendship  a 
stone  hatchet  and  a  stone  bowl  for 
grinding  corn.  His  boyhood  was 
passed  on  the  farm,  attend- 
ing the  district  school  in  the 
winter  until  seventeen,  when 
he  began  teaching  in  the 
district  schools  in  the  -w 

balance  of  the  year.  His  success  as  a  teacher  was 
so  marked  that  his  services  were  eagerly  sought,  and 
in  three  years  he  was  principal  of  the  Union  school 
at  Saukville;  then  he  entered  Wisconsin  university, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1872.  He  gave' his 
attention  to  his  large  farm  the  balance  of  the  year, 
which  had  grown  under  his  care  and  management 
to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  country,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  principal  of  the  Barton  high 
school.  In  the  spring  of  1873  he  accepted  a  position 
on  the  staff  of  the  "Evening  Wisconsin"  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  during  the  ensuing  five  years  filled  all 
tlie  positions  to  that  of  managing  editor.  In  1878  he 
was  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  "News,"  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  two  years,  and  in  1880  sold  out  his 
interest,  and  became  connected  with  a  large  manu- 
facturing firm,  of  which  he  was  president  and  prin- 
cipal owner  seven  years  later.  Disposing  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  company,  and  retaining  the  real  estate 
and  plant  as  an  investment,  he  began  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  enterprise  from  a  few  patents,  which 
in  a  few  years  grew  to  be  one  of  the  large  manufac- 
turing companies  of  the  city,  employing  a  large 
number  of  skilled  men,  and  sending  its  product  to 
every  state  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  to  South  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Keefe  is  the  inventor  of  several  usefijl 
patents  ;  is  a  large  holder  of  Milwaukee  real, estate, 
has  helped  to  found  several  societies  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity  and  religion,  and  is  ever  ready  to  give 
his  aid  and  help  to  their  further  growth  and  develop- 
ment. He  has  held  many  positions  of  trust  as  trus- 
tee, director,  and  officer  in  church,  humane  and 
charitable  societies.  Besides  keeping  abreast  of  the 
times  in  literature  and  science,  he  has  given  much 
time  to  the  study  of  law,  which  has  proved  of  great 
aid  in  his  extensive  business.  In  1878  Mr.  Keefe  was 
married  to  Marie  H.  O'Neill,  daughter  of  Edward 
O'Neill,  the  banker.  They  are  very  happily  married, 
have  three  children,  and  reside  in  an  elegant  home, 
with  spacious  grounds,  overlooking  the  bay  and  lake. 
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HYDE,  Joel  Wilbur,  physiciau,  was  born  at 
Westbrook,  Conu.,  jNIarcb  20,  1839.     He  is  descend- 
ed in  a  direct  line  from  "William  Hyde,  wbo  came 
from  England  in  1630,  and  settled  tirst  at  Newton, 
Mass.,  and  was  one  of  the  faithful  band  that  follow- 
ed the  fortunes  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  the  first 
minister  of  Hartford,  Conn.     He 
afterward  removed  to  Saybrook, 
and  later  was  one  of  the  thirty-five 
original  proprietors  of  Norwich, 
Conn.     Dr.  Hyde  'traces  his  de- 
scent through  Samuel,  son  of  Wil- 
liam, born  1637,  John,  born  1667, 
John,  second,  born  1698,  Asa,  bom 
1741,  Joel,  born   1764,  and  Wil- 
liam Albert,  fsither  of  Dr.  Hyde, 
a  Congregational  clergyman,  born 
1805.     The  family  traces  its  Eng- 
lish ancestry  through   Lawrence 
Hyde,  Esq.,  of  West  Hatch,  who 
was  ninth  in  descent  from  Sir  Rob- 
ert Hyde,knightof  Norbury.terap. 
Henry  III.  A.  D.  1365.    Dr.  Hyde's 
grandifather,  Joel,  was  a  soldier  in 
))^L^,,^_,.CO-:/^Cty/i£-C/    the  war  of  the  revolution;  he  mar- 
'^^^'    ried    Mary  Belcher  of    Preston, 
Conn.,  a  descendant  of  Andrew 
Belcher  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  1670,  son  of  Andrew  of 
Sudbury,  Mass.,  1639.    The  mother  of  Dr.  Hyde  was 
Martha  White  Sackett,  a  descendant  of  John  Sackett 
of  the  New  Haven  colony,  1633.     Dr.  Hyde  was  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Dudley  institute,  Northampton, 
Mass. ;  he  entered  Yale  college  in  1857,  and  was  subse- 
quently graduated  from  Yale  medical  school.     He 
practiced  for  a  short  time  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  but 
the  continuance  of  the  civil  war  led  him  to  abandon 
his  practice,  and  in  1863  he  entered  the  federal  army 
as  second  lieutenant  of  company  A,  29th  Connecticut 
infantry.     In  April,  1864,  he  was  appointed  acting 
a.ssistant  adjutant-general  on  the  staff  of  brevet  Maj.- 
Gen.  Rufus  Saxton  in  South  Carolina.  In  July,  1864, 
his  regiment  was  ordered  to  Petersburg.,  and  he  was 
appointed  acting  assistant  inspector- general  of  the 
1st  brigade,  3d  division,   10th  army  corps,  which 
position  he  held  until  October,  1864,  and  was  then 
made  a  surgeon  in  his  old  regiment,  the  29th  Con- 
necticut vohmteers.  He  received  orders  from  Wash- 
ington to  establish  the  brigade   hospital   at   Point 
Lookout,  Md. ,  and  was  personally  in  charge  of  this 
hospital  until  July,  1865,  when  he  rejoined  his  regi- 
ment, then  attached  to  Sheridan's  Army  of  the  Gulf. 
He  participated  in  numerous  engagements,  notably 
John's  Island  expedition.  South  Carolina,  Bermuda 
Hundred,  Weldon  railroad,  Darbytown  road,  surren- 
der of  Richmond.     Dr.  Hyde  served  for  some  time 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  honorably  mus- 
tered out  of  service  in  November,  1865.     He  estab- 
lished himself  the  following  year  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
where  he  i-apidly  attained  prominence  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  devoting  himself  specially  to  ob- 
stetrics and  diseases  of  women.     From  1867  to  1874 
he  was  the  attending  physician  to  the  Brooklyn  city 
orphan  asylum.     In  1881  he  was  made  consulting 
obstetrician  to  the  Long  Island  college  hospital,  and 
secretary  of  the  council,  both  of  which  positions  he 
still  holds  (1 893).     In  1883  he  was  made  chief  of  the 
department  of  ob,stetrics  in  St.  Mary's  hospital.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Medical  society  of  county  of  Kings, 
Brooklyn  pathological  society,  fellow  of  Brooklyn 
Gynecological  society,  and  a  member  of  the  State 
medical  society.    From  1866  to  1891  he  was  medical 
referee  and  chief  medical  examiner  for  the  ^tna 
life  in.surance  company  of  Hartford,  and  of  the  Na- 
tional life  insurance  company,  Vennont,  in  the  met- 
ropolitan district.  From  1881  to  1887  he  was  brigade 
surgeon  in  the  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.  in  Brooklyn,  serving 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  E.  L.  Molineux,  and  later  on  the 


staff  of  Gen.  W.  H.  Brownell.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Hamilton  club  of  Brooklyn,  and  of  the  military 
order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  United  States.  Dr.  Hyde 
married,ip  1861,  Mary  E.  Richardson,  only  daughter 
of  John  Richardson  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  a  descen- 
dant of  Thomas.  He  has  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  two  sons  and  two  daughters  are  living — 
Frederick  Sackett,  Clarence  Reginald,  Alice  Edna, 
and  Edith  Morton. 

BAILEY,  James  Stanton,  manufacturer,  was 
born  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Dec.  9,  1817.  He  was  de- 
scended from  a  family  which  came  from  Yorkshire, 
Eng.,  in  1638,  to  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  a  branch 
of  which  settled  in  Lebanon  early  in  1700.  His 
antecedents  on  his  mother's  side  were  the  Stanton 
and  Sherman  families  of  I^hode  Island;  who,  for 
liberty  of  conscience  had  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Roger  Williams  in  his  banishment  from  Boston. 
Besides  a  district-school  education  he  attended  one 
year  at  a  private  academy,  and  went  to  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  1836,  where  he  served  as  clerk,  and  after- 
ward as  ijartner,  in  a  grocery  business  for  several 
years.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1847,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  entered  upon  the  business  with  which 
he  has  ever  since  been  identified.  Beginning  with 
small  means,  but  maintaining  the  strictest  integrity, 
and  with  an  unusual  combination 
of  caution  and  enterprise,  it  is 
largely  his  honesty,  energy,  and 
sagacity  which  have  carried  the 
business  forward  to  marked  suc- 
cess, and  he  has  never  experienced 
financial  failure.  With  Chas.  F. 
Tuttle  he  established  the  house  of 
Tuttle  &  Bailey,  manufacturers  of 
furnace  regi.sters  and  ventilators, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
and  at  present,  located  in  Beek- 
man  street,  with  its  extensive  fac- 
tories and  foundries  in  Brooklyn, 

E.  D.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Chas. 

F.  Tuttle  in  1859,  Mr.  Bailey  be- 
came senior  partner  of  the  firm, 
which  had  been  increased  in  1853 
by  the  addition  of  Edward  and 
William  Tuttle,  brothers  of 
Charles.  The  business  has  de- 
veloped through  successive  pat- 
ents and  enlarging  facilities,  until  it  leads  in  the 
country  in  its  line,  sending  its  goods  to  many  Euro- 
pean ports,  and  has  been  influential  in  its  bear- 
ings upon  kindred  trades,  and  in  building  up  other 
manufacturing  interests  in  the  country.  Since  1866 
the  firm  has  been  a  stock  company,  of  which  Mr. 
Bailey  has  always  been  president,  in  which  position 
he  has  earned  in  a  marked  degree  the  confidence  and 
regard  of  the  entire  business  community.  He  was 
married  in  1843  to  Augusta  Caroline  'Trowbridge, 
daughter  of  Capt.  Roswell  Trowbridge  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Six  children  have  been  born  to  them, 
of  whom  five  are  living.  He  has  throughout  his  life 
been  an  active  and  responsible  member  and  trustee 
in  Christian  churches  of  the  Congregational  denom- 
ination, and  active  in  both  church  and  Sunday-school 
work.  He  was  first  associated  with  the  North 
church.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  afterward  with  the 
Centre  church  in  the  same  city,  and  since  1857  with 
the  South  Congregational  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
of  whose  board  of  trustees  he  has  for  many  years 
been  president,  trusted  and  loved  by  his  associates. 
He  is  a  tru.stee  in  the  South  Brooklyn  savings  insti- 
tution, a!hd  is  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  commei'ce. 
New  York  city.  His  political  affiliation  has  always 
been  with  the  whig  and  republican  party  ever  since 
1840,  when  he  cast  his  first  vole  for  Wm.  Henry 
Harrison. 
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STAXJGHTON,  William,  first  president  of  Co- 
lumbian college,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1821-27),  was 
bom  at  Coventry,  Bng.,  Jan.  4,  1770,  and  early  de- 
veloped a  fondness  for  literary  worls,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  publication  of  a  collection  of  poems  on  Gold- 
smith's "Animated  Nature,"  written  when  only 
twelve  years  of  age.  He  was  graduated  from  Bris- 
tol theological  college  in  1792,  and  shortly  after- 
ward came  to  this  country.  He  preached  for  a  year 
and  a  half  at  Georgetown,  S.  C,  and  then  removed 
to  2^ew  York  city,  and  later  to  Bordentown,  N.  J., 
where  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church  and  principal 
of  the  seminary.  He  was  pas- 
tor at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  from 
1797  to  1805,  when  he  accept- 
ed a  call  to  the  First  Baptist 
church  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  remained  until  1811,  when 
he  joined  with  many  members 
of  the  First  church  in  f  oi-ming 
the  Sansom  street  church,  of 
which  he  was  pastor  until 
1823,  when  he  resigned  to  en- 
ter upon  the  duties  of  presi- 
dent, to  which  office  he  had 
been  elected  in  1821.  The  in- 
stitution, whose  affairs  he  was 
called  upon  to  administer, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  zeal  of  a 
Christian  denomination  for  an 
educated  ministry.  In  1817 
Eev.  Luther  Rice,  a  returned  missionaiyfrom  India, 
conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  college  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  education  of  ministers  in  the  special 
service  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  Around  this 
school  of  theology  he  projected  schools  oi*t:lassical 
culture,  of  science  and  of  philosophy,  which  should 
be  entirely  imsectarian  in  their  disciplines  and  na- 
tional in  their  aims.  In  1819  Rev.  Luther  Rice,  in 
company  with  Rev.  Obadiah  B.  Brown,  Rev.  Spen- 


cer H.  Cone  and  Enoch  Reynolds,  formed  an  asso 
ciation  for  the  purpose  of  buying  land  adjoining  the 
city  of  Washington  and  comprising  forty-six  and  a 
half  acres,  to  be  held  for  the  use  of  an  educational 
institution  under  the  direction  of  the  general  conven- 
tion. They  paid  $7,000  for  the  land,  and  among 
the  contributors  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  William 
H.  Crawford,  and  John  C.  Calhoun  (members  of 
President  Monroe's  cabinet),  together  with  thirty- 
two  members  of  congress,  and  many  leading  citizens 
of  Washington.  In  February,  1821,  a  charter  was 
procured  from  congress  erecting  "The  Columbian 
College  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  for  the  "sole 
and  exclusive  purpose  of  educating  youth  in  the 
English,  learned  and  foreign  languages,  the  liberal 
arts,  sciences  and  literature,"  with  full  power  to  con- 
fer all  degrees  "  usually  granted  and  conferred  in 
colleges."  Under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Staughton 
friends  of  the  college  were  importuned  to  contribute 
to  its  funds,  and  among  the  list  of  early  contributors 
can  be  found  the  names  of  illustrious  statesmen  and 
scholars.  The  first  commencement  was  held  Dec. 
15,  1824,  the  president  of  the  United  States,  the  sec- 
retaries of  state,  of  war,  and  of  the  navy,  leading 
members  of  both  houses  of  congress,  and  Gen.  La- 
fayette, being  present.  At  a  later  hour  on  the  same 
day  a  formal  address  of  welcome  was  made  to  Gen. 
Lafayette  by  the  president  of  the  college,  after  which 
the  general  and  his  suite,  the  secretary  of  state  (John 
Quincy  Adams),  the  secretary  of  war  (.John  C.  Cal- 
houn), the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives 
(Henry  Clay;,  and  other  distinguished  citizens  dined 
with  the  faculty  and  board  of  trustees  at  the  house 
of  President  Staughton.  The  attendance  during  the 
first  year  was  very  gratifying,  but  troubles  soon  arose. 
There  were  difEerences  of  opinion  among  the  trusteas 
and  other  friends  of  the  institution  as  to  the  relative 
importance  of  the  theological  and  classical  depart- 
ments. This  soon  led  to  the  almost  total  abandon- 
ment of  the  theological  department,  and  the  concen- 
tration of  effort  on  the  classical.     Though  there  had 
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been  many  contributions,  the  expenses  had  been 
heavy  in  the  constniction  and  equipment  of  suitable 
buildings  and  in  the  payment  of  salaries  and  of  other 
current  expenses.  The  plans  of  the  projectors  were 
on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  the  contributions,  and 
the  reaction  came  in  1827,  when  the  faculty  resigned 
in  a  body  and  the  exercises  were  suspended.     In 

1828  the  college  reopened,  and  from  that  date  its 
progress  has  been  steady.  For  the  first  fifteen  years 
there  was,  indeed,  a  constant  struggle  rather  for  ex- 
istence than  for  progress,  and  only  the  continued 
exertions  and  self-denying  labors  of  trustees  and 
faculty  kept  the  college  alive.  Dr.  Staughton  was 
a  man  of  wonderful  eloquence  as  well  as  industiy. 
He  took  great  pleasure  in  delivering  lectures  before 
schools  of  higher  grade,  and  in  organizing  societies 
for  religious  and  educational  work.  In  1827  he  sev- 
ered his  connection  with  Columbian  college,  and  in 

1829  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Georgetown 
college,  Kentucky,  but  died  Dec.  12,  1829,  before 
entenng  upon  his  duties. 

CHAPIN,  Stephen,  second  president  of  Colum- 
bian college  (1837-41),  was  born  in  Milford,  Mass., 
Nov..  4,  1778.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1804,  and  then  studied  theology  under  Rev.  Nathan- 
iel Emmons,  of  Franklin,  Mass.  He  entered  the 
Congregational  ministry  and  served  as  pastoi-  at  Hills- 
borough, N.  H.,  from  1805  to  1808,  and  at  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  H.,  from  1809  to  1818.  Having  changed 
his  views  on  the  mode  and  subjects  of  baptism,  he 
entered  the  Baptist  ministry,  and  in  1819  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  church  at  North  Yannouth, 
Me.  In  1822  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  theol- 
ogy in  Waterville  college  (now  Colby  university), 
and  remained  there  until  1838,  when  he  became 
president  of  the  Columbian  college.  When  Dr. 
Chapin  entered  upon  the  duties  of  president  as  suc- 
■  cessor  to  Dr.  Wm.  Staughton,  he  found  the  college 
burdened  by  a  heavy  debt.  To  remove  this  debt  he 
sacrificed  his  ease,  and  even  health,  journeying 
through  many  states,  collecting  money  from  friends 
of  education  wherever  he  found  them.  His  efforts 
were  finally  crowned  with  succe.ss,  paying  the  last 
of  the' indebtedness  by  voluntarily  relinquishing  his 
salary  for  three  years.  He  retained  his  position 
until  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  in  1841, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Joel  S.  Bacon.  He  died 
Oct.  1,  1845,  mourned  by  many  scholars  and  states- 
men, who  were  pleased  to  call  themselves  his  friends. 
BACON,  Joel  Smith,  third  pre,sident  of  Colum- 
bian college  (1841-54>,  was  born  in  Caynga  county, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  3, 1802.  He  stud- 
ied at  Homer  academy  and 
Hamilton  college,  graduating 
fiom  the  latter  in  1836,  with 
the  highest  honors.  He  taught 
in  Virginia  for  a  year,  was  in 
charge  of  a  classical  school  at 
Princeton  for  a  year,  and  in 

1829  entered  the  theological 
seminary  at  Newton,  Mass.    In 

1830  he  was  elected  president 
of  Georgetown  college,  Ky., 
but  held  the  office  only  until 
1833,  when  he  became  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  at  Hamilton  col- 
lege, N.  Y.  Shortly  after  en- 
tering upon  his  duties,  at  his 
request  he  was  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual philosophy,  which  was 

established  especially  for  him.  The  necessity  of 
settling  the  estate  of  his  father-in-law,  who  died 
in  1837,  compelled  him  to  resign  and  remove  to 
Salem,  Mass.,  and  while  living  there  he  was  for  two 
years  pastor  of  the  church  at  Lynn.     In  1841  he  be- 


came president  of  the  Columbian  college,  and  held 
the  ofBce  until  1854.  At  this  time  the  college  was 
free  from  debt,  though  it  had  no  endowment.  Under 
President  Bacon  the  collection  of  a  permanent  en- 
dowment was  commenced,  and  efforts  to  increase 
tliat  endowment  have  been  continued  during  the 
succeeding  administrations.  It  was  during  Dr. 
Bacon's  administration  that  the  medical  department, 
organized  in  1821,  assumed  such  magnitude  as  to  de- 
mand a  building  of  its  own.  This  was  brought 
about  in  1844,  when  congress  granted  the  faculty 
permission  to  use  a  building  in  Judiciaiy  Square 
which  had  been  fitted  up  for  an  insane  asylum,  but 
was  found  unsuited  for  that  purpose.  The  building 
was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  school  and  for  an 
infirmary,  and  was  known  as  the  Washington  infirm- 
ary. In  1853  the  building  was  remodeled  and  en- 
larged, and  the  hospital  and  infirmary  facilities  were 
freatly  improved.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
r.  S.  government  resumed  possession  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  medical  college  occupied  temporary 
quarters  in  different  places  until  1866.  In  that  year 
Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran  generously  presented  the  col- 
lege with  the  building  on  H  street,  which  has  since 
been  used  by  the  medical  school.  In  1887  $10,000 
was  spent  in  enlarging  the  building  and  adding  to 
the  apparatus.  In  April,  1847,  the  medical  college, 
by  authority  of  the  board  of  trustees,  a.ssumed  the 
title  of  "The  National  Medical  College,  Medical 
Department  of  the  Columbian  college,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia."  The  medical  department  has  had 
great  influence  upon  the  medical  profession  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  upon  the  medical  institutions, 
upon  charitable  institutions,  upon  the  community  at 
large,  and  upon  medical  societies,  thus  giving  evi- 
dence of  the  wisdom  and  energy  manifested  by 
Presidents  Samson  and  Welling  in  looking  after  its 
interests.  From  1855  to  1860  Dr.  Bacon  was  engaged 
in  female  education  in  the  South,  and  in  1866  he  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  from  the  American  and  for- 
eign Bible  society,  to  distribute  Bibles  among  the 
colored  people,  and  though  seemingly  a  lowly  work 
he  enjoyed  it  with  his  whole  heart,  and  continued 
his  labor  until  his  death.  "  He  was  a  true  man,  of 
pure  and  lofty  sentiments,  with  broad  and  generous 
sympathies,  with  kindly  affections,  and  singularly 
free  from  all  partisan  prejudices  and  bitter  jealousies. " 
He  died  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  9,  1869. 

BINNEY,  Joseph  Getchell,  fourth  president 
of  Columbian  college  (1854-58),  was  born  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  Dec.  1,  1807.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  and 
Newton  theological  seminary, 
and  was  ordained  in  1833.  He 
settled  at  Savannah.  Ga.,  but  in 
1843  he  went  to  India  to  engage 
in  missionary  work  among  the 
Karens.  He  established  in 
1845  the  Karen  .seminary  for 
the  training  of  native  minis- 
ters, but  after  some  years  he 
leturned  to  America,  owing  to 
the  precarious  health  of  Mrs. 
Binney.  He  was  engaged  for 
a  time  as  pastor  at  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  and  Augusta,  Ga.,  and 
in  1855  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  Columbian  college. 
He  resigned  in  1858  to  resume 
his  work  among  the  Karens, 
where  he  labored  with  great 
success  until  1875,  when  failing 
health  caused  him  to  take  atrip 
to  America.  While  returning  from  Burma  he  died  ai 
sea  Nov.  26, 1877,  and  was  buried  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

SAMSON,  George  Whitefield,  fifth  president 
of  Columbian  college  (1859-71),  was  born  at  Har- 
vard, Mass.,  Sept.  29,  1819.     He  studied  under  Rev. 
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Chas.  Train  and  Principal  Silas  Bailey,  of  the  Wor- 
cester Manual  Labor  school,  and  was  graduated 
from  Brown  university  in  1839.     For  a  year  he  was 
assistant  principal  of  the  Worcester  Manual  Labor 
scliool,   and  in  1840  entered    Newton  theological 
seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1843.  In 
the  same  year  he  became  pas- 
tor of  the    E    street    Baptist 
church,  Washington,   D.    C, 
where  he  had  preached  dur- 
ing his  seminary  course.     For 
the  two  years  from  1850  to 
1853,  he  was  pastor  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.,  and  then  return- 
ed  to   the  E   Street    church, 
where  he  remained  until  he 
became  president  of  the  col- 
lege in  1859.     It  was  his  diffi- 
cult task  to  have  the  direction 
of  the  college  affairs  during  the 
trying  times  of  the  civil  war, 
but,  with  the  aid  of  his  col- 
leagues, he  kept  the  college 
open,  and  was  even  planning 
further  extension  of  its  work. 
In  1862,  upon  his  recommend- 
ation, a  committee   from  the 
trustees  was  appointed  to  consider  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Law  school;  and  largely  through  the 
exertions  of  President  Samson,  a  building  was  pur- 
chased and  the  school  was  opened  in  1865.     After 
the  war  large  sums  were  expended  in  improvements 
of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  college.     He  re- 
signed from  the  college  in  1871,  and  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Rutgers  Female  college.  New  York 
city.     This  office  he  resigned  in  1875,  but  resumed 
it  in  1886.     In  addition  to  his  college  work  he  has 
been  engaged  in  preaching  and  training  young  men 
for  evangelistic  laboi-s.  In  1853  appeared  "To  Dai- 
monion,  or  the  Spiritual  Medium,"  issued  in  1860 
with  a  supplement  as  "  Spiritualism  Tested,"  and  in 
18[38,  as  "Physical   Media  in  Spiritual  Manifesta- 
tions."    Other  works  are:  "  Outlines  of  the  History 
of  Ethics"  (1860);   "Elements  of  Art  Criticism" 
(1887);  "The  Atonement  "  (1878);  "  Divine  Law  as 
to  Wines"  (1880);  "English  Revisers'  Greek  Text 
Shown  to  be  Unauthorized  "  (1883);  "  Guide  to  Self- 
Education  "  (1886) ;  ' '  Guide  to  Bible  Interpretation  " 
(1887),  and  "  Idols  of  Fashion  and  Culture  "  (1888). 

WELLIlTGr,  James  Clarke,  sixth  president  of 
the  Columbian  University.     (See  Index.) 

CORCOBAIf,  William  Wilson,  philanthro- 
pist, was  bom  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Dec.  37,  1798, 
son  of  Thomas  Corcoran,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  who  settled 
in  Georgetown  when  a  youth, 
and  for  many  years  Avas  one 
of  its  leading  citizens,  and  for 
a  time  its  magistrate,  post- 
master, and  mayor.  William 
received  a  collegiate  education 
at  the  Georgetown  college,  and 
began  his  business  life  as  a 
dry-goods  merchant  at  George- 
town at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
He  subsequently  engaged  in  the 
banking  business  in  Washing- 
ton, forming,  in  1839,  a  partner- 
ship with  George  W.  Riggs, 
^jj^j-y^  ^^^"'-^'ji;f 7j  ■'(  the  son  of  a  wealthv  Mary- 

^ff  /?~VPirh>^'T'''^*'^^'^  land  gentleman.     In  1844  the 

firm  of  Riggs  &  Corcoran 
purchased  the  old  United  States  bank  building,  op- 
posite the  United  States  treasury.  During  the  Mex- 
ican war  the  firm  made  extensive  loans  to  the  gov- 
ernment. These  loans  were  unusual,  and  pronounced 


hazardous  by  the  conservative  bankers  of  the  times — 
in  fact  Mr.  Riggs  deemed  the  investment  so  unwise 
that  he  withdrew  from  the  firm,  but  Mr.  Corcoran 
emerged  from  the  venture  with  safety,  honor,  and 
vast  profit.  In  fact,  this  is  considered  the  foundation 
of  his  great  wealth.     In  1835  Mr.  Corcoran  married 


Louise  Among  Morris,  daughter  of  Com.  Charles 
Morris ;  she  died  in  1840,  leaving  a  son  and 
daughter.  The  son  died  shortly  after  his  mother, 
but  the  daughter  grew  to  womanhood,  and  for  many 
years  presided  with  great  success  over  her  fatl)er's 
house.  She  married  George  Eustis,  a  member  of 
congress  from  Louisiana,  and  died 
in  1867  at  Cannes,  France,  leaving 
three  children.  The  Louise  home 
was  erected  by  her  father  as  a 
memorial  to  his  wife  and  daughter. 
In  1854  Mr.  Corcoran  retired  from 
the  banking  business,  and  gave  his 
time  entii-ely  to  the  management  of 
his  private  affairs.  His  attention 
was  now  directed  to  plans  for  car- 
rying out  extensive  benevolent  pro- 
jects, and  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  system  that  embraced  in 
its  compass  eveiy  aspect  of  human 
life.  Oak  Kill  cemetery,  the  Louise 
home  for  impoverished  gentlewo- 
men, the  Corcoran  art  gallery,  rich 
endowments  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, gifts  to  churches,  church  ^""'r,"" 
homes,  and  theological  seminaries,  ''"' 

and    public    charities    consumed  over  $5,000,000. 
Mr.  Corcoran  died  in  Washington  Feb.  24,  1888. 

SMITH,  Nathan,  physician,  founder  of  the 
medical  department  of  Dartmouth,  Yale,  and  Bow- 
doin  colleges,  was  born  at  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  Sept.  30, 
1762,  and  spent  his  youth  on  his  father's  farm,  at- 
tending the  district  school  in  the  winter  months.  He 
was  still  young  when  his  father  removed  to  Chester, 
Vt., where  he  entered  the  militia  service,  and  spent 
nearly  two  years  during  the  latter  part  of  the  rev- 
olutionary war  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Vermont, 
protecting  the  inhabitants  against  the  incursioiis  of 
hostile  Indians.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  while 
engaged  in  teaching  school,  he  witnessed  with  in- 
tense interest  and  great  steadiness  of  nerve.  Dr. 
Josiah  Goodhue  of  Putney,  Vt.,  perform  the  diffi- 
cult operation  of  amputating  the  thigh  of  a  patient 
at  Chester.  He  then  decided  to  become  a  jjhysician, 
and  spent  the  next  three  years  in  diligent  study  of 
medicine  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Goodhue,  who 
became  his  life-long  fricud.  After  practicing  his  pro- 
fession two  years  at  Cornish,  N.  H.,  he  enteied 
Harvard  to  attend  medical  lectures  under  Drs. 
Warren,  Dexter,  and  Waterhouse.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  term  his  dissertation  on  the  "  Circulation  of 
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the  Blood  "  was  published  by  authority  of  the  fac- 
ulty. He  received  the  degree  of  M.B.  from  that  in- 
stitution in  1790,  being  the  only  graduate  that  year, 
and  the  fourth  of  the  medical  department,  and  then 
returned  to  Cornish,  whei'e  he  practiced  the  next 
six  years.  Having  special  adaptability  for  his  pro- 
fession, Dr.  Smith  soon  attain- 
ed eminence  in  it,  and  became 
widely  known.  The  majority 
of  the  students  of  medicine  of 
that  period  in  New  England 
and  elsewhere  in  this  country 
were  unable  to  avail  them- 
selves of  scientific  education 
under  experienced  instructors. 
Dr.  Smith,  knowing  that  most 
physicians  in  his  slate  were 
poorly  educated  and  unskill- 
ful, determined  to  found  a 
medical  school,  and  presented 
his  plan  to  the  president  and 
trustees  of  Dartmouth  college. 
Before  entering  upon  this  pro- 
ject he  went  to  Scotland  in 
1796,  and  attended  lectures  in 
Edinburgh  under  the  celebrat- 
ed Drs.  Monro  and  Black,  and 
then  spent  several  months  in  the  liospitals  of  London 
with  eminent  physicians,  who  elected  him  a  member 
of  the  medical  society  of  that  city.  He  returned 
home  with  a-supply  of  medical  books  and  apparatus 
for  giving  instruction  in  anatomy,  surgery,  and 
chemistry,  and  in  the  fall  of  1797  established  the 
medical  department  at  Dartmouth,  which  he  con- 
ducted himself  for  several  years.  Se  delivered  lec- 
tures also  on  chemistry  to  the  other  departments  in 
the  college,  and  attended  to  a  large  practice.  At  the 
commencement  of  1801,  Daniel  Webster,  who  had 
been  his  pupil,  delivered  a  discourse  on  "The  Recent 
Discoveries  in  Chemistry."  At  the  time  this  school 
was  founded  there  were  but  three  other  medical 
schools  in  America,  namely,  at  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Cambridge.  Dr.  Smith  was  very  success- 
ful as  a  lecturer  and  instructor,  imparting  much  of 
his  own  energy  and  enthu.siasm  to  his  students  and 
to  the  entire  medical  profession  in  New  England, 
over  which  his  reputation  extended.  The  medical 
department  prospered,  a  faculty  was  obtained,  and 
during  the  succeeding  twenty-five  years  more  stu- 
dents were  graduated  from  it  than  from  any  other 
institution,  except  one,  in  this  country.  In  1813  Dr. 
Smith  accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  surgery  and  medicine  at  Yale  college,  whose 
medical  department  was  founded  that  year,  though 
he  continued  to  deliver  lectures  at  Dartmouth  until 
1816.  Through  his  exertions  the  stale  legislature 
appropriated  $20,000  toward  erecting  a  medical 
building  and  founding  a  medical  library  and  museum 
at  Yale.  His  private  practice  now  extended  over 
several  states,  as  his  professional  skill  and  remark- 
able success  as  an  operator  became  widely  known. 
It  is  claimed  that  he  was  the  first  physician  in  this 
country  to  perform  the  operation  of  extirpating  an 
ovarian  lumor,  and  that  of  staphylorrhaphy.  Dr. 
Smith  devised  and  introduced  a  mode  of  amputating 
the  thigh  which  bears  his  name.  He  also  developed 
important  scientific  principles  in  relation  to  the 
pathology  of  necrosis,  on  which  he  founded  a  new 
and  succes.sful  mode  of  practice.  He  invented  an 
apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  fractures,  and  a  mode 
of  reducing  dislocations  of  the  hip.  In  1831  lie  was 
called  upon  to  organize  the  medical  department  of 
Bowdoin  college  in  Maine,  and  duiing  the  succeed- 
ing five  years  delivered  courses  of  lectures  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery  at  that  institution,  and  in  1822-25 
gave  lectures  on  the  same  branches  in  the  University 
of  Vermont.     In  the  meantime  he  retained  his  posi- 


tion at  the  head  of  the  medical  department  of  Yale 
until  his  death.  He  was  more  extensively  known  in 
New  England  than  any  other  man  in  his  profession, 
and  his  influence  over  medical  literature  of  his  day 
was  equally  prominent.  He  possessed  wonderful 
sagacity  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis.  The  reduction 
by  the  manoeuvre  was  practiced  by  him  as  early  as 
1818.  He  published  "Practical  Essays  on  Typhus 
Fever,"  and  "Medical and  Surgical  Memoirs"  with 
addenda  by  bis  son,  Nathan  R.  Smith.  He  died  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  26,  1838. 

SMITH,  Nathan  Byno,  physician  and  sur- 
geon, was  born  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  May  31,1797,  son 
of  Nathan  Smith,  the  celebrated  physician.  The  son 
was  educated  at  the  -best  schools  of  New  England, 
and  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1817.  He  received 
his  degree  in  1830,  after  three  years  devoted  to  the 
study  of  medicine  under  his  father's  instruction.  He 
decided  to  make  a  specially  of  surgery,  and  in  1834 
began  its  practice  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  the  next  year 
receiving  from  the  Vermont  university  the  chair  of 
surgery  and  anatomy.  In  1837  the  medical  depart? 
ment  of  the  University  of  Maryland  made  him  pro- 
fessor of  surgery,  where  he  continued  for  one  year, 
when  he  resigned  to  take  the  professorship  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  Transylvania  university, 
Lexington,  Ky.  After  twelve  years'  service  here  he  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. As  a  result  of  his  experience  in  surgery,  he 
devised  several  appliances  that  have  been  put  in  uni- 
versal use,  and  bear  his  name.  The  anterior  splint 
for  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  thigh,  and  an  instru- 
ment for  the  operation  of  lithotomy  are  his  inven- 
tions. He  published  "  Physiological  Essay  on  Di- 
gestion" in  1885,  "Diseases  of  the  Internal  Ear" 
(1829),  "  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries  "  (1835), 
' '  Treatment  of  Fractures  "  (1867).  He  wrote,  under 
the  pen  name  "Victor,"  "Legends  of  the  South." 
He  died  in  Baltimore  July  3,  1877. 

SMITH,  Alan  Penneman,  physician,  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  3,  1840,  son  of  Nathan  Ryno 
Smith,  surgeon.  After  a  training  by  private  tutors 
of  Baltimore,  he  was  admitted  to  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  was 
graduated  in  1861.  After  a  few  years'  private  prac- 
tice he  was  elected  adjunct  professor  of  surgery  in 
that  university,  and  advanced  to  professor  in  1875. 
Nearly  all  the  hospitals  of  Baltimore  had  the  advan- 
tage of  his  skill  and  experience  as  consulting  phy- 
sician or  surgeon.  He  is  a  member  of  many  of  the 
medical  societies,  not  only  of  America  but  of  for- 
eign countries.  The  Johns  Hopkins  university, 
when  organized,  enrolled  him  among  its  original 
trustees. 

lilNCOIiir,  Nathan  Smith,  physician,  was 
born  in  Gardner,  Mass.,  Apr.  3,  1838,  a  grandson 
of  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  of  Yale  Univer.sity,  and  son 
of  the  Rev.  Increase  Turner  Lincoln  and  Gracia 
Eliza  Smith.  After  receiving  a  thorough  prepar- 
atory training,  he  entered  Dartmouth  college,  and 
was  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1850,  tak- 
ing the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  He  studied  med- 
icine under  his  uncle.  Dr.  Nathan  Ryno  Smith,  the 
distinguished  surgeon  of  Baltimoi'e,  and  received  his 
medical  degree  from  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
1853.  He  practiced  in  Baltimore  until  Jan.  1,  1854, 
when  he  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he 
has  since  remained,  having  thei-e  by  his  skill  and 
ability  risen  to  eminence  in  his  profession.  In  1857 
he  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  medi- 
cal department  of  Columbian  university,  and  subse- 
quently filled  the  chairs  of  theory  and  practice,  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  and  of  surgery  in  that  insti- 
tution. He  held  the  chair  of  surgery  until  1874,vi[hen 
his  large  private  practice  demanded  his  entire  time, 
and  he  resigned.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  sur- 
geon-in-chief of  the  hospitals  established  in  Wash- 
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ington  by  the  quartermaster's  department.  He 
held  this  position  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
war,  and  for  several  months  after  the  close,  and 
his  vast  experience  in  that  capacity  made  him 
very  proficient  in  surgery,  in  which  branch  of  prac- 
tice he  has  won  distinction.  "With  remarkable  skill 
and  success  he  has  performed  a 
large  number  of  important  opera- 
tions, including  amputations  at 
the  hip  joint,  lithotomy,  removal 
of  cancers  and  tumors  and  liga- 
tion of  large  arteries.  Dr.  Lin- 
coln was  vice-president  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Medical  society 
in  1872,  and  president  of  the 
same  in  1875-76.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  medical  as- 
sociation for  the  promotion  of 
science,  and  of  the  Philosophical 
society  of  Washington.  He  was 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
Ninth  International  congress 
which  met  in  Philadelphia  in 
1887,  and  is  president  of  the  al- 
umni of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. Dr.  Lincoln  has  enjoyed  a 
very  large  practice  among  the 
distinguished  people  of  the  na- 
tional capital,  and  was  one  of  the  physicians  first 
called  to  attend  President  Garfield  on  July  2,  1881, 
and  {Bide  the  New  York  "Commercial  Advertiser," 
September,  1881)  made  the  correct  diagnosis  of  the 
president's  wound,  as  was  proved  at  the  autopsy. 

MEADOK,  Chastain  Clark,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Bedford  county,  Va.,  and  obtained  his  early 
education  in  the  common  schools  near  his  home.  In 
1844,  having  made  a  profession  of  the  Christian 
faith,  he  was  baptized  into  the  fellowship  of  the  New 
Hope  Baptist  church,  in  his  native  county,  by  Rev. 
James  Leftwick.  At  this  time  he 
was  engaged  in  farming,  and  the 
indications  were  then  that  he 
would  follow  that  occupation 
through  life.  Soon  after  he  unit- 
ed with  the  church,  following  up 
his  convictions  of  duty,  he  entered 
1    ™  actively  upon  the  work  of   the 

"^rtiff  church  and  Sunday-school.  Three 

■""i"^  years  later,   having   moved    his 

'■-       '*?  church  membership  to  the  Mt. 

Herman  Baptist  church,  about 
twenty -five  miles  distant  from 
the  one  with  which  he  formerly 
held  his  membership,  he  con- 
tinued to  conduct  religious  meet- 
ings and  teach  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  finally  he  decided  to 
enter  the  gospel  ministry,  and  in 
1849  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Mt.  Herman  Baptist  church, 
Virginia.  He  next  spent  fifteen  months  in  diligent 
study  in  an  academy  at  the  Botetourt  Springs,  Roan- 
oke county,  Va.,  preparing  to  enter  college.  After 
teaching  school,  and  preaching  the  following  year, 
he  entered  the  Columbian  university,  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1853.  In  1856,  while  a  student  in  the  uni- 
versity, he  organized  a  Sunday-school  in  South  Wash- 
ington, out  of  which,  the  following  year,  grew  the 
Fifth  Baptist  church,  of  which  he  has  been  for  thirty- 
five  years  the  pastor.  Besides  having  administered 
to  his  own  church  with  steadfast  devotion  for  thirty- 
five  years.  Dr.  Meador  has,  during  that  long  period, 
taken  an  active  and  influential  part  in  the  religious 
affairs  of  the  national  capital  outside  of  his  own  con- 
gregation. He  bas  been  the  spiritual  adviser  to  a 
large  number  of  persons  outside  of  the  fold  of  the 


church,  and  generously  and  with  Christian  benevo- 
lence acted  jfis  counsel  in  secular  affairs,  performed 
religious  rites  and  deeds  of  charity  for  thousands  of 
the  poor  and  needy  of  Washington  city  and  the  re- 
gions round  about,  whose  confidence  and  esteem  he 
has  always  enjoyed  to  a  degree  far  beyond  what 
might  ordinarily  be  expected.  For  the  last  twelve 
years  he  has  served  as  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
"Baptist  Beacon,"  a  useful  denominational  paper  in 
general  circulation  among  the  Baptist  churches  of 
Washington  city,  which  has  been  an  important  agent 
for  good  both  within  and  without  the  limits  of  relig- 
ious institutions. 

SHELBY,  Isaac,  soldier,  and  first  governor  of 
Kentucky,  was  born  near  Hagerstown,  Md.,.Dec. 
11,  1750.  He  was  the  son  of  Gen.  Evan  Shelby,  a 
native  of  Wales,  who  came  to  America  with  his 
father  when  a  boy,  and  who  distinguished  himself 
in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  Isaac  received  but 
little  schooling,  yet  before  he 
was  twenty-one  years  old  he 
was  made  deputy  sheriff  for 
his  county.  About  1771  he 
removed  with  his  father  into, 
the  western  part  of  Virginia, 
where  he  herded  cattle.  In 
1774  he  engaged  with  his  fa- 
ther in  an  expedition  against 
the  Indians,  acting  as  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  for  nine  months 
he  had  command  of  a  frontier 
fortification.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
Isaac  Shelby  was  engaged 
chiefly  in  furnishing  supplies 
for  the  array,  but  in  1780  he 
raised  a  small  force  in  Virginia, 
with  which  he  marched  to 
the  Carolinas,  capturing  there 
a  strong  and  well  -  defended 
fort  from  the  enemy.  Later  his  troops  had  several 
engagements  with  Col.  Ferguson's  riflemen,  con- 
sidered the  best  marksmen  in  Cornwallis's  army. 
On  the  7th  of  October  they  came  up  with  Ferguson, 
who  was  strongly  encamped  on  King's  mountain.  The 
Americans  formed  themselves  into  three  divisions, 
the  centre  being  held  by  Shelb)'.  Desperate  fighting 
followed,  in  which  Col.  Shelby  distinguished  him- 
self, and  which  resulted  in  t,he  defeat  of  the  British, 
and  the  death  of  Ferguson,  an  important  victory  for 
the  Americans,  atoning  in  some  degree  for  the  bad 
defeat  of  Gates  just  before.  After  the  war  Col. 
Shelby  was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  assem- 
bly. He  married  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Samuel  Hart, 
and  settled  in  Kentucky.  He  assisted  at  the  conven- 
tion which  separated  Kentucky  from  Virginia,  and 
was  elected  the  first  governor  of  the  former  state. 
When  the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  Shelby  was  a  sec- 
ond time  elected  governor  of  his  state.  Organizing 
an  army  of  4,000  men  he  marched  into  Canada  and 
fought  under  Gen.  Harrison  at  the  Thames.  Harri- 
son, in  his  official  despatch,  wrote:  "In  communi- 
cating to  the  President  my  opinion  of  the  conduct  of 
the  officers  who  served  under  my  command,  I  am  at 
a  loss  how  to  mention  that  of  Gov.  Shelby,  being 
convinced  that  no  eulogium  of  mine  can  reach  his 
merits.  The  governor  of  an  independent  state, 
greatly  my  superior  in  age,  in  experience  and  in 
military  character,  he  placed  himself  under  my  com- 
mand and  was  not  more  remarkable  for  his  zeal  and 
activity  than  for  the  promptitude  and  cheerfulness 
with  which  he  obeyed  my  orders. "  At  the  close  of 
the  war.  Gov.  Shelby  retired  to  private  life.  Presi- 
dent Monroe  offered  him  the  position  of  secretary  of 
war,  but  he  declined  it.  He  was  subsequently  en- 
gaged with  Gen.  Jackson  in  negotiating  the  Chicka- 
saw treaty.     Gov.  Shelby  died  July  18, 1826. 
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HOYT,  Charles  Albert,  manufacturer,  was 
born  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  July  27,  1839,  son  of  Rev. 
William  Henry  iuid  Anne  (Deming)  Hoyf.  The  Hoyts 
are  of  New  England  descent,  the  first  Hoyt  in  America 
having  emigrated  from  England, and  settled  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  in  1630.  Several  members  of  the  family  took 
an  active  part  in  the  cause  of  Amer- 
ican independence,  and  Mr.  Hoyt's 
great-great-grandfather,  John  Fay, 
one  of  five  brothers  who  fought  in 
the  American  army  at  the  battle 
of  Bennington,  Vt.,  was  killed  in 
that  engagement.  Mr.  Hoyt's  ma- 
ternal great  -  grandfather,  Capt. 
Pownal  Deming,  was  an  officer  in 
the  American  army  during  the  rev- 
olution, and  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  Mr. 
Hoyt's  father  was  in  early  life  an 
Episcopal  clergyman,  but  subse- 
quently became  converted  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  After  the 
death  of  his  wife  he  was  ordained 
priest,  and  was  attached  to  St. 
Ann's  church  in  New  York  city, 
where  he  died  in  1883.  He  was 
a  man  of  scholarly  attainments,  an  excellent  lin- 
guist, and  of  charming  social  qualities.  His  grand- 
father. Gen.  Daniel  Hoyt,  of  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  was  an 
earnest  anti-slavery  man,  and  was  several  times  the 
candidate  of  the  "Liberal"  or  "  Free  Soil  "party  for 
governor  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  elected  fifteen 
times  to  represent  his  native  town  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire legislature,  and  was  also  in  the  state  senate,  and 
a  member  of  the  governor's  council.  Charles  Albert 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  at 
Georgetown  college,  graduating  in  1857,  and  went 
immediately  to  New  York  city,  where  he  became  a 
clerk  in  the  fancy  goods  house  of  Denison  &  Binsse, 
and  subsequently  with  Howard,  Sanger  &  Co.  In 
1860  he  engaged  for  a  short  time  in  newspaper  work 
with  his  father,  who  was  editor  of  the  Burlington 
^'  Sentinel."  In  1801  he  returned  to  New  York,  and 
entered  the  employ  of  Poppeuhusen  &  Konig,  a  firm 
that  owned  and  controlled  the  Goodyear  Hard  Rub- 
ber patents.  He  became  a  member  of  this  firm  in 
1872,  and  for  tlie  following  twenty-five  years  was 
treasurer  of  the  India  Rubber  Comb  Co.,  and  the 
Goodyear  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  which  was  the  pioneer 
in  the  manufacture  and  introduction  of  hard  rubber, 
an  article  which  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  valuable  inventions  of  the  age.  The  com- 
pany is  the  largest  as  well  as  the  oldest  manufactur- 
er of  this  class  of  goods  (hard  rubber)  in  the  world. 
The  variety  of  its'  products  (which  its  name  would 
not  at  all  indicate)  is  well-nigh  endless.  In  the  line 
of  electrical  goods  alone  there  is  probably  not  a  tele- 
phone or  telegraph  oflice  in  the  country  that  is  not 
equipped  with  some  article  of  its  manufacture.  Mr. 
Hoyt  bore  an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
the  business  of  this  large  corporation.  The  magni- 
tude and  value  of  the  industry  is  an  honor  to  Ameri- 
can enterprise  as  well  as  inventive  resource.  Mi'. 
Hoyt  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of 
the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  revolution, 
of  the  Hamilton  and  Brooklyn  clubs,  a  life  member  of 
the  New  England  Society,  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Society,  and  of  the  New  Yoi'k  Press  club.  He  is 
also  a  director,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
German  American  Insurance  company,  a  trustee  of 
the  Brooklyn  Homeopathic  hospital,  vice-president 
of  St.  Vincent's  Home  for  Boys,  a  member  and  trus- 
tee of  the  church  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Brooklyn, 
and  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  charities  of  the  church. 
In  1862  Mr.  Hoyt  married  Julia  Sherman  of  Han- 
over, N.  H.,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  of  Massachusetts. 


GBEEN,  Charles  Henry,  inventor  and  busi- 
ness man,  was  born  at  Dayton,  O.,  Oct.  21,  1837. 
His  father  came  from  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  in  1813,  and 
settled  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  His  mother  was  Maroaret 
Meredith,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Baron  Brees 
Meredith,  and  a  granddaughter  of  Samuel  Meredith, 
who  was  among  the  first  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
revolution,  in  which  he  served  and  suffered,  and  ac- 
quitted himself  with  credit  at  the  battles  of  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  and  was  one  of  those  who  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  Washington.  He  served  for  a  time 
in  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  delegate 
from  that  state  to  the  continental  congress  in  1787- 
88,  and,  on  the  organization  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, he  was  appointed  by  President  Washington 
treasurer  of  the  United  States,  continuing  in  office 
until  1801,  when  he  resigned.  He  owned  a  large 
estate  in  Wayne  county,  and  died  at  Belmont,  his 
seat,  in  1817.  He  and  his  brother-in-law.  Gen. 
Clymer,  gave  £10,000  in  silver  to  carry  on  the  war. 
On  being  appointed  treasurer  of  the  United  States 
he  loaned  the  government  $25,000.  His  fathei-  also 
loaned  large  sums  to  the  government  to  carry  on  the 
war.  The  family  of  Meredith  trace  their  descent 
from  Eunydd  Gwerngwy,  a  chieftain  of  North 
Wales,  living  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  thence 
through  him  to  many  of  the  noble 
families  of  England.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  graduated  from 
Miami  university,  Ohio,  in  1856. 
He  engaged  for  a  time  in  the  mer- 
cantile business,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1863  removed  to  New  York  city, 
and  started  in  the  produce  commis- 
sion business  under  the  firm  name 
of  Jones,  Smith  &  Co.  The  firm 
did  a  large  and  successful  business 
until  1870,  when  it  went  into  liqui- 
dation, each  partner  retiring  with 
a  competency.  Mr.  Green  remain- 
ed out  of  business  for  some  time, 
and  in  1876  went  abroad,  and 
spent  some  four  years  in  ti'ave^- 
ing.  While  there  he  took  out  the 
foreign  patents  for  the  ' '  Hekto- 
graph,"  said  to  be  the  best  and 
mast  practical  invention  ever  used  for  reproduc- 
ing writings,  drawings,  etc.  He  organized  the  Hek- 
tograph  manufacturing  company  in  1876,  and  as  its 
president  has  successfully  managed  a  large  and  in- 
tricate business,  which  extends  almost  throughout 
the  known  world.  In  1888  he  organized  the  C(}lum- 
bia  navigation  and  commercial  company,  and  be- 
came its  president.  This  company  established  a  line 
of  steamers  on  the  coast  and  rivers  of  Columbia, 
opening  up  a  new  tract  of  country,  which  had  never 
before  been  developed,  the  products  of  which  con- 
feist  mainly  of  dye  woods,  ivory  nuts,  cocoanuts,  etc. 
A  large  export  and  import  trade  was  thus  developed, 
which  already  amounts  to  upward  of  $1,000,000  a 
year,  and  constantly  increasing.  Mr.  Green  has  also 
commenced  operations  for  opening  a  railroad  extend- 
ing from  the  coast  into  the  interior.  In  1889  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Washington  city  and  Point 
Lookout  railway  company,  running  from  Washing- 
ton city  to  that  point  in  southern  Maryland.  In  all 
his  business  enterprises  he  has  displayed  the  same 
energy,  good  judgment,  and  executive  ability  that 
characterized  his  distinguished  ancestor,and  the  same 
gratifying  results  have  followed.  His  knowledge 
of  human  nature  enables  him  to  select  able  assistants 
in  all  his  business  enterprises,  but  in  addition  to  this 
he  gives  his  personal  attention  to  the  most  minute 
details,  and  nothing  escapes  his  observation.  In  1872 
he  married  Lilla  A.  Wightman,  a  descendant  of 
Holmes  Wightman,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Rhode 
Island. 
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KOACH,  Joh.li,  ship-builder  and  manufacturer, 
was  born .  at  Mitclielstown,  county  Cork,  Ireland, 
Dec.  25, 1815.  His  father  was  a  merchant  of  high  re- 
pute for  honesty  and  integrity.  His  mother  possessed 
good  intelligence  and  great  industry,  enlivened  by 
keen  wit  and  a  buoyant  spirit.  John  was  the  eldest  sou 
in  a  large  family,  and  was  given  the  best  of  the  limited 
■  facilities  for  obtaining  an  education  that  his  birthplace 
afforded.  He  attended  school  until  he  was  thirteen, 
when  a  crisis  occurred  in  the  family,  caused  by  his  fa- 
ther's endorsing  notes  of  his  friends,  which  he  ruined 
himself  financially  to  make  good,  and  shortly  after- 
ward died.  John  determined  to  come  to  America, 
and  by  his  own  industry  and  ambition  achieve  a 
good  reputation  in  some  business  and  win  success  in 
life.  He  landed  in  New  York  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  after  traveling  on  foot  some  sixty  miles,  through 
the  influence  of  a  friend  who  formerly  worked  for 
his  father,  secured  employment  at  the  Howell 
Iron  Works  in  New  Jersey,  at  twenty-five  cents 
a  day.  By  his  intelligent  workmanship  and  his 
self-reliance,  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  made  a  most 
favorable  impression  on  the  proprietor,  James  P. 
Allaire,  who  granted  every  request  he  made.  By 
industry  and  economy,  at  the  end  of  three  years  he 
saved  $1,200,  and  drawing  $500  of  it  from  his 
employer,  in  1840  he  went  to  Illinois  and  purchased 
300  acres  of  land  where  the  city 
of  Peoria  now  stands.  Just  at 
this  juncture  Mr.  Allaire  failed 
in  business,  and  Mr.  Roach  for- 
feited the  money  paid  on  his  land, 
and  lost  the  balance  of  his  savings. 
Returning  to  New  York  he  began 
to  learn  how  to  make  castings 
for  marine  engines  and  ship- 
work,  at  $1  a  day.  Having  again 
accumulated  $1,000,  with  three 
fellow-workmen  he  purchased  a 
small  foundry  in  New  York,  and 
soon  became  its  sole  proprietor. 
Prosperity  seemed  now  to  attend 
every  venture  he  made,  and  at 
the  close  of  four  years  he  had 
saved  $30,000,  and  had  enlarged 
his  works.  In  1856  his  foundry 
was  destroyed  by  the  explosion 
of  a  boiler.  Not  being  able  to 
recover  the  insurance,  after  paying  his  debts  he 
found  himself  again  without  a  dollar  of  his  own. 
But  he  had  already  established  a  reputation  for  busi- 
ness integrity,  and  had  good  credit  in  financial 
circles.  He  rebuilt  his  foundry,  known  as  the  Etna 
Iron  Works,  increased  its  capacity  with  facilities 
for  constructing  larger  marine  engines  than  any 
previously  built  in  this  country.  Some  of  the 
tools  introduced  were  the  largest  in  America.  In 
carrying  on  the  extensive  work  at  this  yard  he  em- 
ployed over  1,500  men  turning  out  immense  en- 
gines for  the  steam-ram  Dunderberg,  for  the  gun- 
boat Winooski,  the  .steam-frigate  Neshaning,  and 
the  mammoth  steamboats,  Bristol  and  Providence, 
all  of  which  were  the  largest  built  in  the  United 
States.  In  1868  his  business  had  attained  such  large 
proportions  that  to  accommodate  the  increasing  de- 
mands upon  him  he  bought  the  Morgan  Ironworks, 
an  immense  establishment  in  New  York,  and  soon 
afterward  the  Neptune,  the  Franklin  Forge  and  the 
Allaire  works,  and  in  1871  the  shipyards  at  Chester, 
Pa.  He  added  heavily  to  the  Chester  plant,  erecting 
a  rolling  mill  and  blast-furnaces,  and  providing 
every  facility  for  building  a  ship  out  of  the  ore  and 
the  timber.  His  immense  plant  covered  a  large  area 
of  ground,  and  was  valued  at  $2,000,000,  under  the 
name  of  the  Delaware  River  Iron  Ship-Building  and 
Engine  Works,  of  which  Mr.  Roach  was  the  princi- 
pal owner,  and  whei-e  he  built  a  large  percentage  of 


the  iron  vessels  now  flying  the  American  flag;  The 
bulk  of  his  business  was  for  private  parties  and  large 
corporations,  and  for  these  he  built  114  vessels.  The 
versatility  of  his  genius  was  shown  in  his  designing  and 
building  the  steam-yacht  Viking,  afterward  owned 
by  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and  the  Utowana,  which  won 
the  Lunburg  cup  in  1885.  His  first  government 
work  was  the  building  of  one  pair  of  the  large  engines 
designed  for  naval  ships  of  the  Wampanoag  class, 
and  the  engines  for  two  ships  of  the  Guerriere  class, 
the  hulls  of  each  being  constructed  in  the  govern- 
ment yards,  and  the  Dunderberg,  which  was  the 
fastest  and  most  powerful  ironclad  in  the  world  at 
the  time.  It  was  afterward  sold  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment. This  was  all  the  work  that  Mr.  Roach  did 
for  the  government  up  to  the  close  of  the  civil  war. 
Mr.  Roach  favored  the  protection  of  American  in- 
dustries, and  issued  many  addresses,  remarkable  for 
the  amount  of  valuable  statistics  they  contained  of 
vessels  and  merchandise  of  almost  every  country  on 
the  globe.  He  studied  the  feasibility  of  having  a 
native  merchant  marine.  He  found  that  capital  in- 
spired confidence, among  merchants,  and  proved  his 
good  faith  by  subscribing  for  a  large  amount  of  stock 
in  the  lines  he  had  established,  and  by  buying  shares 
in  the  vessels  he  had  built.  He  studied  modern  naval 
improvements  and  the  requirements  of  the  man-of- 
war  of  the  future,  and  became 
convinced  that  the  completion  of 
the  unfinished  and  old  -  style  en- 
gines in  various  navy-yards  was 
a  waste  of  money,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  government 
build  only  the  improved  machin- 
ery. This  resulted  in  the  navy 
department  ordering  Mr.  Roach 
to  place  compound  engines  in  the 
Tennessee  first  as  a  trial  experi- 
ment. The  success  of  this  effort 
demonstrated  the  value  of  com- 
pound engines,  and  he  was  given 
the  contract  to  supply  the  new 
vessel,  Trenton,  with  them.  In 
1875  he  constructed  -a  sectional 
dock  at  the  Pensacola  navy-yard. 
The  earnestness  and  practical 
grasp  of  Mr.  Roach  In  his  ad- 
vocacy of  establishing  a  native 
merchant  marine  attracted  the  attention  of  President 
James  A.  Garfield,  then  a  member  of  congress,  who 
discussed  with  Mr.  Roach  his  plan  for  a  naval  navi- 
gation and  shipping  industry.  This  plan  advocated 
the  incorporation  of  a  large  company  for  the  trans- 
atlantic carrying  trade,  which  should  be  combined 
in  business  effort  with  all  the  trunk  lines  of  the 
American  continent,  and  twenty  great  ocean  steam- 
ships were  to  be  built.  President  Grant  favored 
Mr.  Roach's  plan,  as  well  as  did  Thomas  A.  Scott, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  but  it  never 
reached  the  point  of  public  action.  Garfield  revived 
it  upon  his  accession  to  the  presidency,  and  had  he 
lived  its  object  might  have  been  accomplished.  In 
1883  Mr.  Roach  began  the  construction  of  the  famous 
despatch-boat  Dolphin,  and  the  three  cruisers,  At- 
lanta, Boston  and  Chicago,  under  the  direction  of 
the  naval  advisory  board,  authorized  by  congress 
and  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
composed  of  two  civil  engineers  and  several  naval 
officers,  who  drew  plans,  models  and  specifications 
for  the  cruisers.  When  the  Dolphin  was  completed 
she  was  accepted  by  the  board,  after  a  trial,  as 
coming  up  to  the  conditions  and  requirements  of 
the  contract.  For  some  reason  the  new  secretary  of 
the  navy, William  C.  Whitney,  refused  to  accept  the 
vessel,  and  appointed  another  board  to  put  her  to 
special  tests.  He  also  decided  that  Mr.  Roach's  con- 
tract would  not  hold  good.     Much  of  Mr.  Roach's 
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large  capital  was  involved  in  these  contracts,  and  his 
failure  to  effect  settlement  led  him,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  bondsmen  and  creditors,  to  stop  business. 
Accordingly,  on  July  18,  1885,  he  made  an  assign- 
ment. From  that  day  until  he  lost  consciousness 
he  never  could  refer  to  the  subject  without  uncon- 
trollable emotion.  His  career  was  a  marvel  of 
industrial  labor,  and  he  impressed  his  genius  and 
individuality  upon  the  times  in  which  he  lived 
probably  more  effectually  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican manufacturer.  His  life  was  typical  of  the 
possibilities  of  American  institutions.  It  was  dom- 
inated by  rare  fortitude,  courage  and  persever- 
ance, and  his  abilities  commanded  international  re- 
gard, and  it  closed  amid  circumstances  that  excited 
the  warmest  of  human  sympathies.  Mr.  Roach  was 
married  in  New  Jersey  in  1837  to  Emeline  Johnson. 
His  son,  John  Baker  Roach,  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  ship-building  works  at  Chester,  Pa. ;  and  another 
son,  Stephen  W.  Roach,  connected  himself  with  the 
Morgan  Iron  Works  in  New  York  city.  Mr.  Roach's 
hitherto  powerful  constitution  broke,  and  he  died  in 
New  York  Jan.  10,  1887,  of  cancer  in  the  mouth, 
similar  to  that  which  caused  the  death  of  Gen. 
Grant. 

DALY,  Charles  Patrick,  jurist,  president  of 
the  American  geographical  society,  was  born  in  New 
York  city  Oct.  31,  1816,  son  of  a  master  carpenter, 
who  emigrated  from  Galway,  Ire- 
land, to  the  United  States  and  set- 
tled in  New  York  in  1814.  At  an 
early  age  the  boy  was  placed  in  a 
]5rivate  school,  where  he  had  for 
classmates  Cardinal  McCloskey 
and  the  eminent  lawyer,  James 
T.  Brady.  His  father  died  while 
he  was  still  a  boy,  and  being  of- 
fered a  clerkship  in  Savannah, 
Ga. ,  he  went  there  and  accepted 
it.  But  there  he  was  overworked 
and  ill-treated,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  run  away,  which  he 
did  by  shipping  as  a  sailor  be- 
fore the  mast.  He  continued  to 
follow  the  sea  for  three  years, 
.     -^  /     .    and    chance    made  him  present 

-<V/  ^  AJ  a^'A-^y/  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Al- 
/^  giers  by  the  French  in  1830. 
Returning  to  New  York,  he  be- 
gan to  learn  a  trade,  in  the  meantime  devoting 
his  nights  to  study.  He  became  a  member  of  a 
literary  society  and  soon  developed  ability  as  a 
debater  to  such  an  extent  that  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  William  SoUle,  who  advised  him  to 
study  law  and  gave  him  a  seat  in  his  office,  where 
young  Daljr  received  a  salary  of  $150.  He  stud- 
ied here  with  such  success  that,  after  three  years, 
the  ordinary  seven-year  rule  was  relaxed  and  he  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1839  after  a  successful  exam- 
ination. He  formed  a  partnership  with  Thomas  L. 
McBlrath,  who  afterward  published  the  "  Tribune" 
with  Horace  Greeley.  He  soon  became  noted  as  a 
clever  advocate  and  an  earnest  and  eloquent  speaker. 
After  four  years'  practice,  he  was  elected  to  the  leg- 
islature in  1843,  and  while  serving  his  term  de- 
clined the  nomination  for  congress.  In  1844  he  was 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
being  then  only  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  with  a 
law  practice  of  scarcely  five  years.  He  held  this  po- 
sition continuously  for  forty-one  years  by  appoint- 
ment, until  it  was  made  elective  in  1846,  when  he 
was  four  times  elected  to  succeed  himself,  this  bring- 
ing him  to  1871,  when  he  was  unanimously  elected 
by  a  union  of  the  republicans  with  all  the  factions 
of  the  democratic  party,  every  vote  cast  in  the  city 
of  New  York  bearing  the  name  of  Judge  Charles  P. 
Daly  for  the  long  term  of  fourteen  years.     On  the 


expiration  of  this  term  he  was  obliged  to  retire  un- 
der the  law.  During  the  last  twenty-seven  years  of 
it  he  was  chief  justice.  So  long  a  judicial  career, 
and  so  extended  a  period  of  service  in  the  same  court, 
are  unprecedented  in  this  country.  During  the  war 
of  the  rebellion  Judge  Daly,  who  was  a  consistent 
Union  democrat,  was  in  frequent  consultation  with 
President  Lincoln  and  members  of  his  cabinet,  par- 
ticularly in  the  matter  of  the  seizure  of  Mason  and 
Slidell,  the  Confederate  commissioners  to  Europe. 
In  1860  Columbia  college  conferred  upon  Judge 
Daly  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1867  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  constitutional  convention.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  American  geographical  soci- 
ety since  1866,  and  is  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Royal  geographical  society  of  London,  the  Berlin 
geographical  society,  and  the  Imperial  geographical 
society  of  Russia,  "in  Europe  Judge  Daly  is  almost 
as  well  known  and  as  highly  esteemed  as  in  his  na- 
tive land.  Perhaps  the  best  and  most  concise  summing- 
up  of  his  character  that  would  be  possible  was  that 
made  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  to  whom  Judge 
Daly  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Chevalier 
Bunsen.  Humboldt  said  of  him :  "  Few  men  have  left 
upon  me  such  an  impression  of  high  intelligence  of 
subjects  of  universal  interest  and  in  the  judgment  of 
apparently  opposite  directions  of  character  among 
the  nations  that  inhabit  the  ever-narrowing  Atlantic 
basin.  Add  to  this  what  is  very  uncommon  in  an 
American,  but  still  more  uncommon  in  the  life  of  a 
greatly  occupied  magistrate,  that  this  man  of  high 
character  and  intellect  is  not  wanting  in  an  interest 
for  the  fine  arts  and  even  for  poetry."  The  judge 
is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  society  and 
of  the  Century  club,  and  was  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  St.  Patrick's  society.  He  has  publislied  a 
"History  of  Naturalization  and  of  its  Laws  in  Dif- 
ferent Countries,"  and  "The  Judicial  Tribunals  of 
New  York  from  1633  to  1846;"  "  The  Fi  rst  Settle- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  North  America;"  "Wiiatwe 
Know  of  Maps  and  Map-Making  before  the  Time 
of  Mercalor,"  and  numerous  other  works.  On  his 
retirement  from  the  bench,  Judge  Daly  was  honored 
by  a  meeting  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  New  York,  at 
which  Ex-President  Chester  A.  Arthvu-  presided, 
and  when  appropriate  resolutions  were  passed  the 
retiring  magisti'ate  was  presented  with  the  gavel 
which  he  had  wielded  for  so  many  years  with  so 
much  honor  and  dignity.  Both  heads  of  the  gavel 
had  been  encased  in  gold  and  appropriately  inscribed. 
In  1856  Judge  Daly  was  married  to  Maria  Lydig,  a 
member  of  an  old  and  respected  New  York  family. 
She  died  in  1895.  Upon  his  retirement  from  the 
bench,  he  became  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Daly,  Hoyt  &  Mason,  for  the  prosecution  of  legal 
business,  but  he  engaged  in  very  little  court  prac- 
tice. He  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  at  his  summer 
home  in  North  Haven,  near  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  Sept. 
19  1899 

'tRE'aDWELL  (or  Tredwell),  Thomas,  law- 
yer, was  born  in  Smithtown,  L.  I.,  Feb.  6,  1743,  son 
of  Timothy  and  Mary  (Piatt)  Treadwell.  He  was 
graduated  from  Princeton  under  Chancellor  Living- 
ston in  1764.  As  a  member  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress, which  met  in  1771  with  power  to  esiablish  a 
new  form  of  government,  he  was  one  of  three  con- 
stituting the  "committee  of  safety"  while  the  con- 
stitution was  being  framed  in  1773.  He  was  repre- 
sentative in  the  Continental  congress,  which  met  in 
Philadelphia  from  1773  to  1776;  was  a  member  of 
the  first  senate  of  New  York  state  under  the  consti- 
tution. In  1775  he  was  elected  to  the  provincial 
congress  that  assembled  in  New  York  city,  and  in 
1776  was  elected  to  represent  Suffolk  county,  L.  L, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  state  legislature.  In  1778  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  convention  at  Poughkeepsie  to  delib- 
erate on  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the 
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United  States,  and  during  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  probate  in  New  York  city,  and 
held  this  office  until  surrogates  were  appointed  for 
each  county.  In  1791  he  was  elected  to  represent 
Suffolk,  Kings  and  Queens  counties  in  the  Conti- 
nental congress,  then  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1793  he  was  re-elected.  In  1794  he  removed  to 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  but  before  leaving  Long  Island 
his  family  were  driven  from  their  Smithtown  home 
by  the  British.  Judge  Ti'eadwell  was  absent  in 
Philadelphia  at  the  time,  and  the  care  of  the 
family  devolved  upon  the  eldest  son,  Nathaniel  H. 
Treadwell,  who  was  preparing  a  new  home  for  them 
in  Clinton  county,  N.  Y. ,  then  an  almost  unbroken  wil- 
derness, where  they  were  again  subjected  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  war  of  1813  and  1814.  About  forty  slaves 
accompanied  the  family  into  the  wilderness,  and 
when  the  emancipation  act,  passed  by  the  New  York 
legislature  in  1799,  gave  the  slaves  their  freedom 
many  of  them  preferred  to  remain  in  the  Treadwell 
family.  In  1804  Judge  Treadwell  was  elected  state 
senator  for  the  western  district  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  in  1807  was  appointed  surrogate  for  Clin- 
ton county,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death.  His 
first  wife  was  Anne  Hazard,  daughter  of  a  New 
York  merchant,  by  whom  he  had  several  children; 
the  eldest  son,  Nathaniel  Hazard  Treadwell,  mar- 
ried Margaret  Piatt.  Judge  Treadwell's  second 
wife  was  Mary  Conkling  Hedges,  widow  of  Dr. 
Hedges,  and  sister  of  Judge  Alfred  Conkling.  Judge 
Treadwell  was  a  highly  educated  and  cultivated 
man;  was  distinguished  for  firmness  and  prudence 
during  the  trying  period  of  the  revolution,  and  is 
mentioned  in  history  as  "one  of  the  most  useful 
men  of  his  time."  The  Treadwell  homestead  was 
located  on  the  shores  of  Treadwell  bay,  a  few  miles 
out  of  the  village  of  Plattsburgh,  near  Cumber- 
land Head.  It  was  familiarly  called  "  The  Bay," 
and  its  hospitality  was  famous  throughout  the 
surrounding  country.  He  died  at  his  home  Jan. 
30,  1833. 

IiEE,  Richard  Henry,  mover  in  congress  of  the 
resolution  for  the  declaration  of  independence,  and 
one  of  the  signers  of  that  document,  was  born  Jan. 
20,  1733,  in  Westmoreland  county,  Va.  His  ances- 
tors were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  state,  and 
from  the  earliest  period,  men  of  influence  in  its 
affairs.  His  great-grandfather,  Richard  Lee,  with  Sir 
William  Berkeley,  held  Virginia  to  its  allegiance  to 
Charles  I.,  and  on  the  death  of  that  monarch,  made 
the  treaty  with  Cromwell's  forces,  ratified  in  Eng- 
land, by  which  the  colony  was  recognized  as  an  in- 
dependent dominion.  Both  his  father  and  grand- 
father were  members  of  the  King's  council,  the  for- 
mer being  president  of  that  body  for  many  years, 
and  on  his  mother's  side  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Gov.  Ludwell,  of  North  Carolina.  His  education 
was  received  at  Wakefield  academy,  Yorkshire, 
Eng.,  and  on  his  return  to  America,  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  he  pursued  an  independent  course  of  study  and 
reading  until  1755,  when,  at  the  head  of  volunteers 
against  the  hostile  Indians,  he  offered  his  services  to 
Braddock,  which,  however,  were  haughtily  declined. 
In  1757  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  for 
Westmoreland  coimty,  an  office  of  dignity  at  the 
period,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  to  the  house  of 
Burgesses,  in  which  he  made  his  first  speech  of  note 
to  denounce  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  advocated 
a  tax  upon  the  importation  of  slaves  so  heavy  as 
eventually  to  destroy  the  traffic.  From  the  first  act 
of  the  British  parliament  declaring  it  "proper  "to 
impose  stamp  duties  in  the  colonies,  he  entered  upon 
a  vigorous  opposition,  preparing  the  address  to  the 
king  and  memorial  to  the  house  of  lords  which  con- 
tained the  remonstrance  of  Virginia,  and  in  1765  he 
was  at  the  head  of  an  association  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  stamped  paper,  which  he  led  in  person  to  the 


house  of  one  collector,  and  forced  the  surrender  of 
all  in  his  possession,  as  well  as  an  oath  to  refrain  from 
the  distribution.  In  1765-66  with  the  support  of 
Patrick  Henry,  he  secured  the  separation  of  the 
offices  of  speaker  of  the  house  and  treasurer,  which 
had  been  long  held  by  the  same  individual,  and  also 
drafted  the  petition  which  recounted  to  the  king  the 
grievances  of  the  colonies  in  the  matter  of  the  quar- 
tering of  the  military,  in  addition  to  unjust  taxes. 
In  1768  he  suggested  tlie  idea  of  corresponding  so- 
cieties, later  recognized  as  the  most  efficient  means 
of  securing  united  opposition,  as  well  as  diffusing  in- 
telligence, and  which  was  first  put  in  practice  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  in  1773.  In  1769 
his  resolutions  against  the  assumed  right  of  England 
to  bind  the  colonies  caused  the  dissolution  of  the 
Virginia  assembly,  whereupon  he  was  active  in 
forming  non-importation  societies,  the  restrictions  of 
which  were  rigidly  adhered  to.  In  1772  he  pro- 
tested against  the  establishment  of  admiralty  courts, 
which  took  away  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  on 
the  passage  of  the  Boston  port  bill  proposed  the 
sending  of  delegates  to  a  general  congress,  one  of 
which  he  became  the  following  year.  In  the  first 
continental  congress  he  was  a  member  of  all  the 
leading  committees,  and  wrote,  as  is  established  with 
certainty,  the  memorial  to  the  people  of  British 
America,  while  the  address  to  the  king  has  been 
attributed  to  him.  He  also 
made  a  motion  "to  apprise  the 
public  of  danger,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  putting  the  colon 
ies  in  a  state  of  defence,"  which 
was  overruled  as  premature. 
In  the  assembly  of  his  state  he 
seconded  the  proposal  of  Pat- 
rick Henry  to  arm  the  militia, 
and  the  same  year  (1775)  was 
one  of  a  committee  of  congress 
which  draughted  the  commis- 
sion of  Washington  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. He  wrote  the 
second  address  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  and  June  7, 
1776,  moved  "  that  these  unit- 
ed colonies  are,  and  of  light 
ought  to  be,  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  alle- 
giance to  the  British  crown;  and  that  all  political  con- 
nexion between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved,"  but  in  his  ab- 
sence, caused  by  illness  in  his  family,  the  declaration 
was  written  by  Jefferson.  While  at  home  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  capture  by  the  British.  Until  1779 
he  remained  in  congress,  taking  a  distinguished  part 
in  preparing  plans  of  treaties  with  foreign  nations, 
and  then  for  a  time  commanded  the  militia  of  his 
native  county  against  the  predatoiy  attacks  of  the 
enemy  along  the  coast.  In  1780,  1781,  and  1783  he 
was  constantly  opposed  to  Patrick  Henry  in  the  as- 
sembly of  Virginia,  where  he  believed  he  could  ren- 
der better  service  than  in  congress,  but  November, 
1784,  he  returned  to  that  body,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  president  by  unanimous  consent.  Under  the 
constitution  he  was  the  first  senator  from  Virginia, 
and  retired  from  public  life  Oct.  23,  1793.  As  an 
orator  he  was  reckoned  inferior  only  to  Patrick 
Henry,  his  eloquence  having  more  of  persuasion  than 
fire.  He  married,  early  in  life.  Miss  Aylett,  the  first 
of  the  union  being  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
On  her  death  he  married  Miss  Pinkard,  and  by  this 
marriage  two  daughters  were  born  to  them.  His 
grandson,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  prepared  a  life  of 
his  grandfather,  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Richard 
Henry  Lee  and  His  Correspondence"  (1835).  He 
died  at  Chantilly,  Westmoreland  county,  Va. ,  June 
19.  1794. 
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BANCROFT,  George,  historiaa  and  secretary 
of  the  navj-,  was  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  3, 
1800,  the  sou  of  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft.  After  a  com- 
mon-school education,  which  was  carefully  super- 
vised by  his  father,  he  was  prepared  for  college, 
which  he  was  ready  to  enter  at  the  unusually  early 
age  of  ten  years.  In  1811  he  went  to  the  celebj'ated 
Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  which  for  fifty 
years  was  pi-esided  over  by  Benjamin  Abbott,  LL.  D. , 
and  whei-e  "Webster,  Sparks,  and  Edward  Everett 
obtained  the  rudiments  of  their  education.  Even  at 
this  early  age  Bancroft  showed  a  remarkable  ten- 
dency toward  study  and  anxiety  to  learn,  and 
obtaiued  the  praises  not  only  of  his  teachers  but  of 
noted  scholars,  who  took  enough  interest  in  him  to 
keep  informed  as  to  his  standing  and  scholarship. 
In  1813  he  entered  Harvard  where  he  sustained 
the  reputation  he  had  previously  gained,  graduat- 
ing in  1817  with  honors.  In  college  he  devoted 
himself  more  particularly  to  metaphysics  and  moral 
philosophy,  and  to  the    study  of  the   Greek  lan- 

fuage  and  literature.  It  is  believed  that  he  was 
estined  by  his  parents  for  the  pulpit;  but,  being  so 
young  when  he  left  college,  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  Europe  to  complete  his  education. 
He  accordingly  went  to  Gottingen,  where  for  two 
years  he  studied  German,  French 
and  Italian  literature,  and  also  Ara- 
bic and  Hebrew;  having  for  his 
teachers  in  these  departments  such 
eminent  scholars  as  Bunsen  and 
Eichhorn.  He  studied  history  with 
Heeren,  and  natural  history  with 
^  Blumenbach.  It  is  probable  that 
j  the  one,  among  all  his  teachers,  who 
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made  the  deepest  impression  upon 
his  mind,  was  Heeren,  who  direct- 
ed his  ideas  toward  history  as  a  vo- 
cation. Subsequently  he  translated 
the  works  of  that  venerable  his- 
torian. Meanwhile,  young  Ban- 
croft devoted  much  of  his  time 
and  thought  to  the  study  of  the 
metaphysical  questions  which,  at 
that  period  especially,  were  agitat- 
ing the  entire  world.  Moreover,  he 
paid  great  attention  to  ancient  and 
modern  art  and  literature,  and  made  poetical  trans- 
lations from  Goethe,  Schiller  and  other  poets.  So 
early  as  1819  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  afterward 
the  noted  superintendent  of  the  Astor  Library  of 
New  York,  wrote,  in  regard  to  Bancroft:  "  He  is  a 
mo.st  interesting  youth,  and  is  to  make  one  of  our 
great  men."  In  1820  Bancroft  received  from  the 
University  of  Gottingen  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  Prom 
Gottingen  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  went  through 
a  course  of  study  of  the  Oriental  languages  and  of 
Biblical  interpretations.  While  there,  he  made  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  Sohleiermacher,  William 
von  Humboldt  and  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  and  at  Jena 
he  became  acquainted  with  Goethe.  He  enjoyed 
also  the  advantage  of  studying  on  the  spot  the  polit- 
ical institutions  of  Prussia  and  the  other  German 
states,  at  the  time  when  they  were  emerging  from 
the  chaos  which  resulted  from  the  continental  wars 
and  the  French  revolution.  In  1831  Bancroft  enter- 
ed upon  a  period  of  travel,  in  which  he  passed 
through  the  principal  cities  of  Germany,  remained 
for  some  time  in  Paris,  crossed  the  Alps  on  foot,  vi.s- 
ited  Italy  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Manzoni 
and  Niebuhr  and  also  that  of  Lord  Byron,  who,  on 
one  occasion,  presented  him  to  the  Countess  Guiccioli. 
In  1822  Bancroft  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
for  a  year  held  the  position  of  Greek  tutor  in  Har- 
vard. It  was  at  this  time  he  made  his  first  publica- 
tion, which  was  a  small  volume  of  poems.  He 
also  published,  in  the  "North  American  Review" 


and  the  "American  Quarterly  Review,"  the  tr^jQs- 
latious  which  he  had  made  while  in  Eurojje,.  and  » 
number  of  essays  and  other  articles  on  topig?  of  in- 
terest at  that  time.  In  1833  Bancroft  associjtted 
himself  with  Dr.  Cogswell  in  founding  the  celebrat- 
ed Round  Hill  School  at  Northampton,  M^^s.,  an 
institution  which  was  designed  to  represent  in  the 
scholarship  of  America  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  the  Eton  and  Rugby  schools  in  England. .  Mean- 
while, Mr.  Bancroft  was  not  forgetful  of  the  early 
intentions  of  his  progenitors  in  a  theological  direc- 
tion, and  he  accordingly  obtained  a  license  to  preach, 
and  is  said  to  have  delivered  several  sermons.  Ip 
1824  he  published  a  translation  of  Heeren's  "Politics 
of  Ancient  Greece;"  and  in  1836  he  made  his  en- 
trance into  politics  by  an  oration,  in  which  he 
advocated  universal  suffrage,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  authority  of  the  state  upon  the  basis  of  the 
decision  of  the  whole  people.  In  1830  Mr.  Bancroft 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  with- 
out his  knowledge,  and  declined  to  serve,  taking  the 
same  action  the  following  year  on  being  nominated 
for  the  senate,  with  a  certainty  of  being  elected.  In 
the  intervals  of  leisure  left  him  from  his  prof essional 
duties  at  Harvard,  he  found  time  to  translate  and 
publish  two  others  of  Heeren's  works,  the  "Histoiy 
of  the  States  of  Antiquity,"  and  the  "Histoiy  of  the 
Political  System  of  Europe  and  its  Colonies."  The 
publication  of  these  works,  as  well  as  the  special 
studies  which  had  preceded  their  writing,  was  always 
in  the  direction  of  the  idea  which  Mr.  Bancroft  had, 
even  so  early  as  this,  formulated  in  his  mind,  of  his 
"History  of  the  United  States."  With  his  natural  ten- 
dency in  this  direction,  that  is  to  say  in  the  direction 
of  histoiy,  which  had '  been  encouraged  and  devel- 
oped by  the  drift  of  his  studies  in  Europe,  there 
could  hardly  be  any  other  natural  outcome.  That 
he  had  a  strong  bias  toward  a  specific  interest  in 
American  history  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  first 
political  appearance,  as  the  town  orator  of  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1826,  was 
employed  by  him  to  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  "  De- 
mocracy," in  its  widest  sense,  on  the  basis  of  the 
principle  of  universal  suffrage.  It  was  a  significant 
coincidence  that  the  day  of  the  delivery  of  this 
oration  was  that  of  the  death  of  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to 
tell  what  influence  this  extraordinary  catastrophe 
may  have  exercised  over  the  mind  of  the  future  his- 
torian of  his  country.  Certain  it  is  that,  after 
preliminary  studies,  in  1830  he  I'etired  from  his  con- 
nection with  Dr.  Cogswell  in  the  Round  Hill  School, 
and  from  that  time  forward  devoted  all  his  thoughts 
and  time  to  the  production  of  the  work  which  was 
to  make  his  name  immortal.  It  was  not  until  1834 
that  the  first  volume  of  Bancroft's  "Histoiy  of  the 
United  States"  was  published.  This  work,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  important  effort 
of  an  American  author  in  the  domain  of  history,  oc- 
cupied forty  years  in  its  completion.  Of  the  first 
volume,  Edward  Everett  said:  "It  is  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  class  that  has  for  years  appeared  in  the 
English  language.  It  compares  advantageously 
with  the  standard  British  historians;  as  far  as  it  goes 
it  does  such  justice  to  its  noble  subject  as  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  any  future  work  of  the  same 
kind ;  and,  if  completed  as  commenced,  it  -will  un- 
questionably forever  be  regarded  both  as  an  Ameri- 
can and  an  English  classic."  Bancroft's  old  teacher, 
Heeren,  said  of  it:  "We  know  few  modern  historic 
works  in  which  the  author  has  reached  so  high  an 
elevation,  at  once  as  an  historical  inquirer  and  an 
historical  judge."  After  1835,  for  three  years  Mr. 
Bancroft  resided  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  con- 
cluded the  second  volume  of  his  history,  which  was 
published  in  1837,  In  the  mean  time  he  sustained 
himself  in  politics  by  delivering  public  addresses. 
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which  were  published  and  widely  circulated.  In 
fact,  at  this  time  he  interested  himself  personally  in 
state  politics  as  a  democrat;  and  in  1838  President 
Vam  BuTen  appointed  him  collector  of  the  port  of 
Boston.  It  is  gratifying  to  remember,  not  only  in 
tbfi  interest  of  literature  but  in  that  of  kindliness, 
that  he  took  advantage  of  his  position  to  give  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne  a  place  in  the  Boston  custom  house. 
The  third  volume  of  Bancroft's  history,  which 
brought  his  subject  down  to  1748,  and  which  com- 
pleted the  colonization  period,  was  published  in 
1840.  The  conclusion  of  this  section  of  his  work 
gave  Mr.  Bancroft  an  opportunity  to  devote  himself 
more  assiduously  to  politics— always  a  matter  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  him.  In  1844  he  was  nominated 
by  the  democratic  party  for  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  was  defeated.  Having,  however,  devoted 
himself  to  the  interest  of  James  K.  Polk,  in  his  can- 
didacy for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  on 
his  election  Mr.  Bancroft  naturally  stood  high  with 
Mr.  Polk,  and  received  the  position  of  secretary 
of  the  navy  in  his  cabinet.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  act  of  the  office  during  his  incum- 
bency of  it  was  the  foundation  in  1845  of  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  which  has  since 
done  so  much  toward  the  creation  of  the  navy  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Bancroft,  also,  acting  official- 
ly, with  a  view  to  the  war  with  Mexico  which 
ensued,  ordered  the  American  squadron  in  the  Pa- 
cific to  California,  which  subsequently  took  posses- 
sion of  that  region  for  the  United  States.  It  also 
happened  that  for  a  month,  in  1846,  he  acted  as  sec- 
retary of  war,  in  which  capacity  it  fell  to  his  duty 
and  initiative  to  order  Gen.  Taylor  to  make  the  ad- 
vance to  the  Rio  Grande,  which  was,  in  fact,  the 
step  which  became  the  precursor  of  the  Mexican 
war.  This  was,  practically,  the  first  occupation  of 
Texas  by  the  United  States  government.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  same  year  (1846),  Mr.  Bancroft  was 
appointed  minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  he 
continued  to  reside  in  London  until  Gen.  Taylor  be- 
came president,  in  1849.  As  minister  to  England, 
with  which  country  the  United  States  at  that  time 
had  no  complications  of  importance,  Mr.  Bancroft 
had  chiefly  to  handle  matters  referring  to  the  north- 
eastern and  northwestern  boundaries  of  the  United 
States.  His  leisure  was  passed  between  London  and 
Paris  in  historical  studies,  and  at  this  time  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  such  eminent  historians  as  Gui- 
zot,  Mignet,  Lamartine  and  De  Tocqueville.  During 
this  period  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  French  Institute,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  History  at  Berlin,  and  in  1849  the  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
On  his  return  to  America,  Mr.  Bancroft  settled  in 
New  York  city,  and  at  the  same  time  piirchased  an 
estate  at  Newport,  E.  I.,  which  thereafter  becamte 
for  a  great  portion  of  his  time  his  habitual  home. 
There,  in  an  old  roomy  house,  facing  Bellevue  av- 
enue, surrounded  by  grand  old  trees,  and  in  summer 
fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  roses,  much  of  his  later 
work  on  his  history  was  done.  Mr.  Bancroft  devot- 
ed five  years  to  the  period  between  1748  and  1774, 
and  it  was  not  until  1858  that  he  published  his  first 
volume  devoted  to  the  actual  history  of  the  revolu- 
tion, which  is  volume  seven  of  the  entire  work,  the 
eighth  volume  being  published  in  1860.  During  the 
next  six  years  Mr.  Bancroft  did  no  work  on  his  His- 
tory, but  rested  from  his  labors,  only  occasionally 
appearing  in  public  to  deliver  an  address  before  one 
of  the  historical  societies  of  the  country,  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  the  leading  scientific  and  literary  socie- 
ties of  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe,  he  was  a 
member.  He  was  also  for  a  time  president  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society.  The  ninth  volume 
of  Mr.  Bancroft's  History  was  published  in  1866, 
and  the  tenth  volume,  which  came  down  to  the 
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close  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  appeared  in  1874. 
During  the  intervening  period  he  filled  diplomatic 
positions  in  Berlin,  at  first  being  minister  to  Prussia; 
then,  in  1868,  to  the  North  German  Confederation, 
and  finally,  after  the  Franco-German  war,  being  ac- 
credited to  the  German  Empire.  While  in  Berlin, 
he  succeeded  in  concluding  important  treaties  bear- 
ing on  naturalization,  and  was  able  also  to  devote 
considerable  time  to  the  study  of  authorities,  both  in 
England  and  Germany,  having  reference  to  his  im- 
portant historical  labors.  On  returning  to  the  United 
States,  in  1874,  Mr.  Bancroft  settled  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  he  continued  to  resideduring  the  win- 
ter throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life;  while 
spending  the  summers  in  Newport.  In  1882  he  pub- 
lished volumes  eleven  and  twelve  of  his  great  work 
under  the  title  "History  of  the  Formation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  But  during  the 
progress  of  this  work'  Mr.  Bancroft  frequently 
brought  out  revised  editions  of  certain  parts  of  it, 
and  in  1876  published  an  edition  which  was  both 
revised  and  condensed  in  six  duodecimo  volumes. 
The  last  revised  edition  of  the  whole  work  appeared 
in  1885.  The  latter  years  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  life 
were  singularly  felicitous.  He  was  held  in  high  re- 
spect  by  his  fellow-countrymen,   and  by  men  of 
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position  and  prominence  among  all  civilized  nations. 
He  enjoyed  good  health,  which  was  due,  doubtless, 
in  no  small  measure,  to  the  habit  of  equestrianism, 
which  he  kept  up  until  he  had  long  passed  the  age 
of  three  score  and  ten.  Mr.  Bancroft  was  a  member 
of  the  Unitarian  church,  and,  while  never  an  en- 
thusiast upon  religious  questions,  was  always  deeply 
interested  in  ethics  and  in  moral  philosophy.  He 
was  married  to  the  widow  of  Alexander  Bliss,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  once  the  law  partner  of  Daniel 
Webster.  They  had  no  children,  but  the  children 
of  his  w;ife  by  her  former  marriage  formed  a  part  of 
his  household.  One  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  sisters  was  the 
wife  of  John  Davis,  who  was  for  several  terms  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts.  Her  son,  J.  C.  Bancroft 
Davis,  was  assistant  secretary  of  state  under  Hamil- 
ton Fish  in  the  administration  of  Gen.  Grant,  and 
succeeded  Mr.  Bancroft  as  minister  at  Berlin.  In 
the  fall  of  1878  Mr.  Bancroft  met  with  an  accident, 
by  being  thrown  from  his  carriage  at  Newport,  and 
severely  injured.  To  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  he 
entirely  recovered  from  this  accident,  and  was  not 
only  able  to  resume  his  literary  work  and  associa- 
tions, but  to  take  his  daily  horseback  ride,  and  the 
brisk  walk  of  a  mile  or  two,  which  usually  followed 
it.  At  the  last,  the  infirmities  natural  to  his  extreme 
age  caused  throughout  the  country  the  expectation 
that  Mr.  Bancroft's  life  term  was  liable  to  expire  at 
any  moment;  and  for  several  weeks  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death  was  constantly  expected.  He  died 
in  Washington,  quietly  and  peacefully,  on  Jan.  17, 
1891. 
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COMFORT,  George  Fisk,  educator,  was  born 
at  Berkshire,  Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20, 
1833,  the  son  of  Rev.  Silas  Comfort,  D.D.,  a  promi- 
nent writer  and  minister  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  St.  Charles^ 
college,  5Io., Wyoming  seminary,  Kingston,  Pa.,  and 
Cazenovia  (N.  Y. )  seminary,  and  in  1857  was  grad- 
uated from  the  classical  course  of  the  Wesleyan  uni- 
versity, Middletown,  Conn.  He 
also  devoted  four  years,  previous 
to  going  to  college,  to  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences,  the  mod- 
ern languages,  music  and  art,  his 
chosen  study  being  art  and  es- 
thetics. After  graduation  he 
taught  the  natural  sciences,  draw- 
ing and  painting,  in  the  Amenia 
and  Fort  Plain  (N.  Y.)  semina- 
ries. In  1860  he  went  to  Europe 
for  study  in  the  history  of  the  fine 
arts  and  archaeology.  He  trav- 
eled extensively  in  the  orient 
and  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe,  studyiug  carefully  the 
monuments,  museums,  and 
schools  of  art.  He  spent  two 
years  in  Berlin,  pursuing  his 
studies  in  the  University,  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  Royal 
library,  and  was  the  recipient 
of  many  courtesies  in  the  so- 
cial circles  of  leading  artists,  critics,  connoisseurs, 
and  professors  of  art  and  archaeology.  His  intimate 
association  with  such  men  as  Cornelius,  Kaulbach, 
Lepsius,  Waagen,  Von  Ranke,  and  others,  was  of 
priceless  value,  and  gave  him  an  insight  into  the 
mode  of  thought  and  work  of  the  greatest  German 
scholars  and  antiquarians,  furnishing  a  stimulus  for 
the  peculiar  form  of  educational  work  to  which  he 
subsequently  so  successfully  devoted  him.self  in 
America.  In  September,  1865,  Prof.  Comfort  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  chair  of  modern  languages  and 
testhetics  in  Allegheny  college,  Meadville,  Pa.,  re- 
signing in  1868  to  become  lecturer  on  Christian  arch- 
aeology in  the  Drew  theological  seminary,  Madison, 
N.  J.  He  resided  in  New  York,  and  while  deliver- 
ing these  lectures  also  prepared  a  series  of  college 
text-books  for  the  study  of  the  German  language 
and  literature.  About  this  time  he  originated  the 
movement,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  organizers 
of  the  American  Philological  association,  of  which 
he  was  secretary  from  1869-74;  he  was  also  one  of 
the  most  active  organizers  of  the  Metropolitan  mu- 
seum of  art,  in  1869,  of  which  he  was  trustee  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  until  1872,  when 
he  removed  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  begin  his  work 
as  professor  of  modern  languages  and  aesthetics  in 
the  newly  founded  university  of  that  city.  It  was 
by  his  suggestion  and  through  his  efforts  that  in 
September,  1878,  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  in  this 
university  was  opened.  In  this  college  there  are 
three  courses:  one  in  architecture,  painting,  and 
music,  which  are  taught  systematically  in  their  the- 
ory, history,  and  practice;  a  judicious  selection  is 
added  of  such  liberal  studies  in  literature  and  gen- 
eral history,  natural  science  and  modern  languages 
as  bear  most  directly  upon  the  fine  arts.  Being  a 
new  departure  in  education  in  America,  and  in  some 
respects  different  from  any  school  of  art  in  Europe, 
the  history  and  development  of  this  college  is  a  sub- 
ject of  national  interest.  During  the  twenty  years 
of  its  existence  it  has  been  attended  by  over  2,000 
students,  of  whom  145  have  graduated  and  received 
diplomas  in  the  several  courses  of  studies.  The 
highest  compliment  to  its  successful  management  is 
attested  from  its  methods  being  copied  in  a  number 
of  universities  both  East  and  west.     Prof.  Comfort 


was  made  dean  of  the  college  at  its  foundation,  and 
has  since  devoted  his  entire  time  and  varied  talents 
to  the  progress  of  the  institution,  which  will  be  a  per- 
petual monument  to  his  sagacity,  energy,  and  learn- 
ing. He  has  been  a  prolific  writer,  editor  of  the 
art  department  of  the  "Northern  Christian  Ad- 
vocate," and  author  of  several  books.  In  1889- 
the  regents  of  the  university  of  the  state  of  New 
York  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  L.H.D. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  institutes  of  archaeology  of 
Rome,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  of  the  American  anthropo- 
logical society,  the  American  philological  association, 
the  Modern  Languages  society,  the  American  Orien- 
tal society,  the  Institute  of  architects,  and  various 
other  learned  societies.  Dr.  Comfort  was  elected 
president  of  the  Southern  college  of  Fine  Arts,  at  La 
Porte,  Tex.,  Aug.  37, 1891.  He  traveled  extensively 
in  Europe  in  1879,  1887,  and  1891.  He  was  married 
in  1871  to  Anna  Manning,  M.  D.,  a  woman  of  distinc- 
tion in  her  profession. 

COMFOIIT,  Anna  Manning,  physician,  was 
born  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  19,  1845,  the  daughter 
of  Alfred  C.  Manning  and  Elizabeth  Sterling,  who 
came  of  a  Philadelphia  Quaker  family.  She  removed 
with  her  parents  to  Boston,  Mass.,  when  she  was  a 
child,  and  there  received  her  academic  education. 
Her  aunt,  Dr.  Clemence  Lozier,  the  founder,  and 
for  twenty  years  the  dean,  of  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal college  for  women,  took  her  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen into  her  office  as  a  student.  She  was  gradu 
ated  in  the  first  class  in  this 
college  in  the  year  1865.  While 
residmg  with  Dr.  Lozier  Miss 
Manning  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  leading  re- 
formers of  the  time,  and  from 
this  intercourse,  doubtless,  im- 
bibed much  of  that  sympathetic 
inspiration  and  breadth  of  views 
which  have  in  latter  years  so 
strongly  marked  her  personality. 
After  graduation  Dr.  Manning 
began  the  practice  of  her  pro- 
fession in  Norwich,  Conn.,  being 
the  first  woman  graduate  to 
practice  in  that  state.  By  her  en- 
gaging manners  and  pronounced 
professional  success  she  soon  ac- 
quired a  large  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice in  Norwich  and  eastern 
Connecticut.  She  also,  through 
the  press  and  otherwise,  warmly  espoused  the- 
cause  of  woman's  suffrage  and  that  of  woman's 
equality  with  man  in  all  social  and  civil  relations. 
In  1870  she  removed  to  New  Y'ork  city,  where  she 
successfully  continued  the  practice  of  medicine,  was 
appointed  lecturer  of  the  college  from  which  she  was 
graduated,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  newly 
founded  society  of  Sorosis.  In  New  York  Dr.  Man 
ning  met,  and  subsequently  married,  George  Fisk 
Comfort,  the  distinguished  scholar,  linguist,  and  art 
critic,  the  founder  and  dean  of  the  College  of  fine 
arts  of  the  Syracuse  university.  In  1872  they  re- 
moved to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  for  several  years 
thereafter,  while  her  children  were  young.  Dr.  Com- 
fort relinquished  the  practice  of  medicme.  Upon 
resuming  practice  she  confined  her  work  to  gynecol- 
ogy and  lias  achieved  a  marked  succes  and  high  dis- 
tinction in  that  field.  In  1874  she  wrote  "Woman's 
Education  and  Woman's  Health,"  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Edward  Clarke's  "  Sex  in  Education."  She  "has  trav- 
eled extensively  abroad,  visiting  the  various  impor- 
tant hospitals  and  medical  institutions.  She  if  a 
woman  of  broad  culture,  a  fine  musician,  a  capti'^at- 
ing  lecturer,  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  and  has 
a  rare  combination  of  resolute  boldness  and  of  kind 
ly  delicacy  of  feeling. 
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G-EAHAM,  William,  first  president  of  Liberty- 
hall  academy,  afterward  Washington  college  and 
Washington  and  Lee  university,  was  born  in  the 
township  of  Paxton,  near  Harrisburg,  Lancaster 
county  (now  Dauphin),  Pa.,  Dec.  19,  1745.  He 
was  educated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  gradu- 
ating in  1773  with  honors,  studied  theology  under 
Rev.  Mr.  Roan,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
presbytery  of  Hanover  Oct.  26,  1775.  Almost  im- 
mediately Mr.  Graham  began  to  teach  a  classical 
school  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Va., 
which  was  the  beginning  of 
what  finally  became  known  as 
Washington  and  Lee  univer- 
sity, and  continued  to  preach 
to  the  two  congregations  of 
Timber  Ridge  and  Hall's  meet- 
ing-house, near  Monmouth. 
The  history  of  Washington  and 
Lee  university  is  closely  ident- 
ified with  that  of  the  Scotch- 
Irish  settlement  of  the  upper 
valley  of  Virginia.  The  school 
from  which  the  present  uni- 
versity sprang  was  founded 
in  1749  by  Robert  Alexander, 
a  classical  scholar,  graduate 
of  the  schools  of  Edinburgh, 
and  a  great-uncle  of  Dr.  Arch- 
ibald Alexander,  of  Prince- 
ton. Robert  Alexander's  prim- 
itive log  college,  which,  from  the  first,  bore  the 
name  of  Augusta  academy,  stood  on  the  slight  ele- 
vation that  divides  the  head-waters  of  the  Shenan- 
doah from  those  of  the  James  river,  about  half 
way  between  the  towns  of  Staunton  and  Lexing- 
ton. In  1755  the  Hanover  presbytery  was  founded, 
an  organization  embracing  at  that  time  all  the  Pres- 
byterians in  Virginia.  For  nearly  a  score  of  years 
Augusta  academy  was  under  the  control  of  Rev. 
John  Brown,  a  member  of  Hanover  presbytery,  and 
pastor  of  New  Providence  church.  In  May,  1776, 
the  Hanover  presbytery  formally  took  the  Augusta 
academy  under  its  patronage,  and  accepted  from  the 
Scotch-Irish  people  a  donation  of  eighty  acres  of 
land,  a  building  of  hewed  logs,  twenty-eight  by  twen- 
ty-four feet,  and  one  story  and  a  half  in  height,  and 


the  sum  of  £128  in  money.  This  money  had  been 
collected  from  the  neiglfboring  church  congregations, 
in  accordance  with  a 'recommendation  of  the  pres- 
bytery at  its  meeting  in  October,  1774.  The  new 
log  building  was  erected  a  few  yards  distant  from 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  stone  church  on  Timber 
Ridge.  A  board  of  trustees  was  appointed,  twenty- 
four  in  number,  the  presbytery  reserving  "forever 
the  right  of  visitation, "  and  Rev.  William  Graham 
was  elected  rector.  At  their  first  meeting  in  May, 
1776,  the  trustees  changed  the  name  of  the  school  to 
Liberty  hall  academy.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  two 
months  before  the  declaration  of  independence  was 
signed  these  Scotch-Irish  patriots  gave  a  national 
name  to  a  log  academy  in  Virginia.  In  October, 
1782,  these  trustees  gave  place  to  another  board  in- 
corporated by  an  act  of  the  Virginia  assembly,  the 
charter  thus  granted  being  a  college  charter,  but  the 
old  name — Liberty  hall — was  retained.  The  school 
prospered,  but  the  salaries  were  small,  and  being 
paid  in  depreciated  currency,  Mr.  Graham  could  not 
support  his  "family,  and  therefore  purchased  a  farm 
on  North  river,  near  Lexington,  to  which  he  re- 
moved, still  retaining  the  superintendence  of  the 
school.  This  arrangement  did  not  work  very  well, 
therefore  a  new  stone  building  was  erected  about  a 
mile  from  Lexington,  to  which  the  school  was  re- 
moved, and  this  was  the  first  chartered  institution 
of  learning  after  Virginia  was  changed  from  a  col- 
ony to  a  state.  The  first  class  to  receive  the  degree 
of  A.B.  was  gradiiated  in  1785.  In  1796  the  acad- 
emy, at  that  time  possessed  of  landed  property, 
buildings  and  apparatus  to  the  value  of  $10,000,  re- 
ceived from  Gen.  Washington  100  shares  of  stock  in 
the  James  river  canal  company,  these  shares  having 
been  donated  to  him  in  1784  by  the  general  assembly 
of  Virginia,  "testifying  their  sense  of  the  unexam- 
pled merits  of  George  Washington,  esquire,  towards 
his  country."  Gen.  Washington  accepted  the  dona- 
tion on  condition  that  he  might  "appropriate  the 
said  shares  to  public  uses,"  and  presented  them,  their 
value  being  ,$50,000,  to  Liberty  hall,  the  trustees, 
in  grateful  acknowledgment,  changing'  the  name  to 
Washington  academy.  In  1789  Mr.  Graham  formed 
a  "class  for  students  of  theology,"  this  being 
the  first  one  formed  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Graham  was  a 
man  of  flue  scholarship,  an  earnest  and  instnictive 
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preacher,  an  ardent  patriot,  and  a  republican.  One 
of  liis  students,  Dr.  A.  Alexander,  said,  "The  ex- 
tent of  the  influence  exerted  by  this  one  man  over 
the  literature  and  religion  of  Virginia  cannot  be  cal- 
culated." In  1802  the  Virginia  branch  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati society  decided  to  dissolve  their  organiza- 
tion, and,  in  imitation  of  their  "late  illustrious  leader 
and  hero,  Geu.  Washington,"  they  gave  the  residue 
of  their  funds  to  Washington  academy.  In  honor 
of  this  endowment,  amounting  to  near  |35,000,  the 
Cincinnati  professorship  was  created,  and  an  an- 
nual address  by  the  tirst  scholar  of  the  graduating 
class  is  delivered  in  commemoration  of  the  objects 
of  the  Cincinnati  society.  John  Robinson,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  a  trustee  of  the  college,  and  a  soldier 
under  Washington,  filled  with  love  and  veneration 
for  his  virtues  and  a  laudable  zeal  to  further  pro- 
mote the  noble  purpose  of  the  father  of  his  country, 
in  1836  bequeathed  to  Washington  college  his  whole 
estate.  The  college  has  made  it  available  as  an  en- 
dowment for  $46,500.  In  honor  of  this  bequest, 
the  Robinson  professorship  of  chemistry  and  geol- 
ogy -was  founded  Recently  the  chair  has  been  di- 
vided, and  geology  and  biology  have  been  placed 
on  this  foundation.  Mr.  Graham  died  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  .Tune  8,  1799,  and  was  buried  near  the  Episco- 
pal church. 

CAMPBELL,  Samuel  L. ,  second  president  of 
Washington  and  Lee  university,  occupied  the  chair 
from  1798  to  1799,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  George 
A.  Baxter. 

BAXTER,  George  Addison,  third  president 
of  Washington  and  Lee  university.  (See  Vol.  II. 
p.  24) 

MABSHALL,     Louis,    fourth     president    of 
Washington  and  Lee  university,  was  born  in  Fau- 
quier county,  Va.,  Oct.  7, 1773, 
the  sou  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
:;   -    -r  -  ~  Randolph    (Keith)    Marshall, 

"^■.-    -•  and  youngest  brother  of  Chief 

-/   _  •  Justice  Marshall.  He  removed 

;  --  with  his   father  to  Kentucky 

in  1785,  and  received  his  early 
education  with  his  brothers  at 
home.  His  father  subsequent- 
ly sent  him  to  Edinburgh  and 
to  Paris,  where  he  complet- 
ed his  education,  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  med- 
icine and  surgery.  He  was  in 
Paris  during  the  early  years 
of  the  French  revolution,  is 
said  to  have  witnessed  the 
massacre  of  the  Swiss  guards, 
to  have  been  present  at  the 
attack  on  the  Bastile,  and  to 
have  participated  in  some  of 
the  acts  of  violence  committed  by  the  mob  of  Paris, 
and  the  students  of  the  Quarlier  Latin.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  been  arrested  and  condemned  to  death 
during  that  time,  but  was  saved  by  the  influence  of 
his  brothers.  In  after  life  he  never  spoke  of  this 
pei'iod.  He  returned  to  America,  and  settled  at 
"Buckpond,"  Woodford  county,  Ky.,  a  farm  given 
him  by  his  father,  where  he  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  1800.  He  became  prominent  as  a  physi- 
cian, but  soon  abandoned  his  profession,  and  opened 
a  school,  an  occupation  that  was  more  in  keeping 
with  his  taste  for  literature  and  languages.  As  a 
teacher  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  severe  and  dog- 
matic in  his  style,  encouraged  the  habit  of  argument- 
ation in  his  pupils,  and  constantly  endeavored  to 
train  them  to  be  self-reliant.  In  July,  1830,  he  was 
appointed  president  of  Washington  and  Lee  uni- 
versity, and  held  the  position  until  September,  1834, 
when  he  resigned.  In  1855  he  became  president  of 
Transylvania  university,  Lexington,  Ky.    Dr.  Mar- 
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shall  possessed  superior  intellectual  gifts,  was  an  ac- 
complished linguist,  and  a  man  of  high  literary  at- 
tainments. He  had  a  deep  religious  sentiment,  was 
for  many  years  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  although  somewhat  eccentric,  was  greatly  ad- 
mired. Gen.  Basil  W.  Duke  says:  "His  opinions 
were  frequently  inaccurate  for  they  were  much  con- 
trolled by  his  prejudices,  but  were  often  profound, 
always  striking  and  original.  I  am  persuaded  that 
he  could  have  equaled  either  of  his  brilliant  sons, 
Thomas  or  Edward,  in  oratory."  Dr.  Marshall  died 
at  "Buckpond"  in  1866, 

VETHAKE,  Henry,  fifth  president  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  university,  was  born  in  Essequibo 
county  (now  Demerara),  British  Guiana,  in  1793, 
and  removed  to  the  United  States- with  his  parents 
while  a  very  young  child.  He  received  a  good  edu 
cation,  was  graduated  from  Columbia  college.  New 
York  city,  in  1808,  studied  law,  and  in  1818  was  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  geography 
and  mathematics  at  Columbia. 
At  about  the  same  time  he  be- 
came professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  at  Queens 
(now  Butler)  college.  In  1817 
he  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry  at  Princeton,  where 
he  remained  four  years,  resign- 
ing in  1821  to  accept  a  similar 
professorship  at  Dickinson  col- 
lege, Carlisle,  Pa.,  remaining 
thereuntil  1829.  He  subsequent- 
ly removed  to  New  York  city, 
and  lectured  on  the  same  sci 
ences  at  the  University  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  from  1832  to 
1835,  when  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Washington  and  Lee  uni- 
versity, which  position  he  retain- 
ed for  one  year,  at  the  same  time  filling  the  chair  of 
intellectual  and  moral  ijhilosophy.  In  1836  he  be- 
came professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  holding  the  chair  until  1855,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy,  which  he  retained  until  1859,_  resigning 
to  accept  the  chair  of  higher  mathematics  in  the 
Philadelphia  Polytechnic  college.  In  1846  he  be- 
came vice-provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1854  provost.  Columbia  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D  in  1836.  Dr.  Vethake  publish 
ed  "Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  edited  Mc- 
Oulloch's  "  Dictionary  of  Commerce,"  and  a  supple- 
mental volume  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Americana," 
writing  a  large  part  of  the  latter  himself,  besides 
contributing  to  various  periodicals.  He  died  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  Dec.  16,  1866. 

RUFFNEB,  Henry,  sixth  president  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  university,  was  born  in  Page  county, 
Va.,  Jan.  19,  1789,  the  son  of  Col.  David  and  Ann 
Ruffner.  His  father  subsequently  removed  to  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  where  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  manufacture  salt.  Henry  was  graduated ' 
from  Washington  college  in  1817,  and  during  the 
next  two  years  was  a  teacher  in  Mercer  academy,  at 
Charlestown,  Va.  He  studied  theology  under  Rev. 
Dr.  G.  A.  Baxter,  at  that  time  president  of  Washing- 
ton college,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Lexington 
presbytery  in  1819,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  his  alma  mater.  He  retained 
his  connection  with  the  college  for  thirty  years,  fill- 
ing successively  every  professor's  chair.  In  1886 
he  was  elected  president,  and  filled  this  office  until 
1848,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign.  Un- 
der President  Ruflfner's  administration  the  patronage 
of  the  college  became  more  widespread,  and  he  be- 
gan to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  labors  of  his  prede- 
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cessors.  A  more  complete  organization,  based  upon 
the  previous  endowments,  gave  the  college  a  firmer 
hold  upon  the  people  of  every  section,  and  students 
began  to  come  from  the  great  southwestern  part  of 
the  country.  During  his  con- 
nection with  the  college,  Dr. 
Ruffner  preached  in  the 
churches  of  Timber  Ridge 
and  FaiiHeld  for  several  years, 
and  after  a  pastor  was  provid- 
ed for  them  he  took  charge  of 
the  church  at  New  Monmouth. 
In  1849  he  left  Lexington,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  re- 
tired to  his  farm  in  Kanawha 
county,  to  recruit  his  health. 
After  a  few  years  be  became 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Mai- 
den, but  was  obliged  to  give 
up  preaching  a  year  before 
his  death.  As  a  scholar,  Dr. 
Ruffner  was  remarkable  for 
the  accuracy  and.'  extent  of 
his  learning.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  firmness  of  character, 
yet  patient  and  gentle,  and  was  greatly  beloved. 
Fond  of  congenial  society,  he  was  yet  a  man  of  few 
words,  and  was  keenly  appreciative  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  art  and  nature.  Princeton  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  18S8,  and  Washington 
college  that  of  LL.D.  in  1849.  Dr.  Ruffner  con- 
tributed numerous  ^ticles  to  the  religious  press,  be- 
sides publishing  a  number  of  pamphlets  and  books. 
His  chief  work  is  ' '  The  Fathers  of  the  Desert ;  or.  An 
Account  of  the  Origin  and  Practice  of  Monkery," 
published  in  1850.  He  also  published  a  novel, 
' '  Judith  Bensaddi, '.'  a  "  Discourse  upon  the  Duration 
of  Future  Punishment,"  and  a  pamphlet  against  slav- 
ery, which  appeared  in  1847  and  became  known  as 
the  "Ruffner  Pamphlet."  Dr.  Ruffner  died  near 
Maiden,  Kanawha  county,  Va.,  Dec.  17,  1861. 

JtrNKIN,  George,  seventh  president  of  "Wash- 
ington and  Lee  university,  was  born  near  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  Nov.  1,  1790,  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  and  was  of  Scotch  descent.  G-eorge 
was  graduated  from  Jefferson  college,  Washington, 
Pa.,  in  1813,  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  became 
a  student  at  the  theological  seminary  olE  which  Rev. 
Dr.  John  N.  Mason  was  the  head.  He  was  a  mis- 
sionary for  some  time,  but  in  1819  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Associate  Reformed  church 
at  Milton,  Northumberland 
county.  Pa,  During  his  resi- 
dence in  New  York  he  .assisted 
in  organizing  the  first  Sunday 
school  ever  established  in  that 
city,  and  as  pastor  at  Milton 
he  was  no  less  active  in  good 
works,  and  organized  the  first 
temperance  societies  and  Sun- 
day schools  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania. He  also  established 
the  Milton  academy,  and  edit- 
ed the  "Religious  Farmer" 
from  1838  to  1839.  In  1833 
he  entered  the  Presbyterian 
church  with  Dr.  Mason,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  church.  In 
1830  he  became  manager  of 
the  Manual  labor  academy  in 
Germantown,  Pa.,  which  brought  him  into  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1831  he  was  chosen 
moderator  of  the  synod  of  Philadelphia.  In  1833 
Dr.  Junkin founded  Lafayette  college  at  Easton,  Pa., 
and  became  its  first  president.  In  establishing  this 
college  he  used  a  large  portion  of  his  own  fortune 


and  of  that  belonging  to  his  wife,  but  becoming  dis- 
couraged by  pecuniary  difficulties,  in  1841  he  ac- 
cepted the  presidency  of  Miami  university,  Oxford, 
O.  He  remained  there  onlj'  three  years,  the  aboli- 
tion sentiment  surrounding  him  being  too  strong. 
John  0.  Calhoun  wrote  that  the  best  defence  of 
southern  slavery*  he  ever  read  was  Dr.  Junkin's 
speech  before  the  synod  of  Cincinnati.  He  was 
elected  moderai.or  of  the  old  school  general  assembly 
in  1844,  and  in  the  same  year  was  I'ecalled  to  the 
presidency  of  Washington  college,  twenty-six  of  his 
students  following  him,  and  held  this  office  until 
1861,  when  he  resigned.  Dr.  Junkin  sympathized 
ardently  with  the  South,  but,  not  believing  in  state 
rights,  and  being  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  who  had  shed  his  blood  for  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  he  could  not  Join  in  the  secession  move- 
nient.  He  used  all  his  efforts  to  maintain  the  Union, 
sacrificing  considerable  property,  and  finally  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  until  he  died. 
Dr.  Junkin  was  a  profound  scholai',  a  man  of  in- 
domitable energy  and  courage ;  he  gave  himself  with 
his  whole  soul  to  whatever  he  undertook,  and  was  a 
strict  disciplinarian.  He  was  a  thorough  theologian, 
and  was  distinguished  for  the  active  part  he  took  in 
the  old  and  new  school  controversies  of  the  Presby- 
terian church.  He  despised  affectation  and  dissimu- 
lation, but  was  genial,  and  a  favorite  socially,  as 
well  as  a  respected  and  beloved  "pastor  and  teacher. 
Dr.  Junkin  was  a  prolific  author,  and  published 
many  volumes,  including  "The  Vindication;  a  Re- 
ply to  the  Defence  of  Albert  Barnes; "  a  commentary 
on  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "The  Prophecies," 
"Justification,"  "Sanctification,"  and  "The  Taber- 
nacle." One  of  his  daughters  married  Gen.  Thomas 
J.  (Stonewall)  Jackson,  and  another  daughter  is  Mrs. 
Margaret  J.  Preston,  author  and  poet.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  30,  1868. 

LEE,  Robert  Edward,  eighth  president  of 
Washington  and  Lee  university,  was  born  at  Strat- 
ford, Westmoreland  county,  Va.,  Jan.  19,  1807. 
Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  in  August, 
1865,  Gen.  Lee  was  appointed  president  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  university.  He  accepted  the  position, 
and  retained  it  till  his  death.  The  university  had 
been  without  a  president  since  the  resignation  of 
President  .lunkin,  and  at  the  time  of  Gen.  Lee's  ac- 
cession it  was  in  an  almost  ruined  condition.  The 
building  itself  had  been  sacked  and  defaced  by  Fed- 
eral soldiers,  the  apparatus  and 
library  despoiled,  the  vested 
funds,  chiefiy  Virginia  state 
securities,  were  unproductive 
through  the  poverty  of  the 
state,  and  but  four  professors 
and  forty  students  remained,  ^.^c 
President  .Lee's  executive  abil-  ; 

ity .  sppnbrought  order  out  of  _  oii_^'M 
chaoSjJhe  building  was  repair- 
ed, the  library  and  apparatus 
renewed,  and  the  course  of  in- 
struction organized  upon  a  new 
basis,  an  elective  course  being 
established  for  the  old  curric- 
ulum, the  system  of  distinct 
departments  or  schools  being 
adopted  in  place  of  the  former 
system  of  classes.  Three  new 
chairs  of  instruction  were  added 
to  the  five  already  established, 
and  before  the  closeof  President 
Lee's  second  year,  a  fourth  was  added.  Also,  on  his 
accession,  a  new  department  of  law  and  equity  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Judge  John  W.  Brocken- 
brough,  LL.D.  President  Lee  also  urged  the  im 
mediate  erection  of  a  college  chapel,  and  constantly 
labored  to  secure  faithful  attendance  at  all  religious 
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services.  His  personal  care  was  exercised  in  regard 
to  the  religious  condition  of  each  student,  and  he 
said :  "  I  shall  fail  in  the  leading  object  that  brought 
me  here  unless  these  young  men  all  become  consist- 
ent Christians."  During  President  Lee's  administra- 
tion students  came  in  large  numbers  from  every  part 
of  the  South.  Some  of  them  were  his  own  soldiers, 
whose  education  had  been  interrupted  by  the  war, 
many  of  them  advanced  in  years,  who  felt  the  desire 


Thediscipline  enforced  by  Pregdegf^  Lee 
was  not  mill!ary7"^^e" 


'^to  learn.       _  .  _  

-^^_„____  r  expressed  the  view'tKa^'''  the 

discipline  fitted  to  make  soldiers  is  not  best  suited  to' 
ja^jify  young  men  for  the  duties  of  the  cijizeill" 
His  aim  was  always  lo  "cultivate  in  the  student  "a 
nice  sense  of  propriety  and  a  strong  sense  of  duty." 
He  treated  each  one  as  "  a  young  gentleman  of  good 
breeding,  veracity,  self-respect,  and  possessing  cor- 
rect principles,"  until  the  contrary  should  be  shown. 
Lee's  Christian  character  was  of  the  highest  and 
purest  type^hewas  an  EpisBopalian,  and  an  active 
member  of  the  vestry  of  Grace  church  in  Lexington. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  intellectual  powers,  and  his 
wiiole  course  as  president  was  marked  by  constant 
effort  to  carry  out  a  consistent  policy  of  education 
based  upon  his  thorough  comprehension  of  the  prob- 
lem of  developing  mind,  body,  and  soul.  His  great 
practical  wisdom,  mental  ability,  and  moral  strength 
of  character,  made  him  equal  to  any  occasion,  and 
in  the  academic  chair  he  displayed  the  consummate 
ability  wliich  he  possessed  as  a  soldier^=tbat-af.ali, 
taining  the  greatest  results  with  the  smf|,11fist  pn.ssihle 
nieaua:  I'resiaent  Lee  impressed  upon  everySetail 
of-etjHEge  life  his  own  lofty  nobility  of  character. 
At  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  Washington 
college,  and  during  the  most  trying  days  of  his  own 
life,  his  steadfast_adhergnce^JX)  duty  was  a  practical 


lesson  that  did  not  fail  to  impress  the  students. 
Presiaent  Lee  attenaefPeveryexamination  held" in 
the  college;  in  every  department  of  instruction  he 
proved  a  wise  and  intelligent  examiner,  and  it  was 
his  plan  to  establish  departments  of  commerce  and 
medicine,  as  well  as  other  chairs  in  the  academic 


department.  During  his  administration  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  large  additions  made  to  the 
college  endowment  fund.  The  munificent  gifts  of 
Warren  Newcomb,  L.  J.  and  C.  H.  McCormick, 
Rotliwell  Wilson,  and  George  Peabody,  placed 
Washington  college  in  the  front  rank  of  southern 
institutions  of  learning.  President  Lee  died  at  Lex- 
ington, Va.,  Oct.  12,  1870,  and  three  days  later  his 
remains  were  buried  under  the  chapel  of  the  univer- 
sity. Over  his  grave  is  a  recumbent  statue  by 
Valentine  of  the  distinguished  soldier  and  college 
president.  (For  military  career  of  Gen.  Lee,  see 
Index.) 

IiEE,  Greorge  Washington  Custis,  ninth 
president  of  Washington  and  Lee  university,  was 
born  at  Arlington,  Va.,  Sept.  16,  1833,  the  son  of 
Robert  Edward  and  Mary  Randolph  (Custis)  Lee. 
He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  In  1854,  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  was  commissioned  second  lieuten- 
ant of  engineers,  in  1855  was  assigned  to  duty  in 
Florida,  where  he  constructed  the  fort  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Mary's  river,  in  1857  was  ordered  to  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  to  construct  works  at  Fort  Point, 
was  promoted  first  lieutenant  in  1859,  and  entered 
the  engineer  bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion and  entered  the  Confederate  army;  on  May  10, 
1861,  he  was  appointed  major  of  engineers  of  the 
provisional  army  of  Virginia,  and  on  July  1st  was 
■1  appointed  captain  of  engineers.  The  fortifications 
around  Richmond  were  the  result  of  his  engineering 
skill,  and  on  Aug.  31,  1861,  he  was  appointed  aide- 
de-camp  to  Jefferson  Davis,  with  the  rank  of  colonel 
of  cavalry,  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  war  was 
kept  on  Mr.  Davis's  staff,  contrary  to  his  own  eager 
desire  for  active  service  in  the  field.  On  June  35, 
1863,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
brigadier-general  and  assigned 
to  a  brigade  that  was  organized 
for  the  local  defence  of  Rich- 
mond. In  1864  he  was  com- 
missioned major-general  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  a 
division  in  the  army  of  north- 
ern Virginia,  and  served  with 
great  skill  and  bravery  in  this 
position  until  his  capture  at 
Sailor's  Creek.  Gen.  Lee  was 
appointed  professor  of  military 
and  civil  engineering  and  ap- 
plied mechanics  in  the  Virginia 
Military  institute  in  October, 
1865.  In  February,  1871,  he 
was  appointed  president  of 
Washington  and  Lee  univer- 
sity, succeeding  his  father,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  general 
assembly  of  Virginia  changed  the  name  of  the  insti- 
tution from  Washington  college  to  its  present  one, 
that  of  Washington  and  Lee  university.  Large  ad- 
ditions have  been  made  to  the  endowment  fund  dur- 
ing President  Lee's  administration  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  William  W.  Corcoran  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  Robert  H.  Bayley  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  Col. 
Thomas  A.  Scott,  John  Robinson,  and  Vincent  L. 
Bradford  of  Philadelphia,  and  Lewis  Brooks  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  other  donations  of  money 
have  founded  fellowships  and  scholarships  thai  are 
open  to  competition  by  students  of  the  college.  The 
institution  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  and  the 
outlook  for  its  future  is  both  brilliant  and  hopeful. 
President  Lee  worthily  follows  the  lofty  example 
set  by  his  father,  and  resembles  him  in  his  integ- 
rity of  character,  courteous  bearing,  Christian  faith, 
and  the  same  unswerving  devotion  to  duty.  In  1887 
Tulane  university.  New  Orleans,  La.,  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
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BRYANT,  Cushing,  ship-builder,  was  born  at 
JNewcastle,  Me.,  July  18,  1797,  the  only  son  of  Na- 
thaniel Bryant  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Wall  of  Pu- 
ritan stock;  he  comes  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  weal- 
thiest families  of  New  England.  His  grandfather, 
Nathaniel  Bryant,  Sr.,  of  Marehfield,  Plymouth 
county,  Mass.,  came  to  Newcastle  in 
1766,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  to 
establish  ship-building  on  the  Dam- 
ariscotta  river,  but  he  died  shortly 
before  the  revolutionary  war,  leav- 
ing a  son,  Nathaniel,  seven  years  of 
age,  to  the  care  of  his  uncle  and 
guardian.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Barker,  of 
Portland.  This  Nathaniel  afterward 
extensively  developed  ship-building 
in  Lincoln  county.  The  first  square- 
rigged  three-master  built  in  that  part 
of  Maine,  the  ship  Betsey,  came  from 
the  yards  of  Nathaniel  Bryant.  Maj. 
Bryant  was  sixth  in  descent  from 
John  Bryant,  Sr.,  of  Scituate.  This 
ancestor  came  from  England  in  1638. 
He  was  one  of  the  prominent  men 
in  the  early  history  of  Plymouth 
colony,  active  in  public  affairs,  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  general  court  at  Plym- 
outh in  1657  and  1677-78.  Cushing  Bryant  received 
an  academic  education,  entering  Phillips  Exeter 
academy,  N.  H.,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  During 
this  time  he  was  a  member  of  first  section  front  rank 
of  "Washington's  Whites.  After  completing  his 
studies  he  traveled  abroad,  making  several  voyages 
on  his  father's  ships.  In  1816  he  entered  the  3d 
Massachusetts  infantry  as  ensign,  promoted  lieutenant 
in  1819,  commissioned  major  by  Gov.  John  Brooks, 
July  13,  1819.  He  resigned  in  1823.  He  was  a  stanch 
democrat,  always  prominent  in  local  and  state  poli- 
tics, and  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  en- 
gaged in  commercial  affairs.  In  1837  he  was  ship- 
wrecked in  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  brig  Hope,  on  which 
he  sailed,  being  lost.  The  crew  was  barely  rescued  by 
the  brig  Sarah  Williams,  of  Boston,  and  taken  to 
that  port.  This  was  the  maiden  voyage  of  a  vessel 
just  from  the  stocks,  and  the  last  one  built  by  the 
Bryants.  During  the  civil  war  Maj.  Bryant  was 
enrolling  ofiicer  for  the  town  of  Nobleborough.  He 
married,  Sept.  35,  1831,  Arlitta,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Josiah  and  Mary  (Clark)  Myrick,  of  Newcastle. 
They  had  four  sons — the  late  Com.  N.  C.  Bry- 
ant, U.  S.  N.,  Joseph  M.  Bryant  of  San  Francisco, 
Edward  Bryant,  late  of  San  Francisco,  and  Charles 
C.  Bryant,  late  of  Portland,  Ore.  Maj.  Bryant  died, 
after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  Oct.  6,  1863. 

BBYANT,  Nathaniel  C,  naval  officer,  was 
born  at  Nobleborough,  Me.,  March  37,  1833,  the 
eldest  son  of  Maj.  Gushing  Bryant  of  Newcastle, 
and  seventh  in  descent  from  John  Bryant,  Sr.,  of 
Scituate.  His  father,  grandfather  and  great-grand- 
father were  ship-builders.  In  his  early  boyhood  he 
attended  the  Lincoln  academy,  and  was  afterward 
sent  to  Augusta,  where,  under  the  direction  of  his 
uncle.  Dr.  Lot  Myrick,  he  attended  school  up  to 
his  tliirteenth  year.  He  early  exhibited  an  apti- 
tude for  mathematics  and  the  languages,  gaining 
him  such  a  reputation  for  proficiency  that  he  se- 
cured, through  Jonathan  Cilley,  member  of  con- 
gress, an  appointment  as  midshipman  in  the  United 
States  navy  in  December,  1837.  Immediately  after- 
ward he  was  sent  to  Boston,  where,  under  the  di- 
rection of  his  uncle,  Capt.  Joseph  Smith,  U.  S.  N., 
he  prepared  himself  for  the  examination,  and  was 
warranted  in  October  of  the  following  year.  His 
flrst  cruise  was  with  the  West  India  squadron,  serv- 
ing on  board  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  Erie, 
under  the  command  of  Farragut.  He  was  detached 
from  the  Erie  in  September,  1840,  and  served  for  a 


time  on  the  receiving  ship  at  Boston,  and  in  Decem- 
ber was  ordered  to  the  Preble,  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron.  In  September,  1843,  he  was  ordered  to 
the  United  States  naval  school,  then  at  Philadelphia, 
and  soon  showing  remarkable  proficiency,  was  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  first  class.  At  the  final  examina- 
tion, in  June  of  the  following  year,  he  passed  fourth 
on  the  list.  He  was  promoted  to  passed  midship- 
man June  29,  1843.  After  his  examination  he  served 
on  board  the  Decatur,  cruising  on  tlie  coast  of  Bra- 
zil, and  shortly  after,  was  detached  and  oi'dered  to 
the  depot  of  charts.  He  was  assigned  to  the  sloop 
Plymouth,  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  in  Jan- 
uary, 1844,  serving  on  that  vessel  as  acting  master, 
and  on  the  Cumberland  until  November,  1845.  Soon 
after  the  declaration  of  war  with  Mexico  he  was  or- 
dered to  the  Pacific  squadron  as  acting  master  of 
the  sloop  Dale,  and  participated  in  several  engage- 
ments with  the  enemy;  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  Muleje,  Oct.  1,  1847,  the  bombardment  of  Guay- 
mus  on  the  17th  inst.,  and  in  company  with  Lieut. 
Stanley,  assisted  in  land  operations  about  Cochori 
and  Baoochivampo.  After  the  Mexican  war  he 
served  as  acting  master  on  the  receiving  ship  at  Bos- 
ton. He  was  detached  and  ordered  to  the  brig  Bain- 
bridge,  of  the  Brazil  squadron,  as  lieutenant,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  having  been  promoted  lieutenant,  to 
rank  from  Aug.  7,  1850.  Soon  aftei-ward  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  Congress,  serving  nearly  three  years. 
Lieut.  Bryant  was  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  steam  frigate  San  Jacinto, 
which  in  1855  was  sent  to  Siam  to 
negotiate  the  first  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  King  Mongkout. 
Just  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  he  was  on  duty  at  the 
Mare  Island  navy -yard,  Cal.  In 
April,  1861,  lie  was  ordered  to  duty 
in  the  home  squadron,  and  afterward 
to  the  steam  sloop  Richmond.  In 
January,  1863,  when  the  Federal 
forces  were  preparing  to  operate 
against  the  Confederate  forts  on  the 
Cumberland,  Tennessee  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers,  Lieut.  Bryant  was  sent 
to  Cairo,  111.,  to  assist  in  directing  the 
construction  of  a  fleet  of  gunboats, 
which  afterward  formed  the  upper 
Mississippi  flotilla.  He  commanded 
the  gunboat  Cairo  in  the  operations  about  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson,  and  on  February,  19th  in  the  capture 
of  Clarksville.  In  the  operations  against  Nashville 
Lieut.  Bryant,  with  several  transports,  proceeded  up 
the  river,  co-operating  with  Gen.  Nelson's  brigade. 
At  the  battle  of  Memphis,  June  6,  1862,  Lieut.  Bry- 
ant took  a  prominent  part.  In  this  engagement  the 
Cairo,  which  he  commanded,  captured  the  Confed- 
erate gunboats  Sumter  and  Gen.  Bragg.  Only  one 
of  the  enemy's  fleet,  the  Van  Dorn,  escaped  capture 
or  destruction  in  tliis  battle.  He  was  promoted  to 
commander,  to  rank  from  July  16, 1863.  In  October 
he  was  detached  from  the  Cairo,  on  sick  leave.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  1864  Com.  Bryant  was  on 
special  duty  with  Adm.  Gregory,  and  in  March  or- 
dered to  the  West  Gulf  squadron  and  Pensacola 
navy  yard.  For  nearly  four  years  previous;  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  Com.  Bryant  hadbeen 
in  poor  health.  He  was  poorly  equipped  to  endure 
the  fatigue  and  exposure  incident  to  active  service; 
but  he  resolutely  continued  at  the  post  of  duty, 
and  served  throughout  the  war.  In  September  he 
was  ordered  to  a  medical  examination,  and  on  the 
36th  inst.  was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  He  contin- 
ued on  duty  at  the  ordnance  station.  Mound  City, 
111.,  until  within  a  few  days  of  Lee's  surrender.  In 
1866  he  was  in  charge  of  the  naval  stores  at  the  Pen- 
sacola navy-yard.  He  married,  Sept.  19,  1860,  Mary 
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Eliza,  daughter  of  Mark  John  and  Mary  (Yardley) 
Soutball,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Bag.  They  had 
two  sons,  Dr.  Percy  Bryant,  who  was  graduated 
from  the  medical  department,  Columbia  college, 
New  York  city,  and  Walter  Bryant,  civil  engineer, 
who  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Iowa. 
Com.  Bryant  died  Sept.  19,  1874.  A  memorial  win- 
dow is  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Luke's  Episco- 
pal church.  Cedar  Falls,  la. 

CHESEBBOUGH,  Robert  A.,  manufacturer 
and  inventor,  was  horn  in  London,  Eng.,  Jan.  9, 
1837,  of  American  parents.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Richard  M.  Woodhull,  and  a  grand- 
daughter of  James  Homer  Max- 
well, a  prominent  New  Yorker  in 
colonial  times,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Washington.  His  fa- 
ther, Henry  A.  Chesebrough,  was 
a  leading  dry-goods  merchant, 
living  at  7  Bridge  street,  then  a 
fashionable  and  aristocratic  neigh- 
borhood. His  paternal  grandfa- 
ther, Robert  Chesebrough,  was 
founder  and  president  of  the  Ful- 
ton bank.  His  maternal  great- 
grandfather, William  Maxwell  (of 
Wall  street), was  founder  and  pres- 
ident of  the  bank  of  New  York, 
and  his  son,  James  Homer  Max- 
well, married  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Jacobus  Van  Zandt,  the  revo- 
lutionary patriot.  She  had  the 
honor  of  opening  the  first  inauguration  ball  as  the 
partner  of  Gen.  Washington.  The  Maxwell  family 
are  of  Scotch  descent  from  the  earldoms  of  Niths- 
dale  and  barons  of  Herries.  James  Homer  Max- 
well's son,  William  H.  Maxwell,  was  the  titular  earl 
of  Nithsdale  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1856.  The 
family  Bibles  of  the  Maxwells  and  Van  Zandts  are 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  and  probably 
the  most  curious  volumes  of  the  kind  in  New  York. 
Robert's  mother  was  agrandnieceof  Gen.  Woodhull, 
of  the  continental  army,  who  met  his  death  at  the 
battle  of  Long  Island.  Mr.  Chesebrough  was  edu- 
cated in  the  best  schools  in  the  city,  and  upon  grad- 
uation, took  up  tlie  study  of  chemistry  with  the  in- 
tention of  becoming  an  adept  in  that  science.  He 
traveled  two  years  in  Europe,  adding  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  chosen  profession,  and  returning  to  New 
York' city,  he  established  himself  as  a  manufacturer 
of  petroleum  and  coal  oil  products  in  1858,  being 
among>  the  first  to  embark  in  that  industry.  The 
business  steadily  developed,  and  in  1870  he  discover- 
ed and  patented  the  product  universally  known  as 
vaseline.  In  1876  he  organized  the  Chesebrough 
manufacturing  company,  which  has  since  greatly 
developed,  having  branches  in  London,  Paris,  Ber- 
lin, and  Montreal.  In  1881  he  erected  the  immense 
oflBce  building  facing  the  Battery,  in  lower  New 
York,  which  bears  his  name  and  was  constructed 
under  his  personal  supervision,  with  special  appli- 
ances for  heating  and  ventilating,  his  own  invention, 
which  have  proved  to  be  efficacious,  and  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  architects  and  builders.  Mr. 
Chesebrough  is  a  large  holder  of  real  estate  in  and 
about  New  York  city.  He  was  the  originator  of  the 
New  York  Real  Estate  exchange,  and  second  vice- 
president  and  one  of  the  building  committee  of  the 
Consolidated  Stock  exchange.  He  vigorously  op- 
posed the  use  of  Castle  Gai-den  as  an  immigrant 
depot  by  the  state,  and  to  liis  continued  efforts  is 
directly  traced  the  action  of  the  general  government 
in  taking  charge  of  the  department  and  removing  it 
to  Ellis  Island.  At  the  time  of  the  Paris  exposition 
of  1878,  the  state  department  took  no  action  looking 
toward  a  general  exhibit  for  the  U.  S.  government, 
but  :Mr.  Chesebrough  organized  a  meeting  of  intend- 


ing exhibitors  in  New  York,  and  through  Mr.  P.  R. 
Coudert  obtained  from  the  Duke  Descazes,  of  the 
French  cabinet,  permission  to  exhibit  as  Americans 
without  the  action  of  the  government.  This  move- 
ment induced  the  state  department  to  take  action, 
and  the  American  exhibit  was  made  under  its  guid- 
ance. Mr.  Chesebrough  married  Margaret  McCredy, 
sister  of  the  wife  of  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  on  Apr. 
28,  1864.  She  died  Apr.  3,  1887,  leaving  three  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Mr.  Chesebrough  belongs  to  a  num- 
ber of  charitable  organizations  and  societies  which 
have  benefited  by  his  donations.  His  summer  home 
was  at  Legget's  Point  in  the  annexed  district,  but  has 
since  been  sold  to  an  English  syndicate  for  improve- 
ment. His  city  residence  is  at  No.  17  East  Forty- 
fifth  street.  His  tastes  are  simple,  and  the  charge  of 
his  household  is  in  the  hands  of  his  daughter,  Mar- 
ion, who  superintends  its  management.  Mr.  Chese- 
brough is  a  member  of  the  New  York  riding,  the 
Manhattan  Athletic,  the  Exchange,  the  IJnion 
League,  and  other  clubs  and  societies.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  "A  Reverie  and  Other  Poems,"  which 
has  been  favorably  criticised.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  Down  Town  republican  club  in  New  street  in 
1890.  Among  the  revolutionary  archives  of  the 
Senate  house  at  Kingston,  N.  Y. ,  are  two  large  oil 
paintings  of  the  father  and  mother  of  the  wife  of 
William  Maxwell,  in  which  are  the  holes  made  by 
the  bayonets  of  the  British  soldiers  in  the  Maxwell 
residence  in  Wall  street.  Their  portraits  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  house  by  Mr.  Chesebrough. 

THOMPSON,  George,  editor,  was  born  in  South 
Devonshire,  Eng.,  Sept.  28, 1840.  In  his  early  child- 
hood he  was  placed  in  Groom's  Hill  college,  Kent, 
thence  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated. 
In  July,  1878,  he  came  to  America  and  settled  in 
New  York  city,  and  was  in  due  season  naturalized 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  In  September,  1881, 
he  removed  to  Chicago ;  soon  afterward  settled  in  Jol- 
iet,  111.,  and  then,  in  1885,  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Mr. 
Thompson  drifted  into  journalism  soon  after  gradu- 
ating from  Oxford,  and  was 
first  connected  with  the 
"Era,"  an  illustrated  and 
sporting  paper,  of  London, 
Eng. ,  and  has  naturally  de- 
voted himself  to  journalistic 
work  since  his  coming  to 
the  United  States.  He  be- 
gan with  a  part  interest  in 
the  Joliet  "Press,"  then  be- 
came interested  in  the  Wel- 
lington "  Review  "  and  the 
Braceville  "Gazette,"  being 
at  ene  time  interested  in  and 
partly  owning  three  week- 
lies and  one  daily.  After  set- 
tling in  St.  Paul,  he  became 
employed  on  the  daily  "Dis- 
patch," and  after  three 
months  owned  one-third  of 
the  paper,  of  which  he  final- 
ly became  .sole  proprietor.  In 
1886  he  assumed  editorial  control  of  the  "  Dispatch,'' 
which  has  since  been  a  stanch  republican  organ.  In 
addition  to  his  work  in  the  editorial  and  business  man- 
agement of  his  paper,  Mr.  Thompson  has  taken  a  prom- 
inent part  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  city.  He  was  first  to  originate  the  idea 
of  holding  a  winter  carnival  in  that  city,  ajid  build 
ing  a  magnificent  ice  palace,  which  was  for  several 
succe.ssive  seasons  carried  into  successful  operation. 
He  was  president  of  the  carnival  association  inl886-87 
Mr.  Thompson  was  married  in  1885  to  Abbie  1. 
Wheeler,  of  Joliet,  111.  He  is  one  of  the  most  uncom 
promising  republicans  of  Minnesota's  capital  city. 
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SIEEKEB,  Stephen  Jones,  iron-founder,  pres- 
ident New  Jersey  commission  World's  Columbian 
exposition,  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  17, 
1843.     His  American  ancestor  was  one  of  the  early- 
settlers  of  that  part  of  Connecticut  formerly  known 
as  the  New  Haven  colony.     His  immediate  ancestor 
was  Joseph  Meeker,  who  removed  from  Connecticut 
to  New  Jersey  previous  to  the  revolution,  and  was 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  "  Connecticut  Farms. " 
On  his  maternal  side  Mr.  Meeker  is  descended  from 
the  Gardners,  who  settled  first  in  Virginia  and  after- 
ward removed  to  New  Jersey.     This  family  sprang 
from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  of  the 
British  peerage,  whose  seat  was  at  Chatteris,  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  and  Fordham  Abbey  county,  Cambridge, 
Eng.     The  father  of  Mr.  Meeker  established  in  1843 
an  iron  foundry  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  in  this  country  to  make  malleable  iron, 
which  has  since  become  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries.   Stephen  J.  Meeker,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
received  a  thorough  private-school  education,  and 
afterward  entered  his  father's  employ,  beginning  at 
the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder  and  working  his  way 
up  through  the  various  branches, 
familiarizing  himself  with  every 
branch  of  the  business.     He  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  firm  in 
1873,  and  on  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther in  1880  succeeded    to  the 
business.     Soon  after  assuming 
control  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
enlarging  his  field  of  operations, 
and  increased  his  facilities  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  growing  demand, 
and  to  keep  pace  with  his  com- 
petitors.    Since  that  time  he  has 
more  than  doubled  his  capacity, 
and  his  present  buildings  (1893) 
cover  one  and  a  half  acres  of 
ground,  while  his  foundry  is  sup- 
plied with  the  latest  and  most  im- 
proved machinery.    He  employs 
an  average  of  200  hands,  and  the 
capacity  for  annual  production 
amounts  to  $350,000.     "When  it 
was  decided  in  1890  by  the  state  legislature  to  appoint 
a  New  Jersey  commissioner  for  the  World's  Colum- 
bian exposition  to  be  held  at  Chicago  in  1893,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  commission,  with  Edward 
Settle  as  vice-president  and  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  Walter  S,  Lenox  as  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  Garret  Hobart,  John  C.  Smock,  Mil- 
lard F.  Ross,  P.  B.  Swartsweller  and  Peter  Hauck 
to  complete  the  eight  members  of  the  commission. 
Mr.  Meeker  was  recognized  as  the  ablest  man  in  the 
state  to  fill  this  important  position,  not  only  as  rep- 
resenting one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  state, 
but  because  of  his  well-known  executive  ability  and 
business  qualifications.    He  at  once  entered  upon  his 
labors  with  an  enthusiasm  that  promised  success  to 
the  undertaking.     Knowing  that  his  state,  though 
one  of  the  smallest  in  the  Union,  was  the  fourth 
largest  in  manufactures,  he  bent  all  his  energies  to 
have  it  properly  represented  at  the  great  exposition, 
and  the  promptness  with  which  New  .Jersey  "wheel- 
ed into  line  "  secured  for  him  important  advantages 
with  the  general  managers.     Mr.  Meeker,  with  the 
members  of  his  commission,  made  repeated  visits  to 
Chicago,  and  held  frequent  conferences  with  the 
general  managers.     He  placed  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  all  the  leading  manufacturers  and  the 
various  societies  of  his  state,  and  succeeded  in  en- 
thusing them  with  the  importance  of  the  work,  and 
at  the  same  time  urged  the  legislature  to  appropriate 
sufQcient,  in  addition  to  the  $30,000  already  appro- 
priated, to  enable  the  commission  to  properly  per- 
form its  work.     All  his  business  and  other  affairs 


were  made  subservient  to  this  one  great  object,  and 
he  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens  for 
his  zeal,  energy,  and  enterprise  displayed  in  the  un- 
dertaking. Mr.  Meeker  occupies  a  high  social  posi- 
tion in  his  native  city,  and  is  a  member  of  the  vari- 
ous clubs,  including  the  Essex  club,  Essex  county 
country  club,  Jefferson  club,  North  End  club  and 
the  Lawyers'  and  Manhattan  clubs  of  New  York 
city.  He  is  also  active  in  religious  and  benevolent 
matters,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  Park  Pres- 
byterian church  for  upward  of  twenty-five  years. 
He  served  on  the  hoard  of  trustees  and  building  com- 
mittee during  the  erection  of  the  church  in  1873-74, 
also  during  the  further  enlargement  in  1884-85,  and 
contributed  liberally  to  the  building  fund.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  board  of  associated  charities,  in 
which  work  he  is  deeply  interested.  Mr.  Meeker  is 
a  democrat  in  politics,  and,  although  a  large  manu- 
facturer, believes  in  a  "tariff  for  revenue  only." 
He  is  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  of  a  genial,  sunny 
disposition,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the 
city  of  his  birth.  He  married,  in  1868,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Rev.  John  H.  Townley,  who  died  in 
1875,  leaving  two  sons,  both  of  whom  are  graduates 
of  Yale  college,  and  one  is  associated  with  his  father 
in  business.  Mr.  Meeker  married  again,  in  1887, 
Mrs.  William  N.  Cox,  nee  Potter,  a  daughter-  of 
Thomas  Potter,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 

ROCHE,  John  A.,  mayor  of  Chicago,  was  born 
at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  13,  1844,  and  removed  with 
his  parents  at  the  age  of  four  years,  to  Worcester 
county,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  six- 
teen, and  received  his  education  at  the  high  school. 
At  that  age  he  went  to  New  York  city,  and  served 
as  an  apprentice  in  the  Allaire  iron  works  for  four 
years,  during  which  time  he  attended  an  evening 
school  at  the  Cooper  institute.  He  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Boston,  where  he  was  employed  in  an  en- 
gineer's office,  acted  as  engineer  and  draughtsman 
in  erecting  machinery  throughout  New  England,  and 
finally  returned  to  New  York  city  and  engaged  in 
the  same  line  of  business,  made  some  inventions  and 
secured  patents.  Later,  he  removed  to  Providence, 
R.  I.,  where  he  was  engaged  by  the  Corliss  steam 
engine  company,  and  in  1867  went  to  Chicago, 
where  he  opened  an  office  as  a  dealer  in  machinery 
and  engineering  supplies,  and 
built  up  an  annual  trade  of  $700,- 
000.  He  finally  became  connect- 
ed with  the  firm  of  J.  A.  Fay  & 
Co.;  in  1876  was  elected  to  the 
Illinois  legislature,  and  served 
one  term;  and  in  1887  was  elect- 
ed mayor  of  Chicago  on  the  re- 
publican ticket  by  a  majority  of 
38, 000.  During  his  term  as  mayor 
he  embellished  and  improved 
Chicago  at  a  co.st  of  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  furnished  by  cor- 
porations without  expense  to  the 
city,  in  return  for  privileges  grant- 
ed by  the  city.  He  also  con- 
structed various  viaducts  and 
Ijridges,  and  extended  the  water 
tunnel  four  miles  into  the  lake, 
and  made  contracts  for  a  pump- 
ing engine  with  a  capacity  of 
delivering  more  than  100,000,000  gallons  of  water 
in  addition  to  the  capacity  of  the  old  one.  Mr. 
Roche  was  elected  mayor  during  the  anarchist  troub- 
les; he  was  instrumental  in  quelling  many  strikes 
without  violence,  and  was  successful  in  maintaining 
order  throughout  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  hanging 
of  the  anarchists.  He  also  instituted  many  reforms, 
suppressed  gambling  and  vice,  left  the  treasury  in  a 
better  condition  than  he  found  it,  and  became  known 
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as  the  "Reform  Mayor."  Shortly  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term,  Mr.  Roche  was  made  general 
manager  and  vice-president  of  the  Crane  elevator 
company,  with  an  assured  income  of  $25,000  per 
annum,  for  such  services  as  he  has  time  to  render. 
Mr.  Roche  is  possessed  of  great  executive  abilitj'  and 
power  of  endurance,  which  render  him  capable  of 
doing  a  larger  amount  of  work  than  most  men.  In 
1871,  the  year  of  the  great  Chicago  fire,  during  which 
he  lost  everything,  Mr.  Roche  manied  Emma  H. 
Howard,  of  that  city.  They  live  in  a  handsome  resi- 
dence on  Warren  avenue,  and  are  much  sought  by  the 
most  cultured  people  of  Chicago,  who  value  Mr.  Roche 
for  his  good  domestic  habits,  philanthropy,  and  up- 
right character. 

CRUIKSHANK,   Edwin  Allen,   real   estate 
operator,  was  boin  in  New  York  city  Aug.  11, 1843. 
He  came  of  an  old  and  highly  respected  Scotch  fam- 
ily, his  grandfather  having  emigrated  to  America 
from  Scotland,    Tliis  ancestor  settled  in  New  Y'ork, 
building  his  house  at  the  corner  of  Morris  Lane 
(formerly     Beaver    Lane)    and 
Greenwich  street,  which  was  at 
that  time  so  near  the  water  line, 
that  the  bowsprits  of  the  vessels 
came  far  up  over  the  back  gar- 
den.    James  Cruikshank,  the  fa- 
ther of  Edwin,  was  born  in  this 
house,  and  held  the  office  of  as- 
sessor and  school  trustee  of  the 
first  ward.     His  eldest  son,  Ed- 
win, at  the  age  of  thirteen  was 
admitted  to  his  father's  office, 
and  here  he  remained  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion, when,  although  not  yet 
nineteen  years  of  age,  in  1862  he 
<ji!/     I     '^  •  S8)n'/''  '    0     '"'^8  enrolled    as  a  member  of 
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service  with  the  state  militia. 
He  was  also  a  volunteer  fireman,  and  served  his  full 
term.  In  1865  when  his  father  retired  from  active 
business,  a  new  firm  was  formed,  including  Mr.  Ed- 
win Cruikshank,  his  uncle  and  his  cousin,  and  this 
continued  until  1875,  when  Mr.  E.  A.  Cruikshank 
took  his  brother,  A.  W.  Cruikshank,  into  a  new  firm, 
which  was  organized  as  E.  A.  Cruikshank  &  Co. 
In  1886  a  younger  brother,  Mr.  Warren  Cruikshank, 
was  admitted  to  the  partnership.  The  books  of  the 
house  of  Cruikshank  &  Co.  run  hack  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  and  their  collection  of  maps  of 
the  city,  and  records  of  sales  is  unusually  large  and 
extremely  valuable.  On  the  hooks  of  this  firm  every 
ward  in  the  city  is  represented,  and  every  class  of 
property.  Some  of  the  largest  property  owners  in 
the  city  and  vicinity  placed  their  estates  in  the  hands 
of  the  Cniikshanks,  while  they  themselves  went 
abroad  to  enjoy  European  life  and  travel.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Cruikshank  personally  has  long  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  renting  judge  in  the  city.  He  is 
also  noted  as  the  greatest  expert  and  authority  on 
wharf  and  bulkhead  property,  the  firm  having  done 
an  extensive  business  in  building  and  leasing  piers. 
In  the  movement  to  found  in  New  York  a  Real  Es- 
tate exchange,  inaugurated  in  1883,  Mr.  Cruikshank 
took  an  active  and  leading  part,  and  was  one  of  the 
original  subscribers  to  the  exchange,  and  one  of  its 
incorporators.  He  has  always  been  a  member  of  its 
directory,  and  in  1885  and  1886  was  treasurer  of  the 
exchauge,  and  later  second  vice-president,  first  vice- 
president  and  president,  being  elected  to  the  latter 
office  in  1887.  Mr.  Cruikshank  is  a  man  of  wide 
reading  and  experience  in  foreign  travel.  He  has 
enjoyed  plea.sant  and  friendly  relations  with  many 
of  the  most  cultured,  wealthy  and  refined  men  of  the 
day.     An  enthusiastic  sportsman,  he  has  for  many 


years  spent  a  portion  of  every  summer  and  fall  in 
the  North  Woods  bringing  back  many  interesting 
trophies  of  his  excellence  as  a  shot,  while  he  is  recog- 
nized as  a  fisherman  of  rare  patience  and  skill.  Mr. 
Cruikshank  is  a  director  in  the  Real  Estate  Loan  & 
Trust  company,  the  New  York  Plate  company,  etc., 
and  a  member  of  the  New  Y''ork  Board  of  Trade 
and  Transportation,  the  American  Numismatic  and 
Archaeological  society,  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  many  others,  Mr. 
Cruikshank  is  a  member  of  Plymouth  church. 

BRYAN,  Thomas  Barbour,  special  commis- 
sioner-at-large  of  the  World's  Columbian  exposition, 
was  born  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  Dec.  22,  1828.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Harvard  law  school  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  settled  in  Cincinnati,  where  he 
associated  in  the  practice  of  law  with  Judge  Samuel 
M.  Hart,  constituting  the  firm  of  Hart  &  Bryan; 
removed  to  Chicago  in  1852,  entering  the  law  firm  of 
Mather,  Taft  &  Blyan,  subsequently  Bryan  &  Bor- 
den, and  later  Bryan  &  Hatch.  He  made  Chicago 
his  permanent  place  of  residence,  with  the  exception 
of  some  years  spent  in  Europe,  and  in  the  city  oi 
Washington,  D.  C,  at  which  latter  place  he  suc- 
ceeded Gov.  Shephard  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
governing  the  District  of  Columbia,  being  associated 
with  Gov.  Dennison.  On  his  voluntary  retirement 
from  the  commissionership  July  1,  1878,  the  citizens 
of  the  District,  representing  both  parties,  were  unan- 
imous in  expressions  and  memorials  of  gratitude 
for  his  services.  Mr.  Bryan  was  active  throughout 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  organizing  forces,  and  pro- 
viding for  them  in  the  field;  was 
president  of  the  great  Chicago  san- 
itary fair  by  which  more  than 
$800,000  was  netted  for  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Union,  and  has  held 
the  office  of  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago soldiers'  home  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  surviving  members  of  the 
"Union  defense  committee"  so 
warmly  endorsed  by  President  Lin- 
coln. He  was  founder  and  owner 
of  Graceland  cemetery,  Bryan  Hall, 
and  the  Fidelity  safe  depasitory, 
in  which  millions  were  saved  from 
the  general  conflagration  in  1871, 
and  has  been  identified  with  many 
other  public  enterprises.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  promoters  of 
the  World's  Columbian  exposi- 
tion, introducing  the  first  resolutions  in  favor  of 
that  enterprise,  taking  active  charge,  as  chairman  of 
the  National  agitation  committee,  of  the  campaign 
in  the  various  states  in  Chicago's  behalf,  addressing 
conventions  and  assemblages  of  citizens,  also  arguing 
in  her  behalf  before  the  IT.  S.  senate  committee  in 
answer  to  orators  from  New  York;  and  before  the 
general  assembly  at  Springfield,  111.;  was  subse- 
quently elected  first  vice-president  of  the  World's 
Columbian  exposition.  While  yet  a  student  at 
Harvard,  Mr.  Bryan  wrote  a  book  in  the  German 
language,  which  passed  through  several  editions, 
and  he^  has  since  written  and  translated  much,  be- 
sides delivering  many  addresses  on  public  occasions 
in  Chicago  and  elsewhere.  His  most  recent  public 
service  was  in  the  interest  of  the  World's  Columbian 
exposition  in  the  capacity  of  its  special  commission- 
er to  southern  Europe.  There  he  addressed  audi- 
ences in  the  chief  cities,  and  contributed  largely  to 
the  awakening  of  general  interest  in  the  exposition. 
Besides  private  audiences  accorded  him  by  several 
kings,  he  was  specially  honored  by  a  letter  from  Pope 
Leo  XIII.,  which  has  been  translated  into  many 
tongues,  and  has  received  a  world  wide  circulation. 
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CHANDLER,  Albert  Brown,  president  of 
\^?  Postal  telegraph  cable  company,  was  born  at 
West  Randolph,  Vt.,  Aug.  30,  1840,  and  is  the  son 
ot  William  Brown  and  Electa  (Owen)  Chandler. 
The  Chandler  family  is  descended  from  three  bro- 
thers, who  settled  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1637,  and 
Albert  Brown  is  also  directly  de- 
scended from  Mary  Winthrop, 
daughter  of  John  Winthrop,  the 
first  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
Albert  received  an  academic  ed- 
ucation, and,  during  liis  vaca- 
tions, worked  as  a  compositor  in 
printing  offices  in  his  native  town, 
and  in  Montpelier,  Vt.  A  tele- 
graph office,  located  in  a  book 
store  at  West  Randolph,  led  to 
his  becoming  a  telegraph  mes- 
senger and  operator.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1858,  through  the  influence 
of  his  eldest  brother,  William 
Wallace  Chandler,  then  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Cleveland  & 
Pittsburg  i-ailway,  he  was  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Western 
Union  telegraph  office  at  Bellaire, 
O.  Early  in  1859  he  was  promoted 
to  a  position  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Cleveland  &  Pittsburg  railway  company  at  Pitts- 
burg, and  three  months  later  he  was  appointed 
agent  of  that  company  at  Manchester,  opposite  Pitts- 
burg, which  was  then  an  important  point  in  the  ship- 
ment and  delivery  of  heavy  freight,  and  served  as  an 
outer  depot  for  Pittsburg.  On  June  1,  1863,  he  en- 
tered the  United  States  military  telegraph  service  as 
cipher  operator  in  the  war  department  at  Washing- 
ton, and  in  the  following  October,  in  addition  to  his 
work  as  cipher  operator,  lie  was  made  disbursing 
clerk  for  Gen.  Thomas  T.  Eckert,  superintendent  of 
the  department  of  the  Potomac.  In  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  he  frequently  visited  the  armies  in  the 
field,  and  became  personally  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  chief  officers  of  the  government,  including  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton.  In  1866,  be- 
■  fore  the  general  consolidation  of  the  several  telegraph 
interests  in  the  United  States  into  one  company  had 
been  fully  organized,  Mr.  Chandler  was  made  chief 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  general  superintendent  of 
the  eastern  division,  and  was  also  placed  in  charge 
of  the  transatlantic  cable  traffic,  which  had  then 
just  begun.  On  the  appointment  of  George  B.  Pres- 
cott  as  electrician  of  the  Western  Union  company, 
Mr.  Chandler  was,  in  addition  to  these  duties,_  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  as  superintendent  of  the  sixth 
district  of  the  eastern  division.  He  continued  in 
these  several  positions  until  January,  1875,  when, 
soon  after  the  election  of  Gen.  Eckert  as  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  tele- 
graph company,  Mr.  Chandler  was  made  assistant 
general  manager  of  that  company.  A  few  months 
later  he  was  appointed  secretary,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  ho  was  made  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  subsequently  treasurer,  vice-president,  and 
in  1879  president,  occupying  the  latter  position  until 
the  complete  absorption  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
company  by  the  Western  Union  in  1883.  The  prop- 
erty was,  however,  combined  with  that  of  the  West- 
ern Union  as  to  its  operation  in  1881,  and  his  duties 
after  that  time  were  only  such  as  were  rnade  legally 
necessary  by  its  separate  corporate  existence.  In 
October,  1881,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Ful- 
ler electrical  company,  which  was  one  of  the  first  to 
undertake  the  development  of  the  arc  system  of  elec- 
tric lighting.  In  December,  1884,  he  was  employed  as 
counsel  by  the  Postal  telegraph  and  cable  company, 
at  the  instance  of  John  W.  Mackay,  and  in  1885  he 
was  appointed  receiver  of  the  property  of  that  com- 


pany by  the  supreme  court  of  Kew  York.  Upon  the 
reorganization  of  the  company,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  general  manager.  In  connection  with  his 
care  of  the  property  of  that  companj^,  the  general 
management  of  the  then  newly  organized  "United 
Lines  telegraph  company  was  a.ssigned  to  him,  that 
company  having  purchased  the  lines  formerly  known 
as  the  Bankers  &  Merchants,  which  property  sub- 
sequently became  a  part  of  the  Postal.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  was  made  a  director,  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  and  a  vice-president  of  the  Com- 
mercial cable  company  and  of  the  Pacific  postal 
telegraph  company;  a  director,  and  subsequently 
president  of  the  Commercial  telegraph  company.  It 
was  mainly  through  his  efforts  that  the  control  of 
the  plant  of  this  latter  company  was  sold  to  the  New 
York  stock  exchange,  and  Mr.  Chandler  became 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  New  York 
quotation  company.  He  was  president  of  the  Brook- 
lyn district  telegraph  company  during  the  first  three 
years  of  its  existence,  and  continues  to  be  a  member 
of  its  board  of  directors.  He  is  president  of  the 
American  district  telegraph  company  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  of  the  Quotation  company  in  Boston, 
which  serves  the  stock  exchange  and  many  other 
customers  in  that  city.  Immediately  after  the  West- 
ern Union  telegraph  company  acquired  possession 
of  the  telegraph  system  built  up  by  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  railway  company,  in  1887,  Mr.  Chandler 
was  invited  to  confer  with  certain  of  the  principal 
owners  and  officers  of  the  Western  Union  company, 
which  resulted  in  completing  arrangements  for  the 
discontinuance  of  destructive  methods  of  competi- 
tion. This  condition  has  since  continued  with  great 
benefit  to  the  telegraph  companies  and  for  the  public. 
The  magnificent  new  building  of  the  Postal  telegraph 
company  now  (1893)  in  process  of  erection,  at  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Murray  streets.  New  York, 
is  Mr.  Chandler's  project,  and  he  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  having  the  work  in  charge.  In  addition 
to  his  telegraph  interests,  Mr.  Chandler  is  executor 
of  a  large  estate  in  Brooklyn.  He  married,  Oct.  11, 
1864,  Marilla  Eunice  Stedman  of  West  Randolph, 
Vt.,  and  has  two  sons,  Albert  Eckert  and  Willis 
Derwin. 

MOTT,  Henry  Augustus,  Jr.,  chemist,  was 
born  at  Clifton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  23,  1852. 
His    grandfather  was  the  famous    Dr.   Valentine 
Mott.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Columbia  College  School 
of  Mines  in  1873,  with  the  de- 
gree of  Engineer  of  Mines, 
and  that  of  Bachelor  of  Phil- 
osophy.    In  1875  he  received 
his  doctorate  in  course,  and 
immediately  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  technical  chemistry. 
His  connection  with  the  man- 
ufacture  of   artificial  butter 
dates    from   its  introduction 
into  the  United  States,  and 
his  system  of  preventing  its 
crystallization  made  the  com- 
mercial success  of  that  pro- 
duct practicable.  Prof.  Mott's 
Investigations  in  the  domain 
of  food  products  have  been 
numerous  and  extensive.   His 
services  as  a  scientific  expert 
have  often  been  called  for  be- 
fore the  courts.     He  became 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  New  York  Medical 
College  and  Hospital  for  Women,  in  1881,  and  held 
the  position  until  1886.     He  was  the  first  scientist  to 
question  the  validity  of  the  wave  theory  of  sound. 
His    published  writings    include:    "The    Air  We 
Breathe  and  Ventilation,"  "Was  Man  Created?" 
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"The  Chemist's  Manual,"  and  contributions  to  the 
leading  scientific  journals.  His  latest  investigations 
and  papers  have  been  prosecuted  and  written  to  es- 
tablish the  entitative  nature  of  force,  the  professor 
claiming  that  it  has  as  much  objective  existence  as 
matter,  though  not  material.  The  Florida  university- 
gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1886.  He  is  a 
member  of  foreign  and  American  scientific  societies, 
and  as  an  authority  in  scientific  research  is  already 
fully  acknowledged,  and  his  deliberate  judgments 
are  unquestioned.  The  latest  (1890)  official  position 
is  that  of  chemist  to  the  New  York  Medico-Legal 
society.  For  three  years  he  has  delivered  lectures 
to  the  workiagmen  of  New  York  city  under  the 
auspices  of  the  board  of  education. 

McBBYDE,  Jolin  Mclia,:en,  educator  (presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  South  Carolina),  was  born 
at  Abbeville  C.  H.,  S.  C,  Jan.  1,  1846,  of  Scotch 
parentage.  He  was  prepared 
for  college  in  the  private 
schools  of  his  native  town, 
and  in  December,  1857,  en- 
tered the  sophomore  class  of 
South  Carolina  college.  In 
the  fall  of  1860  he  matriculat- 
ed at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  following  year 
entered  the  Confederate  army, 
serving  first  in  the  infantry, 
and  later  in  the  cavalry.  Ill 
health  obliged  Mr.  McBryde 
to  retire  from  active  service, 
and  in  September,  1863,  was 
appointed  to  a  position  in  the 
C.  S.  A.  treasury,  and  soon  be- 
came head  of  the  division.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  war  he  engaged 
in  farming  in  Buckingham, 
Va.,  devoting  his  leisure  to 
study.  In  1867  be  removed  to  Albemarle  county 
near  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  continued  his 
scientific  studies,  also  taking  an  active  part  in  organ- 
izing farmers'  clubs,  and  was  elected  president  Of 
the  famous  Belmont  farmers'  club.     Mr.  McBryde 

■  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  farmers'  organizations, 
and  also  prepared  an  important  paper  on  agricultural 
education  by  direction  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  In  1879  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture  and  botany  in  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  and  there  conducted  a  series  of  agri- 
cultural experiments,  the  results  of  which  were 
published    and  made  him  known  throughout  the 

■  country.  In  May,  1882,  he  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  agriculture  in  the  College  of  South  Carolina,  the 
University  of  Tennessee  having  made  every  effort 
to  retain  him,  but  Mr.  McBryde  returned  to  his  na- 
tive state,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  faculty,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  President  William  Porcher 
Miles.  The  labor  of  reorganizing  and  reopening 
the  college,  which  had  been  closed  as  a  literary 
institution  since  1873,  at  once  devolved  upon  him. 
The  buildings  were  in  a  wretched  condition,  and 
unfurnished.  By  laborious  and  untiring  efforts,  Mr. 
McBryde  succeeded  in  having  everything  ready 
for  the  opening  in  October,  and  acted  as  chairman 
until  May,  1883,  when  he  was  unanimou.sly  elected 
president.  In  1881  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  and  offered  a  very  large 
salary,  but  declined  on  account  of  the  arduous  duties 
of  the  position.  In  1888,  when  the  college  was  re- 
organized and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  university, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  presidency,  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  same  year  was  made  director  of  the  experi- 
ment station  of  South  Carolina,  established  under  the 
Hatch  act.     Dr.  McBryde  has  published  numerous 
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addresses,  chiefly  on  agricultural  subjects,  and  has 
published  three  reports  of  experimental  work  in 
South  Carolina.  When  elected  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  South  Carolina,  he  had  only  seven  other  pro- 
fessors, and  one  laboratory.  It  now  has  (1893)  as  a 
university,  twenty-eight  teachers,  and  nine  labora- 
tories, besides  numerous  reading-rooms  and  other 
valuable  additions,  taking  a  rank  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing institutions  of  the  South.  In  1888  Mr.  McBryde 
retired  from  general  educational  work,  in  which  he 
had  made  such  eminent  success,  and  has  since  at- 
tended solely  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  university.  The  institution  over  which  he  pre- 
sides was  chartered  in  1801  as  the  South  Carolina 
college,  and  in  1803  was  opened  for  students.  It 
continued  in  successful  operation  until  1863,  when  its 
buildings  were  taken  for  a  hospital  by  the  U.  S, 
government,  and  in  1876  it  was  again  closed  on  ac- 
count of  the  unsettled  political  condition  of  the 
South.  From  1879-82  its  buildings  were  used  by 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  South 
Carolina,  and  in  the  latter  year  it  was  reopened  as 
the  South  Carolina  college,  a  branch  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  which  at  that  time  also  in- 
cluded the  Citidal  Military  academy  at  Charleston, 
and  Claflin  college  for  colored  students  at  Orange- 
burg. In  1888  the  college  at  Columbia  was  made 
the  imiversity,  with  branches  as  before  at  Charleston 
and  Orangeburg.  Its  history  is  a  brilliant  one,  hav- 
ing had  as  its  presidents  and  professors  a  long  line 
of  distinguished  men,  and  has  graduated  many  men 
who  subsequently  became  distinguished  as  jurists 
and  statesmen.  Through  Dr.  McBryde's  continued 
efforts  it  is  now  admirably  organized,  has  a  large 
corps  of  teachers,  well  equipped  laboratories  in  every 
department  of  science,  and  various  advanced  courses 
of  study.  The  buildings  and  grounds  are  spacious 
and  handsome.  Dr.  McBryde  is  a  man  of  scholarly 
attainments,  clear  judgment,  and  is  a  fine  disciplin- 
arian. In  1884  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian  univer- 
sity at  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  and  in  1887  that  of  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Tennessee.  He  is  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Miller  board  of  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  corresponding  member  of  the  Elislia 
Mitchell  scientific  society  of  North  Carolina,  Fel- 
low of  the  American  geographical  society,  and  of 
the  American  statistical  association. 

WADLEY,  Moses,  lumber  manufacturer  and 
railroad  contractor,  was  born  at  Brentwood,  N.  H., 
Apr.  39,  1833.  Mr.  Wadley  came  of  the  best  and 
oldest  Puritan  stock  of  New 
England,  and  exemplified  the 
finest  qualities  of  that  strong 
and  brainful  blood.  His  pa- 
rents were  Capt.  Dole  and  Sarah 
(Colcord)  Wadley,  of  whose  six 
children  the  four  hearty,  firm- 
willed,  stately  sons  came  to  Geor- 
gia from  1833  to  1838,  and  have 
left  their  impress  upon  that  great 
state.  Tlie  family  dwelling,  their 
birthplace,  is  a  typical  New  Eng- 
land home.  Mr.  Wadley  settled 
in  Georgia  in  1838,  a  youth  of 
sixteen.  He  went  into  the  lum- 
ber business  in  middle  Georgia, 
along  the  Central  railroad  from 
Savannah  to  Macon,  and  was  a 
pioneer  in  improving  sawmill 
methods,  originating  on  a  large 
scale  the  sawing  of  the  bridge 
timber  in  the  state.  He  married  Mary  Clark,  a 
gifted  and  intellectual  lady  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in 
August,  1860,  and  went  to  Louisiana,  where  he  was 
engaged  for  two  years  in  fulfilling  large  bridge  con- 
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tracts  on  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  and  Texas 
railroad,  the  latter  part  of  the  time  acting  as  his  own 
civil  engineer.  He  returned  to  Georgia  in  1862,  and 
gave  his  entire  attention  to  the  lumber  business. 
He  moved  his  home  to  the  sand  hills  near  Augusta, 
m  the  fall  of  1881.  Mr.  Wadley  was  a  large-brained 
man  ot  broad  conceptions,  unerring  judgment  of  men 
"■"^  r,  j^'"d^®  transactions,  and  sagacious  business 
naethods.  Sensitive,  domestic,  modest,  pure  hearted, 
of  rigid  integrity,  alive  to  responsibility,  charitable 
and  sympathetic,  eager  to  help  the  eflorts  of  others, 
he  exerted  a  marked  influence  and  left  a  rare  repute 
to  his  family.  Unwilling  to  accept  offices  of  trust 
and  honor,  his  chief  achievement  was  the  public 
benefaction  of  opening  the  way  to  broaden  the  great 
lumber  industry  of  Georgia.  Mr.  "Wadley  died  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  Jan.  6,  1887. 

STAK.KEY,  George  B.,  physician,  was  born  in 
Kennebec  county,  Me.,  Jan.  3,  1'833.  His  parents 
died  when  he  was  quite  young.  There  was  no  in- 
heritance for  him,  hence  he  was  compelled  to  toil  for 
his  subsistence  in  rural  employments,  spending  but 
ten  weeks  of  each  year  at  the  dis- 
trict schools.  A  noted  woman 
preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
of  which  his  parents  had  been 
members,  observing  the  sterling 
qualities  in  the  lad,  sent  him  for 
two  years,  at  her  expense,  to  the 
New  England  Friends'  institution 
at  Providence,  R.  I., where  he  laid 
the  foundation  for  an  English  and 
scientific  education.  After  teach- 
ing school  one  year  he  entered 
Colby  university  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  1846,  taking  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class.  For  several 
years  he  taught  mathematics  and 
the  classics  in  the  Friends'  insti- 
tution at  Providence,  R.  I.  In 
1855  he  was  graduated  in  medi- 
cine from  Hahnemann  college, 
Philadelphia.  After  practicing 
two  years  in  Reading,  Pa. ,  he  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  and  in  1859  was  elected  to 
the  chair  of  anatomy  in  Hahnemann  college.  From 
1860-64  he  was  professor  of  surgery  in  the  same  in- 
stitution. The  crowning  work  of  his  life  was  begun 
in  1869  by  appropriating  and  administering  com- 
pound oxygen  as  a  remedial  agent  in  medical  prac- 
tice. He  was  not  long  in  demonstrating  that  it  con- 
tained all  the  curative  powers  he  claimed  for  it;  a 
continuation  of  his  investigations  and  experiments 
resulted  in  1875  in  the  application  of  the  "  Compound 
Oxygen  home  treatment,"  which  proved  to  be  en- 
tirely practicable.  The  success  thus  attained  launch- 
ed him  upon  a  new  professional  life,  and  his  recently 
acquired  knowledge  in  the  healing  art  soon  became 
widely  known.  His  new  system  of  treatment  only 
required  competent  assistance  in  the  work  to  put  it 
into  practice.  In  1877  he  found  the  indispensable 
assistant  in  Dr.  G.  E.  Palen,  a  graduate  of  Yale  and 
of  the  Albany  medical  college,  who,  upon  investi- 
gation, became  in  full  sympathy  with  the  new  treat- 
ment, which  they  soon  spread  far  and  wide,  seeing 
its  healing  virtues  tested  and  appreciated  by  many 
men  and  women  occupying  foremost  places  in 
statesmanship,  literature,  and  mercantile  pursuits. 

FIEIrDEB.,  George  Bragg,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  July  24,  1843.  He  is  the  only 
son  of  James  Fairman  Fielder,  and  was  educated  at 
public  and  private  schools  in  his  native  town.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Dickinson  lyceum,  Jersey 
City,  and  Selleck's  school,  Norwalk,  Conn.  Soon 
after  leaving  school,  Mr.  Fielder  engaged  in  the 
banking  business,  and  subsequently  with  his  father 


built  the  New  Jersey  Southern  and  New  York,  N'Sw 
Hampshire,  and  WiHimantic  railroad.  Mr.  Fielder 
enlisted  as  private  in  the  21st  regiment  of  New  Jer- 
sey state  volunteers  in  1863.  He  was  soon  promoted 
to  sergeant-major,  afterward  second  lieutenant  and 
brevet  first  lieutenant.  He  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  (St. 
Mary's  Heights),  in  May,  1863,  and 
after  being  a  prisoner  for  eight 
months,  was  exchanged  by  general 
order  of  the  war  department  and 
mustered  out  of  service  in  1864. 
Capt.  Fielder  was  in  the  engage- 
ment with  Col.  Van  Houten  when 
that  officer  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  remained  with  him  until 
his  death,  exposing  himself  to  the 
greatest  peril,  which  ensured  his 
subsequent  imprisonment.  Capt. 
Fielder  is  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
a  past  commander  of  post  No.  3  and 
post  department  commander  of  the 
state  of  New  Jersey.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  military  ordei-  of  the 
loyal  legion  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  seven  years  served  as  captain  of  the  New  Jer- , 
sey  state  militia.  He  married  Eleanor  A.  BrinkerhoS, 
only  daughter  of  Judge  Brinkerhoff,  and  has  two 
sons,  James  F.  and  George  B.  He  has  lived  in  his 
present  residence,  which  he  owns,  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  is  the  possessor  of  a  valuable  library  that 
contains  a  choice  collection  of  books  of  art  andlitera- 
ture.  He  is  the  present  register  of  deeds  of  the 
county,  serving  a  second  term. 

HILli,  Robert  H. ,  educator,  was  born  in  Ala- 
bama Apr.  9,  1856.  He  resided  on  a  farm,  and  the 
only  educational  advantages  he  obtained  were  those 
afforded  by  the  country  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
home.  In  1876  he  went  to  Texas,  where  he  entered 
college,  and  remained  for  four  years,  making  his  ex- 
penses by  teaching  penmanship  for 
one  hour  each  day.  He  took  both 
a  literary  and  a  business  course,  and 
afterward  went  North,  where  he 
thoroughly  prepared  himself  in  one 
of  the  best  institutions  for  the  work 
of  his  subsequent  career.  In  1880 
he  returned  to  Waco,  Texas,  and 
with  only  $65  to  his  credit,  opened 
Hill's  Business  College.  He  began 
with  one  student,  but  the  institu- 
tion steadily  advanced  under  his 
efficient  direction,  and  the  attend- 
ance in  1891  numbered  300  students 
daily,  and  as  many  as  400  during 
the  year.  This  college  ranks  with 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  having  overshadowed  all 
similar  institutions  in  its  own  state, 
and  now  attracting  a  continually  increasing  patron- 
age from  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri.  Mr.  Hill 
is  thoroughly  up  with  the  times  in  all  the  work  of 
his  profession.  He  is  the  author  of  the  course  of 
business  training  used  in  his  school,  the  beneficent 
results  of  which  are  fully  attested  by  the  universal 
success  of  its  graduates.  He  has  visited  all  the  lead- 
ing business  colleges  of  America  and  Europe,  closely 
scrutinizing  their  methods,  with  the  view  of  more 
thoroughly  perfecting  his  own.  During  his  brief 
business  career,  he  has  accumulated  $75,000  worth 
of  property.  Matters  of  charity  receive  from  him 
practical  consideration,  while  all  public  enterprises 
for  the  advancement  of  his  city  and  state  enlist  his 
earnest  support. 
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DOBGE,  William  Earl,  merchant,  was  born 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  4,  1805.  William  Dodge, 
his  first  American  ancestor,  reached  Salem,  Mass., 
from  England,  July  10,  1629;  this  William's  brother 
■was  Ricliard  Dodge,  and  from  the  two  came  families 
which  are  found  in  almost  eveiy  state  in  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  David  Low  Dodge,  William  E.  's  father, 
was  a  merchant  and  manufacturer,  and  as  head  of 
the  Bozrah  manufacturing  company  erected  the  first 
cotton  mill  in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  He  was  a 
man  of  profound  religious  convictions,  wrote  articles 
for  the  "Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine,"  and 
was  the  first  president  of  the  New  York  peace  so- 
ciety. William  E.'s  mother  was  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Aaron  Cleveland,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
necticut general  assembly,  introduced  a  bill  in  that 
body  (about  1775)  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
state.  In  1831  he  was  the  subject  of  deep  religious 
impression,  and  forthwith  took  active  part  in  relig- 
ious labor.  He  began  his  mercantile  career  in  1818, 
as  a  boy  in  a  wholesale  dry- 
goods  store  in  Pearl  street.  New 
York,  to  which  city  his  father 
had  removed.  In  1819  the  fam- 
ily returned  to  Connecticut,  and 
the  son  became  clerk  in  the 
country  store  at  Bozrahville. 
His  father  opened  a  dry-goods 
store  in  New  York  six  years 
after  this,  and  the  son  was  his 
assistant.  In  1827  he  began  the 
dry-goods  bu.siness  on  his  own 
account,  at  213  Pearl  street,  in 
that  city,  and  married  Melissa, 
daughter  of  Anson  G.  Phelps 
of  New  York,  June  24,  1828. 
In  1833,  after  fifteen  years'  con- 
nection with  the  dry -goods 
trade,  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  his  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Phelps,  in  the  metal  business, 
■  and  the  firm  of  Phelps,  Dodge  & 

Co. ,  still  existent  and  widely  known,  came  into  being. 
The  partners  were  A.  6.  Phelps,  W.  E.  Dodge,  and 
Daniel  James,  the  last  named  conducting  the  busi- 
ness in  Liverpool,  Eng.,  for  forty-eight  years,  with 
local  partners,  under  the  title  of  Phelps,  James  & 
Co.  Subsequently  Anson  G.  Phelps,  Jr.,  James 
Stokes,  William  B.  Dodge,  Jr.,  and  D.  Willis  James, 
became  partners;  also,  later  on,  other  sons  of  the 
older  members.  William  E.  Dodge  continued  in 
tliis  partnership  until  his  death,  being  eminently 
successful  in  the  acquisition  of  fortune.  In  1836  he 
invested  largely  in  timber  lands,  near  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  and  afterward  purchased  extensive  wood-land 
tracts  in  Canada,  and  in  the  state  of  Georgia.  In 
1870  the  state  of  Georgia,  as  a  compliment  to  him 
for  the  interest  he  manifested  in  the  progress  of  the 
South,  created  a  separate  county,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Dodge.  He  had  other  investments  in  the 
pine  lands  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Texas,  be- 
sides being  interested  in  the  copper  mines  of  Lake 
Superior  and  other  districts  in  the  United  States.  A 
rolling  mill  was  established  by  his  firm  at  Derby, 
Conn.,  and  the  village  of  Ansonia,  on  theNaugatuck 
river,  two  miles  above  Derby,  was  built  up  for  the 
manufacturing  operations  of  the  hou.se  of  which  Mr. 
Dodge  was  a  partner.  He  was  the  founder,  and 
until  his  death  one  of  the  most  active  directors  of  the 
Lackawanna  iron  and  coal  company  at  Scranton, 
Pa.  Ironworks  at  Oxford  Furnace,  N.  J.,  and  iron 
mills  and  steel  works  in  Illinois  and  Virginia  were 
also  projected  and  largely  managed  by  him,  for 
years.  In  a  controversy  with  the  U.  S.  government 
concerning  payment  of  certain  duties — -the  eovern- 
rn^tal  claim  being  that  small  items  in  vanous  in- 
"oicesflf  goods  imported  by  his  firm  had  been  under- 


valued, the  house  was  forced  to  pay  a  stipulated 
sum  by  way  of  settlement,  but  was  amply  exonerated 
from  the  charge  of  evil  intent  in  the  transactions  by 
the  report  of  the  U.  S.  commissioner  of  revenue. 
The  publicity  given  to  this  matter  so  stirred  the 
mercantile  community  that  public  sentiment,  so  soon 
as  it  became  intelligent,  rose  in  active  opposition  to 
the  continuance  of  laws  which  left  importers  at  the 
mercy  of  interested  officials  and  offered  a  premium 
to  clerks  to  misrepresent  the  dealings  of  their  em- 
ployers, and  the  result  was  that  in  1874  the  U.  S. 
house  of  representatives,  without  dissenting  voice, 
passed  a  bill  repealing  the  obnoxious  features  of 
those  laws,  and  in  the  U.  S.  senate  the  measure  re- 
ceived an  almost  equally  unanimous  vote.  Soon 
after  this,  Mr.  Dodge  was  elected,  for  the  third  time, 
president  of  the  New  York  chamber  of  commerce. 
By  this  time  he  was  known  as  a  representative  mer- 
chant of  the  metropolis,  and  his  influence  and  activi- 
ties alike  were  far-reaching.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
directors  of  the  New  York  mutual  life  insurance 
company;  a  trustee  of  the  Atlantic  mutual  and  the 
Bowery  insurance  companies;  was  in  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  United  States  trust  company;  of 
the  United  States,  and  then  of  the  Western  union 
telegraph  company;  was  an  original  subscriber  for 
the  Atlantic  cable;  sole  executor  of  the  large  estate 
of  Mr.  Anson  G.  Phelps,  etc.,  etc.  He  was  also  a 
trustee  of  Clinton  Hall,  occupied  by  the  Mercantile 
library,  in  Astor  place.  New  York  city,  and  at  one 
time  treasurer  of  that  beneficent  organization;  life 
member  of  the  New  York  historical  society,  and 
concerned  in  the  establishment  of  the  New  York 
museum  of  art,  and  the  mu.seum  of  natural  history 
in  Central  park,  New  York.  In  1853  he  was  promi- 
nent in  the  establishment  of  the  New  York  citizens' 
association,  whose  object  was  to  secure  an  economi- 
cal and  pure  city  administration;  president  in  1871 
of  an  organizatioh  to  oppose  the  income  tax ;  an  in- 
corporator of  a  proposed  international  society  for  the 
protection  of  immigrants  into  the  United  States. 
His  portrait,  painted  by  Daniel  Huntington,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  academy,  hangs  upon  the  walls 
of  the  New  York  chamber  of  commerce,  and  a 
bronze  statue,  an  admirable  likeness  of  Mr.  Dodge, 
stands  at  Broadway  and  Sixth  avenue  in  the  city 
where  he  spent  his  bu,siness  and  social  life.  His  con- 
nection with  the  promotion  of  railroads  in  the  United 
States  began  at  an  early  date,  and  was  extensive. 
The  construction  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  (now 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western),  enlisted  his  ener- 
gies, and  he  was  one  of  its  directors  for  twelve  years. 
The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  railroad, 
and  the  Central  railroad  of  New  Jersey,  also  had, 
for  years,  the  benefit  of  his  ability,  energy,  and  ex- 
perience in  the  same  capacity.  Mr.  Dodge  was  one 
of  the  early  builders  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Cen- 
tral railroad,  and'for  several  years  its  president,  and 
also  director  of  the  two  lines  subsequently  consoli- 
dated into  the  International  and  Great  Northern 
railroad.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  take  stock 
in  the  New  York  elevated  railroad.  But  in  this 
wide  and  long  connection  with  the  railroad  system, 
he  was  always  the  firm  and  consistent  opposer  of 
Sunday  traffic  and  travel.  Indeed  he  closed  his  con- 
nection with  both  the  Erie  railroad,  and  the  Central 
railroad  of  New  Jersey,  when  Sunday  trains  were 
decided  on,  and  sold  out  his  elevated  railroad  stock 
for  the  same  reason.  In  politics  he  was  a  moderate 
whig,  while  that  party  had  existence,  and  then  an 
active  republican.  In  January,  1861,  he  was  a 
member  of  a  committee  of  twenty-five,  from  the 
New  York  chamber  of  commerce,  which  besought 
congress  to  adopt  measures  to  settle  national  difficul- 
ties without  war,  and  also  sat  in  the  "  peace  confer- 
ence," so  called,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  the  succeed 
ing  month.     His  support  of  the  Federal  government 
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during  the  war  of  1861-65  was  very  hearty  and 
very  helpful;  so  much  so,  that  in  the  New  York  city 
riots  of  1863,  in  opposition  to  the  draft  for  U.  S. 
troops,  intimations  were  heard  that  the  warehouse 
of  his  firm  in  CliflE  street,  with  his  residence  on  Mur- 
ray hill.  New  York  city,  and  his  country  house  at 
Irvington,  N.  Y.,  would  be  attacked  by  the  rioters. 
He  took  part  in  the  movement  which  gave  Gen. 
Grant  his  first  nomination  to  the  U.  S.  presidency, 
and  was  a  presidential  elector  from  the  state  of  New 
York  in  1872,  casting  his  vote  for  Grant  and  Wilson. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  house  of  representa- 
tives in  the  thirty -fourth  congress,  from  the  Eighth 
district,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  he  also  served 
on  the  U.  S.  Indian  commission,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Grant.  Mr.  Dodge  was  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  protective  as  opposed  to  the 
free-trade  system.  He  was,  very  early  in  his  life,  a 
pronounced  advocate  of  temperance,  in  the  ordinary 
understanding  of  the  term,  and  promoted  the  reform 
by  voice,  by  pen,  and  by  pecuniary  con- 
tribution. The  state  asylum  for  inebriates 
at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  the  New  York 
Christian  home  for  intemperate  men,  and 
other  institutions  of  the  kind  were  founded 
by  him,  in  connection  with  others.  When 
a  congressman  and  at  Washington,  he  was 
vice-president  of  the  Congressional  tem- 
perance society.  He  was  president  of  the 
National  temperance  society  and  publica- 
tion house  from  the  date  of  its  organiza- 
tion to  his  death.  The  cause  of  missions 
was  very  near  his  heart  during  his  active 
life.  When  a  young  man  he  became 
a  member  of  the  American  board  of 
commissioners  for  foreign  missions;  in  1857  he  was 
elected  oae  of  its  corporate  members;  in  1864  he  was 
chosen  its  vice-president,  and  this  election  was  an- 
nually repeated  until  his  decease.  He  always  advo- 
cated the  most  aggressive  policy  in  its  work,  and  sup- 
plemented his  activity  by  large  contributions  of 
money  with  which  to  carry  that  out.  Pie  was  also 
for  twelve  years  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  board 
of  foreign  missions  in  the  United  States,  holding  the 
position  when  he  died.  He  was  trustee  of  the  Oahu 
college,  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  and  of  the  Bible  house  of 
Constantinople,  Turkey,  while  he  aided  various  col- 
leges and  training  schools  connected  with  mission- 
aiy  enterprise  in  other  foreign  lands.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Protestant  college 
at  Beirut,  Syria.  His  church  relations  in  New  York 
were  always  with  the  Presbyterian  denomination, 
and  he  was  laborious  in  the  discharge  of  duty  in  the 
various  church  organizations  with  which  he  was 
identified.  Personal  activity  in  religious  effort  was 
habitual  with  him,  and  his  connection  with  the  great 
religious  societies,  such  as  the  American  Bible,  City 
missions,  Sunday-school,  and  Young  Men's  Christian 
association,  was  by  no  means  nominal.  He  was 
often  a  commissioner  to  the  General  assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  in  September,  1880, 
read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  "The  Church 
and  Temperance,"  at  the  second  general  council  of 
the  Presbyterian  alliance,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  As 
first  president  of  the  American  branch  of  the  Evan- 
gelical alliance,  he  presided  at  its  meeting  in  New 
York  city  in  1873.  He  aided  students  preparing  for 
the  ministry,  American  and  others,  for  many  years, 
by  liberal  donations  for  their  support,  and  he  left, 
by  will,  a  fund  of  $50,000  to  continue  that  work. 
His  sympathies  were  catholic  enough  to  include  in 
this  and  other  charities  the  colored  race  in  his  own 
and  other  countries.  The  sustenance  of  such  broad 
benevolence  as  has  been  indicated,  called,  of  course, 
for  the  most  liberal  consecration  of  Mr.  Dodge's 
wealth  to  these  and  other  kindred  ends.  He  kept 
no  record  of  his  gifts,  but  it  is  thought  that  for  many 


years  they  reached  the  sum  of  $100,000  per  annum. 
At  his  funeral  Rev.  Dr.  R.  D.  Hitchcock  said; .  "His 
supreme  and  final  reputation  will  be  that  of  the 
philanthropist.  I  think  I  have  never  known  a  man 
of  wider  charity,  who  worked  along  so  many  lines, 
and  did  so  much,  unaided  and  unseen.  No  form  of 
human  want  or  weakness,  no  possibility  of  benefit  to 
Others,  in  soul  or  body,  seemed  alien  to  him.  He 
served  in  the  ranks,  and  was  never  weary  in  well- 
doing. Benefactions  so  diversified,  so  lavish,  so  in- 
cessant, and  yet  so  sagaciously  bestowed,  this  city 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  witnessed. "  The  golden  wedding 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodge  was  celebrated  at  Irvington, 
N.  Y.,  June  34,  1878.  He  died  in  New  York  city 
Feb.  9,  1883. 

HAWES,  Granville  P.,  judge  and  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Maine  in  1839,  and  was  graduated  from  Bow- 
doin  college  in  1860.  He  afterward  accepted  the 
chair  of  rhetoric  and  literature  in  the  State  college ' 
of  Maryland.  After  graduating  from  the  law  de- 
partment of  Columbia,  he  at  once  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  New  York  city.  He  spent  four  yea];s 
of  active  military  service  in  the  civil  war  on  the 
staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  Wm.  H.  Emory;  at  the  close  of 
the  war  he  immediately  resumed  his  law  practice  in 
New  York  city,  where  he  has  always  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  profession.  In  1879  he  received  the 
nomination  for  the  judgeship  of  the  old  marine  court 
and  was  the  only  repubhcan  elected  on  the  whole 
city  or  county  ticket :  he  was  renominated  by  his 
party  for  this  position  and  came  within  four  hun- 
dred votes  of  winning  when  a  large  vote  was  poll,ed; 
he  was  afterward  nominated  for  the  judgeship  of  the 
superior  court.  It  is  shown  by  statistics  that,  com- 
paratively speaking.  Judge  Hawes  has  polled  more 
republican  votes  than  any  of  his  party  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  He  has  the  reputation  of  having  ele- 
vated the  bench  of  the  marine  court;  his  decisions 
are  seldom  appealed  from,  and  he  has  received 
the  respect  of  the  bar  and  the  public.  He  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  political  affairs  since  1871. 
In  that  year  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  sev- 
enty, who  were  instrumental  in 
electing  William  C.  Havemeyer 
mayor  of  the  city;  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  county  committee,  also 
of  the  committee  which  induced 
congress  to  adopt  the  statutes 
giving  the  "Federal  courts  ju- 
risdiction in  elections  where  a 
United  States  officer  was  to  be 
chosen."  He  was  on  the  com- 
mittee which  prepared  the  Sax- 
ton  reform  bill;  indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  enumerate  his  valuable 
work  in  affairs  of  the .  govern- 
ment. He  has  written  largely  for 
the  magazines,  periodicals  and 
various  law  journals;  has  a  terse, 
clear  manner  of  expression;  is  in- 
terested in  the  various  charitable 
undertakings  of  the  city  government;  is  a  member 
of  the  Union  league  club,  the  University  club,  the 
Bar  association;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  D.  K.  E. 
club,  and  was  president  for  three  years.  He  is  em- 
ployed as  counsel  for  various  railroads  and  wealthy 
corporations.  Mr.  Hawes  believes  that  municipal 
affairs  should  be  conducted  on  a  purely  business 
basis,  and  has  always  remained  stanch  in  his  repub- 
lican principles. 

IZARD,  Balph,  U.  S.  senator,  was  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1743.  He  descended  from  one 
of  the  founders  of  that  colony,  and  fell  heir  to  large 
property,  both  in  land  and  slaves.  As  was  the  cus- 
tom among  wealthy  southerners  in  those  days,  he 
was  sent  to  England  to  be  educated;  entered  Cam- 
bridge university,  where  he  was  graduated,  and  then 
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returned  to  America  and  led  the  life  of  a  young  man 
of  property  and  leisure.  Much  of  his  time  was 
passed  in  New  York,  where  he  was  a  friend  of 
Lieut. -Gov.  DeLancey,  whose  niece  he  married.  In 
1771  he  went  to  England,  and  during  the  next  three 
years  lived  in  London,  in  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Edmund  Burke  and  other  distinguished  men  of  the 
time.  As  soon,  however,  as  difficulties  arose  between 
the  American  colonies  and  Great  Britain,  the  patri- 
otic sentiments  of  Izard  induced  him  to  side  with 

his  native  country  and  he  retired 

to  the  continent.  '  On  December 
30,  1776,  lie  was  appointed  by 
the  Continental  congress  commis- 
sioner at  the  court  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany.  The  prosecu- 
tion of  whatever  duties  were  at- 
tached to  this  office,  however,  did 
not  necessitate  a  residence  in  Tus- 
cany, and  Izard  remained  in  Paris 
and  was  prominent  in  the  troubles 
which  existed  among  the  Amer- 
ican agents  in  that  city.  He  was 
opposed  to  Franklin  and  Deane, 
and  sustained  the  pretensions  of 
Arthur  Lee.  In  1780  he  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  on 
reporting  at  Gen.  Washing- 
ton's headquarters  chanced 
to  make  his  appearance  at  the 
■  very  moment  when  the  treach- 
ery of  Benedict  Arnold  was  discovered.  From  this 
time  forward  Izard  interested  himself  deeply  in  the 
patriot  cause.  When  it  became  desirable  on  the 
part  of  congress  to  arrange  for  buying  ships  of  war 
in  Europe,  he  voluntarily  came  forward  and  pledged 
his  estate  as  security  for  the  necessaiy  funds.  He 
had  such  appreciation  of  the  capacity  of  Gen.  Greene 
that  he  urged  his  appointment  to  the  command  of 
the  southern  army  after  the  disasters  which  befell 
Gates,  and  for  this  certainly  deserved  the  gratitude 
of  the  colonies.  In  1782  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Continental  congress,  and  from  1789  to  1795  U.  S. 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  a  portion  of  the 
time  president  ■pro  tern,  of  the  senate.  Mr.  Izard 
stood  very  high  in  the  regard  and  confidence  of  Gen. 
Washington,  and  was  universally  considered  to  be 
a  man  of  absolute  integrity  and  possessed  of 
marked  ability.  At  the  same  time  he  was  violent  in 
his  temper  and  practically  useless  as  a  diplomatist. 
Mr.  Izard  died  at  South  Bay,  near  Charleston,  May 
30,  1804. 

IZABD,  George,  son  of  the  former,  major-gen- 
eral U.  S.  A.,  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1777. 
He  received  an  university  education,  traveled  for 
some  time  in  Europe,  and  in  1794  was  appointed 
lieutenant  of  artillery.  Four  years  later  he  was  en- 
gineer of  fortifications  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  1799 
he  was  appointed  captain,  but  resigned  in  1803.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1813  he  re-entered  the 
service  as  colonel  of  the  3d  artillery.  The  following 
year  he  was  made  brigadier-general,  and  in  1814 
major-general.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  career  be- 
yond these  military  facts,  except  that  from  March, 
1835,  to  1838,  he  was  governor  of  Arkansas  territory. 
He  wrote  and  publislied  "OlHcial  Correspondence 
with  the  War  Department  in  1814  and  1815  "  (Phila- 
delphia, 1816).  He  died  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Nov. 
23,  1838. 

BOBINSON,  Walter  Augustin,  educator, 
was  born  in  East  Orrington,  Me.,  Dec.  15, 1854.  His 
father,  Harrison  Robinson,  was  of  Scotch-Irish  par- 
entage, and  was  noted  for  his  ingenuity  in  the  inven- 
tion and  application  of  machines  to  the  different 
industries  with  which  he  was  connected.  His  mother 
was  of  English  parentage,  with  a  fair  education, 
great  common  sense,  and  with  the  power  of  inspiring 


her  children  with  the  purpose  to  become  useful  and 
honorable  members  of  society.  Walter  Robinson 
was  graduated  from  the  Bangor  grammar  school  in 
1868,  from  the  high-school  in  1873,  and  from  Bow- 
doin  college  in  1876,  having  taken  a  complete  class- 
ical course.  He  was  at  once  elected  principal  of 
Fryeburg  academy,  resigning  before  the  year  was 
out  to  accept  the  principalship  of  the  Orange  (Mass.) 
high-school,  where  he  remained  three  years,  during 
which  time  the  school  was  carefully  graded,  two 
courses  of  study  were  adopted,  and  the  attendance 
doubled.  For  six  months  during  the  next  year  Mr. 
Robinson  studied  law  in  Bangor,  and  then  was  called 
to  the  principalship  of  Washington  academy.  East 
Machias,  Me.  In  July,  1881,  Mr.  Robinson  was  made 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Franklin,  N.  H. ,  and 
superintendent  of  schools,  which  position  he  resigned 
in  1889  to  accept  the  sub-mastership  of  the  Eliot 
school  in  Boston,  where  he  is  now  teaching.  Mr. 
Robinson's  work  in  Franklin  in  grading  the  schools, 
conducting  teachers'  meetings,  and  introducing  indi- 
vidual work  in  chemistry  and  physics,  with  the  high 
standing  the  graduates  of  the  schools  took,  gave  him 
his  reputation  as  a  prominent  educator  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  led  to  his  being  elected  to  tlie  presi- 
dency of  the  State  teachers'  association,  and  to  oflicps. 
in  the  National  educational  association,  and  Ameri- 
can institute  of  instruction. 

SCREVEN,  James  Proctor,  state  senator  and 
railroad  president,  was  born  near  Blufflton,  May 
River,  S.  C,  Oct.  11,  1799.  He  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Screven,  who  left  Eng- 
land, and  settled  at  Kittery,  Me.,  about  1640,  but 
under  religious  persecution  moved  to  South  Caro- 
lina, soon  after  Charleston  was  settled,  and  found-' 
ed  the  first  Baptist  church  in  that  state ;  also 
lineally  descended  from  Thomas  Smith,  landgrave, 
under  patent  of  May  13,  1691,  and  governor  of 
South  Carolina.  He  was  a  grandnephew  of  Gen. 
-Tames  Screven,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  a 
skirmish  near  Midway,  Liberty  county,  Ga.,  and 
died  Nov.  24,  1778.  He  was  educated  at  the  Savan- 
nah Chatham  academy,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moses 
Waddell's  school  near  Abbeville,  S.  C,  and  was 
graduated  with  honor  in  1817  at 
Columbia  college,  S.  C.  He  began 
medical  study  in  Dr.  Wm.  War- 
iug's  office.  Savannah,  and  was 
graduated  in  1820  from  Jefferson 
medical  college,  Philadelphia. 
He  continued  his  medical  study 
in  London  and  Paris,  traveled  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1833,  began  practice  in 
Savannah.  Dr.  Screven  soon  be- 
came health  officer  and  alderman. 
In  1835  he  withdrew  from  prac- 
tice, and  devoted  himself  to  agri- 
culture, in  which  he  held  large 
interests.  Returning  to  reside  in 
Savannah,  he  was  re-elected  alder- 
man in  1849,  and  was  acting 
mayor  at  a  time  when  all  the  alder- 
men of  the  city,  save  himself  and 
one  other,  were  stricken  with  yellow  fever.  In  1855 
he  was  elected  state  senator,  and  in  1856  mayor  of 
Savannah.  Meanwhile  he  had  become  president  of 
the  Savannah,  Albany  and  Gulf,  and  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf,  railroad  companies,  the  construction  of 
whose  railroads  was  begun  and  carried  almost  to 
completion  under  his  administration.  These  rail- 
road companies  were  after  his  death  consolidated 
under  the  name  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  railroad 
company,  and  are  now  known  as  the  Savannah, 
Florida  and  Western  railroad  company.  His  char- 
acteristics were  an  acute  and  comprehensive  intellect 
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and  an  energy  of  will  and  perseverance  of  industry, 
which  would  have  made  him  a  man  of  mark  any- 
where and  everywhere.  Cool,  resolute  and  saga- 
cious, he  was  deterred  by  no  difficulties,  and  over- 
came obstacles  by  efforts  almost  superhuman.  He 
was  for  many  years  the  captain  of  the  Savannah 
volunteer  guards,  one  of  the  oldest  military  organiza- 
tions in  the  state.  He  was  one  of  the  benefactors  of  his 
city,  and  left  a  lasting  impress  for  good  upon  its  life. 
His  residence  was  erected  in  the  last  century,  and 
covered  the  historic  ground  used  for  the  colonial  as- 
sembly. He.married,in  1826,  Hannah  Georgia  Bryan, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Bryan,  member  of  congress,  and 
great-granddaughter  of  Jonathan  Bryan,  a  distin- 
guished patriot  of  the  revolution.  His  son,  John 
bereven,  succeeded  him  as  president  of  his  railroad, 
as  mayor  and  legislator.  Dr.  Screven  died  July  16, 
1859.  •' 

LEVERETT,  Sir  John,  colonial  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  was  born  in  England  in  1616.  In 
1633  he  came  with  his  father  (Thomas)  a  gentleman 
of  property,  and  alderman  of  Boston,  in  England, 
to  America,  and  settled  at  Boston  in  Massachusetts. 
Here  he  became  distinguished,  commanding  a  part 
of  the  militia  raised  for  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Narragansett  In- 
dians. He  was  also  captain  of  the 
ancient  and  honorable  artillery  of 
Boston.  In  1644  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  sided  with  the  parliament- 
ary party; also  became  intimate  with 
Oliver  Cromwell.  He  was  back  in 
America  within  a  few  years,  and  in 
1651, '52  and  '53,  and  in  1663, '64  and 
'65,  was  a  deputy  from  Boston  in 
the  Massachusetts  general  court. 
During  a  part  of  his  legislative  ser- 
vice he  was  speaker  of  the  house. 
Leverett  was  also  colonial  agent  in 
England  from  1655  to  1663.  From 
1665  to  1671  he  served  as  one  of  the 
Massachusetts  governor's  council. 
From  1663  to  1673  he  filled  the 
office  of  major-general  of  the  col- 
onial militia.  In  1671-73  he  was 
deputy  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
succeeding  Richard  Bellingham  as  governor  in  the 
latter  year.  His  discharge  of  state  executive  duties 
was  continued  until  1679.  Leverett  was  among  the 
illustrious  fathers  of  New  England,  conducting  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  through  the  difficulties  of 
King  Philip's  war — a  man  "profoundly  religious, 
largely  experienced  in  civil  and  military  action, 
sagacious,  well  instmcted,  cautious,  and  bold  —  in 
short,  quite  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  a  peculiarly 
responsible  public  career."  For  his  services  in  the 
contest  with  King  Philip,  he  was  knighted  (1676)  by 
Charles  H.     He  died  at  Boston  March  16,  1679. 

FISK,  Wilbur,  clergyman  and  educator,  was 
born  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Aug.  31,  1792.  Up  to  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  had  not  been  at  school  for  more 
than  two  or  three  years.  Then  he  went  to  an  acad- 
emy at  Peacham,  in  his  native  state.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  sophomore  class  in  the  University  of 
Vermont  in  July,  1813,  but  in  the  spring  of  1814  he 
entered  the  junior  class  of  Brown  university,  R.  I., 
and  was  graduated  from  there  in  1815.  He  began 
the  study  of  law,  but  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Lyndon,  Vt., 
March  14,  1818,  and  joined  the  New  England  con- 
ference on  probation  in  the  following  June.  His 
pastoral  life  was  brief,  but  remarkably  successful. 
At  Craftsbury,  Vt.,  a  revival  attendant  upon  his 
labors  drew  in  many  of  the  best  citizens  as  converts, 
and  a  new  church  was  built  for  the  rapidly  growing 
society.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Charlestown,  Mass.  On  Aug.  10th  of 
IU.-12. 


that  year,  at  a  camp-meeting  at  Wellfleet,  on  Cape 
Cod,  he  was  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  religious 
experience.     He  had  just  engaged  in  vocal  prayer, 
and  _"  was  in  the   very  act    of   asking    for   holy 
baptism,  when  nature  sank  under  the  power  of  God. 
Being  unable  to  stand,,  he  was  supported  by  miriis- 
terial  brethren."    From  this  period  Mr..  Fisk  dated 
his  experience  of  what  has  been  styled,    "perfect 
love."     In  recalling  this  occurrence  he  spoke  of 
the  event,  with  its  impelling  spiritual  causes,  as  a 
supernatural  work  of  grace,  leading  him  into  a  higher 
Christian  life  than  he  had  known,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  discern  anything  different  in  kind  in  his  subse- 
quent religious  development  from  that  of  any  gen- 
uine Christian.     His  ministry  at  Charlestown  was 
fruitful,  but  under  the  excessive  strain  which  he  put 
upon  himself  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  was. un- 
able to  preach  until  the  spring  of  1823.     June  7, 
1833,  he  married  Ruth  Peck  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
In  September,  1825,  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  ] 
Wesleyan  academy  at  Wilbraham,  Mass.,. to  which' 
place  the  institution  had  been  removed  from  New- 
market, N.  H.,  and  accepting  the  position,  served" 
also  as  pastor  of  the  local  church.     His  success  in, 
its  administration  was  pronounced.     Meanwhile,  h'e. 
came  to  be  known  as  a  strong  theological  controver- 
sialist. In  1828  he  made  a  report  from 
its  committee  on '  education,  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  general  confer- 
ence, in  which,  he  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  denominational    acade- 
mies throughout  the  country.    This 
preceded  the  founding  of  the  Wes- 
leyan university  (M.  E.)  at    Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  its  doors  being  thrown 
open  to  students  on  Sept.  21,  1831. 
Here    his  work  resulted  in    laying 
broadly  and  deeply  solid  foundations 
for  what  is  now  (1893)  by  far  the  best 
developed  and  most  influential  insti- 
tution of   learning  in  care    of   the 
Methodist  EpiscojSal   denomination, 
in    the  United  States.     During  his 
presidency,   which    continued   until 
his  death,  he  was  constantly  active- 
by  voice  and  pen,  and  other  personal  efforts,  in  the 
promotion  of  religious  revivals,  and  in  works  of 
moral  reform.     His  influence  in  advancing  the  tem- 
perance cause  was  far-reaching,  especially  in  Meth- 
odist churches  and  communities.     On  the  question 
of  slavery  he  held  a  position  usually  regarded  as 
conservative,  strongly  advocating  colonization  so- 
cieties, and  refusing  to  join  anti-slavery  organiza- 
tions.     He  induced  the  Young  Men's  missionary 
society  of  New  York  to  support  a  missionary  to 
Liberia,  and  himself  offered  to  go  out  as  such,  but 
the  protests  of  friends  availed  to  hold  him  at  the 
head  of  the  university.     It  was  by  his  efforts  in  the 
general  conference  of  1832  that  the  denomination 
established  a  mission  to  the  Flathead  Indians  of 
Oregon.      "It  is  doubtful,"   says  his  biographer, 
"whether  any  other  man  ever  possessed  so  much 
influence  in  the  New  England  conference  as  Wilbur 
risk."    As  a  preacher  he  had  a  very  high  reputa- 
tion.    In  1835-36  he  went  abroad  for  the  restoration 
of  his  health,  and  on  his  return  published  "Fisk's 
Travels  in  Europe,"  which  was  widely  circulated. 
He  declined  a  Methodist  bishopric,  to  which  he  had 
been  chosen  in  1836.     His  life  was  written  by  Rev. 
Joseph  Holdich  (N.  Y.,  1843),  and  by  George  Pren- 
tice in  "American  Religious  Leaders"  Series  (Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  1890).  .  He  died  at  Middletown, 
Feb.  32,  1839. 

BIVES,  John  Cook,  journalist,  was  born  in 
Franklin  county,  Va.,  May  34,  1795.  He  was  taken 
to  Kentucky  in  1806,  cared  for  by  an  uncle,  and  be- 
came cashier  of  a  bank  at  Edwardsville,  111.    In  1834 
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he  accepted  a  position  under  the  government,  and 
removed  to  Washington.  Here,  in  1830,  he  joined 
F.  P.  Blair,  the  elder,  in  founding  the  "Globe," 
which  gave  a  steady  support  to  the  measures  of 
President  Jackson,  and  gained  great  influence  with 
him.  Mr.  Hives  was  the  sole  owner  of  this  paper 
from  1845  to  his  death.  He  enjoyed  much  consid- 
eration at  the  capital,  and  gave  liberally  of  his 
gains  in  many  quarters,  especially  for  the  equipment 
of  regiments  raised  in  the  District  for  the  defence  of 
the  Union,  and  to  the  families  of  soldiers.  He  died 
near  Washington,  in  Prince  George's  county,  Md., 
Apr.  10,  1864. 

HAYS,  William  Shakspeare,  song  composer, 
was  born  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  Aug.  19,  1837.  He  was 
educated  at  Hanover  (Ind.)  and  Georgetown  (Ky.) 
colleges.  Mr.  Hays  is  largely  self-taught  in  musical 
composition ;  he  has  written  several  hundred  ballads, 
and  early  began  to  publish  his  effusions.  Some 
pieces  are  akin  to  the  melodies  of  S.  C.  Foster,  and 
had  large  sales;  a  few  were  republished  in  England. 
All  are  simple  in  harmony  and  easily  rendered. 
Among  the  best  known  are:  ."Nobody's  Darling," 
"Shamus  O'Brien,"  and  "Evangeline."  "  Mr.  Hays 
has  been  connected  as  a  writer  with  several  western 
newspapers. 

,  MAFES,  James  Jay,  LL.D.,  inventor  and  ag- 
ricultural chemist,  was  born  in  New  York  May  29, 
1806.  He  is  the  son  of  Maj.-Gen.  Jonas  Mapes, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  military  forces  in  and 
around  New  Y^ork  city  in  the  war  of  1813.  He  was 
bred  to  business,  and  was  for  some  time  a  sugar 
refiner  and  an  officer  of  the  New 
York  militia.  His  own  enter- 
prises resulted  in  heavy  losses, 
though  his  researches  were  the 
means  of  gain  to  many,  and  of  dis- 
tinct advances  in  the  applications 
of  science.  He  used  and  intro- 
duced superphosphates  in  1849. 
He  was  the  inventor  and  pioneer 
of  artificial  fertilizers  in  this 
country.  The  government  resist- 
ed his  application  for  a  patent  on 
his  invention,  but  finally  grant- 
ed it  on  the  Mapes  nitrogenized 
superphosphate  in  1859.  He  was 
a  consulting  engineer  of  high  re- 
pute, made  some  notable  analy- 
ses of  beer  and  wines,  and  held 
for  a  time  the  chair  of  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy  in  the 
National  academy  of  design,  and  later  in  the  Amer- 
ican institute,  of  which  he  was  long  president.  He 
edited  the  "  American  Repertory  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  Manufactures  "  (four  vols.,  1840), was  for  a  time 
connected  with  the  "Journal  of  Agriculture,"  and 
conducted  the  "Working  Farmer"  (1850-64).  The 
two  latter-  titles  indicate  the  direction  of  his  chief 
activities  after  his  removal  to  Newark  in  1847.  He 
gave  more  than  150  addresses  (many  of  which  were 
published)  before  various  agricultural  societies, 
founded  the  Franklin  institute  of  Newark,  and  was 
connected  with  many  learned  and  useful  associa- 
tions at  home  and  abroad.  Mr.  Greeley  considered 
him  one  of  the  leading  benefactors  of  American  ag- 
riculture. His  work  has  been  continued  by  his  son, 
C.  V.  Mapes.  His  daughter,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  is 
well  known  as  a  writer  and  editor,  and  founder  of 
the  "St.  Nicholas  Magazine."  He  died  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10,  1866. 

MAPES,  Charles  Victor,  was  born  in  New 
York  July  4,  1836.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1857,  and  since  then  has  confined  his  study  mainly 
to  agricultural  chemistry  and  to  the  special  plant 
food  requirements  of  the  leading  agricultural  crops 
and  of  worn-out  soils.     He  is  the  author  of  a  num- 
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ber  of  papers  on  these  subjects,  which  have  been 
published  in  the  official  reports  of  the  state  boards 
of  agriculture  and  the  agricultural  journals,  and 
has  delivered  addresses  before  the  several  state 
boards  of  agriculture  and  of  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural societies.  In  1874  he  prepared  for  the 
truckers  of  the  South  a  complete  fertilizer  especially 
adapted  for  growing  Irish  potatoes.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  special  crop  manures  in  this  country. 
Among  the  more  important  original  features  in  his 
teachings  may  be  stated  the 
following:  that  plants  during 
their  changing  periods  of 
growth  under  varied  condi- 
tions of  weather  demand  for 
their  best  development  a  choice 
of  varied  forms  of  plant  food; 
that  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  should  be  from 
varied  rather  than  from  single 
sources;  also,  that  for  certain 
crops  like  tobacco  (for  smok- 
ing) and  for  potatoes,  sugar 
beets,  etc.,  where  starch  and 
sugar  formation  is  desired, 
that  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  the  potash  in  a 
fertilizer  should  be  supplied 
free  from  chlorine,  that  is,  as  a 
sulphate  or  a  carbonate;  also, 
that  in  the  growing  of  fruits  there  should  be  two 
distinct  manures,  particularly  for  oranges  —  one 
for  wood  growth  and  one  for  the  development  of 
fruit;  in  the  growing  of  the  important  crop  of  maize 
or  corn  that  it  should  be  treated,  not  as  a  grain  crop, 
but  as  a  nitrogen-storing  or  legume  crop  (same  as 
clover).  The  effect  of  this  is  the  possibility  of  grow- 
ing corn  at  very  much  less  cost.  For  several  years 
Mr.  Mapes  was  a  co-worker  with  Prof.  W.O.Atwater, 
now  of  the  national  experiment  station  at  Washing- 
ton, in  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  experiments 
known  as  soil  tests,  and  which  were  subsequently 
continued  by  the  agricultural  stations  of  the  several 
states:  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  others.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  association  of  science 
(chemical  department),  and  New  York  chemical  so- 
ciety, and  has  been  president  of  the  New  York  chem- 
ical and  fertilizer  exchange  since  its  organization. 

MAPES,  Charles  Halsted,  son  of  Charies  Vic- 
tor Mapes,  wasborn  June  28, 1864;  was  graduated  from 
Columbia  college  in  1885,  and  from  the  Columbia 
school  of  mines  (chemical  course)  in  1889,  with  de- 
gree of  Ph.B.  Since  that  time  he  has  devoted  his 
entire  study  to  the  continuance  of  the  work  of  his 
father  in  the  line  of  agricultural  chemicals  and  arti- 
ficial plant-feeding. 

SPRAG-UE,  Prank  Julian,  electrical  engineer 
and  inventor,  was  born  at  Milford,  Conn.,  July  25, 
1857,  of  New  England  stock.  The  greater  part  of 
his  boyhood  was  spent  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  where 
he  received  his  early  education.  In  1874  he  passed 
a  competitive  exammation  for  admission  to  the  U.  S. 
naval  academy  at  Annapolis,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1878,  standing  seventh  in  a  large  class.  He 
was  then  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  man-of-war  Richmond, 
flag-ship  in  Chinese  waters,  and  in  her  visited  a  large 
part  of  the  eastern  world.  During  the  long  voyage 
he  acted  as  special  correspondent  for  the  Boston 
"  Herald,"  and  prosecuted  electrical  studies  that  had 
been  begun  some  years  before.  In  1880  he  was 
ordered  home,  received  promotion,  and  while  on 
other  duty  carried  on  electrical  work  at  the  Brook- 
lyn navy  yard,  Newport  torpedo  station,  and  else- 
where. In  1881  he  was  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  U.  S.  S.  Lancaster,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  government  availed  itself  of  his  presence  in 
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Europe  to  detail  him  for  duty  at  the  Crystal  palace 
electncal  exhibition.     He  was  the  onlv  American 
selected  to  serve  on  the  jury,  and  was  "made  secre- 
tary of  his  section.     His  report  to  the  navy  depart- 
ment on  the  then  new  applications  in  electric  light 
and  power  was  a  creditable  piece  of  technical  liter- 
ature.    It  was  oiHcially  printed,  and  has  already 
become  a  valued  rarity.      Following  his  predilec- 
tion for  active  electrical  work,  Mr.  Sprague  entered 
the  employ  of  Thos.  A.  Edison  as  an  expert,  and  re-- 
signed  from  the  navy.     Under  these  changed  condi- 
tions he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  motors,   thus  trying  to  fulfill  the 
expectations  that  had  remained  unsatisfied  for  nearly 
fifty  years.     Up  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Sprague  pro- 
duced his  inventions  the  electric  motor  had  been  a 
crude,  experimental  device  of  limited  uses,  often 
inefficient  and  difficult  of  regulation.     At  the  Phila- 
delphia electrical   exhibition  of  1884  the  Sprague 
motors  were  exhibited  for  the  first  time,  creating  a 
sensation  and  marking  a  departure  in  the  science. 
The  Sprague  electric  railway  and  motor  company 
was  organized,  and  from  that  moment  the  industry 
of  electric  lighting  enjoyed  a  remarkable  stimulus, 
thanks  to  the  fact  that  central  stations  were  able  to 
utilize  their  circuits  for  power  supply  by  day  as  well 
as  for  ligljt  by  night.     These 
Sprague    motors,   and    others 
since  evolved  along  the  same 
lines,  are  operating  to-day  by 
the  thousand  in  eveiy  city  in 
the  Union.  Meantime  the  prob- 
lems of  electric  traction  were 
pressing  for  solution.     Much 
had  been  attempted  and  little 
achieved.   All  manner  of  ideas 
had  been  in  the  air,  but  none 
had  taken  definite,  successful 
shape.   Mr.  Sprague,  ever  seek- 
ing new  territory,  bent  his  ener- 
^es  and  genius  in  this  direc- 
tion, assisted  and  supported  by 
Edward  H.  Johnson;  spent  his 
own  money  like  water  on  ex- 
periments,   and   then,    at  the 
very    hour  when  careful   ob- 
servers were  saying  that  elec- 
tric  locomotion   must  wait   another  ten  years  for 
fruition,  made  a  brilliant  historic  success  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  in  1888.    The  modern  electric  street  rail- 
way, with  practically  all  the  devices  and  methods 
that  render  it  operative  and  profitable,  dates  from 
that  time  and  place.     Moreover,  Mr.  Sprague  set  to 
work  upon  the  difficulties  of  elevated  railway  trac- 
tion about  the  same  period  and  made  some  striking 
demonstrations  in  New  York.    Later  on  he  followed 
this  work  up  with  broad  and  comprehen.sive  plans 
for  underground  electric  roads,  and  thus  outlined 
and  designed  plans  that  must  be  more  or  less  adopted, 
either  overhead  or  below  the  surface,  for  the  heavy 
urban  traffic  of  the  future.     Further  than  this,  Mr. 
Sprague  undertook  the  building  of  large  electric 
locomotives  for  experimental  work.   Another  branch 
of  electricity,  in  which  of  late  Mr.  Sprague  has  made 
a  remarkable  success,  is  that  of  electric  express  ele- 
vators, and  his  system,  which  promises  a  revolution 
in  the  elevator  industiy,  will  be  found  in  many  of 
the  finest  office  buildings,  hotels,  etc.,  on  this  conti- 
nent.    Of  his  railway  inventions  and  apparatus  Mr. 
Sprague  made  an  interesting  exhibit  at  the  Paris 
Universal  exposition  of,  1889,  where  it  was  honored 
with  high  awards.     In  1885  Mr.  Sprague  married 
Mary  Keatinge,   daughter    of    Dr.  Harriette  Kea- 
tinge,   of  New  Orleans,  and  has  one  son.     In  the 
intervals  of  his  work  Mr.  Sprague  has  found  time 
for  several  papers  read  before  learned  and  tech- 
nical societies,  on  electric  motors,  railways  and  power 


transmission,  and  for  active  participation  in  profes- 
sional expert  and  consultation  work.  He  is  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Sprague  electric  elevator  company,  pres- 
ident of  the  Greathead  tunnel  and  subway  company, 
senior  member  of  the  electrical  engineering  firm  of 
Sprague,  Duncan  &  Hutchinson  (Ltd.),  New  York, 
and  an  officer  of  several  non-electrical  corporations. 
He  is  a  member  of  various  engineering  bodies,  and 
in  1892  was  elected  president  of  the  American  insti- 
tute of  electrical  engineers,  the  representative  body 
of  the  profession  and  art  in  America,  one  of  his  im- 
mediate predecessors  in  the  chair  being  Bell,  the 
inventor  of  the  telephone. 

BEABDSLEY, .  Morris  Beach,  judge,  was 
born  in  Trumbull,  Conn.,  Aug.  13,  1849,  belongs  to 
an  old  and  representative  family  and  is  a  descend- 
ant of  William  Beardsley,  who  settled  in  Stratford 
in  1638.  He  is  the  son  of  Samuel  G.  Beardsley  and 
Mary  Beach,  his  wife.  He  received  his  preparatory 
education  at  Stratford  academy,  matriculated  at 
Yale  in  1866,  and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1870.  He  subsequently  entered  Columbia  law 
school,  where  for  one  year  he  attended  the  lectures 
of  Prof.  Dwight,  and  afterward  studied  in  the  law 
office  of  William  K.  Luly  of  Bridgeport,  one  of,  the 
foremost  lawyers  of  his  period 
in  Fairfield  county,  who  took 
him  into  partnership  at  the  end 
of  two  years.  He  was  elected 
city  clerk,  and  held  the  office 
three  terms,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1876  was  elected  judge  of  the 
probate  court,  entering  upon 
his  duties  Jan.  1, 1877,  and  has 
been  steadily  re-elected,  with 
the  best  feeling  of  both  parties. 
On  June  5,  1873,  he  married 
Lucy  J.  Fayerweather,  niece 
and  adopted  daughter  of  the 
late  Samjiel  J.  Fayerweather, 
the  munificent  benefactor  of 
Yale.  He  is  one  of  the  orig- 
inal members  of  the  Fairfield 
county  alumni  association,  one 
of  its  trustees,  and  its  treasurer, 
a  Mason  of  the  thirty-second  degree,  an  Odd  Fellow, 
a  member  of  the  Sea  Side  club  in  Bridgeport,  and 
of  the  Aldine  club.  New  York  city.  He  has  served 
on  the  board  of  education  and  a  number  of  other 
positions  of  trust  in  Bridgeport,  is  prominent  in 
church  affairs,  is  a  scholarly  man  of  high  culture, 
and  is  popular  in  all  his  relations  to  society. 

BICE,  Edmund,  railroad  manager,  was  born  in 
Waitsfield,  Vt.,  Feb.  14,  1819.  He  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools,  and  in  1838  removed  to  Michi- 
gan, where  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  served  at  different  times  as  register  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  master  in  chancery,  and  clerk  of 
the  supreme  court.  Duiing  the  Mexican  war  he  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the '1st  Michigan  volunteers.  In 
1849  he  settled  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  for  seven 
years  practiced  his  profession.  Between  1857  and 
1877  he  was  president  of  different  railroads  operating 
in  the  northwest,  among  them  the  St.  Paul  and  Chi- 
cago. He  was  five  times  elected  to  the  state  house 
of  representatives,  and  twice  to  the  state  senate.  In 
1881,  and  again  in  1885,  he  was  elected  mayor  of  St. 
Paul.  He  was  elected  to  congress  as  a  democrat  in 
1886,  and  was  a  candidate  for  re-election  in  1888, 
but  was  defeated.  He  is  a  man  of  great  executive 
talent,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  Minnesota.  He  has  fre- 
quently been  spoken  of  as  a  candidate  for  governor 
of  that  state,  and  in  connection  with  other  high  of- 
fices.    He  is  a  resident  of  St.  Paul. 
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BOOTH,  Junius  Brutus,  the  elder,  actor,  was 
born  in  St.  Pancras,  a  suburb  of  London,    Eng., 
May  1,  1796.     His  father  was  Richard  Booth,   an 
attorney,  who  designed  his  son  to  follow  the  same 
profession,  and  sent  him  to  Eton,  where  the  boy  be- 
came proficient  in  the  classics.     He  showed  remark- 
able aptitude   for  learning  anything  to  which  he 
applied  his  mind,  and  became  an  accomplished  lin- 
guist, speaking  French,  Spanish,  Italian,    German 
and  Flemish  fluently.     He  also  wrote  poetry,  paint- 
ed in  oils,  was  something  of  a  sculptor,  but  finally 
determined  to  enter  the  navy.     He  had  actually  ob- 
tained a  commission  as  a  midshipman,  but  his  father, 
learning  that  he  was  about  to 
be  ordered  to  fight  against  the 
Americans — as  the  war  of  1813 
was  just  beginning — induced 
young  Junius  to  give  up  his 
plan.      The     fact    was    that 
Richard   Booth   strongly    fa- 
vored the  Americans,  even  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution.     The  young  man 
next  became  interested  in  the 
theatre.  He  joined  an  amateur 
' '  Thespian  "  society,  and  made 
his  first  appearance  at  a  car- 
house  in  Pancras  street,  Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  in  the  part 
X7^   y  ,         of  Frank  Rochdale  in  "John 

.^y^ ./^yf^ZiZTy'      Bull."   He  was  now  convinced 
^ /<j//J£~£Va^        that  he  had  found  his  voca- 
'  "         tion,  and,  despite  the  entreat- 

ies of  his  father  and  friends, 
joined  a  strolling  company,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  professional  actor,  ,  at  Peckham, 
Sept.  13,  1813,  as  Campillo,  in  "The  Honeymoon." 
During  the  next  three  years  Mr.  Booth  played 
in  the  small  towns  around  London,  and  with  re- 
markable success.  In  the  autumn  of  1817  Mr.  Booth 
made  a  great  hit  in  the  part  of  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach, in  "  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,"  having 
taken  the  part  as  a  substitute  for  the  great  Edmund 
Kean.  The  news  of  this  success  speedily  ijre- 
pared  the  way  for  him  in  London,  and  he  secured 
an  engagement  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  and.opened 
with  "Richard  III.,"  Feb.  17,  1817.  Booth  was 
so  successful  that  the  town  soon  became  divided  into 
two  parties,  the  one  for  Booth,  the  other  for  Kean, 
and  after  Booth's  engagement  had  closed  at  Covent 
garden  he  made  a  triumphant  tour  through  the 
provinces,  playing  Richard,  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach. 
Early  in  1830  Mr.  Booth  plaj^^ed  Lear  at  Covent  gar- 
den, for  the  flr.9t  time,  and  produced  a  marked  effect. 
In  January,  1831,  Mr.  Booth  married  Mary  Anne 
Holmes,  and  sailed  for  the  United  States,  stopping 
at  JIadeira,  and  arriving  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  June  30, 
1831.  On  July  13th  he  made  his  first  appearance  in 
the  United  States,  in  Richmond,  in  the  part  of  Rich- 
ard, and  became  at  once  popular.  After  playing  in 
other  southern  cities,  he  went  to  New  York,  where 
he  appeared  Oct.  5th,  at  the  Park  theatre,  as  Rich- 
ard. In  1833  Mr.  Booth  bought  a  place  in  Mary- 
land, to  which  he  soon  after  brought  his  father,  and 
there  the  Englishman,  who  loved  America,  passed 
the  rest  of  his  days.  Booth  visited  London  in  1835, 
and  there  met  with  the  loss  of  his  entire  wardrobe 
by  the  burning  of  the  Royalty  theatre.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  in  March,  1837,  appeared 
again  at  the  Park  theatre.  New  York,  playing  Selim 
in  "  The  Bride  of  Abydos,"  Pescara,  in  "The  Apos- 
tate," and  other  characters.  In  1838  Mr.  Booth  was 
in  New  Orleans,  where  he  learned  the  French  lan- 
guage with  such  success  that  he  appeared  in  that  city 
in  French  parts.  In  1831  Mr.  Booth  took  a  theatre  in 
Baltimore  and  played  a  round  of  leading  characters. 
In  1833  he  appeared  in  Philadelphia,  in  a  play  writ- 


ten for  him  by  David  Paul  Brown  of  that  city. 
Mr.  Booth  now  met  with  a  sad  misfortune  in  the 
loss  of  two  of  his  children,  an  event  which  for  a  time 
deprived  him  of  his  reason.  In  fact,  from  this  time 
forward,  Mr.  Booth  was  subject  to  fits  of  insanity, 
and  also  began  to  give  himself  up  to  intemperance. 
In  1836  Mr.  Booth  made  another  trip  to  Europe, 
and  while  there  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  another 
son,  by  small-pox,  a  blow  which  completely  prostrat- 
ed him.  Returning  to  America  he  played  at  the  Olym- 
pic theatre.  New  York,  and  then  made  a  southern 
tour,  during  which  he  attempted  to  commit  suicide, 
and  also  met  with  a  serious  injury  to  his  face,  which 
for  a  time  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  his  acting. 
He  recovered  however,  and  thereafter  played  only 
whenever  he  felt  like  it,  as  he  was  always  welcome  in 
any  city  where  he  chose  to  appear.  It  was  said  of 
this  period  of  Mr.  Booth's  life,  that  when  most  deep- 
ly under  the  influence  of  liquor,  he  played  with  the 
most  power  and  appreciation.  It  was  said  that  his 
acting,  at  such  times,  reached  a  point  of  positive  grand- 
eur, never  before  approached  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Booth  made  his  last  appearance  in  New  York  on 
Sept.  19,  1851.  He  also  played  in  Philadelphia  in 
that  year,  and  in  1853  went  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  played  in  company  with  his  son  Edwin.  On  his 
trip  East,  Mr.  Booth  played  an  engagement  in  New 
Orleans,  and  started  up  the  Mississippi.  He  was 
suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  and  this  developed  into 
a  fever,  of  which  he  died  Nov.  3,  1853. 

BOOTH,  Edwin  tragedian,  was  born  at  Bel 
Air,  Harford  county,  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov. 
13,  1833,  the  son  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth  the  elder. 
He  was  named  Edwin  Thomas  as  a  compliment 
to  his  father's  friends,  Edwin  Forrest  and  Thomas 
Flynn.  Young  Edwin's  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion were  few,  but  being  naturally  a  studious  boy, 
he  took  advantage  of  every  chance  he  had  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  with  the  result  that  he  grew 
to  be  well  informed  while  but  a  lad.  There  was 
always  a  deep  sympathy  between  the  elder  Booth 
and  his  son,  perhaps  mainly  on  account  of  the  pe- 
culiar disposition  of  the  latter;  young  Edwin  being 
reticent,  sensitive  and  profound,  to  a  degree  remark- 
able for  one  so  young.  While  Edwin  w^s  a  mere 
boy,  his  father  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  him  with 
him  during  his  professional  jour- 
neys, with  the  advantage  that 
when  his  father  was  in  one  of 
his  moody,  passionate  states, 
Edwin  was  the  only  one  who 
could  control  him.  Edwin 
Booth's  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  in  any  part  occurred  in 
1849,  at  the  Boston  museum, 
when  he  played  the  minor  part 
of  Trassil,  in  "Richard  IIL"  It 
has  been  said  that  the  elder 
Booth  at  first  objected  to  his 
son's  going  on  the  stage,  but  he 
certainly  afterward  withdrew  his 
opposition.  Edwin  was 
now  devoted  to  his  profes- 
sion, and  worked  hard  to  _= 
succeed  in  it.  .He  appeared 
at  Providence,  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  other  places, 
as  Cassio  in  "Othello,"  and  Wilford  in  "  "rhe  Iron 
Chest,"  his  performance  of  the  latter  character  being 
even  at  that  time  highly  commended.  For  two 
years  Edwin  continued  with  his  father,  making  his 
first  appearance  in  New  York  on  Sept.  37,  1850,  at 
the  National  theatre,  Chatham  street,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Wilford.  In  1851  at  the  same  theatre,  the  el 
der  Booth  being  cast  for  Richard,  and  falling  ill, 
Edwin  took  his  place  and  played  the  part  of  the 
crook-backed  tyrant  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
The  performance  is  said  to  have  been  a  most  creditable 
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one.  At  this  time  the  elder  brother  of  Edwin,  Junius 
Brutus  Booth,  Jr.,  was  established  in  San  Francisco, 
as  a  manager,  and  thither  went  the  elder  Booth,  and 
the  three    played  there  together.     It  was  in  1852 
Uiat  Jidwm  parted  from  his  father  for  the  last  time. 
I  he  latter  was  on  his  way  from  New  Orleans  to  Cin- 
cmnati,  and  was  taken  ill;   he  died  on  Nov.  30th 
as  was  said,  for  want  of  proper  medical  treatment, 
il-dwin  continued  to  travel  through  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia, playing  whenever  opportunity  offered,  but 
suffering  from  poverty  and  many  hardships.     He 
had  now  added  to  his  repertoire  the  characters  of 
Shylock,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  and  his  great  part  of 
bir  Edwin  Mortimer,  in  "  The  Iron  Chest."    During 
the  year  1854,  he  was  in  Australia,  playing  in  a  com- 
pany with  Laura  Keene.     The  following  year  he  re- 
turned to  California,  and  played  in  Sacramento, 
where  he  presented  the  original  representation  in 
America  of  Raphael  in  "The  Marble  Heart";  also 
m   San  Francisco.      It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr. 
Booth  made  his  first  appearance  in  "Richelieu." 
By  this  time  his  name  and  fame  had  reached  tlie 
East,  and  the  great  Atlantic  cities  were  desirous  of 
seeing  the  new  star  that  was  rising  in  such  glory  in 
the  wrong  quarter  of  the  heavens.     Accordingly,  in 
1857,  Mr.  Booth  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  played 
at  the  Front  street  theatre,  and  then  visited  the 
principal  Southern  cities,  playing  in  each  with  the 
greatest  success.     In  April,  1857,  Mr.  Booth  played, 
in  Boston,  Sir  Giles  Overreach  in  "  A  New  Way  to 
Pay  Old  Debts,"  and  created  a  furor.     In  the  fol- 
lowing month  he  appeared  at  Burton's  Metropolitan 
theatre,   New  York,  and   aroused  the  greatest   en- 
thusiasm by  his   splendid  impersonations.     In  the 
spring  of  1858,   Mr.   Booth    played  at  "Wallack's 
theatre,  New  York,  at  a  benefit,  taking  the  part  of 
lago,  to  E.  L.  Davenport's  Othello,  and  Mrs.  Hoey's 
Desdemona.     July  7,  1860,  Jlr.  Booth  married  Mary 
Devlin,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  an  actress,  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  had  made  in  Richmond,  Va.,  three  years 
before.     They  took  a  trip  to  England,  where  their 
only  child,  who  was  named  Edwina,  was  born,  Dec. 
3,  1861.     While  in  London  Mr.  Booth  played  at  the 
Haymarket  theatre  in  his  principal  characters,  but 
without    making  a  profound    impression,   as  was 
stated,    because  of  inadequate    support  and    poor 
properties    and  scenery.     In  Liverpool    and  Man- 
chester,  however,   he  was  very  successful.     Soon 
after  Mr.  Booth's    return  to  America,  his  wife  fell 
sick,  and  died  Feb.  31,  1863.     Mr.  Booth  now  as- 
sumed the  control  of  the  Winter  Garden  theatre, , 
New  York,  which  he  continued  to  manage  during 
the  next  five  years.     During  this  period,  on  Nov. 
25,    1864,  a  most  extraordinary  performance  was 
given,   the  three  brothers    appearing    together  in 
"  Julius  Caesar,"   Edwin    playing    Brutus,  Junius 
Brutus  playing  Cassias,   and   John  Wilkes,  Mark 
Antony.      During  his  management  of  the  Winter 
Garden  theatre  Mr.  Booth  surprised  New  York  by 
the  completeness  and  the  magnificence  with  which 
he  produced  "Hamlet,"  "Othello,"  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  "Richelieu,"  and  Other  great  plays.     It 
was  the  wonder  of  the  period  that  he  was  able  to 
run  "Hamlet "  100  consecutive  nights.    In  honor  of 
this  event  Mr.  Booth   was  presented  with  a  gold 
medal.     From  the  summer  of  1863  till  the  spring  of 
1870,  Mr.  Booth  was  associated  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  John  S.  Clarke,  in  the  management  of  both  the 
Winter  garden  theatre,  in  New  York,  and  the  Wal- 
nut street    theatre,    Philadelphia.     On   March  23, 
1867,  the  Winter  garden  theatre  was  burned  to  the 
ground.     The  appalling  tragedy  of  the  assassination 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  occurred  on  April  14, 1865,  and, 
together  with  his  brother's  death,  crushed  Booth  to  the 
earth.     At  first  Mr.  Booth  designed  to  give  up  the 
stage  altogether,  and  he  did  retire  from  it  for  a  year. 
He  made  his  reappearance  Jan.  3,  1866,  and  his  re- 


ception showed  that  his  personal  popularity  had  not 
been  impaired  by  the  awful  eiime  of  his  brother. 
Mr.  Booth  now  played  Hamlet,  and  Richelieu,  and 
Shylock,  and  the  next  year  Brutus  in  John  Howard 
Payne's  "  Fall  of  Tarquin."  Some  time  in  1867  Mr. 
Booth  sent  a  friend  to  Washington,  to  request  per- 
mission to  remove  the  remains  of  J.  Wilkes  Booth 
to  the  family  burial-ground  in  Baltimore,  jNId.  The 
permission  was  granted  by  President  Johnson,  and 
the  body  of  the  assassin  was  secretly  transferred  to 
its  final  resting-place.  Mr.  Booth  had  now  deter- 
mined to  attempt  management  on  a  truly  magnificent 
scale,  and  accordingly  the  corner-stone  of  the 
splendid  structure  which  was  to  become  famous  as 
Booth's  theatre,  was  laid  on  Apr.  8,  1868,  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Twenty-third 
street,  N.  Y.,  and  the  new  building  was  opened  on 
Feb.  3,  1869,  with  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  On  June 
7,  1869,  Mr.  Booth  was  married,  for  the  second 
time,  to  Mary  McVicker,  tlie  step-daughter  and 
adopted  daughter  of  Manager  James  H.  McVicker. 
She  died  in  1881,  leaving  no  children.  For  thirteen 
years  Booth's  theatre  ran  a  splendid  career,  present- 
ing in  the  most  superb  manner  ever  known  in 
America  all  the  great  plays  in  his  repertoire.  These 
revivals  were  the  most  popular  theatrical  representa- 
tions of  tragic  plays  ever  witnessed  in  New  York. 
They  included:  "Romeo  and  Juliet, "" Othello, " 
"Hamlet,"  "Richelieu,"  "The  Winter's  Tale," 
"Julius   Csesar,"  "Macbeth,"  "Much  Ado  About 
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Nothing,"  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  "Bm- 
tus."  Among  those  who  played  with  Mr.  Booth  were 
Edwin  Adams,  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  Jr. ,  Lawrence 
Barrett,  F.  C.  Bangs,  William  Creswick,  E.  L.  Dav- 
enport, J.  W.  Wallack,  Jr.,  Mark  Smith,  Miss 
Emma  Waller,  Miss  Bella  Pateman,  and  others. 
Besides  Mr.  Booth's  own  performances,  his  theatre 
was  notable  for  the  number  and  prominence  of  the 
stars  who  appeared  in  it.  These  included  Joseph 
Jefferson,  James  H.  Hackett,  Charlotte  Cushman, 
John  S.  Clarke,  John  E.  Owens,  and  Adelaide  Neil- 
son,  who  made  her  first  appearance  ia  America  under 
Mr.  Booth's  management.  His  management  was  so 
successful  that  out  of  the  profits  he  was  enabled  to 
pay  off  a  mortgage  of  $100,000,  to  reduce  a  large 
floating  debt,  and  was  warranted  in  buying  out  his 
partner's  interests.  At  the  end  of  five  years  Mr. 
Booth  rented  the  theatre  pi'oper  to  his  brother, 
reserving  the  equally  profitable  business  part  of 
the  property,  and  closed  his  last  season  on  June 
14,  1873.  The  panic  of  September,  with  itsi  compli- 
cations, made  the  situation  possible  for  Mr.  Booth 
to  be  forced  into  bankruptcy.  The  final  perform- 
ance in  the  building  was  that  of  Juliet,  by  Mme. 
Modjeska,  in  May,  1882.  After  the  panic  sub- 
sided, Mr.  Booth  set  himself  to  retrieve  his  shat- 
tered fortunes,  and  with  such  success  that,  begin- 
ning in  1876,  in  fifty-six  weeks  he  earned  by  his 
performances  nearly  $200,000,  receiving  in  San 
Francisco,  alone,  in  eight  weeks,  more  than  $96,000. 
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Mr.  Booth  made  Ws  second  visit  to  Europe  in  1880, 
and  went  again  in  1882.  His  reputation,  long  since 
secured,  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  received  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  with  the  greatest 
favor.  He  appeared  in  London  with  such  success, 
playing  with  Henry  Irving,  that  he  was  personally 
congi'atulated  hy  the  Prince  of  "Wales;  while  in 
Germany  he  was  highly  praised  by  Emperor  Wil- 
liam I.  Returning  home  in  1883,  Mr.  Booth  re- 
sumed his  starring  tours,  which  continued  to  be  as 
popular  and  as  lucrative  as  ever.  He  finally  joined 
'  Lawrence  Barrett,  and  these  two  great  actors  trav- 
eled and  appeared  together,  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Barrett,  early  in  1891,  dissolved  this  remarkable 
intellectuiil  partnership.  With  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr. 
Booth  played,  often  alternating,  besides  tlie  round 
of  characters  already  enumerated,  King  Lear,  Rich- 
ard XL,  Benedick,  Ruy  Bias,  Petruohio,  and  Don 
Caesar  de  Bazan.  In  1889  Mme.  Modjeska  played 
with  Mr.  Booth  in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice," 
"The  Pool's  Revenge,"  " Much  Ado  About  Noth- 
ing," and  other  plays.  While  thus  leading  a  career 
full  of  exhausting  demands  for  earnest  study  and  re- 
flection, Mr.  Booth  nevertheless  found  time  to  per- 
form not  a  few  graceful  acts  which  discovered  the 
kindly  side  of  a  nature  that  was  often  described  as 
moody  and  unsympathetic.  One  of  these  was  the 
restoration  in  1889,  of  the  monument  to  the  great 
actor,  George  Frederick  Cooke,  in  St.  Paul's  church- 
yard, London,  which  had  become  defaced  and  time- 
worn,  although  previously  twice  restored  since  its 
first  erection  in  1821.  But  a  more  important  act, 
illustrative  of  the  real  generosity  and  kindliness  of 
Mr.  Booth's  nature,  was  his  provision,  for  the  use  of 
actors,  of  a  fine  club-house,  in  Gramercy  park.  New 
York  city.  This  thoughtful  and  beautiful  gift  was 
presented  to  the  actors  and  friends  of  the  drama,  and 
formally  opened  under  the  name  of  "The  Players," 
on  New  Year's  eve,  1888.  The  building  was  sup- 
plied with  every  convenience  requisite  m  a  gentle- 
man's club.  The  generosity  of  this  gift  will  be  ap- 
preciated when  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Booth  pur- 
chased the  land  and  building,  and  paid  for  both  its 
remodeling  and  furnishing.  In  1891,  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Booth  gave  up  acting  for  a  time, 
and  during  the  following  summer  remained  in  re- 
tirement. Mr.  Booth  may  justly  be  ranked  among 
'the  best  actors  of  modern  times.  While  possessing 
a  method  that  was,  more  than  anything  else,  scholar 
ly,  this  fact  has  not  in  the  leaat  prevented  him  from 
presenting  impersonations  filled  with  passion,  and 
rising  in  some  instances  to  the  subliraest  heights  of 
imaginative  effort.  His  greatest  characters  were 
those  in  which  his  father  also  shone;  as  in  Richard 
III.,  lago,  Lear,  Othello,  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  actor  ever  played  lago 
as  well  as  Edwin  Booth  played  it.  His  Hamlet, 
while  essentially  a  most  artistic  performance,  has 
at  times  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  critics,  by 
comparison  with  its  performance  by  other  actors; 
but  this  cannot  be  said  of  his  other  characters.  He 
died  in  New  York  city,  June  7,  1893. 

BOOTH,  John  Wilkes,  actor,  and  assassinator 
of  President  Lincoln,  was  born  at  Bel  Air,  Md.,  in 
1838,  a  son  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  the  noted 
actor.  He  made  his  tUb-ut  as  an  actor  as  Richmond  in 
"Richard III. "at  the  St.  Charles  theatre,  Baltimore, 
and  the  following  season  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany playing  at  the  Arch  street  theatre  in  Philadel- 
phia. Later,  he  played  in  various  cities,  and  then 
appeared  as  a  star  at  Wallack's  theatre,  New  York, 
March  31,  1862.  During  the  ^ear  1863  he  withdrew 
from  the  stage  to  speculate  in  oil.  On  Nov.  23, 
1864,  he  appeared  with  his  brothers,  Junius  Brutus 
and  Edwin,  in  a  revival  of  "  Julius  Caesar  "  at  the 
Winter  Garden  theatre.  New  York,  playing  the  part 
of  Mark  Antony,  and  proving  himself  to  be   an 


actor  of  earnestness  and  great  promise.  His  last  ap- 
pearance as  an  actor  was  as  Pescara  in  "  The  Apos- 
tate," at  Ford's  theatre  in  Washington,  the  occasion 
being  a  benefit  for  John  McCullough.  A  perform- 
ance of  "  Our  American  Cousin  "  was  given  at  the 
same  theatre,  on  the  night  of  Apr.  14,  1865,  and  was 
attended  by  President  Lincoln,  his  wife,  and  two 
friends.  During  the  play.  Booth  made  his  way  into 
the  president's  box,  and  drawing  a  pistol,  shot  Mr. 
Lincoln  from  behind,  then  leaped  onto  the  stage, 
brandishing  a  dagger  and  crying,  "  Sic  semper  iyran- 
nis!  'The  South  is  avenged!"  His  foot  caught  in 
the  folds  of  a  flag  and  he 
fell,  breaking  his  leg,  but^ 
regained  his  footing  and  es- 
caped to  mount  a  horse  that 
had  been  kept  saddled  in  a 
side  alley,  and  fled  from  the 
city.  His  leg  was  set  on  the 
following  day  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  to  a  farm 
about  thirty-five  miles  from 
Washington,  where  he  lay 
for  six  days  in  the  woods. 
He  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Potomac  on  Apr.  32d,  and 
the  Rappahannock  on  Apr. 
34th,  and  reached  a  farm 
near  Bowling  Green,  where 
he  took  refuge  in  a  barn. 
This  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
troops  that  had  tracked  him, 
and  Booth,  while  resisting 

arrest,  was  shot  dead  by  a  soldier  named  Boston 
Corbett.  He  was  secretly  buried  under  the  flag- 
stones of  the  arsenal  warehouse  at  Washington,  but 
two  years  later  Edwin  Booth  received  permission 
•  to  remove  the  remains,  and  they  were  reinterred  in 
the  family  plot  in  the  cemetery  at  Baltimore.  He 
was  a  gifted  and  handsome  man,  but  was  wayward 
and  erratic.     He  died  Apr.  26,  1865. 

GILLIGr,  George,  brewer,  was  born  at  Zeuln, 
on  the  river  Main,  Oberfranken,  Bavaria,  Germany, 
Oct.  9,  1809.  In  1829  Mr.  Gillig  started  on  his 
travels  as  a  brewery  journeyman,  and  worked  as 
such  in  different  cities  until  the  year  1836,  when  he 
entered  the  Bavarian  army.  On  being  honorably 
discharged  in  1839  he  sailed  for  America,  and  began 
the  brewery  business  in  New  York  city  on  a  small 
scale  in  the  following  year.  At 
that  time  his  brewery  was  located 
on  Fifth  avenue  and  Fiftieth  street, 
but  he  soon  built  a  brewery  at 
Thirtieth  street  and  Lexington 
avenue,  and  later,  one  in  Third 
street,  between  avenues  A  and  B. 
At  one  time  Mr.  Gillig  owned  three 
breweries — one  at  Third  street, 
one  on  Stateu  Island,  and  one  in 
Williamsburgh.  The  Staten  Island 
brewery  was  sold  to  the  Bischoffs, 
the  Williamsburgh  brewery  to  Mr. 
Aamm,  and  the  Third  street  brew- 
ery to  Mr.  Joseph  Dodger  in  1852, 
when  Mr.  Gillig  moved  into  his 
newly  erected  brewery  in  Forty- 
sixth  street,  between  First  and 
Second  avenues,  and  remained  in 
charge  until  his  death  in  1863. 
The  beer  brewed  by  the  brewers 
of  New  York  city  was  the  so-called  small  beer,  and 
Mr.  Gillig  was  the  first  to  brew  lager  beer,  in  the  year 
1846  at  his  brewery  in  Third  street.  Mr.  Gillig  married 
in  1841,  and  has  four  children,  his  son,  John  G. 
Gillig,  being  widely  known  through  his  business  con- 
nections with  his  brother-in-law,  Jacob  Ruppert.  the 
well-known  brewer  of  New  York  city. 
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TOWNSEND,  Edward  Y. ,  merchant  and  man- 
yiacturer,  was  born  at   West  Chester,  Pa.,  Oct.  4, 
1824,  the  son  of  John  and  Sybilla  (Price)  Townsend. 
He  was  the  fifth  in  line  of  descent  from  Joseph 
1  ownsend,  who  came  to  America  soon  after  the  ar- 
rival of  William  Penn,  and  purchased  a  large  tract 
of  land  ill  Pennsylvania,  on  part 
of  which  the  town  of  West  Clies- 
ter  is  built.     He  left  school  at 
eighteen  to  enter  the  wholesale 
dry-goods  house  of  Wood,  Abbott 
&  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.     As  this 
firm  had  a  large  and  profitable 
trade  in  the  South  and  West,  Mr. 
Townsend  made  many  business 
journeys  for  them  on  horseback 
and  alone  through  the  frontier, 
going  as  far  West  as  Santa  Fe, 
N.  M.     Being  a  young  man  of 
much  energy,  and  possessing  ad- 
mirable traits  of  character,  he  was 
soon  taken  into  partnership  with 
his  firm,  which  w^as  then  Wood, 
Bacon  &  Co.     He  continued  with 
them  until  the  acquisition  of  a 
large  interest  in  the  Cambria  Iron  company  at  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  by  the  senior  member,  Richard  D.  Wood, 
and  his  brother,  Charles  S.  Wood,  when  in  1855  the 
firm  of  Wood,  Morrell  &Co.  was  organized,  and  Mr. 
Townsend  became  a  partner  of  it.     This  firm  was 
composed  of  creditors  of  the  Cambria  Iron  company, 
which  had  twice  failed,  and  organized  to  lease  the 
works  and  continue  the  business  of  making  iron 
rails.      Of  the  six  members  composing  this  firm 
Charles  S.  Wood,  Edward  Y.  Townsend  and  Daniel 
J.  Morrell  were  the  active  managers  of  the  business. 
In  1857  the  rolling-mill  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
the  lessees  rebuilt  it.     In  1861  the  company  was  re- 
organized, with  Charles  S.  Wood  as  president,  Mr. 
Townsend  vice-president,  and  Mr.  Morrell  superin- 
tendent.    The  mill  was  again  burned  down  in  1873, 
and  immediately  rebuilt.     Upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Wood,  in  1873,  Mr.   Townsend  became  president. 
The  company's  capital  stock  was  then  $3,000,000, 
and  it  had  a  large  floating  debt.     Mr.  Townsend  at 
once  directed  his  efforts  to  extinguishing  the  debt  and 
placing  the  company  on  a  sound  financial  basis.    By 
careful  conservative  management,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  board  of  directors,  he  was  remarkably 
successful  in  his  efforts.     The  Cambria  works  were 
soon  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  this  country,  being  gradually  changed  to 
a  steel  producing  plant.     Under  Mr.   Townsend's 
administration  as  president  the  manufactured  finish- 
ed steel  product  reached  finally  1,000  tons  per  day, 
and  the  capital  represented  about  $15,000,000  of 
property.    This  success  was  largely  due  to  his  finan- 
cial skill,  wise  foresight  and  executive  ability.     So 
firmly  established   was   the   business  that    at    the 
lime  of  the  destructive  Johnstown  flood  in  1889, 
when  the  company  suffered  great  loss  of  property, 
it  was  able  to  withstand  and  recover  from  the  dis- 
aster without  embarrassment;  but  the  great  loss  of 
life  and  the  total  ruin  of  so  many  homes  caused  by 
the  flood  was  a  shock  to  the  kindly  and  sympathetic 
natue  of  Mr.  Townsend,  and  resulted  in  the  impair- 
ment of  his  health.     His  large  contribution  in  behalf 
of  the  Cambria  Iron  company  indicated  the  deep  in- 
terest he  took  in  the  welfare  of  the  flood  sufferers, 
and  he  gave  his  time  and  energy  to  arranging  f  yr 
their  comfort  until  the  work  of  the  state  relief  com- 
mission for  administering  the  country's  charity  had 
been   completed.     Mr.    Townsend  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
association,  and  his  fidelity  to  its  interests  and  to  the 
success  of  the  entire  trade  in  America,  was  univer- 
sally recognized.      He  was  married  in  1850  to  a 


daughter  of  Henry  Troth,  of  Philadelphia,  and  left 
two  sons,  Henry  T.  Townsend,  the  president  of  the 
Logan  Iron  and  Steel  company,  and  John  W. 
Townsend,  vice-president  of  the  Cambria  Iron  com- 
pany. After  thirty-six  years  of  prominence  in  the  iron 
and  steel  business,  he  died  at  his  summer  residence  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  near  Philadelphia,  Nov.  5,  1891. 

BABBEB,  Amzi  liorenzo,  contractor,  was  born 
at  Saxton's  River,  Vt.,  June  23,  1843,  the  son  of 
Rev.  Amzi  Doolittle  and  Nancy  Irene  (Bailey)  Bar- 
ber.    Rev.  Mr.  Barber  was  a  man  of  great  force  of 
character;  he  was  a  Congregational  clergyman,  and 
one  of  the  theological  students  who  left  Lane  semi- 
nary, Cincinnati,  many  years  ago,  on  account  of  the 
prohibition  by  the    faculty  of  any  discussion  of 
slavery.     In  1852  Amzi  Lorenzo  removed  with  his 
family  to  Bellevue,  Huron  county,  O.,  in  1856  to 
East  Cleveland,  and  subsequently  to  Austinburg, 
Ashtabula  county,  O.     He  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  these  places,  and  at  the  high  school  in 
Cleveland,   and  in  1863  entered   Oberlin  college, 
graduating  in  1867  with  the  degree  of  A.B.,  having 
been  compelled  to  leave  college  for  one  year,  in 
order  to  recuperate  his  health.     Soon  after  graduat- 
ing Mr.  Barber  married  Celia  M.  Bradley  of  Geneva, 
O.,  studied  for  a  few  months  at 
Oberlin  theological  seminary,  and 
in  1868  removed  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  take  charge  of  the  pre- 
paratory department  of  Howard 
university,   which    at  that    time 
consisted  of  the  normal  school. 
He  was  principal  for  some  time, 
and  afterward  professor  of  nat- 
ural philosophy  in  the  university 
until  1872,  when  he  resigned  his 
position  to  engage  in  the  real  es- 
tate business.    Mrs.  Barber  having 
died  in  1870,  he  married,  in  1871, 
Julia  Louise  Langdon,  daughter  of 
J.  LeDroit  Langdon, deceased,  for- 
merly of  Belmont,  N.  Y.    In  1878 
he  became  actively  interested  in  as- 
phalt pavements,  and  the  business 
grew  rapidly  under  his  manage- 
ment.    'The  Barber  Asphalt  Pavement  company,  in- 
corporated in  1883,  and  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  com- 
pany, incorporated  in  1888,  of  both  of  which  Mr. 
Barber  is  president,  represent  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $4,000,000.     In  1887  he  negotiated  a  concession' 
from  the  British  government  for  forty-two  years,  of 
the  celebrated  Pitch  Lake  of  Trinidad  Island,  which 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  third  voyage  to 
America.     This  lake  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon, 
and  consists  of  upward  of  100  acres  of  pitch  or  as- 
phalt, which  is  hard  at  the  outer  edge,  and  grows 
softer  as  one  approaches  the  center.     Prior  to  1893 
Mr.  Barber,  either  individually  or  as  president  of 
the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  company,  had  laid  up- 
ward of  6,000,000  square  yards  of  Trinidad  asphalt 
pavement  in  thirty  cities  of  the  United  States,  aggre- 
gating over  $30,000,000.     In  1870  he  received  the 
degree  of  A.M.    from    Oberlin,  and  in  1876  the 
Columbian  university  conferred  upon  him  the  de- 
gree of  LL.B.     He  is  a  trustee  of  Oberlin  college,  a 
director  of  the  Washington  Loan  and  Trust  company, 
and  other  corporations.     He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Amer- 
ican society  of  civil  engineers,  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
society,  of  the  Engineers',  Manhattan  Athletic,  New 
York  Yacht,  and  Corinthian  Yacht  clubs,  and  of  the 
New  York  geographical  society.     He  owns  a  hand- 
some residence  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  1888 
purchased  for  a  summer  home  the  old  homestead  on 
Staten  Island  that  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  Edward 
Cunard.     Besides  being  a  successful  business  man, 
Mr.  Barber  has  literary  tastes,  a  kindly  disposition 
and  indomitable  energy. 
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CHAPIN,  Aaron  Lucius,  first  president  of 
Bel  oil  college,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  4, 
1817,  his  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors  having 
early  settled  in  Connecticut.  Mr.  Chapin  received 
his  early  education  at  the  Hartford  grammar  school, 
and  vfas  graduated  from  Yale  college  in  1837,  in  the 
class  with  Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  D.D.,  Hon.  Jeremiah 
Evarts,  Chief  Justice  Morrison 
R.  Waite,  and  Prof.  Benjamin 
Silliman.  After  graduation,  he 
taught  in  a  private  school  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  for  one  year, 
and  from  1838-43  was  a  profes- 
sor in  the  New  York  institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  New  York 
city  he  studied  theology  at  the 
Union  theological  seminary, 
and  was  graduated  in  1843.  On 
Aug.  33, 1843,  he  married  Mar- 
tha Colton  of  Lenox,  Mass.  In 
1844  Mr.  Chapin  was  appointed 
by  the  American  home  mission- 
ary society  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  churchin  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  the  same  year.  He  re- 
mained there  six  years,  doing 
his  work  with  great  thoroughness  and  efficiency,  mak- 
ing a  large  circle  of  warm  friends,  and  leaving  behind 
him  many  regi'ets  at  his  departure.  He  left  Milwaukee 
in  February,  1850,  to  go  to  Beloit,'Wis.,  to  become  the 
first  president  of  Beloit  college,  and  was  inaugurated 
into  the  duties  of  that  office  on  July  34th  of  the  same 
year.  In  the  years  1844-45,  four  consecutive  con- 
ventions, representing  Congregational  and  Presby- 
terian churches,  and  the  friends  of  Christian  educa- 
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tion,  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi 
river,  studying  the  wants  of  their  region,  came  re- 
peatedly and  unanimously  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  northwest  required  a  college  of  the 
New  England  type,  near  the  border  line  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Illinois.  Measures  were  accordingly  taken 
for  establishing  Beloit  college.  The  board  of  trustees 
of  Beloit  college  held  their  first  meeting  Oct.  33, 
1845,  and  took  preliminary  measures  to  secure  a 
charter,  select  a  location,  and  devise  a  plan  for  build- 
ing. The  charter  enacted  by  the  legislature  was 
accepted  Oct.  13,  1846;  the  corner-stone  of  the  first 
building.  Middle  college,  was  laid  June  34,  1847, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  first  appointment  of  a  pro- 
fessor was  made,  but  the  appointment  was  declined. 
On  Oct.  16,  1847,  the  college  was  opened,  when  five 
young  men  presented  themselves,  were  examined, 
and  admitted  as  freshmen.  On  May  33,  1848,  Rev. 
Jackson  J.  Bushnell,  D.D.,  was  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  Rev.  Joseph 
Emerson,  D.D.,  professor  of  languages,  and  in  the 
same  year  Middle  college  was  finished,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $15,000,  a  large  part  of  this  sum  having  been 
donated  by  the  citizens  of  Beloit,  with  the  original 
site.  The  first  class  was  graduated  July  9,  1851. 
The  union  of  the  different  denominations  in  the  plan 
marked  the  religious  character  of  the  college  as  at 
once  positive,  evangelical,  and  unsectarian.  It  was 
established  with  the  conviction  that  a  complete,  lib- 
eral education  must  combine  in  its  culture  learning, 
religion,  and  morality;  that  Christian  truth,  received 
and  obeyed  in  love,  is  essential  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  faculties  of  perception  and  reason,  and 
is  the  spring  of  righteousness  in  the  individual  life, 
and  of  pure  and  healthful  morals  In  the  state.  There- 
fore the  college  adopted  for  its  motto,  "  Scientia 
vera  cum  fide  pura."    The  work   comprehends  a 
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training  in  language,  as  the  great  instrument  and 
condition  of  all  culture,  civilization,  and  thought;  in 
mathematics  and  exact  science,  as  a  most  valuable 
discipline  and  furnishing  of  the  mind;  in  the  histor- 
ies of  nature  and  of  man,  as  the  sources  of  practical 
knowledge,  and  in  those  philosophic  and  religious 
principles  necessary  to  complete  the  general  prepara- 
tion for  a  broad  and  useful  life.  In  1858  was  erected 
what  is  now  called  the  old  chapel,  a  brick  building, 
sixty  feet  by  forty,  two  stories  in  height,  the  lower 
story  being  used  for  the  academy,  while  the  upper 
story  was  used  for  the  daily  religious  exercises,  the 
cost  being  about  $6,000,  one-half  of  which  was  con- 
tributed by  the  citizens  of  Beloit.  South  college 
was  erected  in  1868,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,  and  has 
been  used  as  a  chemical  laboratory.  Memorial  hall 
was  erected  in  honor  of  more  than  400  sons  of  the 
college,  who  served  in  the  civil  war,  forty-six  of 
whom  were  killed.  It  is  modern  Gothic  in  style,  of 
cream-colored  limestone,  seventy  feet  by  forty,  with 
a  vestibule  twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty,  which  is  used 
as  a  library,  in  which  there  is  16,000  volumes.  The 
cost  of  the  building  was  $26,000,  donated  by  indi- 
viduals throughout  the  region.  The  gymnasium, 
a  frame  building,  was  erected  in  1874,  at  a  cost  of 
$3,900,  contributed  by  the  students,  alumni,  and  cit- 


in  1873,  and  in  1873  served  on  a  similar  board  at 
West  Point.  Dr.  Chapin  has  found  little  leisure  for 
literary  work,  and  has  published  only  a  few  sermons, 
addresses  and  reviews,  and  for  several  years  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  "Congregational  Review."  But  in 
1878  he  supervised  the  publication  of  an  edition  of 


izens  of  Beloit.  The  observatory  is  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Herrick,  in  memory  of  her  brother,  John  F. 
Smith,  whose  name  it  bears.  It  was  erected  in  1881, 
is  of  light  limestone;  Its  equipment  is  of  a  high  order, 
and  the  observatory  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon 
President  Chapin  by  Williams  college  in  1853,  and 
that  of  LL.D.,  in  1883,  by  the  University  of  the  city 
of  Kew  York.  Dr.  Chapin's  wife  having  died,  he 
was  married  a  second  time  on  Aug.  36, 1861,  to  Fan- 
ny L.  Coit  of  New  London,  Conn.  In  1865  Dr. 
Chapin  passed  several  months  in  Europe  to  benefit 
his  health,  and  in  1883  he  again  went  abroad  as 
member  of  a  committee  sent  by  the  American  board 
of  foreign  missions  to  the  Turkish  missions,  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  certain  differences  between  the 
Armenian  churches  and  the  missionaries  of  the  board. 
For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  corporate  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  missions,  and  in  1884  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  the  annual  sermon.  He  has  also 
been  a  director  of  the  American  home  missionary  so- 
ciety for  several  years,  ,one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  American  missionary  association,  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  institution  for  deaf 
mutes,  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Chicago  theo- 
logical seminary.  Dr.  Chapin  served  on  the  board 
of  examiners  at  the  naval  school  at  Annapolis,  Md., 


Wayland's  "Political  Economy,"  recasting  aind  re- 
writing part  of  the  original  work.  This  revision  has 
been  highly  praised  by  the  press,  and  has  been  adopted 
as  a  text-book  by  several  colleges  and  schools.  In  1886, 
feeling  the  pressure  of  advancing  years,  Dr.  Chapin 
resigned  his  position  as  president  of  Beloit  college, 
but  continues  to  take  charge  of  the  department  of 
civil  polity  and  that  of  history,  which,  from  the  be- 
ginning, have  been  part  of  the  president' s  office. 
Dr.  Chapin  is  a  man  of  fine  mind,  he  has  done  much 
toward  making  Beloit  college  what  it  is,  and  he  is 
highly  respected  and  dearly  beloved  by  all  those 
who  have  come  under  his  influence. 

EATON,  Edward  Dwight,  second  president 
of  Beloit  college,  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Wis.,  Jan. 
12,  1851,  the  son  of  S.  W.  Eaton,  a  pioneer  home 
missionary.  Edward  was  graduated  from  Beloit 
college  in  1873,  from  the  Yale  divinity  school  in  1875, 
and  subsequently  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Heidelberg, 
Germany.  In  1876  he  accepted  a  call  to  be  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  Newton,  la.,  re- 
maining there  until  1879,  when  he  removed  to  Oak 
Park,  111.,  to  take  charge  of  the  church  at  that  place. 
In  1886  he  resigned  his  pastorate  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  Beloit  college.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred  upon  President  Eaton  by  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  1887,  and  that  of  D.D.  by  the  North- 
western university  in  the  same  year.  Under  Presi- 
dent Eaton's  administration  the 
college  is  enjoying  a  rapid  de- 
velopment. The  faculty  con- 
sists &f  twenty  able  men,  and 
four  new  buildings  have  been 
erected,  making  in  all  eleven 
college  buildings.  Scovillehall, 
the  gift  of  James  W.  Scoville  of 
Oak  Park,  111. ,  is  of  red  pressed 
brick,  and  was  erected  in  1889 
at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  the  citizens 
of  Beloit  subsequently  raising 
$10,000  to  endow  it.  Doyon 
chapel  was  completed  in  1891, 
costing  $30,000,  half  of  which 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Doyon  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  in  memory  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Herrick, 
and  half  being  contributed  by 
friends  of  the  college.  Chapin 
hall  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $35,000,  the  gift  of  Dr. 
D.  R.  Pearsons  of  Chicago,  111.,  who  named  it  for  the 
first  president  of  the  college.  '  It  is  four  stories  high, 
contains  accommodations  for  seventy  students,  and 
a  dining-room  seating  135.  Science  hall,  also  the 
gift  of  Dr.  Pearsons,  was  completed  in  1893  at  a  cost 
of  $60,000,  besides  a  $30,000  equipment,  and  has  an 
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endowment  of  $100,000.  An  athletic  field  of  sixteen 
acres  was  added  in  1891,  the  gift  of  an  alumnus. 
Since  the  establishment  of  Beloit  college  the  growth 
has  been  a  steady  one.  A  class  has  been  graduated 
every  year,  and  in  1891  the  total  number  of  students 
was  350,  while  twenty -two  were  graduated  from  the 
college  proper  in  that  year.  During  the  last  five  years 
the  endowment  of  the  college  has  doubled,  and  the 
number  of  students  has  almost  doubled.  The  name 
of  Beloit  college  carries  with  it  the  thought  of  high 
scholarship  and  manly  character. 

BARLOW,   Joel,   diplomatist   and   poet,    was 
born  at  Redding,  Conn. ,  March  34,  1754.     He  was 
the  youngest  of  ten  children.     His  father,  Samuel 
Barlow,  a  respectable  farmer,  died  while  he  was  in 
attendance  at  school,  leaving  him  just  about  enough 
property  to  defray  the  expen.ses  of  his  education. 
In  1774  he  went  to  Dartmouth  college,  but  remained 
there  only  a  short  time,  when  he  exchanged  it  for 
Yale.     Here  he  displayed  talent  in  poetical  composi- 
tion, which  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Dwight,  at 
the  time  a  tutor  in  the  college,  and  whose  encour- 
agement had  much  to  do  with  fixing  the  character 
of  his  after  life.     As  the  revolutionary  war  was  rag- 
ing at  this  period,  young  Barlow,  being  patriotic, 
was  awakened  to  much  enthusiasm,  and  entering  as 
a  volunteer  the  militia  of  the 
state,  went  into  the  field  dur- 
ing vacations,  and  is  said  to 
have   seen  active  service   on 
several  occasions,  and  even  to 
have  fought  at  the  battle  of 
White  Plains.    In  1778  he  was 
graduated  from  Yale,  when  he 
delivered  a  poem  on  the  occa- 
sion of  commencement,  which 
was     called     ' '  Prospect     of 
Peace."      After   leaving   col- 
lege.  Barlow   engaged   for  a 
short  time  in  the  study  of  the 
law,  but  he  relinquished  this 
study  after  a  few  months,  his 
friends  urging  him  to  qualify 
0^jV~>«!*      r  himself  for  the  Christian  min- 

^^^2=>^7;^.e^^         istry,  with  a  view  to-  his  enter- 
^     "^  \o%  the  army  as  a  chaplain, 

and  after  only  six  weeks'  prep- 
aration, he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  at  once 
entered  the  revolutionary  army,  being  attached  to 
Poor's  brigade,  of  the  Massachusetts  forces,  as  chap- 
lain. While  in  camp,  he  continued  to  cultivate  his 
taste  for  poetry,  writing  patriotic  songs,  and  compos- 
ing in  part  his  "  Vision  of  Columbus,"  which  after- 
ward formed  the  basis  of  his  great  epic  poem,  "  The 
Cohimbiad."  He  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  iu 
1781  from  Yale,  and  about  the  same  time  married 
Ruth  Baldwin  of  New  Haven,  a  sister  of  Abraham 
Baldwin,  who  afterward  represented  the  state  of 
Georgia  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  Barlow 
remamed  in  the  army  until  peace  was  declared,  when 
he  abandoned  the  clerical  profession,  and  returned 
to  his  original  intention  of  practising  law.  He  set- 
tled in  Hartford,  where  he  became  known  with  Col. 
Humphreys,  Dr.  Dwight,  and  the  rest,  as  one  of  the 
"Hartford  wits."  Barlow  now  started  a  weekly 
paper  in  Hartford,  called  the  "American  Mercury," 
which  became  the  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  satiri- 
cal powers,  and  those  of  others  of  the  "Hartford 
wits."  About  the  .same  time  he  was  employed  by 
an  association  of  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  to  revise 
Dr.  Watts's  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did,  besides  versifying  some  of  the  Psalms 
which  had  been  omitted  by  Dr.  Watts,  and  adding 
some  original  hymns  of  his  own  composition.  This 
volume  was  published  in  1785,  and  was  used  for 
many  years  as  the  authorized  version  of  the  Congre- 


gational churches  of  New  England.  Two  years 
later  Barlow  published,  in  1787,  his  "Vision  of  Co- 
lumbus," which  was  dedicated  to  Louis  XVI.,  and 
of  which,  a  few  months  afterward,  editions  appeared 
in  London  and  Paris.  He  now  gave  up  his  newspa- 
per speculation  to  open  a  bookstore  in  Hartford, 
where  he  sold  his  own  productions  with  some  suc- 
cess. He  abandoned  the  bar,  having  become  famous 
as  a  poet,  and  not  being  in  the  least  successful  as  a 
lawyer.  He  had  something  to  do  with  the  "  Anar- 
chiad,"  the  principal  poem  of  the  "  Hartford  wits," 
and  he  delivered  an  oration  on  July  4,  1787,  in  which 
he  showed  a  tendency  toward  Federalism.  In  1788 
he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Scioto  land  company; 
which  had  gained  possession  of  several  million  acres 
of  land  in  Ohio,  and  which  he  was  desired  to  sell  in 
Europe.  After  passing  a  short  time  iu  England, 
Barlow  crossed  over  to  France,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  his  land-agency. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  French  revolution,  in 
connection,  however,  with  the  Girondists,  or  moder- 
ate party.  He  wrote  his  "Advice  to  the  Privileged 
Orders,"  which  he  took  over  to  London  in  1791  and 
there  published.  He  continued  in  London  for  near- 
ly two  years,,  associating  with  West,  Copley,  Trum- 
bull, and  other  Americans,  besides  Priestley,  Home 
Tooke  and  other  prominent  English  philosophers 
and  writers.  In  February,  1793,  he  published  the 
"  Conspiracy  of  Kings,"  and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  wrote  an  open  letter  to  the  national  con- 
vention of  France,  and  these  publications  brought 
him  some  profit  as  well  as  considerable  influence. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  London  constitutional 
society,  and  was  afterward  sent  to  France  with  an 
address  to  the  National  convention,  on  the  occasion 
of  which  mission  he  was  complimented  with  the 
rights  of  French  citizenship.  Meanwhile,  his  politi- 
cal works  had  been  attacked  b^  Burke,  eulogized  by 
Fox,  and  proscribed  by  the  British  government.  It 
thus  became  convenient  for  Barlow  to  remain  in 
France.  For  a  time  he  was  in  Savoy,  where  he  ran 
for  deputy,  but  was  defeated.  While  there,  he 
wrote  his  "Hasty  Pudding,"  which  is  considered 
one  of  the  happiest  of  his  productions.  Returning 
to  Paris,  he  translated  Volney's  "Ruins,"  and  en- 
gaged in  certain  speculations,  which  realized  for  him 
a  handsome  fortune.  About  the  year  1795,  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Washington  consul  to  Al- 
giers, and  was  successful  in  this  mission,  concluding 
treaties  not  only  with  that  country  but  with  Tunis 
and  Tripoli,  and  redeeming  and  returning  to  their 
homes  about  100  American  captives.  He  resigned 
this  position  in  1797,  and  for  the  next  eight  years 
lived  in  Paris,  returning  to  the  United  States  in  1805. 
He  built  a  beautiful  mansion  near  Washington,  which 
he  called  "Kalorama,"  and  here  he  contmued  to  re- 
side-while  his  principal  work,  the  "Columbiad," 
was  in  pi-ocess  of  completion.  This  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1808,  in  a  handsome  volume,  embellished 
with  fine  engravings,  executed  in  London.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Robert  Fulton.  In  1811,  while  occu- 
pied in  making  a  collection  of  historical  documents, 
with  the  view  of  writing  a  history  of  the  revolution, 
Barlow  was  nominated  by  Pj-esident  Madison  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  France.  He  ac- 
cepted the  mission,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Napoleon  I.  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and 
to  arrange  for  the  settlement  of  the  spoliation  claims, 
but  without  success,  being  perpetually  baffled  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  French  diplomatists.  Being  invited 
by  the  Due  de  Bassano  in  October,  1813,  to  a  per- 
sonal conference  with  the  Emperor  at  Wilna,  in  Po- 
land, he  started  on  this  journey,  and  from  exposure 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  season  and  the  privations  of 
the  journey,  he  was  attacked  with  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  died 
on  Dec.  34,  1813,  at  Zamavica,  in  Poland. 
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VAN  RENSSELAER,  Howard,  physician, 
was  born  m  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  36,  1858,  son  of 
Bayard  Van  Rensselaer  and  Laura  Reynolds,  daugh- 
f\^  '^®.  ''elebrated  Marcus  Tullius  Reynolds,  one 
ot  tHe  brightest  stars  of  his  time  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion ot  Albany.  He  received  his  elementary  educa- 
tion at  the  Albany  Normal  school, 
and  subsequently  entered  the  Al- 
bany academy,  where  ho  remained 
two  terms,  and  was  sent  to  a  pri- 
vate boarding-school  at  Catskill. 
There  he  remained  three  years, 
and  afterward  went  to  St.  Paul's 
school  at  Concord,  N.  H.  He  pur- 
sued his  studies  at  this  famous 
school  for  six  years,  and  gave  prac- 
tical evidence  of  his  ability  and 
diligence  by  winning  yearly  testi- 
monials for  hig:h  standing,  besides 
two  literary  prizes,  and  the  school 
medal,  the  highest  honor  given 
at  St.  Paul's.  He  was  also  prom- 
inently connected  with  athletic 
sports,  making  the  school  records 
in  the  one-mile  walk  and  three- 
mile  walk,  records  that  have  never  been  broken 
at  St.  Paul's.  He  was  on  the  cricket  team,  stroked 
the  winning  school  crew,  and  was  president  of 
the  Athletic  Association.  Having  completed  the 
course  at  St.  Paul's,  he  entered  the  scientific  de- 
partment of  Yale,  where  he  took  the  biological 
course,  in  preparation  for  a  subsequent  course  in. 
medicine,  being  sjraduated  from  Yale  in  1881,  with 
the  degree  of  Ph.B.  He  also  attended  the  Yale 
Art  school  for  a  period  during  his  regular  course. 
When  he  had  completed  his  scientific  studies  he  en- 
tered the  College  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  New- 
York  city,  and  for  three  years  attended  the  regular 
course  of  lectures.  In  order  to  gain  a  more  thor- 
ough and  practical  knowledge  of  medical  science, 
he  occupied  a  position  as  assistant  practitioner  in 
Chambers  street  hospital,  and  moreover,  became  a 
student  of  the  post-graduate  Medical  school.  Find- 
ing hospital  practice  so  advantageous,  he  passed  the 
severe  competitive  examination  for  the  New  York 
hospital,  and  remained  there  as  interne  eighteen 
months;  while  there  he  conceived  the  plan  of  going 
abroad  in  order  to  study  disease  in  its  various  forms, 
and  observe  the  modes  of  treatment  in  the  most  cele- 
brated hospitals  of  Europe.  He  therefore  went  to 
Europe  in  January,  1887,  and  studied  in  the  hospitals 
of  Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna,  Munich,  London,  Edin- 
burgh, etc.  He  traveled  to  the  North  Cape,  Constan- 
tinople and  Greece,  and  while  in  Norway,  made  a 
special  study  of  leprosy.  He  also  visited  most  of 
the  famous  art  galleries  of  Europe,  and  in  1889  re- 
turned to  America,  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  his  native  city.  He  was  imme- 
diately appointed  visiting  physician  to  St.  Peter's 
hospital  and  the  dispensary  of  the  Child's  hospital, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1889  was  appointed  instructor 
in  nervous  diseases,  and  diseases  of  the  chest,  in 
the  Albany  Medical  college;  he  was  also  tendered 
the  position  of  attending  physician  to  the  Hospital 
for  Incurables,  and  in  January,  1890,  was  elected 
visiting  physician  to  the  Home  of  the  Friendless. 
In  June  of  that  year,  he  was  called  to  the  posi- 
tion of  lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  the  Albany 
Medical  college,  and  in  February,  1891,  his  essay  on 
the  Pathology  of  Caisson  Diseases  was  awarded  the 
Merritt  E.  Cash  prize  of  $100,  given  through  the 
New  York  State  Medical  society,  for  the  best  origi- 
nal essay  on  a  medical  subject.  In  the  fall  of  1891 
he  also  won  the  Orton  prize  of  $100  for  the  best 
popular  essay  on  some  subject  connected  with  practi- 
cal sanitation;  his  subject  being  "Impure  Air,  and 
the  Ventilation  of  Private  Dwellings."    In  1892  he 


was  made  associate  professor  of  Materia  Medica,  and 
lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest  in  the  Albany 
Medical  college,  and  was  elected  editor  of  the  Al- 
bany "  Medical  Annals. "  He  has  traveled  extensively 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  a 
member  of  a  number  of  literary  clubs  and  societies 
in  this  country,  among  them  the  Calumet  club  of  New 
York,  the  Berzelius  club  of  Yale  college  (the  oldest 
scientific  society  in  the  United  States),  and  the  Port 
Orange  club  of  Albany.  He  is  a  man  thoroughly  in 
love  with  his  profession,  and  possesses  artistic  and 
literary  tastes. 

WHEELER,  John  Wilson,  was  born  in 
Orange,  Franklin  county,  Mass.,  Nov.  20,  1832,  the 
second  of  nine  children  of  Wilson  and  Catherine 
(Holmes)  Wheeler.  The  only  education  he  received 
was  obtained  in  the  public  schools.  For  a  year  or 
two  after  his  majority  he  worked  as  a  carpenter, 
from  1856-62  was  employed  in  a  general  store  in 
Orange;  then  for  a  few  months'  time  was  occupied  in 
the  claim  agency  business,  and  from  1863  to  early  in 
the  year  1867  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  on 
his  own  account.  This  year,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  Mr.  Wheeler  became  associated  with  others  in 
the  manufacture  of  sewing  machines  under  the  firm 
name  of  A.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.  Two  years  later  a 
corporation  was  organized,  known  as  the  Gold  Medal 
sewing  machine  company.  In  1882  the  corporate 
name  was  changed  to  the  New  home  sewing  machine 
company,  and  the  concern  has  grown  from  its  small 
beginnings  till  it  now  employs  nearly  600  men,  and 
turns  out  nearly  400  machines  a 
day.  From  the  start  Mr.  Wheeler 
has  been  the  financial  manager, 
and  one  of  the  controlling  spirits 
of  this  enterprise.  In  January, 
1881,  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of 
the  Orange  savings  bank,  and  five 
years  later  was  made  president, 
which  position  he  now  holds.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Orange  national  bank  since 
June,  1880,  and  in  January,  1888, 
was  made  vice-president;  in  Jan- 
uary, 1889,  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Gossard  in- 
vestment company  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  a  corporation  of  $500,- 
000  capital,  and  in  August,  1892, 
was  elected  director  in  the  Unit- 
ed coal  company  at  Denver, 
Col.,  a  corporation  of  $1,000,000 
capital.  In  December,  1890,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Worcester  northwest 
agricultural  and  mechanical  society,  and  in  1891 
was  elected  president  of  the  Boston  mutual  life 
association  of  Boston.  In  politics  Mr.  Wheeler 
is  a  republican,  and  has  often  been  called  by  his 
fellow-cilizens  to  positions  of  responsibility  and  hon- 
or. From  1861-67  he  served  as  town  clerk;  in  1866 
he  was  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  and  in  1876 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature;  in  1888  he 
was  one  of  the  Massachusetts  delegates  to  the  nation- 
al republican  convention  at  Chicago,  which  nominat- 
ed President  Harrison.  He  is  a  prominent  member 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  Orange  lodge,  organized 
in  1859,  was  its  first  secretary,  and  afterward  its 
treasurer;  he  was  also  a  charter  member  and  the  first 
treasurer  of  Crescent  R.  A.  chapter,  organized  in 
1884.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  married  in  Orange  Oct.  9, 
1856,  by  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  to  Almira  E. ,  daughter 
of  Daniel  and  Almira  (Porter)  Johnson.  Three 
children  have  been  born  to  them,  but  only  one  sur- 
vives— Marion  L.,  wife  of  John  B.  Welch.  Mr. 
Wheeler  resides  on  Grand  View  farm,  about  a  mile 
from  Orange,  where  he  finds  recreation  in  breeding 
fine  horses  and  cattle. 
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VAN  DEB  VEEB,  Albert,    physician,  was 
born  at  Root,  Jlontgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  July  10, 
1841,  the  son  of  Abraham  H.  Van  def  Veer,  who  in 
1828  erected  for  tannery  purposes  the  fii'st  building 
in  what  is  now  known  as  Rural  Grove,  N.  Y.    Both 
his  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors  were  of  Dutch 
lineage,  and  settled  in  this  country  in  1639,  nineteen 
years  after  the  Pilgrim  fathers  landed  on  Plymouth 
rock.     The  Van  der  Veer  family  was  noted  for  its 
patriotism,  and  had  representatives  in  the  revolution, 
the  war  of  1813,  and  the  civil  war.     Albert  was  pre 
pared  for  the  Canajohane  academy  at  the  Union 
School  in  Palatine.     His  early  inclinations  leading 
him  to  adopt  medicine  as  a  profession,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  began  his  medical  studies,  and  in  1861 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Albany  medical 
college.     About  this  time  he  entered  the  U.  S.  army, 
being  one  of  the  original  100  commissioned  as  U.  S. 
medical  cadets,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  at  Colum- 
bia college  hospital,   Washington,   D.   C.     "While 
there  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  National 
medical  college,  and  in  1862  received  from  this  insti- 
tution the  degree  of  il.  D.     In  1863  he  was  commis- 
sioned assistant  surgeon  of  the  66th  regiment  of  New 
York  volunteers,  and  the  following  year  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  grade  of   surgeon 
with  rank  of  major.     In  1865  he 
was  mustered  out  of  service,  hav- 
ing served    faithfully  throughout 
the  war.     After  attending  a  full 
course  of  lectures  at  the  College  of 
physicians  and  surgeons.  New  York 
city,  in  1866,  he  returned  to  Albany, 
and  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession.    In  1869  he  assumed  the 
chair  of  general  and  special  anatomy 
in  the  Albany  medical  college.   He 
was  also  attending  surgeon  at  the 
Albany  hospital,  and  iii  1874  was 
called  to  the  same  position  in  St. 
Peter's  hospital.    In  1874  he  went 
abroad  for  the  purposes  of  study, 
and  in  1876,  on  the  reorganization  of 
the  Albany  medical  college,  he  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  sur- 
gery.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  and  cliftical  surgery  in  the  college. 
He  has  been  a  prolific  wiiter  on  surgical  subjects,  and 
has  recently  devoted  his  attention  largely  to  abdomin- 
al surgery.     He  has  been  president  of  the  New  York 
state  and  Albany  county  medical  societies,  is  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Boston  gynsecological  so- 
ciety, fellow  of  the  British  gynaecological  society, 
and  a  member  of  the  British  medical  association,  the 
American  surgical  association,  the  New  York  medi- 
co-legal society,  the  American  association  of  obste- 
tricians and  gynaecologists,  and  other  medical  associa- 
tions. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  International  med- 
ical congress  held  at  Copenhagen  in  1884.    In  1869  he 
received  from  the  Albany  medical  college  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  JI.D.,  in  1882  the  degree  of  A.M.  from 
Williams  college,andin  1883  that  of  Ph.D.  from  Ham- 
ilton and  Union  colleges.     In  June,  1867,  he  married 
Margaret  E. ,  daughter  of  the  late  Simeon  Snow,  M.  D., 
of  Currytown,  N.  Y. 

CTJTTEE,  Ephraim,  physician,  microscopist 
and  inventor,  was  born  at  Woburn,  Mass.,  Sept.  1, 
1832.  From  his  maternal  great-grandfather,  Amos 
Whittemore,  one  of  the  greatest  inventors  of  Amer- 
ica, he  inherited  his  inventive  genius;  from  his  fa- 
fhei-.  Dr.  Benjamin  Cutter,  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  he 
inherited  his  love  of  medical  science.  As  a  child  he 
accompanied  his  father  on  his  profe.s.sional  visits, 
and  used  often  to  hear  the  latter  remark,  "Oh,  how 
I  wish  we  doctors  knew  more  as  to  the  real  causes 
of  disease."  Later  on,  informing  his  father  that 
he  wished  to  study  medicine,   not  to  practice  it 
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but  to  know  the  cau.ses  of  disease,  his  father  said, 
"Go  ahead;  study  all  you  can,  but  I  want  you  to 
study  these  three  things:    1.  What  is  the  cause  of 
consumption  ?    2.  What  is   the  cause  of  diseases 
of  women  ?    3.  What  is  the  cause  of  diseases  of  the 
nervous     system  ? "     problems 
which  the  son  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  solving  after  many  years 
of  patient  research  and  careful 
experiment.  Ephraim  Cutter  at- 
tended Warren  academy,  Mass., 
and  Yale  college,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  latter  in  1852. 
He  spent  one  year  in  teaching  in 
Warren  academy,  and  the  next 
four  years  in  the  medical  de- 
partment at  Harvard  university 
and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,   being    graduated    from 
them  in  1856  and  1857  respect- 
ively.    He  began  the  use  of  the 
microscope  as  a  means  of  edu- 
cation in  the  Sheffield  scientific 
school  of  Yale  college  in  1850. 
The  winter  of  1853-54  he  spent  in 
Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke's  private  labo- 
ratory, working  up  the  morphologies  of  blood  and 
urine,  togethei'  with  their  chemistry.  He  also  studied 
under  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Col.  J.  J.  Woodward,  G. 
B.  Harriman,  D.D.S.,  and  Prof.  Paulus  F.  Reisch, 
highest  authority  in  algse.    He  practiced  in  Woburn, 
Mass.,  until   1875,  and  in  Cambridge  and  Boston 
from  1875  to  1881,  and  afterward  in  New  York.    In 
1887  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  faculty  of  Iowa  college  for  his  Inventions, 
impi-ovements  and  contributions  to  medical  science. 

MEAD,  Edwin  H. ,  president  Pennsylvania  coal 
company,  was  born  in  New  York  city  1822.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  yellow  fever  in  1823,  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  where  they  re- 
sided for  some  time.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  re- 
ceived a  public-school  education  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
In  1840  he  became  connected 
with  the  coal  business  in  the 
employ  of  Belknap  &  McKer- 
cher,  at  that  time  the  leading 
firm  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  From 
that  time  his  progress  and  suc- 
cess were  uninterrupted.  The 
position  and  influence  he  now 
enjoys  were  obtained  by  his 
own  exertions,  as  was  also  the 
competency  he  now  possesses. 
February,  1852,  he  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  company,  and  has  since 
been  constantly  in  the  sei-vice 
of  that  company,  having  been 
successively  elected  secretary 
and  treasurer,  then  president 
and  treasurer,  which  position 
he  still  holds.  This  company 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  de- 
veloping the  anthi-acite  coal 
fields  of  the  Wyoming  Val- 
ley in  Pennsylvania,  and  during  the  forty  years  of 
its  existence  has  had  a  remarkably  successful  ca- 
reer, under  the  successive  administrations  of  John 
Ewen,  George  A.  Hoyt,  and  Mr.  Mead,  supported  by 
a  board  of  directors  selected  from  able  capitalists  and 
business  men.  Mr.  Mead  resides  at  South  Orange,, 
N.  J.,  has  for  many  years  been  closely  identified 
with  the  government  of  the  town,  and  has  served 
two  terms  as  president  of  the  village,  and  one  as  trus- 
tee. He  is  well  known  both  socially  and  commer- 
cially for  his  cordial  geniality  of  manner. 
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SCHIEREN,    Charles   A.,  was   bom  in   the 
province  of  Rhein  Hessen,  Germany,  Feb.  28,  1842, 
and  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1856,  being  but  fourteen 
years  old  when  he  landed  with  his  parents  in  the 
United  btates.     He  had,  however,  received  a  good 
common -school  education  in   Germany,   and  soon 
mastered  English  in  all  its  branch- 
es.  He  was  first  engaged  with  his 
father  in  the  cigar  business.     In 
1864  he  identified  himself  with 
the  leather-belting  establishment 
of  Phillip  F.  Passquay,  New  York 
city.   By  close  application,  study, 
and  energy  he  soon  mastered  the 
details  of  the  business,  especially 
the  making  of  leather  belting,  so 
that  when  his  employer  died,  in 
1865,  he  assumed  the  entire  man- 
agement of  the  concern.     The 
business  was  sold,  but  he  still 
continued  with  their  successors 
until  1868,  when,  with  the  limit- 
ed capital  at  his  command,  which 
he  had  saved,    he  founded  the 
present  house,  establishing,  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  one  of 
the  leading  leather  belting  houses 
in  America.     In  1882  the  present  house  of  Chas. 
A.    Schieren  &  Co.   was    founded,   and  has  now 
agencies  all   over   America    and  in  a  number  of 
European  cities  as  well,  their  belting  being  shipped 
to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.     As  a  merchant  he 
is  public-spirited,  and  has  identified  himself  with 
every  important  reform  movement.     Through   his 
personal  effort  the  Hide  and  leather  national  bank 
was  organized,  of  which  he  holds  the  position  as  vice- 
president.     When  the  marvelous  inventions  and  im- 
provements were  lately  made  in  the  improved  use  of 
electricity  and  electric  light  machinery,  Mr.  Schieren 
devoted  himself  to  its  peculiar  adaptability  for  the 
improvement    of   belting.     He    first  invented    the 
"electric  belt,"  consisting  of  a  coating  of  composi- 
tion spread  over  the  belt  to  preserve  the  leather. 
Then  was  made  the  "American  joint  leather  link 
belt,"  composed  of  small  leather  links  strung  on  steel 
pins,  and  most  ingeniously  joined   together.     Mr. 
Schieren  afterward  invented  his  famous  ' '  perforated" 
electric  belt  to  prevent  air  cushions.     These  three  in- 
ventions proved  a  great  benefit  to  swift  running  elec- 
trical machinery,  thus  placing  him  as  the  leader  of 
the  trade,  and  an  authority  on  belting.  He  has  writ- 
ten and  published  the  following  articles  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject,  entitled:  "The  Use  and  Abuse 
of  Belting,"   "Transmission  of   Power  by  Belt," 
"History  of  Leather  Belting,"  "From  the  Tannery 
to  the  Dynamo,"  which  papers  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed before  the  National  electric  light  association 
and  the  Technical    society    of   New    York.     Mr. 
Schieren  is  a  prominent  layman  of  the  Lutheran 
church  of  America,  and  has  been  identified  with 
several  public  movements,  such  as  the  erection  of 
the  beautiful  bronze  statue  of  Martin  Luther  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  the  new  Lutheran  college 
buildings  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.     In  Brooklyn  he  has 
been  trustee  of  the  Young  men's  Christian  associa- 
tion for  many  years,  and  of  the  Sunday-school  union ; 
director  in  the  Union  for  Christian  work,  and  the 
Society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children. 
He  served  as  member  of  both  committees  in  the  erec- 
tion oi  the  statues  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  J.  S. 
T.  Stranahan,  as  well  also  on  the  new  building  for 
the  Young  women's  Christian  association.     He  mar- 
ried, in  1865,  Louise,  daughter  of  George  W.  Bramm, 
and  they  have  had  born  to  them  four  children— three 
sons  and  one  daughter.     Their  home  on  Clinton 
avenue  is  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  society,  comprising 
the  best  families  of  the  city. 


LEWIS,    Daniel  F.,  street  railway  president, 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  28,  1849.     His 
education  was  acquired  at  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city,  and  although  his  father  desired  him  to 
continue  his  scholastic  training  several  years  longer, 
nevertheless  he  was  persuaded  by  his  son  to  let  him 
try  his  hand  at  business  for  a  year  or  two;  the  boy 
being  then  only  thirteen,  he  accordingly  was  receiv- 
ed at  that  early  age  into  the  ofiice  of  his  father,  who 
under   Gov.  Horatio  Seymour  was  stale  treasurer. 
His  father's  idea  was  to  have  his  son  get  a  taste  of 
business  life,  and  then  return  to  his  studies,  but  it 
became  so  evident  that  the  boy  was  cut  out  for  a 
business  career,  that  he  was  allowed  to  continue  in 
it  uninterruptedly.      After    continuing    a    twelve- 
month in  his  father's  office,  he  left  Albany  to  take  a 
place  in  a  wholesale  drug-house  in  New  York  city. 
During  his  leisure  evening  hours  he  applied  himself 
most  assiduously  to  study,  and  thus  secured  a  very 
practical  education,  which  many  young  men  who 
give  their  whole  time  to  study  never  acquire.     His 
health  suffered  from  the  confinement  of  the  drug- 
house,  and  he  became  a  ticket  agent  for  the  Brook- 
lyn city  railway,  with  which  company  his  connection 
has  since  continued  unbroken.     After  being  ticket 
agent  a  year,  he  was  taken  into  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  road,  in  1880  became  assistant  sec- 
retary, and  two  years  after  was 
made  ti'easurer.     The  confidence 
reposed  in  him  was  demonstrated 
still  further  in  1883  when  he  was 
elected  a  director,  and  one  year 
later  to  his  already  responsible 
duties  was  added  that  of  the  po- 
sition of  secretary.   In  1886,  upon 
the   resignation  of  Mr.  Hazard, 
the  directors  immediately  elected 
Mr.  Lewis  to  the  presidency,  and 
he  thus  became  the  head  of  the 
largest  unconsolidated  street  rail- 
way in  the  world.     His  abilities 
were  immediately  put  to  the  test, 
for  the  day  after  his  election  a 
strike  occurred  on  his  road,  but  he 
settled  the  trouble  in  twenty -four 
hours,  and  this  was  accomplished 
with  such  satisfaction  to  all  con- 
cerned, that,  though  every  surface 
road  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  has  experienced  a 
"tie-up"  since  that  date,  the  cars  of  the  Brooklyn  city 
railway  have  been  run  without  interniption.     The 
mutual  confidence  between  the  employees  and  the 
president  has  been  a  source  of  great  personal  gi-atifica- 
tion  to  President  Lewis,  and  has  caused  the  employ- 
ees to  spurn  all  the  schemes  of  unprincipled  labor  ag- 
itators.    Since  Mr.  Lewis  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs  the  road  has  increased  in  mileage  from  eighty 
to  175  miles.   Besides  acting  as  the  head  of  the  Brook- 
lyn city  railway,  he  is  also  president  of  the  Brooklyn 
Heights  railroad  company,  and  a  trustee  and  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the  People's  Trust 
company.     He  is  director  and  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Long  Island  bank,  and 
tnistee  and  treasurer  of  the  widely-known  Lewis  and 
Fowler  manufacturing  company;   president  of  the 
Knickerbocker  steamboat  company  (the  well-known 
Rockaway  line),  trustee  of  the  Brooklyn  savings 
bank,  treasurer  of  the  United  States  Projectile  com- 
pany, and  president  of  the  Bay  Ridge  Park  improve- 
ment company.     Mr.  Lewis  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Hamilton,  Brooklyn,  Carleton,  Marine  and  Field 
clubs  of  Brooklyn,  and  of  the  engineers'  club  of 
New  York  city.     He  is  president  of  the  street  rail- 
way association  of  the  state  of  New  York,,  and  he 
is  always  a  busy  and   interested   attendant  upon 
the  convention  of  the  American  street  railway  as- 
sociation. 
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PETERS,  Richard,  railroad  manager,  was 
bom  at  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov. 
10,  1810.  He  was  of  English-Irish  blood.  His  great- 
grandfather, AVilliam,  a  merchant,  about  1750  emi- 
f  rated  from  England  to  the  site  of  Fairmount  Park, 
a.  His  grandfather,  Richard,  was  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  War  under  Washington  during  the  revolu- 
tion and  afterward  congressman  and  United  States 
district  judge.  His  father  was 
Ralph  Peters,  and  his  mother  Cath- 
arine Conyngham,  of  a  distinguish- 
ed Pennsylvania  revolutionary 
family  of  Scotch -Irish  descent. 
He  had  a  good  English  tuition  in 
Judge  Peters's  family  in  Phila- 
delphia, including  drawing,  civil 
engineering  and  high  mathemat- 
ics, and  at  nineteen  studied  a  year 
under  the  famous  architect,  Wm. 
Strickland.  He  was  civil  engineer 
on  the  Delaware  Breakwater  a 
year,  and  worked  in  locating  the 
Camden  &  Amboy  railroad  and 
constructing  the  Central  railroad. 
In  1885  he  was  chief  assistant  un- 
der J.  Edgar  Thorn  pson  in  locating 
the  Georgia  railroad  from  Augusta 
to  Madison,  and  was  general  super- 
intendent of  said  railroad  in  1837,  residing  in  Augusta. 
In  1845  he  bought  the  line  of  stages  from  Atlanta, 
6a.,  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  carried  on  this  busi- 
ness until  the  completion  of  the  railroad  in  1850.  He 
visited  Atlanta  first  in  1844;  the  place  was  then 
known  as  Marthasville,  and  Mr.  Peters  first  suggest- 
ed the  name  of  Atlanta,  and  in  1846  located  in  At- 
lanta permanently,  and  from  that  day  to  his  death 
was  her  chief  spirit.  He  devoted  himself  to  railroad 
building  and  management,  was  an  active  director  of 
the  Georgia  railroad  and  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point 
railroad.  With  President  John  P.  King  he  was  in- 
terested in  the  Georgia  railroad  bank.  In  1847  he 
bought  from  the  Indians  1,500  acres  of  land  in  Gor- 
don county,  now  owned  by  the  family,  and  in  1852 
built  at  Atlanta  the  largest  steam  flour-mill  south  of 
Richmond,  and  for  fuel  bought  400  acres  of  timber, 
standing  on  what  is  now  the  best  part  of  the  city. 
After  the  battle  of  Atlanta  in  1864  he  removed  to 
Augusta  with  the  assets  of  the  Georgia  railroad  bank, 
returning  after  the  war  on  the  first  train  to  Atlanta. 
An  old  whig,  he  opposed  secession,  and  in  recon- 
struction advocated  the  return  of  the  states  to  the 
Union.  In  1868  he  labored  to  secure  the  capital  at 
Atlanta,  and  has  been  a  leader  in  eveiy  fair  and  ex- 
position. He  became  a  lessee  and  director  of  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  railroad  in  1870,  and  organ- 
ized and  became  president  of  the  Atlanta  street  rail- 
way company  in  1872.  Naming  the  city  of  Atlanta, 
Mr.  Peters  has  been  the  foremost  factor  in  her  life, 
a  pioneer  in  her  great  railroad  equipment,  author  of 
her  magnificent  street-railway  system,  a  main  helper 
of  eveiy  enterprise  for  her  good,  and  the  moulder  of 
her  most  important  land  and  real  estate  develop- 
ment. He  was  the  most  far-sighted  and  broad- 
brained  of  her  able  pioueers,  and  his  agency  cannot 
be  estimated.  His  strong  sense,  clear  judgment,  wise 
provision  and  rare  spirit  were  shown  in  all  things. 
His  intuitive  sagacity  never  failed  him.  An  admira- 
ble temper  fortified  his  remarkable  capacities.  He 
did  everything  well.  Besides  being  the  best  real  es- 
tate manager  the  city  has  ever  had,  he  has  been  the 
largest  and  most  successful  stock-breeder  the  South 
has  known,  and  can  be  called  a  national  benefactor 
in  this  momentous  field.  He  tested  every  kind  of 
milch  cattle,  hogs  and  .sheep,  and  did  more  than  all 
other  men  in  establishing  the  Angora  goat,  the  Jer- 
sey and  merino  sheep  South.  He  was  a  great  farmer, 
stock-raiser,  railroad-organizer  and  land-developer. 


He  was  an  able  financier  and  left  a  large  fortune. 
He  was  an  active  Christian  worker,  and  helped  es- 
tablish Atlanta's  first  Episcopal  sanctuary,  St.  Phil- 
ip's church,  and  built  old  St.  Luke's  church.  Mod- 
est, liberal,  public-s'pirited,  a  loyal  friend,  and  with 
exquisite  home  qualities,  the  social  side'of  his  mark- 
ed nature  was  as  beautiful  as  his  capabilities  were 
striking.  A  keen  humor  and  broad  common  sense 
signalized  him,  while  his  sagacity  was  unerring. 
Mr.  Peters  looked  ahead — the  crucial  test  of  wis- 
dom. Atlanta  will  never  know  what  she  owes  to 
this  far-seeing  citizen  in  the  judicious  use  of  his 
great  landed  property,  which  he  left  in  the  best  pos- 
sible shape  for  the  future  beauty  and  usefulness  of 
the  city.  He  married  in  1848  Mary  J.  Thompson, 
daughter  of  an  eminent  physician,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  unbroken  harmony.  Their  handsome  resi- 
dence with  its  spacious  grounds  typifies  his  broad 
ideas,  and  in  its  elegant  comfort  is  the  most  attract- 
ive home  in  Atlanta.  His  seven  living  children,  all 
worthy  inheritors  of  his  virtues,  are  among  the  best 
and  most  useful  citizens  of  the  country. 

GRUBB,  Edward  Burd,  soldier  and  diplomat, 
was  born  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Nov.  13,  1841.  He 
was  named  after  his  father,  a  large  land-owner  of 
Pennsylvania,  whose  land  titles  descended  directly 
from  William  Penn.  He  received  his  preliminary 
education  in  grammar  schools,  and  was  graduated 
with  honors  from  Burlington  college  in  1860.  When 
President  Lincoln  issued  his  first  call  for  troops,  Mr. 
Grubb  entered  the  service  as 
sergeant,  and  was  promoted  to 
second  lieutenant  of  company  C, 
3d  regiment.  New  Jersey  volun- 
teers, and  participated  in  the  bat 
tie  of  Bull  Run.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  first  lieutenant,  and 
transferred  to  company  D.  He 
was  in  the  engagement  at  Gaines' 
Mills,  where  1,100  of  the  2,000 
men  in  his  brigade  were  killed 
and  wounded.  In  this  battle  he 
performed  the  perilous  duty  of  : 
carrying  orders  to  and  from  Gen. 
Slocum.  After  Gen.  Kearney 
had  been  transferred  to  a  divi- 
sion, he  was  assigned  to  a  position 
on  Gen.  Taylor's  staff.  Later 
he  was  promoted  to  captain,  and 
to  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  col- 
onel and  brigadier-general  suc- 
cessively. At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Maj. 
Grubb  personally  led  the  right  of  his  regiment,  on 
account  of  which  he  received  official  commendation 
for  bravely.  At  Chancellorsville,  after  his  horse 
had  been  shot  from  under  him,  he  led  his  men  on 
foot.  Shortly  after  Col.  Grubb's  regiment  was  mus- 
tered out.  Gen.  Lee  entered*  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  Jersey  regiment,  headed  by  Col. 
Grubb,  promptly  answered  the  call  Of  Gov.  Parker 
for  troops,  and  was  the  first  regiment  to  reach  and 
repoi-t  at  Harrisburg.  Col.  Grubb  was  afterward 
colonel  of  37th  New  York  volunteers,  at  the  siege  of 
Petersburg.  Gen.  Grubb  was  for  a  number  of  years 
captain  of  the  First  Troop,  Philadelphia  citycavaliy, 
and  at  the  same  time  colonel  of  the  6th  regiment, 
national  guards  of  New  Jersey.  He  is  an  extensive 
mine  owner  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  In  1888 
he  was  a  candidate  for  governor  of  New  Jersey,  be- 
ing defeated  by  Leon  Abbett,  democrat.  In  1889 
President  Harrison  appointed  him  U.  S.  minister  to 
Spain,  where  he  assisted  in  negotiating  the  Reci- 
procity Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
and  also  succeeded  in  getting  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  remove  the  restriction  upon  the  importation 
of  American  pork  into  Spain. 
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HATES,  Rutherford  Birchard,  nineteenth 
president  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Dela- 
ware, O.,  Oct,  4,  1823,  third  son  of  Rutherford  and 
Sophia  (Birchard)  Hayes.  His  earliest  paternal  an- 
cestor in.  this  countiy  was  George  Hayes,  a  Scotch- 
man, who,  prior  to  1680,  settled  in  Windsor,  Conn.; 
was  married  to  Sarah  Dibble,  and  in  1698  removed 
to  the  Salmon  brook  district,  Simsbury,  jiow  in  the 
town  of  Gri-anby.  His  son,  Daniel,  was  captured  by 
the  Indians  during  ^ueen  Anne's  war,  and  after  liv- 
ing among  savages  in  Canada  for  several  years,  was 
ransomed  by  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  Capt. 
Ezekiel,  son  of  Daniel,  removed  to  New  Haven,  and 
thence  to  Branford,  in  both  places  acquiring  consid- 
erable property  as  a  blacksmith  and  a  maker  of 
scythes.  His  wife,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Judge 
John  and  Sarah  (Trowbridge)  Russell,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Rev.  John  Russell,  of  Hadley,  Mass., 
who  sheltered  the  regicides,  and  of  Henry  Ruther- 
ford, gentleman,  one  of  the  founders  of  New  Haven. 
Their  second  son,  Rutherford,  an  honest,  genial, 
religious  man,  removed  to  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  in  1778; 
followed  his  father's  trade  for  a  time;  then  took  up 
innkeeping,  and  finally  farming.  His  son,  Ruther- 
ford, the  president's  father,  was  born  in  Brattleboro 
in  1787,  and  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Roger  and 
Drusilla  (Austin)  Birchard,  of  SuflBeld,  Conn.  She 
was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Birchard,  or  Birch- 
wood,  who  emigrated  from  England  in  1635,  and 
after  dwelling  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  probably  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  renftved  to  Saybrook,  Conn., 
which  he  represented  in  the  general  court  in  1850 
and  1651.  John  Birchard,  son  of  Thomas,  was  one 
of  the  original  proprietors,  as  well  as  the  town  clerk 
and  recorder,  of  Norwich,  Conn.  Rutherford  Hayes, 
Jr.,  became  a  partner  in  a  store  in  Dummerston,  a 
town  adjoining  Brattleboro,  and  resided  there  until 
September,  1817,  when  he  took  his  family  to  Ohio. 
Settling  at  Delaware,  he  engaged  in  merchandizing 
and  distilling  until  his  death,  which  occurred  a  few 
months  before  Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes  was  born. 
The  widow  trained  her  son  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  instructed  him  until  he  was 
old  enough  to  attend  a  district  school.  A  bachelor 
uncle,  Sardis  Birchard,  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  Hayes  family  and  had  prospered  in  business, 
took  particular  interest  in  young  Rutherford,  and 
supplied  his  eager  demand  for  books.  During  a  visit 
to  eastern  relatives,  made  in  1834,  with  his  mother 


and  sister,  it  was  decided  that  he  should  have  a  lib- 
eral education,  and  accoidingly  he  at  once  took  up 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  under  the  direction  of 
Judge  Sherman  Finch,  of  Delaware,  who  had  been 
a  tutor  at  Yale.  He  continued  his  studies  in  the 
Norwalk  (O.)  Academy,  and  completed  his  prepar- 
atory course  at  Middletown.  Conn.,  under  Isaac 
Webb.  In  the  autumn  of  1838  Hayes  entered  Ken- 
yon  College,  Gambler,  O.  His  standing  throughout 
the  course  was  high  in  mathematics,  mental  and 
moral  philosophy  and  logic,  and  he  was  graduated 
in  1843  with  the  valedictory.  Soon  afterward  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Thomas  Spar- 
row, at  Columbus;  but  in  August  of  the  following 
year  he  entered  the  law  school  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, where  he  remained  until  January,  1845,  at  the 
same  time  studying  French  and  German,  and  attend- 
ing the  lectures  of  Agasslz  on  natural  science,  and 
of  Longfellow  on  literature.  Four  rules  laid  down 
for  himself  at  that  time  are  worth  quoting:  "  First, 
read  no  newspapers.  Second,  rise  at  seven  and  re- 
tire at  ten.  Third,  study  law  six  hours,  German 
two  and  chemistry  two.  Fourth,  in  reading  Black- 
stone,  record  any  difficulties."  He  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  courts  of  Ohio  as  an  attorney  and 
counsellor-at-law  at  Marietta,  May  10,  1845,  and 
established  himself  at  Lower  Sandusky  (now  Fre- 
mont), the  home  of  his  uncle,  Birchard.  In  April, 
1846,  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Ralph 
Pomeroy  Buckland,  then  a  member  of  congress  and 
later  a  major-general  in  the  civil  war.  His  practice 
was  limited,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  unambitious 
of  distinction.  Early  in  1848,  his  health  having 
failed,  he  wanted  to  enlist  in  the 'war  with  Mexico, 
but  he  was  forbidden  to  do  so  by  his  physician,  and, 
after  trying  the  climate  of  New  England  and  of 
Canada,  he  spent  the  following  winter  in  Texas. 
Returning  to  Ohio  with  health  fully  restored,  he  set- 
tled in  Cincinnati  in  December,  1849,  and  early  in 
1850  formed  a  partnership  with  J.  W.  Herron.  He 
was  married,  Dec.  30,  1853,  to  Lucy  Ware,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Webb,  a  physician  of  high  standing  in 
Chillicothe,  by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  one 
daughter.  In  January,  1854,  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  H.  W.  Corwin  and  William  K.  Rogers. 
In  1856  he  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  common 
pleas  judge,  but  declined  the  honor.  His  public 
life  began  two  years  later,  when  the  office  of  city 
solicitor  became  vacant,  and  he  was  elected  by  the 
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council  to  complete  the  unexpired  term.     In  1859  he 
"was  elected  to  the  same  office  by  the  citizens,  receiv- 
ing a  majority  of  over  2,500  votes,  and  he  performed 
his  duties  with  ability  until  April,  1861,  when,  with 
the  entire  ticket,  he  was  defeated  for  re-election. 
Almost  as  soon  as  he  became  a  resident  of  Cincin- 
nati he  was  admitted  to  membership  in  a  literary 
club  which  included  Salmon  P.  Chase,  John  Pope, 
Moncure    D.    Conway,     Thomas    Ewing,    Stanley 
Matthews,  and  others  who  rose  to  prominence;  and 
through  this  association  Hayes  began  to  disclose 
talents  which  his  extreme  modesty  had  heretofore 
concealed.     A  Whig  in  politics,  Hayes  had  cast  his 
first  vote  for  Henry  Clay,  1814;  his  second  for  Gen. 
Taylor,  1848,  and  his  third  for  Winfield  Scott,  1853; 
but  having  been  opposed  to  slavery  from  his  youth,  he 
joined  the  Republican  party,   and  supported  Fre- 
mont with  enthusiasm  in  1856,  and  Lincoln  in  1860, 
and  to  his  radical  political  opinions  was  due  his  de- 
feat for  re-election  as  solicitor.     On  April  13,  1861, 
at  a  mass-meeting,  called  in  response  to  Pres.  Lin- 
coln's proclamation  asking  for 
75,000   troops,   he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  resolutions 
expres.si ve  of  the  intense  feeling 
which  had  now  been  aroused. 
Forthwith  the  members  of  his 
literary  club  organized  a  mili- 
tary   company,   and    he    was 
chosen  captain.    Pres.  Lincoln 
sent  him  a  commission  as  col- 
onel of  volunteers,  but  he  de- 
clined it,  saying  that  he  was  not 
ready  to  bear  the  responsibility 
for  the  services  and  lives  of 
otherraen.  Later,  June  1,  1861, 
he  accepted  a  commission  from 
Gov.  Dennison  as  major  of  the 
S3d  regiment  of  state  volun- 
teers, a  body  of  900  men,  re- 
cruited in  forty-two  counties  of 
the  commonwealth.  Its  colonel 
was  Williams.  Rosecrans.This 
regiment  was  ordered  into  West  Virginia,  under  Gen. 
George  B.  McClellan,  to  aid  in  driving  the  Confeder- 
ates from  that  section.     From  Sept.  19,  1861,  Maj. 
Hayes  was  judge-advocate  of  the  department  of  the 
Ohio  for  about  two  months,  meantime  being  promoted 
to  lieutenant-colonel  (Oct.  24th).   During  tlie  summer 
of  1862  his  command  was  transferred  to  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  South 
mountain  (Sept.  14th),  where,  though  wounded  in 
the  arm,  he  led  a  charge  and  held  his  position  at  the 
head  of  his  men.     For  his  conspicuous  gallantry  on 
this  occasion  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  23d  regi- 
ment (Oct.  24th).  After  a  leavetof  absence  for  medi- 
cal treatment  at  home,  he  was  detailed  from  his 
regiment  to  act  as  brigadier-general  in  command  of 
the  celebrated  Kanawha  division;  checked  the  raid 
of  the  Confederate,  John  Morgan  (July,  1868),  and 
aided  in  preventing  his  force  from  recrossing  the 
Ohio  and  in  compelling  its  leader  to  surrender.     He 
cornmanded  a  brigade  under  Gen.    Crook  in  the 
spring  of  1864,  which  took  part  in  cutting  the  prin- 
cipal lines  of  communication  between  Richmond  and 
the  Southwest,  and  he  led  it  in  storming  a  fortified 
position  on  the  crest  of  Clay's  mountain.     Later, 
still  under  Crook,  he  joined  Hunter's  army  in  the 
march  against  Lynchburg,  and  covered  the  retreat 
in  the  dangerous  passage  of  the  Alleghanies.    In  the 
first  battle  of  Winchester  (July  24,  1864)  Col.  Hayes 
and  Col.  James  Mulligan  were  ordered  to  charge 
what  proved  to  be  a  greatly  superior  force.     Col. 
Mulligan    fell;    but    Hayes   flanked,   and,   though 
pressed  in  front  by  overwhelming  numbers,  con- 
ducted the  retreat  of  his  brigade  with  great  intre- 


pidity and  skill,  eventually  checking  the  pursuit.  In 
the  engagement  at  Perryville  he  served  with  credit, 
and  at  the  second  battle  of  Winchester,  Sept.  19, 

1864,  performed  an  act  of  signal  bravery.  He  had 
the  right  of  Crook's  command,  and  his  troops,  in 
connection  with  the  cavalry,  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day  at  the  crisis  of  the  fight.  Advancing  against  a 
battery  situated  on  an  eminence,  he  suddenly  came 
to  a  deep  slough,  sorqe  fifty  yards  in  width.  Never- 
theless, he  plunged  in  at  once,  and,  although  his 
horse  sank  in  the  mire,  he  extricated  himself, 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  other  bank,  and,  with 
about  forty  who  had  succeeded  in  following,  charged 
the  battery  and  put  its  defenders  to  flight.  During 
the  pursuit  of  Gen.  Early  Col.  Hayes  led  a  division 
at  Fisher's  hill  (Sept.  23,  1864),  where,  climbing  a 
steep  mountain  covered  with  a  heavy  forest,  he 
gained  the  enemy's  rear  and  routed  them,  capturing 
several  pieces  of  artillery.  A  month  later,  Oct.,  19th 
he  was  engaged  in  the  famous  fight  at  Cedar  creek 
(that  of  "Sheridan's  ride").  His  command  was  a 
reserve,  and  when  the  main  army  was  driven  back 
he  advanced  against  the  pursuers,  comprising  two 
divisions,  until,  having  no  alternative  but  retreat  or 
capture,  he  chose  the  former,  and  withdrew  with 
unbroken  ranks.  On  this  occasion  he  had  a  horse 
shot  under  him,  and  he  was  slightly  wounded  in  the 
head  by  a  spent  ball.  While  still  on  the  field.  Gen. 
Crook  took  him  by  the  hand,  saying,  "Colonel, 
from  this  day  you  will  be  a  brigadier-general !"  The 
commission  arrived  in  a  few  days.  Gen.  Sheridan 
having  made  the  recommendation,  and  on  March  13, 

1865,  he  was  brevetted  major-general  for  "  gallant 
and  distinguished  services  during  the  cainpaign  of 
1864,  in  West  Virginia,  and  particularly  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Fisher's  hill  and  Cedar  creek,  Va."  During 
the  war  Hayes  was  wounded  four  times,  and  he  was 
for  100  days  in  battles  and  skirmishes.  In  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  his  '  'Personal  Memoirs"  Gen.  U.  S. , 
Grant  wrote  of  Hayes:  "His  conduct  on  the  field; 
was  marked  by  conspicuous  gallantry  as  well  as'by 
the  display  of  qualities  of  a  higher  order  than  mere 
personal  daring."  While  still  m  the  army,  Aug.  6. 
1864,  he  was  nominated  for  congre,ss  from  the  2d 
Ohio  district,  which  had  long  been  Democratic,  and 
on  the  24th  he  wrote  to  a  friend:  "Your  suggestion 
about  getting  a  furlough  to  take  the  stump  was  cer- 
tainly made  without  reflection.  An  officer  fit  for 
duty  who  at  this  crisis  would  abandon  his  post  to 
electioneer  for  a  seat  in  congress  ought  to  be  scalped. 
You  may  feel  perfectly  sure  I  shall  do  no  such  thing." 
He  was  elected  to  the  39th  congress  (1865-67)  over 
Joseph  C.  Butler  by  a  majority  of  2,455,  and  he  was 
nominated  for  governor  by  the  soldiers  in  the  field. 
After  his  election  he  was  urged  to  resign  his  com- 
mission in  the  army,  but  finally  declared:  "  I  shall 
never  come  to  Washington  until  I  can  come  by  way 
of  Richmond."  He  took  his  seat  Dec.  4th.  In 
August,  1866,  he  was  renominated  by  acclamation, 
and  was  elected  to  the  40th  congress  (1867-69)  by  a 
majority  of  2,558  over  Theodore  Cook.  In  congress 
he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  library  committee, 
and  succeeded  in  greatly  amending  the  copyright 
law,  as  well  as  in  trebling  the  area,  contentsand use- 
fulness of  the  congressional  library.  He  also  devoted 
considerable  time  to  the  claims  and  interests  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  served  under  him.  His  votes  in 
matters  affecting  the  reconstruction  of  the  South 
were  given  with  his  party;  his  first  vote  was  for  a 
resolution  affirming  the  sacredness  of  the  public  debt 
and  denouncing  every  form  of  repudiation.  He  op- 
posed a  resolution  favoring  an  increase  of  the  pay  of 
members.  He  also  introduced  in  the  Republican 
caucus  a  set  of  resolutions  declaring  that  the  only 
mode  of  obtaining  from  the  states  lately  in  rebel- 
lion irreversible  guarantees  was  by  constitutional 
amendment,  and  that  an  amendment  basing  repre- 
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sentation  upon  voters  instead  of  population  ought  to 
be  acted  upon  without  delay.     He  sustained   the 
movement  for  the  impeachment  of  Pres.  Johnson. 
On  June  8,    1867,    Allen  G.  Thurman  was  nom- 
inated for  governor  of  Ohio  by  the  Democrats,  and 
on  the  19th  of  the  same  month  Gen.  Hayes  was 
nommated  as  his  competitor,  on  the  first  ballot  and 
by  a  handsome  majority.    Resigning  his  seat  in  con- 
gress, he  returned  to  take  part  in  the  canvass,  which 
was  a  spirited  one,  negro  suffrage  being  the  chief  is- 
sue.   He  was  elected  with  his  associates  on  the  Re- 
publican  ticket,  but  the  negro  suffrage  amendment 
to  the  state  constitution  was  defeated  by  50,000 
votes.     Gen.  Haves  steadily  increased  in  personal 
popularity,  and  on  June  23,   1869,  he  was  renom- 
inated by  acclamation,  and  was  elected  over  Hon. 
George  H.  Pendleton,  the  Democratic  candidate,  by 
7,506  majority.  During  his  administration  he  recom- 
mended and  had  completed  a  comprehensive  geologi- 
cal survey  of  Ohio,   which  was  of  great  use  to 
science  and  of  great  national  advantage  to  the  state 
in  the  development  of  her  mineral  resources.     He 
reduced  the  state  debt  by  $3,773,406,  and  the  state 
tax  from  3.5  mills  on  the  dollar  to  2.9  mills,  an  an- 
nual saving  of  $914,593.   Local  taxation  throughout 
the  state  was  reduced  more  than  $17,000,000,  and 
through  his  influence  local  authorities  were  forbid- 
den by  law  to  make   any 
larger  expenditure  without 
the  sanction  of  a    popular 
vote.     He  also  secured  the 
passage  of  a  law  prohibiting 
municipalitiesfroraincurring 
debts  beyond  the  amounts 
actually  in  their  treasuries. 
He  secured  the  establishment 
of  a  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 
(nej,r  Xenia);  of  a  Girls'  In- 
dustrial School  at  White  Sul- 
phur Springs  and  a  State  Re- 
form Farm  for  boys  at  Lan- 
caster; had  provision  made 
by  the  state  for  the  care  of  the 
chronic  insane,  thsse  being 
removed  from  jails  and  poor- 
houses;  secured  greater  hu- 
manity as  well  as    greater 
economy  in  the  management 
of  the  state  prison;  had  the 
powers  of  the  board  of  state  charities  restored  and 
enlarged.     During  his  term  the  graded  system  was 
adopted  in  the  state  prison,  and  prison  reforms  were 
introduced:    minority    representation     on    election 
boards  was  secured;  the  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College  at  Columbus  was  founded;  the  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution  was  adopted; 
the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  U.  S.  constitution  was 
ratified;  the  right  of  soldiers  in  the  National  Asylum 
to  vote  was  restored;  the  students'  privilege  of  voting 
while  attending  college  was  given  back,  and  the  St. 
Clair  papers  were  purchased  and  letters  and  manu- 
scripts relating  to  pioneer  history  were  collected.  In 
his  inaugurals  he  urged  upon  the  legislature  such 
measures  as  the  passage  of  registration  laws  to  se- 
cure the  purity  of  elections,  and  of  laws  to  punish 
malfeasance  in  office;  the  desirability  of  taxation  in 
proportion  to  the  actual  value  pf  property,  and  such 
changes  in  penal  laws  and  prison  discipline  as  would 
tend  to  promote  the  moral  reformation  of  the  cul- 
prit.    At  the  end  of  his  second  term  the  Democrats 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  administra- 
tion of  officers  under  him.  The  report  was  that  "  so 
far  as  elective  officers  and  their  subordinates  are  con- 
cerned, very  commendable  honesty  and  fidelity  have 
been  observed,  and  in  the  official  conduct  of  no 
public  office,  whether  elective  or  appointive,  has  cor- 
ruption been  disclosed."  In  January,  1873,  at  the  ex- 


piration of  his  term,  the  Republican  members  of  the 
legislature,  who  were  opposed  to  the  election  of 
John  Sherman  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  urged  Hayes  to  be 
their  candidate,  assuring  him  of  the  support  of  the 
Democratic  members;  but  he  declined.  In  July.much 
against  his  wishes,  he  was  renominated  for  congress  in 
the  2d  district  of  Cincinnati, his  opponent  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  being  Gen.  Henry  B.  Banning,  and, 
having  accepted,  made  civil  service  reform  and  an 
honest  financial  policy  the  chief  subjects  of  his  cam- 
paign speeches.  Though  he  ran  1,000  votes  ahead 
of  his  ticket,  he  was  defeated.  Soon  after  this  he 
declined  the  position  of  U.  S.  treasurer  at  Cincin- 
nati, offered  by  Pres.  Grant,  and  retired  to  private 
life  p,t  Fremont,  O.,  in  accordance  with  his  own 
plans  and  the  wishes  of  his  uncle,  Sardis  Birchard, 
to  whose  estate  he  fell  heir  in  1874.  But  he  was 
soon  drawn  back  into  public  life,  being  nominated 
for  governor  for  the  third  time,  June  3,  1875.  He 
had  declared  himself  in  favor  of  Judge  Taft,  of 
Cincinnati,  and  at  his  request  the  delegates  from 
Hamilton  county  promised  to  vote  for  that  gentle- 
man; but  he  was  himself  nominated  on  the  first  bal- 
lot by  a  large  majority;  whereupon  Judge  Taft's 
name  was  withdrawn  by  his  son,  who'  moved  t6 
make  the  nomination  unanimous.  The  canvass  be- 
came one  of  national  intei-est.  The  Democratic  plat- 
form declared  that  the  volume  of  the  national  cur"- 
rency  (the  irredeemable  paper  currency)  should  be 
made  and  kept  equal  to  the  wants  of  trade;  that  th^ 
national  bank  currency  should  be  retired  and  green- 
backs issued  in  its  stead,  and  that  at  least  half  of  the 
customs  duties  should  be  made  payable  in  the  govern- 
ment paper  money.  Mr.  Hayes  was  urged  by  party 
friends  not  to  oppose  an  increase  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency, but  he  took  a  bold  stand  against  inflation. 
Gov.  "William  Allen,  who  had  been  renominated  by 
the  Democrats,  was  considered  their  strongest  man 
for  the  office;  but  after  a  close  contest  Hayes  re- 
ceived a  plurality  of  5, 544  votes.  On  March  39, 1876, 
the  Republican  state  convention  resolved  to  present 
Hayes  to  the  national  convention  as  a  nominee  for 
the  presidency,  and  instructed  the  Ohio  delegation 
to  support  him.  The  sixth  Republican  national  con- 
vention assembled  at  Cincinnati  June  14th,  and  two 
days  later  Gen.  Edward  F.  Noyes  presented  the 
name  of  Hayes,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  he  had 
no  enemies  and  "possessed  the  qualities  calculated 
to  compromise  all  difficulties  and  to  soften  all  an- 
tagonisms." The  other  Republican  candidates  were 
James  G.  Blaine,  Oliver  P.  Morton,  Benjamin  H. 
Bristow,  Roscoe  Conkling,  John  F.  Hartranft  and 
William  A.  Wheeler.  On  the  first  ballot  Blaine  had 
385  votes,  378  being  necessary  to  a  choice;  Morton 
135,  Bristow  113,  and  Hayes  61.  On  the  seventh  ballot 
Hayes  received  384  votes,  Blaine  351,  and  on  the  mo- 
tion of  William  P.  Prye,  of  Maine,  the  former's  nom- 
ination was  made  unanimous.  William  A.Wheeler, 
of  New  York,  was  nominated  for  vice-president. 
Hayes'  formal  letter  of  acceptance,  written  July  8th, 
declared  in  favor  of  a  single  presidential  term;  urged 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments;  opposed  sectarian 
control  of  the  public  schools;  deprecated  a  division  of 
political  parties  resting  merely  upon  distinctions  of 
race;  declared  the  need  of  a  permanent  pacification  of 
the  country,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  "practicable  to  promote  by  the  influence  of 
the  legitimate  agencies  of  the  general  govern- 
ment the  efforts  of  the  people  of  the  South  to  obtain 
for  themselves  the  blessing  of  honest  and  capable 
local  government."  The  Democratic  candidate, 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  ex-governor  of  New  York,  had 
gained  national  renown  by  his  punishment  of  the 
Tweed  and  canal  rings  in  New  York  city;  and  not  a. 
few  Republicans  gave  him  their  support  as  a  re- 
former. Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  for- 
merly governor  of  the  state,  was  the  Democratic 
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nominee  for  vice-president.  The  "Greenback-Labor" 
or  Independent  party  nominated  PeterCooper.of  New 
York,  and  Samuel  F.  Gary,  of  Ohio,  as  its  candidatiss; 
the  Prohibition  and  American  parties  also  had  tickets 
in  the  field;  but  none  of  these  carried  a  single  state 
nor  affected  the  general  result.  The  popular  vote 
■was  as  follows  :  For  Hayes,  4,033,636;  for  Tilden, 
4,384,319;  majority  of  popular  vote  for  Tilden,  250,- 
583.  The  election  became  the  subject  of  violent 
contention,  each  party  accusing  the  other  of  fraud; 
the  Democrats  charging  the  Republican  canvassing 
boards  in  Louisiana,  South  Carolina  and  Florida 
with  falsifying  the  returns;  the  Republicans  declar- 
ing that  the  negro  vote  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi 
had  been  suppressed  at  the  polls  and  the  returns 
falsified.  Gen.  Hayes'  position  is  shown  by  a  letter, 
dated  Nov.  17,  1876,  to  Sen.  John  Sherman,  then  at 
New  Orleans  as  member  of  a  committee  sent  to  watch 
the  proceeding  of  the  Democratic  canvassing  board: 
"There  must  be  nothing  crooked  on  our  part.  Let 
Mr.  Tilden  have  the  place  by  violence,  intimidation 
and  fraud,  rather  than  undertake  to  prevent  it  by 
means  that  will  not  bear  the  severest  scrutiny." 
Both  parties  claimed  the  election,  and  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  secure  South  Carolina,  Florida  and 
Louisiana,  whose  electoral  votes  were  in  suspense. 
When  congress  met,  the  certificates  under  the 
oflBcial  seal  of  the  governors  of  those  states  came 
before  it;  also  other  certificates  from  the  Democrats 
of  those  states,  declaring  that  their  candidate  had 
been  elected  by  popular  vote,  and  renewing  the 
charges  of  fraud.  A  controversy  now  arose  in  con- 
gress as  to  the  constitutional  mode  of  deciding  be- 
tween competing  certificates;  as  to  the  right  of  the 
president  of  the  senate,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to 
count  the  electoral  vote,  or  to  decide  what  were  and 
what  were  not  the  electoral  votes  of  a  state;  and  as 
to  the  power  of  congress,  as  the  final  canvassing 
board,  to  ' '  go  behind "  returns  certified  by  state 
governors.  The  senate  had  a  Republican  and  the 
house  a  Democratic  majority;  a  deadlock  resulted; 
meanwhile  the  country  was  stirred  with  excitement, 
and  a  second  civil  war  seemed  imminent.  In  this 
emergency  congress,  by  an  act  approved  Jan.  29, 
1877,  referred  the  dispute  to  an  electoral  com- 
mission, the  first  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
consisting  of  five  senators,  Edmunds,  Morton,  Fre- 
linghuysen,  Bayard  and  Thurman  (afterward  re- 
placed by  Kernan);  five  representatives,  Payne, 
Hunton,  Abbott,  Hoar  and  Garfield,  and  five  judges 
of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  Clifford  (president  of 
the  commission).  Miller,  Field,  Strong  and  Bradley. 
The  commission  was  to  decide  upon  all  contested 
cases,  its  decision  to  be  final  unless  set  aside  by  the 
concurrent  vote  of  both  houses.  It  was  in  session 
from  Feb.  1st  to  March  3d,  and,  by  votes  of  eight  to 
seven  in  each  case,  declared  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  to 
have  received  185  electoral  votes — a  majority  of  one. 
On  March  5th  he  was  inaugurated.  His  address  re- 
stated the  principles  set  forth  in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance, and  made  known  his  desire  for  a  civil  policy 
which  "  will  forever  wipe  out  in  any  political  affairs 
the  color  line  and  the  distinction  between  the  North 
and  the  South."  His  cabinet,  confirmed  by  the  sen- 
ate March  7th,  consisted  of  William  M.  Evarts,  of 
New  York,  secretary  of  state;  John  Sherman,  of 
Ohio,  secretaryof  the  treasury;  George  W.  McCrary, 
of  Iowa,  secretary  of  war;  Charles  Devens,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, attorney-general;  David  M.  Key,  of  Ten- 
nessee, postmaster- general;  Richard  W.  Thompson, 
of  Indiana,  secretary  of  the  navy  (succeeded  in  1881 
by  Nathan  Goff,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia),  and  Carl 
Schurz,of  New  York,  secretary  of  the  interior.  One  of 
these  members,  Mr.  Key,  had  been  a  Confederate  offi- 
cer, and  had  actively  opposed  the  election  of  Hayes; 
in  this  way  the  new  president  began  what  was  styled 
his  "  southern  policy."    On  April  10th  the  Federal 


troops  were  withdrawn  from  South  Carolina,  and 
Wade  Hampton,  Democratic  governor- elect,  suc- 
ceeded Daniel  H.  Chamberlain;  on  April  24th  the 
Federal  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Louisiana,  and 
Francis  T.  Nichols  succeeded  Stephen  B.  Packard, 
Republican,  as  governor.* These  measures  for  allay- 
ing civil  strife  and  ending  the  scandals  caused  by  the 
interference  of  the  general  government  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  the  southern  states  were  opposed  by 
many  Republican  politicians.  In  September,  1877, 
the  president,  Mrs.  Hayes  and  a  number  of  public 
men  made  a  tour  of  the  southern  states,  and  were 
everywhere  received  with  courtesy,  and  in  many 
places  with  enthusiasm.  The  return  of  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  North  and  South  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  Cotton  exposition  held  at  Atlanta,  in 
1881,  which  was  planned  and  organized  during  the 
administration  of  Pres.  Hayes.  »  In  the  matter  of 
civil  service  reform,  then  a  new  political  topic,  the 
president's  course  was  consistent  with  that  pursued 
while  he  was  governor  of  Oliio,  and  with  the  de- 
nunciations of  "the  spoils  system"  in  his  letter  of 
acceptance  and  in  his  inaugural  message.  On  June 
32,  1877,  he  issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  no  offi- 
cer "shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  take  part  in 
the  management  of  political  organizations,  caucuses, 
conventions  or  election  campaigns,  but  shall  confine 
his  action  in  that  regard  to  the  expression  of  his 
views  on  public  questions,  either  orally  or  through 
the  press,  while  no  assessments  for  political  purposes 
on  officers  or  subordinates  shall  be  allowed."  He 
also  refused  to  allow  senators  and  representatives  to 
control  nominations  in  their  states  and  districts, 
though  recognizing  the  propriety  of  their  counsel 
and  advice.  As  a  result  of  his  independence,  he  was 
antagonized  by  many  in  his  own  party  and  by  the 
professional  politicians  of  both  parties.  During  the 
summer  of  1877  the  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railroad  struck,  and  their  action  was 
repeated  on  other  roads  until  traffic  was  interrupted 
over  a  large  part  of  the  northern  states.  The  gov- 
ernors of  West  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
soon  found  it  impossible  to  quell  the  disturbances 
with  the  state  militia,  and  the  aid  of  Pres.  Hayes 
was  solicited.  •  On  July  18th,  21st  and  33d  he  issued 
proclamations,  and  sent  into  the  states  mentioned  de- 
tachments of  the  Federal  ai'my,  also  sending  detach- 
ments to  Chicago.  Order  was  restored  without  the 
shedding  of  blood.  The  45th  congress  (1877-79)  met 
for  the  first  time  in  special  session  Oct.  15th,  to  make 
provision  for  the  support  of  tlie  army,  and  an  appro- 
priation for  tills  purpose,  and  another  to  supply  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  support  of  the  navy,  became  laws. 
Congress  adjourned  on  Dec.  3d,  only  to  meet  again 
immediately  for  the  regular  annual  session.  The 
president's  message  urged  that  specie  payments  be 
compassed  as  speedily  as  possibEi-reitsrated  his 
opinion  that  the  constitution  imposed  upon  the  ex- 
ecutive the  sole  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  selec- 
tion of  Federal  officers,  who  by  law  are  appointed, 
not  elected,  and  recommended  that  congress  make  a 
suitable  appropriation  for  the  civil  service  commi'ssion 
to  be  immediately  available.  On  Feb.  28,  1878, 
an  act  was  passed  reviving  the  silver  dollar  of  4133>^ 
grains  of  standard  silver,  and  making  it  a  legal  ten- 
der for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  unless  other- 
wise stipulated  in  the  contract;  providing  for  the 
purchase  of  bullion  by  the  treasury,  and  the  coinage 
of  from  $2,000,000  to  $4,000,000  a  month  (the  treas- 
ury not  to  keep  more  than  $5,000,000  on  hand  at  any 
one  time)  and  providing  also  for  the  issue  of  silver 
certificates  against  the  deposit  of  silver  coin ;  and  for 
an  invitation  to  the  Latin  union  nations  for  a  confer- 
ence on  the  subject  of  silver  coinage.  Pres.  Hayes 
vetoed  the  bill  Feb.  38th,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
the  commercial  value  of  the  silver  dollar  was  at  that 
time  worth  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  less  than  its 
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nominal  value.  In  his  judgment  the  bill  authorized 
the  violation  of  sacred  obligations.  "It  would  put 
an  end  to  the  receipt  of  gold  for  duties  on  imports 
and  compel  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  inter- 
est of  the  public  debt  in  .silver.  It  would  be  a  grave 
breach  of  the  public  faith  to  pay  bonds  in  silver 
money  that  was  worth  less  than  the  coin  for  which 
the  bonds  were  sold. "  The  bill  was  passed  over  his 
veto  by  nearly  a  sectional  vote.  A  bill  introduced  by 
Fernando  Wood,  Democrat,  of  NewYork,  during  this 
session  aimed  to  revise  the  tariff  in  the  interests  of 
free  trade;  but  on  June  5th  the  Kepublicans  suc- 
ceeded in  striking  out  its  enacting  clause,  thus  kill- 
ing the  bill.  An  act  was  passed  repealing  the  na- 
tional bankrupt  act  of  March  2,  1867,  the  repeal  to 
take  effect  Sept.  1, 1878.  In  his  message  of  Dec.  3, 1878, 
*Pres.  Hayes  prophesied  that  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  would  be  followed  "by  an  enduring  revival 
of  business  prosperity."  The  act  for  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  went  into  effect  Jan.  1 ,  1879 ;  never- 
theless, a  bill  to  prevent  it  came  up  in  the  house  for 
final  action  on  Feb.  32d,  only  to  be  laid  on  the  table. 
On  Feb.  3, 1879,  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Merritt  and  Silas  W. 
Burt  were  confirmed  as  collector  of  customs  and 
naval  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York.  They  had 
taken  possession  of  these  offices  on  July  11,  1878, 
succeeding  Chester  A.  Arthur  and  Alonzo  B.  Cor- 
nelj,  who  were  suspended  on  that  day  by  Pres. 
Hayes  for  "  having  regarded  their  offices  as  of 
subordinate  importance  to  their  partisan  work  and 
having  made  the  custom  house  a  centre  of  partisan 
political  management."  This  was_ resented  by  Ros- 
coe  Conkling  and  his  associate  from  New' York  as  a 
violation  of  what  was  called  "the  courtesy  of  the 
senate,"  especially  as  Merritt  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  minority  faction  in  the  Republican  party  in 
New  York  state.  ''  A  bill  was  passed  at  this  session  for 
the  restriction  of  Chinese  Immigration,  requiring  the 
president  to  give  notice  of  the  abrogation  of  certain 
articles  of  the  Burlingame  treaty  of  Nov.  23,  1869, 
and  limiting  the  number  of  Chinese  passengers  that 
mieht  be  brought  to  this  country  by  any  one  vessel 
to  fifteen.  Pres.  Hayes  vetoed  the  bill  March,  1, 1879, 
because  it  conflicted  with  the  existing  treaty  with 
China,  and  because  congress  had  no  power  in  the 
premises.  The  45th  congress  adjourned  March  4th, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  first  session  of  the  46th  was 
called,  to  meet  on  March  18th.  A  bill  for  the  appro- 
priation of  money  for  the  support  of  the  army  had 
failed  in  the  preceding  congress,  the  house, which  had 
a  Democratic  majority,  having  inserted  a  proviso  that 
troops  should  in  no  case  be  employed  to  "  keep  peace 
at  the  polls."  Other  appropriation  bills  with  similar 
provisos  failed  for  the  same  reason — namely,  because 
the  Republicans  in  the  senate  struck  out  the  pro- 
visos; and  their  action  caused  a  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  congi-ess.  A  second  army 
appropriation  bill  with  the  same  proviso  was  framed, 
the  Democrats  now  having  a  majority  in  the  senate; 
but  this  was  vetoed  April  39th,'  Pres.  Hayes  denying 
the  right  of  congress  thus  to  limit  the  executive  in 
the  use  to  be  made  of  the  troops  to  be  placed  under 
his  command  by  the  constitution,  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  various  laws  in  existence 
made  interference  in  elections,  except  in  extreme 
cases,  impossible.  Later  in  the  session  an  army  bill 
was  passed,  without  political  features,  except  that  it 
forbade  the  use  of  any  part  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  transportation  of  troops  to  any  place,  to  be  used 
in  keeping  the  peace  at  any  electiou.  This  was  ap- 
proved June  33d.  The  legislative  bill,  passed  by  a 
party  vote  in  both  houses,  contained  a  proviso  abol- 
ishing U.  S.  election  officers,  retaining  only  two  su- 
pervisors, who  could  attend  each  polling  place 
riierely  as  witnesses.  This  was  vetoed  by  the  presi- 
dent on  the  ground  that  to  repeal  laws  securing  hon- 
est elections  was  unnecessary,  dangerous  and  uncon- 


stitutional. Subsequently,  June  31,  1879,  another 
legi.slativebill,  free  from  political  features,  was  signed 
by  the  president.  Two  other  bills  to  repeal 'por- 
tions of  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
voters  in  congressional  elections  were  passed  by  strict 
partjr  votes,  but  vetofed;  the  second,  making  appro- 
priations for  expenses  of  the  courts,  but  failing  to 
provide  for  marshals  at  elections,  and  prohibiting 
the  government  from  incurring  any  liability  for 
them,  finally  became  a  law,  shorn  of  its  "rider." 
A  third,  appropriating  $600,000  for  marshals,  but 
containing  the  same  political  features  as  the  previous 
measure,  was  passed,  again  by  Democratic  votes, 
but  failed  to  become  a  law.  On  June  13lh  the  presi- 
dent approved  an  act  providing  that  subsidiary  sil- 
ver coin  could  be  exchanged  in  sums  of  $30,  or  mul- 
tiples thei-eof,  for  lawful  money  at  the  treasury  or 
its  branches,  and  that  subsidiary  silver  should  be  a 
legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  §10.  A  bill  for  the 
unlimited  free  coinage  of  standard  silver  dollars, 
which  were  to  be  legal  tender,  was  introduced  into 
the  house  by  Adoniram  J.  Warner  (Democrat),  of 
Ohio,  and  was  passed,  nine  Republicans  voting  for 
it  and  eight  Democrats  against  it.  The  senate,  how- 
ever, took  no  action  on  the  measure  at  this  session.  The 
46th  congress  (1875-81 )  met  for  its  second  (first  regular 
annual)  session  Dec.  1,  1879.    Pres.   Hayes  in  his 
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annual  message  congratulated  congress  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  and  the 
great  revival  of  business;  announced  a  gratifying  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt;  declared  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  maintain  the  silver  dollar  at  par 
with  unlimited  free  coinage;  recommended  the  re- 
tirement of  ' '  greenbacks  " ;  recommended  action  to 
stamp  out  polygamy  in  the  territories,  and  devoted 
much  space  to  civil  service  reform,  dwelling  on  the 
successful  trial  of  the  competitive  system  in  various 
branches  of  the  public  service.  On  March  3,  1880, 
the  president  sent  to  congress  a  special  message,  ac- 
companied by  copies  of  correspondence  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  powers  in  regard  to  the  in- 
ter-oceanic canal  project  then  under  general  discus- 
sion. •*  It  was  a  plainapplication  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine to  the  question;  declaring  the  policy  of  this 
country  to  be  a  canal  under  American  control.  "The 
United  States  cannot  consent  to  surrender  this  con- 
trol to  any  European  power,  or  to  any  combination 
of  European  powers."  During  this  session  of  con- 
gress, which  adjourned  .lune  16th,  an  $8,000,000  de- 
ficiency bill,  coveiing  many  items  of  expense,  passed 
both  houses  by  a  party  vote;  but  as  it  contained  pro- 
visos with  regard  to  deputy  marshals  at  elections, 
similar  to  those  which  called  forth  a  veto  at  the  first 
session,  it  was  returned  with  a  veto  May  4,  1880. 
Congress  then  made  the  appropriations  without  re- 
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enacting  the  objectionable  clause3.  Another  bill 
vetoed  at  this  session  was  a  separate  one  for  the  pay 
and  appointment  of  deputy  marshals,  introduced  in 
the  senate  by  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  and  made 
a  party  measure  by  tlie  Democrats.  This  aimed  to 
take  away  from  U.  S.  marshals  the  appointment  of 
their  special  deputies  in  elections,  and  give  the  right 
to  appoint  to  the  circuit  courts,  or,  in  case  no  court 
could  be  held,  to  the  district  courts;  it  also  provided 
that  marshals  should  not  be  responsible  for  their 
election  deputies.  The  bill  was  hotly  opposed  by 
the  Republicans;  but  it  passed  both  houses  by  a 
strict  party  vote,  only  to  receive  the  presidential 
veto.  Tlie  army  appropriation  bill  introduced  in  the 
house  contained  the  clause  (for  which  a  bill  at  the 
same  session  had  been  vetoed)  forbidding  the  use  of 
any  appropriation  for  keeping  the  peace  at  the  polls, 
unless  on  the  application  of  the  governor  or  legisla- 
ture of  a  state.  By  a  party  vote,  both  houses  passed 
the  bill,  which  shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessor. 
Congress  adjourned  without  making  provision  for 
the  pa3''ment  of  the  government  bonds  then  about  to 
fall  due.  During  this  session  the  administration,  in 
accordance  with  the  pledges  of  the  party  platform, 
conferred  with  the  Chinese  government  relative  to 
the  stoppage  of  Chinese  immigration  to  this  country. 
On  Nov.  5th  a  new  treaty  was  made,  under  wh^ch, 
without  consenting  to  absolute  prohibition,  China 
agreed  that  the  United  States  might  "regulate, 
limit  or  suspend"  such  immigration.  The  treaty  was 
ratified  by  representatives  of  both  parties  at  Pekin, 
Nov.  17th.  The  46th  congress  began  its  third  session 
Dec.  6,  1880.  The  last  annual  message  of  Pres. 
Hayes  recommended  the  passage  of  an  act  "defining 
the  relations  of  members  of  congress  with  regard  to 
appointments  to  oifice  by  the  president " ;  com- 
mented on  the  desirability  of  a  law  against  political 
assessments,  and  urged  the  suspension  of  silver  coin- 
age and  the  retirement  from  circulation  of  the  U.  8. 
notes.  A.  bill,  introduced  by  Fernando  Wood,  of 
New  York,  provided  for  $400,000,000  5-20  bonds, 
drawing  3  per  cent,  interest,  and  for  $300,000,000  3 
per  cent,  treasury  notes,  to  be  used  in  refunding  the 
5  and  6  per  cent,  national  debt,  and  forbade  national 
banks,  after  July  1,  1881,  to  deposit  any  other  tlian 
these  3  per  cents  as  security  for  their  circulation. 
The  bill  passed  both  houses  by  nearly  a  party  vote 
in  both  cases.  Republicans  in  the  negative,  but  was 
vetoed  on  March  30th  by  the  president,  simply  on 
account  of  the  national  bank  feature,  which  would,  he 
said,  cause  existing  banks  to  withdraw  much  of  their 
circulation — a  disastrous  step — and  prevent  new 
banks  from  being  formed.  The  Democrats  of  the 
house  attempted,  in  vain,  to  pass  the  bill  over  the 
veto.  On  March  3,  1881,  Pres.  Hayes  sent  his  last 
message  to  congress,  convening  the  senate  in  special 
session  March  4th,  and  vetoing  the  Wood  "bill 
to  facilitate  the  refunding  of  the  national  debt." 
On  March  4th  he  assisted  at  the  inauguration 
of  Pres.  Garfield,  and  then  returned  to  his  home, 
Spiegel  Grove,  Fremont,  O.,  where,  before  his 
fellow  citizens  he  expressed  his  belief  that  one 
who  has  been  chief  magistrate  of  the  republic  may 
serve  his  country,  his  state  and  his  town  "with  more 
individual  contentment  and  gratification  "  as  a  private 
citizen.  In  1880  an  effort  was  made  to  have  him  re- 
nominated; but,  in  conformity  with  his  declaration 
in  his  letter  of  acceptance  of  1876,  he  refused  to  have 
hia  name  brought  before  the  Republican  national 
convention.  On  assuming  ofiice  Pres.  Hayes  found 
the  entire  country  greatly  agitated  by  antagonisms 
and  alarms.  He  left  it  at  peace  in  all  sections;  with 
a  currency  unequaled  in  stability  and  abundance; 
with  industries  and  trade  in  all  branches  at  the  maxi- 
mum of  healthful  activity,  and  with  the  public 
credit  higher  than  ever  before,  at  home  and  abroad. 
Gen.   Hayes  was    senior    vice-commander    of   the 


Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion;  commander  of 
the  Ohio  Commandery  of  the  same  order;  the  first 
president  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  president  of  the  23d  regiment,  Ohio  vol- 
unteers. The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Kenyon  College  (1868),  Harvard  University 
(1877),  Yale  College  (1880)  and  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity (1881).  See  "Life,  Public  Services  and 
Select  Speeches  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,"  by  James 
Q.  Howard  (1876);  "Rutherford  B.  Hayes,"  in 
"Lives  of  the  Presidents"  series,  by  AVilliam  0. 
Stoddard  (1889);  "  the  Campaign  lives  by  William 
Dean  Howells  (1876)  and  Russell  H.  Conwell  (1876), 
and  the  sketches  in  Howe's  "  History  of  Ohio  "  and 
the  "Biographical  Cyclopfedla  of  Ohio."  Pour  sons 
and  a  daughter  survived  him.  He  died  at  Fremont, 
O.,  Jan.  17, 1893. 

HAYES,  Lucy  Ware  Webb,  wife  of  Presi- 
dent R.  B.  Hayes,  was  born  at  Chillicothe,  O.,  Aug. 
28,  1831,  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Webb,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Dr.  Isaac  Cook.  The  Webbs  were  a 
North  Carolina  family,  but  Dr.  Webb  removed  to 
Ohio,  and  died  of  cholera  in  1833  in  Lexington,  Ky., 
where  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
arrangements  to  send  to  Liberia  slaves  who  had  been 
set  free  by  himself  and  his  fa- 
ther. Mrs.  Webb  was  of  New 
England  Puritan  descent.  Lucy 
Webb  was  educated  at  the  Wes- 
leyan  Female  College  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  first  met  her  future 
husband  while  at  Delaware  Sul- 
phur Springs,  during  a  vacation. 
On  Dec.  20,  1852,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Hayes  in  Cincinnati, 
and  during  the  civil  war  was 
with  him  as  much  as  possible, 
caring  for  him  when  wounded, 
and  doing  all  in  her  power  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 
She  entered  the  White  House 
with  joyful  anticipations,  enter- 
tained frequently,  and  appeared 
at  all  public  functions.  She 
would  not  permit  wine  to  be 
served  at  the  White  House  table, 
even  on  state  occasions,  which  called  forth  consider- 
able comment,  but  she  was  upheld  by  advocates  of 
temperance  and  total  abstinence,  who  presented  her 
with  numerous  testimonials.  Mrs.  Hayes  was  ami- 
able, sincere,  a  devout  Christian,  a  generous  friend, 
and  a  devoted  wife  and  mother.  She  died  in  Fre- 
mont, O.,  June  25,  1889. 

WHEEIiEB,  William  Almon,  vice-president 
of  the  United  States  from  March  4,  1877,  to  March 
4,  1881,  was  born  in  Malone,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y., 
June  30,  1819.  His  ancestors  both  on  his  father's 
and  his  mother's  side  were  revolutionary  soldiers. 
The  two  families  moved  respectively  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  and  settled  near  Highgate 
and  Castleton,  Vt.,  where  the  father  of  the  late 
ex-vice-president  was  born.  After  a  partial  course 
in  the  University  of  Vermont,  he  became  a  lawyer, 
married  Eliza  Woodward  and  removed  to  Malone, 
where  he  died,  leaving  his  son  William  A.,  at  the 
time  eight  years  old,  with  two  sisters  and  their 
mother  without  means  of  support.  Young  Wheeler 
was  kept  at  school  until  he  was  able  to  teach,  when 
he  took  charge  of  a  country  school,  gradually  earn- 
ing enough  to  justify  him  in  passing  two  years  at 
the  University  of  Vermont.  He  tlaen  studied  law 
for  four  years  at  Malone,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  from  that  time  forward  he  was  almost 
continuously  in  office.  While  studying  law  he  vyas 
elected  town  clerk  at  a  salary  of  twenty  dollar,?  a 
year;  then  he  was  made  school  commissioner  and 
then  sdiool  inspector.   In  1847,  although  a  whig,  he 
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was  elected  district  attorney  on  a  union  ticket  which 
carried  a  democrat  for  county  judge.     At  the  close 
of  his  term  as  district  attorney  he  was  elected  to  the 
assembly  and  served  there  in  1850  and  1851.     In 
1857  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  where  he 
served  until  1859.  Two  years  later  Ije  was  in  "Wash- 
ington as  a  member  of  the  thirty- 
seventh  congress.     He  remained 
in  Washington  during  the  term  of 
that  congress  and  then  retired  to 
private    life    and  held  no  other 
official  position  until  his  election 
to  the  forty-first  congress,  after 
which  he  was  in    the  house  of 
representatives   continuously  un- 
til 1877.     In  the  meantime,  Mr. 
Wheeler  had  other  appointments 
of  a  business  or  private  character, 
involving  a  great  many  important 
trusts,  being  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  state  parks,  com- 
missioner of  the  state  survey;  and 
for  some  time  cashier  of  the  Ma- 
lone  bank.     He  was  also  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the 
management    of    the    bankrupt 
Northern  Railroad,  afterward  the 
Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlain 
road.     It  is  said  while  Mr.  Wheeler  did  not  own 
a  dollar's  stock  in  the  road  he  brought  the  bonds 
up  to  par  from  about  a  valuation  of  four  cents  on 
the  dollar,  in  eleven  years,  and  they  were  paid  in 
full  with  interest.     While  Mr.  Wheeler  was  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  the  notorious  ".  Salary  grab  "act 
was  passed.     Mr.    Wheeler    took   the   addition  of 
salary  which  fell  to  him,  bought  government  bonds 
with    it,   assigned    them  to  the    secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and,  turning  them  over  to  the  latter,  had 
them  canceled.     In  this  way  he  put  the  money  be- 
yond possible  reach  of  himself  or  his  heirs.     In 
1875  Mr.  Wheeler  was  chairman  of  the  house  com- 
mittee on  southern  affairs,  and  did  good  service  to 
the  country  by  pacifying  the  political  situation  in 
Louisiana,  a  plan  which  he  had  formulated  for  the 
adjudication  of  the  seriously  complicated    state  of 
affairs  in  that  state,  being  the  means  of  settling  the 
existing  troubles.     In  the  republican  convention  at 
Cincinnati    in  1876,  Mr.  Wheeler  was   one  of  the 
candidates  for  the  presidency,  but  on  the  nomina- 
tion  of  Rutherford   B.    Hayes,  he  was   made   the 
candidate  for  vice-president.     The  duties  of  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  however,  had  no  particular  at- 
tractions for  him,  although  he   discharged   them 
satisfactorily.     In    1879    New    York   politics  wei'c 
convulsed  by  the  faction  fight  which  was  going  on 
between  the  stalwart  and  half-breed  sections  of  the 
republican  party.     It  became  essential  that  an  end 
should  be  put  to  this  condition  of  things,  and  when 
the  state  convention  met  in  Saratoga,  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling,  at  the  time  senator,  was  made  temporary  chair- 
man, and  Vice-President  Wheeler  permanent  chair- 
man.    The  result  was  a  temporary  reconciliation 
between  the  stalwarts  and  half-breeds,  which  was 
marked  by  Mr.  Conkling  striding  up  to  the  chair, 
and  shaking  the  vice-president  by  the  hand.     Two 
years  before  Mr.  Conkling  and  Mr.  Piatt  at  Rochester 
had  assailed  the  administration  ruthlessly.  Two  years 
afterward  the  party  feud   culminated  in  the  de- 
structive senatorial  flght  in  Albany,  and  the  assas 
sination  of  Garfield  at  Washington.     In   1881  Mr. 
Wheeler  was  asked  to  allow  the  use  of  his  name  as  a 
candidate  for  the  U.  S.  senate,  but  he  declined  the 
honor,  having  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  the  community  where  he  was  born,  and  where 
he  was  known  as  a  warm  friend  and  a  wise  coun- 
selor.    His  health  also   was  poor,  and  indeed  from 
this  time  forward  he  continued  to  lose  ground,  being 


always  able,  however,  to  be  about  until  the  winter 
of  1886.  In  March,  1887,  he  received  a  chill,  fol- 
lowed by  fever,  out  of  which  he  rallied,  and  con- 
tinued in  a  better  condition  until  June.  He  then 
suddenly  failed,  sank  into  an  unconscious  condition 
from  which  he  could  not  be  roused,  and  died  on 
June  4,  l887,  so  easily  and  painlessly  that  those  who 
were  at  his  bedside  could  scarcely  tell  the  moment 
when  he  expired. 

EVARTS,  William  Maxwell,  secretary  of 
state,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  6,  1818. 
His  father  was  Jeremiah  Evarts,  a  well-known  phil- 
anthropist and  editor  of  "The  Panoplist"  (a  Boston 
religious  monthly  magazine),  and  also  many  years 
secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions.  William,  after  receiving  a 
good  rudimentary  education,  was  sent  to  Yale  Col- 
lege, where  he  became  notable  for  the  application 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  his  studies,  par- 
ticularly the  classics,  which  had  an  especial  fascina- 
tion. Among  his  classmates  in  college  were  a  num- 
ber of  afterward  prominent  men  including  Samuel 
J.  Tilden,  Chief  Justice  Waite,  Attorney-General 
Pierrepont,  Prof.  Lyman,  Benjamin  Sillimau  and 
others.  He  was  graduated  in  1837,  and  a  year  after 
entered  the  law  school  of  Harvard  University  where 
he  studied  one  year,  then  removed  to  New  York  and 
after  studying  two  years  in  the  office  of  Daniel  Lord 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  receiving  veiy  soon  after  a 
partnership  in  the  firm  of  J.  Prescott  Hall.  Mr. 
Evarts  soon  began  to  obtain  a  reputation  for  unusual 
ability  combined  with  great  industry  and  modesty 
of  demeanor.  He  was  ear- 
nest and  conscientious  in 
getting  up  his  cases,  thereby 
not  only  satisfying  his  cli- 
ents, but  securing  a  high  po- 
sition among  the  rising  men 
of  the  New  York  bar.  In 
1849,  when  Mr.  Hall  was 
made  U.  S.  district  attor- 
ney, Mr.  Evarts  accepted 
the  post  of  his  deputy  and 
held  it  until  the  winter  of 
1853-53.  During  this  time 
he  became  prominent  in  con- 
nection with  his  handling  of 
the  case  of  what  was  known 
as  the  "Cleopatra  expedi- 
tion," which  was  started  to 
make  a  raid  on  the  island  of 
Cuba  and  incite  the  inhabi- 
tants to  revolution.  The  se- 
cret of  the  expedition,  how- 
ever, was  discovered  and  the  vessel  was  stopped.  The 
legal  proceedings  which  ensued  were  conducted  by 
Mr.  Evarts  with  great  energy  and  ability.  He  again 
made  his  mark  in  what  was  known  as  the  Lemmon 
slave  case.  A  vessel  from  Virginia  brought  Lem- 
mon and  certain  slaves  to  New  York  on  the  way  to 
Texas,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  former  to  take 
ship  there  for  Texas.  While  the  vessel  was  in  the 
harbor  the  Anti-slavery  society  procured  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  to  compel  Lemmon,  as  owner  of  the 
slaves,  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  deliver 
them  up  to  freedom,  since  they  had  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  case 
went  through  the  lower  courts  up  to  the  cqurt  of 
appeals,  before  whjch  Mr.  Evarts  successfully  main- 
tained the  freedom  of  the  slaves.  In  this  case  Mr. 
Evarts  acted  for  the  state  of  New  York,  and  had 
against  him  Mr.  Charles  O'Conor  as  counsel  for  the 
state  of  Virginia.  Another  case  of  great  celebrity 
with  which  Mr.  Evarts  was  connected  was  the  Parrish 
will  case,  an  attempt  to  set  aside  the  will  of  Henry 
Parrish  of  New  York,  on  the  ground  of  mental  in- 
capacity and  undue  influence;  and  still  another  im- 
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portant  case  on  which  Mr.  Evarts  was  engaged  was 
the  contest  over  the  will  of  Mrs.  Gardner,  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  President  Tyler,  contested  on  the 
ground  of  undue  influence.  In  this  case  Mr.  Evarts 
finally  succeeded  in  sustaining  the  will,  which  led  to 
an  amicalile  adjustment  among  the  heirs.  In  the 
republican  national  convention  of  1860,  Mr.  Evarts 
first  became  prominent  politically  in  proposing  the 
name  of  William  H.  Seward  for  the  presidency. 
In  1861  he  was  a  candidate  before  the  New  York 
legislature  for  the  U.  8.  senatorship,  Horace  Greeley 
being  also  a  candidate.  After  a  protracted  and  even 
contest  between  himself  and  Mr.  Greeley,  Mr. 
Evarts  withdrew  his  name  and  Ira  Harris  was 
elected.  In  1863  he  conducted  in  the  supreme  court 
the  case  of  the  government  on  the  question  of  treat- 
ing captured  vessels  as  maritime  prizes  according 
to  the  rules  of  war.  He  also  maintained  before 
the  courts  the  unconstitutionality  of  state  laws 
taxing  United  States  bonds  or  national  bank  stock 
without  the  authorization  of  congress.  In  1868  the 
impeachment  of  President  Andrew  Johnson  was 
undertaken,  and  the  latter  retained  Mr.  Evarts 
among  his  counsel.  The  result  was  acquittal,  Mr. 
Evarts  displaying  wonderful  sagacity  and  power  in 
his  conduct  of  the  case,  which  was  prosecuted  on  the 
part  of  the  house  of  representatives  by  seven  mana- 
gers. In  this  trial  Mr.  Evarts's  speech  for  the  de- 
fence was  a  masterpiece  of  research,  learning,  satire, 
and  eloquence,  rarely  equaled  in  the  annals  of  the 
bar.  His  crushing  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Boutwcll's  hyper- 
bolical picture  of  the  "  hole  in  the  sky"  as  a  place 
of  punishment  for  impeached  presidents,  will  long  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  foren- 
sic satire  on  record.  After  the  close  of  the  impeach- 
ment trial  Mr.  Evarts  was  appointed  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States,  a  position  which  he  filled  with 
entire  satisfaction  until  the  close  of  President  John- 
son's administration.  In  1871  President  Grant  ap- 
pointed him  as  one  of  the  counsel  at  the  Geneva 
arbitration,  and  his  able  efforts  in  the  deliberations  of 
that  important  body  have  become  part  of  the  history 
of  the  nation.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  his  case 
for  the.  United  States  was  a  masterpiece  of  clear 
argument  and  apt  illustration.  In  1874-75  Mr. 
Evarts  was  retained  as  senior  counsel  for  Henry 
Ward  Eeecher  in  the  trial  of  the  suit  against  him  in 
Brooklyn,  in  which  he  exhibited  endurance  extraor- 
dinary in  a  man  of  his  age.  His  summing  up  for 
the  defence  lasted  eight  days,  and  at  the  close  he 
appeared  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  when  on  the  first 
day  he  rose  to  open  it.  In  this  he  offered  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  other  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  case, 
judges  and  counsel  on  both  sides  looking  haggard 
and  careworn  after  their  protracted,  assiduous  and 
re.sponsiblc  duties.  In  1877  Mr.  Evarts  was  the 
advocate  of  the  republican  party  before  the  electoral 
commission,  whose  decision  placed  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  in  the  presidential  chair.  He  then  became 
secretaiy  of  state,  in  which  po.sition  he  exhibited  the 
same  characteristics  and  the  same  general  ability 
which  he  had  displayed  in  all  positions  of  life. 
Especially  was  his  administration  of  the  office  im- 
portant in  ihe  fact  that  he  raised  fne  standard  of 
consular  service,  and  originated  the  idea,  which  has 
ever  since  been  carried  out,  of  a  series  of  consular 
reports  on  all  topics  of  importance  and  interest  com- 
ing within  the  range  of  their  knowledge  and  juris- 
diction. In  1881,  on  his  retirement  from  the  cabinet, 
Mr.  Evarts  was  sent  to  Paris  as  a  delegate  to  the  in- 
ternational monetary  conference.  In  1885  he  entered 
the  U.  8.  senate.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Yale.  He  was  married,  Aug.  19,  1843,  at 
Windsor,  Vt.,  to  Helen,  daughter  of  Allen  Wardner, 
by  whom  he  had  twelve  cliildren.  His  wife,  four 
sons  and  five  daughters  survived  him.  He  died  in 
New  York  city,  Feb.  28,  1901. 


SHERMAN,  John,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
was  born  at  Lancaster,  O.,  May  10,  1833.  His  pa- 
ternal ancestors  emigrated  from  the  county  of  Essex, 
in  England, ,  to  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  in 
New  England.  His  grandfather,  Taylor  Sherman, 
of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  was  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  able  jurist,  who  had  a  seat  on  the  bench,  went 
to  Ohio  in  1805  to  arrange  some  disputed  boundary 
questions,  and  located  in  Sherman  township,  Huron 
Co.  He  married  Elizabeth,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Anthony  Stoddard,  who  emigrated  from  England  to 
Boston  in  1639.  Charles  R.  Sherman,  John's  father, 
was  a  native  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  where  he  was 
brought  up  and  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  married 
Mary  Hoyt,  also  of  Norwalk,  and  soon  after  settled 
at  Lancaster,  O.,  where  he  practiced  law,  and  was 
chosen  by  the  legislature  to  the  bench  of  the  su- 
preme court.  He  died  suddenly  at  Lebanon,  0.,  June 
24,  1839.  At  this  time  John  was  six  years  of  age. 
Mrs.  Sherman  having  eleven  children  and  but 
small  means,  her  family  was  gradually  scattered 
among  friends.  In  the  spring  of  1831  a  cousin  of 
her  husband,  John  Sherman,  took  his  namesake  to 
his  home  at  Mount  Vernon,  O.,  where  he  remained 
for  four  years,  with  only  occasional  visits  to  his 
mother.  'The  schools  which  he  attended  at  this  time 
were  good  ones,  and  young  Sherman's  progress  was 
rapid  and  satisfactory.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  re- 
turned to  Lancaster,  and  at- 
tended Homer's  Academy  at 
that  place.  When  he  was 
far  enough  advanced  in  his 
studies  to  have  entered  the  ■ 
sophomore  class  at  college, 
he  was  tendered  a  position 
by  Col.  Curtis  as  junior  rod- 
man,  on  the  "Muskingum 
improvement,"  with  a  corps 
of  engineers  engaged  in  con- 
structing the  Ohio  system  of 
canals.  He  gladly  accepted 
the  opportunity  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world,  and 
was  assigned  to  work  at 
Lowell,  O.  In  the  spring  of 
1838  he  was  placed  tempor- 
arily in  charge  of  the  work 
at  Beverly,  O.,  where  he  re- 
mained during  the  rest  of  his  service  on  the  improve- 
ment. His  responsibilities  here  were  heavy,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  always  regarded  the  development 
which  came  to  him  therefrom  as  a  better  education 
than  he  could  possibly  have  secured  elsewhere  in  the 
same  time.  In  1838,  the  whig  party  having  lost  the 
state  election,  complications  ensued  by  reason  of 
which  he  lost  his  place.  He  at  once  returned  to 
Lancaster,  and  shortly  went  to  Mansfield,  0.,  to 
study  law  with  his  brother  Charles.  Here  he  regu- 
larly prepared  the  pleadings,  and  did  a  good  share 
of  his  brother's  office  work.  After  the  first  year  he 
was  entirely  self-supporting.  He  gave  his  whole 
mind  to  his  professional  studies,  and  on  May  11, 
1844,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Springfield,  O.,  and 
forthwith  entered  into  partnership  with  his  brother, 
Charles  T.  Sherman,  at  Mansfield.  After  this,  he 
was  constantly,  actively  and  pi'ofitably  employed  In 
the  practice  of  law  until  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  congress  in  1854.  Shortly  after  his  admission  to 
the  bar,  his  mother  and  his  two  sisters  removed  from 
Lancaster  to  Mansfield,  and  there  kept  house  for 
him.  In  1846-47  Mr.  Sherman  visited  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  he  remained  a  month,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  men  of  the  day,  especially 
with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois.  In  the  spring  of 
1848  he  was  sent  as  delegate  to  the  national  whig 
convention  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  was  made  a 
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secretary  of  that  body,  after  the  jocular  remark 
publicly  made  by  a  friend,  that  there  was  a  young 
man  present  from  the  state  of  Ohio,  who  lived  in  a 
district  so  strongly  democratic  that  he  could  never 
hope  to  get  an  office  unless  that  convention  gave 
him  one.    Mr.  Sherman  heartily  supported  the  nom- 
ination of  Zachary  Taylor  for  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  canvassed  a  portion  of  Ohio  for  him. 
Aug.  30,  1848,  he  was  married  to  Cecilia,  only  child 
of  Judge  Stewart,  of  Mansfield,  O.     He  was  now  a 
prosperous  man,  having  added  to  his  income  from 
the  practice  of  his  profession   the  profits  incident 
to  the  manufacture  of  flooring,  doors,  sashes,  blinds, 
etc.,  by  an  establishment  which  he  had  set  in  opera- 
tion.    In  1852  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  whig  national 
convention  at  Baltimore,  Md.,   and  supported  its 
nominee  for  United  States  president.  Gen.  Winfield 
Scott.     In  1853-54  he  opened  a  law  office  at  Cleve- 
land, O.     When  the  congressional  "anti-Nebraska 
convention,"  as  it  was  called,  came  together,  made 
up  of  men  who  had  been  members  of  the  democratic, 
the  whig  and  the  free-soil  parties,  great  difficulties 
existed  in  forming  a  fusion  of  the  opposing  elements. 
The  choice  for  candidate  finally  fell  upon  Sherman, 
and  he  was  elected,  receiving  8,617  votes  against 
5,794  for  his  democratic  opponent.     He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  first  Ohio  republican  state  convention 
in  1855,  which  nominated  Salmon  P.  Chase  for  gov- 
ernor.    He  also  participated  in  the  organization  of 
the  national  republican  party,  after  which  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  house  of  representatives  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  congress,   six  years   before  the  civil  war. 
There  was  a  fierce  and  prolonged  struggle  attending 
the  election  of  speaker  at  this  session,  and  at  the 
ninety-ninth  ballot  he  declared  his  reason  for  voting 
for  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks  to  be  his  attitude  toward  slavery, 
because,  he  said,  "under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever will  he  (Banks),  if  he  have  the  power,  allow 
the  institution  of  human  slavery  to  derive  any  bene- 
fit from  the  x-epeal  "  (of  the  "Missouri  Compro- 
mise ").     The  territory  of  Kansas  had  now  become  a 
battle-ground    between    the    advocates  of  slavery 
from  the  South,  and  its  opponents  from  the  free 
states,  and  on  March  19,  1856,  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  three  members  of   the  house  by  its 
speaker  was  voted  by  the  house.     This  committee 
was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Kansas,  inquire  into 
and    collect    evidence   in    regard   to   the  troubles 
there  generally,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  any 
fraud  or  force   attempted  or  practiced  in  relation 
to  any  of  the  elections  which    had   there   taken 
place.     The  appointment  of  Mr.  Sherman  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Kansas  investigating  committee  was  a 
turning-point  in  his  political  career.     The  inquiry 
beginning  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  was  most  thorough, 
and  a  very  complete  statement  was  obtained  of  tlie 
free-state  side  of  the  question,  the  Missouri  people 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  "  Kansas  troubles, " 
so-called,  not  deeming  it  wise  to  appear  before  the 
committee.     The  congressional  committee  also  took 
testimony  at  Lecompton,  Topeka  and  Leavenworth. 
At    the    last-named   place  a  band  of  desperadoes 
threatened  to  burn  the  town  while  the  congressional 
committee  was  there,  and  probably  the  presence  of 
Unitejd   States    troops  at  Fort  Leavenworth  alone 
saved  the  committee's  lives.     Notices,  headed  by 
drawings  of  the  skull  and  cross-bones,  of  the  border- 
ruffians  to  "wipe  out"  the  committee,  were  posted 
on  the  doors  of  their  rooms.     In  view  of  these  dan- 
gers, copies  of  the  testimony  taken  had  been  sent 
eastward,  but  the  gentleman.  Dr.  Robinson,  by  whom 
they  had  sent  it,  was  arrested  and  returned  to  the 
Leavenworth  jail.     The  testimony  was,   however, 
concealed  on  the  person  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  who  was 
allowed  to  proceed  on  her  journey.     She  delivered 
it  to  Speaker  Banks,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
mittee.    After  about  two  months  spent  in  this  way, 


the  committee  concluded  its  labors  in  Kansas  and 
started  for  Washington.  On  the  way,,  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Mr.  Sherman,  by  request  of  his  colleagues, 
collated  the  testimony,  and  prepared  the  report. 
Every  .statement  in  it  was  verified  by  the  clearest  tes- 
timony, and  was  never  controverted.  When  pre- 
sented to  the  house  of  representatives  it  naturally 
caused  deep  feeling,  and  subsequently  became  the  ba- 
sis of  the  national  political  campaign  of  1856.  In  that 
campaign  Mr.  Sherman  supported  John  C.  Fremont 
for  president,  simply,  as  he  said,  because  the  repub- 
lican party  resisted  the  extension,  but  did  not  seek 
the  abolition,  of  slavery.  When  Mr.  James  Bu- 
chanan was  elected,  he  vigorously  combated  his 
public  views  and  -measures.  At  the  same  time  he 
took  an  active  part  in  legislation  on  a  variety  of 
practical  questions,  such  as  the  tariff  bill,  the  debate 
on  the  submarine  telegraph,  etc.  In  the  thirty-fifth 
congress  he  took  ground,  in  the  debate  on  affairs  in 
Kansas,  that  congress  ought  not  to  recognize  the 
Lecompton  or  any  other  constitution  which  had  not 
been  framed  by  a  convention  to  which  the  people 
had  delegated  full  power,  and  which  had  not  been 
subsequently  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a  popu- 
ular  vote.  He  was  invariably  a  firm  advocate  for 
economy  in  public  expenditures.  The  then  jjrevalent 
system  of  making  contracts  in  advance  of  appropria- 
tions was  denounced  by  him  as  illegal.     He  was  a 


steadfast  friend  of  old  soldiers,  and  opposed  a  pen- 
sion bill  which  discriminated  between  the  soldier  and 
the  officer.  Bills  appropriating  public  money  were 
always  closely  scrutinized  by  Mr.  Sherman,  and  by 
his  prominence  in  all  the  business  of  the  house  he 
came  to  be  I'ecognized  at  the  close  of  his  second  con- 
gressional term  as  its  foremost  man.  In  the  exciting 
contest  for  the  speakership  with  which  the  thirty- 
sixth  congress  opened,  for  eight  weeks  he  lacked  but 
three  votes  of  an  election,  and  finally  withdrawing 
from  the  canvass,  transferred  his  solid  vote  to  Mr. 
Pennington  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  elected.  He 
was  at  once  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  and  immediately  took  a  decided 
stand  against  the  prevailing  system  of  engrafting 
new  legislation  upon  appropriation  bills.  He  also 
introduced  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  providing 
that  the  subject  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee  of  fifteen  members, 
with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise.  This  was 
the  first  move  toward  the  construction  of  the  great 
highway  to  our  western  states  and  territories.  In 
the  winter  of  1860-61  Mr.  Sherman  watched  care- 
fully over  the  public  appropriation  bills,  and  took 
steps  to  provide  for  the  future  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment. To  make  provision,  as  well,  for  the  pay- 
men  of  the  salaries  of  congressmen,  and  to  meet 
other  demands,  he  next  secured  the  passage  of  the 
bill  authorizing  the  issue  of  what  have  since  been 
known  as  the  U.  S.  treasury  notes  of  1860.  Shortly 
after  he  introduced  a  bill  authorizing  the  president 
of  the  United  States  to  issue  coupons,  bearing  inter- 
est not  to  exceed  six  per  cent. ,  for  the  payment  of 
$10,000,000  of  treasury  notes,  which  the  administra- 
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tion  of  President  Buchanan  had  issued  at  twelve  per 
cent,  interest.  In  February,  1861,  he  first  saw  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  then  president-elect,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  from  that  time  until  Mr.  Lincoln's  death 
the  friendship  between  the  two  men  was  unbroken. 
When  Salmon  P.  Chase  resigned  the  U.  S.  senator- 
ship  from  Ohio  in  March,  1861,  to  enter  the  cabinet 
of  President  Lincoln  as  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
Mr.  Sherman  was  elected  his  successor.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  he  joined  some  of  the  Ohio 
troops  on  his  way  home  from  Washington,  at  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  tendered  to  Gen.  Robert  Patterson 
his  own  aid  in  any  way  that  might  be  thought  con- 
sistent with  his  duties  as  senator,  and  forthwith 
served  as  the  general's  aide-de-camp  without  pay  un- 
til the  meeting  of  congress  in  July,  1861.  When  con- 
gress came  together,  besides  the  strenuous  support 
which  he  gave  to  war  measures,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of 
those  reforms  in  the  disbursement  of  government 
funds  which  he  had  advocated  in  the  hou.se  of  rep- 
resentatives, but  introduced  a  bill  to  carry  them  out. 
At  the  close  of  the  session  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and 
prior  to  December,  1861,  had  recruited  upon  his  own 
plan  and  largely  at  his  own  expen.se,  for  the  U.  S. 
government,  two  regiments  of  infantry,  a  squadron 
of  cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  comprising 
men  of  as  good  material  as  ever  enlisted  for  the  war. 

Resuming  and  retain- 
ing his  seat  in  the  U.  S. 
senate,  by  the  advice 
of  President  Lincoln 
and  Secretary  Chase 
(for  it  had  been  his  pur- 
pose to  resign  it  and  of- 
fer his  services  to  the 
government  as  a  sol- 
dier), at  the  close  of 
1861, hewas  prominent 
and  laborious  in  his 
oversight  of  the  pub- 
lic finances  and  in  his 
endeavor  not  only  to 
provide  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  armies  in 
the  field,  but  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen 
the  public  credit.  He 
sternly  resisted  an  at- 
tempt to  increase  the 
pay  of  members  of 
congress.  On  the  .sen- 
ate committee  of  fin- 
ance, much  of  his  time 
was  absorbed  in  hearing  and  in  proposing  amendments 
to  the  tax  bills,  many  of  which  were  of  the  most  im- 
portant character.  He  voted  for  some  of  these,  as  a 
temporary  expedient  to  raise  money  for  revenue,  al- 
though he  considered  them  as  indefensible  in  princi- 
ciple.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  pressing  that  clause 
of  the  bill  to  issue  U.  S.  treasury  notes  which  made 
them  legal  tender,  and  when  the  bill  reached  the 
senate  he  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  advocate  of 
that  policy,  both  in  the  committee  on  finance  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  senate.  In  the  summer  of  1863,  at 
the  request  of  Secretary  Chase,  he  took  charge  of 
the  national  banking  bill,  making  the  only  speech 
in  the  senate  in  its  favor,  and  prior  to  its  passage, 
although  it  was  before  the  senate,  off  and  on,  for  ten 
days.  He  advocated,  however,  imposing  upon  the 
banks  severe  burdens  of  taxation,  holding  it  as  indis- 
pensable that  they  .should  not  only  pay  the  expenses 
of  their  administration,  but  also  make  a  liberal  con- 
tribution to  the  government.  Duiing  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war  he  often  visited  the  soldiers  on  the 
field.  After  the  war,  and  when  he  had  been  re- 
elected as  senator,  he  became  chairman  of  the  senate 
committee  on  finance  when  Mr.  Fes.senden  of  Maine 


was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury,  but  volun- 
tarily surrendered  the  position  to  Mr.  Pessenden 
when  the  latter  gentleman  returned  to  the  senate. 
His  opposition  to  the  issue  of  six  per  cent,  bonds  to 
pay  off  the  floating  public  debt  and  liabilities  was 
very  earnest,  and  he  has  never,  it  is  declared,  enter- 
tained a  doubt  that  if  the  policy  he  then  recom- 
mended had  been  adopted  the  whole  of  the  seven- 
thirty  notes  and  the  floating  indebtedness  might  have 
been  funded  with  a  five  per  cent.  bond.  His  speeches 
on  funding  the  public  debt,  delivered  in  the  senate 
Apr.  9  and  May  23, 1866,  covered  the  whole  ground, 
in  re,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  country. 
He  was,  however,  almost  alone  in  his  opposition 
to  the  act,  which  was  finally  passed,  authorizing  a  six 
per  cent.  bond.  Mr.  Fessenden  served  through  this 
session  as  chairman  of  the  senate  finance  committee, 
and  then  resigned  the  position  to  Mr.  Sherman. 
Henceforth  the  latter  was  distinctively  and  positively 
identified  with  the  various  financial  measures  of  con- 
gress. He  can  fairly  claim  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  refunding  act,  and  to  have  taken  the  most  promi- 
nent part  in  the  difllerent  financial  bills  which  became 
laws.  In  1870  the  refunding  act  was  adopted  substan- 
tially as  he  had  proposed  it,  but  without  the  features  re- 
lating to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  which  he 
had  advocated.  The  senator  supported  the  tariff  of 
1867,  was  largely  instrumental  in  framing  and  passing 
the  several  acts  repealing  internal  revenue  taxes,  and 
reducing  them  to  a  low  rate  on  whiskey,  tobacco, 
etc.  When  the  "  Credit  Mobilier  "  investigation  was 
set  on  foot  by  congress,  Mr.  Sherman  was  attacked 
by  certain  newspapers  in  Ohio  because,  as  it  was 
said,  he  had  amassed  great  wealth  from  the  war,  and 
must  have  made  it  improperly.  These  charges  he 
met  on  the  spot  by  two  letters,  the  one  addressed  to 
the  Cincinnati  "Enquirer,"  and  the  other  to  Judge 
Welcker,  of  Ohio.  The  letters,  sustained  as  they 
were  by  voluntary  declarations  from  political  adver- 
saries in  his  state,  squelched  these  accusations  at 
once,  and  the  allegations  have  not  since  been  re- 
peated, save  as  a  mere  imputation  founded  upon 
false  estimates  of  Mr.  Sheiman's  property.  In  De- 
cember, 1874,  he  initiated  at  Washington  the  move- 
ment for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and 
was  cho.5en  to  the  TJ.  S.  senate  for  the  third  time. 
Through  the  long  financial  discussions  that  followed 
and  paved  the  way  to  specie  payments,  Mr.  Sherman 
never  wavered  nor  lost  courage.  In  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1876  he  made  an  able  speech  at  Mari- 
etta, O.,  which  supplied  speakers  and  writers  the 
country  through  with  facts  and  flgui'es  upon  the 
subject.  After  the  election  he  was  one  of  the  cele- 
bi'ated  ' '  visiting  committee  "  sent  to  the  state  of 
Louisiana  to  watch  the  counting  of  votes.  President 
Hayes  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1877,  and  at  once 
appointed  Senator  Sherman  his  secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
ti-easury.  Mr.  Sherman  forthwith  took  measures  to 
hasten  the  sale  of  the  four  and  a  half  percent,  bonds 
for  refunding  purposes,  and  made  a  contract  with 
certain  bankers  to  sell  |3, 000, 000, 000,  which  he  found 
outstanding  at  his  assumption  of  office;  and  although 
when  he  became  secretary  but  $90,000,000  had  been 
disposed  of,  before  July  1 ,  1877,  $200, 000, 000  had  been 
taken,  of  which  $15,000,000  were  applied  to  resump- 
tion purposes.  He  then  withdrew  the  balance  of  the 
bonds  from  the  bankers.  By  these  and  other  opera- 
tions, in  less  than  six  months  he  so  raised  the  credit 
of  the  countiy,  at  home  and  abroad,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  sell  four  per  cent,  bonds  at  par,  and  also 
to  exact  from  the  bankers  who  took  the  loan  a  con- 
dition that  they  should  open  it  to  the  public,  in  order 
that  all  might  share  in  the  benefit  likely  to  accrue 
from  the  purchases.  He  had,  in  the  meanwhile, 
secured  at  least  $30,000,000  for  resumption  pur- 
poses. Books  of  subscription  to  this  loan  were 
opened  throughout  the  United  States  immediately, 
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and  before  thirty  days  had  e;one  by  more  than  §75, 
000,000  of  bonds  had  been'sold,  of  which  $25,000,- 
000  were  reserved  for  purposes  of  resumption. 
When  congress  met  (1877-78)  the  secretary  had  to 
contend  with  an  opposition  to  his  policy  that  caused 
much  depression  in  the  public  credit;  but  he  perse- 
vered in  it,  and  six  mouths  before  the  date  fixed  by 
law  for  resumption  (Jan.  18,  1879)  he  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  U.  S.  treasury  $140,000,000  in  gold. 
The  detailed  record  of  measures  by  which  tlie  legal- 
tender  notes  of  the  government  reached  a  par  value, 
and  by  which  specie  resumption  became  an  accom- 
plished fact  at  the  time  fixed  for  it,  exhibit  the  man 
under  whose  lead  this  was  done  as  a  financier  of  the 
highest  order.  So  marked  was  the  conviction  of 
this  fact  that  the  board  of  trade  in  New  York  city 
recognized  his  services  in  the  achievement  by  author- 
izing his  portrait  to  be  hung  upon  the  walls  of  their 
building,  a  complimeut  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  no  other  financier  since  the  days  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  At  once,  upon  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  the  secretary  put  into  execution  fresh 
measures  for  the  refunding  of  the  remainder  of  gov- 
ernment indebtedness,  and  so  successful  were  his 
efforts  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  had  refunded 
nearlv  $850,000,000,  making  a  saving  in  annual  in- 
terest of  $15,000,000.  In  1880  Mr.  Sherman  was  a 
candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination  before  the 
national  Republican  convention  at  Chicago,  111.,  his 
name  being  presented  to  the,  convention  by  James 
A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  to  whom  the  nomination  ulti- 
mately came.  By  successive  re-elections  he  served 
in  congress  from  1881  until  March  4,  1897,  when  he 
resigned  to  enter  Pres.  McKinley's  cabinet  as  secre- 
tary of  state.  In  1885  he  was  president  of  the  sen- 
ate pro  tern.  In  1884  and  1888  he  was  again  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidential  nomination,  and  at  the 
national  convention  in  1888  was  the  leading  candi- 
date until  Benjamin  HarrisoQ  was  nominated,  receiv- 
ing 329  votes  on  the  first  ballot  and  249  on  the 
second.  His  defeat  he  believed  to  be  due  to  Sec. 
Alger,  and  an  estrangement  between  the  two  men 
resulted.  In  1890  he  lent  his  name  and  influence  to 
what  was  known  as  the  Sherman  silver  purchase 
act,  which  directed  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion 
and  the  issuing  of  treasury  notes  thereon  (the 
monthly  purchase  of  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  being 
provided  for).  This  was  a  compromise  measure 
which  he  believed  necessary  to  save  his  party,  or,  as 
he  himself  afterward  described  it,  a  scheme  to  save 
Pres.  Harrison  from  the  necessity  of  vetoing  a  free 
silver  bill.  It  was  generally  regarded  as  the  one 
blemish  upon  his  I'ecord  as  a  financier.  In  Pres. 
McKinley's  cabinet  he  was  only  nominally  the  head 
of  his  department,  the  duties  being  performed  by 
Ass't-Sec.  Day.  On  account  of  failing  health  he 
resigned  April  22,  1898,  and  was  succeeded  by  "Wil- 
liam R.  Day,  assistant  secretary.     He  was  married. 


Aug.  30,  1848,  to  Cecilia,  only  child  of  Judge 
Stewart,  of  Mansfield,  O.  After  her  death  the 
care  of  his  household  devolved  upon  his  adopted 
daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Sherman  Callum.     Mr.  Sher- 


man published:  "Selected  Speeches  and  Reports  on 
Finance  and  Taxation,  1859-78"  (1879);  "Recollec- 
tions of  Forty  Years  in  the  House,  Senate  and 
Cabinet"  (1895),  and  was  the  author  of  the  chapter 
entitled,  "The  Single  Gold  Standard  "in  "Sound 
Money  the  Salvation  of  our  National  Honor"  (1896). 
He  died  of  debility  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  23, 
1900,  and  was  buried  at  Mansfield,  O. 

SEcCBABY,  George  Washington,  U.  S.  sen- 
ator and  secretary  of  war,  was  born  in  Evansville, 
lud.,  Aug.  29,  1835.  At  this  period  the  state  of 
Iowa  had  not  been  formed  out  of  what  was  to  be 
Wisconsin  territory,  a  part  of  which  it  became  July 
3, 1838,  It  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  astate  Dec. 
28,  1846.  It  was  just  about  the  time  that  Iowa  as- 
sumed its  territorial  position  that  the  McCiary  fam- 
ily removed  thither.  As  the  boy  grew  up  he  at- 
tended the  nearest  public  school,  and  worked  on  a 
farm  to  earn  enough  to  continue  his  studies  in  an 
academy.  In  1854  he  settled  down  in  Keokuk,  la., 
where  he  began  to  study  law  in  the  office  of  Rankin 
&  Miller,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar 
when  he  was  tweuty-one  years  of  age.  As  was  nearly 
always  the  case  in  the  new  states,  intelligent  and 
educated  young  men  were  in  demand  for  public 
positions,  and  within  a  year 
after  he  had  begun  practice 
Mr.  McCrary  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature, 
in  1857.  In  1861  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  senate,  where  he 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  military  affairs 
during  the  whole  period  of  the 
civil  war.  In  1865  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  continued  in  it  until  1866, 
when  he  was  elected  represen- 
tative from  Iowa  to  tlie  41st 
congress,  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  serving  on  the  commit- 
tees on  revision  of  laws  and 
naval  affairs.  He  was  re-elected 
to  the  42d  and  43d  congresses, 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittees on  elections  and  rail- 
roads and  canals.  He  was  also 
re-elected  to  the  44th  congress.but  was  not  a  candidate 
for  the  45th.  He  was  the  author  of  the  law  under 
which  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States  was  organ- 
ized. Mr.  McCrary  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  trustworthy  and  able  members  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  house.  He  was  a  laborious  worker, 
and  few  congressmen  were  thought  his  equal  in  their 
knowledge  of  election  laws.  He  opposed  going  "be- 
hind the  returns  "  in  the  case  of  the  electoral  com- 
mi.ssion  and  its  investigations  with  regard  to  the 
Louisiana  and  Florida  electoral  votes  for  president 
in  1876.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  support  the  Re- 
publican position,  and  he  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
whole  question.  He  framed  and  introduced  the  bill 
which  was  laid  before  congress  in  December  of  that 
year  and  the  passage  of  which  resulted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  electoral  commission.  Upon  the 
decision  rendered  by  the  electoral  commission,  re- 
sulting in  the  declaration  that  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
had  been  elected  president,  Mr.  McCrary  was  ap- 
pointed by  him  secretary  of  war,  his  commission 
dating  from  March  13,  1877.  In  December,  1879, 
he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  of 
the  8th  judicial  circuit,  and  resigned  his  position  in 
the  cabinet  to  accept  that  ofiice.  In  1884  he  resigned 
his  circuit  judgeship,  and  settled  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
where  he  continued  to  practice  law  up  to  the  year  be- 
fore his  death,  being  general  consulting  counsel  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.  and  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Pratt,  McCrary,  Hagerman  & 
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Pratt,  one  of  the  largest  firms  of  corporation  lawyers 
in  tbe  West.  Jlr.  McCrary  piiblislied  iu  Chicago,  in 
1875,  "  The  American  Law  of  Elections."  In  1889 
he  retired  from  active  life  in  the  hope  of  recovering 
his  health,  but  new  complications  set  In,  and  he  died 
at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo. , 
June  23,  1890. 

RAMSEY,  Alexander,  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  war  in  1879,  to  succeed  George  W.  McCrary, 
resigned.     He  was  first  territorial  and  second  state , 
governor  of  Minnesota.     (See  Vol.  X.,  p.  62.)  ' 

GOFF,  Nathan,  Jr. ,  secretary  of  the  navy,  was 
born  at  Clarksburg,  Va.,  Feb  9, '1843.  Added  to 
natural  ability,  he  took  advantage  of  wealth  and  so- 
cial position  and  acquired  a  thorough  education, 
beginning  in  the  public  schools  and  graduating  from 
the  tTniversity  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  studied 
law  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  In  June,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  third  regi- 
ment Virginia  volunteer  infantry; 
served  as  lieutenant,  also  as  adju- 
tant of  the  regiment,  and  as  ma- 
jor of  the  4th  Virginia  volunteer 
cavalry.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  re-entered  his  law  office  and 
continued  to  practice  successfully. 
He  at  once  entered  upon  a  politi- 
cal career  that  brought  his  name 
prominently  before  the  public, 
not  only  in  his  own  state,  but 
throughout  the  nation,  being  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  state  and 
national  republican  conventions. 
In  1867  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  legislature  and  took  an  ac- 
tive-part in  the  legislation  of  those 
troublous  times.  In  1868  he  was 
appointed  TJ.  S.  attorney  for  the 
district  of  West  Virginia,  to  which 
position  he  was  reappointed  in 
1872,  1876  and  1880.  In  1870  he 
was  nominated  for  congress  in  the 
first  West  Virginia  district  and  was 
elected.  He  was  also  elected  in 
1874.  In  1876  he  was  a  candidate  for  governor  of 
West  Virginia,  but  was  defeated  by  H.  M.  Matthews. 
He  resigned  the  position  of  district  attorney  in  Jan- 
uary, 1881,  to  accept  that  of  secretary  of  the  navy  ten- 
dered by  President  Hayes  in  March,  1881.  President 
Garfield  reappointed  him  district  attorney  for  West 
Virginia,  which  position  he  again  resigned  in  July, 
1882.  He  was  elected  to  the  forty-eighth,  forty-ninth 
and  fiftieth  congresses,  and  served  on  the  naval  and 
Other  important  committees  with  ability.  In  1890  he 
again  became  a  candidate  for  governor.  The  vote  was 
very  close;  charges  of  fraud  were  made,  and  upon  in- 
v;estigation  the  office  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Fleming, 
Mr.  Goff's  opponent. 

THOMPSON,  Richard  Wigginton,  secretary 
of  the  navy,  was  born  in  Culpeper  county, Va.,  June 
9,  1809.  After  receiving  an  excellent  education  he 
went  to  Kentucky,  when  he  was  about  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  and  in  Louisville  obtained  a  position  as 
storekeeper's  clerk.  He  remained  there  a  short 
time,  when  he  went  to  Lawrence  county,  Ind., 
where  he  taught  school.  He,  however,  again  went 
into  business,  devoting  his  leisure  time  to  studying 
law,  and  with  such  success  that  in  1834  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  now  settled  in  Bedford,  Ind., 
where  he  began  to  practice  his  profession,  and  at  the 
same  time,  from  1834  to  1838,  he  served  in  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  being  also,  for  a  short 
time,  president  pro  tern,  of  the  state  senate,  and  acting 
lieutenant-governor.  In  1840  Mr.  Thompson  was  a 
presidential  elector  on  the  whig  ticket,  and  support- 
ed Gen.  Harrison  by  pen  and  voice  with  great  zeal. 


He  was  elected  to  congress  and  served  in  1841-43, 
and  the  following  year  was  a  candidate  for  elector 
on  the  Clay  ticket,  but  was  defeated.  In  1847-49  he 
was  again  in  congress,  but  declined  a  renomination. 
President  Taylor  offered  him  the  Austrian  mission, 
and  Fillmore  the  recordership  of  the  land  office,  but 
he  declined  both,  as  he  did  also  a  seat  on  the  bench 
of  the  court  of  claims,  urged  upon  him  by  President 
Lincoln.  In  1864  Mr.  Thompson  was  presidential 
elector  on  the  republican  ticket,  and  in  1868  and 
1876  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  republican  national 
conventions.  On  the  last  occasion  he  nominated 
Oliver  P.  Morton  for  the  presidency.  In  1867-69  he 
was  judge  of  the  18th  circuit  of  the  state  of  Indiana. 
On  March  12, 1877,  Judge  Thompson  became  a  mem- 
ber of  President  Hayes's  cabinet,  holding  the  port- 
folio of  secretary  of  the  navy.  He  continued  to  hold 
this  office  during  nearly  the  whole  of  that  adminis- 
tration, but  resigned  in  1881,  to  accept  the  position 
of  chairman  of  the  American  committee  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company,  being  also  a  director  of  the 
Panama  Railroad.  Judge  Thompson  acquired  a 
reputation  for  his  understanding  of  party  principles 
and  his  ability  to  write  political  platforms,  many  of 
which  were  of  his  composition.  He  published"  The 
Papacy  and  the  Civil  Power"  (New  York,  1876); 
and  a  "History  of  the  Tariff"  (Chicago,  1888). 

SCHTJRZ,  Carl,  secretary  of  the  interior,  was 
born  at  Liblar,  near  Cologne,  Prussia,  March  2,  1829. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Cologne,  and 
the  University  of  Bonn,  entering  the  latter  in  1846. 
Being  concerned  in  the  publication  of  a  revolution- 
ary journal  during  the  troubles  of  1848,  he  was 
forced  to  fly  from  Bonn  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  an  insurrection  he  had  been  instrumental  in  fer- 
menting, and  entered  the  revolutionary  army  in  the 
south  of  Germany,  and  took  part  in  the  defence  of 
Rastadt,  escaping  to  Switzerland  on  the  suri'ender  of 
this  fortress,  returning  secretly  to  Germany.  On  the 
night  of  Nov.  6,  1850,  he  succeeded  in  liberating  his 
friend  and  former  editorial  partner  from  the  fortress 
of  Spandau,  and  together  they  reached  Scotland,  go- 
ing thence  to  Paris,  where,  during  the  spring  of  1851, 
Schurz  acted  as  correspondent  for  several  German 
journals.  Later  in  that  year  he 
removed  to  London,  where  he  was 
a  teacher,  married,  and  came  to 
America,  locating  first  in  Philadel- 
phia, but  settling  finally  in  1855,  in 
Madison,  Wis.  Entering  politics 
and  connecting  himself  with  the 
newly  formed  republican  party, 
as  early  as  1856  he  was  known  as 
an  effective  orator  through  the 
speeches  he  had  made  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  being  one  of  the 
most  potent  factors  in  turning  the 
German  element  in  thestate  against 
the  extension  of  slavery.  He  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  his  adopted 
state  in  1857,  and  took  part  in 
the  senatorial  canvass  in  Illinois 
between  Douglas,  and  Lincoln, 
making  his  first  political  speech  in  English,  which 
was  widely  circulated  as  a  campaign  document. 
He  next  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  law  at 
Milwaukee,  but  made  many  electioneering  tours 
throughout  the  country.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
national  republican  convention  of  1860,  and  had 
great  influence  in  shaping  its  platform,  particularly 
that  part  which  related  to  the  citizens  of  foreign 
birth.  In  the  subsequent  campaign  he  spoke  both 
in  English  and  German,  and  when  Mr.  Lincoln  be- 
came president,  Schurz  was  sent  as  minister  to  Spain, 
but  resigned  his  post  in  December,  1861,  to  enter  the 
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army.  He  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  April,  1863,  and  took  command  of  a  division 
in  the  corps  of  Gen.  Franz  Sigel.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  was 
commissioned  major-general  of  volunteers  on  March 
14,  1863,  and  had  command  of  a  division  of  O.  O. 
Howard's  corps  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Chan- 
cellorsville  (May  3,  1863),  Gettysburg,  Fredericks- 
burg and  Chattanooga.  After  the  close  of  the  war. 
President  Johnson  sent  Gen.  Schurz  through  the 
southern  states  to  inquire  into  the  workings  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau.  In  1868  he  was  temporaiy 
chairman  of  the  convention  which  nominated  Gen. 
Grant  for  the  presidency,  and  became  one  of  his 
most  active  supporters  during  the  subsequent  cam- 
paign. In  January,  1869,  he  was  chosen  U.  S.  sen- 
ator from  Missouri  for  the  term  ending  in  1875. 
With  Senator  Sumner  he  vigorously  opposed  some 
of  President  Grant's  measures,  and  in  1872  presided 
over  the  convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Greeley 
for  the  presidency.  Subsequently,  in  the  senate,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  favor  of  resuming  specie  pay- 
ments, and  against  the  retention  by  the  government 
of  U.  S.  troops  in  the  southern  states.  Many  of  the 
members  of  the  "liberal  party"  affiliated  with  the 
democrats  after  the  election  of  1873,  but  in  1876  Mr. 
Schurz  supported  Gen.  Hayes,  who,  after  his  elec- 
tion called  Mr.  Schurz  into  his  cabinet  as  secretary 
of  the  interior.  He  introduced  competitive  exam- 
inations for  positions  in  the  service  and  provided  for 
the  protection  of  the  forests  on  the  public  domain, 
but  his  treatment  of  the  Indians  provoked  criticism. 
After  the  close  of  the  Hayes  administration,  Mr. 
Schurz  became  editor  of  the  "Evening  Post"  in 
New  York,  and  remained  in  this  position  until  1884. 
In  the  presidential  canvass  of  1884,  1888,  and  1893 
he  supported  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  In 
1888  he  visited  Europe  and  was  cordially  received 
by  Prince  Bismarck  and  other  German  leaders.  Mr. 
Schurz  has  published  a  volume  of  "Speeches" 
(Philadelphia,  1861);  a  "Life  of  Henry  Clay"  (Bos- 
ton, 1887);  and  "Abraham  Lincoln:  An  Essay" 
(Boston,  1891).  His  contributions  to  periodical  liter- 
ature have  been  frequent. 

DEVENS,  Charles,  attorney-general,  was  born 
at  Charlestown,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.,  Apr.  4,  1830, 
the  son  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lithgow  Devens,  and 
grandson  of  Richard  Devens,  a  revolutionary  patriot. 
His  maternal  grandfather  was  Col.  Arthur  Lithgow, 
of  Augusta,  Me.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  after 
completing  his  academic  education,  entered  Harvard, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1838.  He  subse- 
quently studied  law  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
afterward  with  Hubbard  &  Watts  of  Boston.  In 
1841  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  at  once  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Northfield,  later  re- 
moving to  Greenfield.  In  1848-49  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  state  senate,  and  fi-om  the  latter  year 
until  1853  as  U.  S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  Devens  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  1854,  and  settled  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
where  he  has  since  resided.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  he  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and 
on  Apr.  19,  1861,  was  unanimously  elected  major 
of  the  3d  battalion  rifles — three  full  companies, 
with  which  he  at  once  proceeded  to  the  front.  On 
July  36th  of  the  same  year,  Maj.  Devens  was  made 
colonel  of  the  15th  regiment  Massachusetts  volun- 
teers. He  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  during 
the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  took  command  of  a 
brigade  in  Couch's  division,  Keye's  4th  army  corps. 
Gen.  Devens  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks,  but  would  not  leave  the  field  until  the 
fall  of  night  terminated  the  hostilities  for  the  day. 
At  the  battle  of  Antietam  his  horse  was  shot  from 
under  him,  and  for  gallant  conduct  while  in  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  at  Fredericksburg,  he  was  com- 


plimented by  the  general  commanding  the  division. 
At  the  request  of  Gen.  Grant,  Gen.  Devens  in  April, 
1865,  was  commissioned  major-general  by  brevet  for 
gallantry  and  good  conduct  at 
the  capture  of  Richmond.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  service  at 
his  own  request,  at  Washing- 
ton, in  June,  1866,  after  a  bril- 
liant military  career  of  five 
years  and  three  months.  ' '  The 
members  of  the  U.  S.  senate 
and  house  of  representatives 
from  Massachusetts  united  in 
signing  a  recommendation  that 
he  should  be  retained  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  regular 
army,  and  though  the  compli- 
ment was  a  very  high  one,  it 
was  not  presented,  as  Gen.  Dev- 
ens wished  to  resume  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession."  He 
was  elected  national  command- 
er of  the  G.  A.  R.  to  succeed 
Gen.  Burnside,  and  has  also 
served  as  commander  of  the  Military  Order  Loyal 
Legion  of  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  of  the  military 
societies  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and  of  the 
James,  and  of  the  6th  army  corps.  In  1867  Gov. 
Bullock  appointed  Gen.  Devens  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  superior  court  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1873 
Gov.  Washburn  made  him  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court.  On  March  10,  1877,  he  became  a 
member  of  President  Hayes's  cabinet,  taking  the 
portfolio  of  attorney-general  of  the  United  States. 
Upon  returning  to  Massachusetts  Gen.  Devens  was 
reappointed  to  the  supreme  bench  by  Gov.  Long. 
He  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  vet- 
eran orators..  He  is  unmarried,  and  as  "soldier,  jurist, 
orator,  his  name  is  a  pride  .to  the  cominonwealth  of 
Massachusetts." 

KEY,  David  McKendree,  postmaster-general, 
was  born  in  Greene  county.  Term.,  Jan.  27,  1824.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  small  means„who  was 
unable  to  give  him  an  advanced  education,  but  in 
1845  he  entered  an  academy  of  his  native  state,  where 
he  was  graduated  four  years  later.  While  he  was 
receiving  his  college  education 
Mr.  Key  had  also  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  law,  so  that 
he  was  prepared  for  examina- 
tion when  he  was  graduated, 
and  was  immediately  admitted 
to  practice.  Three  years  later 
he  settled  in  Chattanooga, 
which  city  continued  to  be  his 
home  thereafter.  In  1856  Mr. 
Key  served  as  presidential 
elector,  and  again  in  1860. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out 
he  was  opposed  to  the  plans  of 
the  seceding  states,  but  being 
in  the  minority  in  his  own 
neighborhood,  accepted  the 
appointment  of  lieutenant-col- 
onel of  a  Tennessee  regiment 
in  the  Confederate'  army  and 
served  through  the  war.  Be- 
ing favorably  known  to  Andrew  Johnson,  when 
the  latter  became  president  Col.  Key  received  from 
him  a  free  pardon.  He  held  several  state  offices 
after  the  war,  and  in  1875  was  appointed  to  Andrew 
Johnson's  place  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  the  latter.  He  served  until  1877, 
when  President  Hayes  appointed  him  postmaster- 
general,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  1880,  when 
he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  eastern  and  middle 
districts  of  Tennessee  and  resigned  from  the  cabinet. 
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PIERCE,  Sylvester  P.,  manufacturer,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Paris,  village  of  Sauquolt, 
Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  19,  1814.  He  was 
tbe  fifth  child  of  a  family  of  eight  children  of  Dr. 
Spaulding  Pierce  and  Abigail  Bacon;  the  former  a 
native  of  Plainfield.  Windham  county,  Conn.,  and 
the  latter  a  native  of  Athol,  Mass.  His  grandfather 
and  his  great-grandfather  on  his  father's  side  were 
natives  of  Plainfield,  Conn. ,  and 
his  great-grandmother  was  the 
first  white  child  born  in  the 
town  of  Plainfield.  His  father. 
Dr.  Spaulding  Pierce,  settled 
in  Paris,  Oneida  county,  in  the 
year  1796,  and  was  a  practicing 
physician  of  the  old  school 
through  the  period  of  early  set- 
tlement of  the  town.  He  died 
when  the  boy,  Sylvester,  was 
twelve  years  old.  He  had  met 
with  financial  losses,  and  when 
the  family  was  left  without  its 
head,  Sylvester  found  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  home,  and  seek 
his  own  livelihood.  At  an  early 
age,  therefore,  he  went  into  a 
store  in  the  village  of  Sau- 
quolt, where  he  worked  faith- 
fully several  years.  He  next 
engaged  in  the  store  of  Jay 
Hathaway,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  for  about  two  years, 
and  went  from  there  to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  into  the  dry- 
goods  store  of  Theodore  S.  Gould.  The  young  man 
remained  there  for  several  years,  and  then  found  em- 
ployment in  the  crockery  store  of  Ransom  Curtis,  in 
the  same  city,  and  during  his  term  of  service  there 
he  was  sent  to  Oswego  to  close  out  a  general  stock 
of  goods  p\jrchased  by  the  firm,  and  remained  there 
for  one  year.  During  this  considerable  period  of 
varied  business  experience,  Mr.  Pierce  had  acquired 
a  fund  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing 
honorable  trade,  which  was  to  be  of  immense  future 
value  to  him,  and  he  began  to  think  of  a  broader 
field  and  individual  effort  in  the  ranks  of  business 
men.  Accordingly  in  the  spring  of  1839  he  located 
in  Syracuse  (then  a  comparatively  small  village), 
and  opened  a  crockery  store  in  partnership  with  Ran- 
som Curtis.  His  first  store  was  on  the  site  now  oc- 
cupied by  Coville  &  Morris,  on  East  Water  street, 
where  they  remained  one  year,  when  they  were 
forced  to  remove  through  the  sale  of  the  building, 
and  they  located  temporarily  on  the  corner  of  War- 
ren and  Water  streets,  and  then  removed,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1840,  to  what  was  No.  10  South  Salina  street. 
The  firm  were  importers  from  England  from  the  be- 
ginning; their  business  was  skillfully  handled  and 
energetically  conducted,  and  was  successful  from 
the  outset.  After  four  years  Mr.  Curtis  went  out  of 
the  firm,  and  from  that  time  down  to  tlie  present, 
Mr.  Pierce  has  continued  in  that  line  of  trade  alone, 
with  the  exception  of  short  periods  when  several  of 
his  clerks  have  been  allowed  an  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness. Both  wholesaling  and  retailing  were  carried 
on  with  rapidly  increasing  volume,  and  reaching 
over  a  constantly  broadening  field,  until  he  finally 
conducted  one  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the 
■  kind  in  the  state,  with  importations  direct  from  Ger- 
many, Holland,  France  and  England.  The  retail 
branch  of  the  business  was  discontinued  about  ten 
years  ago.  Mr.  Pierce  purcha.sed  the  Salina  street 
store  in  1845,  and  rebuilt  the  old  marble  front  in  1854. 
He  pui'chased  the  Clinton  street  property  in  1863, 
and  built  his  present  stores  thereon  in  1869  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  wholesale  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness. Besides  this  large  establishment,  which  might 
satisfy  the  business  ambition  of  most  men,  Mr. 
Pierce  has   long  been    connected  with   prominent 


manufacturing  enterprises.  In  1849,  soon  after  the 
building  of  the  gas  works,  he  began  the  gas-fitting 
business  in  a  small  way,  and  has  since  added  steam 
heating  and  kindred  branches.  From  this  has  grown 
the  enormous  business  now  done  by  the  Pierce,  But- 
ler &  Pierce  Manufacturing  company,  who  also  con- 
trol the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  Florida  boil- 
er, for  heating  purposes.  The  sales  of  this  company 
extend  to  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  into 
foreign  countries,  and  they  have  branches  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Boston.  Mr.  Pierce  is  president 
of  this  company.  The  close  attention  always  given 
by  Mr.  Pierce  to  his  business,  the  high  and  honor- 
able aims  that  he  has  always  kept  in  view,  and  his 
unswerving  integrity,  have  won  for  him  the  high  es- 
teem of  his  fellow-men.  In  politics  Mr.  Pierce  was 
at  first  identified  with  the  whigs,  but  upon  the 
organization  of  the  republican  party  he  became, 
and  has  continued,  a  firm  supporter  of  its  principles. 
He  has  never  been  a  seeker  after  office,  but  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  fellow-citizens  served  as  supervisor  of 
his  ward  (the  sixth)  two  terms.  He  is  a  liberal  sup- 
porter of  religious  interests,  and  has  been  for  many 
years  a  vestryman  of  St.  Paul's  church.  Both  him- 
self and  his  wife  were  consistent  and  earnest  mem- 
bers of  that  church.  Mr.  Pierce  was  married  in 
1841  to  Cornelia  Marsh,  daughter  of  Elisha  Marsh 
and  Lovina  Wiard,  of  Geddes.  Mrs.  Pierce's  father 
was  from  Coleraine,  Mass.,  and  settled  at  Onondaga 
Hill  about  the  year  1800,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  have 
four  children.  Marsh  C,  Charles  H.,  William  K., 
and  Emma  C.  Pierce,  wife  of  W.  Allen  Butler.  Mr. 
Pierce's  sons  are  all  associated  with  him  in  business. 

GBINNELL,  George  Blake,  merchant  and 
financier,  was  born  in  Greenfield,  Franklin  county, 
Mass.,  Nov.  11, 1833,  son  of  George 
Grinnell,  state  senator,  representa- 
tive in  the  U.  S.  congress,  presi- 
dent of  the  Troy  and  Greenfield 
railroad,  trustee  of  Amherst  col- 
lege, and  presidential  elector  in 
1840,  voting  for  William  Henry 
Harrison.  His  mother,  Eliza  Sey- 
mour Perkins,  was  a  daughter  of 
Rev.  Nathan  Perkins  of  Amherst, 
who  was  a  descendant  of  John 
Plaines,  the  first  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Mabel  Harlakenden. 
His  father  was  the  son  of  George 
and  Lydia  Grinnell:  George  Grin- 
nell being  a  descendant  of  Mat- 
thew Grinnell,  who  was  made  a 
freeman  of  Portsmouth  in  1638. 
GeorgeBlakeGrinnell  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Greenfield, 
and  as  a  boy  went  to  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
employed  in  the  bank  of  his  uncle,  James  Seymour. 
In  1843  he  came  to  New  York  city,  and  took  a  posi- 
tion in  the  wholesale  dry-goods  house  of  his  cousin, 
George  Bird.  In  1850  he  became  a  partner,  and  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Bird,  in  1857,  he  continued  the 
business  until  1861,  when  his  house,  with  many  oth- 
ers, failed  in  the  panic  at  the  opening  of  the  war. 
In  1866  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Wellington 
Clapp,  with  Horace  F.  Clark  as  special  partner,  for 
the  business  of  stockbroking.  The  firm  was  very 
successful,  and  was  largely  employed  by  Com.  Van- 
derbilt,  then  the  great  power  in  Wall  street.  On  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Clapp  in  1869,  Mr.  Grinnell  con- 
tinued the  business  until  1873,  when  he  retired,  leav- 
ing the  business  in  the  hands  of  his  successors.  In 
the  panic  of  1873  the  firm  was  in  great  straits,  when 
Mr.  Grinnell  came  to  its  rescue,  and  enabled  it  to 
continue  business,  paying  all  its  creditors  in  full.  In 
1873  Mr.  Grinnell  paid  all  the  old  and  outlawed 
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debts  of  the  house  of  G.  B.  Grinnell  &  Co.,  resulting 
from  Its  failure  in  1861,  when  it  had  compromised 
for  thirty-three  and  one-third  cents  on  the  dollar. 
This  payment  was  voluntary,  and  made  from  Mr. 
Grinnell's  high  sense  of  commercial  honor.  The 
amount  was  large,  and  included  interest  at  seven  per 
cent,  from  1861-73.  He  assumed  not  only  the  pay- 
ment of  his  share  of  the  losses,  but  those  of  the 
whole  firm.  Mr.  Grinnell  married  Helen  Alvord 
Lansing,  daughter  of  Dirck  Cornelius  and  Laura 
(Alexander)  Lansing.  (Dr.  Lansing's  grandfather  was 
patroon  of  Lansingburg,  New  York,  under  Dutch 
rule.)  The  ceremony  was  conducted  by  Rev.  D.  C 
Lansing  in  Brooklyn  Deo.  31,  1848.  In  his  early  life 
Mr.  Grinnell  was,  at  different  times,  director  in 
various  organizations  and  corporations,  of  the  Mu- 
tual life  insurance  company,  and  various  banks.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  com- 
merce. He  refused  official  position  on  account  of 
his  domestic  tastes  and  desire  to  avoid  engagements 
and  obligations  that  would  call  him  from  home  and 
the  duties  he  held  he  owed  to  his  family  circle.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
and  for  many  years  vestryman  of  the  Church  of  the 
Intercession,  Washington  Heights,  New  York  city. 
Mr.  Grinnell  was  a  man  of  courtly,  old-school  man- 
ners, and  extremely  attractive  personality.  His 
charities  were  numberless  and  unostentatious,  and 
he  was  constantly  helping  other  people  out  of  their 
difficulties.  His  innate  modesty  and  retiring  dis- 
position kept  him  from  occupying  the  high  position 
in  public  life  for  which  he  was  so  well  qualified, 
and  to  which  so  continuously  invited.  Mr.  Grinnell 
died  Dec.  19,  1891. 

HERSEY,  Jacob  Daniel  Temple,  financier, 
was  born  at  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Sept.  33, 1831, 
the  son  of  Jacob  Hersey,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest 
manufacturers  of  tacks  and  straw  goods  in  the  United 
States.     Besides  his  manufacturing  enterprises,  he 
conducted  two  country  stores — one  at  Bridgewater 
and  another  at  Wrentham.     Jacob  Hersey  was  de- 
scended from  William  Hersey,  who  settled  at  Hing- 
hara,  Mass.,  about  1635,  having  previously  surveyed 
the  Massachusetts  coast,  by  order  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, for  which  service  he  was  awarded  a  large 
grant  of  land.     Stephen  Hersey,  the  father  of  Jacob, 
was  a  volunteer  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.     The 
mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Mary  Drake, 
a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Drake  family  of  New 
England,   of  whom  a  detailed  genealogical  record 
was  published  by  Rev.  Dr.  Chaffin,  of  North  Bast- 
6n,  Mass.      Young  Hersey  was  educated  at  Wren- 
tham academy.     On    leaving  school   he    engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  thread  and  knitting-cotton 
from  1837  to  1840,  when  he  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  straw  goods,   in  which  he   continued 
up  to  1844.     In  the  meantime  he  was  a  dealer  in 
commercial  paper,  stocks  and  bonds,  which  business 
finally  became  of  such  proportions  as  to  occupy  all 
his  attention.      As  a  manufacturer,    he   employed 
at  times  1,300  people,  all  of  whom  were  devoted  to 
his  interests,  and  among  whom  there  was  never  a 
strike  or  dissatisfaction,  the  kindliest  relations  at  all 
times  existing,  owing  to  the  honorable  and  just  treat- 
ment always  accorded  them.      It  was  his  strong 
sense  of  right,  and  his  sympathy  with  and  for  all 
men,  that  enabled  him  to  influence  them,  gaining 
and  retaining  their  respect  and  friendship.     It  has 
been  the  privilege  of  Mr.  Hersey  to  help  many  of 
them  to  successful  careers.     Mr.  Hersey  has  always 
been  a  pronounced  advocate  for  tariff  reform,  and 
in  an  argument  before  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  in  1883,  to  whom  he  was  sent  as  president  of 
the  American  straw-goods  association,  he  convinced 
Mr.  Kelly  and  his  committee,  much  against  their 
previous  opinions,  that  the  tax  on  the  raw  material 
used  in  the  straw-goods  manufacturing  business  was 


burdensome  and  unjust,  and  the  result  of  his  exposi- 
tion was  the  placing  of  such  raw  material  on  the  free 
list  of  the  house  bill,  and  its  immediate  passage  by 
the  committee,  and  afterward  its  adoption  by  the 
house.  Mr.  Hersey  claims  his  experience  at  this 
time  as  pointing  to  the  need 
of  practical  business  men  on 
legislative  committees  entrust- 
ed with  great  national  inter- 
ests. In  1846  Mr.  Hersey  mar- 
ried Julia  A.  Kerr,  of  Fox- 
borough,  Mass.,  who  died  in 
1848.  He  then  married  Marcia 
E.  Pennell,  daughter  of  Prof. 
Calvin  S.  Pennell,  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.  Miss  Pennell's  mother 
was  Rebecca  Mann,  a  sister  of 
Horace  Mann,  of  Massachu- 
setts. As  director  and  trustee 
in  various  banks  and  insur- 
ance offices,  as  well  as  other 
posts  of  responsibility,  Mr.  Her- 
sey has  always  possessed  the 
good-will  and  confidence  of  his 
colleagues.  It  has  been  said 
that  one  of  the  tests  of  a  man's 
true  worth  is  to  be  highly  and 
generously  spoken  of  by  his  associates,  and  Mr.  Her- 
sey's  open  and  honorable  policy  long  ago  secured  him 
this  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  so  widely  held. 
Mr.  Hersey  takes  a  warm  interest  in  religious  woi-k 
of  all  kinds,  and  'has  been  for  many  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  Siiu  day-school  and  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
New  York  city.  He  is  a  lover  of  art,  literature  and  mu- 
sic, and  an  enthusiastic  student  of  political  economy. 
Mr.  Hersey  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
commerce  of  New  York  in  1875. 

BERNHEIMER,  Adolph,  merchant,  was  born 
in  Wlirtemberg,  Germany,  in  1833.  He  received  a 
theoretical  mercantile  education  in  a  commercial  in- 
stitute in  Bamberg,  and  after  serving  his  apprentice- 
ship in  a  wholesale  dry-goods  house  in  Furth,  Bava- 
ria, he  decided  to  come  to  America.  He  arrived  in 
New  York  in  1853,  and  became  clerk  in  the  house 
of  Bernheimer  Bros.,  who  were  at  that  time  doing 
a  large  dry -goods  business. 
Three  years  later  he  became 
junior  partner  in  the  firm, 
and,  as  their  buyer,  made  fre- 
quent trips  to  Europe.  He 
very  soon  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  in  this  country  cer- 
tain dyed  and  printed  cotton 
fabrics,  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  buying  in  Manches- 
ter for  his  firm  in  New 
York.  Receiving  encourage- 
ment from  Gov.  Philip  Allen, 
of  Rhode  Island,  he  soon  be- 
gan to  have  a  great  many  of 
these  fabrics  made,  and  was 
doing  a  good  business  in  them 
when  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
and  the  price  of  cotton  and  cot- 
ton goods  became  so  high  that 
goods  of  this  description  could 
no  longer  be  made.  When  the  war  terminated  the 
firm  of  Bernheimer  Bros,  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.Bern- 
heimer  then  started,  on  his  own  account,  the  manufac- 
turing of  dyed  and  printed  cotton  fabrics,  and  may 
be  called  the  pioneer  of  this  industiy  in  the  United 
States;  for,  until  he  undertook  this  business,  all  such 
goods  had  been  imported.  Mr.  Bernheimer  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  commerce,  and  is  well  knowr 
for  his  generous  contributions  to  worthy  charities. 
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SCHENCK,  Robert  Gumming,  congressman, 
soldier,  diplomatist,  was  born  at  Franklin,  O.,  Oct. 
4,  1809,  son  of  Gen.  William  C.  Schenck,  an  early 
settler  in  the  Miami  (O.)  valley,  who  was  an  efficient 
officer  in  the  Northwestern  army  under  Gen.  Har- 
rison, and  was  afterward  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
General  Assembly.     He  died  in  1831,  and  his  son, 
placed    under    the    guardianship    of    Gen.    James 
Findley  of   Cincinnati,  O.,  but  residing  with  his 
mother  at  Franklin,  entered  the  sophomore  class 
of  Miami  university  in  November,  1824.     He  was 
graduated    thence  in   1837,  but  remained   at   Ox- 
ford, studying  mitil  1830.     In  November,  1830,  he 
began  the  study  of  law  with  Thomas  Corwin,  at 
Lebanon,  O.,  and  in  January,  1831,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.     At  Dayton,  O.,  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession with  J.  H.  Crane,  but  three  years  later  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  P.   Adlin,  which   con- 
tinued until  the  opening  of  Mr.  Schenck's  political 
and  public  life.     This  began  comparatively  early, 
for  in  1838  he  became  a  candidate  for  representative 
to  the  state  legislature,  on  the  whig  ticket,  but  was  de- 
feated by  a  small  majority     In  1841  he  was,  however, 
chosen  to  the  position,  and  at  once  became  a  leader  in 
opposition  to  the  democratic  majority  in  its  lower 
house.   He  was  subsequently  re-elected  by  an  increas- 
ed majority.     In  1843  he  was  accepted  by  almost  com- 
mon consent  as  his  party's  candi- 
date for  the  U.  S.  congress,  was 
chosen  as  representative  in  the  na- 
tional legislature  by  more  than  the 
full  majority  of  his  party  vote,  and 
was  re-elected  for  each  succeeding 
term  until  1850,  when  he  declined 
a  nomination,  and  was  soon  (1851) 
appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Bra- 
zil by  President  Fillmore.      In 
this  his  first  congressional  career 
it  was  specially  clear  that  Mr. 
Schenck     understood     whatever 
subject  he  spoke  upon,  and  was 
worthy  to  be  what  he  soon  be- 
came, a  whig  leader,  with  a  na- 
tional reputation.      He  returned 
/C^      \      J?  ^     '  from   Brazil    in   1854,    and   had 

vCs^^tQ^-  ^iiS-^fiv^-i^  \\t\Xii  part  in  politics  for  some 
years.  He  appeared  occasional- 
ly, however,  in  important  law 
cases,  and  was  president  of  a  line  of  railroad  from 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ,  to  the  Mississippi  river.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1859,' he  addressed  a  meeting  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  Dayton,  O.,  upon  the  political  issues  of 
that  period,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  made  'a  siDeech  at  the  same 
place,  and  during  his  speech  he  suggested  that  if  an 
honest,  sensible  man  was  wanted  for  the  next  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  it  woiild  be  well  to  nomi- 
nate the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who 
had  addressed  them  that  day.  Mr.  Lincoln  always 
.spoke  of  this  as  the  first  suggestion  of  his  name  for 
that  office  before  any  large  assembly,  or  on  any 
public  occasion.  At  tlie  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
in  1861,  Mr.  Schenck  tendered  his  services,  to  the 
government,  and  was  commissioned  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers.  On  June  17th  he  was  ordered  to 
take  possession  of  the  Loudon  and  Hampshire  rail- 
road in  Virginia,  as  far  as  Vienna.  The  general 
commanding,  wisliing  to  secure  the  road,  ordered 
Gen.  Schenck,  with  one  regiment,  to  establish  guards 
at  certain  points  designated  along  the  road.  The 
instructions  were  in  writing,  and  were  obeyed  im- 
plicitly. Gen.  Schenck  accompanying  the  expedition. 
When  approaching  Vienna,  however,  with  two  com- 
panies of  the  regiment,  the  train  was  flred  on  by  a 
Confederate  force,  three  cars  were  disabled,  ten  men 
killed,  and  two  wounded.  The  frightened  engineer 
on  the  locomotive  at  once  uncoupled  the  engine,  it 


being  in  the  rear  of  the  train,  and  returned  to  Alex- 
andria. Gen.  Schenck  immediately  rallied  his  few 
men,  and  re-charged  with  such  courage,  that  the  Con- 
federates, 800  in  number,  withdrew,  under  the  im- 
pression that  a  superior  force  of  Federals  must  be 
near.  This  occurrence  was  the  occasion  of  very 
severe  attacks  upon  the  general  in  the  northern  press, 
but  Lieut. -Gen.  Wintield  Scott,  then  the  head  of  the 
U.  S.  army,  afterward  declared  that  he  was  not  to  be 
blamed,  but  rather  to  be  praised  for  his  conduct. 
At  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  (July  21,  1861),  Gen. 
Schenck  commanded  a  brigade  in  Gen.  Tyler's  divi- 
sion, and  it  was  against  his  orders — indeed  in  the  face 
of  his  declaration  that  if  the  officers  persisted  in  their 
determination  to  retreat  from  the  position  which  had 
been  assigned  to  them,  he  would  bring  them  before 
a  court  martial — that  the  brigade  did  join  in  the  dis- 
graceful and  needless  flight  to  Washington  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  forces,  which  became  a  marked 
feature  of  that  day's  militiary  operations.  He  was 
next  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  West 
Virginia,  under  Gen.  Rosecrans,  and  was  actively 
and  creditably  engaged  in  the  several  campaigns  on 
the  Kanawha  and  New  rivers.  .Ordered  thence  to 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  for  his  march  to  the  relief 
of  Gen.  Milroy,  his  part  in  the  battle  and  the  subse- 
quent I'etreat,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
his  departmental  commander,  Gen.  McDowell,  pro- 
nounced these  achievements  the  most  brilliant  which 
had  thus  far  marked  the  campaigns  in  that  region. 
At  the  battle  of  Cross  Keys  (June  7,  1863)  the  fight- 
ing by  Schenck's  brigade  was  sharp,  protracted,  and 
effective,  the  enemy  failing  back  in  confusion. 
When  the  left  wing  of  the  Federal  forces  gave  way, 
however,  that  brigade,  with  the  troops  commanded 
by  Gens.  Milroy  and  Cluseret,  were  ordered  to  fall 
back  to  the  strong  position  which  they  had  occupied 
before  the  battle,  and  did  so  in  good  order.  When 
Gen.  Fremont  (commanding  the  department)  was 
relieved  of  his  command,  he  turned  it  over  to  Gen. 
Schenck,  who,  during  the  necessary  absence  of  Gen. 
Sigel,  had  command  of  the  first  corps  of  the  ai'my 
of  Virginia.  At  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  (Aug. 
38,  29,  30,  1863),  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
wrist,  and  was  carried  from  the  field,  but  not  until 
his  insistence  that  the  sword  which  had  been  knocked 
from  his  hand  should  be  found  and  taken  with  him 
to  the  hospital,  was  complied  with.  It  was  not 
until  Dec.  11th  of  that  year  that  he  was  able  to 
again  take  service,  and  he  was  then  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Middle  Department,  8th  army 
corps,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md.  Here 
his  administration  was  marked  by  his  well-known 
executive  ability,  firmness,  and  determination.  But 
at  this  juncture  it  was  felt  that  his  personality  and 
powers  and  experience  could  be  used  by  his  country 
to  greater  advantage  in  her  civil  councils  than  in  her 
military  activities,  and  therefore,  on  Dec.  5,  1863, 
he  re-signed  his  commission  in  the  army,  to  take 
again  his  place  in  the  lower  house  of  congress,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  from  the  third  Ohio  con- 
gressional district.  Upon  resuming  the  seat  which 
had  been  his  a  dozen  years  before,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  speaker  chairman  of  the  committee  on  mili- 
tary affairs.  It  has  been  well  said  by  Mr.  Whitelaw 
Reid,  that  "a  history  of  his  career  in  the  thirty- 
eighth,  thirty-ninth,  and  fortieth  congress,  for  he  was 
renominated  and  chosen  by  his  party  without  op- 
position at  each  election,  would  be  a  complete  history 
of  the  military  history  of  the  country  through  the 
most  eventful  years  of  the  war,  and  after  its  close, 
and  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  whole  cause  of 
public  affairs  in  congress  during  that  period. "  "He 
resumed  his  position  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  his 
party,  and  no  man  in  congress  seemed  so  much 
actuated,  not  merely  by  the  general  ideas  of  radical 
republicanism,  but  especially  and  conspicuously  by 
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a  fervid  hatred  of  Confederates  and  of  the  Confeder- 
acy."    His  ferocious   party  onslaught  upon  Fer- 
nando Wood  of  New  York  city,  a  member  of  the 
House  generally  credited  with  secession  sympathies, 
exhibits  the  man  in  his  marked  characteristics.     Mr. 
Wood  had  closed  a  defence  of  Mr.  Long  of  Ohio, 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  expel  from  the  house  for 
peculiarly  obnoxious  conduct.     Gen.  Schenck  rose 
to  reply,  and  said:  "A  student  on  natural  history 
would  have  much  to  learn  on  this  floor.     Some  spec- 
imens of  the  snake  family  are  so  slippery  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  classify  them  or  to  hold  them  to 
any  position.     I  find  myself  at  a  great  loss  to  under- 
stand what  grounds  are  occupied  by  the  member 
from  New  York  who  has  just  taken  his  seat.  .  .  .   Be- 
ing neither  against  the  war  or  for  the  war,  he  would 
send  commissioners  to  Richmond,  to  treat  with  those 
arrayed  in  arms  against  the  country,  to  offer,  them 
terms  of  peace.     How  many  others  on  his  side  of 
the  house  may  agree  with  him  I  know  not.     But  I 
do  know  this:  Whenever  any  such  propositions  of 
Northern  democrats  have  appeared  in  print,  their 
offers  or  suggestions  of  peace  have  invariably  been 
received    by   the  rebels  at  Richmond   with  scoff- 
ing,  and  repelled  with  scorn.     The  member  and 
his  friends,  then,  are  willing,  and  propose  to  crawl 
on  their  bellies  to  the  feet  of  rebels  and  insur- 
gents in  arms,  and  looking  up,   piteously,  to  say, 
'O!  our  masters,  notwithstanding  all  your  scoffing 
and  scorn,   though  you  may  spurn  us  from  your 
presence,  we  implore  you  to  say  whether  you  will 
not  graciously  agree  to  make  some  terms  with  us.' 
I  cannot  comprehend  this  abasement  in  any  other 
way.     Thank  God!   I  belong  to  no  such  party  as 
that.     For  the  sake  of  manhood  and  humanity  I 
would  not  trust  too  far  those  who  do.   ...   He 
(Wood)  would  propose  terms  of  peace,  and  that 
peace  he  would  offer  to  those  who  scorn  him.     But 
still  he  will  press  upon  them  his  good  offices.     He 
sings  the  siren  song  of  peace  for  the  effect  that  it 
may  have  at  home.     For  that  he  is  willing  to  crawl 
prostrate  to  the  feet  of  insurgents  in  arms,  and  say 
to  them:    'Do  with  us  as  you  will;  tear  from  the 
flag  of  our  glorious  Union  half  its  gleaming  stripes; 
blot  out  as  many  of  those  stars  as  you  can  reach 
and  extinguish;  only  join  us  again  that  you  may 
help  us  to  save  the  democratic  party,  so  that  we 
may  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  enjoy  jjower  and  the 
offices  together.     For  these  we  will  so  humble  our- 
selves as  none  of  God's  creatures  ever  humbled  them- 
selves before.' "    After  retiring  from  congress.  Gen. 
Schenck  was  made  U.  S.  minister  to  Great  Britain, 
Dec.  23,  1870,  by  President  Grant.      During  1871 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Alabama  Claims.     He  resigned  his  post  in  1876, 
after  the  Emma  Silver  mine  company  (American) 
had  failed,  in  which  he  had  invested  his  own  money, 
and  of  which  he  was  a  director,  because  he  had,  as 
well,  advised  certain  English  gentlemen  to  invest 
their  money,  and  the  transaction,  although  not  nec- 
essarily impairing  his  personal  or  official  integrity, 
rendered  attacks  upon  his  character  inevitable.     Re- 
turning to  the  United  States  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  died  there  March 
23,  1890. 

OEIiRICHS,  Hermau,  business  man,  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  Jan.  8, 1850,  his  father  being  a  German 
and  one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  Baltimore. 
His  early  education  was  received  in  Baltimore  and 
New  York,  to  which  latter  city  his  parents  removed 
while  he  was  still  a  boy,  and  completed  in  Germ'any, 
where  he  remained  for  some  years,  returning  to  this 
country  in  1871.  He  entered  the  firm  of  Oelrichs  & 
Co.,  shipping  merchants  and  agents  of  the  JSTorth 
German  Lloyd  Steamship  company  in  1875,  and  his 
remarkable  business  ability,  energy  and  industry  soon 
brought  him  into  a  prominent  position  in  the  firm. 


and  in  1887,  on  the  retirement  from  active  business 
of  Mr.  Gustave  Schwab,  Mr.  Oelrichs  became  the 
actual  head  of  the  house.     Mr.  Oelrichs  is  highly 
respected  and  exceedingly  popular  in  New  York.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  Union 
Club,   Manhattan,  and  eighteen  others,  and  is  the 
owner  of  the  yacht  Hildegarde, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club.  Although  never 
a  politician,  Mr.  Oelrichs  has 
been  influential  as  a  democrat, 
and  succeeded  William  Stein- 
way  on  the  democratic  national 
committee  during  the  latter's 
visit  to  Europe.     He  was  on 
several  occasions  offered  the 
candidacy  by  the  democracy 
for  mayor  of  the  city,  and  was 
obliged  to  publish  a  card  in 
1888  declining  the  nomination. 
In  1890  Mr.  Oelrichs  went  to 
San  Francisco,  where  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Fair,  the  daughter 
of  James  G.  Fair,  one  of  the 
celebrated  bonanza  kings.  Mr. 
Oelrichs  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  social  leaders  of  New  York,  and 
has  always  been  one  of  its  most  popular  citizens.    A 
man  of  the  world,  enlightened,  intelligent,  skilled  jn 
his  own  business,  of  fine  personal  appearance,  and 
noted  as  a  physical  model,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  personalities  of  the  metropolis. 

TURNER,  Henry  G.,  legislator,  was  born  in 
Franklin  county,  N.  C,  March  20,  1839,  and  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  moved 
to  Brooks  county,  Ga.,  in  1859,  and  taught  school 
until  the  war,  when  he  entered  the  Confederate  army 
as  a  private,  serving  gallantly  to  the  end,  rising  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  suffering  both  imprison- 
ment and  a  wound  at  Gettysburg  from  a  bullet  that 
was  not  extracted  until  1868.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1865.  He  was  presidential  elector  in  1873, 
voting  for  Charles  T.  Jenkins  for  president;  was 
state  representative  from  Brooks  county  in  1874 
1876,  and  1878,  delegate  to  the 
national  democratic  convention 
in  1876,  and  elected  to  congress 
in  1880, 1883, 1884, 1886, 1888  and 
1890,  serving  in  tlie  forty-seventh, 
forty-eighth,  forty-ninth,  fiftieth, 
fifty-first,  and  fifty-second  con- 
gresses. He  married,  in  1865,  L. 
C.  Morton.  Both  as  a  state  and 
national  legislator  Capt.  Turner 
has  ranked  as  an  unquestioned 
leader.  In  every  deliberative 
body  he  has  held  a  signal  and  T^ 
commanding  influence  due  to  llm 
marked  ability,  thorough  equi- 
poise  of  temper,  rigid  justice, 
well-balanced  judgment,  and  an 
immovable  honesty  and  firmness 
tempered  with  unvarying  polite- 
ness. His  views  as  a  legislator 
were  always  heard  with  pro- 
found attention,  his  colleagues  showing  undisguised 
eagerness  to  hear  him,  and  his  position  as  a  rule 
decided  a  measure.  In  the  Georgia  General  As- 
sembly of  1879  he  was  the  chief  manager  in  the 
impeachment  trial  of  several  of  the  state  officials,  who 
were  charged  with  the  unlawful  use  of  public  money, 
which  trial,  on  account  of  the  prominence  of  the  de- 
fendants, was  historical.  A  sound  and  safe  public 
man,  he  has  held  popular  trust  at  home,  and  con- 
spicuous influence  in  state  and  national  councils. 
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PINKERTON,  Allan,  founder  of  Pinkerton's 
National  Detective  Agency,  was  born  of  liumble 
parentage  in  tlie  Gorbals,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Aug. 
25,  1819.  His  father,  William  Piukerton,  was  a 
sergeant  of  police  in  the  Glasgow  Police  Force,  and 
was  for  many  years  an  invalid  from  the  effects  of 
injuries  leceived  in  the  Glasgow  riots  when  Allan 
Pinkerton  was  quite  a  small  boy.  William  Pinker- 
ton  died  in  1833,  leaving  Allan  and  his  brother 
Robert  as  the  main  support  of  their  widowed  moth- 
er. The  first  employment  of  Allan  Pinkerton  was 
as  an  errand  boy  for  Niel  Murphy,  a  pattern-maker 
in  Glasgow.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  William  McCauley,  a  cooper  in  Glas- 
gow, and  with  him  learned  his  trade.  Remaining 
with  him  until  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  Chartist  movement,  then  be- 
ing agitated  very  strongly  in  Scotland  and  in 
northern  England.  He  became  a  decidedly  active 
member  of  the  party,  and  in  the  troubles  which  fol- 
lowed would  have  been  taken  into  custody  (had  he 
remained  in  Great  Britain)  for  participation  in  the 
Chartist  raids  in  which  he  was  associated  with  John 
Frost,  William  Muir  and  many  other  leaders.  For 
a  man  as  young  as  he,  he  had  become  quite  active 
and  pronounced  in  his  ideas  as  against  the  then  ex- 
isting monarchical  governments  of  Europe.  In  1842 
he  married  .Joan  Carfrae,  a  native 
of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  the 
day  following  their  marriage 
came  out  as  an  emigrant  to  Can- 
ada. The  vessel  on  which  young 
Pinkerton  and  his  wife  took  pas- 
sage was  wrecked  on  Sable  Isl- 
and; all  of  the  passengers,  how- 
ever, managed  to  escape,  and  Pin- 
kerton finally  landed  in  Montreal. 
From  thence  he  went  West  by 
way  of  the  lakes  to  Detroit,  and 
in  Detroit  purchased  a  horse  and 
wagon,  and,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  with  what  few  personal  ef- 
_  ...,  .,^'lj,')  *  fects  they  had,  struck  out  over- 
1  Vy^^ /(o  n'7'^~'7~^  l8,nd  for  Chicago,  landing  there 
Vi-^-niTiXJUffVi^  j^l^pgj  penniless.  He  soon  form- 
ed the  acquaintance  of  a  Scotch- 
man named  Robert  Fergus,  one  of  the  oldest 
printers  in  Chicago,  and  of  George  Anderson,  at 
that  time  a  tobacconist.  Through  these  gentle- 
men he  obtained  employment  at  his  trade  in  Lill's 
brewery,  which  was  then  quite  a  small  concern,  and 
Pinkerton  earned  his  first  money  in  America  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  cents  a  day.  Remaining  with  Lill  for 
about  a  year,  he  left  Chicago  and  moved  to  the  Scot- 
tish settlement  of  Dundee  on  the  Pox  river  in  Kane 
county.  111.,  where  he  started  the  first  cooper  shop  in 
the  place.  The  Scotchmen  in  the  settlement  wei-e 
all  abolitionists,  and  Pinkerton  soon  became  an 
active  leader  among  them,  and  in  that  way  became 
acquainted  with  the  Lovejoys  and  other  prominent 
abolitionists  at  that  time.  He  soon  became  the  con- 
fidential agent  for  Philo  Carpenter,  Dr.  Dyer,  L.  C. 
Freer,  and  many  other  prominent  abolitionists,  and 
many  a  colored  slave  was  shipped  by  the  under- 
ground railroad  to  Chicago,  and  from  there  to 
Dundee,  where  they  were  taken  charge  of  by  Pin- 
kerton. One  of  the  earliest  recollections  which  his 
sons  now  have  is  of  the  cooper  shop  in  Dundee, 
which  was  about  half  filled  with  negroes  who  had 
escaped  from  slavery,  and  under  the  protection  of 
Pinkerton  and  other  abolitionists,  were  learning  the 
cooper's  trade.  In  those  days  the  wild-cat  money 
was  greatly  counterfeited  all  over  the  West.  In- 
crea.se  Bosworth  and  Henry  Hunt  had  been  swindled 
out  of  a  considerable  .sum  by  counterfeiters.  While 
cutting  hoop  poles  on  an  island  in  Fox  River,  Pin- 
kerton accidentally  discovered  the  headquarters  of 


the  gang  of  counterfeiters  on  the  Island,  which  has 
ever  since  been  known  as  "Bogus  Island."    Pinker- 
ton set  to  work  to  effect  their  capture,  and  succeed- 
ed in  running  down  the  whole  gang.     This  was  the 
first  detective  work  of  his  life.    In  this  way  he  gained 
considerable  local  notoiiety,  and  in  1846  he  was  made 
deputy  sheriff  under  B.  C.  Yates,  who  was  then  sheriff 
of  Kane  county.    His  success  in  running  down  coun- 
terfeiters and  horse  thieves  in  those  days  added  con- 
siderably to  his  reputation,  and  he  was  soon  offered 
an  appointment  under  William  Church,  the.  sheriff 
of  Cook  county.  111.     This  brought  him  to  Chicago 
with  his  family,  where  he  remained  as  deputy  under 
Church  during  Church's  administration,  and  follow- 
ed with  a  similar  appointment  under  Cyrus  P.  Bradley 
as  sheriff.  Pinkerton  was  afterward  appointed  special 
agent  of  the  post-office  department.    He  went  on  the 
police  force  when  it  was  first  organized  in  Chicago, 
and  was  made  the  first  and  only  detective  in  the  force. 
His  success  in  the  arrest  of  criminals  was   phe- 
nomenal in  those  days.     In  1850,  at  the  request  of 
George  B.  McClellan,  then  general  superintendent 
of  the  Illinois  Central  railway,  Ambrose  E.  Burnside, 
H.  F.  Hammond  of  the  old  .Galena  and  Chicago 
Union  railway,    and  John  F.  Tracy  of  the  Rock 
Island  railway,  he  oi-ganized  a  detective  force  for 
the  purpose  of  running  down  railroad  thieves,  they 
guaranteeing  to  back  his  institution.     This  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  the  Pinkerton's  National  De- 
tective Agency,  in  which  Allan  Pinkerton  went  into 
partnership  with  the  prominent  criminal  attorney, 
E.   Rucker,    but    in    a   few  years   they  dissolved 
partnership,  and  Pinkerton  took  the  management  of 
the  business  into  his  own  hands.     In  the  meantime 
the  business  had  grown  from  the  employment  of 
three  or  four  men  to  a  dozen,  and  he  was  progress- 
ing fairly  well  in  the  West.     His  first  case  of  any 
importance   in  the  East    was    the    robbery  of  the 
Adams    Express    company  at   Montgomery,    Ala. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Sanford,  then  president  of  the  Adams  Ex- 
company,  was  greatly  worried  over  two  heavy  rob- 
beries at  Montgomery.     Detectives  from  New  York 
had  worked  on  the  case  and  made  a  failure,  when 
Robert  Bowyer,  then  a  prominent  detective  in  New 
York  city,  suggested  to  Mr.  Sanford  that  he  send 
for  Mr.  Pinkerton,  whom  he  had  met,  and  who  he 
thought  could  bring  the  case  to  a  successful  issue. 
The  first  robbery  being  for  $10,000,  Mr.  Sanford 
pooh-poohed  the  idea  of  going  to  a  Western  village 
to  get  a  detective,  but  shortly  afterward  another  pack- 
age of  $40,000  disappeared  in  the  same  mysterious 
manner  from  the  Adams  Express  company  at  Mont- 
gomeiy,  and  Mr.  Sanford  concluded  to  adopt  Mr. 
Bowyer's  .suggestion,  and  sent  for  Mr.  Pinkerton  to 
come  to  New  York.     This  was  in   1859,  and  was 
his  first  business  in  the  East.     After  getting  all  the 
facts  that  could  be  obtained  in  New  "t'ork  regarding 
the  package,  Mr.  Pinkerton  with  two  or  three  assist- 
ants went  to  Montgomery.  The  work  on  the  case  lasted 
nearly  a  year,  when  there  was  recovered  the  $40,000 
in  the  original    package   in  which   it   had   been 
stolen.      His   success  in  this   matter   gave  him  a 
great  reputation  in  the  East,  and  business  began  to 
grow  apace  with  him.     During  1860-61  Allan  Pin- 
kerton did  a  large  amount  of  work  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad,  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  railroad,  and  other  lines  in  the  East,  and 
while  his  men  were  engaged  on  this  work  they  ac- 
cidentally discovered  a  plot  to  assassinate  President 
Lincoln.     Mr.  Pinkerton  laid  the  facts  before  S.  M. 
Felton,  Thomas  A.  Scott,  and  other  prominent  rail- 
road men  in  whose   interest  he  was  working,  and 
the}'  instructed  him  to  go  ahead  and  get  all  the  in- 
formation possible  in  the  matter,  and  then  it  was 
that  Allan  Pinkerton  arranged  a  plan  for   taking 
President  Lincoln  from  Philadelphia  safely  through 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  have  him  there  in  time 
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tor  his  inauguration,  and  thus  prevent  the  plots 
of  the  conspirators  for  his  assassination  from 
being,  carried  out.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  one  of  the  first  things  done  by  President  Lincoln 
■was  to  create  the  bureau  of  secret  service,  and  appoint 
Allan  Pinkerton  chief.  Gen.  McClellan,  hav- 
ing been  made  major-general  of  the  regular  army 
■with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  requested  that 
Pinkerton  be  sent  to  him  V7ith  a  corps  of  men. 
This  ■was  done,  and  Pinkerton  became  kno-wn  under 
the  nom  de  phime  of  "Maj.  Allan,"  an  attache  of 
Gen.  McClellan's  staflE,  as  it  ■was  deemed  best  to  keep 
his  real  name  and  identity  under  cover.  He  took 
charge  of  the  entire  secret-service  ■work  personally, 
and  accompanied  Gen.  McClellan  through  his  cam- 
paigns in  West  Virginia,  and  after-ward  in  August, 
1861,  accompanied  him  to  Washington,  arid  establish- 
ed headquarters  there  from  ■which  the  secret-ser- 
vice ■work  of  the  government  -was  directed.  In  this 
he  was  ably  assisted  by  George  H.  Bangs,  after^ward 
general  superintendent  of  Pinkerton's  agency,  and 
Francis  Warner,  afterward  superintendent  of  dif- 
ferent agencies  under  Mr.  Pinkerton's  control. 
The  amount  of  ■work  done  by  this  corps  ■was  some- 
thing stupendous,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  reports 
■was  highly  complimented  by  President  Lincoln, 
Secretary  Stanton,  Secretary  Chase,  and  other  of- 
ficers of  the  government  ■with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact.  He  remained  in  the  service  of  the  gov- 
ernment until  the  close  of  the  war.  During  his  ab- 
sence his  business  in  Chicago  was  conducted  by 
competent  ofllcers,  and  on  his  leaving  the  govern- 
ment employ  he  at  once  returned  to  his  business, 
and  soon  became  interested  in  a  number  of  large 
railroad  cases  in  the  East.  Through  Mr.  E.  S. 
Sanford,  president  of  the  Adams  Express  company, 
Henry  Sanford,  vice-president  of  the  Adams  Ex- 
press company,  and  several  prominent  railroad  of- 
ficials, he  was  induced  in  1865  to  establish  an  office 
in  New  York  city,  and  the  office  still  occupied  by  the 
Pinkerton  agency  at  66  Exchange  place  is  the  first 
of  the  series  of  offices  now  in  existence  outside  of 
Chicago.  In  1866,  through  inducements  of  Thomas 
A.  Scott  and  other  railroad  oflScials,  he  opened  his 
Philadelphia  olfice  at  45  South  Third  street,  and 
George  H.  Bangs  was  made  general  superintendent 
of  the  chain  of  offices  under  Mr.  Pinkerton.  During 
the  years  between  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  time 
of  Allan  Pinkerton's  death,  there  was  hardly  a  crimi- 
nal case  of  any  importance  which  occurred  in  the 
United  States  in  which  he  was  not  engaged  or  con- 
sulted. His  reputation  grew  to  the  extent  of  his  being 
called  into  many  cases  m  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Among  the  prominent  cases  was  his  connection  with 
the  arresting  of  the  forgers  McDonald  and  the  Bid- 
wells  in  the  Bank  of  England  forgeries  in  1873, 
which  led  to  the  breaking  up  and  conviction  of  this 
dangerous  gang  of  forgers  who  had  swindled  the 
Bank  of  England  out  of  upward  of  a  million  of  dol- 
lars. Among  the  most  noted  cases  handled  by  Al- 
lan Pinkerton  during  his  lifetime  was  that  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  MoUie  Maguires  in  Pennsylvania 
for  numerous  murders  perpetrated  by  them  in  the 
coal  regions.  No  less  than  nineteen  people  were 
tried,  convicted  and  hung  for  these  murders,  and  a 
great  many  others  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for 
long  terms,  thus  thoroughly  breaking  up  the  organ- 
ization which  had  terrorized  for  yeais  in  the  coal 
regions  of  Pennsylvania.  In  this  Mr.  Pinkerton 
was  ably  backed  by  Mr.  Franklin  B.  Gowan,  presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad. 
Fifteen  years  before  the  death  of  Allan  Pinkerton 
he  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  the  result  of  overwork, 
which  kept  him  from  active  participation  in  the 
business,  although  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
retained  his  faculties  and  the  oversight  of  his  busi- 
ness. He  made  several  trips  back  to  his  old  home 
III.— 14. 


in  Glasgow,  and  was  warmly  received  by  officials  and 
others  there,  his  boyish  actions  among  the  Chartists 
being  gladly  forgotten  by  them.  At  his  death  he 
left  a  widow,  two  sons,  William  A.  and  Robert  A., 
and  a  daughter,  the  wife  of  William  J.  Chalmers,  of 
Chicago,  and  an  estate  estimated  at  half  a  million 
dollars,  which  went  to  his  widow,  who  died  two 
years  later.  Mr.  Pinkerton  educated  his  two  sons 
to  the  business,  taking  them  into  the  force,  and 
putting  them  at  every  branch  from  errand  boy  up, 
and  it  was  often  said  of  him  that  he  worked  them  as 
hard  as  any  operative  whom  he  had  under  him. 
The  business,  on  Allan  Pinkerton's  death,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  sons,  William  A.  and  Robert  A. 
William  A.,  the  oldest  son,  was  born  in  Dundee, 
Kane  Co.,  111.,  Apr.  7,  1846,  and  in  1861  left  school 
at  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  although  quite  young,  and 
was  taken  by  his  father  into  the  secret-service  force 
of  the  government,  remaining  with  him  all  during 
the  war,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war  was  put  into 
the  Chicago  detective  force.  Later  on,  in  1868, 
Robert  A.  Pinkerton,  another  son,  was  also  engaged 
in  the  Chicago  office  as  detective.  William  A.  and 
Robert  A.  Pinkerton  became  the  heads  of  the 
Pinkerton  National  Detective  Agency,  William  A. 
being  in  charge  of  the  western  division,  and  Robert 
A.  of  the  eastern  division.     After  the  death  of  their 


father,  business,  which  had  been  increasing  rapidly 
of  late  years,  induced  them  to  establish  an  office  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  at  43-44  Court  street,  in  1885.  In 
1887  they  established  another  office  in  Denver, 
Col.,  and  in  1888  one  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  an- 
other in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  These  offices,  and  the 
established  correspondents  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  give  the  Pinkertons 
a  thorough  chain  of  detective  service  all  over  the 
world.  Their  agency  started  originally  with  a  half- 
dozen  men,  but  business  has  increased  to  sucli  an 
extent  at  the  present  time  that  tliey  employ  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  strictest 
rule  they  have  is  never  to  operate  in  any  case  for 
reward,  or  pay  contingent  upon  success,  but  for  a 
stated  rate  per  diem  which  has  to  be  paid.  All  of 
the  employees  are  held  by  an  iron-clad  agreement  to 
depend  entirely  upon  their  salaries,  and  not  on 
rewards  or  any  gratuities.  Another  rule  which 
has  always  been  lived  up  to  is,  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances will  work  be  done  on  divorce  cases,  or 
anything  pertaining  to  the  marital  relations.  "The 
business  done  by  the  Pinkertons  is  largely  for  ex- 
press companies,  railroad  corporations,  bankers, 
lawyers  and  prominent  individuals.  In  1892  the  work- 
men employed  at  Homestead,  Pa.,  struck,  and  the 
Pinkertons  were  engaged  to  protect  the  valuable 
plant  against  threatened  destruction.  Many  lives 
were  lost,  and  the  detectives,  not  having  state  police 
authority,. were  withdrawn,  and  the  militia  called 
out  to  suppress  the  riot.  Allan  Pinkerton  died  in 
Chicago  from  the  effects  of  a  paralytic  stroke  on  July 
1, 1884,  and  is  buried  in  Graceland  cemetery,  Chicago. 
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HABBIS,  Jonathan  Newton,  merchant  and 
banker,  was  born  in  Salem,  Conn.,  Nov.  IS,  1815. 
His  early  education  and  genius  caused  him  to  enter 
upon  a  mercantile  career,  which  he  did  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three.  Ten  years  later  (1848),  he  establish- 
ed the  mercantile  firm  of  J.  N.  Harris  &  Co.  in  Cin- 
cinnati, which  has  continued  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. He  became  connected  early  in  his  business 
career  with  banking  and  financial  institutions,  being 
president  of  the  New  London  City.  National  bank  for 
many  years,  and  was  also  deeply  interested  in  many 
railroads  and  navigation  enterprises.  His  public 
spirit  was  appreciated  by  a  large  constituency,  and 
caused  his  election  to  many  local  offices  as  well  as  to 
the  mayoralty  of  New  London  for  six  consecutive 
years,  1856-62.  He  also  served  as  a  legislator  in  1855, 
and  a  state  senator  in  1864.  Mr. 
„a=^  Harris  has  become  especially 

prominent  for  his  devotion  to 
Christian  education.  He  was 
a  firm  friend  of  Evangelist 
Moody,  and  aided  materially 
in  the  founding  and  maintain- 
ing of  the  Moody  schools  in 
Northfield  and  Mt.  Hermon, 
Mass.  He  also  took  a  deep 
interest  in  religious  work  in 
Japan,  especially  as  planned 
by  the  Eev.  J.  H.  Neesima,  a 
Japanese  educated  in  the  United 
States  through  the  interest  of 
Alpheus  Hardy,  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Harris  in  1889  set  apart  |100,- 
000  to  found  the  Harris  School 
of  Science  in  the  Doshisha 
university  in  Kioto,  Japan. 
The  Harris  school  was  opened 
in  1890,  and  is  especially  intended  to  offer  the 
privileges  of  a  post-graduate  course  to  competent 
students.  Not  content  with  his  foundation  of  an 
educational  work  in  a  foreign  country,  Mr.  Har- 
ris devoted  in  1893  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  perma- 
nent foundation  of  a  hospital  in  New  London  as  a 
memorial.  He  was  twice  married,  his  second  wife 
being  a  granddaughter  of  Gov.  Caleb  Strong,  of 
Massachusetts. 

NICHOLS,  Isaac,  soldier  and  magistrate,  was 
born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1748.  He  was  the  son  of 
Humphry  Nichols,  who,  it  is  stated  in  the  Newark 
records,  "came  from  the  land  of  steady  habits"  and 
settled  in  Newark  in  1738.  Humphry  is  supposed 
to  be  the  son  of  Samuel  Nichols,  who  married  Mary 
Bowers  in  1683.  and  afterward  settled  in  New  Jersey. 
Samuel  was  the  son  of  John  Nichols,  who  was  born 
in  England,  and  came  with  his  father,  Sergeant 
Francis  Nichols,  to  Stratford,  Conn.,  in  1639.  The 
origin  of  the  ancient  family  of  Nicholl,  written  at 
various  periods  Nycol,  Nicol,  Nicoll,  Nicolls,  Nic- 
holls,  Nichols,  and  Nicholl,  has  been  by  antiquaries 
variously  and  largely  treated  upon.  It  is  stated  that  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  confessor,  one  Nicholas  de 
Albiue,  also  Nigell  or  Nicholl,  came  over  from  Nor- 
mandy, and  was  the  common  ancestor  of  the  Nicholl 
family.  In  the  county  of  Chester,  Robert  Fitz  Ni- 
gell, or  Nicholl,  flourished  soon  after  the  conquest, 
and  in  the  same  shire  we  find  William,  Baron  of 
Malpas,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  and 
Henry  II.,  bore  for  his  arms  "three  pheons  or  darts 
heads, "  as  appears  on  his  seal  to  the  grant  of  the 
eighth  part  of  Duckenton  to  his  youngest  son, 
Richard,  his  second  son,  Robert,  having  married 
Mabel,  daughter  of  Robert  Fitz  Nigell.  John  Fitz 
Nicholas  held  courts  in  1307  for  the  manor  of  Nich- 
ols, in  the  hundred  of  Hinckford,  Essex,  called  in 
the  rolls  the  Manor  of  Nicolls,  or  Fitz  Nicolls. 
John  Fitz  Nicholl  held  the  same  manor  from  1327  to 


1377.  The  Nicholls  of  Essex  bore  for  their  arms 
"sable,  a  pheon,  argent."  In  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, William  Nicolls,  Esq.,  of  Hardwick,  who 
was  born  in  1479,  carried  "sable  three  pheons,  ar- 
gent," and  was  ancestor  of  the  Nicolls,  afterward 
baronets,  who  had  the  same  arms  confirmed  and  rati- 
fied in  1588,  with  the  addition  of  a  canton,  argent. 
Camden  assigned  similar  arms  to  the  Nicholls  of 
Trewance,  in  Cornwall,  with  a  crescent  for  differ 
ence;  and  the  seal  of  John  Nicholl,  Esq.,  of  Llant- 
will  Major,  Glamorganshire,  whose  will  was  proved 
in  1599,  was  "Sable,  three  pheons  argent;  "thus 
fully  proving  that  the  different  families  of  Nicoll 
have  in  all  ages  borne  the  pheons  for  their  coat 
of  arms.  The  precise  date  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Nicholl  family  in  Glamorganshire  is  not  known;  but 
from  the  will  of  John  Nicholl,  dated  in  1598,  and 
proved  the  following  year,  it  is  very  evident  they 
were  a  family  of  consequence,  from  the  property 
they  possessed.  John  desires  to  be  buried  by  his 
father,  Iltyd  Nicholl,  in  Llantwitt  church,  which 
Utyd,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  was  born  at  Llantwitt, 
having  been  christened  after  the  patron  saint  of 
Llantwitt,  Saint  Iltutus,  or  Iltyd.  Francis,  Ameri- 
can ancestor  of  the  Stratford  (Conn.)  branch,  born 
in  England,  1595,  died  at  Stratford,  1650;  came  to 
America  in  1635,  with  three  sons  and  one  daughter, 
Mrs.  Richard  Mills;  he  was  one  of  the  original  pro- 
prietoi-s  who,  with  Rev.  Adam  Blakeman  and  sixteen 
other  families,  settled  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  on  70,000 
acres  in  1639,  and  in  October,  1639,  was  appointed 
by  the  general  court  acting  captain  of  the  Train 
Band.  ' '  There  are  some  evidences  that  he  belonged 
to  the  famous  regiment  of  Horse  Shoe  guards  of 
London."  He  married,  second,  Annie,  daughter  of 
' '  Saintly  Deacon  Barnabas  Wynes, "  born  in  Wales, 
and  came  with  Rev.  John  Young,  as  one  of  the  orig- 
inal proprietors  of  Southold,  L.  I.,  in  1640.  Isaac, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  rendered  important  ser- 
vice in  the  revolutionary  war.  He  entered  the 
American  army  as  a  private  in  1775,  was  in  the 
whole  of  that  wonderful  and  unfortunate  expedition 
of  the  northern  army  under  Gen.  Arnold  against 
Quebec,  and  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the  4th  reg- 
iment, commanded  by  Col.  Holmes.  In  1776  he  was 
commissioned  as  lieutenant  in  Col.  James  Livingston's 
regiment,  "  Additional  Continentals,"  the  first  rebel 
regiment  which  was  raised  in  Canada.  He  was  also 
at  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler  and  the  captm-e  of 
Burgoyne's  army;  also  in  the  actions  of  Sept.  19th 
and  Oct.  7th,  and  other  skirmishes,  and  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Rhode  Island,  Oct.  14,  1778,  where  he  com- 
manded his  company  in  the  absence  of  his  captain, 
and  was  twice  wounded.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the 
war  Mr.  Nichols  removed  from  New  York  city  and 
resided  for  many  years  in  Brooklyn,  became  the 
first  "justice  of  the  peace,  and  held  his  office  during 
a  period  of  about  eighteen  years,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  worthy  citizen,  a  lover  of  justice,  and  a 
friend  of  the  unfortunate.  Mr.  Nichols  married 
Cornelia  "Van  Duzen,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Van  Duzen  and  Lucretia  Bogardus,  who  was 
a  daughter  of  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Aneke  Jans 
(Bogardus)  of  Trinity  church  claim  fame.  He  died 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  Nov.  23,  1835,  and  his  re- 
mains were  escorted  to  the  tomb  by  the  mayor  and 
civil  officers  of  the  city,  by  four  military  companies 
of  Brooklyn  and  two  from  New  York,  forming  the 
largest  funeral  ever  known  in  Brooklyn,  and  Oapt. 
Brewer's  infantry  company  fired  a  volley  over  the 
grave  of  the  dead  veteran. 

NICHOliS,  Lewis,  publisher,  son  of  Isaac  Nich- 
ols and  Cornelia  Van  Duzen,  was  born  in  Brooklj^n, 
in  or  about  the  year  1790.  He  inherited  the  mili- 
tary instincts  of  his  father,  and  served  with  credit 
throughout  the  war  of  1812.  Among  the  books  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Nichols  was  the  first  directory  of  the 
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city  of  Brooklyn.  He  married  Jane  Anne  Little, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Mary,  widow  of  Johnson, 
of  Middletown,  Conn. ,  and  George  Little,  who  came 
to  this  country  from  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  Mr.  Nichols  died  in  Brooklyn  in  the 
year  1859. 

NICHOLS,  George  Little,  merchant,  was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  26,  1830,  son  of  Lewis 
Nichols  and  Jane  Ann  Little,  and  grandson  of  Isaac 
Nichols.  ■  He  received  a  good  education,  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  vigorous  natural  ability,  and  was  a  close 
observer  of  men  and  things.  In  early  life  he  entered 
the  house  of  T.  B.  Coddington  &  Co.  of  New  York 
as  a  clerk;  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  in  1854, 
and  at  his  death  was  the  senior  partner.  The  firm 
was  one  of  the  largest  metal  importers  in  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Nichols  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  the  metropolis.  He  was  also 
interesT;ed  in  important  manufacturing  interests.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  commerce,  and  on  its  chief  committees. 
He  was  for  a  long  time  a  director  of  the  Phenix  na- 
tional bank,  and  for  several  years  its  vice-president. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Brooklyn  academy  of  music, 
and  the  chairman  of  its  executive  committee.  He 
was  trustee  of  the  Atlantic  mutual  insurance  com- 
pany. He  was  a  councilor  of  the  Long  Island  his- 
torical society,  and  active  in  the  construction  of  its 
building.  He  was  for  some  years  president  of  the 
Mercantile  library  association,  and  was  active  in  its 
interests.  He  was  a  prominent  member,  and  for  many 
years  trustee,  of  the  church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brook- 
lyn, and  chairman  of  the  rebuilding  comihittee.  He 
was  one  of  the  fiv?.t  trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge. 
While  active  in  politics,  he  invariably  declined  to 
accept  political  honors.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Chester  A.  Arthur,  James  G.  Blaine,  William 
McKinley,  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  John  Sherman,  Wil- 
liam B.  Allison,  and  other  prominent  statesmen. 
They  consulted  him  on  tariff  matters,  and  recogniz- 
ed him  as  an  expert  on  many  in- 
terests entering  into  them.  He 
had  made  a  careful  study  of  po- 
litical economy,  and  his  experi- 
ence as  an  importer,  manufac- 
turer, and  financier  was  of  great 
practical  value  to  our  law-mak- 
ers, and  his  views  were  drawn  on 
by  our  representatives  in  every 
recent  congress.  The  service  he 
rendered  was  so  sensible  that  it 
tempered  legislation.  It  was  so 
modestly  given  that  it  escaped 
the  trumpetings  of  politics,  and 
the  scrutiny  of  journalism.  He 
believed  firmly  in  the  principles 
of  the  republican  party.  He 
held  to  it  through  the  civil  war, 
and  the  period  of  the  war  settle- 
ments. He  was,  however,  no 
partisan.  He  preferably  acted  with  republican- 
ism, but  he  felt  under  no  obligation  to  condone 
the  wrongs  or  mistak-es  of  that  party.  To  him 
parties  became  a  public  means,  not  a  personal  end. 
He  examined  by  request,  and  substantially  mod- 
ified the  specie  resumption  law.  His  views  were 
elicited  by  President  Grant  on  the  veto  of  the  infla- 
tion bill.  He  was  tendered  and  he  declined  the  po- 
sition of  member  of  the  tariff  revision  commission  by 
President  Arthur,  but  he  was  induced  by  him  to 
give  the  commission  the  benefit  of  his  advice  at  every 
stage  of  the  work.  He  was  remarkably  well  inform- 
ed m  law,  medicine,  and  theology.  His  knowledge 
of  law  in  relation  to  business  was  thorough.  He  im- 
pressed every  one  as  a  professional  rather  than  a 
business  man.  His  logical  mind  and  wide,learning 
rendered  his  advice  much  sought  and  most  valuable. 


He  declined  the  offers  of  public  offices,  which  were 
frequently  made  to  him.  He  rendered  important 
service  in  the  political,  educational,  and  sanitary  in- 
terests of  his  adopted  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  earn- 
est in  his  efforts  for  municipal  reform  and  educational 
advancement.  As  a  man,  he  was  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche.  His  code  was  honor  ;  his  spirit  charity  ; 
his  heart  was  love.  He  was  unselfish;  his  solicitudes 
were  always  for  others.  His  obligations  to  the  liv- 
ing and  to  the  dead  were  as  a  religion  unto  him.  Not 
so  exacting  to  any  as  to  himself,  he  acknowledged 
allegiance  only  to  the  highest  ideals,  of  which  his 
course  in  church,  in  state,  and  in  the  home  gave  ever 
fragrant  proof. '  He  was  married  in  1852  to  Christina 
M.  Cole,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Rebecka  Fransiena 
van  Santen  and  Jan  Kool,  who  came  to  this  country 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  changed  his 
name  to  John  Cole.  Rebecka  Fransiena  van  Santen 
was  born  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  on  Nov.  30,  1804, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  Christina  Barkmeyer  and 
Adrian  van  Santen,  son  of  Cornells  van  Santen  and 
Maria  Engel  Aman,  born  in  xVmsterdam,  March  30, 
1775.  Jan  Kool  was  born  in  Amsterdam,  Holland", 
on  Oct.  3,  1784,  and  was  the  son  of  Audries  Kool, 
born  in  Amsterdam,  Dec.  10,  1760,  and  Elsie  vander 
Linden,  born  in  Amsterdam,  Jan.  23,  1765.  Mr. 
Nichols  died  while  absent  from  home  at  Fortress 
Monroe  March  27,  1892. 

NICHOLS,  George  L.,  Jr.,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Brooklyn  May  9,  1860,  son  of  George  L.  Nichols 
and  Christina  M.  Cole,  grandson  of  Lewis  Nichols, 
and  great-grandson  of  Lieut.  Isaac  Nichols,  a  sol- 
dier in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  the  first  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  prepared  for 
college  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  and  colle- 
giate institute,  and  with  Prof.  J.  C.  Overhiser;  en- 
tered Williams  college  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
was  graduated  in  1881  ;  received  the  degree  of 
A.M.  from  Williams  college  in  1884;  was  grad- 
uated from  Columbia  college  law  school  in  1883, 
with  the  degree  of  LL.B.;  read  law  during  vaca- 
tions in  the  office  of  Judge  C.  S.  Lester  in  Saratoga, 
and  withthe  well-known  firm  of  Stewart  &  Board- 
man  in  INew  Yoi'k;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
state  of  New  York  in  1883,  and  to  the  bar  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  1890,  on  mo- 
tion of  William  M.  Evarts ;  in  August,  1884,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  firm  of  Stewart  &  Boardman, 
and  continued  a  member  of  that  firm  until  August, 
1886,  at  which  time  he  formed  a  co-partnership  with 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Masten,  assistant  counsel  to  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city  of  New  York  under  the  firm 
name  of  Masten  &  Nichols,  and  is  still  a  member  of 
that  firm  (1893).  Mr.  Nichols  has  a  large  law  prac- 
tice, his  business  consisting  principally  iu  the  organ- 
ization and  guidance  of  coi'porations.  He  has  been 
active  in  politics,  and  identified  with  the  republican 
party.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  state  convention  of 
1888,  and  has  been  a  delegate  to  various  county  and 
city  conventions ;  has  held  executive  positions  in 
the  First  ward  republican  association,  and  was  twice 
elected  a  member  of  the  republican  general  commit- 
tee from  that  ward ;  resigned  from  that  body  in 
March,  1891;  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  civil 
service  commission  of  Brooklyn,  in  April,  1890,  by 
Mayor  Chapin,  and  reappointed  by  Mayor  Boody  in 
January,  1892 ;  is  a  director  of  the  Woodhaven 
water  supply  company,  the  Lalance  &  Grosjean 
manufacturing  company,  and  other  corporations. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Hamilton,  Brooklyn,  Man- 
hattan, University,  Metropolitan,  Vaudeville,  Law- 
yers' and  Troy  clubs,  the  New  York  city  bar  asso- 
ciation, American  bar  association,  Society  of  the 
sons  of  the  revolution,  and  the  Shelley  and  Selden 
societies  of  London,  and  other  organizations.  Mr. 
Nichols  has  actively  interested  himself  in  the  various 
charitable  organizations  of  Brooklyn. 
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WIGGIN,  Samuel  Adams,  poet,  was  born  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  May  37,  1833,  son  of  Samuel  P. 
and  Eliza  (Weudell)  Wiggin.  He  received  a  classi- 
cal education,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  began  con- 
tributing verse  to  the  Portsmouth  "Journal"  and 
other  papers.  In  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the 
33d  Massachusetts  volunteers  and  served  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  Hallecli  until  discharged  for  disability  for 
field  service.  He  re-enlisted  in  1863  in  the  veteran 
reserve  corps  in  Boston,  and  served  in  the  quarter- 
master general's  office  in  Washington  under  Gen. 
Meigs.  He  was  appointed  executive  clerk  under 
Pres.  Johnson,  and  was  a  clerk  in  the  treasury  de- 
partment during  Gen.  Grant's  two  terms,  since 
which  he  has  been  a  clerk  in  the  pension  depart- 
ment. His  poems  were  published  in  book  form 
under  the  title  "  Sprigs  of  Acacia"  (1885). 

McCLTJNG,  Alexander  K.,  lawyer  and  naval 
officer,  was  born  in  Mason  county,  Ky.,  about  1813, 
brother  of  Rev.  John  Alexander  McCluug.  He  en- 
listed in  the  navy  as  midshipman  April  1,  1888,  but 
resigned  the  following  year  and  commenced  the 
study  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  prac- 
ticed in  the  courts  of  Mississippi,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  with  Mexico  volunteered  in  the 
army,  attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He 
was  dangerously  wounded  at  Monterey.  He  was 
appointed  charge  d'affaires  to  Bolivia  by  Pres.  Tay- 
lor in  1848,  and  served  there  three  years,  when  he 
resigned.  He  was  an  orator  of  brilliant  powers  and 
wide  reputation,  but  none  of  his  addresses  were  pub- 
lished except  a  eulogy  on  Henry  Clay,  which  was 
delivered  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  in  1852.  He  committed 
suicide  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  March  33,  1855. 

TAYLOR,  George  Sylvester,  manufacturer, 
■was  born  in  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  March  3,  1823, 
son  of  Sylvester  and  Sarah  (Baton)  Taylor.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  country  store, 
and  in  1840  a  partner  with  S.  A.  Shackford,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Shackford  &  Taylor,  of  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass.  In  1863  he  became 
,-:-=.\.,~^  interested  with  B.  Belcher  in  the 

manufacture  of  agricultural  tools, 
and  the  fii-m  of  Belcher  &  Taylor 
was  formed,  which  was  later  the 
Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool 
Co.  Mr.  Taylor  served  three  years 
as  a  representative  in  the  state  legis- 
lature and  one  year  in  the  senate; 
was  the  first  mayor  of  the  city;  was 
presideut  of  the  Hampden  County 
Agricultural  Society  three  j'ears;  a 
member  of  the  state  board  of  agri- 
culture, and  president  of  the  Chic- 
opee Palls  Savings  Bank.  He  was 
married  in  Chicopee,  Nov.  35, 1845, 
to  Asenath  B.,  daughter  of  Elias 
H.  and  Rebecca  (Boylston)  Cobb, 
and  has  four  children  :  Ella  S. 
(Mrs.  Lyon),  Edward  Sylvester,  William  Cobb  and 
Albert  Eaton. 

ZUBLY,  Joh.li  Joachim,  clergyman,  was  born 
in  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  in  1725.  Upon  coming  to 
America  he  lived  for  a  time  in  South  Carolina,  but, 
in  April,  1760,  he  went  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Independent  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  was  a  man  of  marked  ability  and  learning;  he 
preached  to  an  English  and  German  congregation, 
and  sometimes  also  he  preached  in  French.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Continental  congress  in  1775,  where 
he  prepared  a  petition  to  the  king  respecting  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  colonies,  and  also  served 
on  the  committee  of  correspondence  for  the  state  of 
Georgia.  He  cooperated  earnestly  with  the  popular 
party  until  it  became  evident  that  congress  was  about 
to  declare  independence,  when  he  opened  a  cor- 


respondence with  Sir  James  Wright,  a  royalist  gov- 
ernor of  Georgia,  to  whom  he  disclosed  the  plans  of 
congress.  His  conduct  and  language  excited  sus- 
picion, and  Dr.  Zubly  finally  left  Philadelphia 
and  returned  to  Georgia,  where  he  threw  off  all  dis- 
guise and  made  common  cause  with  the  Tories.  In 
1777  he  was  banished  from  Savannah,  with  the  loss 
of  half  his  estate.  He  then  remained  with  Tory 
friends  in  South  Carolina,  and  when  Sir  James 
Wright  was  reinstated  in  the  government  of  Georgia 
lie  returned  to  his  pastoral  work  in  Savannah,  where 
he  remained  until  his  deatli.  Joachim  street  and 
Zubly  street,  in  Savannah,  were  named  in  his  honor. 
He  published  a  number  of  sermons  and  historical 
tracts.     He  died  in  Savannah,  July  28,  1781. 

GOODFELLOW,  Edward,  civil  engineer,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  33,  1828,  son  of 
James  and  Mary  Goodfellow.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1848,  and  in 
August  of  the  same  year  entered  the  government 
service  as  aid  in  the  U.  S.  coast  survey.  He  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  1860,  and  was  executive  officer  in 
charge  of  the  coast  survey  office  from  1861  until  1862. 
In  August,  1864,  he  was  appointed  captain  in  the  45th 
regiment  colored  troops,  but  having  been  honorably 
discharged,  on  account  of  disability  incurred  while 
on  duty,  was  reappointed  to  the  coast  survey 
in  November,  1864.  He  again  served  as  executive 
officer  in  the  coast  survey  office  from  1875  to  1882; 
then  became  editor  of  the  annual  reports  of  the 
coast  and  geodetic  survey,  serving  in  that  capacity 
until  August,  1894.  He  was  connected  with  the 
library  of  the  National  Museum  from  August,  1895, 
until  his  death.  Mr.  Goodfellow  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society;  Washington  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  was  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  In 
1871  he  was  married  to  Julia  C. ,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Thomas  T.  Smiley,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Goodfel- 
low died  in  August,  1894. 

HAEBY,  Isaac,  author  and  educator,  was  born 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Nov.  9,  1788,  son  of  Solomon 
and  Rebecca  (Moses)  Harby.  He  received  a  liberal 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  became  assist- 
ant teacher  in  the  College  of  Charleston.  He  studied 
law  for  a  lime,  but,  through  the  death  of  his  father, 
family  duties  and  natural  inaptitude,  he  abandoned 
its  pursuit  and  opened  an  academy  in  Charleston. 
This  venture  was  a  great  success.  He  pursued  a 
method  peculiar  to  himself,  and  as  a  teacher  he  had 
no  superiors  in  the  state  and  few  equals.  In  the 
meantime  he  contributed  to  several  publications  and 
became  editor  of  the  "Quiver,"  and  later  of  the  "  In- 
vestigator." He  changed  the  whole  character  of  the 
latter  paper,  naming  it  "The  Southern  Patriot,"  and 
put  it  on  a  firm  basis,  supporting  with  great  ability 
the  administration  of  Pres.  Madison.  In  1823  he 
conducted  the  "City  Gazette,"  and  also  figured 
prominently  in  the  Charleston  "Mercury.""  Mr. 
Harby  wrote  "  The  Gordian  Knot;  or.  Causes  and 
Effects,"  in  1807,  and  "Alberti,"  in  1819,  these  plays 
being  put  upon  the  stage.  He  established  the 
Society  of  Reformed  Israelites,  holding  the  position 
of  president  for  years.  He  was  also  president  of  the 
Hebrew  Orphan  Society  of  Charleston.  In  1838  he  re- 
moved to  NewYork  city.  He  was  married,  in  1810,  to 
Rachel,  only  daughter  of  Samuel  Mordecai,  a  soldier 
in  the  Continental  army  during  the  revolution.  Mr. 
Harby  died  in  New  York,  Dec.  14,  1838. 

GABBETSON,  James  Edmund,  physician, 
was  born  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  Oct.  4,  1838.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1859,  and  became  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  the  Phila- 
delphia School  of  Anatomy  with  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Ag- 
new.  In  1865  he  became  professor  of  surgery  in  the 
Philadelphia  Dental  College,  resigning  m  1869  to 
accept  the  position  of  oral  surgeon  to  the  University 
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of  Pennsylvania,  and  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  Oral 
Hospital  there.  He  is  the  author  of  "  A  System  of 
Oral  Surgery";  "  Diseases  of  the  Mouth,  Jaws  and 
Associated  Parts,"  and  a  large  number  of  clinical 
lectures  on  general  surgery  in  medical  and  dental 
journals.  He  introduced  the  surgical  engine,  and 
he  has  successfully  demonstrated  the  cure  of  epithe- 
lial cancer  by  means  of  the  "flap  transfer,"  now  in 
general  use.  He  has  devised  several  operations  in 
exsective  nerve  surgery,  notably  the  removal  of  the 
exposing  cords  cut  at  the 
base  of  the  skull,  and  opera- 
tions for  ablations  of  the 
whole  or  parts  of  the  maxil- 
lary bones  without  resulting 
scars.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Hos- 
pital of  Philadelphia;  was 
president  of  its  board  of  trus- 
tees for  several  years,  and 
was  dean  of  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  College.  In  litera- 
ture Dr.  Garretson  has  also 
won  distinction,  writing  un- 
der the  pseudonym  of '  'John 
Darby."  His  books  are : 
"  Brushland  "  ;  "  Thinkers 
and  Thinking";  "Man  and 
His  World";"  Odd  Hours  of 
a  Physician";  "Two  Thou- 
sand Years  After";  "Hours  With  John  Darby,"  and 
'  •  Nineteenth  Century  Sense.  The  Glarretsonian  So- 
ciety is  an  association  of  over  3,000  young  men,  who 
annually  receive  a  course  of  lectures  on  philosopical 
subjects  by  Dr.  Garretson. 

ROBERTS,  Charles  Bayle,  congressman,  was 
born  at  Uniontown,  Carrol  co.,  Md.,  April  19,  1843, 
son  of  John  and  Catherine  A.  (Bayle)  Boberts.  He 
was  educated  at  Calvert  College,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1861,  after  which  he  took  up  the  study  of 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1864  and  prac- 
ticed his  profession  in  Westminster.  In  1868  he 
served  as  an  elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  the 
presidential  contest  of  that  year.  He  was  elected  as 
a  Democrat  to  the  44th  congress,  and  served  as  chair- 
man on  the  committee  of  accounts.  He  was  re- 
elected to  the  45th  congress.  In  1863  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Annie  E.,  daughter  of  Col.  John  T.  Mathias, 
formerly  of  Baltimore. 

VAN  BOKKELEN,  Libertus,  clergyman, 
was  born  in  New  York  city,  July  33,  1815,  son  of 
Adrian  H.  and  Deborah  (Morris)  Van  Bokkelen,  and 
grandson  of  Libertus  Van  Bokkelen,  a  physician,  who 
came  from  Holland  in  1796  and  died  in  New  York. 
His  education  was  obtained  in  private  schools.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  established  St.  Paul's 
School  at  College  Point,  L.  I. ,  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  preparatory  school  of  St.  Paul's  College. 
In  1843  he  took  holy  orders  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church,  and  since  then  has  combined  the  duties 
of  the  ministry  with  educational  work.  In  1845  he 
founded  St.  Timothy's  Hall,  at  Catonsville,  Md.,the 
first  church  military  school,  in  the  United  States, 
which  became  well  known  throughout  the  southern 
states,  and  while  in  charge  there  he  served  as  rector 
of  St.  Timothy's  Church,  of  Grace  Church,  at  Elk 
Ridge  landing,  and  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  in  Elli- 
cott  City.  From  1859  to  1865  Dr.  Van  Bokkelen 
served  as  school  commissioner  of  Baltimore  county, 
when  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Mary- 
land state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  In 
this  capacity  he  organized  and  developed  a  school 
system  of  reform,  which  in  effect  is  still  the  law  of 
Maryland.  Dr.  Van  Bokkelen  was  a  director  of  the 
National  Teachers'  Association;  was  secretary  of  its 


meeting  in  1868,  and  was  president  of  the  association  in 
1869.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  went  to 
Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.,  and  later  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
where  he  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church  and  where 
he  also  took  an  active  interest  in  the  public  schools. 
In  1850  he  was  married  to  Amelia,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  John  N.  D'Arcy,  of  Baltimore,  by  whom  he 
had  six  children.  Having  retired  from  active  work 
in  the  ministry  several  years  previous,  he  died  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17,  1889. 

DORSET,  Sarah  Anne,  author,  was  born  at 
Natchez,  Mo.,  Feb.  16,  1839,  daughter  of  Thomas 
G.  and  Elizabeth  (Ware)  Ellis,  step-daughter  of 
Gen.  Chas.  G.  Dahlgren,  and  niece  of  Catherine  Ann 
(Ware)  Wariield,  the  author  of  the  "  Household  of 
Bouverie."  She  was  privately  educated;  was  pro- 
ficient in  modern  languages,  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
an  enthusiastic  student  of  Sanscrit.  In  1853  she  was 
married  to  Samuel  W.  Dorsey,  of  EUicott's  Mills, 
Md.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  practicing 
law  and  cultivating  a  plantation  in  Tensas  Parish, 
La.  Mrs.  Dorsey  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  colored  race,  built  a  school  and 
chapel  upon  her  plantation,  and  devoted  herself  to 
the  instruction  of  her  slaves.  She  was  an  ardent 
high  churchwoman,  and  her  first  literary  work  was 
submitted  to  the  New  York  "Churchman,"  under 
the  pen-name  "  Filia  Ecclesiae."  In  1877  she  became 
the  literary  executor  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Warfield,  who 
left  in  her  hands  a  mass  of  MSS. ,  part  of  which  re- 
mained unpublished  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Dorsey. 
She  was  fond  of  travel  and  society,  and  was  more 
distinguished  as  a  brilliant  conversationalist  than  as 
a  writer,  and  was  widely  known  in  literary  circles, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  While  in  America  she 
conducted  an  active  correspondence  with  savants  in 
India,  Germany,  Italy,  France  and  England,  among 
her  correspondents  being  Herbert  Spencer,  Carlyle, 
the  Rossettis,  Dean  Stanley  and  other  distinguished 
people.  She  wrote  a  treatise  on  ' '  'The  Aryan  Philos- 
ophy, "  and  her  studies  of  comparative  theology  and 
Eastern  systems  for  a  time  unsettled  her  convictions, 
though  she  later  returned  to  the  faith  of  her  child- 
hood. During  the  war  her  home  in  Tensas  was 
burned.  She  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a 
nurse,  and  gave  liberally  of  her  means  to  the  South- 
ern cause.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Dorsey,  in  18'75, 
she  went  to  reside  at  Beauvoir,  on  the  Gulf  shore, 
and  employed  herself  in  literary  work  and  in 
assisting  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  preparation  of 
his  autobiography,  though  suffering  even  then 
from  an  hereditary  disease.  She  left  her  whole 
estate  to  the  family  of  Jefferson  Davis. '  Among 
her  published  works  are  :  "  Recollections  of  Henry 
Watkins  Allen,  Ex-Governor  of  Louisiana  "  (New 
York,  1866)  ;  "  Lucia  Dare "  (1867)  ;  "  Agnes 
Graham"  (Philadelphia,  1869);  "Atalie;  or,  a 
Southern  Village  "  (1871),  and  "Panola:  A  Tale  of 
Louisiana  "  (1877).  She  also  contributed  largely  to 
the  periodical  press.  She  died  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
July  4,  1879. 

ATHERTON,  Joshua,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Harvard,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  June  30,  1737,  son 
of  Col.  Peter  and  Experience  (Wright)  Atherton, 
and  grandson  of  James  Atherton,  an  Englishman 
who  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  1635,  settling  at 
Dorchester,  but  later  becoming  a  founder  of  Lan- 
caster. Another  ancestor,  Humphrey  Atherton,  was 
a  deputy  in  the  general  court;  was  employed  in  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Indians,  and  in  1654  succeeded 
Robert  Sedgwick  as  commander  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  colony.  Joshua  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1763,  and  in  1765  settled  at  Peters- 
ham to  practice  law.  Removing  to  New  Hampshire 
in  1767,  he  became  an  early  resident  of  Amherst, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death.  In  1773  he  was 
appointed  register  of  probate  for  Hillsboro  county. 
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At  tlie  beginning  of  tlie  revolutionary  -war  he  was 
reluctant  to  forswear  his  allegiance  to  the  crown, 
but  in  1779  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
supreme  court.  He  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  where  in  a  memorable  speech  he  opposed  the 
clause  recognizing  the  importation  of  slaves.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  a  state  senator,  and  in  1793-1801 
was  attorney-general  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was 
married  at  Bolton,  Mass.,  in  November,  1765,  to 
Abigail,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Goss.  Charles 
Humphrey  Atherton,  lawyer  and  congressman,  was 
their  only  son.  Mr.  Atherton  died  at  Amherst, 
April  3,  1809. 

LINDSLEY,  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  edu- 
cator, was  born  in  Princeton,  N-  J--  Sept.  11, 
1816,  second  son  of  Philip  and  Margaret  Elizabeth 
(Lawrence)  Lindsley.  His  father  was  a  learned 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  who,  after  serving  as  vice- 
president  and  acting  president  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  became  president  of  the  University  of 
Nashville.  Here  the  son  received  his  education 
and  was  graduated  in  1836.  After  holding  the 
chair  of  languages  in  Cumberland  University  for 
many  years  he  founded  Greenwood  Seminary.  He 
became  distinguished  as  a  philologist  and  an  edu- 
cator, and  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  Dr.  Joseph 
E.  Worcester  in  the  preparation  of  his  dictionary. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Cumberland 
University  in  1859.  He  died  at  Greenwood,  Tenu., 
Oct.  9,  1868,  leaving  a  son,  Philip  Lindsley,  of 
Dallas,  Texas. 

McCREERY,  Charles,  jDhysician,  was  born  in 
Clark  county,  Ky. ,  June  13,  1785.  He  had  no  pro- 
fessional education,  being  brought  up  in  the  moun- 
tains where  there  were  no  schools,  but  became  a 
successful  physician  and  gained  a  wide-spread  repu- 
tation. On  May  4, 1811,  he  performed  the  surgical  feat 
of  successfully  removing  a  collar  bone,  an  operation 
which,  when  first  performed  by  Dr.  Valentine  Mott 
many  years  after,  was  called  by  him  his  Waterloo 
operation.  Dr.  McCreery  was  one  of  the  most 
benevolent  of  men,  genial  in  disposition,  and  char- 
itable to  all.     He  died  Aug.  26,  1826. 

WORCESTEB,  Edwin  Dean,  railroad  officer, 
was  born  in  Albany.N.  Y.,  Nov.l9, 1838,  sou  of  Eldad 
and  Mary  (Chickering)  Worcester, 
and  a  descendant  in  the  eighth  genera- 
tion from  William  Worcester,  a  min- 
ister, who  came  from  England  in 
1640,  and  settled  at  Salisbury,  Mass. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1842, 
he  entered  the  store  of  an  uncle,  a 
wholesale  grocer  in  Albany,  and  soon 
after  became  a  clei-k  in  the  law  office 
of  Rufus  W.  Peckham.  He  was  sub- 
sequently employed  in  various  capac- 
ities until  his  brother-in-law,  John  C. 
Wright  having  been  elected  comp- 
troller of  the  state  of  New  York,  in 
January,  1853,  Mr.  Worcester  entered 
his  office  in  a  confidential  capacity. 
He  subsequently  was  discount  clerk 
in  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Albany. 
While  there  the  "consolidation"  of 
ten  companies  occurred,  by  which,  in  1853,  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Co.  was  formed,  and  he  be- 
came its  treasurer.  In  the  latter  part  of  1872  he 
took  the  leading  part  in  the  proceedings  for  leasing 
the  Harlem  line  to  the  Central,  and  he  drew  the 
lease  and  other  papers  to  effect  the  plan.  In  1873 
he  was  made  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Co.  Mr. 
Worce.ster  prepared  and  negotiated  in  New  .York 
and  London  a  considerable  part  of  the  bonds  of  a 
$40,000,000  mortgage  made  by  the  New  York  Cen- 


tral Co.  in  that  year,  and  in  1875  he  became  a  di- 
rector in  the  AVestern  Union  Telegraph  Co.  In 
1878,  when  Mr.  Vanderbilt  secured  control  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  Co.,  he  took  the  secre- 
taryship of  that  company,  having  previously  become 
connected  with  the  Canada  Southern  also,  by  being 
the  most  active  member  of  a  committee  which  ef- 
fected a  practical  purchase  of  it.  He  visited  Europe  in 
1869,  and  again  in  1883.  In  the  latter  year  a  change 
was  made  in  the  organization  of  the  Lake  Shore  Co., 
and  also  in  that  of  the  Michigan  Central  Co.,  and  he 
became  vice-president  of  each,  still  continuing  to  be 
treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  former  and  seci-etary 
of  the  latter,  as  well  as  secretary  of  the  Central-Hud- 
son River  Co.  Besides  these  connections  with  main 
lines,  he  had  come  to  have,  in  the  meantime,  official 
relations  with  a  number  of  auxiliary  lines,  such  as 
the  treasurership  of  the  S3a'acuse,  Geneva  and  Cor- 
ning; the  secretaryship  of  the  Detroit  and  Bay 
city,  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  and  Port  Morris,  and  the 
Geneva  and  Lyons  railroads,  and  of  the  Hudson 
River  Bridge  at  Albany;  the  presidency  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Junction,  and  of  the  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Val- 
ley and  Pittsburgh  railroads;  and  directorships  in 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie,  and  all  the  lines  sec- 
ondary to  the  Michigan  Central  and  the  Canada 
Southern  systems.  Mr.  Worcester's  railroad  experi- 
ence has  been  unique.  A  continuous  service  of 
nearly  fifty  years  with  the  New  York  Central  and 
its  successor;  twenty-eight  with  the  Lake  Shore,  and 
twenty-two  with  the  Michigan  Central — during 
which  time  practically  all  of  the  present  railroad  de- 
velopment occurred.  Mr.  Worcester  was  married, 
in  1855,  to  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  Warren  S.  Low, 
of  Albany.  He  has  had  six  sons  and  one  daughter. 
In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  Whig  and  Republi- 
can, but  has  taken  no  active  part;  nor  has  he  felt 
party  restraint  in  minor  matters;  in  Masonry  he  is  a 
Knight  Templar;  a  32d  degree  A.  A.  S.  R.,  and  a. 
Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

MANSFIEIiB,  Jared,  mathematician,  was  born 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  23,  1759,  a  descendant 
of  Richard  Mansfield,  who  settled  in  New  Haven  in 
1639.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1777, 
and  taught  school  in  New  Haven  and  Philadelphia, 
becoming  distinguished  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics. 
In  April,  1787,  his  health  failing,  he  sailed  for  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  and  made  a  journey  on  foot  through 
Ireland,  England  and  Wales.  When  he  returned, 
he  taught  in  the  Friends'  School,  Philadelphia,  for  a 
time,  and  taught  advanced  pupils  in  New  Haven. 
He  published  "Essays  on  Mathematics"  (1803), 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government, 
and  resulted  in  his  appointment  in  the  regular  army 
as  captain  of  engineers.  May  3,  1803,  and  assign- 
ment to  duty  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
as  acting  professor  of  mathematics.  In  1803  he  was 
appointed  surveyor-general  of  the  Northwest  terri- 
tory, and  removed  to  Ohio,  wheie  he  was  the  first 
to  run  the  meridian  lines  on  which  is  based  the  ad- 
mirable system  of  public  surveys.  For  this  purpose 
he  imported  special  astronomical  instruments  from 
London,  and  he  practically  established  the  first  ob- 
servatory in  the  United  States  in  his  own  house  near 
Cincinnati.  He  was  promoted  major,  June  11, 1805, 
and  lieutenant-colonel  Feb.  35,  1808.  Resigning, 
he  returned  to  New  Haven  in  1813.  In  October  of 
that  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy  at  West  Point,  the  first  to 
fill  that  chair.  After  sixteen  years  of  service  in  this 
capacity  he  resigned  in  1828.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale  in  1835.  His  wife  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  David  and  Mary  (English) 
Phipps.  He  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  3, 
1880,  and  over  his  grave  in  the  old  burying-ground 
a  white  marble  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 
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DODS,  John  Eoree,  clergyman  and  author,  was 
born  in  New  York  city  in  1795.  He  devoted  himself 
largely  to  the  study  of  mental  philosophy  and  kindred 
subjects.  His  book  on  "Spirit  Manifestations,"  in 
which  he  tried  to  refute  Judge  Edmond's  theories, 
was  very  severely  criticised  by  W.  S.  Courtney,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Review  of  Dr.  Dods'  Involun- 
tary Theory  of  Spiritual  Manifestations  "  (1854).  Dr. 
Dods  published:  "The  Second  Death  Illustrated:  A 
Sermon"  (1832);  "Six  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Mesmerism"  (Boston,  1843;  New  York,  1847); 
"Philosophy  of  Electrical  Psychology"  (1849); 
"Immortality  Triumphant"  (1853);  "Spirit  Mani- 
festations Examined  and  Explained "  (New  York, 
1854),  and  thirty  sermons.  He  died  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  March  31,  1872. 

DE  WITT,  Simeon,  surveyor  and  author,  was 
born  at  Wawarsing,  Ulster   co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  35, 

1756,  son  of  Dr.  Andrew  and  (Vermoy)  De 

Witt,  and  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Jan  De 
Witt  (1625-73)  grand  pensionary  of  Holland.  He 
was  prepared  for  college  by  Rev.  Dr.  Romeyn,  of 
Schenectady,  and  entered  Queen's  (now  Rutgers), 
but  was  not  graduated  therefrom,  however;  for  the 
college  being  burned  by  the  British,  the  students 
dispersed,  and  he  returned  home.  A  battalion  being 
formed  in  Ulster  county,  when  the  whole  state  rose 
in  arms  to  repel  Burgoyne's  invasion,  young  De  Witt 
volunteered,  and  was  made  an  adjutant;  the  bat- 
talion, however,  was  absorbed  into  a  I'egiment  al- 
ready existing,  and  he  became  a  private.  In  that  ca- 
pacity he  participated  in  the  battles  which  led  to  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne,  at  which  momentous  and 
historic  event  he  was  present,  as  he  was  later  at  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis.  Through  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  uncle,  Gen.  Clinton,  Mr.  De  Witt  was 
appointed  by  Gen.  Washington  to  the  oflBce  of  as- 
sistant geographer  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the 
death  of  Col.  Robert  Erskine,  in  1780,  he  succeeded 
him  as  chief  geographer,  and  proceeded  to  head- 
quarters at  New  Windsor,  remaining  with  the  army 
until  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Mr.  De  Witt  pre- 
pared maps  showing  the  course  of  the  war,  and  was 
most  anxious  to  have  them  published;  but  the  state 
of  the  public  finances  did  not  permit  it.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  asked  to  be  transferred  to  the  survey- 
ing department,  and  on  May  13,  1774,  he  received 
his  appointment  as  surveyor-general  V)f  the  state  of 
New  York — an  office  which  he  retained  with  satis- 
faction to  the  public  for  more  than  fifty  years.  In 
1803  he  published  a  map  of  the  state.  In  1796  Gen. 
Washington  nominated  him  as  surveyor-general  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  appointment  was  cor- 
dially ratified  by  congress;  but  he  felt  obliged 
to  decline  it.  He  was  one  of  the  commission 
appointed  to  settle  the  boundary  line  between  the 
states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  1786-87,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Erie  canal.  In  1798 
he  was  elected  a  regent  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  held  this  office  until  his  death,  being 
for  many  years  the  senior  member  of  the  board ;  in  1817 
he  was  chosen  as  vice-chancellor,  and  in  1839  suc- 
ceeded Lieut-Gov.  Taylor  as  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity; in  this  capacity  he  originated  the  taking  of  me- 
teorological observations  by  every  academy  under  the 
board.  ^  He  was  long  a  trustee  of,  and,  at  his  death, 
president  of  the  Lancaster  School  Society;  in  1790 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  and  his  ' '  Observations  on  the  Eclipse  of 
the  Sun,  June  16,  1806,  at  Albany,"  were  published 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  its  "  Transactions."  He  was 
an  original  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agriculture,  Arts  and  Manufactures,  established 
in  New  York  state  in  1798,  and  in  1818  became  its 
second  president;  to  this  society  he  also  contributed 
papers.  The  society,  on  the  establishment  of  the 
board  of  agriculture  by  the  legislature,  was  amalga- 


mated with  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  as  the 
Albany  Institute,  of  which  Mr.  De  Witt  continued 
an  active  and  zealous  member.  His  contribu- 
tions to  its  minutes  consist  of  a  table  of  "Vari- 
ations of  the  Magnetic  Needle";  "Observations  on 
the  Functions  of  the  Moon  ";  "A  New  Rain  Gauge." 
He  made  several  communications  to  "Silliman's 
Journal,"  and  published  one  book,  "  The  Elements 
of  Perspective."  Mr.  De  Witt  was  thrice  married:, 
first,  to  Miss  Lyuott;  second  to  Mrs.  Hardenburg, 
the  sister  of  Col.  Varick,  and  third,  to  Susan  Linn, 
who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  "  Pleasures  of  Religion,'' 
and  a  novel,  "Justinea."  He  received  the  degrees 
of  A.B.  (1776)  and  A.M.  (1788)  from  Queen's  Col- 
lege (now  Rutgers).  A  eulogium  on  his  life  was 
published  by  T.  Romeyn  Beck  in  1835.  He  died  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3,  1834. 

AMES,  Edward  Baymond,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal bishop,  was  born  at  Amesville,  Adams  co.,  O., 
May  80,  1806.  He  was  largely  self-educated,  but 
studied  for  two  years  at  the  Ohio  University.  Upon 
leaving  that  institution  he  established  a  high  school 
at  Lebanon,  O.,  which  was  the  origin  of  McKendree 
College.  In  1830  he  entered  the  traveling  ministiy 
of  the  Illinois  conference,  and  in  due  course  was  or- 
dained as  an  elder  of  that  body.  In  1840  he  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  general  conference,  which 
made  him  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Missionary 
Society.  He  traveled  extensively,  visiting  the  Indian 
missions  along  tlie  northern  lakes  and  establishing 
schools  among  the  Indian  tribes  west  of  Arkansas. 
Returning  to  Indiana  in  1844,  he  resumed  work  as  a 
presiding  elder,  and  at  the  general  conference  in 
1853  he  was  elected  a  bishop.  He  traveled  exten- 
sively, and  was  the  first  Methodist  bishop  to  visit  the 
Pacific  coast.  During  the  civil  war  he  served  on 
several  commissions  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners. 
In  all  the  positions  which  he  held  through  life  he 
displayed  unusual  ability;  as  a  thinker  he  was 
prompt,  clear  and  forcible,  and  his  manner  of  ad- 
dress was  calm  and  deliberate.  The  last  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  Baltimore,  where  he  died  April 
35,  1879. 

BABBEB,  Jolin  Warner,  engraver  and  his- 
torian, was  born  at  Windsor,  Hartford  co..  Conn., 
Feb.  3,  1798,  son  of  Elijah  and  Mary  (Warner)  Bar- 
ber, and  descendant  of  Thomas  Barber,  an  English- 
man, who  settled  at  Windsor,  with  the  Stiles  party, 
in  1635.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Abner  Read,  of  East  Windsor,  an  engraver  of  bank 
notes,  and  remained  with  him  for  seven  years.  In 
1819  he  published  "  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's"  Progress, 
Exhibited  in  a  Metamorphosis  or  a  Transformation 
of  Pictures",  and  in  1823  an  emblematic  engraving, . 
struck  from  a  copper  plate,  and  entitled  "Miniature 
of  the  World  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."  In  1823 
he  settled  in  New  Haven,  where  he  carried  on  the 
business  of  wood  and  copper-plate  engraving,  and 
found  time  for  writing.  In  1837  he  published  "His- 
torical Scenes  in  the  United  States,"  and  in  1831 
"History  and  Antiquities  of  New  Haven,"  the  suc- 
cess of  which  led  him  to  prepare  a  history  of  the 
state.  For  this  purpose  he  traveled  from  town  to 
town,  taking  down  traditions  from  the  lips  of  old 
people,  examining  printed  matter  of  all  kinds  and 
making  sketches.  In  1833  appeared  his  "Incidents 
in  American  History";  in  1834  "  Religious  Events  " 
and  "Historical  Cabinet";  in  1836  "The  Historical 
Collections  of  Connecticut,"  embellished  with  200 
engravings,  which  was  followed  by  other  works,  in- 
cluding "Historical  Collections  of  Massachusetts" 
(1839);  "Antiquities  of  New  England  "(1841);  "Ele- 
ments of  General  History"  (1844);  " Religious  Em- 
blems and  Allegories "  (1848);  "  European  Historical 
Collections"  (1855);  "The  Family  Book  of  His- 
tory"; "Staff  and  Scrip"  (1875);  "Precept  and  Ex- 
ample" (1876),  and  "The  Picture  Preacher"  (1880). 
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With  Henry  Howe  he  prepared  the  "  Historical  Col- 
lections of  New  York"  (1841);  "Of  New  Jersey" 
(1844);  "Past  and  Present  of  the  United  States" 
(1861) — the  last  named,  the  largest  of  his  works,  was 
five  years  in  preparation,  and  Barber  visited  every 
state  in  the  Union,  excepting  those  on  the  Pacific 
coast — and  the  "Bible  Looking-Glasa,"  a  compila- 
tion, 175.000  copies  of  which  were  sold  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  twice  married :  first,  at  New  Haven, 
in  1822,  to  Harriet  Lines,  who  died  in  1826;  they  had 
one  daughter,  Mary;  and,  second,  to  Ruth  Green,  in 
1827;  they  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Their 
daughter,  Elizabeth  G.  (Barber)  Barrett,  author  of 
"Poems  of  Mrs.  Barrett,"  became  the  wife  of  an 
American  ship  owner  and  chaplain  and  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  and  died  at  sea,  near  Hongkong,  China, 
in  1863.  Mr.  Barber  died  in  New  Haven,  June  22, 
1885. 

FIELD,  Richard  Stockton,  senator  and  jurist, 
was  born  in  White  Hill,  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  Dec. 
31,  1803,  grandson  of  Richard  Stockton,  a  signer  of 
th,e  Declaration  of  Independence  and  a  cousin  of  the 
celebrated  Com.  Stockton.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1821 ;  then  studied  law  with  his 
uncle,  Richard  Stockton;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1825,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  attorney-general  of 
the  state,  resigning  the  ofiice  three  years  later.  In 
the  meantime,  taking  an  active  part  in  public  affairs, 
he  served  several  years  in  the  legislature,  was  one  of 
the  strongest  promoters  of  the  adoption  of  the  new 
state  constitution  of  New  Jersey  in  the  convention 
of  1844,  and  delivered  the  first  annual  address  before 
an  association  of  the  survivors  of  that  convention  in 
1851.  In  1847  he  was  made  professor  in  the  New 
Jersey  law  school,  and  occupied  that  chair  until 
1855.  He  had  always  manifested  unusual  interest 
in  the  public  school  system,  and  on  leaving  the  law 
school  was  made  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  new  Slate  Normal  School,  and  continued  his 
connection  with  that  body  until  his  death.  Upon 
the  death  of  Sen.  Jolm  R.  Thompson  in  1862,  Mr. 
Field  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  during  the 
few  months  of  his  service  was  conspicuous  for  his 
able  support  of  the  administration.  In  1863  he  was 
appointed  by  Pres.  Lincoln  judge  of  the  U.  S. 
district  court  for  New  Jersey,  and  held  the  office 
with  signal  ability  until  his  death.  While  admin- 
istering his  judicial  duties  Judge  Field  withdrew 
from  politics  and  lived  at  Princeton.  In  1866  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  convention,  and 
was  noted  not  only  during  the  civil  war  but  through- 
out life  as  an  uncompromising  Unionist.  He  main- 
tained his  interest  in  Princeton  College,  where  he 
had  delivered  some  of  his  ablest  addresses,  and 
which  granted  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1859. 
Judge  Field  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  great  learning.  At  his 
death  he  was  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society,  to  which  he  had  made  many  valuable  con- 
tributions. Among  his  celebrated  addresses  are  those 
on  "The  Trial  of  the  Reverend  William  Tennent 
for  Perjury  in  1742"  (1851);  "The  Power  of  Habit" 
(1855);  "  The  Constitution  Not  a  Compact  Between 
Sovereign  States"  (1861);  " On  the  Life  and  Char- 
acter of  Chief  Justice  Hornblower"  (1865),  and  "An 
Oration  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln" (1866).  He  also  published  "The  Provincial 
Courts  of  New  Jersey  "  (1849).  He  died  in  Princeton, 
May  25,  1870. 

DUNLAP,  Andrew,  lawyer  and  author,  was 
born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1794.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1813;  studied  law  at  Salem  and  be- 
came distinguished  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  1820  he  removed  to  Boston  and  served  as  district- 
attorney  for  Massachusetts  from  1829  until  his  death. 
His  able  defense  of  Abner  Kneeland  was  published 
in  1834,  and  a  later  publication,   "Admiralty  Prac- 


tice in  Civil  Cases  of  Maritime  Jurisdiction"  (1836, 
2d  ed.,  1850),  was  very  highly  commended  for  its 
exactitude  and  learning.  He  also  published  two 
Fourth  of  July  orations  (1819-22).  He  died  in  Salem, 
in  1835. 

JABVIS,  Abraham,  second  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Connecticut  and  eighth  in  succession 
in  the  American  episcopate.  (See  p.  475,  this  volume.) 

JABVIS,  Samuel  Farmar,  clergyman,  sou  of 
Bishop  Abraham  Jarvis,  was  born  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  Jan.  20,  1786.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  1805,  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church  in  1811.  From  1813  until 
1819  he  was  rector  of  St.  James's  church.  New  York 
city,  aud  after  serving  for  a  year  as  professor  of  bibli- 
cal learning  in  the  New  York  general  theological 
seminary  in  1820,  was  chosen  first  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  church,  Boston.  He  resigned  in  1826,  and 
until  1835  traveled  and  st\idied  in  Europe.  In  1836 
he  was  professor  of  oriental  literature  in  Washing- 
ton college,  and  in  1837  was  called  to  the  rectorship 
of  Christ  church,  Middletown,  Conn.  In  1838  he 
was  chosen  church  historiographer  by  the  general 
convention,  and  in  1842  resigned  his  pastorate,  and 
thereafter  gave  his  time  to  literary  work.  Dr.  Jar- 
vis  was  a  man  of  ripe  and  varied  scholarship,  and  an 
enthusiastic  patron  of  art.  He  edited  the  "Gos- 
pel Advocate  "  from  1821  until  1826,  and  published, 
besides  several  volumes  of  sermons,  ' '  A  Chronologi- 
cal Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Church  "  (1845), 
and  "The  Church  of  the  Redeemed "  (1850).  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  gave  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1819,  and  Trinity  college  that  of  LL.D.  in 
1837.  He  died  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  March  26, 1851. 

JABVIS,  Hezekiah,  son  of  Samuel,  progenitor 
of  the  Jarvis  family,  was  born  at  Norwalk,  Conn., 
July  17,  1746.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada 
the  family  are  of  Norman-French  extraction,  through 
immediate  English  sources.  The  family  surname 
has  passed  through  many  changes  from  the  Latin 
form,  Gervasius,  down  through  the  French  and 
English,  to  its  present  form.  The  father  of  Heze 
kiah  Jarvis,  Capt.  Samuel  Jarvis,  was  born  in  Hunt- 
ington, L.  I.  Hezekiah  Jarvis  lived  to  a  patriarchal 
age  and  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  his  descendants 
to  the  fourth  generation.  He  is  described  as  a  man 
of  great  mental  gifts,  possessing  in  particular  a  re- 
markable memory,  fine  discernment,  a  notable  logi- 
cal faculty,  and  great  capacity  for  reasoning.  He 
was  a  comprehensive  and  judicious  reader  and  pro- 
found thinker.  His  disposition  was  pleasant  and 
cheei-f  ul  and  even  in  extreme  old  age  he  was  a  delight- 
ful companion.  Withal,  he  was  a  sincere  and  de- 
vout Christian,  and  the  influence  of  his  worthy  and 
honorable  life  in  the  church  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
markable. He  held  ofiice  as  warden  in  the  cliurch 
for  a  period  of  fifty-four  years.  He  was  well  in- 
formed in  ecclesiastical  history  and  in  church  doc- 
trines and  usages,  and  brought  up  his  family  in 
accordance  with  his  convictions.  Hezekiah  Jarvis 
was  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity,  who  sustained 
throughout  his  life  a  reputation  for  an  exalted  ap- 
preciation of  duty  and  a  sense  of  his  obligation  to  his 
Maker  and  his  fellow-man.  He  died  in  1838,  aged 
ninety-two  years. 

JABVIS,  Noah,  son  of  Hezekiah  Jarvis,  was 
born  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  July  22,  1768.  Early^  in 
life  he  became  a  resident  of  New  York  and,  having 
developed  a  remarkable  capacity  for  administration, 
and  being  known  to  the  Albany  patroon,  John 
Stephen  v  an  Rensselaer,  he  was  appointed  by  him 
to  manage  his  widely  scattered  estate  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  continuing  in  this  employment  during  a 
period  of  many  years.  He  also  had  charge  of  other 
estates,  including  those  of  Gov.  Morgan  Lewis  and 
the  Hon.  Robert  Kennedy  of  England.  About  the 
year  1811,  Mr.  Jarvis  received  the  appointment  of 
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collector  of  assessments,  a  position  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  for  seventeen  years.  During  this 
period  he  collected  millions  of  money  for  which  he 
accounted  with  such  accuracy  and  fidelity  that  on 
his  resignation  of  office  and  the  final  adjustment  of 
his  accounts,  the  board  of  aldermen  resolved  to  can- 
cel the  bonds  which  had  from  time  to  time  been 
given  to  the  city  by  Mr.  Jarvis.  The  resolution 
stated  that,  "  Having  been  debited  with  the  whole 
amount  of  every  assessment  placed  in  his  hands,  he 
has  paid  over  and  accounted  for  every  cent  of  the 
same."  Mr.  Jarvis  was  remarkable  for  his  serene, 
cheerful  disposition  which  has  become  a  tradition  in 
his  family.  He  was  characterized  also  by  a  firm  and 
uncompromising  patriotism,  developed  in  a  boyhood 
which  was  passed  among  the  dark  days  of  the  revo- 
lution. He  was  gifted  with  fine  conversational 
powers,  especially  with  a  keen  sense  of  wit  and 
humor.  In  argument  he  could  employ  a  kindly  sat- 
ire with  considerable  force.  All  the  existing  records 
of  the  life  of  Noah  Jarvis  bear  testimony  to  his  noble 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  In  his  domestic  rela- 
tions he  was  a  kind  and  devoted  husband,  and  a 
wise  and  affectionate  father.  In  business  and  iDublic 
life  he  was  beloved  and  respected,  for  he  never 
varied  from  the  strictest  rules  of  honesty  and  integ- 
rity. Mr.  Jarvis  died  in  1843.  He  left  his  son, 
Charles  A.  Jarvis,  with  his  two  elder  brothers,  as 
executors.  The  two  latter  died  and  Charles  Jarvis 
remained  alone  to  carry  out  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
his  father's  will. 

JABVIS,  William,  clergyman,  the  thirteenth 
and  youngest  child  of  Hezekiah  Jarvis  by  his  second 
wife,  Sarah  Whitney,  was  born  at  Norwalk,  Conn., 
on  Feb.  29,  1796.  Having  been  born  in  leap  year 
and  the  day  being  unnecessaiy  to  complete  the  cen- 
tury, Mr.  Jarvis  was  eight  years  old  before  he  had  a 
birthday.  He  died  Oct.  3,  1871,  thus  having  had 
but  seventeen  anniversaries  of  birthdays  in  all.  Not- 
withstanding, then,  this  apparently  youthful  record, 
Mr.  Jarvis  was  seventy-five  years  of  age  when  he 
died,  having  come  of  an  equally  long-lived  stock. 
His  grandfather  lived  to  be  100  years,  three  months, 
and  three  days  old,  and  his  grandfather's  wife  was 
over  ninety  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
Mr.  Jarvis  was  a  nephew  of  Bishop  Jarvis,  and  was 
fitted  for  college  by  the  bishop's  only  son,  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Jarvis,  after  which  he  went  to  Union  col- 
lege, New  York,  where  he  was  graduated  and  after- 
ward pursued  his  theological  studies  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.  In  August,  1823,  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Brownell,  at  Norwalk,  a  deacon,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing November,  at  East  Haddam,  a  priest.  He  con- 
tinued to  minister  at  East  Haddam  and  Hebron  for 
some  time,  in  the  latter  place  gaining  the  friendship 
of  Dr.  Peters,  who  was  also  governor  of  the  state. 
In  December,  1825,  Mr.  Jarvis  was  married  by  Bishop 
Brownell  to  Elizabeth  Miller  Hart,  eldest  daughter 
of  Maj.  Richard  Hart  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hart. 
About  two  years  afterward  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Portland,  at  that  time  Chatham,  Conn. 
Here  he  was  elected  to  Trinity  church,  but  a  few 
years  later  an  attack  of  severe  bronchitis  obliged 
him  to  retire  permanently  from  any  public  speaking. 
In  1853  the  family  residence  was  sold  and  Mr.  Jarvis 
removed  to  Middletown.  Later,  when  his  eldest 
daughter  married  Samuel  Colt  of  Hartford,  he  made 
that  city  his  home,  and  for  some  years  did  business 
in  New  York.  As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Jarvis  had  a  fine 
reputation  for  fervor  and  impressiveness,  his  delivery 
being  remarkably  clear,  earnest,  and  powerful.  He 
was  distinguished  for  fidelity  and  devotion  to  his 
duty.  His  enforced  silence,  for  his  voice  was  un- 
heard in  the  pulpit  for  thirty-five  years,  was  a  great 
grief  to  him.  During  this  long  period  he  was  a 
terrible  sufferer  and  bore  his  physical  agony  with 
constancy  and  submission  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty. 


KANNEY,  Henry  Clay,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Freedom,  Portage  county,  O.,  June  1,  1839,  the  son 
of  Elijah  and  Levana  (Larcomb)  Ranney.  His  father, 
who  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  died  in 
1836.  He  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Rufus 
Ranney;  Rufus  P.  Ranney,  the  eminent  jurist  of  the 
Cleveland  bar,  being  the  second,  and  John  L.  Ran- 
ney, an  attorney-at-law,  being  the  third.  Levana 
Larcomb,  his  wife,  was  the  daughter  of  Polly  and 
Paul  Larcomb.  The  Larcomb  family  were  noted 
for  their  genial  disposition,  and  were  physically 
strong  and  well  developed.  Henry  C.  was  adopted 
into  the  family  of  his  uncle,  Rufus  P. ,  then  a  young 
lawyer  at  Jefferson,  O.  He  attended  the  school  at 
Jefferson,  read  law  with  his  uncle,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1853.  Sept.  19,  1853,  he  married  Helen 
A.  Burgess,  the  orphan  granddaughter  of  William 
Coolman  of  Ravenna.  They  have  had  seven  chil- 
dren— six  daughters  and  one  son.  Mr.  Ranney  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Warren, 
jointly  occupying  an  office  with  Judge  Matthew 
Birchard.  In  1855  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
John  L.  Ranney  at  Ravenna,  which  continued  until 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1866.  Their  large  and 
lucrative  practice  was  continued  by  Henry  C.  until 
1874,  when  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  and  entered 
into  a  business  arrangement  with  Judge  Rufus  P., 
and  his  son,  John  Ranney.  Henry  and  John  after- 
ward became  associated  with  Henry  McKinney,  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Ranney 
&  McKinney.  Judge  McKin- 
ney and  John  withdrew  in 
1890,  and  Henry  C.  is  still  con- 
tinuing in  the  practice.  In 
1862  Mr.  Ranney  accepted 
from  the  secretary  of  war  an 
appointment  as  assistant  ad- 
jutant-general of  volunteers, 
and  was  assigned  to  duty  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  E.  B.  Tyler, 
1st  brigade,  3d  division,  5th 
corps  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. With  his  command, 
he  participated  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  battles  of  Fred- 
ericksburg and  Chancellors- 
ville,  resigning  his  commis- 
sion in  1868.  Mr.  Ranney's 
close  application  to  the  du- 
ties of  his  profession  caused 
his  health  to  give  way,  and  in  1880  he  traveled 
for  a  year  through  Europe,  visiting  points  of  in- 
terest in  the  British  Isles,  Germany,  France,  and 
Switzerland.  In  1884  he  again  visited  Europe, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  galleries  of  paint- 
ings and  sculpture,  thereby  cultivating  and  en- 
larging a  taste  which  has  already  proved  of  great 
advantage  to  him  and  the  citizens  of  Cleveland,  in 
his  close  relation  to  the  growth  of  art  in  that  city. 
He  was  for  a  time  president  of  the  Western  Reserve 
school  of  designs  of  that  city,  and  is  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Hurlbut  and  Kelly  estates,  both  of  which 
have  bequeathed  a  large  sum  to  the  building  of  an 
art  gallery  in  Cleveland.  As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Ranney 
ranks  among  the  leading  members  of  the  Ohio  bar. 
He  is  particularly  strong  in  the  influence  he  has  over 
the  minds  of  others  where  large  interests  are  involv- 
ed. He  is  logical  and  forcible  in  advocacy,  and  a 
careful,  judicious  adviser.  He  is  kindly  to  all,  and 
devoted  to  the  building  up  of  a  high  standard  of 
character  by  his  influence  over  those  with  whom  he 
associates.  He  is  an  active  member  and  vestryman 
of  St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  located 
on  Euclid  avenue,  and  prominent  as  a  member  of 
the  masonic  fraternity,  being  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  best  teachings  of  both  these  organiza- 
tions. 
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KLOTZ,  Bobert,  soldier  and  member  of  con- 
gress, was  born  in  that  portion  of  Nortliampton 
which  is  now  Carbon  county,  Pa.,  Oct.  27,  1819,  of 
sturdy  German  ancestry.  His  advantages  of  obtain- 
ing an  education  were  limited  to  the  country  schools, 
and  six  months'  attendance  at  a  private  academy  in 
Easton,  Pa.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  elect- 
ed register  and  recorder  of  Carbon  county.  In  1846 
he  was  chosen  lieutenant  in 
company  K,  2d  Pennsylvania 
volunteers  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  afterward  became 
adjutant  of  the  same  regiment 
under  command  of  John  W. 
Geary.  He  was  with  Gen. 
Scott  on  his  triumphant  march 
toward  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
took  part  in  the  battles  at  Vera 
Cruz  and  Cerro  Gordo.  At 
!-5  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  he 
had  charge  of  the  men  who 
delivered  at  Gen.  Scott's  head- 
quarters twenty  thousand  sil- 
ver dollars  in  bags,  which  were 
in  a  wagon  captured  from  the 
Mexicans.  Prom  the  city  of 
Jalapa  he  returned  home  on  a 
short  furlough,  on  important 
business.  On  returning,  he 
took  part  in  the  memorable  fight  at  Puenta,  National 
Bhdge,  and  a  second  affray  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and 
Huamantta  (where  Walker  fell),  Puebla,  etc.,  and 
finally  reached  the  city  of  Mexico  under  Gen.  Jo- 
seph Lane,  on  Dec.  9,  1847,  and  joined  his  old  com- 
mand, with  which  he  served  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  For  his  courage  and  bravery  at  the  second 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  he  received  honorable  mention 
in  the  reports  of  his  superior  officer  to  the  war  depart- 
ment, and  to  his  gallantry  was  largely  due  the  suc- 
cess of  the  engagement  at  National  Bridge  in  August, 
1847.  Here  he  was  temporarily  placed  under  arrest  for 
refusing  to  obey  orders  to  spike  the  cannon,  which 
another  officer  and  he  were  manning,  and  retreat.  The 
curt  and  emphatic  reply  of  Lieut.  Klotz  was,  that  he 
did  not  come  to  Mexico  to  spike  cannon.  The  next 
morning  he  was  relieved  from  arrest,  as  he  was  the 
only  man  under  Maj.  Lally's  command  that  had  ever 
been  on  the  hills  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  in  charge  of 
company  C,  regular  army,  under  Henderson's  com- 
mand, he  successfully  dislodged  the  enemy.  After 
his  return  to  his  home  at  Mauch  Chaunk  in  1848,  he 
served  two  terras  as  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature,  and  in  1854  removed  to  Kansas,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  of  Gov.  Reeder  of  that  terri- 
tory. He  was  a  prominent  and  active  participant  in 
the  stirring  scenes  and  events  during  the  period  im- 
mediately preceding  the  admissionof  Kansas  as  a 
state.  He  located  in  the  town  of  Pawnee,  and  there 
built  the  first  hotel  in  western  Kansas.  "This  house 
became  a  noted  stopiDing-place  of  persons  represent- 
ing both  parties  engaged  in  the  free-state  and  anti- 
free-state  discussion.  The  first  session  of  the  legis- 
lature was  moved  from  Shawnee  mission  to  Pawnee. 
Maj.  Klotz  was  a  member  of  the  historic  Topeka 
constitutional  convention.  He  was  the  first  to  sign 
the  constitution,  and,  after  its  adoption,  he  became 
the  first  secretary  of  state  under  Gov.  Robinson's  ad- 
ministration. In  1836  he  was  a  member  of  the  cele- 
brated committee  of  safety  to  protect  the  state  from 
invasion,  and  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  the 
state  troops  at  Lawrence,  where  he  was  associated 
with  Dietzler,  Gaines,  Jenkins,  Robinson,  and  others. 
He  exerted  a  strong  influence  in  securing  Topeka  as 
the  capital  of  Kansas.  Again  returning  to  his  native 
state,  he  served  as  treasurer  of  Carbon  county  one 
term,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  he  entered 
the  Federal  army  in  three  months'  service  under  Gen. 


Patterson.  In  1862  he  was  chosen  colonel  of  the 
19th  Pennsylvania  regiment  of  emergency  troops  at 
the  time  of  Lee's  first  invasion  into  Pennsylvania. 
Since  the  war  he  has  been  successful  in  conducting 
a  number  of  business  enterprises,  and  is  one  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  Laflin  &  Rand  powder 
company  of  New  York.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  a  trustee  and  is  now  an  honorary  trustee  of  the 
Lehigh  university.  In  1878  Gen.  Klotz  was  elected  to 
congress  as  a  democrat  from  the  eleventh  Penn- 
sylvania district,  receiving  8,311  votes  against  8,116 
for  the  republicans,  5,173  for  the  greenback,  and 
4,345  for  the  independent  democratic  candidate. 
Two  years  later,  when  he  was  re-elected,  his  major- 
ity was  8,347  votes.  He  served  on  the  committees 
on  mines  and  mining,  and  on  the  District  of  Colmn- 
bia.  In  congress  he  obtained  influence  among  the 
members  on  account  of  his  practical  views  and  his 
businesslike  course.  During  the  extra  session  of 
that  congress,  he  prepai-ed  and  introduced  a  bill  for 
pensioning  soldiers  and  the  families  of  deceased  sol- 
diers of  the  Mexican  war.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  eventually  passed  both  houses  of  congress,  and 
became  a  law.  Gen.  Klotz  is  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  National  association  of  Mexican  veterans, 
and  he  takes  a  deep  interest  in  looking  after  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  his  surviving  comrades  of  the 
war  with  Mexico.  He  was  in  1849  married  to  Sallie, 
a  daughter  of  Col.  John  Lentz,  to  whom  was  born 
one  child,  a  son,  Lentz  Edmund,  who  was  married 
April,  18*79,  to  Emma  E.,  daughter  of  Joseph  Lan- 
bach,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Gen.  Klotz's  wife  and  son, 
Lentz  Edmund,  both  died,  and  he  was  left  with  his 
four  grandchildren,  Sallie  L.,  Robert  L.,  Mabel  E., 
and  Lentz  Edmund,  and  their  mother,  near  by  to 
cheer  him  in  his  declining  years  at  his  beautiful 
home  in  the  picturesque  town  of  Mauch  Chaunk,  Pa. 


BACON,  James  Terrell,  merchant,  was  born 
at  Yarmouth  (known  as  Walnut  Hill),  Me.,  Apr.  24, 
1826.  His  grandfather,  Samuel,  with  two  brothers, 
came  from  England  prior  to  the  revolution,  and  set- 
tled near  Yarmouth,  Me.,  where  they  owned  large 
tracts  of  land,  granted  them  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. They  were  descendants  of  the  noted  Bacon 
family  of  England,  of  whom  it  is  said,  "there  are 
few  houses  in  the  kingdom  more  distinguished  by 
the  production  of  great  and  eminent  men."  Besides 
Friar  Bacon,  the  marvel  of  his  day.  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  and  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  there  were  five 
other  extraordinary  personages 
of  the  same  family.  They  have 
been  equally  distinguished  in 
this  country  for  their  great 
learning  and  wisdom.  The 
mother  of  James  T.  Bacon  was 
Asenath  Delano,  daughter  of 
Amaziah,  and  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  Philip  Delano,  (origi- 
nally spelled  De  la  Noye),  a 
French  Huguenot,  who  fled 
from  France  to  Holland  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes;  was  baptized  in  the 
Walloon  church  at  Leyden, 
and  in  1621  took  passage  on 
"the  good  ship  Fortune,"  for 
New  England,  being  then  but 
nineteen  years  of  age.  He  was 
made  a  freeman,  Jan.  1,  1632, 
and  was  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Duxbury,  Mass.,  and  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal proprietors  in  1645,  with  John  Alden,  Capt. 
Myles  Standish  and  others,  of  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
He  married,  in  1734,  Hester  Dewesbury,  and  had 
children,  Philip,  Thomas,  John,  Jane,  Rebecca,  and 
Samuel.     Thomas,  the  second  son,  married  Mary, 
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the  fourth  daughter  of  John  and  Priscilla  (Mullins) 
Alden  before  16e7.  Samuel,  the  youngest  son  of 
Philip,  married  Elizaheth,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Standlsh  (son  of  Capt.  Myles  Standish)  and  Sarah 
Alden.  The  great-grandmother  was  Susanna  Del- 
ano, who  was  a  great-granddaughter  of  Philip  Del- 
ano, the  Pilgrim.  .  Amaziah  Delano,  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  Mr.  Bacon,  served  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  His  father,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  took  part  in  the 
war  of  1813.  The  Delano  farm  at  Duxbury  lay 
between  those  of  John  Alden  and  Capt.  Myles  Stand- 
ish. J.  T.  Bacon,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
educated  principally  at  the  public  schools  of,  Port- 
land, Me.,  whither  his  parents  moved  when  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age.  He  began  his  business  career 
as  clerk  with  a  wholesale  dry-goods  firm  in  Boston, 
and  continued  with  them  on  their  removal  to  New 
York  city.  In  1869  he  established  business  for  him- 
self under  the  firm  name  of  Rodgers,  Bacon  &  Co., 
and  five  years  later  sold  out  to  his  partner,  and 
formed  another  connection  in  the  commission  busi- 
ness. In  1878  he  again  started  in  business  for  him- 
self on  a  commission  basis,  rejiresenting  a  number  of 
European  houses,  his  trade  being  directly  with  the 
leading  wholesale  dry-goods  houses  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  for  many  years  carried  on  a  large 
and  successful  trade,  and  is  known  as  a  man  of  un- 
impeachable integrity  and  business  sagacity.  In 
1855  he  married  Susan  S.  Lewis,  daughter  of  J. 
Howell  Lewis  of  Albemarle  county,  Va.,  a  well- 
known  planter,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Welsh 
family  of  Gwillym  Glyntawe,  to  whom  King  John 
gave  for  arms,  ' '  Azure  a  buck  tripping,  argent  bear- 
ing a  royal  crown  between  the  horns."  Mr.  Bacon's 
daughter  and  only  child,  Susan  Stanford,  married, 
in  1891,  Ernie  G.  Money,  son  of  Col.  Money  of  the 
British  army. 

PAGE,  John,  governor  of  Virginia,  was  born  at 
Rosewell,    Gloucester  county,   Va.,  Apr.   17,  1744. 
His   great  -  great  -  grandfa- 
ther was  an  English  mer- 
chant, who  immigrated  to 
this  country,  and  settled  in 
Virginia.    He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colonial  council 
in  the   reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  a  large  land- 
ed proprietor.    John  Page 
studied  at  the  William  and 
Mary    college,   where    he 
was    graduated    in    1763. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  follower  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.     He  was  with 
Washington  in  one  of  his 
expeditions     against     the 
French  and  Indians;  was 
______^   a  member  of  the  Virginia 
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1776  a  visitor  of  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Virginia  state  constitution,  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
He  was  lieutenant-governor  of  the  commonwealth  at 
the  time,  and  not  only  used  his  own  exertions  and 
influence  to  forward  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  but 
devoted  to  it  large  sums  of  money.  He  raised  a 
regiment  of  militia  in  the  county  of  Gloucester;  and 
was  one  of  the  first  representatives  in  congress  from 
Virginia,  and  re-elected  three  times,  serving  from 
1789  to  1797.  In  1800  he  was  a  presidential  elector, 
and  in  1802  succeeded  James  Monroe  as  governor  of 
Virginia,  holding  the  office  for  three  years.     At  the 


end  of  that  time  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jef- 
ferson U.  S.  commissioner  of  loans  for  Virginia,  and 
continued  to  hold  that  office  until  his  death.  Gov. 
Page  is  described  as  a  man  of  learning,  a  statesman, 


an  admirable  soldier;  while  he  was  also  noted  for 
his  theological  learnings  He  published  ' '  Addresses 
to  the  People"  (1796  and  1799).  He  died  "in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Oct.  11, 1808. 

CliAIBOBNE,  John  Herbert,  physician,  was 
born  at  Loulsburg,  N.  C,  June  29, 1861,  son  of  John 
Herbert  Claiborne,  a  celebrated  phj^sician,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  upper  house,  Virginia  legislature,  1859; 
surgeon  and  major  in  the  Confederate  army  and 
author  of  "  Clinical  Reports  from  Private  Practice. " 
He  is  descended  from  William  Claiborne,  the  first 
secretary  of  the  Virginia  colony  and  twice  afterward 
treasurer,  known  In  history  as  ' '  Claiborne  the  Rebel, " 
on  account  of  his  contention  with  Lord  Baltimore, 
for  the  possession  of  Kent  Island  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Edward  Cllburne 
of  Cliburn  Hall,  Westmoreland  countv,  Eng.,  who 
was  lord  of  the  manors  of  Cliburn  and  Killerby.  His 
great-grandfather,  John  Herbert  Claiborne,  was  a 
private  In  the  •'  Surj-y  Troop  "  of  Light  Horse  Harry 
Lee's  legion.  On  his  mother's  side 
he  descends  from  the  Alstons,  of 
Halifax,  N.  C,  through  her  from 
Willis  Alston,  congressman,  con- 
spicuous during  the  war  of  1813. 
During  his  legislative  career  he 
was  chairman  of  the  comrplttee 
on  ways  and  means.  The  Clai- 
borne stock  is  Norman,  the  Als- 
tons English.  John  Herbert,  Jr., 
was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1883.  He 
was  professor  of  Greek  and  Ger- 
man at  Hanover  academy,  1881- 
83.  He  was  graduated  In  medi- 
cine from  the  university  and  af- 
terward studied  medicine  in  New 
York,  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
Halle,  Saxony,  and  in  Paris  and  London.  He  has 
been  lecturer  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic  hospital  on 
the  subject  of  ophthalmology,  since  1888;  is  instruc- 
tor in  ophthalmology,  Vanderbilt  Clinic  college  of 
physicians  and  surgeons.  New  York.  He  has  been 
for  three  years  associate  editor  of  "Galllard's  Medi- 
cal Journal,"  New  York;  author  of  "Theory  and 
Practice  of  the  Ophthalmoscope  "  (New  York,  1888); 
Inventor  of  several  Instruments  for  examination  of 
the  eye  and  nose,  and  specialist  on  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  ear;  is  the  author  of  numerous  medical 
articles  and  translations  from  the  German.  Member 
of  the  New  York  academy  of  medicine.  New  York 
county  medical  association,  and  the  Medical  Society 
of  Virginia. 
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CONKLING,  Boscoe,  statesman,  was  bom  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30,  1839,  the  son  of  Alfred 
Conkllng,  who  practised  law  at  Canajoharie  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  a  congress- 
man, and  in  1825  U.  S.  district  judge  for  the  north- 
ern district  of  New  York,  a  position  which  he  held 
for  twenty-seven  years.  He  was  also  a  voluminous 
writer  on  law  topics.  The  family  originally  migrated 
from  England  in  1635,  John  Conk- 
ling  of  that  ilk  having  landed  at 
Boston  and  settled  at  Salem  in 
Massachusetts,  v/here  he  and  his 
sons  were  among  the  first  to  man- 
ufacture glass  in  America.  From 
Massachusetts  the  family  remov- 
ed to  Long  Island,  two  of  John 
Conkling's  sons  having  settled  re- 
spectively at  Easthampton  and 
Southold,  and  from  the  former 
of  these,  Ananias,  Judge  Conk- 
ling  was  descended.  His  wife 
and  Roscoe's  mother  was  Eliza 
Cockburn,  who  lived  in  Schenec- 
tady, and  was  called  for  her 
beauty  "the  belle  of  the  Mo- 
hawk valley."  She  is  said  to 
have  been  a  relative  of  the  late 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn, 
of  England.  She  named  her 
son  Roscoe,  a  favorite  name  with  her  on  account 
of  the  author  of  the  "  Lives  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
and  Pope  Leo  X. "  During  the  first  nine  years  of 
his  life  young  Roscoe  resided  in  Albany,  but  in  1839 
Judge  Conkling  removed  his  residence  to  Auburn, 
where  the  family  continued  to  live  until  about  the 
year  1864.  Roscoe,  however,  left  home  in  1842, 
and  entered  the  Mount  "Wasliin^ton  collegiate  insti- 
tute in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1846  he  removed 
to  TJtica,  and  entered  the  law  offices  of  Spencer  & 
Kernan,  composed  of  Joshua  A.  Spencer  and  Francis 
Kernan,  two  of  the  leading  lawyers  in  the  state. 
His  leisure  time  the  young  law  student  devoted  to 
the  study  of  English  literature,  and  within  a  year 
after  settling  at  Utica,  he  was  called  upon  to  speak 
in  public,  and  during  the  campaign  of  Taylor  and 
Fillmore  he  began  to  be  known  as  a  political  stump- 
speaker.  Mr.  Conkling  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
the  early  part  of  1850,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Fish  district  attorney  of  Albany. 
At  the  end  of  his  term  of  office  he  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Utica,  entering  into  partner.ship  with 
Thomas  H.  Walker,  an  ex-mayor  of  the  city,  with 
whom  he  remained  engaged  in  business  until  1855. 
He  now  rapidly  rose  to  prominence  at  the  Oneida 
county  bar,  which  included  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent lawyers  in  the  country.  Among  these  able 
men,  Conkling  soon  gained  a  reputation  not  only  for 
brilliancy  as  a  pleader,  but  also  for  the  care  and  skill 
with  which  his  cases  were  prepared.  During  the 
political  campaign,  when  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  was 
the  candidate  for  the  presidency  on  the  whig  ticket, 
Roscoe  Conkling  fir.'^t  won  his  reputation  as  a  cam- 
paign speaker,  although  the  result  of  the  election 
was  disastrous  to  the  whigs.  Roscoe  Conkling  now 
became  known  throughout  the  empire  state  both  as 
an  able  lawyer  and  as  a  shrewd  and  skillful  advo- 
cate as  well  as  a  political  orator.  In  the  canvass  of 
1854  Mr.  Conkling  took  an  active  part.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  movement  which  resulted  in 
the  republican  party.  From  1855  to  1862  Mr.  Conk- 
ling was  associated  in  business  with  Montgomery  H. 
Throop,  the  author  of  the  New  York  annotated  code, 
who  assumed  the  position  of  office -lawyer,  while 
Ro.scoe  Conkling  acted  as  advocate.  On  June  25, 
1855,  Roscoe  Conkling  married  Julia,  daughter  of 
Henry  Seymour,  and  sister  of  Horatio  Seymour, 
who  had  at  that  time  just  completed  his  first  term  of 


service  as  governor  of  New  York.  On  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  C.  Fremont  by  the  republicans  for  the 
presidency,  Mr.  Conkling  began  to  make  speeches 
throughout  the  counties  of  Oneida  and  Herkimer, 
and  New  York  state  went  republican  both  for  presi- 
dent and  governor.  At  this  time,  while  Mr.  Conk- 
ling was  unwilling  to  have  the  title  of  being  a  crim- 
inal lawyer,  he  was  remarkably  successful  in  such 
criminal  cases  as  he  undertook,  and  he  had  now  be- 
come so  formidable  as  an  advocate  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  lawyers  in  Oneida  county  to  advise  their 
clients  to  retain  him  in  important  cases,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  him  from  the  service  of  tlie  other 
side.  In  1858  Mr.  Conkling  carried  his  city,  and 
was  elected  mayor,  while  at  the  same  time  Oneida 
county  elected  him  to  represent  it  in  congress.  He 
remained  in  the  mayor's  office  until  the  latter  part  of 
1859,  when  he  resigned  to  take  his  seat  in  congress.  ■ 
He  now  went  to  Washington  with  his  family,  where 
he  settled  and  began  his  congressional  career.  He 
entered  the  house  of  representatives  at  a  most  excit- 
ing period.  Slavery  was  then  a  supreme  issue 
throughout  the  country;  the  raid  of  John  Brown  in 
Virginia  had  just  occurred,  and  soon  after  Mr.  Conk- 
ling's first  appearance  in  the  house,  he  was  one  of 
those  who  stood  by  tlie  side  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  to 
protect  him  from  personal  assault  at  the  hands  of 
the  southern  fire-eaters.  After  the  nomination  of 
Lincoln  and  Hamlin  at  Chicago,  Mr.  Conkling  left 
Washington  to  take  the  stump  in  their  behalf.  At 
the  election  following,  Mr.  Conkling  received  a  ma- 
jority of  3,563  votes  over  his  competitor  for  congi-ess. 
During  the  next  session  he  began  to  make  his  in- 
fiuence  felt  and  his  remarkable  eloquence  recognized 
in  the  house.  At  the  extra  session  of  the  thirty- 
seventh  congress,  called  July  4,  1861,  Mr.  Conkling 
took  an  active  part  in  the  work,  being  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  On 
Jan.  6,  1863,  he  spoke  to  the  question  of  the  terrible 
military  blunder  at  Ball's  Bluff,  and  his  speech  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression  upon  the  house  and 
upon  the  country,  accompanied  as  it  was,  by  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  demanding  from  the  secretary 
of  war  information  as  to  the  responsibility  for  the 
disastrous  movement  in  question.  The  speech  made 
by  Roscoe  Conkling  at  this  time  gave  him  a  national 
reputation  as  an  orator.  A  notable  incident  in  Mr. 
Conkling's  career  was  his  opposition  to  the  legal- 
tender  act  of  1862,  one  of  the  few  occasions  when 
he  agreed  with  his  brother,  Frederick  A.  Conkling, 
who  was  then  in  congress  with  him,  in  opposing  a 
motion  without  regard  to  party  lines.     The  bill  which 


provided  forthe  issue  of  $150,000,000  of  non-interest 
bearing  United  States  notes  and  the  issue  of  bonds  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  $500,000,000  was  passed  de- 
spite the  Conkling  resistance.  Mr.  Conkling  advocat- 
ed and  voted  for  a  bill  to  confiscate  the  property  of 
rebels,  and  also  for  an  act  reducing  congressional  mile- 
age. His  position  in  congress  was  always  that  of  one 
resisting  extravagant  expenditures,  and  using  every 
effort  to  obtain  economy  in  the  public  expenses.  In 
the  election  of  1862,  Roscoe  Conkling  was  defeated 
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by  ninety-eight  votes.  He  returned  to  Utica,  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  the  mean- 
time receiving  at  the  hands  of  prominent  citizens  of 
New  York,  the  honor  of  a  complimentary  dinner. 
For  the  next  two  years,  Mr.  Conkling  remained  at 
home  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Utica.  His  reallegal 
ability  had  now  an  opportunity  to  show  itself,  espe- 
cially his  genius  for  cross-examination  and  the  in- 
fluence which  he  exerted  in 
addressing  juries,  which  caus- 
ed him  to  remark : ' '  My  prop- 
er place  is  to  be  before  twelve 
men  in  the  box."  At  the  elec- 
tion of  1864,  Mr.  Conkling 
labored  earnestly  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  he  was 
himself  renominated  for  con- 
gress by  a  convention  held 
at  Rome,  Sept.  23d  in  that 
year.  He  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  leading  New 
York  papers,  and  was  suc- 
cessful by  a  majority  of  1,150 
votes,  among  which  were  said  to  be  a  very  large 
number  of  democrats.  Some  of  his  most  pro- 
found admirers  were  the  democrats  of  Oneida 
county.  Mr.  Conkling  was  re-elected  to  congress 
in  1866,  receiving  thirty -nine  more  votes  than 
Reuben  E.  Fenton  obtained  for  governor.  On 
Dec.  17,  1866,  in  the  house  of  representatives  he 
voted,  in  company  with  eighty-nine  others,  for  the 
resolution  proposing  to  impeach  President  John- 
son. In  the  winter  of  1866,  the  New  York  legislature 
was  called  upon  to  elect  a  successor  in  the  U.  S. 
senate  to  Ex- Judge  Ira  Harris.  Mr.  Conkling  was 
nominated  by  a  republican  caucus  held  January  9, 
1867.  His  competitors  were  the  retiring  senator. 
Judge  Ira  Harris,  and  Noah  Davis.  On  the  fifth 
ballot,  Mr.  Conkling  received  fifty-nine  votes,  against 
forty -nine  for  Judge  Davis,  when  he  was  declared  by 
the  legislature  elected  in  due  form.  From  this  time 
forward,  Mr.  Conkling  was  a  power  to  be  considered 
in  the  government.  He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittees on  appropriations,  judiciary  and  mines  and 
mining.  His  first  speech  in  the  senate  was  on  the 
proposed  impeachment  of  Henry  A.  Smythe,  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  New  York.  It  was  described 
as  ' '  electrifying  "  the  senate.  Three  weeks  after  he 
had  entered  that  body,  it  was  said  of  Mr.  Conkling 
that  although  "the  youngest  man,  as  well  as  the 
youngest  senator  on  the  floor,  he  is  already  the  lead- 
er of  the  senate."  He  continued  to  hold  the  office 
during  three  terms,  and  in  that  time  possibly  no  other 
member  was  listened  to  with  the  same  earnestness 
and  consideration  as  he.  Mr.  Conkling  felt-  the  de- 
feat of  the  movement  to  impeach  President  Johnson 
as  a  great  personal  disapiDQintanent,  and  he  did  not 
cease  to  antagonize  him  during  the  remainder  of  his 
administration.  President  Grant's  administration, 
on  the  contrary,  he  supported  zealously,  wliile  he 
undoubtedly  exercised  over  it  more  influence  than 
any  other  senator.  In  Jthe  Cincinnati  convention  of 
1876  Mr.  Conkling  received  ninety-three  votes  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency.  At  the  convention  of 
the  republican  party  in  1880,  Mr.  Conkling  nominat- 
ed Gen.  Grant  for  a  third  term,  quoting,  in  begin- 
ning his  speech,  the  lines  of  Miles  O'Reilly: 

"When  asked  what  state  he  hails  from, 
Our  sole  reply  shall  be. 
He  comes  from  Appomattox, 
And  its  famous  apple-tree." 
Follovring  came  the  most  famous  short   speech  of 
Senator  Conkling's  life.     He  stood  on  a  reporter's 
table,  and  every  word  he  uttered  was  heard  by  every 
one  within  the  great  hall,  which  was  packed  to  the 
walls.     In  closing,  he  said:     "The  purpose  of  the 
democratic  party  is  spoils.     Its  very  hope  for  ex- 


istence is  in  the  solid  South.  Its  success  is  a  menace 
to  order  and  prosperity.  I  say  this  convention  can 
overthrow  that  party;  it  can  dissolve  and  emauci 
pate  the  solid  South.  It  can  speed  the  nation  in  a 
career  of  grandeur  eclipsing  all  past  achievements. 
Gentlemen,  we  have  only  to  listen  above  the  din, 
and  look  beyond  the  dust  of  the  hour,  to  behold  the 
republican  party  advancing  with  its  ensigns  re- 
splendent with  illustrious  achievements,  marching  to 
certain  and  lasting  victory  with  its  greatest  marshal 
at  its  head."  From  this  time  throughout  the  des- 
perate battle  of  the  convention,  the  306  who  formed 
tlie  old  guard,  which  stood  by  Grant,  followed  un- 
flinchingly the  lead  of  Roscoe  Conkling,  but  the 
tune  of  the  convention  had  been  set  to  the  key-note 
of  "Anything  to  beat  Grant!"  Eflforts  were  even 
made  to  induce  Senator  Conkling  to  permit  his  name 
to  go  before  the  convention  for  nomination.  On  the 
thirty-sixth  ballot,  the  deadlock  was  broken.  James 
A.  Gai'fleld  and  his  followers  deserted  John  Sher- 
man, and  the  former  received  399  votes,  and  was  de- 
clared nominated  for  president  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  most  earnest  solicitation  on 
the  part  of  Gen.  Grant  that  Mr.  Conkling  decided  to 
speak  in  the  campaign  which  followed,  in  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Garfield.  He  did  this  at  a  cost  to  himself  of 
$29,000,  with  which  he  purchased  from  his  clients 
the  legal  services  which  they  had  retained  him  to 
perform.  At  the  solicitation  of  Simon  Cameron, 
Senator  Conkling  finally  joined  with  Gen.  Grant  in 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Garfield  at  Mentor,  O.,  which  visit 
was  considered  by  Garfield  to  have  saved  him  from 
defeat  at  the  subsequent  election,  as  it  insured  the 
support  which  Mr.  Conkling  gave  to  the  ticket  from 
that  time  on  until  election.  'Tliis  fact,  however,  did 
not  prevent  the  action  on  the  part  of  President  Gar- 
field which  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  Roscoe 
Conkling  and  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  the  two  senators  from 
New  York,  in  1881.  The  immediate  cause  of  their 
resignation  was  the  removal  by  the  president  of  the 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  Mr.   Merritt, 


and  the  appointment  to  that  position  of  Mr.  Robert- 
son, against  which  action  a  most  earnest  protest  was 
made  and  signed  by  Chester  A.  Arthur,  1".  C.  Piatt, 
Thomas  L.  James  and  Roscoe  Conkling.  At  the 
ensuing  election  in  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  the  places  of  Senators  Conkling  and 
Piatt  were  filled  by  Elbridge  G.  Lapham  and  War- 
ner Miller  respectively.  This  ended  Mr.  Conkling's 
public  life.  It  is  said  of  him  that  during  his  last 
seven  years  in  the  senate,  no  other  member  of  that 
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body,  since  the  time  of  Webster  and  Clay  exercised 
so  much  influence  on  legislation  as  he  did.  Soon 
after  his  political  retirement,  Mr.  Conkling  became 
the  counsel  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  com- 
pany. He  had  an  office  in  New  York  city.  In 
February,  1883,  he  was  nominated  by  President 
Arthur  as  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  nomination  was  confirmed 
by  the  senate,  but  was  declined  by  jNIr.  Conkling. 
From  this  time  forward  he  practiced  his  profession 
in  the  courts  of  New  York,  and  before  the  supreme 
court  at  Washington  with  great  success,  his  fees 
in  some  cases  being  as  much  as  $50, 000.  His  last 
illness  was  believed  to  have  been  the  result  of  terri- 
ble exposure  during  the  great  blizzard  of  March 
13,  1888,  when  he  walked  from  his  office  at  Wall 
street,  to  the  New  York  club  at  Twenty-fifth  street, 
being  nearly  prostrated  at  the  time,  and  never  en- 
tirely recovering  thereafter.  Mr.  Conkling  died  in 
New  York  city  on  April  18,  1888. 

CHILDS,  John  Lewis,  horticulturist,  was  born 
in  North  Jay,  Franklin  county,  Me.,  May  13,  1856, 
the  son  of  Stephen  Childs,  who  was  a  farmer  in  mod- 
erate circumstances,  but  of  good  origin,  and  pos- 
sessed of  sterling  integrity  and 
indomitable  courage  in  adversity. 
John  Lewis  was  next  to  the 
youngest  of  ten  children,  and 
early  manifested  an  ardent  love 
for  flowers,  for  gardening  and 
for  rural  pursuits.  The  little 
town  where  he  spent  his  boyhood 
afforded  limited  opportunities  for 
oven  a  common-school  education, 
andnonefortheencouragement  or 
development  of  his  passion  for 
the  higher  arts  of  agriculture. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  left 
home  to  find  a  garden  and  floral 
park.  He  found  employment  with 
a  florist  at  Queens,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. ,  where  he  worked  one  year 
with  great  acceptance  to  his  em- 
ployer and  greater  satisfaction  to 
himself.  In  this  year  he  had  mapped  out  and  deter- 
mined on  his  future.  He  leased  a  few  acres  and  a 
small  room  over  a  store,  announced  himself  as  a 
seedsman  and  florist,  and  sent  out  his  first  catalogue. 
It  was  an  eight-page  circular,  and  600  copies  were 
printed  and  circulated.  This  was  in  1874.  In  eighteen 
years  the  few  leased  acres  have  extended  into  an  es- 
tate of  several  hundred  acres  owned  by  Mr.  Childs, 
and  the  eight-page  catalogue  with  600  circulation 
into  the  "  Floral  Guide,"  a  book  of  over  150  pages, 
and  of  which  over  1,000,000  are  printed  and  circu- 
lated annually,  and  from  which  from  8,000  to  10,- 
000  orders  per  day  are  received  in  the  season  for 
flowers  and  seeds  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
A  beautiful  rural  village,  known  as  Floral  Park, 
with  churches  and  schools,  stores,  post-office,  acres 
of  forcing  houses,  large  storage  warehouses,  packing 
houses,  printing  and  publishing  house,  hotel,  and 
over  100  beautiful  villa  residences  in  the  midst  of 
blooming  flowers  and  brilliant  foliage,  have  supplant- 
ed the  room  over  the  country  store,  and  the  few 
rented  acres.  Mr.  Childs  has  established  a  monthly 
magazine,  the  "Mayflower,"  which  has  a  sub- 
scription list  of  over  300,000,  made  up  from  the 
prominent  floriculturists,  horticulturists  and  agri- 
cultui-ists  in  the  world.  He  gives  his  personal  at- 
tention to  the  various  branches  of  his  business, 
even  sowing  and  gathering  the  rare  and  choice  seeds 
with  his  own  hands.  In  1886  he  was  married  to 
Carrie  Goldsmith,  of  Washingtonville,  N.  Y.,  a 
woman  of  rare  culture  and  attainments,  being  an 
artist,  a  writer,  and  a  .  practical  housewife.  Mr. 
Childs  has  stood  as  the  republican  nominee  for  con- 
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gress  for  his  district  for  two  successive  contests,  and 
succeeded  by  his  popularity  in  cutting  down  the 
large  democratic  majority,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
secure  his  election. 

FOBTEB,  Charles  A.,  state  senator,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  May  15,  1839,  and  obtained  his  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  of  that  city.     After  leaving 
school  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  contractor 
with  his  father,  and  continued  it 
with  success.     Early  in  life  he  be- 
came deeply  interested  in  munic- 
ipal government,  and  in  the  study 
of  the  leading  questions  of  local, 
state,  and    national  politics.     He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1860,  when  he-cast 
his  first  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 
From  1863  to  1867  he  filled  the  po- 
sition of  general  supervisor  of  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia,  under  may- 
ors Henry  and  McMichael.  In  1869 
Mr.  Porter  was  first  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the   republican  campaign 
committee  of  his  native  city  and 
has  since  served  on  it  almost  con- 
tinuously.    He  was  unanimously 
elected  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee in  1889,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1891.     While  holding  this  position, 
he  has  marshaled  his  forces  with  remarkable  skill 
and  ability,  and  has  regularly  obtained  victorious 
results  for  the  republican  party,  of  whose  policy 
and  principles  he  has  always  been  a  strong  and  un- 
compromising advocate.     His  efficiency  and  success 
have  made  him  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  his 
party  in  local  and  state  politics.     From  1873  to  1875 
he  represented  the  eighth  and  ninth  wards  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  state  legislature,  and  in  1888  was 
a  delegate  to  the  republican  national  convention  that 
nominated  Harrison  for  president.     In  1890  Mr.  Por- 
ter was  elected  to  the  senate  of  Pennsylvania  by  the 
largest  majority  ever  given  a  candidate  in  the  fifth 
district,     ile  introduced  the  "Porter  School  Bill" 
and  secured  its  passage  through  the  senate.     This 
bill  was  intended  to  abolish  sectional  boards  and 
vest  the  control  of  the  schools,  of  Philadelphia  in 
one  body,  to  be  designated  a  board  of  public  educa- 
tion.    The  measure,  though  a  popular  one,  was  de- 


feated  in  the  house.  The  councilmanic  bill  to 
equalize  the  representation  of  different  wards  of  the 
city  in  the  common  council,  which  he  originated, 
passed  both  houses,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  governor. 
Senator  Porter  has  wielded  an  influence  and  power 
with  the  young  element  of  the  republican  party, 
having  always  favored  giving  young  men  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  their  ability  in  managing  the 
afl'airs  of  municipal  government.  He  has  assisted 
men  of  all  classes  and  is  a  liberal  contributor  to  any 
cause  having  for  its  object  the  general  good  of  the  com- 
munity. His  elegant  residence  in  the  suburb  of  Phila- 
delphia is  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 
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DUVAL,  John  Pope,  lawyer  and  author,  was 
V°™. '"  Richmond,  Va.,  June  3,  1790,  son  of  Mai. 
William  Duval,  of  the  revolutionary  army.  He 
acquired  his  education  at  Washington  College  (1807) 
and  at  William  and  Mary  pursueil  his  legal  studies; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1811,  and  practised  his 
profession  in  Richmond.  He  joined  the  U.  S.  army 
as  lieutenant  of  the  30th  infantry  in  1813;  served  in 
Canada  and  in  Virginia,  and  was  promoted  to  a  cap- 
taincy. On  the  cessation  of  hostilities  he  resigned 
his  commission  and  returned  to  his  profession.  In 
1837  he  removed  to  Florida,  where  his  brother, 
William  P.  Duval,  was  then  governor,  and  settled  at 
Tallahassee.  From  1833  to  1836  he  lived  at  Bards- 
town,  Ky.,  where  he  was  employed  in  organizing 
volunteer  forces  during  the  war  between  Texas  and 
Mexico.  While  in  this  service  he  held  the  rank  of 
brigMier-general  in  the  Texan  army.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  returned  to  Florida  as  secretary  of  the 
territory.  He  successfully  practiced  as  a  lawyer  and 
was  deputed  by  Gov.  Call  to  prepare  a  digest  of  the 
laws  of  Florida.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Democratic  party  after  the  admission  of  Florida 
as  a  state,  and  was  a  stanch  unionist  when  secession 
became  a  political  feature  in  1851-53.  He  published 
"Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Florida"  (1840).  He  died 
in  Florida  in  1855. 

BINGGOLD,  WiUiam,  statesman,  was  born  in 
Kent  county,  Md.,  Feb.  33,  1733,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Rebecca  (Wilmer)  Ringgold.  His  father,  who  was 
an  ancestor  of  most  of  the  Ringgolds  of  Maryland, 
was  the  son  of  Maj.  James  Ringgold,  who  was 
brought  to  Kent  county  with  his  father  in  1650. 
The  mother  of  Ma].  James  Ringgold  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Simon  and  Rebecca  Wilmer.  He  was  one  of 
the  committee  of  safety,  observation  and  correspond- 
ence of  Kent  county  during  the  revolution.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
first  constitution  for  the  state.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried: first,  Jan.  9,  1750,  to  Sarah  Jones;  and  second, 
to  his  cousin,  Mary,  daughter  of  William  and  Rosa 
(Blakiston)  Wilmer. 

EDGAB,  Cornelius  Henry,  clergyman  and 
author,  was  born  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  April  11,  1811, 
and  was  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1831.  In 
1837  he  became  principal  of  the  University  Grammar 
School,  New  York,  where  he  remained  until  1844. 
In  1845  he  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
try, holding  a  pastorate  at  Bridgehampton,  L.  I. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Eastou, 
Pa.,  1853-88.  He  lectured  extensively  on  topics  per- 
taining to  education  and  temperance,  and  was  em- 
phatic in  his  denunciation  of  slavery.  He  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  periodical  press,  and 
published:  "The  Curse  of  Canaan  Rightly  Inter- 
preted, and  Kindred  Topics"  "Three  Lectures" 
(N.  Y.,  1863);  "Four  Discourses  Occasioned  by  the 
Death  of  Lincoln"  (1865);  "An  Exposition  of  the 
Last  Nine  Wars"  (1867);  "Memorial  of  Russell  S. 
Chidsey"  (1865);  "Christianity  Our  Nation's  Wisest 
Policy"  (1873);  "A  Discourse  Occasioned  by  the 
Death  of  President  Garfield"  (1881),  "The  Re- 
lation of  the  Pulpit  to  Politics"  (1884),  and  several 
single  sermons.  On  his  decease  a  memorial  tablet 
was  placed  in  the  church  at  Easton.  He  died  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  Dec.  33,  1884. 

REYNOLDS,  John  Cromwell,  surgeon,  was 
born  in  Cecil  county,  Md.,  in  1810,  son  of  Reuben 
and  Henrietta  (Cromwell)  Reynolds.  His  grand- 
father, Jacob  Reyilolds,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Rey- 
nolds, a  distinguished  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  emigrated  with  his  wife  from  Notting- 
ham, England,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
settled  in  Nottingham,  Md.  He  was  educated  at 
Dickinson  College,  and  after  graduation,  in  1835, 
he  studied  medicine  with  Prof.  Nathan  R.  Smith, 
of  Baltimore,  and  was  graduated  at  the  University 


of  Maryland  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon  of  the  U.  S.  army  by  Pres.  Jack- 
son, and  was  sent  to  Florida.  He  resigned  in  1839, 
and  was  appointed  disbursing  agent  to  the  Sioux 
Indians  upon  the  declaration  of  war  with  Mexico. 
In  1846  Dr.  Reynolds  tendered  his  services,  and  was 
appointed  surgeon  of  the  1st  regiment  of  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  surgeon 
and  for  his  bravery,  and  became  known  as  the 
"fighting  doctor."  He  was  married,  in  1839,  to  his 
cousin,  Ellen  M.,  daughter  of  Judge  David  Rey- 
nolds, of  Lewistou,  Pa.  His  second  wife  was  Ellen 
Moore,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.  He  died  at  Lewiston,  Pa., 
Feb.  30,  1849. 

WILLIAMS,  Henry  Willard,  physician  and 
educator,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  11,  1831, 
son  of  Willard  and  Elizabeth  •  (Osgood)  Williams. 
He  was  educated  in  Boston  and  Salem,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  until  his  twenty-fourth 
year.  He  was  graduated  M.D.  at  Harvard  College 
in  1849,  and  immediately  gained  prominence  as  an 
oculist.  He  early  received  the  appointment  of  oph- 
thalmic surgeon  to  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  and 
became  a  lecturer  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1866.  In  1871  he  became  professor  of  ophthalmol- 
ogy, and  held  the  position  twenty  years.  He  was 
connected  with  many  medical  societies  both  here  and 
abroad;  was  for  some  years  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ophthalmological  Society,  and  at  the  interna- 
tional medical  congress  in  Lon- 
don, in  1872,  he  was  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  that  body.  He  was  also 
a  fellow  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy, and  he  received  the  degree 
of  A.M.  from  Harvard  in  1868. 
Hepublished:  "APractical Guide 
to  the  Study  of  Diseases  of  the 
Eye  "  (1863):  "  Recent  Advances 
in  Ophthalmic  Science"  (1866); 
"  Optical  Defects  in  School  Chil- 
dren" (1868);  "Our  Eyes  and 
How  to  Take  Care  of  Them" 
(1871),  and  "The  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the 
Eye"  (1886).  He  founded  the 
Henry  Willard  Williams  profes- 
sorship of  ophthalmology  in  the 
medical  school  of  Harvard.  He  died  in  Boston, 
June  13,  1895. 

DE  LACY,  Walter  Washington,  civil  engi- 
neer, was  born  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  Feb.  32,  1819, 
son  of  William  and  Eliza  (  )  de  Lacy, 

He  was  educated  at  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College  and  at 
West  Point;  was  for  one  year  assistant  professor  in 
the  latter,  and  for  five  years  professor  of  languages  in 
the  U.  S.  naval  academy.  He  fought  in  the  Mexican 
war,  in  the  Indian  wars  of  the  West,  and  assisted  in 
manj"-  dangerous  surveys  in  Texas,  Washington  and 
Montana.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  territorial 
legislature  of  Montana  (1864);  laid  out  the  sites  of 
Fort  Benton,  Mont.  (1864);  Deer  Lodge  and  Argenta, 
Mont.  (1865);  was  engaged  in  the  surveyor-general's 
office  (1868-71,  1885-93),  and  was  city  engineer  of 
Helena  (1883-84).  Col.  de  Lacy  was  president  of  the 
Montana  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Montana  Pioneers.  He  died  at  Helena, 
Mont.,  May  13,  1893. 

HOUSTON,  William,  congressman.  He  was 
the  representative  of  Georgia  in  the  boundary  dis- 
putes with  South  Carolina,  and  was  instrumental  in 
their  settlement  in  1785.  He  also  served  as  trustee 
for  the  state  college.  The  state  of  Georgia  sent  him 
to  the  Continental  congress,  where  he  was  a  delegate 
from  1784  to  1787,  serving  in  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Federal  Constitution,  though  not  signing 
that  document.  In  tliis  convention  the  period  of  tlie 
president's  official  term  was  fixed  at  seven  years  and 
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a  re-election  prohibited;  but  owing  to  Mr.  Houston's 
motion,  suppoited  by  Roger  Sherman  and  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  tliis  provision  was  stricken  out,  although 
the  states  of  Delaware,  Virginia  and  the  two  Caro- 
linas  voted  against  it.  He  also  called  attention  to 
"the  expense  and  extreme  inconvenience  of  drawing 
together  men  from  all  the  states  for  the  single  pur- 
pose of  electing  the  chief  magistrate,"  and  favored 
a  revision  of  several  state  constitutions. 

SELL,  Edward  Herman  Miller,  physician, 
was  born  in  Lehigh  county.  Pa.,  Aug.  16,  1832,  son 
of  Samuel  Sell,  of  Swiss  and  German  ancestry.  He 
■was  educated  in  a  Friends'  school  at  Quakertown, 
Pa. ;  the  Allentown  Seminary,  now  Muhlenburg  Col- 
lege, and  in  1852  he  entered  Pennsylvania  College, 
Gettysburg,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1856,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1859.  He  studied 
theology,  and  was  graduated  at  the  Gettysburg  Semi- 
nary, performing  missionary  and  colporteur  work 
during  vacations  on  behalf  of  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union.  After  devoting  five  years  to  the 
ministry,  he  entered  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College,  New  York,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
in  1866.  He  devoted  several  years  to  study  in  Paris, 
Vienna,  Berlin,  London,  Edinburgh  and  Bublin, 
making  special  researches  in  the  principal  hospitals 
of  those  cities.  He  presented  a  number  of  tlieses  at 
the  University  of  Vienna  in  1872,  which,  after  a 
rigid  examination  in  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of 
women  and  children,  obtained 
for  him  the  degree  of  master  of 
obstetrics.  Returning  to  Amer- 
ica, Dr.  Sell  relocated  in  New 
York  city,  and  entered  upon  a 
general  practice,  but  making  a 
specialty  of  gynecology  and  ob- 
stetrics. He  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  North- 
eastern Dispensary,  New  York, 
for  the  diseases  of  the  head  and 
abdomen,  and  from  1874  to  1884 
was  physician  to  the  Eastern 
Dispensary  for  the  diseases  of 
women.  In  1871  he  organized 
the  first  practical  gynecolog- 
ical operative  course  in  the 
le-ii:^  world  at  the  University  of 
Vienna.  He  was  one  of  the 
seven  physicians  who  organized  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  during  the  Centennial  exhibition 
in  iffailadelphia  (1876).  In  the  same  year  he  dis- 
covered the  curative  power  of  Avena  sativa,  the  ac- 
tive principle  of  the  oat,  for  inebriety  and  the  opium 
and  morphine  habit,  and  brought  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  medical  profession.  Dr.  Sell  was  for  many  years 
a  trustee  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society,  and  a  member 
of  its  committee  on  translation;  chairman  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  vice-president  and 
treasurer  in  the  Ameiican  Academy  of  Medicine; 
member  of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society; 
the  American  Medical  Association;  the  New  York 
Patholo^cal  Association,  and  fellow  of  the  Obstet- 
rical Society  of  London.  He  was  delegate  from  the 
American  Medical  Association  to  the  Society  of  Ger- 
man Naturalists  and  Physicians  at  their  forty-fifth 
annual  meeting,  held  in  Leipsic,  Germany,  in  1872; 
to  the  British  Medical  Association  in  1870  and  1873, 
and  to  the  tenth  international  medical  congress,  held 
in  Berlin  in  1890.  He  has  contributed  very  largely 
to  the  literature  of  medicine,  editing  the  "  Physician 
and  Pharmacist  "  from  1869  to  1880,  and  preparing 
many  papers,  lectures  and  pamphlets.  As  a  physi- 
cian, whether  operating  in  his  specialties  as  a  gyne- 
cologist, or  as  a  therapeutist,  thoroughness  is  his  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic.  As  a  surgeon  he  is  brave, 
skillful  and   tender,   positive  in  diagnosis  and  in- 


dividual in  opinion.  Adding  to  a  remarkably  cor- 
rect diagnosis  a  thorough  knowledge  of  materia 
medica,  his  unusual  medical  intuition  enables  him 
quickly  to  justify  the  confidence  of  his  patients.  As 
a  linguist  he  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  classics,  and 
of  the  modern  languages  uses  English,  French  and 
German  with  fluency. 

EVANS,  Thomas,  author,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1798.  He  was  an  eminent  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  and  opposed  the 
Unitarian  views  of  Elias  Hicks  in  a  series  of  papers 
published  in  the  organ  of  that  sect,  "The  Friend." 
He  also  wrote  a  very  complete  elaboration  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  early  Quakers  in  relation  to  the 
divinity  and  offices  of  Chiist.  He  edited,  in  col- 
laboration with  his  brother,  William,  "The  Friends' 
Library,"  a  compilation  of  the  standard  religious 
writings  of  the  sect,  in  fourteen  volumes,  which 
labor  extended  over  a  period  of  seventeen  years 
(1837-54).  Mr.  Evans'  health  was  very  seriously 
impaired  by  over-exertion  on  the  occasion  of  a  ship- 
wreck, in  which  he  suffered  great  exposure.  He  was 
distinguished  for  rare  acuteness  as  well  as  compre- 
hensiveness of  intellect,  for  a  most  kindly  and  be- 
nevolent spirit,  and  for  an  unquenchable  zeal  in  de- 
fense of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  principles  of 
truth.  He  published  one  book,  "Exposition  of  the 
Faith  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends."  He  died 
May  25,  1868. 

HAGEB,  Albert  Davis,  geologist,  was  born  at 
Chester,  Vt.,  Nov.  1,  1817.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  state,  and  in  1856  was 
appointed  assistant  state  naturalist  of  Vermont.  He 
was  employed  as  assistant  geologist  of  Vermont  un- 
der Edward  Hitchcock,  1857-61,  and  as  curator  of 
the  state  cabinet  of  natural  history,  1862-70;  he  was 
geologist  of  Missouri,  1870-72,  and  in  the  latteryear 
removed  to  Chicago,  111.,  where  he  was  librarian  of 
the  Historical  Society,  1877-88.  In  1867  he  attended 
the  World's  fair  in  Paris  as  a  commissioner  from 
Vermont.  He  contributed  to  the  "Report  on  the 
Geology  of  Vermont "  (2  vols.,  1861);  "  Annual  Re- 
ports of  Vermont  Fi.sh  Commission  "  (1866-69);  "An- 
nual Reports  of  the  State  Geologist  for  the  State  of 
Missouri"  (1871).  He  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  July 
29,  1888. 

FICKEBIIfG,  John,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was 
born  at  Newington,  N.  H.,  Sept.  23,  1737,  and  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1761.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  state 
constitution  of  New  Hampshire,  and  was  chosen  a 
member  of  that  which  framed  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  (1787),  but  declined  to  serve. 
From  1790  to  1795  he  was  a  judge  of  the  •supreme 
court  of  his  native  state,  and  at  one  time  its  chief- 
justice.  Afterwards  he  was  U.  8.  district  judge  for 
New  Hampshire;  but  his  reason  became  impaired, 
and  he  was  removed  from  office  in  1804.  The  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Dartmouth 
College,  1792.  He  died  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  April 
11,  1805. 

DUNHAM,  Carroll,  physician  and  author,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  29,  1828.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Columbia  College  in  1847,  and  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  iij 
1850.  He  began  to  practice  as  a  homoeopath  in 
Brooklyn  in  1852;  removed  to  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,in 
1858,  and  to  Irvington  in  1863.  He  was  president  of 
the  American  Institution  of  Homoeopathy,  and  dean 
of  the  New  York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  convention  of 
homoeopathists  held  in  Philadelphia,  and  prepared 
a  report  of  its  proceedings  for  publication.  He 
wrote :  ' '  Homoeopathy  the  Science  of  Therapeutics  " 
(1863)  and  "Lectures  on  Materia  Medica"  (1880). 
He  died  at  Irvington-on-the-Hudson,  Feb.  18,  1877. 
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HAGUE,  William,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Pelham,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4,  1808. 
His  ancestry  is  English.  His  paternal  grandfather, 
William  Hague,  was  a  noted  Baptist  preacher  at 
Scarborough,  in  Yorkshire,  whose  son  James,  a  sea- 
captain,  settled  in  this  country,  having  married  Anne 
Bayley,  of  Pelham,  a  granddaughter  of  Joseph  Pell, 
who  was  known  as  the  fourth  lord  of  Pelham  Manor, 
and  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  distinguished  men,  con- 
spicuous among  whom  was  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  John  Pell, 
1610-85,  a  very  celebrated 
mathematician  and  Oliver 
Cromwell's  resident  ambassa- 
dor in  Switzerland,  1654-58. 
William  Hague  was  graduat- 
ed from  Hamilton  in  1836.  He 
studied  the  following  year  at 
Princeton  theological  semi- 
nary, and  two  years  thereafter 
at  the  Newton  theological  in- 
stitution, where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1839.  While  still  a 
student  there,  in  1828,  he  re- 
ceived a  call  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  First  Baptist  church  in 
Providence,  R.  I., which  he  de- 
clined. On  Oct.  30lh  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second 
Baptist  church  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  On  Feb.  3, 1831,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Boston, 
removing  in  1837  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  church  in  Providence.  He  returned  to  Bos- 
ton in  1840,  to  become  pastor  of  the  Federal  street 
church.  He  subsequently  held  pastorates  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.,  1848-50;  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  1850-53; 
at  the  Pearl  street  Baptist  church  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
1853-58;  at  the  Madison  avenue  Baptist  church  in 
New  York  city,  1858-62;  and  again  at  Boston, 
1862-69.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  homilet- 
ics  in  the  Baptist  theological  seminary  at  Chicago, 
and  held  that  position,  in  connection  with  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  University  church,  about  one  year,  1869-70, 
when  he  returned  to  the  East,  and  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  church  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  1870-74; 
following  which,  he  spent  a  year  or  two  in  Europe. 
His  last  pastorate  was  at  Wollaston  Heights,  near 
Boston,  Mass.,  1876-87,  which  relation  he  main- 
tained, with  the  aid  of  a  colleague,  until  his  death. 
The  aggregate  duration  of  his  active  pastorates  was 
about  fifty-eight  years,  of  which  he  spent  about  thir- 
ty-five in  Boston  or  its  suburbs.  He  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  Brown  university 
in  1849,  and  from  Harvard  university  in  1863.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  Brown  from  1837  until  his  death — 
more  than  fifty  years;  also  of  Vassar  college  from 
its  incorporation  (1861),  and  of  Columbian  university 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Hague  was  the  author  of 
numerous  occasional  addresses  and  orations,  includ- 
ing discourses  on  the  life  and  character  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Adoniram  Judson,  and  John  Over- 
ton Choules.  These  addresses  were  delivered  in 
1848,  1851,  and  1856  respectively.  He  also  pub- 
lished: an  "Historical  Discourse  on  the  Two  Hun- 
dredth Anniversary  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Providence,  R.  I.  "(Boston,  1839);  "Eight  Views 
of  Baptism"  (1841);  "The  Baptist  Church  Trans- 
planted from  the  Old  World  to  the  New"  (New 
York,  1846);  "Conversational  Commentaries  on  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew"  (1835);  "Guide to  Conversation 
on  the  Gospel  of  John  "  (Boston,  1840);  "  Conversa- 
tional Commentaries  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  " 
(1845);  "  Review  of  Drs.  Puller  and  Way  land  on 
Slavery"  (Boston);  "  Christianity  and  Statesmanship" 
(Now  York,  1855;  enlarged  edition,  Boston,  1865); 
"Home  Life"  (New  York,  1855);  " The  Authority 
III.— 15. 


and  Perpetuity  of  the  Christian  Sabbath"  (1863); 
"The  Self -Witnessing  Character  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Christianity"  (Philadelphia,  1871);  "  Christian 
Greatness  in  the  Minister"  (Boston,  1880);  "Life 
Notes;  or.  Fifty  Years'  Outlook"  (Boston,  1888). 
The  last-named  work,  a  volume  of  reminiscences, 
was  finished  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  pub- 
lished shortly  thereafter.  He  died  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Aug.  1,  1887. 

HAGUE,  Arnold,  geologist,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Dec.  3,  1840.  He  is  the  son  of  William 
Hague  (foregoing).  He  was  graduated  from  the  Shef- 
field scientific  school  of  Yale  university  in  1863. 
After  graduation,  he  spent  three  }rears  in  study  at 
the  universities  of  Gottingen  and  Heidelberg  and  at 
the  Freiberg  mining  school.  He  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1867,  and  received  the  appointment 
of  assistant  geologist  on  the  U.  8.  geological  explora- 
tion of  the  fortieth  parallel  under  Clarence  King  ;  a 
position  which  he  retained  for  ten  years,  until  the 
final  completion  of  the  work.  ' '  Descriptive  Geol- 
ogy," Vol.  II.  of  the  final  report  of  the  exploration, 
is  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  Hague  and  Samuel  F.  Em- 
mons, and  is  the  result  of  the  first  detailed  geolog- 
ical survey  across  the  Cordillera  of  North  America. 
In  1878  and  1879  he  was  engaged  by  the  Chinese 
government  to  examine  the  mining  region  of  north- 
ern China,  and  in  connection  with  this  work  trav- 
eled extensively  both  in  northern  and  western  China. 
On  the  organization  of  the  present  bureau  of  the 
U.  S.  geological  survey  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  became  one  of  its  geologists.  In  1883 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Yellowstone  park  di- 
vision, and  assigned  to  the  duty  of  studying  the 
country  in  and  about  the  Yellowstone  park.  He  has 
contributed  numerous  papers  to  scientific  journals 
upon  geological  subjects,  and,  in  connection  with  his 
work  in  the  Yellowstone  park,  has  published  several 
articles  on  the  geological  history  of  the  park  region. 
In  1892  he  published,  as  monograph  XX.  of  the 
U.  8.  geographical  survey,  "The  Geology  of  the 
Eureka  District,  with  Atlas.''  He  is  a  member  of 
several  scientific  societies,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  and  in  1885  was  elected  to  the  National 
academy  of  sciences. 

RUPPERT,  Jacob,  brewer,  was  born  in  New 
York  city  March  4,  1842.  His  father,  Franz  Rup- 
pert,  distinguished  himself  by  becoming  one  of  New 
York's  most  famous  brewers.  Jacob  Ruppert  was 
graduated  from  public  school  and  learned  the  brew- 
ing trade.  In  1867  he  estab- 
lished his  now  famous  brew- 
ery. He  was  a  member  of 
Battery  K,  now  First  battery, 
served  seven  years  as  a  pri- 
vate and  had  his  discharge. 
On  Oct.  4,  1864,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Anna  Gillig  and  has 
six  children.  Their  names 
are  Cornelia,  Jacob,  Frank, 
Anna,  George,  and  Amanda. 
His  son  Jacob  was  a  member 
of  company  B,  7th  regiment, 
and  was  appointed  colonel 
on  Gov.  D.  B.  Hill's  staff  on 
Sept.  12,  1889,  _  being  the 
youngest  commissioned  col- 
onel in  the  United  States. 
Jacob  Ruppert  has  held  and 
holds  many  responsible  posi- 
tions in  the  various  brewers' 
associations.  His  success  in  life  he  attributes  to 
his  ambition,  steadiness,  clear-headedness,  and  hard 
work.  He  built  the  Centi-al  turn  verein  hall  at  an 
expense  of  about  |850,000,  the  largest  of  its  kind. 
He  has  always  been  noted  for  his  charitable  spirit. 
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HALLECE,  Fitz-Greene,  poet,  was  born  at 
Guilford,  Conn.,  July  8,  1790,  the  second  child  and 
eldest  son  of  Israel  and  Mary  (Eliot)  Halleck.  Peter 
Halleck,  his  first  ancestor  in  America,  was  one  of 
tv,'alve  heads  of  families,  who,  in  search  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  sailed  from  England  for  the  new 
world  with  their  pastor,  and  landed  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  1B40.  He  purchased  from  the  Indians  the 
tract  of  land  now  known  as  Orient,  L.  I.,  and  after- 
ward another  tract,  now  SoulhoUl,  L.  I.,  and  then 
settled  at-  Aquebogue,  L.  I.  Some  of  his  descend- 
ants removed  to  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  where  the 
father  of  the  poet  was  born.  In  the  war  of  the 
American  revolution  Israel  Halleck  was  a  royalist, 
and  served  with  Col.  Tarleton  in  his  various  cam- 
paigns. After  the  v/ar  he  settled  at  Guilfoi-d.  The 
poet's  mother  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Eliot, 
"Apostle  to  the  Indians."  She  was  a  woman  of  su- 
perior intellect,  noted  for  her  love  of  reading,  with 
a  particular  fondness  for  poetry.  When  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck  was  two  years  old,  an  accident  happened 
from  which  he  always  suffered.  Two  drunken 
militiamen,  passing  his  father's  door,  near  which 
Ih  ey  saw  hii'.i  at  play  on  a  "  training  day , "  discharged 
tlioir  guns  to  astonish  hira,  one  of  them  putting  his 
piece  so  near  the  child's  head  that  it  ruined  the  hear- 
ing in  his  left  car  for  life.  At  seven  years  of  age  he 
look  part  in  one  of  the  public 
e.'c]iibitions  or  "quarter  days," 
iin  honor  not  often  shared  in 
by  lails  of  liis  tender  years.  As 
soon  as  he  was  taught  to  write 
he  took  to  rhyming.  His  boy- 
hood was  uccvenlful,  notice- 
able only  for  the  same  quiet, 
studious,  refined  habits  and  as- 
sociations which  marked  his 
maturer  years.  Even  then 
('ampbcll's  poetry  was  favor- 
ite reading  with  him.  Having 
completed  his  studies  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  town,  he 
entered  the  store  of  his  kins- 
man, Andrew  Eliot,  in  Guil- 
ford, with  whom  he  remained 
as  a  clerk  for  six  years,  re- 
siding in  his  employer's  fam- 
ily, learning  the  art  of  book- 
keeping by  double  entry,  and  so  making  ready  for 
much  of  his  life-work.  In  the  spring  of  1808  he 
visited  New  York  city  for  the  first  time.  In  the 
winter  of  1809-10,  his  first  published  poem  appeared 
anonymously  in  a  New  Haven  paper.  These  were 
lines  supposed  to  be  written  near  the  grave  of  an 
Indian  warrior  killed  by  an  ambush  while  hunting 
on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  lakes  of  Canada.  He 
joined  the  Connecticut  militia  in  1808,  and  was  made 
sergeant.  During  the  following  winter  he  opened 
an  evening  school  for  instruction  in  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  bookkeeping,  and  with  the  results  of 
this  school  purchased  editions  of  Campbell,  Burns, 
and  the  "  Spectator."  Y'oung  Halleck  left  his  Con- 
necticut home  May  1,  1811,  for  the  city  of  New 
Y''ork.  Unsuccessful  for  a  time  in  acquirmg  a  posi- 
tion, he  was  about  to  depart  for  Richmond,  Va., 
when  he  was  introduced  to  Jacob  Barker,  one  of  the 
leading  bankers  and  most  prominent  business  men 
of  that  day,  who  gave  him  a  place  in  his  counting- 
room,  and  this  connection  continued  for  twenty  years. 
In  1812  he  embarked  in  the  commission  business  on 
his  own  account,  in  company  with  a  kinsman  of  Mr. 
Barker,  without  severing  the  relation  between  him- 
self and  that  gentleman,  but  continued  in  it  a  brief 
period  only,  as  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain 
caused  great  disasters  in  mercantile  circles  of  New 
York,  and  the  young  house  of  Halleck  &  Barker 
were  among  the  earliest  sufferers,  and  were  forced 
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to  stop  payment.  The  first  poem  published  in  New 
York  by  Halleck  appeared  anonymously  in  the 
columns  of  Charles  Holt's  "Columbian,"  Dec,  33, 
1813,  and  began  with  the  lines, 
"When  the  bright  star  of  peace  from  our  country  - 
was  clouded, 
Hope  fondly  presaged  it  would  still  reappear." 
In  the  spring  of  1814  he  joined  the  Iron  Gray  voluu 
teers,  made  up  of  113  of  the  leading  young  men  of 
the  city.  This  company  was  duly  mustered  into  the 
army  of  the  United  States  for  sea  service  ou  the  At- 
lantic coast,  but  was  not  called  on  for  it,  and  at  the 
end  of  ten  mouths  was  mustered  out.  The  begin- 
ning of  his  friendship  with  Joseph  Rodman  Drake, 
author  of  "  The  Culprit  Pay,"  belongs  to  this  period. 
It  continued  unbroken  to  the  day  of  Drake's  death 
(1830),  and  formed  one  of  the  most  touching  episodes 
of  Halleck's  somewhat  uneventful  career.  When  * 
Drake  was  dying  it  v/as  Halleck  who  soothed  his 
pillow;  it  was  Halleck  who  said,  as  Sir  AValter  Scott 
said  by  the  grave  of  Johnnie  Ballantyne,  "There 
will  be  less  sunshine  for  me  hereafter,"  and  then 
w rote  the  exquisite  lines  commencing,  "Green  be 
the  turf  above  thee."  The  earliest  poem  admitted 
into  the  various  editions  of  Halleck's  poems,  which 
was  published  during  his  life,  -was  written  in  1808, 
addressed  to  a  young  lad  and  entitled,  "The  world 
is  bright  before  thee. "  This  appeared  anonymously 
in  the  New  York  "Evening  Post,"  then  under 
the  charge  of  William  T.  Coleman.  lu  1819  the 
amusing  series  of  verses  known  as  the  "Croaker" 
papers,  were  published  in  the  same  journal.  These 
wore  the  joint  production  of  Halleck  and  J.  R. 
Drake,  and  as  specimens  of  successful  vers  de  so 
ciete,  have  not  often  been  excelled.  They  were 
eagerly  looked  for  as  they  appeared,  day  by  day, 
in  the  newspaper,  and,  as  the  talk  of  the  town, 
were  very  notable.  For  a  long  time  their  authoi- 
ship  was  unknown,  although  very  much  inquired 
for.  Drake  wrote  over  the  name  of  "Croaker," 
Halleck,  under  that  of  "Croaker,  Jr.,"  and  their 
joint  productions  generally  bore  the  signature  of 
"Croaker  &  Co."  The  poems  had  very  many  imi 
tators,  but  no  equals.  Published  in  book  form  in 
1819,  the  Bradford  club  in  New  York  issued  another 
edition  so  recently  as  the  year  1860.  Since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Halleck,  "The  Croakers"  are  included 
in  the  published  portions  of  his  poems.  "Fanny," 
his  longest  poem,  was  published  anonymously  De- 
cember, 1819,  and  its  populai'ity  was  so  great  that 
the  author  was  offered  |500  for  an  additional  canto,  an 
offer  which  he  accepted,  and  in  1821  a  second  edition 
was  printed,  enlarged  by  fifty  stanzas.  Before  this 
edition  was  published  the  poem  had  become  so 
scarce  that  $10  was  frequently  paid  for  a  copy  of 
the  thin  pamphlet  of  forty-nine  pages  which  con- 
tained it,  and  which  was  originally  published  at  50 
cents.  In  1866  the  author  prepared  a  series  of  ex 
planatory  notes  for  this  poem.  In  July,  1833,  he 
made  a  voyage  to  Europe,  visiting  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  where  he  came  into  contact  with 
celebrities,  and  was  most  kindly  received.  Thence 
ho  made  the  tour  of  Prance,  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many. It  was  during  this  absence  from  the  United 
States  that  Halleck  wrote  twc  of  his  finest  poems, 
"Alnwick  Castle"  and  "Burns."  Tlie  former  be- 
came an  especial  favorite  with  the  poet,  Samuel 
Rogeis,  who  often  read  passages  from  it  at  his  fa- 
mous breakfast  parties.  His  ' '  Burns  "  attracted  much 
attention  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  a  framed 
copy  of  it  has  long  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  princi- 
pal room  of  the  home  which  was  Burns's  birthplace 
After  his  return  to  New  York  city  his  "Marco  Boz 
zaris"  was' printed  in  the  New  York  "  Review." 
and  acquired  a  degree  of  popularity  not  attained  by 
any  other  of  his  compositions.  It  was  also  twice 
translated  into  Greek.     In  1837  a  collected  edttion 
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of  Halleck's  poems  was  prepared  by  their  author, 
and  was  printed  anonymously.  In  January,  1833, 
he  completed  for  a  New  York  publisher  an  octavo 
edition  of  Lord  Byron's  works,  writing  for  it  a 
sketch  of  the  poet's  life.  On  the  15th  of.  May  of  the 
same  year,  he  entered  the  counting-house  of  John 
Jacob  Astor,  where  he  remained,  in  relation  similar 
■  to  that  which  he  had  sustained  to  Jacob  Barker,  un- 
til the  year  1849.  Then,  having  received  by  the  will 
of  that  gentleman  an  annuity  of  |300  per  annum, 
which  was  afterward  supplemented  by  the  gift  from 
"William  B.  Astor  of  $10,000,  he  retired  from  New 
York  city  to  his  native  place  (Guilford,  Conn.), 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days,  only  visiting  the 
metropolis  at  intervals.  On  the  eightieth  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth  (July  8,  1870)  an  imposing  granite 
monument  was  erected  in  his  honor  in  Alderbrook 
cemetery  in  that  town,  provided  by  the  subscriptions 
of  persons  who  admired  the  poet  and  his  work 
throughout  the  country,  including  William  C.  Bry- 
ant, Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Charles  Sumner,  John 
G.  Whittier,  and  others,  an  address  being  delivered  by 
Bayard  Taylor,  and  a  poem  written  for  the  occasion 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  This  is  declared  to  have 
been  the  first  monument  raised  to  an  American  poet. 
In  May,  1877,  a  full-length  bronze  statue  of  Halleck 
was  erected  in  Central  Park,  New  York  city.  The 
president  of  the  United  States,  his  cabinet,  the  gen- 
erals of  the  army  and  many  eminent  citizens,  escorted 
by  the  7th  regiment,  attended  the  unveiling.  The 
evening  of  Halleck's  life  at  Guilford  was  passed  in 
leisurely  literary  labor.  He  had  written  a  memoir 
of  De  Witt  Clinton  in  1833,  at  the  request  of  that 
statesman's  family.  An  edition  of  his  "Fanny"  had 
been  published  in  London  in  1837,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from 
Columbia  college  in  New  York.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
of  New  York,  issued  an  edition  of  his  poetry  in  1839, 
which  was  the  first  publication  in  book  form  with  his 
name  upon  the  title  page.  During  that  year  they  also 
issued  an  admirable  selection  from  the  British  poets, 
edited  by  Halleck.  Twenty-five  stanzas  of  his  poem 
"Connecticut"  appeared  in  1853  in  the  "Knick- 
erbocker Magazine,"  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  a 
new  edition  of  his  poetry  from  the  press  of  J.  S. 
Redfleld  (New  York).  This  was  succeeded,  in  1858, 
by  a  similar  issue  from  the  house  of  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  in  New  York.  A  thousand  copies  of  this  edition 
were  purchased  for  school  district  libraries  by  a  sin- 
gle Western  state.  It  is  stated,  authentically,  that 
$17,500  was  the  amount  received  by  the  poet  for  the 
literary  labors  of  a  lifetime.  The  standard  "Life 
and  Letters"  is  the  volume  by  James  Grant  Wil- 
son (New  York,  1869).  He  died  at  the  place  of  his 
birth  Nov.  19,  1867. 

BITCHIE,  Anna  Cora  Mowatt,  actress  and 
author,  was  born  in  Bordeaux,  France,  in  1819, 
great-granddaughter  of  Francis  Lewis,  and  daugh- 
ter of  S.  G.  Ogden,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  who 
had  taken  part  in  F.  Mirtenda's  revolutionary 
schemes  in  South  America,  and  fallen  into  financial 
difllculties.  The  family  remained  in  France  till 
1836,  and  then  returned  to  New  York,  where  Anna, 
the  tenth  of  seventeen  children,  was  educated. 
At  sixteen  she  made  a  runaway  match  with  James 
Mowatt,  a  young  lawyer,  who  soon  lost  his  property, 
and  died  in  1851.  Her  first  works  were  ' '  Pelago, "  an 
epic  (1836),  and  "  Reviewers  Reviewed  "  (1837),  in 
which  she  retorted  on  her  critics.  Her  first  play, 
"  Gulzara,  or  the  Persian  Slave,"  was  written  in  Eu- 
rope in  1838  or  1839,  and  produced  in  New  York  in 
1840.  Beginning  at  Boston,  Oct.  38,  1841,  she  gave 
public  readings,  which  met  with  marked  success,  but 
were  followed  by  a  serious  illness.  Under  the  pen- 
name  of  "  Helen  Berkley"  she  won  some  fame  by 
magazine  stories  and  novels;  "TheFortune-Hunter" 
appeared  in  1843,  and  "Evelyn "  in 3  vols.,  1845.  In 


March,  1845,  her  comedy,  "Fashion,"  was  brought 
out  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  where  she  made 
her  first  appearance  June  13th,  as  Pauline  in  Bulwer's 
"  Lady  of  Lyons."  She  became  a  favorite  with  the 
public  at  home,  and  in  England  acted  with  E.  L. 
Davenport  from  January,  1848,  to  1851,  appearing  in 
the  "Hunchback,"  in  her  own  plays  "Fashion" 
and  ' '  Armand, "  the  latter  pro- 
duced in  1847.  In  June,  1854, 
she  left  the  stage,  and  became 
the  wife  of  W.  F.  Ritchie,  ed- 
itor of  the  Richmond  ' '  Enquir- 
er,"  who  died  in  1868.  The  best 
known  of  her  books,  "Autobi- 
ography of  an  Actress, "  appear- 
ed in  1854,  and  was  followed  by 
' '  Mimic  Life,  or  Before  and  Be- 
hind the  Curtain  "  (1855).  Her 
health,  never  robust,  was  brok- 
en down  by  her  cares  for  her 
dying  father,  and  in  1861  she 
went  abroad,  living  for  some 
time  in  France  and  Italy.  Her 
laterbooks,  mainly  novels,  were : 
"Twin  Roses"  (1857);  "Fairy 
Fingers"  (1865);  "The  Mute 
Singer"  (1866);  "The  Clergy- 
man's Wife,  and  Other  Sketch- 
es" (1867),  and  "Italian  Life  and  Legends"  (1870). 
Her  last  two  years  were  spent  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  where  she  died  July  28,  1870.- 

RIVINGTON,  James,  royalist  publisher,  was 
born  in  London  about  1734.  He  was  a  prosperous 
bookseller  in  London,  but  squandered  his  means  by 
betting  at  the  races,  and  sought  to  repair  his  fortunes 
in  the  new  world.  After  a  year  at  Philadelphia, 
he  settled  at  New  York  in  1761,  following  his  for- 
mer business.  Being  a  man  of  some  education  and 
social  accomplishments,  though  of  little  principle, 
be  acquired  a  degree  of  prominence  in  the  colony. 
His  "  New  York  Gazetteer,"  started  Apr.  23,  1773, 
was  ably  conducted,  and  the  most  important  paper 
in  the  British  interest  in  America;  its  news  was 
rather  abundant  (for  that  day)  than  reliable.  Its 
attacks  upon  the  patriots  and  their  cause  led  to  re- 
prisals; Rivington's  conduct  was  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry on  the  part  of  both  the  Provincial  and  the  Con- 
tinental congress  early  in  1775,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  for  a  time  in  confinement.  In 
November,  1775,  his  office  was  at- 
tacked by  some  Connecticut  militia 
led  by  Capt.  I.  Sears,  his  press  brok- 
en up,  and  his  types  carried  off,  and 
melted  down  for  bullets.  He  there- 
upon fled  to  England,  received  the 
appointment  of  printer  to  the  king- 
in  New  York,  returned  with  a  new 
press  and  types  after  the  British  oc- 
cupation of  the  city,  and  gave  his 
paper  a  new  start  as  "  Rivington's 
New  York  Loyal  Gazette,"  a  title 
changed  in  December,  1777,  to 
"Royal  Gazette."  Its  character 
for  fairness  and  accuracy  had  not 
improved,  and  the  whigs  called  it 
the  Lying  Gazette.  In  1781,  de- 
spairing of  British  success  and 
mindful  of  his  interests,  he  became  a  spy,  and  sup- 
plied the  patriot  army  with  secret  information.  On 
the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British  he  re- 
mained, and  again  changed  the  name  of  his  paper, 
this  time  to  the  "New  York  Gazette  and  Uni- 
versal Advertiser."  It  suspended  publication  in 
1783,  for  the  victorious  party,  who  had  detested 
Rivington  as  an  enemy,  liked  him  no  better  as  a 
convert.  He  fell  into  neglect  and  poverty,  and  died 
in  New  York  July  4,  1803. 
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CIiAFLIN,  Horace  Brigham,  dry-goods  mer- 
chant, was  bom  at  ^Milford,  Mass.,  Dec.  18,  1811. 
He  was  educated  at  the  village  schools,  and  at  an 
early  age  became  a  clerk  for  his  father,  John  Claf- 
lin,  wlio  wn.s  the  largest  landowner  of  the  vicinity, 
and  kept  a  general  country  store  in  his  native  place. 
In  1831,  before  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  joined  his  brother,  Aaron  Clafliu,  and  his  broth- 
er-in-law, Samuel  Daniels,  in  buying  out  his  father's 
business,  the  capital  of  the  new  firm  aggregating 
$3,000,  and  the  share  of  the  two  brothers  being  given 
to  them  by  their  father.  Intoxicating  liquors  were 
at  that  period  in  more  general  use  than  at  present, 
and  they  were  considered  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  stock  of  a  country  store;  but  the  young  mer- 
chant was  no  sooner  installed  in  the  business  than 
he  set  the  liquor  casks  on  tap  and  let  their  contents 
run  out.  The  business  was  so  prosperous  that  at  the 
close  of  a  year  the  new  firm  opened  a  branch  store 
in  Woi'cester,  then  a  town  of  about  3,000  inhabit- 
ants. This  business  also  was  highly  successful,  and 
at  the  close  of  another  year  the  parent  establishment 
was  sold  out  to  Aaron  Claflin,  the  other  partners  re- 
maining at  Worcester,  and  restricting  their  dealings 
to  dry-goods.  Under  the  shrewd  and  energetic  man- 
agement of  young  Claflin  the  establishment  grew  in 
a  few  years  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  New 
England  outside  of  Boston, 
and  at  the  close  of  ten  years 
he  retired  from  it  with  a  solid 
accumulation  of  $30,000. 
Shortly  thereafter,  in  1843, 
he  removed  to  New  York 
city,  where  he  formed  a  co- 
partnership in  the  wholesale 
dry-goods  business  with  Mr. 
William  F.  Bulkle}',who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  exten- 
sive house  of  Cutter,  Bulkley, 
Hunt  &  Co.,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Bulkley  &  Claflin. 
This  firm  continued  in  exist- 
ence until  July,  1851,  when 
j\Ir.  Bulkley  retired  from 
business  and  Mr.  Claflin  ad- 
mitted to  his  firm  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Mellen  and  several 
of  his  former  employees,  un- 
der the  style  of  Claflin,  Mel- 
len &  Co.  The  bu.siness  of  the  firm  extended  over 
the  entire  Union,  but  fully  one-half  of  it  was  at 
this  time  with  the  slaveholding  states,  and  anti- 
slavery  opinions  were  generally  unpopular,  and 
brought  loss  of  trade  to  any  commercial  house  known 
to  entertain  them.  It  wns  under  these  circumstances 
that  in  1859,  when  the  great  meeting  was  held  in 
Castle  Garden,  New  York,  to  express  disapproval  of 
slaverv,  Mr.  Claflin  annoimced  himself  as  an  un- 
compromising friend  of  freedom,  and  a  little  later 
expressed  satisfaction  that  his  name  was  included  in 
the  list  of  "Black  Republicans,"  wlio  were  held  up 
for  public  opprobrium.  In  the  same  spirit  as  Henry 
C.  Bowen,  but  in  other  words,  he  declared  that  his 
dry-goods  were  for  sale,  but  not  his  principles.  In 
1853  Mr.  Claflin  and  other  capitalists  erected  at  111 
Broadway  what  is  known  as  the  Trinity  building, 
and  he  removed  to  it  his  business  establishment;  but 
the  rapidly  increasing  transactions  of  the  firm  com- 
pelled, after  a  few  years,  the  use  of  still  larger  ac- 
commodations, and  in  January,  1861,  he  again 
removed  to  the  spacious  warehouse  on  the  corner  of 
Worth  and  Church  streets,  which  extends  from 
Church  street  through  to  West  Broadway.  The 
firm  was  scarcely  settled  in  its  magnificent  quarters 
when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  causing  a  suspension 
of  intercourse  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and 
locking  up  fully  one-half  of  the  assets  of  Claflin, 


Mellen  &  Co.  Thus  cut  off  from  its  resources,  the 
house  had  no  alternative  but  to  suspend,  and  to  ask 
from  its  creditors  a  reduction  of  thirty  per  cent  upon 
their  claims,  together  with  an  extension  of  the  time 
in  which  to  pay  them.  A  large  majority  of  trhe  cred- 
itors assented  to  these  terms,  but  othere,  representing 
credits  amounting  to  about  $1,000,000,  refused  to 
grant  the  extended  time  and  sold  their  demands  to 
friends  of  Mr.  Claflin  for  about  fifty  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Soon  after  resuming  business  the  firm  be- 
gan to  discount  its  extended  paper,  and  long  before 
the  maturity  of  the  extension  it  had  paid  the  com- 
promise notes,  and  the  additional  thirty  per  cent, 
which  had  been  unconditionally  released,  together 
with  interest  on  every  dollar  of  the  whole  indebted- 
ness. Mr.  Claflin  then  sought  out  the  creditors  who 
had  sold  their  claims  at  a  loss  of  about  one-half,  and 
paid  them  the  amount  requisite  to  cover  the  original 
demands,  with  interest  on  the  deferred  payments. 
This  speedy  result,  so  indicative  of  Mr.  Ciaflin's  en- 
ergy and  integrity,  was  rendered  possible  by  the  im- 
mense volume  of  business  transacted  by  the  firm 
during  the  civil  war.  In  one  year  its  sales  reached 
the  immense  total  of  $73,000,000.  In  January,  1864, 
Mr.  Mellen  i-etired  from  the  house,  and  the  style  of 
the  firm  became  H.  B.  Claflin  &  Co.  The  amount  of 
its  business  continued  to  increase,  but,  owing  to  the 
large  depreciation  of  values  which  followed  the  close 
of  the  war,  the  sales  never  again  reached  the  enor- 
mous sum  in  dollars  which  has  been  stated ;  and  yet 
each  year  since  1865  they  have  no  doubt  far  ex- 
ceeded those  of  any  other  commercial  house  in  the 
world.  In  the  panic  of  1873  another  crisis  came  in 
the  affairs  of  the  house.  It  held  millions  in  solvent 
commercial  paper,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  en- 
tirely unavailable  owing  to  a  restriction  of  discounts 
on  the  part  of  the  banks.  The  firm  was  able  to 
meet  every  one  of  its  notes  at  maturity,  but  it  was 
forced  to  ask  its  creditors  on  open  account  to  accept 
in  payment  its  notes  at  an  extension  of  five  months.' 
In  providing  for  these  notes  Mr.  Claflin  displayed  his 
usual  energy  and  business  resources.  He  at  once 
offered  his  immense  stock  of  goods  at  reduced  prices 
for  cash,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  pay  every  one  of 
the  extended  notes  sixty  days  before  maturity.  Mr. 
Claflin  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  but  its  amount 
is  no  criterion  of  his  business  success,  since  he  di- 
vided the  profits  of  the  vast  transactions  which  he 
conceived  and  executed  most  liberally  among  his  as- 
sociates. Had  be  not  preferred  gratitude  to  wealth 
his  individual  earnings  might  have  been  augmented 
threefold.  Fully  a  score  of  his  partners  and  confi- 
dential clerks,  who  had  contributed  nothing  to  the 
capital  of  the  finn,  retired  from  it  at  various  times 
with  ample  fortunes.  His  generosity  was,  however, 
not  confined  to  his  immediate  associates.  Thousands 
of  deserving  young  men  with  slender  means  owe 
their  si  art  in  life  to  the  view  he  took — that  chas'acter 
is  a  .safer  ba.sis  for  credit  than  capital ;  and  as  many 
more,  who  are  now  living  in  opulence,  were  by  him 
tided  over  emergencies  which,  but  for  his  timely  lib- 
erality, would  have  resulted  in  bankruptcy.  He  was 
the  most  liberal  of  men,  and  yet  no  one  was  quicker 
than  he  to  feel  an  unjust  demand,  or  firmer  in  resist- 
ing any  official  extortion.  This  was  shown  in  1875, 
when  he  was  accused  of  conniving  at  a  gigantic  sys- 
tem of  smuggling,  and  suit  was  brought  against  him 
by  the  U.  S.  government  to  recover  $1,500,000  for 
duties  on  silks  which  had  been  entered  at  fraudulent 
valuations.  He  was  a  large  importer  of  silks;  but 
about  this  time  he  discovered  that  certain  agents  of 
foreign  houses  were  offering  freely  in  the  market 
the  style  of  goods  that  he  handled  at  much  lower 
prices  than  he  could  import  tiiem.  His  competitors 
were  buying  these  goods  and  underselling  them  to 
his  customers,  and  in  self-defense  he  was  obliged  to 
do  the  same,  countermanding  his  foreign  orders. 
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He  promptly  exposed  the  irregularity  to  the  collector 
of  customs,  and  recommended  a  strict  inspection  of 
the  invoice  valuations  as  an  effectual  means  of  end- 
ing the  rascality.  The  return  he  met  for  this  disin- 
terested act  was  the  suit  above  mentioned,  brought 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  but  really  by  cor- 
rupt officials  and  spoils  hunters,  who  would  receive 
a  moiety  of  whatever  might  be  recovered  from  Mr. 
Claflin,  whom  they  accused  of  being  in  complicity 
with  ,the  violators  of  the  revenue.  A  more  iniqui- 
tous suit  never  was  instituted.  Some  well-known 
contemporaries  of  Mr.  Claflin's,  rather  than  submit 
to  being  publicly  charged  with  violating  the  revenue, 
paid  the  blackmailers  hush-money,  and  the  rascals 
confidently  e.xpected  Mr.  Claflin  to  do  likewise;  and 
a  small  portion  of  the  sum  they  demanded  of  him 
would  have  feathered  their  nests  beautifully.  But 
they  did  not  know  the  man  they  dealt  with.  He 
defied  them;  refused  several  offers  of  settlement  for 
small  sums  made  to  him  through  semi-official  chan- 
nels, and  quietly  remarked  tliat  he  would  sooner  pay 
$50,000  to  lawyers  than  one  dollar  to  the  blackmaiF- 
ers.  After  being  defeated  on  three  occasions  in  the 
courts,  the  instigators  of  the  suit  retired  from  the 
contest,  convinced  that  Mr.  Claflin  could  not  be 
browbeaten.  When  this  result  had  become  evident, 
the  leading  dry-goods  merchants  in  New  York,  to 
the  number  of  thirty-two — Mr.  Claflin's  competitors 
in  business — invited"  him  to  a  complimentary  dinner 
as  a  token  of  their  approval  of  his  course  in  having 
"refused  all  offers  of  compromise,  and  accepting  the 
legal  issue — an  example  much  needed  in  these 
times."  Mr.  Claflin's  benevolence  was  without  limit. 
He  frequently  said  to  his  sons:  "We  must  try  to 
give  pleasure  to  poor  people,  not  to  the  rich;  they 
do  not  need  our  attention."  He  believed  with  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  that  ' '  life  is  made  up,  not  of  great 
sacrifices  or  duties,  but  of  little  things,  in  which 
smiles  and  kindness  and  small  obligations,  given 
habitually,  are  what  win  and  preserve  the  heart  and 
secure  comfort."  His  untiring  industry,  his  sagaci- 
ty, his  strong  sense  of  justice  and  fair  dealing,  prom- 
inent from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  remark- 
able career,  were  the  secrets  of  his  success.  The 
great  firm  which  he  established  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  making  New  York  city  the  most  important 
dry-goods  market  of  the  country.  He  was  in  very 
truth  a  prince  among  merchants.  He  died  at  his 
home  in  Brooklyn  Nov.  14,  1885. 

CLAFLIN,  John,  dry-goods  merchant, was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  24,1850,  son  of  H.  B.  Claflin. 
He  was  liberally  educated  in  the  schools  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  and  at  the  College  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  he  was  graduated  with  honor  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.  After  spending  a  year  abroad  he 
entered  his  father's  establishment,  and  two  years 
later  had  been  admitted  a  junior  partner  in  the  firm. 
He  at  once  applied  himself  with  the  utmost  diligence 
to  the  duties  of  his  position.  Soon  the  panic  of  1873 
brought  out  what  was  in  him,  and  he  speedily  devel- 
oped a  degree  of  business  sagacity  that  foretold  unmis- 
takably the  great  merchant.  In  the  later  years  of  his 
father's  life  the  weight  of  the  business  devolved  upon 
the  son,  and  thus  he  was  fitted  at  his  father's  death, 
though  but  thirty-five  years  of  age,  to  assume  the 
supreme  control  of  the  vast  transactions  of  the  great 
establishment.  He  has  ever  since  guided  its  opera- 
tions most  successfully.  During  ten  months  of  the 
year  Mr.  John  Claflin  applies  himself  exclusively  to 
his  business,  being  at  it  early  and  late,  and  keeping 
a  close  oversight  of  its  every  department.  During 
the  remaining  two  months  of  the  year  he  devotes 
himself  just  as  zealously  to  recreation.  But  his 
summer  vacation  he  does  not,  after  the  fashionable 
manner,  idle  away  at  watering  places.  He  spends 
it  in  travel  and  exploration,  and  his  favorite  resort 
is  the  Kocky  mountains,  from  which  he  occasion- 


ally comes  away  with  the  skin  of  a  grizzly  bear  as  a 
trophy  of  his  daring  as  a  hunter.  He  has  traveled 
extensively,  not  onljj  in  this  country,  but  in  Mexico, 
South  America,  Europe  and  Asia.  A  journey  which 
he  made  in  1877  is  especially  noteworthy:  Entering 
the  South  American  continent  at  Peru,  he  made  his 
way  with  a  single  companion,  by  a  route  seldom  or 
never  traversed  by  a  white  man,  to  tlie  Madeira 
river,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  jour- 
neying afoot,  on  muleback,  or  by  cauoe,  through 
the  countries  of  savage  tribes,  whose  proximity  was 
extremely  dangerous.  But  of  late  years  he  has  in- 
dulged in  no  such  long  journeys,  the  demands  of  his 
business  having  kept  him  within  earshot  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  his  business  methods,  as  well  as  in  his  easy, 
affable  manners  and  genuine  enjoyment  of  life,  he 
has  developed  a  wonderful  likeness  to  his  remark- 
able father,  and  in  his  broad,  wide-embracing  liber- 
ality he  is  fully  his  equal.  During  the  present  year 
he  has  developed  and  executed  a  plan  of  profit-shar- 
ing which  is  worthy  of  all  imitation.  His  1,100  em- 
ployees he  has  adiuitted  to  membership  with  his 
firm,  by  forming  what  had  been  a  private  partner- 
ship into  a  joint  stock  company.  To  them  he  has 
awarded  a  large  portion  of  the  stock,  which  would 
have  sold  in  the  stock  market  at  a  considerable  ad- 
vance over  par,  on  precisely  the  same  terms,  and 
with  the  same  advantages,  that  were  allowed  to 
the  partners  who  had  managed  and  built  up  the 
business.  The  new  association  has  been  now  about 
half  a  year  in  operation,  and  its  success  has  fully 
met  Mr.  Claflin's  expectations.  He  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  he  already  sees  the  advantage  of  mak- 
ing his  employees  virtually  his  partners,  in  the  added 
interest,  even  eagerness,  which  they  display  to  make 
the  business  successful.  While  others  have  theo- 
rized, he  has  shown  by  actual  experience  that  profit- 
sharing  can  be  put  into  profitable  operation.  He 
has  made  important  additions  to  the  great  building, 
for  it  is  no  longer  spacious  enough  to  accommodate 
the  steadily  increasing  business. 

FOSTER,  Scott,  .banker,  was  bom  near  New- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  May  19,  1837,  the  oldest  of  a  family  of 
seven  children.  Mr.  Foster's  father.  Dr.  John  L. 
Foster,  was  graduated  from  the 
Kutgers  medical  college  in  New 
York  in  1830,  and  is  at  this  date 
(1893)  still  living,  hale  and  hearty 
at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  Mr. 
Foster's  grandfather,  David  Fos- 
ter, was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  in  Orange 
county,  N.  Y.  .and  his  great-grand- 
father, Jesse  Foster,  resided  at 
Danbury,  Conn.,  and  served  in 
the  revolutionary  war.  His  moth- 
er, Harriet  Scott,  was  a  daughter 
of  John  Scott  and  Abigail  Chi- 
chester, whose  ancestors  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  South- 
ampton, L.  I.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen Scott  entered  the  employ 
of  Jeremiah  Lambert,  dry-goods 
merchant,  in  Greenwich  street, 
New  York  citj\  where  his  broth- 
er, John  Gray  "Foster,  joined  him  the  following  year. 
The  two  brothers  remained  with  the  same  employer 
until  1860,  when  they  engaged  in  business  on  their  own 
account,  opening  a  store  in  Bleecker  street,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Poster  Brothers,  and  in  a  few  years  they 
had  successfully  extended  their  business  to  a  number 
of  points  in  Indiana.  After  the  death  of  his  brother 
in  1878,  Mr.  Foster  continued  the  business,  in  con- 
nection with  his  younger  brothers  until  1883,  when, 
his  health  becoming  impaired,  he  dissolved  the  firm. 
Immediately  after  he  was  offered  the  position  of 
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vice-president  of  tlie  People's  banli  (organized  in 
1851),  in  whicli  he  liad  been  a  director  for  six  years, 
and  wliere  liis  Ann  bad  always  transacted  business, 
and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Hunter,  in  1884, 
he  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as  president.  During 
jNIr.  Foster's  administration,  the  deposits  of  the  bank 
have  been  more  than  doubled,  and  its  surplus  in- 
creased threefold.  In  politics  he  has  always  been 
a  republican,  but  never  a  strong  partisan.  In  1867 
^rr.  Foster  married  Emeliue  Hegeman,  daughter  of 
John  S.  Hegeman  of  Pottersville,  N.  J.,  one  of  the 
old.  families  in  that  state.  They  have  had  four  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  are  living,  viz. .  John  'Hege- 
man, Eugene  Gray,  Jane  Groendyke,  and  Howard 
Crosby,  Foster.  Jlr.  Foster  is  a  member  of  the 
Union  League  and  Colonial  clubs,  of  the  Chamber 
of  commerce,  a  director  of  several  financial  and 
benevolent  corporations,  and  executor  and  trustee 
for  a  number  of  large  estates.  He  is  a  member  and 
otficer  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Presbyterian  union,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  chairman  of  its  executive  committee.  Mr. 
Foster  attributes  his  success  in  life  to  integrity,  per- 
severance, and  thoroughness  in  all  his  undertakings, 
and  to  the  many  friendships  he  has  formed. 

COULINS,  Charles,  merchant,  was  born  at 
Blandford,  Mass.,  Apr.  2,  1817,  son  of  Amos  M.  and 
Mary  (Lyman)  Collins.  He  began  his  business  ca- 
reer in  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  was  connect- 
ed with  the  well-known  dry-goods  house  of  A.  M. 
Collins  &  Sons,  founded  by  his  father  in  1819. 
On  Sept.  1,  1840,  Mr.  Collins  married  Mary  Hall 
Terry,  daughterofEliphalet  and  Lydia  (Coit)  Terry. 
In  1842  he  established  a  business  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
continuing  his  connection  witb  the  house  of  Collins 
Brothers,  in  Hartford,  and  was  also  at  the  head  of  a 
large  cotton  manufactory  at  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
He  carried  on  these  several  enterprises  successfully 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  when  he  closed  the 
establishment  at  St.  Louis,  pay- 
ing all  claims  in  full.  Mr.  Col- 
lins subsequently  established  a 
dry-g(}ods  commission  house  in 
New  York  city,  taking  as  part- 
ner Lewis  P.  Whilin,  During 
his  residence  in  Hartford,  Mr. 
Collins  formed  a  life-long  friend- 
ship with  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell, 
and  was  a  deacon  in  his  church. 
Upon  removing  to  New  York 
city,  in  1864,  he  imited  with  the 
Madison  Square  Presbyterian 
church,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
made  a  ruling  elder.  In  1865  Mr. 
Collins  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  struck  jury, 
empaneled  to  try  William  M. 
In  1878  Mr.  Collins  retired  from  busi- 
ness, leaving  his  son,  Clarence  L.  Collins,  and  his 
partner,  his  successors.  Mr.  Collins  was  esteemed 
in  New  York  business  circles  for  his  stanch  integritj% 
high  moral  tone,  and  wi.se  conduct  of  affairs.  One 
of  his  daughters  mai-ried  William  P.  Ketchum,  and 
another  William  Allen  Butler,  Jr.,  well-known  New 
York  lawyers.  The  sudden  and  premature  death  of 
his  sou.  Rev.  Charles  Terry  Collins,  saddened  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  and  be  died  Nov.  30i  1891. 

TERRY,  John  Taylor,  merchant  and  banker, 
was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept  9.  1822.  He  is 
descended  from  Gov.  William  Bradford,  of  the 
Mayflower,  from  both  parents — through  his  father 
in  the  eighth  and  his  mother  in  the  ninth  generation. 
He  is  also  descended  from  Gov.  John  Haynes,  who 
was  first  colonial  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1635, 
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and  who  removed  to  Connecticut  and  became  the 
first  governor  of  that  colony  in  1639,  and  was  elect- 
ed governor  every  alternate  year  until  his  death  in 
1654.  He  married  Mabel  Harlakeden  in  1686,  one 
one  year  after  his  arrival  at  Boston  from  England. 
She  was  a  descendant '  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
coming  down  through  Edward  III. ,  John  of  Gaunt 
and  a  long  line  of  kings  and  noblemen.  Their  daugh- 
ter, Mabel  Haynes,  married  Sam- 
uel Wyllys,  who  was  for  thirty- 
six  years  a  member  of  the  Con- 
necticut legislature.  He  was  a 
son  of  Gov.  George  Wyllys,  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut  in  1642. 
The  latter  was  the  owner  of  the 
property  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
upon  which  stood  the  celebrated 
"  Charter  Oak,"  directly  in  front 
of  his  house,  in  which  the  colon- 
ial charter  was  hidden  for  twenl  j' 
months.  Mr.  Terry,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  is  also  descend- 
ed from  Hon.  Eldad  Taylor,  of 
Westfield,  Mass.,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts 
provincial  congress  and  of  the 
governor's  council,  and  died  at 
his  post  in  Boston  during  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  Through 
the  paternal  side  Mr.  Terry  is  a  direct  descer.dant 
of  Samuel  Terry,  an  original  patentee  of  Enfield, 
Conn.,  and  of  Col.  Nathaniel  Terry,  of  Enfield, 
Conn.,  who  left  that  place  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  fight  at  Lex- 
ington, in  command  of  a  company  of  fifty-nine  men, 
He  served  in  the  revolutionary  army  as  major,  quar- 
termaster and  colonel.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth, 
and  sacrificed  nearly  all  his  property  in  the  patriot 
cause.  Ills  son,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  Judge  Eliphalet  Tei'ry,  of  Enfield, 
Conn.  The  latter  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut 
legislature  in  1779,  during  the  revolutionary  war; 
was  re-elected  annually  for  thirty-three  years  >and 
for  nearly  all  that  time  its  presiding  officer),  until 
his  death  in  1813.  John  T.  Terry,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  educated  in  the  best  private  schools 
in  New  England,  and  began  his  business  career  in 
December,  1841,  as  clerk  in  the  importing  and  bank- 
ing office  of  E.  D.  Morgan  (subsequently  governor 
of  New  Y''ork),  New  York  city.  Two  years  after- 
ward he  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  this 
partnership  continued  without  interruption  until  the 
death  of  Gov.  Morgan  in  1888,  when  Mr.  Terry  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business.  In  a  great  metropolis,  where 
fortunes  are  made  and  lost  in  a  day,  Mr.  Terry's 
successful  business  career,  covering  a  period  of  half 
a  century,  is  exceptional,  and  indicates  hereditary 
qualifications  as  well  as  favorable  environments. 
Mr.  Terry  has  long  been  identified  with  other  prom- 
inent business  enterprises.  He  is  vice-president  of 
the  Mercantile  Trust  company,  director  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Trust  company,  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Exchange  national  bank,  the  Westei'n  Union 
telegraph  company,  Commercial  Union  assurance 
company  of  London,  and  various  other  telegraph, 
railroad,  insurance  companies  and  other  corijorations. 
He  is  a  director  in  the  New  Y''ork  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  is  a  director  of  the  Presby- 
terian hospital.  Mr.  Terry  married,  July  22,  1846, 
Elizabeth  Roe  Peet,  of  Brooklyn,  who.se  great-grand- 
father was  Rev.  Azel  Roe,  the  famous  rebel  clergy- 
man of  New  Jersey  during  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  who  was  for  a  long  time  confined  in  the 
old  sugar  house  in  New  York  city.  Mr.  Terry  has 
only  two  children  living.  His  eldest  is  a  well-known 
clergyman,  Bev.  Roderick  Terry,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the 
South  Reformed  church,  Madison  avenue.  New  York. 
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COPLAND,  Patrick,  pioneer  educator  in 
America.  The  first  suggestion  of  a  college  in  Amer- 
ica, whicli  in  1693  found  fruition  in  the  charter  of 
William  and  >Iary  college,  may  be  traced  to  an 
order  of  the  Virginia  company  of  London,  dated 
Nov._  IS,  1618,  for  the  planting  of  a  university  at 
Henrico,  on  James  river.  To  no  one  was  the  subse- 
quent development  of  the  project  under  greater  obli- 
gations than  to  the  Rev.  Patrick  Copland,  who  may 
be  justly  considered  as  the  pioneer  of  education  in 
America.  In  1614  Copland  was  employed  as  a 
chaplain  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  company, 
and  he  is  known  to  have  done  good  work  in  India 
for  several  years  in  converting  the  native  youth  to 
Christianity,  and  training  them  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  English  language.  In  1621,  during  a  voyage 
homeward  in  the  Royal  James,  he  met  with  some 
ships  on  their  way  to  Virginia,  and  learned  with 
deep  concern  of  the  need  of  the  colonists  there 
of  churches  and  free  schools.  Quick  to  act,  he  col- 
lected at  once  from  his  fellow-passengers  the  sum  of 
£70  (to  be  employed  for  these  necessary  and  char- 
itable purposes),  which,  on  his  arrival  in  London, 
he  delivered  to  the  authorities  of  the  Virginia 
company.  After  due  deliberation,  this  body  decreed 
that  the  money  should  be  used  to  establish  a  col- 
legiate or  free  school  in  due  dependence  upon  the 
college  at  Henrico,  to  be  situated  at  Charles  city 
(now  City  Point),  and  to  be  called  the  "East  India 
school,"  in  honor  of  its  East  India  benefactors.  It 
was  decided  that  the  school  should  be  conducted  by 
a  master  and  an  usher,  and  for  its  erection  and  sup- 
port a  carpenter  and  five  apprentices  were  sent  over, 
and  1,000  acres  of  land  set  apart.  In  recognition  of 
Mr.  Copland's  services  the  Company  made  him  a 
member  and  presented  him  with  300  acres  of  land 
in  the  colony.  They  appointed  him  also  rector  of 
the  intended  college  at  Henrico,  for  which  a  liberal 
provision  had  already  been  made  in  money  and  land. 
Preparatory  to  his  departure  for  the  colony  Cop- 
land, on  Good  Friday,  Apr.  18,  1633,  preached  be- 
fore the  Company  in  Bow  street  church,  London,  on 
the  affairs  of  the  colony.  Soon  after,  news  reached 
England  that  at  the  very  hour  Copland  was  preach- 
ing his  sermon,  the  Indians,  whose  children  were  to 
be  invited  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  proposed 
scheme  of  instruction,  had  risen,  and  barbarously 
destroyed  George  Thorpe,  the  noble  superintendent 
in  charge  of  the  college  lands,  and  350  of  the  unsus- 
pecting settlers.  Of  course,  Copland  did  not  go 
to  Virginia,  and  shortly  after  this  the  £300  which 


had  been  bequeathed  by  Nicholas  Perrar,  the  elder, 
for  the  education  of  Indian  children,  was  transferred 
to  the  Bermuda  or  Somer  Islands  company.  To 
Bermuda  Copland  himself  proceeded,  where  he 
labored  as  a  minister  until,  in  1645,  he  removed  to 
the  island  of  Eleuthera,  for  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing a  settlement,  with  the  privilege  of  free  worship. 
But  the  island  proving — in  spite  of  its  name,  which 
still  remains  on  the  map — a  dreary  place,  Copland 
abandoned  the  enterprise  and  returned  in  1651  to  the 
Bermudas,  where  he  must  soon  have  died,  being  then 
upward  of  fourscore  years  of  age.  Nevertheless, 
the  prospect  of  a  college  in  Virginia,  which  had  been 
so  dear  to  Copland,  survived  him.  The  design  of 
the  East  India  school  at  Charles  city  materialized  in 
the  free  school  founded  by  Benjamin  Symmes  at 
Elizabeth  city  in  1634-35,  which  was  followed  by  the 
free  school  founded  in  1675  by  Henry  Pease  in 
Gloucester  county,  and  by  the  free  school  founded 
by  Sir  Francis  Nicholson  at  Yorktown  in  1691.  The 
college  itself  at  Henrico,  which  before  it  was  com- 
pleted the  Indians  had  destroyed,  was  gloriously 
realized  in  1693,  by  the  establishment  of  William 
and  Mary  college  at  Williamsburg,  formerly  the 
"Middle  Plantation." 

BLAIB,  James,  chief  founder  and  first  presi- 
dent of  William  and  Mary  college,  was  born  in 
Scotland  about  the  year  1655.  The  effort  for  the 
establishment  of  a  college  in  the  colony,  though  sus- 
pended, had  not  been  abandoned  by  the  Virginians 
after  the  massacre  in  1632.  In  spite  of  their  isolated 
settlements,  rendering  organized  action  so  difficult, 
the  cause  of  education  was  always  dear  to  the  Vir- 
ginia planters.  Prom  the  earliest  period  laws  were 
in  operation  requiring  the  education  of  orphan  chil- 
dren, and  special  tei-ms  of  the  county  courts  were 
lield  to  inquire  into  their  observance  by  guardians. 
The  courts  and  vestries  saw  that  pauper  children 
were  properly  bound  out  to  learn  useful  trades,  and 
their  indentures  exacted  of  their  masters  schooling 
from  one  to  three  years.  There  was  a  general  em- 
ployment of  tutors  in  the  colony,  and  there  were, 
besides,  occasional  free  schools,  parish  schools  and 
private  schools.  The  inventories  I'ecorded  in  the 
county  courts  show  that  books  were  found  in  nearly 
every  Virginia  household.  In  1660-61  the  general 
assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  for  the  purchase 
of  land  for  a  "college  and  free  school."  Subscrip- 
tions were  ordered,  but  it  was  reserved  for  James 
Blair,  who  was  a  Master  of  Arts  (1673)  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  to  consummate  the  great  de- 
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sign  which  bad  been  so  ardently  desired.     He  had 
been  ordained  and  beneficed  in  his  own  country. 
But  as  neitlier  the  Episcopal  form  of  government 
nor  the  Episcopal  mode  of  worship  found  much 
favor  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Blair  quitted  his  preferments 
there  and  went  to  England,  where  for  some  time  he 
was  employed  in  the  office  of  master  of  the  rolls. 
Dr.  Compton,  the  Bishop  of  London,  being  very  fa- 
vorably impressed  by  both  his  talents  and   piety, 
proposed  to  him  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  Virginia, 
where  he  accordingly  arrived  in  1685.     Nine  years 
of  his  ministry  were  spent  in  Henrico  parish,  and  it 
was  while  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  college  of  Copland  and  Thorpe  that  he 
again  rallied  the  clergy,  the  governor,  the  council 
and  the  legislature  to  a  support  of  the  college  proiect. 
It  was  truly  the  people's  college,  but  James  Blair 
was  its  chief  founder  and  promoter.     A  charter  was 
procured  in  1693,  and  the  college  was  called  "Wil- 
liam and  Mary,"  after  tlie  reigning  monarchs,  and 
was  located  at  Williamsburg.     Until  1712  its  faculty 
consisted  of  a  president  (James  Blair),  a  grammar 
master  (Mungo  luglis),  an  usher  and  a  writing-mas- 
ter.    In  1712  Prof.  Le  Fevre  was  appointed  the  first 
professor  of  mathematics.  This 
was  seven  years  before  the  first 
regular  professorship   at   Har- 
vard was  founded.    In  1729  the 
control  of  the  college  property 
was  transferred  from  trustees 
to  the  hands  of  a  fully  equipped 
faculty  of  university  graduates 
— a  president  and  six  profess- 
ors,  who  were  assisted  by  an 
usher,   sub-usher   and  writing- 
master.    The  course  of  instruc- 
tion was  one  founded  on  pro- 
motion from  the  grammar  or 
classical  school  to  the  philoso- 
phy schools,  and  from  the  phi- 
losophy schools  to  the  divinity 
schools.    The  trustees  who,  un- 
der the  charter,  were  to  hold  un- 
til the  founding  was  complete, 
became  the  visitors,  with  the  right  of  perpetual  suc- 
cession.    In  1710  Blair  became  minister  of  Brutou 
parish  church,  the  duties  of  which,  in  connection 
with  his  presidency,  he  continued  to  discharge  until 
his  death,    Plis  position  as  commissary  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  an  office  to  which  he  had  been  appointed 
in  1689,  entitled  him  to  a  seat  in  the  council  of  the 
colonial  government,  as  well  as  one  in  the  general 
court.     He  mari'ied   Sarah,   daughter  of  Benjamin 
Harrison,  but  left  no  children.     Both    he  and  his 
wife   lie  buried  at   Jame.stown,  near  the  tower  of 
the  old   church.      His  devisee  was  John  Blair,  his 
nephew,  president  of  the  Virginia  council.     By  his 
will  the  college  received  his  books,  and  £500  for  the 
establishment  of  a  scholarship.     His  published  ser- 
mons, entitled  ' '  Our   Saviour's    Divine  Sermon  on 
the  Jlount,"  were  highly  commended  by  Waterland 
and  Doddridge,  and  Bishop  Burnett,  in  his  "His- 
tory of  Our  Own  Times,"  calls  Blair  "A  worthy 
and  good  man."     Two  portraits  of  Dr.  Blair  and 
one  of  his  wife,  Sarah,  are  still  preserved  at  William 
and   Mary  college.     The  degree  of  D.D.  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  it  Is 
supposed.      He  died  Apr.    18,  1743,  after  having 
been  a  mijiister  of  the  gospel  sixty-eight  years,  a 
missionary  fifty-eight,  commissary  of  Virginia  fifty- 
three,  and  president   of  William  and  Mary  college 
fifty. 

DAWSON,  William,  second  president  of  Wil- 
liam and  !Mary  college,  was  born  in  1704,  son  of 
Wilham  Dawson,  of  Aspatia,  Cumberland  county, 
Eng. ;  entered  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  March  11, 
1719-20,  and  took  his  A.B,  Feb.  22,  1724-25,  and 


his  A.M.  in  1728.  He  assumed  orders,  and  in  1729 
was  professor  of  moral  philosophj-  in  William  and 
Mary  college.  In  1743  he  became  its  president,  and 
in  1746-47,  by  diploma,  dated  Feb.  10th,  received 
from  Oxford  university  the  degree  of  D.D.  Dr. 
Dawson,  like  Dr.  Blair,  was  also  commissary  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  held  a  seat  in  the  governor's 
council.  One  thing  is  set  forth  by  him  which  is 
worthy  of  mention:  that  the  hopes  and  designs  of 
the  founders  of  the  college 
in  relation  to  its  being  a       //"v^.  Qi 

seminary  for  the  instruc-       CC/ oCCca^ttt-'^/a. 
tion    of   pious    ministers, 

were  not  disappointed.  According  to  his  published 
letters  the  best  ministers  in  Virginia  were  those  edu- 
cated at  the  college  and  sent  over  to  England  for 
ordination.  It  was  chiefly  the  foreign -born  and 
foreign-educated  ministers  who  brought  discredit  on 
the  church  in  the  colony.  His  conscientious  and 
faithful  discharge  of  his  public  trusts,  as  well  as  his 
amiable  character  in  private  life,  endeared  him  to 
all  viho  had  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance.  Dr. 
Dawson  died  and  was  buried  in  William.sburg  on 
July  24,  1752. 

STITH,  William,  the  third  president  under  the 
charter  of  William  and  Mary  college,  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  1707,  the  son  of  William  Stith  and  Mary 
Randolph,  "  daughter  of  William  Randolph  gentle- 
man," from  whom  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Marshall 
and  Robert  E.  Lee  were  descended.  He  studied 
first  in  the  grammar  school  of  William  and  Mary 
college,  and  subsequently  passing  to  England  he 
matriculated  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  May  21, 
1724,  and  received  from  the  university  Feb.  27, 
1727-28,  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  in  1730  that  of 
M.A.  He  also  studied  for  the  ministry  and  was  or- 
dained a  minister  of  the  established  church.  In  the 
year  1781  he  was  elected  master  of  the  grammar 
school  in  William  and  Mary  college,  and  chaplain 
of  the  house  of  burgesses.  Before  this  latter  body 
he  preached,  in  1752,  a  sermon  on  the  "Sinfulness 
of  Gaming, "  which  was  published  at  the  request 
of  the  general  assembly.  Previous  to  this,  in  June, 
1738,  he  was  called  to  the  charge  of  Henrico  parish, 
in  the  county  of  Henrico.  He  married  his  cousin, 
Judith,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Randolph  of  Tucka- 
hoe,  the  second  son  of  William  Randolph  of  Turkey 
island,  and  resided  at  the 
Glebe,  near 
the  seat  of  justice  1 
county  of  Henrico .  There 
he  wrote  his  history  of  Virginia,  which  was  printed 
on  the  only  printing-press  then  in  the  colony,  in 
the  city  of  Williamsburg.  He  qualified  as  presi- 
dent of  William  and  Mary  Aug.  14, 1752,  but  owing 
to  a  difference  with  the  governor,  Dinwiddle, 
he  was  not  appointed  commissary  as  his  predeces- 
sors had  been.  He  served.while  president,  as  minister 
of  York-Hampton  parish,  in  York  county.  The  full 
title  of  his  book  is  a  "History  of  Virginia  from  the 
First  Settlement  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  London 
Company"  (Williamsburg,  1747;  new  edition,  with 
bibliographical  notices  bv  Joseph  Sabiu,  limited  to 
250  copies.  New  York,  1866).  Hilliard  praises  his 
"accuracy,"  and  Dr.  Robertson  pronounces  him 
"the  most  intelligent  and  best-informed  historian  of 
Virginia."  Jefferson,  on  the  other  hand,  censures 
him  for  want  of  taste,  and  De  Toqueville  complains 
of  his  "diffuseness."  His  work,  as  he  acknowledged 
in  his  preface,  was  not  wholly  original.  He  died 
Sept.  19,  1755. 

DAWSON,  Thomas,  fourth  president  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  college,  and  brother  of  Dr.  William 
Dawson,  second  president,  .acquired  most  of  his  edu- 
cation at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  He 
studied  divinity  under  his  brother,  and  in  1740  went 
to  England  for  ordination.     In  June,  1738,  he  was 
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master  of  the  "Indian  School"  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  which  school  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  charity  of  Robert  Boyle  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  students.  On  Dr.  Blair's  death  in 
1743,  the  vestry  of  Bruton  parish  elected  him  their 
minister,  and  when,  during  the  presidency  of  Stith, 
the  office  of  commissary  became  severed  from  that 
— «  of    the   presidency  of  the 

f£..~^  n  e  Of  >»  -,.^.^^     college,  he  enjoyed  this  of- 
JAffTrvaJ    J)a.iV;fo7t,     Hce  also.  Unfortunately  for 

Mr.  Dawson  a  period  of 
great  dissension  in  religious  and  political  affairs 
now  set  m,  and  the  faculty  and  board  of  visitors  be- 
came rent  into  factions.  He  was  president  of  the 
college  from  1755  to  1761,  but  the  habits  of  intem- 
perance to  which  several  of  the  professors  were  un- 
fortunately addicted,  and  from  which  the  president 
himself  was  not  e.xempt,  produced  impressions 
which  affected  the  college  injuriously  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  was  mainly,  however,  the  question  of 
religion  that  caused  some  of  the  Virginia  youth  at 
this  time  to  resort  to  Princeton  and  Philadelphia 
instead  of  to  William  and  Mary  college.  The  Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians  and  Methodists  had  greatly  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  the  college,  which  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  favored  church,  was  regarded 
with  jealousy  and  distrust.  But,  in  spite  of  this, 
the  number  of  students  at  William  and  Mary  contin- 
ued to  increase,  the  number  being,  in  1697,  twenty- 
seven,  in  1736  sixty,  and  during  President  Thomas 
Dawson's  administration  about  100. 

YATES,  William,  fifth  president  of  William 
and  Mary  college,  came  of  a  family  of  ministers  who 
contributed  their  full  share  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion and  religion,  both  in  America  and  in  England. 
His  grandfather  was  Rev.  Robert  Yates,  who  was 
I  minister  of  Christ  church 

-/  ."  in  Gloucester  county,  Va., 
<IA£4  in  1699.  His  father  was 
Bartholomew  Yates,  who 
was  graduated  from  Brasenose  college,  Oxford,  Oct. 
21,  1698,  and  served  in  William  and  Maiy  college 
from  1729  to  1734  as  professor  of  divinity.  By  his 
pious  labors  the  latter  certainly  merited  the  eulogy 
of  President  William  Dawson,  viz.,  that  "piety  to 
God  and  beneficence  to  men  were  the  only  acts  of 
his  excellent  life."  The  three  sons  of  Bartholomew 
Yates  —  Bartholomew,  Robert  and  William — were 
all  educated  for  the  ministry.  The  two  former  were 
graduated  from  Oxford,  and  the  latter,  most  prob- 
ably, from  William  and  Mary,  where  he  was  usher 
of  the  grammar  school  imtil  1744.  In  that  year  he 
resigned  and  became  minister  of  Abingdon  parish,  in 
Gloucester  county,  Va.  On  the  death  of  Thomas 
Dawson  he  qualified  as  president  of  William  and 
Mary  college  May  10,  1761,  but  held  the  office  only 
three  years.  He  left  several  children,  one  of  whom, 
Elizabeth,  married  Rev.  William  Bland,  and  was 
ancestress  to  Gen.  Roger  A.  Pryor. 

HOBKOCKS,  James,  sixth  president  of  Wil- 
liam and  Maiy  college,  was  a  young  clergyman, 
who,  though  he  had  been  master  of  the  grammar 
school  for  only  two  or  three  years,  found  means  to 
carry  his  election  over  Richard  Graham,  who  had 
been  professor  of  mathe- 
(^  ^-^V^  /       matics  in  the  college  nearly 

LX«5<fei/  ^^ffTy^onA/  twenty  years.  The  politi- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection of  the  college  with  the  state  made  his  admin- 
istration one  of  strife  and  turmoil.  The  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Robinson  of  King  and  Queen  county  had  held 
the  office  of  commissary  since  Thomas  Dawson's 
death,  but,  dying  about  this  time,  he  was  succeeded 
by  President  Hoi-rocks,  who  at  once  became  involved 
in  the  controversies  leading  to  the  American  revolu- 
tion— such  as  :  the  disputes  relating  to  the  min- 
isters' salaries,  the  establishment  of  a  bishopric  in 


America,  and  the  famous  stamp  act.  Nevertheless, 
no  period  was  mol-e  prolific  in  great  names  at  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  One  name,  among  the  students, 
that  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  stands  out  in  bold  relief. 
Among  the  professors  we  read  of  Rev.  Gronow 
Owen,  considered  by  some  the  greatest  poet,  with 
the  exception  of  Ap  Gwilym,  ever  produced  by 
Wales;  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Henley  and  Thomas  Gwat- 
kins,  probably  without  equals  on  the  continent  of 
America  for  erudition  in  the  classics  and  Oriental 
lore,  and  Dr.  William  Small,  who  ranked  with 
Cooper  and  Darwin  as  a  scientist  and  natural  philos- 
opher. While  Harvard  still  continued  under  the 
charge  of  a  president  and  tutors,  and  had  but  one 
"professor,"  William  and  Mary  had  for  many  years 
prided  itself  upon  a  full  faculty  of  professors,  grad- 
uates of  the  Scottish  and  English  universities.  His 
health  failing  him  in  1771  President  Horrocks  sailed 
for  England  with  his  wife,  on  board  the  Savannah 
la  Mar,  leaving  John  Camm  to  represent  him  as 
president  of  the  college,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Willie  as  com- 
missary, and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henley  as  minister  of 
Bruton  parish  church,  which  several  offices  he  had 
united  in  his  own  name.  The  succeeding  year,  how- 
ever, the  "Virginia  Gazette"  announced  his  death 
at  Oporto  on  March  20,  1772,  describing  him  as  a 
gentleman  "well  versed  in  several  branches  of  learn- 
ing, particularly  the  mathematics,  and  eminently 
possessed  of  those  virtues  which  increase  in  value  as 
they  are  furthest  from  ostentation."  He  left  a  bro- 
ther, Thomas  Horrocks  of  Wakefield,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  a  sister,  Frances  Horrocks. 


CAMM,  Jolin,  seventh  president  of  William  and 
Mary  college,  was  born  in  England  in  1718,  tlie  son 
of  Thomas  Camm  of  Hornsea,  and  went  to  school  at 
Beverley,  in  York  county,  in  that  kingdom.  He 
matriculated  at  Trinitj"  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  June  6,  /f  Jf  /• 
1738,  as  a  "  subsizator. "  O^Mn,  l,a/ryit**. 
On  Aug.  24,  1749,  he  qual- 
ified as  professor  of  divinity  in  William  and  Mary 
college,  and  was  also  elected  minister  of  York- 
Hampton  parish.  He  was  the  last  of  the  colonial 
presidents  of  William  and  Mary,  and  succeeded  Hor- 
rocks as  head  of  the  college,  and  head  of  the  estab- 
lished church  in  Virginia.  He  was  a  man  of  inflex- 
ible courage,  and  led  the  clergy  in  the  "  parsons' 
causes "  against  the  people  and  Patrick  Henry,  of 
whom  we  catch  some  interesting  glimpses  in  the  let- 
ters of  Camm's  friend,  the  commissary  Robinson ; 
and  he,  with  Gov.  Dunmore,  in  whose  council  he 
sat,  represented  the  tory  element  in  the  colony  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution.  He  acted,  too,  as  treas- 
urer of  the  college  ;  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
clergy  who  met  in  convention  at  William  and  Mary 
college,  in  1754,  he  took  a  leading  part,  and  was  ap- 
pointed their  agent  to  solicit  the  repeal  of  the  act  of 
the  colonial  house  of  burgesses,  making  the  salaries 
of  the  clergy  payable  in  money  instead  of  tobacco. 
Mr.  Camm  went  to  England  in  behalf  of  the  clergy. 
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and  secured  from  the  privy  council  there  a  disallow- 
ance of. the  act.  But  the  j\iries  in  Virginia,  influenc- 
ed liy  the  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry  and  tlie  coun- 
tenauce  of  Gov.  Dinwiddie,  who  hated  Camm,  gave 
nominal  damages,  and  President  Camm  again  ap- 
pealed to  the  privy  council.  But  in  1767  Lord  North, 
toPre.sident  Camm' s  disgust,  dismissed  the  appeal  on 
the  ground  that  the  action  had  been  wrongly  laid. 
This  closed  a  controversy  of  thirteen  years'  duration. 
In  1769  he  married  Betsy  Hansforcl,  daughter  of 
Charles  Hansford,  a  grandson  of  the  brother  of 
Thomas  Hansford,  one  of  Nathaniel  Bacon's  lieuten- 
ant.s.  On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Vir- 
ginia and  the  mother-country  President  Camm  would 
not  recognize  tlie  authority  of  the  new  government, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1777  was  removed  by  the  board 
of  visitors,  now  largely  dominated  by  native-born 
Virginians.  He  died  the  following  year,  and  his 
wife  a  year  later.  He  has  numerous  descendants  in 
Virginia.  According  to  the  inventory  of  his  estate, 
he  died  worth  £7,2.58  10s.,  in  personal  property. 

MADISON,  James,  eighth  president  of  William 
and  3Iary  college,  was  the  first  under  the  new  order 
of  things  brought  about  by  the  revolution.  He 
was  born  in  Augusta  county,  Va.,  Aug.  37,  1749, 
the  son  of  John  Madison,  clerk  of  Augusta  county, 
and  a  supposed  descendant  of 
John  Madison,  a  common  ances- 
tor of  James  Madison,  president 
of  the  United  States.  <  He  went 
first  to  an  academy  in  Maryland, 
thence  in  1768  to  William  and 
Mary  college,  where  on  July  29, 
1772,  he  received  the  gold  medal 
awarded  as  a  prize  by  Lord  Bote- 
tourt for  classical  learning.  He 
was  writing  master  at  the  college 
until  May,  1773,  when  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  natural 
philosoijliy.  He  studied  law  un- 
der George  Wythe,  but  aband- 
oned the  profession  after  a  sin- 
gle case,  and  aided  by  £50  from 
the  board  of  visitors,  visited  Eng- 
land in  1775,  and  took  orders,  fn 
November,  1775,  he  again  at- 
tended as  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  at  the  college,  and  in  October,  1777,  he 
was  prcsi'deut  of  the  institution,  being  then  only 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Mi-.  ]\[adison  supported 
with  great  zeal  the  cause  of  tlie  revolution,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  member  of 
the  college  visitors,  procured  an  entire  reform  of  the 
course  jjursued  at  William  and  Mary  college.  Under 
their  auspices  the  elective  system  of  study  was  in- 
troduced, and  by  the  creation  of  the  chairs  of  medi- 
cine ami  law  the  college  was  made  a  university.  Dr. 
James  ^[cClurg  was  called  to  the  former,  George 
AVythe  to  tlie  latter,  and  George  Washington  was 
elected  chancellor.  Thus  the  college  became  the  first 
in  America  to  practice  the  elective  system  and  to 
support  a  chair  for  the  study  of  municipal  law. 
Madison,  after  peace  was  declared  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, was  made  first  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  church 
of  Virginia,  and  probably  this  fact  contributed  to 
the  distrust  with  which  the  college  continued  to  be 
treated  by  the  people.  The  Episcopal  church  in- 
herited in  a  great  degree  the  odium  of  the  old  estab- 
lishment, and  the  college  suffered  from  these  preju- 
dices, though  there  was  no  longer  any  legal  connection 
between  church  and  college.  Added  to  this,  as 
another  cause  of  depression,  was  the  fact  that  all  the 
old  laws  of  the  legislature  affording  revenue  to  the 
institution  were  repealed.  The  college  was  left  to 
its  unaided  resources,  which,  outside  of  the  fees  of 
the  studenis  whose  number  was  small,  coasisted  of 
the  crown  lauds,  without  much  value  at  the  time. 
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Bishop  Madison  gave  the  labors  of  a  life  to  the  col- 
lege. He  was  married  in  1779  to  Sarah  Tate 
of  AVilliamsburg,  a  granddaughter  of  William 
Cocke,  secretary  of  the  colony.  She  died  Aug.  20, 
1815,  leaving  one  son,  John  Catesby  Madison,  and 
one  daughter  who  married  Robert  G.  Scott,  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  of  Virginia.  A  brother  of  Bishop 
Madison,  George  Madison,  became  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky. Bishop  Madison  died  March  6,  1812.  His 
remains  lie  interred  in  the  chapel  of  the  College  of 
William  and   Mary. 

BRACKEN,  John,  ninth  president  of  William 
and  Mary  college,  was  a  clergyman  who  appears  as 
master  of  the  grammar  school  in  November,  1775. 
He  retained  the  position  until  the  grammar  school 
was  substituted  in  December,  1779,  by  a  school  of 
modern  languages  of  which  Charles  Bellini  was  ap- 
pointed professor.  At  the  Episcopal  convention  in 
May,  1786,  held  in  Richmond,  Bracken  received  ten 
votes  for  bishop.  He  was  for  many  years  pastor  of 
Bruton  parish  church  in  Williamsburg.  At  a  meet- 
ing held  July  20,  1790,  by  the  directors  of  the 
hospital  for  the  maintenance  and  cure  of  persons  of 
unsound  minds  in  Williamsburg  (the  oldest  insane 
asylum  in  the  United  States, 
established  1768),  Dr.  Brac- 
ken was  made  president  to 
succeed  James  Madison, 
who  was  then  in  England 
as  bishop.  In  1792  he  became  professor  of  "hu- 
manity" in  William  and  Mary  college;  on  Madi- 
son's death  in  1813  became  president,  and  in  1814 
was  elected  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  church,  an 
office,  however,  which  he  .declined  .the  following 
year,  probably  on  account  of  failing  health.  He 
died  July  15,  1818. 

SMITH,  John  Augustine,  tenth  president  of 
William  and  Mary  college,  was  born  in  Westmore- 
land county,  Va.,  Aug.  39, 1782,  son  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Smith  of  'Copel  Parish  in  that  county.  He  was 
graduated  from  William  and  Mary  college  in  1800, 
studied  medicine  and  settled  as  a  physician  in  New 
York  city.  In  1809  he  became  lecturer  on  Anatomy 
at  the  College  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  edi- 
tor of  the  '"'Medical  and  Physiological  Journal." 
In  1814  he  was  elected  president  of  William  and 
Mary  college.  The  faculty 
then  consisted  of  Dr.  J.  Au- 
gustine Smith,  president;  Wil- 
liam Nelson,  professor  of  law 
and  police;  Dr.  T.  Jones,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  nat- 
ural philosophy,  and  Ferdi- 
nand S.  Campbell,  professor 
of  mathematics.  Dr.  Smith 
was  the  first  layman  to  hold 
the  presidency,  and  in  1824  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  re- 
move the  college  to  Richmond 
as  the  best  means  to  rid  the 
college  of  its  ancient  popular 
disadvantages  and  enable  it  to 
make  a  new  start.  But  in  this 
Dr.  Smith  incurred  the  oppo- 
sition of  John  Tyler,  on  the 
board  of  visitors,  who  voiced 
the  local  feeling,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  was  then  busy  with  the  scheme  of 
founding  the  university  at  Charlottesville,  feared  the 
effect  of  the  removal  upon  the  liberality  of  the  legis- 
lature to  which  he  was  then  appealing  for  pecuniary 
aid  in  favor  of  his  pet  enterprise.  The  united  op- 
position defeated  Smith's  measure,  and  in  1835  he 
resigned.  He  resumed  practice  in  New  York  city, 
and  from  1831  to  1843  was  president  of  the  College 
of  physicians  and  surgeons.  He  published  numer- 
ous addresses,  lectures,  and  essays  including,  "In- 
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troductoiy  Discourse"  at  New  Medical  college, 
Crosby  street  (N.  Y.,  1837, 8vo);  "  Select  Discourse 
on  the  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System "  (1840, 
12mo);  "The  Mutations  of  the  Earth"  (1846,  8vo); 
monograph  upon  the  "  Moral  and  Physical  Science  " 
(1853,  12mo).  Dr.  Smith  edited  the  New  York 
"Medical  and  Physiological  Journal  "  in  1809,  and 
was  a  man  of  splendid  talents.  A  handsome  portrait 
of  Dr.  Smith,  the  gift  of  his  son  and  daughter,  resi- 
dent in  New  York  city,  hangs  in  the  colleee  library. 
He  died  Feb.  9,  1865.  &  J 
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"WIIiMER,  William  Holland,  eleventh  presi- 
dent of  William,  and  Mary  college,  was  born  in  Kent 
county,  JId.,  Oct.  39,  1782,  the  fifth  son  of  Simon 
and  Ann  Wilmer.  He  was  educated  at  Washington 
college  in  Kent  county  and  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Claggett  in  1808.  He  was  appointed  to  the  charge 
of  Chester  parish,  Maryland,  but  in  1812  he  re- 
moved to  Alexandria,  Va., 
Xjy*3>t^/      y.    V  where    he    had    charge    of 

t^l^      Af  ,    C^^t'Cuf^cY'       St.  Paul's  church.    He  took 

an  active  part  with  Meade 
and  other  young  ministers  in  resuscitating  the 
Episcopal  church  in  Virginia  and  ha,d  much  to 
do  in  securingthe  election  of  Dr.  Richard  Channing 
Moore  to  the  Episcopate.  In  1816  he  was  elected  to 
the  charge  of  St.  John's  church  in  Washington  city, 
but  declined  the  appointment.  In  1818  he  was 
president  of  the  Education  society  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  originators. 
In  1819  he  commenced  the  publications  of  the  Wash- 
ington "Theological  Repertory  "  and  furnished 
many  of  its  leading  articles  till  his  death.  After 
bis  removal  to  Virginia  he  was  delegate  to  every 
general  convention  while  he  lived,  and  in  1821, 1823, 
and  1826  he  was  president  of  the  House  of  clerical 
and  lay  deputies  of  that  body.  In  1820  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Brown  university.  In  1823 
he  filled  the  chair  of  systematic  theology,  ecclesi- 
astical history  and  church  polity  at  the  Theological 
seminary  near  Alexandria.  In  the  spring  of  1826 
he  was  chosen  assistant  rector  to  Bishop  Moore  in 
the  Monumental  church  at  Richmond,  but  he  de- 
clined the  call.  A  few  montlis  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  William  and  Mary  college  and 
rector  of  Brutoa  parish  church.  His  administration 
was  brief.  Dr.  Wilmer  married  three  times — first 
Harriet  Ringgold;  secondly,  Marion  H.  Cox,  and 
thirdly,  Annie  B.  Fitzhugh.  His  published  works 
were:  "A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Military 
Brigade  of  Alexandria,  July  4,  1813;  "  "  A  sermon 
before  the  convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Richmond" 
(1814);  "Episcopal  Manual"  (12mo,  1815);  "A 
sermon  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Claggett  of  Mary- 
land "  (1816);  ' '  A  Controversy  with  Baxter,  a  Jesuit 
Priest"  (1818);   a  sermon   entitled,    "The  Almost 


Christian;  "  a  sermon  on  "The  Anniversary  of  John 
the  Baptist "  (1820).  One  of  his  sons,  Richard  H. 
Wilmer  is  bishop  of  Alabama,  and  another.  Rev. 
George  I.  Wilmer,  was  for  some  time  a  distinguished 
professor  of  William  and  Mary  college.  He  died 
Aug.  24,  1827,  of  a  distressing  bilious  or  congestive 
fever  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  He  was  buried  under 
the  chancel  of  the  parish  church.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  irrespective  of  sect,  put  on  badges  of 
mourning,  and  defrayed  his  funeral  expenses.  A 
handsome  tablet  in  Bruton  parish  church  commem- 
orates his  virtues. 

EMPIE,  Adam,  twelfth  president  of  William 
and  Maiy  college,  was  born  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  5,  1785,  son  of  John  Empie,  of  Dutch  descent. 
He  was  educated  at  Union  college  in  that  place. 
He  married  Ann  Eliza,  daughter  of  Judge  Joshua 
Wright  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.  He  entered  the  min- 
istry of  the  Episcopal  church  as  assistant  minister  of 
St.  George's  church,  Hempstead,  L.  I. ,  in  1809 ;  and 
he  resided  there  till  1811.  Prom  1811  to  1814  he 
was  rector  of  St.  James's  parish  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C. ;  chaplain  and  professor  at  West  Point,  N.  Y., 
from  1814  to  1816,  and  again  rector  of  St.  James's 
parish,  Wilmington,  N.  C. ,  from  1816  to  1827.  After 
Dr.  Wilmer's  death  in  1827,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  William  and  Mary  college,  and  continued 
in  that  ofiice  until  July  6,  1836.  Under  Dr.  Em- 
pie  the  college  began  rapidly  to  revive  from  long- 
continued  depression.  The  old  jealousies  had  fallen 
into  the  background,  and  the  sale  of  its  formerly  un- 
productive lands  in  different  parts  of  the  state  had 
realized  a  considerable  endowment  fund.  In  1785 
the  endowment  fund  in  money  was  only  $2,503.44. 
In  1824  it  had  reached,  through 
judicious  sales  of  land,  the  sum 
of  $151,794.20.  In  1826,  the 
last  year  of  Dr.  Smith's  admin- 
istration, the  number  of  students 
in  attendance  was  twelve  only ; 
but  in  1836,  the  last  year  of  Dr. 
Empie's  term,  the  number  was 
sixty-nine.  Dr.  Empie  resigned 
the  presidency  of  the  college  to 
accept  the  rectorship  of  a  new 
church  which  had  been  built  in 
Richmond,  and  named  St.  James 
in  compliment  to  his  old  parish 
of  St.  James  in  Wilmington. 
There  he  continued  to  serve 
most  acceptably  until  the  year 
1853,  when.enfeebled  by  disease, 
and  having  nearly  attained  tlie 
allotted  age  of  man,  he  returned 
to  Wilmington,  to  die  among 
the  people  to  whom  he  had  formerly  ministered. 
He  published  a  small  work  on  baptism,  and  a  vol- 
nme  of  sermons.  The  manuscript  of  a  work  by  him 
on  "  tractarianism  "  is  believed  to  be  in  the  theologi- 
cal seminary  at  Alexandria.  He  died  Nov.  6,  1860. 
DEW,  Thomas  K.,  thirteenth  president  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary  college,  was  born  in  King  and  Queen 
county,  on  Dec.  5,  1803,  the  son  of  Thomas  R.  Dew 
and  Lucy  Gatewood,  his  wife.  His  father  was  a 
large  land  and  slave  holder  in  King  and  Queen 
county,  Va.,  who  liad  served  a  short  time  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  and  as  a  captain  in  the  war  of  1813. 
Thomas  R.  Dew,  the  son,  was  graduated  from  Will- 
iam and  Mary  college  in  1820,  after  which  he  traveled 
two  years  in  Europe.  On  Oct.  10,  1836,  he  was 
elected  professor  of  history  and  political  law  iu  Will- 
iam and  Mary  college.  The  chair  of  history,  which 
was  established  for  the  first  time  under  Rev.  Robert 
Keith,  in  1830,  was  developed  by  Mr.  Dew  into 
one  of  first  importance.  At  that  time  history  and 
political  science  were  scarcely  kuown  among  the 
studies  of  American  colleges.     In  1836  Mr.  Dew  be- 
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came  president,  and  the  college,  under  his  enlight- 
ened management,  achieved  a  degree  of  prosperity 
never  previously  known.  In  1840  the  number  of 
students  in  attendance  was  140.  The  time  was  one 
of  great  political  activity,  and  his  ' '  Lectures  on  the 
Restrictive  System,"  depicting  the  evils  of  the  tariff 
system,  were  very  popular,  not 
only  with  liis  students,  but  with 
the  Southern  public,  and  are 
thought  to  have  had  much  weight 
in  shaping  the  opposition  to  the 
tariff  laws  of  1828  and  1832.  His 
essay  in  favor  of  slavery  had  a 
marked  effect,  it  is  said,  on  the 
slavery  question.  But  his  great- 
est work  was  his  "Digest  of  the 
Laws,  Customs,  Manners,  and  In- 
stitutions of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Nations,"  embracing  lectures  de- 
livered to  his  class.  Dr.  Herbert 
B.  Adams  pronounces  this  work 
the  most,  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive c  ourse  on  history  of  which 
he  has  found  any  record  during 
this  earlj'  period.  Dr.  Dew  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  "South- 
ern Review."  In  1845  he  married 
Natilia  Hay,  daughter  of  Dr.  Hay 
of  Clarke  county,  Va.,  and  died  suddenly  on  his 
wedding  trip.  The  faculty  formally  bore  testimony 
in  their  minutes  that  it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether 
"  liis  wisdom  as  president,  his  ability  as  a  professor, 
or  his  excellence  as  a  man  was  most  to  be  admired." 
He  died  in  Paris,  France,  Aug.  6,  1846. 

SAUNDERS,  Robert,  fourteenth  president  of 
William  and  Mary  college,  was  born  in  Williams- 
bui'g,  Va.,  Jan.  25,  1805.  He  entered  the  University 
of  Virginia  the  first  year  of  its  eventful  career,  and 
took  the  law  course  of  lectures.  In  1833  he  was 
made  professor  of  mathematics  in  William  and  Mary 
college,  and  continued  in  tliat  position  after  his  ap- 
pointment as  president  pro  tern,  by  the  faculty  of 
the  college.  The  appointment  was  regularly  con- 
firmed by  the  visitors  on  Oct.  1,  1847.  The  faculty 
at  this  time  consisted  of  President  Saunders,  profes- 
sor of  mathematics,  Judge  N.  Beverley  Tucker,  pro- 
fessor of  law,  Dr.  John  Millington,  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  Charles  Minne- 
gerode,  professor  of  humanity, 
and  George  Frederick  Holmes, 
professor  of  history,  political 
economy,  and  national  law.  Prof. 
Saunders  was  the  son  of  Robert 
Saunders,  whom  Bishop  Meade 
represents  in  his  "Old  Families 
and  Churches"  "as  a  lawyer  of 
distinction,  and  highly  esteemed 
for  his  religious  character."  His 
father  left  Wilham  and  Mary  col- 
lege with  other  students,  to  join 
the  Continenta)  army  in  the  revo- 
lution, and  was  with  Gen.  Greene 
in  the  South.  A  personal  friend- 
ship grew  up  between  them,  which 
extended  into  the  next  genera- 
tion. Robert  Saunders,  the  son, 
traveled  in  Europe  with  Gen. 
Greene's  daughter,  in  Paris  met 
and  was  entertained  by  Lafaj'- 
ette,  and  became  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  mementos  of  Lafayette  and  of  Gen. 
Greene's  family.  The  admini.stration  of  Prof.  Saun- 
ders, however,  was  brief.  Dissensions  arose  in  the 
faculty,  and  it  was  deemed  expedient  at  the  end  of 
the  se.ssion  for  all  the  members  of  the  faculty  to  re- 
sign their  offices.  Mr.  Saunders  never  held  any 
further  connection  with  the  college,  but  his  career 
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of  usefulness  did  not  end  here.  For  a  long  time  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  the  "Eastern  luna- 
tic asylum,"  and  just  before  the  late  war  was  presi- 
dent of  the  York  River  railroad.  Throughout  his 
life,  until  disfranchised  by  the  U.  S.  government, 
he  was  variously  a  member  of  the  legislature,  mayor, 
magistrate,  city  councilman  of  Williamsburg,  and 
vestryman  of  Bruton  parish.  In  the  late  war  he 
was  offered  a  regiment,  but  did  not  feel  equal  to  the 
hardships  of  active  service,  and  took  the  position  of 
captain  in  the  quartermaster's  department  of  the 
Confederate  service,  and  was  most  industrious  and 
energetic.  He  died  Sept.  11,  1868,  leaving  by  his 
wife,  Lucy  Page,  daughter  of  Gov.  John  Page  of 
Rosew-ell,  eight  children. 

JOHNS,  John,  fifteenth  president  of  AVilliam 
and  Mary  college,  was  born  in  New  Castle,  Del., 
July  10,  1796,  the  second  son  of  Kensey  and  Ann 
Van  Dyke  Johns.  In  1813,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
entered  Princeton  college.  New  Jersey,  and  was 
graduated  in  1806,  in  the  same  class  with  Bishop 
Mcllwaiue,  of  Ohio,  Gov.  McDowell,  of  Virginia, 
Dr.  John  McLean,  president  of  New  Jersey  college, 
and  Prof.  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.  He  studied  for  the 
ministry,  and  his  first  parish  was  All  Saints,  Fred- 
erick, Md.  Entering  upon  the  charge  of  that  parish 
in  1819,  he  remained  there  until 
called  in  1839  to  the  rectorship 
of  Christ  church,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Here  he  remained,  his 
ministry  blessed  with  great  suc- 
cess, until  he  was  elected  to  be 
as.sistant  bishop  of  Virginia, May 
21,  1842.  He  was  still  holding 
this  position  when  he  was  elect- 
ed president  of  William  and 
Mary  college.  As  reorganized 
the  faculty  consisted  in  1849  of 
John  Johns,  president  and  pro- 
fessor of  moral  and  intellectual 
philosophy;  Benjamin  S. Ewell, 
professor  of  mathematics;  Na- 
thaniel B.  Tucker,  professor  of 
law;  William  F.  Hopkins,  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry; Dr. Silas Totten,  pro 
fessor  of  moral  and  intellectual 
science;  Henry  A.  Washington,  professor  of  history 
and  political  economy,  and  J.Morgan  Snead,  profes 
sor  of  humanity.  Tlie  number  of  students  steadily  rose 
from  twenty-one  in  1849-50  to  eighty -two  in  1853-54, 
and  when  on  March  31,  1854,  Bishop  Johns  sent  his 
letter  of  leave-taking  to  the  faculty,  he  could  say  with 
truth  that  he  could  ' '  retire  without  solicitude  as  to  the 
future  of  the  college."  He  was  a  man  of  rare  pulpit 
ability  and  extensive  scholastic  attainments.  In  1834 
he  received  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  from  Cohunbia 
college,  and  from  the  University  of  New  York,  and 
in  the  year  1855  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  college.  He  was  descended  from 
distinguished  ancestors.  His  father  was  chief  justice 
of  the  state  of  Delaware,  and  on  the  maternal  side 
his  grandfather  was  Gov.  Nicholas  Van  Dyke,  who 
served  many  years  in  congress,  and  was  the  second 
president  of  the  commonwealth  of  Delaware.  He 
was  thrice  married:  fiist  to  Juliana  Johnson,  of 
Frederick,  Md.,  second  to  Jane  Shaaf,  of  George 
town,  D.  C,  and  third  to  Mrs.  Southgate,  who  sur- 
vives him.  Bishop  Johns  retired  to  his  residence 
near  Alexandria,  and  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Meade 
in  1863  he  succeeded  to  the  olHce  of  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  A  long  period  of  usefulness  eusued,  and  at 
length  on  Apr.  6,  1876,  he  died  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age. 

EWELL,  Benjamin  Stoddert,  sixteenth  presi- 
dent of  William  and  Mary  college,  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington  City  June  10,  1810,  the  son  of  Dr.  Thomas 
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Ewell,  Prince  William  county,  Va.,  and  of  Elizabeth 
Stoddert,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Stoddert, 
first  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  a  descendant  of 
the  Bladens,  Taskers  and  Lowndes  of  Maryland.  He 
first  attended  the  preparatory  department  of  George- 
town college.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  became  a 
cadet  of  the  U.  S.  military  acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1833.  He  was  made 
lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  reg- 
ular army  of  the  United  States, 
and  being  detailed  to  serve  as  as- 
sistant instructor  at  the  academy, 
acted  as  such  in  the  department 
of  mathematics,  natural  philos- 
ophy and  chemistry,  until  1836, 
when  he  left  the  army,  and  be- 
came an  assistant  engineer  on  the 
Central  railroad  leading  from 
Baltimore.  This  road  was  com- 
pleted in  1889,  and  Ewell  was  dur- 
ing-this  year  elected  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry 
at  Hampden-Sidney  college,  Va. 
This  position  he  filled  until  1847, 
when  he  was  elected  professor  of 
mathematics  and  military  science  at  Washington  col- 
lege— a  professorship  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution, 
and  of  which  Prof.  Ewell  was  the  first  incumbent. 
In  1848  he  was  elected  president  and  professor  of 
mathematics  by  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary.  He  accepted  the  profes- 
sorship, but  declined  the  presidency,  acting,  however, 
as  president  ^0  tern,  until  Bishop  John  .Johns  anived. 
After  Bishop  Johns  resigned  in  1854,  Prof.  Ewell 
was  elected  permanent  president,  and  filled  the  posi- 
tion until  1857,  when  the  faculty  was  reorganized, 
and  while  Prof.  Ewell  was  retained  as  professor,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  of  South  Carolina  was  chosen 
as  president.  He  declined,  and  Prof.  Ewell  was 
again  installed.  At  this  time  John  Tyler  was  elected 
chancellor,  the  first  since  Gen.  Washington.  In  1859 
the  main  building  of  the  college  was  accidentally  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  a  year  after  its  restoration  in 
1860,  in  September,  1863,  the  building  once  more  fell 
a  victim  to  the  flames,  kindled  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
Federal  army.  Previous  to  this  President  Ewell 
had  been  made  colonel  of  the  33d  regiment  of 
Virginia  volunteers,  and  later  he  was,  on  application 
of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  assigned  to  duty  as  as- 
sistant adjutant-general.  In  May,  1863,  Gen.  John- 
ston asked  the  Confederate  government  to  make  Col. 
Ewell  his  chief  of  staff,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general — a  request  not  granted  because  there  was  no 
law  authorizing  a  staff  officer  to  hold  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  After  the  war  was  over  Col. 
Ewell  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  college,  and  op- 
posed the  project  of  the  removal  of  the  institution  to 
Richmond.  The  burnt  buildings  were  restored,  in 
1869  the  faculty  was  again  organized.  Col.  Swell 
chosen  president,  and  Hugh  B.  Grigsby  elected 
chancellor.  The  cost  of  repairs,  and  the  pay  of  pro- 
fessors made  a  heavy  drain  on  the  endowment  fund 
which  the  fees  of  the  students  did  not  make  up,  and 
after  many  efforts  to  support  the  sinking  fortunes 
of  the  institution,  President  Ewell  was  compelled  to 
witness  a  suspension  of  the  exercises  in  1881.  The 
attempts  to  raise  money  in  the  North  by  personal 
subscription,  and  to  obtain  indemnity  from  congress 
had  also  failed,  and  the  college  seemed  sunk  to  its 
lowest  state.  After  seven  years  of  suspension,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  revenues  of  the  college  were  well 
husbanded,  it  was  determined  by  the  board  of 
visitors  to  apply  to  the  legislature  for  aid  to  connect 
a  system  of  normal  instruction  and  training  with  the 
college  course.     This  idea  had  been  a  favorite  one 


with  Col.  Ewell,  and  received  also  the  warm  en- 
dorsement of  Gen.  William  B.  Taliaferro  of  the 
board  of  visitors,  and  of  Judge  Warner  T.  Jones, 
also  of  the  board.  It  was  received  with  favor  by 
the  general  assembly,  and  a  bill  was  approved  by 
the  governor  March  5,  1888,  appropriating  annu- 
ally $10,000  to  the  support  of  the  college.  Under 
the  bill  a  reorganization  was  again  effected,  and  Col. 
Ewell,  having  declined  any  active  connection  with 
the  institution  by  reason  of  his  age,  was  elected 
president  emeritus — an  honor  which  he  still  (1893) 
enjoys.  Col.  Ewell  is  a  brother  of  Gen.  Richard 
Ewell,  late  of  the  Confederate  states  army,  and  re- 
sides near  Williamsburg  with  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Scott. 


TYLEB,  Lyon  Gardiner,  seventeenth  presi- 
dent of  William  and  Mary  college,  was  born  at 
"  Sherwood  Forest,"  in  Charles  city  county,  Va.,  in 
August,  1853,  son  of  President  John  Tyler  and  his 
second  wife,  Julia  Gardiner  of  New  York,  who  was 
a  descendant  of  Lyon  Gardiner,  commander  of  Port 
Saybrook  in  Connecticut, .  and  first  proprietor  of 
Gardiner's  island,  N.  Y.  He  went  to  school  to 
Andrew  Ferguson  of  Charles  city  county,  Va.,  and 
to  Dr.  Percy  G.  Meyer  of  Staten  island,  N.  Y.  In 
February,  1870,  he  entered  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  graduated  in  July,  1875,  with  the  de- 
grees of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts.  Then  he  studied 
law  under  John  B.  Minor  one  year.  While  at  the 
university  Mr.  Tyler  was  twice  elected  orator  of  the 
Jefferson  society,  and  obtained  the  scholarship  as 
best  editor.  After  leaving  the  university,  Mr.  Tyler 
was  elected  in  January,  1877,  professor  of 
lettres  in  William  and  Mary  col- 
lege, a  position  which  he  held  until 
November,  1878,  when  he  accept- 
ed an  invitation  to  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Here  Mr.  Tyler  was  head  of  a 
high  school  for  four  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  returned 
to  Virginia,  and  in  September, 
1883,  settled  in  Richmond,  where 
he  entered  on  the  practice  of  the 
law,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
politics.  In  1887  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates, and  among  other  impor- 
tant measures  was  patron  in  that 
body  of  the  bill  which  proposed,  .„  ,  ^^,^^^ 
as  we  have  seen,  to  appropriate  f/^  *  ^ 
annually  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  "■^^^'^^^    ^• 

the  support  of  William  and  Mary        <:  ~- — ,_ 

college.     He  had  the  satisfaction  ^ 

of  seeing  the  bill  made  a  law, 
and  in  August,  1888,  was  elected  president  of  the 
college  under  the  new  organization.  Though  some 
had  their  doubts  of  the  success  of  the  institution,  from 
which  the  current  of  patronage  had  been  long  di- 
verted, the  result  speedily  vindicated  the  action  of 
the  legislature.  The  new  faculty  consisted  of  Lyon 
G.  Tyler,  president,  and  professor  of  moral  science, 
political  economy,  and  civil  government;  J.  Leslie 
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Hall  (late  fellow  of  Jolms  Hopkius  university)  pro- 
fessor of  English  language  and  history  ;  T.  J.  Stubbs, 
Ph.D.,  professor  of  mathematics  ;  Lyman  B.  Whar- 
ton, A.M.,  D.D.,  professor  of  ancient  and  modern 
languages;  Van  F.  Garrett,  M.D.,  professor  of 
natural  science  ;  and  Hugh  S.  Bird,  L.I.,  professor 
of  pedagogics.  The  attendance  of  the  college,  since 
the  revival,  has  proved  the  largest  in  the  annals  of 
the  institution — the  number  rising  in  1891-92  to  176. 
The  legislature  at  the  session  of  1891-92  was  induced 
by  President  Tyler  to  increase  the  appropriation  of  the 
college  from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  The  fifiy-second 
congress  passed  a  bill  indemnifying  the  college  for 
losses  sustained  during  the  civil  war.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Richmond  Mr.  Tyler  was  one  of  the  two  chief 
founders  of  the  Virginia  mechanics'  institute,  Mr. 
Overton  Howard  of  that  city  being  associated  with 
him  in  the  work.  He  is  the  author  of  several  historic 
■works  :  "The  Letters  and  Times  of  the  Tylers"  (2 
vols. ;  published  by  Whittet  &  Shepperson,  Richmond, 
Va.) ;  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "A  Few  Facts  from  the 
Records  of  William  and  Mary  College,"  read  before 
the  American  historical  association  in  1889;  "Par- 
ties and  Patronage,"  one  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons' 
"  Questions  of  the  Day  Series  ; "  "A  Few  Facts  from 
the  Records  of  York  County, "  a  paper  read  before 
the  American  historical  association  in  December, 
1891.  President  Tyler  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  tlie  Virginia  historical  society,  of  the 
American  historical  society,  of  the  American  philo- 
sophical society,  of  the  Maryland  historical  society, 
of  the  New  England  historical  and  genealo.sical  so- 
ciety, of  the  Pennsylvania  historical  society,  etc. 
He  married,  in  18'f8,  Annie  B.  Tucker,  daugh- 
ter of  Co!.  St.  George  Tucker,  deceased,  late  of  the 
Confederate  states  army.  He  is  editor,  in  connection 
with  his  college  duties  as  president,  of  the  "William 
and  Mary  Quarterly  Historical  Papers. " 

AVERY,  Isaac  Wheeler,  lawyer,  iournalist, 
and  historian,  was  born  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  May 
2,  1837.  His  father  traced  lineage  to  1359  in  Eng- 
land, and  one  progenitor  wedded  a 
granddaughter  of  John  Winthrop, 
the  famous  colonial  governor  of 
Massachusetts.  His  mother,  Mary 
M.  King,  was  of  a  family  noted  in 
New  York's  early  annals,  and  moved 
to  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1845.  He  was 
tiuiglit  by  a  famous  teacher,  Rev. 
Geo.  White,  a  noted  historian  of 
Georgia,  and  was  graduated  from 
Oglethorpe  university,  Ga.,  in  1854; 
taking  at  fourteen  first  sophomore 
prize  for  eloquence.  He  taught 
school  a  year  at  seventeen,  and  was 
legislative  correspondent  at  nineteen 
of  the  two  leading  democratic  dailies 
of  the  state.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Savannah  in  1860,  and  began 
practice.  He  helped  capture  Port 
Pulaski  January,  1861,  and  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  tlie  first  company  for  the  war,  8th  Geor- 
gia infantry,  and  served  to  the  end.  After  fighting  in 
the  first  Bull  Run  battle,  he  became  captain,  major, 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel  of  cavalry  in  the 
West,  commanding  a  brigade  the  last  year.  After  the 
war  Col.  Avery,  penniless,  made  his  first  money  on  a 
cross-tie  contract,  and  removing  to  Dalton,  Ga,,  in 
1866,  began  successful  law  practice.  He  wrote  a 
"Digest  of  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court  Reports" 
in  1866,  subscribed  for  by  the  legislature.  He  went 
in  1867  to  the  first  post-war  state  democratic  conven- 
tion, and  wrote  the  platform.  He  moved  to  Atlanta 
in  1869  ;  was  chief  editor  of  the  Atlanta  "Constitu- 
tion "  for  years  ;  was  delegate-at-large  to  the  presi- 
dential democratic  convention  in  1872,  and  on  the 
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platform  committee  ;  member  of  the  state  democratic 
executive  committee,  and  its  secretary  the  same  year; 
was  secretary  Georgia  executive  department,  1877-83, 
under  governors  Colquitt,  Boynton,  and  Alexander 
H.  Stephens;  published  a  "History  of  Georgia"  in 
1881  ;  bought,  in  1875,  the  Atlanta  "Herald,"  sell- 
ing on  account  of  ill  health  in  1876;  started  and  ran 
the  "Evening  Capitol"  for  one  year,  carrying  pro- 
hibition in  Atlanta  the  only  time,  then  selling  out ; 
was  in  1886  strongly  urged  for  U.  S.  minister  to 
Austria ;  was  in  1887-89  chief  of  the  public  debt 
division,  U.  S.  treasury ;  was  pressed  by  many 
senators  for  U.  S.  appraiser  in  1890  ;  and  the  same 
year  became  the  associate  editor,  for  Georgia,  of 
the  "National  Cyclopsedia  of  American  Biography." 
Col.  Avery  was  a  valuable  officer,  noted  for  skill, 
coolness,  and  daring.  He  was  captured  by  Sheridan 
in  1862,  and  specially  exchanged  under  flag  of  truce 
from  Beauregard  to  Halleck  at  Corinth,  and  received 
a  shot  through  the  stomach  and  spine  at  New  Hope 
Church  battle  which  was  declared  mortal,  and  kept 
him  on  crutches  most  of  his  life.  Gen.  Joe  Johnston 
in  his  "  Narrative  "  noted  the  fact  of  his  retaining  his 
command  while  thus  wounded.  Gen.  Beauregard 
complimented  him  by  special  order  for  valuable 
scouting.  Maj.-Gen.  Wharton  wrote  that  there  was 
"no  better  officer"  in  his  division.  Lieut. -Gen. 
Wheeler  officially  reported  him  a  "  gallant  and  dis- 
creet officer."  Col.  Avery  wields  a  strong  and 
scholarly  pen.  During  the  reconstruction  period 
he  started  the  Atlanta  "Constitution,"  and  he  in- 
ducted into  journalism  Henry  W.  Grady,  who  con- 
tinued the  work.  Just  after  the  war  society  was 
lawless,  and  men  given  to  abuse  in  public  issues. 
Col.  Avery,  since  then  a  devout  Methodist,  resolved 
to  correct  the  wide  evil  as  far  as  the  example  of  the 
leading  state  paper  could,  by  holding  others  lespon- 
sible,  while  avoiding  offence.  He  had  four  affairs  of 
honor,  forcing  men  to  undo  aspersion;  correcting  the 
evil  largely.  His  course  was  in  contrast  with  his 
gentle,  sunny,  home-loving,  land  courteous  spirit, 
but  under  the  code,  it  was  an  honest  anomaly  to 
duel  for  public  duty,  which  he  condemns  now.  As 
an  editor  he  combined  with  ability  and  fearlessness 
a  singular  justice  and  conservatism.  His  "  History  of 
Georgia"  was  called  by  the  northern  ]jress  a  "vivid 
epic"  and  "thrilling  chronicle."  His  wife,  wedded 
in  1868,  was  Emma  Bivings,  whose  mother  was  of 
that  family  which  gave  Ben  Cleveland,  the  "hero 
of  King's  mountain,"  to  American  history.  In  the 
spring  of  1892  Col.  Avery  began  the  movement  for 
the  establishment  of  direct  trade  between  south- 
ern ports  and  foreign  countries.  In  this  he  was  so 
successful  that  the  first  year  saw  several  lines  in 
operation,  notably  between  Brunswick,  Ga.,  and 
Liverpool ;  between  Charleston  and  Savannah  and 
the  Mediterranean  ports ;  betw-een  Savannah  and 
South  America,  and  between  Feruandina,  Fla.,  and 
London,  Eng.  Lines  to  Cuba,  to  Liverpool,  and  to 
the  Mediterranean  ports  also  were  established  from 
New  Orleans,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Port  Royal,  S.  C, 
and  Peusacola,  Fla.,  all  of  which  were  due  to  his 
energy.  He  died  at  his  home  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sept. 
7,  1897. 

ROBIMrSON,  Annie  Douglas  (Green),  author, 
was  born  in  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  Jan.  12,  1842.  Her 
first  published  poems  appeared  in  the  "Southern 
Literary  Messenger"  when  she  was  but  a  child,  and 
since  then  she  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
periodicals.  She  has  given  some  attention  to  the 
traditions  of  early  New  England  life,  and  of  her 
poem,  "The  Puritan  Lovers,"  Whittier  said,  "lam 
not  alone  in  regarding  it  as  the  very  best  New  Eng- 
land idyl  ever  written."  Mrs  Robinson,  whose  rao?» 
de  plume  is  Marian  Douglas,  is  very  popular  as  a 
writer  for  young  people.  ^A  story  of  1776,  entitled 
"  Peter  and  Polly,"  was  published  in  1876. 
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^„^^^- H^^^  Jonathan,  soldier,  and  first  su- 
permtendent  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  was  born 
m  Boston,  Mass  May  36,  1750.  His  father,  Jona- 
thaii  Wilhams/bemg  a  well-to-do  merchant,  the  boy 
received  a  good  English  education  in  the  best  schools 
of  the  time  and  place,  but  at  an  early  age  was  placed 
n  his  father  s  counting-house.  He  was  ambitious  to 
learn,  however,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  study 
gaming  thereby  considerable  proficiency  in  the  clas- 
sics and  a  wntmg  and  speaking  acquaintance  with 
the  French  language.  His  position  in  a  mercantile 
countuig-house  giving  him  opportunities  for  travel 
w  '"''?^?'  mmber  of  voyages  to  Europe  and  the 
West  India  islands;  and  it  is  said  that  his  business 
letters  displayed  careful  observation  and  unusual 
maturity  of  judgment.  In 
1770,  when  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  made  a  voyage  to 
England  in  company  with 
a  brother  and  an  uncle,  John 
Williams,  who  had  been  a 
local  commissioner  under 
the  British  government. 
Jonathan  was  a  grand- 
nephew  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, who  at  this  time  was  in 
England,  and  who  took  the 
young  man  into  his  own 
home  during  his  stay  in  that 
country.  Three  years  later 
he  again  made  the  voyage 
to  England  in  custody  of 
letters  to  Franklin,  bear- 
ing on  the  political  rela- 
tions existing  between  Eng- 
laTl  and  America,  and  on  his  return  voyage 
Franklin  intrusted  to  him  his  replies.  These  con- 
fidences brought  the  young  man  into  acquaintance 
with  the  most  prominent  personages  of  the  time,  by 
whom,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  he  was  considered  a  fit 
companion  in  mental  cultivation  and  resources.  In 
a  letter  to  his  father,  dated  September,  1774,  he  said: 
"With  regard  to  politics,  nothing  has  occurred,  nor 
do  I  think  anything  will  happen  till  the  parliament 
sits,  when  I  dare  say  there  will  be  waiTQ  work,  and 
I  have  great  hope  that  American  affairs  will  wear  a 
better  aspect,  for  the  ministry,  I  have  reason  to  think, 
will  find  a  greater  opposition  than  they  expect. 
Unanimity  and  firmness  must  gain  the  point.  I  can't 
help  repeating  it,  though  I  have  written  it  twenty 
times  before.  The  newspapers,  which  used  to  be  the 
vehicles  of  all  kinds  of  abuse  on  the  poor  Bostonians, 
are  now  full  of  pieces  in  our  favor.  Only  here  and 
there  an  impertinent  scribbler,  .like  an  expiring  can- 
dle flashing  from  the  socket,  shows  by  his  garrulity 
the  weakness  of  his  cause,  and  the  corniptness  of  his 
heart."  In  1775  Mr.  Williams  made  a  short  visit  to 
France.  In  letters  written  at  that  time  he  refers  to 
the  interest  felt  throughout  France  in  the  disputes 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  as  follows: 
"  They  suppose  England  to  have  arrived  at  its  pin- 
nacle of  glory,  and  that  the  empire  of  America  will 
rise  on  the  mins  of  this  kingdom,  and  I  really  be- 
lieve that  when  we  shall  be  involved  in  civil  war  they 
will  gladly  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  renewing 
their  attacks  on  an  old  enemy,  whom  they  imagine 
will  be  so  weakened  by  its  intestine  broils  as  to  be- 
come an  easy  conquest."  In  1777  Mr.  Williams  was 
appointed  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Nantes.  In  September, 
1779,  he  was  married,  in  the  house  of  the  Dutch  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  to  Marianne,  daughter  of  William 
Alexander,  of  Edinburgh.  In  1783  Mr.  Williams 
received  a  commission  from  the  farmers-general  of 
France  to  supply  them  with  tobacco,  which  was  then, 
as  it  still  is,  a  government  monopoly.  He  then  set- 
tled at  Saint  Germain,  where  he  continued  to  reside 


until  1785,  when  he  returned  with  Dr.  Franklin  to 
the  United  States.  In  1790  he  settled  with  his  fam- 
ily near  Philadelphia,  purchasing  a  country-seat  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  mathematics,  botany,  medicine, 
and  the  law,  and  becoming  a  sufliciently  proficient 
lawyer  to  be  made  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  in  Philadelphia,  which  position  he  held  for 
several  years.  While  in  France  he  had  devoted 
much  time  and  thought  to  the  subject  of  fortification, 
and,  after  having  aided  in  quelling  the  whiskey  in- 
surrection in  western  Pennsylvania,  he  was  appoint- 
ed major  of  the  3d  regiment  of  artillery  and  engineers 
in  the  regular  army.  During  the  winter  of  1803  he 
was  made  inspector  of  fortifications,  and  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  post  at  West  Point,  where  his 
duties  included  instniction  in  the  subjects  with  which 
he  was  familiar.  The  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  was  finally  organized  in  1803,  and  Maj.  Wil- 
liams was  appointed  its  first  superintendent.  The  act 
of  congress  which  established  it  was  passed  March  16, 
1803.  Washington  and  other  statesmen  of  the  time 
were  led  to  believe,  by  their  experience  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  that  the  country  needed  an  institution 
to  instnict  young  men  in  military  science,  and  partic- 
ularly to  fit  them  to  become  officers  of  the  army. 
The  West  Point  Academy  in  its  curriculum  combines 
the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  various  schools  of 
engineering,  and  other  military  branches,  in  foreign 
countries.  Its  graduates,  upon  receiving  diplomas, 
are  recommended  for,  and  usually  appointed  to,  the 
corps  or  arm  of  service  in  the  army  for  which  their 
qualifications  fit  them,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  second 
lieutenant.  The  institution,  having  no  endowment, 
is  maintained  by  annual  appropriations.  Its  build- 
ings, valued  at  $3,500,000  stand  upon  a  plateau  of 
160  acres,  elevated  180  feet  above  the  river,  and  flank- 
ed by  mountains  to  the  west  and  north.  The  natural , 
philosophy,  chemical,  and  ordnance  laboratories  are 
among  the  most  completely  equipped  in  the  country. 
Each  congressional  district  in  the  United  States  is 
allowed  one  cadet,  to  be  selected  by  its  congressman. 
One  is  also  allowed  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  one  from  each  territory,  while  ten  "at  large" 
are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States. 


Candidates  for  cadetships  must  be  between  seventeen 
and  twenty -two  years  of  age,  at  least  five  feet  in 
height,  and  in  good  physical  health.  They  must  be 
well  versed  in  the  English  bi;anches,  and  particularly 
in  the  geography  and  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  course  of  study,  which  embraces  mathematics, 
sciences,  and  everything  in  regard  to  military  en 
gineering,  ordnance,  discipline,  military  tactics,  and 
strategy,  occupies  four  years;  the  examinations,  which 
are  very  severe,  are  held  semi-annually.  In  addi- 
tion to  instruction  by  lecture  and  text-book,  the  ca- 
dets receive  thorough  training  in  riding,  fencing,  and 
artillery  practice.  Cadets  are  considered  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  from  the  time  of  their  en- 
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trance  into  the  Military  Academy.  Their  monthly 
pay,  which  was  at  first  twenty-eight  dollars  per 
month,  is  now  about  fifty,  and  on  this  sum  they  are 
required  to  support  themselves,  without  aid  from 
other  sources.  Each  cadet  is  required  to  pledge  him- 
self to  serve  the  United  States  eight  years  from  the 
date  of  his  admission,  unless  sooner  discharged.  The 
average  number  of  students,  since  1876,  has  been 
about  270.  In  connection  with  this  institution  Maj. 
Williams  rendered  most  service  to  his  country.  Un- 
der his  direction,  it  steadily  advanced  in  character, 
until  all  who  were  acquainted  with  its  regulations 
an'd  discipline  acknowledged  its  advantages.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  heroic  deeds  of  McRae,  Gib- 
son, Wood,  and  Macomb  had  so  largely  contributed 
to  an  honorable  peace  in  the  war  of  1812,  that  the 
military  school  became  a  source  of  interest  and  pride 
to  the  nation;  these  accomplished  and  intrepid  offi- 
cers were  first  taught  to  be  thorough  soldiers  by  Maj. . 
Williams.  In  April,  1805,  Williams  returned  to  the 
army  at  President  Jefferson's  request,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  and  the  position  of  chief  en- 
gineer, but  without  giving  up  his  superintendence  of 
the  academy.  His  abi-lity  as  an  engineer,  and  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  gained  in  France  and  Eng- 
land regarding  fortifications,  were  now  put  to  im- 
portant use.  He  planned  and  built  most  of  the  inner 
forts  of  New  York  harbor,  including  Fort  Columbia, 
Fort  Clinton  (now  Castle  Garden),  and  Castle  Wil- 
liams on  Governor's  Island,  which  was  named  for 
him.  It  had  been  promised  to  Col.  Wilhams  that,  in 
case  of  attack,  the  fortifications  he  had  constructed 
in  the  harbor  of  New  York  should  be  placed  under 
his  command.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812, 
seein^^  that  there  was  a  near  prospect  that  the  enemy 
would  invade  the  city,  he  claimed  the  fulfillment  of 
that  promise  in  vain,  and,  after  a  protracted  corres- 
pondence with  the  war  department  upon  the  subject, 
he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  Immediately  after  his  resignation,  however, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  New  York 
brigadier-general  of  the  state  militia.  In  the  autumn 
of  1814  Gen.  Williams  was  elected  a  member  of  con- 
gress from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  he  never  took 
his  seat.  He  was  for  many  years  vice-president  and 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical society,  to  whose  transactions  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor.  He  wrote  also  "The  Use  of  the  Ther- 
mometer in  Navigation"  (Philadelphia,  1799);  and 
translated  "Elements  of  Fortification"  (1801),  and 
Kosciusko's  "  ^MancEuvres  for  Horse  Artillery" 
(1808).     He  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  16,  1815. 

DANA,  Francis,  statesman  and  jurist,  was  born 
at  Charlestown,  JIass,,  June  13,  1743,  son  of  Richard 
Dana,  jurist  (1700-17'72),  who  was  a  leader  of  the 
JIassachusetts  bar.  Francis  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  college  in  1762,  and  studied  law  with 
Edmund  Trowbridge  of  Boston,  Mass.  Admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1767,  lie  at  once  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  that  city.  He  .soon  became  an  ar- 
dent opposer  of  the  mea.sures  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment against  the  American  colonies,  joining  the 
associated  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  and  acting  with  the 
foremost  of  the  patriots.  In  1774  he  was  a  delegate 
from  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  the  first  provincial  con- 
gress of  JIassachusetts.  The  year  1775  was  spent  in 
England  in  conference  with  persons  of  political  in- 
fluence, and  when  he  had  returned  in  1776  he  in- 
formed Gen.  Wa.shington  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  look  for  peaceful  relations  with  Great  Britain. 
From  .May,  1776,  to  1780,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  executive  council,  and  in  1776-78,  a 
delegate  to  the  continental  congress.  In  November, 
1776  he  was  elected  to  the  congress  which  framed  the 
articles  of  confederation,  and  was  re-elected  in  1777. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  congressional  board  of 
war  and  chairman  of  the  committee  charged  with 


reorganizing  the  U.  S.  army.  He  remained  in  the 
camp  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  with  the  other  members 
of  the  committee,  from  January  to  April,  1778,  and 
drew  up,  with  Washington,  the  plan  of  annual  drafts 
which  was  confirmed  by  congress.  With  Gouverneur 
Morris  and  William  H.  Drayton,  he  served  on  the 
congressional  committee  to  which  Lord  North's  con- 
ciliatory bills  were  referred  (1778).  On  the  report 
of  this  committee  the  advances  of  the  British  minister 
were  unanimously  rejected.  Dana  accompanied 
John  Adams  to  Paris,  as  secretary  of  legationj  in 
1779,  and  from  Dec.  19,  1781,  until  1788  he  was  U.  S. 
minister  to  Russia.  He  was  a  member  of  the  conti- 
nental congress  in  1784,  and  took  his  seat,  but  on 
Jan.  18,  1785,  Gov.  Hancock  of  Massachusetts  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court 
of  that  state.  He  was  elected  a  delegate  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  the  convention  that  framed  the  Federal 
constitution,  but  his  judicial  duties  and  the  state  of 
his  health,  which  had  been  impaired  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, prevented  his  attendance.  Dana,  however, 
strongly  advocated  its  adoption  in  the  Massachusetts 
state  convention.  Nov.  39,  1791,  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  and  served  as  such 
for  fifteen  years.  In  1797  he  declined  an  U.  S. 
embassy  (special)  to  France.  He  retired  from  the 
bench  in  1806.  Judge  Dana  was  a  founder  of  the 
American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  its  vice- 
president.  He  married  a  daughter  of  William  EUery. 
His  correspondence  while  in  Europe  will  be  found  in 
"Sparks's  Diplomatic  Correspondence,"  vol.  viii. 
Judge  Dana  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Apr.  25, 1811. 
EVANS,  Thomas  'Wyehe,  merchant,  was  born 
in  North  Carolina  Oct.  12,  1818,  the  son  of  David 
Lewis  and  Mary  J.  (Wyche) 
Evans.  On  his  paternal  and 
maternal  sides,  Mr.  Evans  is  of 
Welsh  descent,  his  ancestors 
having  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  sixteenth  century 
and  settled  in  Virginia.  His 
paternal  grandfather  and  his 
great-uncle,  Capt.  Evans,  serv- 
ed in  the  revolutionary  war. 
Mr.  Evans  was  first  employed 
in  business  as  a  clerk  in  a 
dry-goods  house  when  he  was 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
subsequently  removed  to  Nash- 
ville, 'Tenn., where  he  obtained 
a  position  as  clerk  in  a  i-etail 
dry-goods  store  and  remained 
there  several  years,  when  he 
commenced  business  for  him- 
self, which  he  followed  successfully  for  five  or  six 
years.  He  subsequently  enlarged  his  business  and  es- 
tablished the  jobbing  dry-goods  house  of  Evans  &  Co., 
which  he  conducted  successfully  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  when  he  was  doing  the  largest  job- 
bing business  in  Nashville.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  organized  the  jobbing  dry-goods  house  of  Evans, 
Gardiner  &  Co.,  in  New  York  city,  doing  business 
chiefly  with  the  southern  merchants  for  about  seven 
years.  Mr.  Evans  was  subsequently  connected  with 
several  dry-gopds  houses,  part  of  the  time  as  special 
partner,  for  about  ten  years,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  director 
in  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  Chattanooga  an(i  St. 
Louis,  .Evansville  and  Terre  Haute,  and  Mobile  and 
Ohio  railroads,  to  which  he  devoted  a  large  part  of 
his  time.  Mr.  Evans  attributes  his  success  in  life  to 
having  early  engaged  in  bu.siness,  which  he  followed 
for  about  forty  years,  to  his  close  application,  indus- 
try, and  the  strictest  integiity,  meeting  all  his  engage- 
ments promptly,  and  without  asking  those  he  owed 
for  extension  or  compromise,  notwithstanding  various 
financial  troubles.  - 
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G-AZZAM,  Joseph  Murphy,  lawyer  and  state 
senator,  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  2,  1842, 
son  of  Edwin  D.  and  Elizabeth  Antoinette  Gazzam. 
His  grandfather,  William  Gazzam,  an  English 
.iournalist  in  1792  through  the  resentment  of  the 
king  was  compelled^  to  seek  refuge  in  the  United 
Slates,  whose  rights  he  had  open- 
ly defended.  Settling  first  in 
Philadelphia,  later  in  Carlisle, 
and  finally  in  Pittsburg,  he 
served  as  collector  of  the  port 
under  President  Madison,  and 
died  there  in  1811.  His  father, 
Edward  D.  Gazzam,  fourth  son 
of  William  Gazzam,  was  a  prom- 
inent physician  and  lawyer,  in- 
fluential in  Pennsylvania  poli- 
tics. He  assisted  Salmon  P. 
Chase  and  others  to  found  the 
Free-Soil  party  at  the  Buffalo 
convention  in  1848,  was  its  first 
candidate  for  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  1856  was  elected 
to  the  state  senate.  His  mother, 
Elizabeth  Antoinette  Gazzam, 
was  a  daughter  of  Constantine 
Autoine  de  Beelen  (de  Berthoil) 
and  granddaughter  in  male  descent  of  Baron  Antoine 
de  Beelen  de  Berthoff,  Austrian  minister  to  the 
United  States  in  1783-87.  Josepli  51.  Gazzam  was 
educated  at  the  Western  University  in  Pennsylvania, 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  David  Reed,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Pittsburg  in  1864.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  State  Supreme  court  in  1867,  to  the 
United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  in  1869,  and 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  court  in  1870.  He  was 
member  of  the  common  council  of  Pittsburg,  and  state 
senator,  liemoving  to  Philadelphia  in  1879,  he  became 
director  of  the  Beech  Creek  railroad,  president  of  the 


Wilkesbane  &  Western  railway,  of  the  Caledonia 
coal  company,  of  the  Kenil worth  Inn  company,  and 
of  the  Keniiworth  Land  company  in  Nortli  Carolina. 
He  is  vice-president  of  the  Quaker  city  national 
bank  of  Pliiladelphia,  of  the  Etowah  Iron  company 
in  Georgia,  of  the  Dent's  Run  coal  company.  Deer 
Creek  coal  company,  and  of  the  Bloomington  coal 
and  coke  company  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  dii'ector 
in  the  United  Security  Life  Insurance  and  Trust 
company,  the  Spring  Garden  Insurance  company, 
the  Delaware  company,  and  the  People's  Passenger 
Railway  company,  all  of  Philadelphia,  and  also  di- 
rector of  eight  other  companies.  Despite  these  great 
business  interests,  Mr.  Gazzam  has  been  able  to  de- 
vote much  attention  to  literary  and  other  pursuits. 
He  has  been  three  times  elected  and  is  now  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  club,  a  prominent  republican 
organization  in  Philadelphia;  is  a  life  member  of  the 
Manhattan  Athletic  club  of  New  York  city,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  society,  the  Fairmount  Park 
art  association,  and  of  the  Horticultural  society, 
III.— 16. 


and  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League  club  of  Phila- 
delphia, of  the  Germantown  Cricket  club,  Philadel- 
phia Cricket  club,  and  member-at-large  of  the  Re- 
publican state  central  committee. 

GILBEBG,  Charles  Alexander,  merchant 
and  chess-player,  was  born  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  June 
17,  1835,  of  Swedish  ancestry.  While  he  was  still 
quite  young  his  parents  removed  to  New  York  city, 
where  he  received  his  early  education  and  entered 
the  class  of  1855  of  the  College  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  He  pursued  a  course  of  classical  studies  un- 
til he  was  half  way  through  his  serior  year,  when  a 
serious  illness  prevented  him  from  completing  Jjis 
studies.  On  recovering  his  health,  he  abandoned 
his  early  ambition  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  accepled 
a  responsible  position  as  clerk  in  the  then  imporl^mt 
dry-goods  jobbing  house  of  William  G.  Lane  6i  Co. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  the  firm  suspended, 
and  in  1862  Mr.  Gilberg  entered  the  counting-room 
of  the  firm  of  Thomas  Owen  &  Son,  which  was  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  commerce  with  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  America.  Upon  the  retirement  of  the 
firm,  seven  years  later,  the  name  was  changed  to 
Thomas  J.  Owen  &  Co.,  Mi-.  Gilberg  was  admitted 
as  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  in  1879  became  its 
managing  partner.  During  his  earlier  years  he  had 
devoted  considerable  time  to  music  and  games  of 
skill,  and  became  widely  known 
as  an  amateur  chess  player,  and 
a  collector  of  chess  literature.  He 
possesses  a  very  fine  chess  library, 
numbering  over  2,000  volumes, 
embracing  works  in  many  lan- 
guages, and  of  all  centuries  since 
the  days  of  Caxton.  In  1859  Mr. 
Gilberg  joined  the  New  York 
chess  club,  which  had  its  head- 
quarters in  the  Univer.sity  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  was  soon 
recognized  as  one  of  the  strong- 
est iilayers  in  the  club.  It  is  as 
a  problem  composer,  however, 
that  he  is  best  known,  his  fir.st 
problem  having  been  composed 
in  1861,  and  published  in  the 
New  York  "  Clipper."  His  pro- 
gress in  the  art  was  rapid,  and 
he  soon  ranked  in  the  public 
estimation  with  the  leading  problem  celebrities  of 
the  day,  a  position  which  he  has  always  retained. 
He  has  won  many  prizes  and  has  served  as  judge 
in  numerous  problem  competitions.  He  is  now 
(1892)  president  of  the  New  York  state  chess  as- 
sociation, and  of  the  Brooklyn  chess  club;  vice- 
president  of  tlie  United  States  chess  association; 
treasurer  of  the  American  chess  problem  association, 
and  honorary  member  of  several  chess  clubs.  In 
June,  1886,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  .of 
Commerce,  and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Maritime 
association  of  New  York  city;  a  director  of  the 
Brooklyn  choral  society,  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  political  and  social  science  of  Philadelphia,  and 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Trinity  historical  society 
of  Dallas,  Tex.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Man- 
hattan chess  club,  the  Metropolitan  museum  of  art, 
and  of  the  Museum  of  natural  history  of  New  York 
city.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  various  chess 
publications  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  has 
published  :  "The  Book  of  the  Fifth  American  Con- 
gress "  (1881);  "Crumbs  from  the  Chess  Board" 
(1890),  and  as  co-editor  with  Eugene  B.  Cook, 
"  American  Cliess  Nuts  "  (1868).  Mr.  Gilberg  is  of 
medium  height,  fine  proportions,  and  of  command- 
ing presence,  with  fair  complexion  and  dark  gray 
hair..  He  has  an  energetic  manner  and  a  frank  and 
open  countenance. 
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PATERSON,  Maj.  John,  was  bom  Feb.  14, 
1707.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Paterson  of  Wethers- 
field,  Conn.  His  mother,  Mary  (Talcott)  Paterson, 
had  been  twice  married,  her  first  husband  being 
a  cousin  of  Joseph  Talcott,  who  had  been  the 
governor  of  the  colony.  After  his  death  she  was 
married  to  James  Paterson.  The  son  received  the 
best  education  which  was  possible  at  that  time, 
and  even  when  quite  young  was  regarded  as  a 
man  of  great  promise.  As  his  tastes  were  entirely 
military,  he  was  educated  in  that  direction,  and  re- 
ceived a  non-commissioned  ofiicer's  appointment  in 
the  5th  company  of  the  trained  band  of  Parmington, 
and  was  shortly  afterward  promoted  to  be  lieutenant 
of  the  3d  company  of  Kensington.  He  was  a  man 
of  uncommon  ability  and  refinement,  and  soon 
showed  such  military  qualities  that  when  the  French 
and  Indian  wars  were  threatening  he  was  given  a 
captain's  commission  in  the  British  army  of  the 
colonies  under  Gen.  Wolfe,  in  which  he  rendered 
very  distinguished  services.  From  1746  to  1762  he 
was  one  of  the  best  and  most  loyal  officers  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown,  and  in  maintaining  its  suprem- 
acy in  the  American  provinces.  He  rendered  most 
efficient  services  in  the  capture  of  Canada  in  1760. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  military  ability,  his 
personal  bravery,  his  high  sense  of  honor,  and  his 
power  of  commanding  men  and  in  military  manoeu- 
vers  generally.  In  1761  an  army  of  British  regulars 
and  provincial  troops  started  for  the  conquest  of  all 
the  French  islands  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  as 
Spain  and  England  were  unfriendly  at  that  time,  it 
was  proposed  to  take  the  Spanish  West  Indian 
Islands  at  the  same  time.  Tlie  army  was  imder  the 
command  of  Lord  Albermarle,  who  had  under  him 
1,000  men  from  Connecticut,  500  from  New  Jersey, 
and  300  from  New  York  under  the  command  of 
Maj.  -  Gen.  Lyman.  Capt.  John  Paterson  was 
ordered  to  this  expedition  with  100  picked  men 
from  Parmington  and  Wethersfleld,  but  he  had 
shown  such  distinguished  ability  and  such  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  military  matters  and  such  skill 
in  the  command  of  men,  that  before  the  expedition 
started  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  major. 
They  took  Havana,  but  the  climate  was  so  fatal  that 
not  half  of  the  men  ever  returned.  Maj.  Paterson 
fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever  on  Sept.  5,  1762. 

PATERSON,   Maj. -Gen.  John,  was  born  at 
Parmington,  Conn.,  in  1744.    He  was  the  youngest 
child  and  only  son  of  Maj.  John 
and  Ruth  (Bird)  Paterson.  His 

frandmother  was  related  to 
oseph  Talcott,  who  had  been 
governor  of  the  colony.  His 
grandfather  was  a  native  of 
Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  where 
the  family  had  been  noted  for 
thrift  and  enteiprise,  and  their 
ability  and  skill  in  the  work- 
ing of  tin.  He  came  to  this 
country  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Maj.  John  Paterson,  the  father 
of  Gen.  Paterson,  was  a  man  of 
the  very  highest  probity  and 
honor,  and  was  a  very  brilliant 
officer  in  the  British  army.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the 
French  and  Indian  wars  of  the  colonies,  and  was 
with  Gen.  Wolfe  when  he  fell  at  Quebec.  He  died 
of  yellow  fever,  at  Havana,  on  Sept.  5,  1762.  John 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1762,  and  entered  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  was  almost  immediately 
made  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  town  of  Parmington. 
On  June  3, 1766,  he  married  Elizabeth,  only  daughter 
of  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Warren)  Lee,  of  Parmington. 
She  was  a  very  attractive  lady,  in  all  respects  fitted 
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to  be  a  helpmate  to  the  young  lawyer,  and  the  future 
general  and  judge,  who  did  so  much  for  the  early 
history  of  the  country.  She  lived  to  a  great  age, 
and  died  in  1841.  Early  in  1774  he  removed  to 
Lenox,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  where  his  ability  as  a 
leader  was  at  once  recognized.  He  was  chosen  clerk 
of  the  propriety  of  that  town,  and  made  selectman 
and  assessor  almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived  there.  On 
July  6th,  he  was  sent  as  a 
representative  of  the  town 
of  Lenox  to  the  Berkshire 
convention,  which  adopt- 
ed "the  solemn  league 
and  covenant "  against  the 
use  of  wares  imported 
from  Great  Britain  and 
the  East  Indies.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  see, 
as  a  lawyer,  that  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  British 
Crown  were  sapping  the 
liberties  of  the  provinces, 
and  was  most  active  in 
showing  the  people  that 
such  was  the  fact.  His 
influence  was  so  great  he 
was  elected  to  the  general 
court  which  convened  at 
Salem  on  Oct.  5, 1774,  and 

was  one  of  the  most  active  in  insisting  that  the  ' 
general  court  should  be  turned  into  the  first  pro- 
vincial congress,  which  made  the  revolution  possi- 
ble. This  congTcss  adjourned  on  Dec.  10,  1774.  On 
Jan.  30,  1775,  he  was  elected  to  the  second  provincial 
congress,  called  to  assemble  at  Cambridge  on  the 
first  day  of  February.  He  was  so  satisfied  that  no 
redress  could  be  had'  from  the  British  Crown  that  he 
organized  and  equipped  a  I'egiment  to  serve  in  the 
defence  of  the  country.  During  a  recess  in  the  ses- 
sions of  the  second  provincial  congress,  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington  reached  Lenox  on  Friday 
afternoon,  and  on  Saturday,  at  sunrise.  Gen.  Pater- 
son marched  with  his  regiment,  which  was  the  first 
one  in  the  field  after  the  battle  of  Lexington.  After 
the  adjournment  of  the  second  provincial  congress 
on  May  37th,  he  went  permanently  into  the  field 
with  his  regiment  and  remained,  serving  the  country 
without  interruption  until  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1783.  He  built  and  commanded  redoubt  No.  3,  at 
Roxbury,  and  saved  the  American  troops  from  an 
attack  in  the  rear  during  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  shortly  after,  he  was  complimented  by  Wash- 
ington on  account  of  the  distinguished  bravery  of 
himself  and  his  regiment  in  two  attacks  at  Lechmere's 
Point.  After  the  evacuation  of  Boston  he  was  or- 
dered to  the  North,  and  went  to  Canada,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  the  Cedars,  and  afterward 
at  Ticonderoga.  From  there  he  was  ordered  to  re- 
inforce Gen.  Washington,  and  crossed  the  Delaware 
with  him  on  the  eve  of  Dec.  25,  1776,  and  rendered 
most  efficient  service  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton.  On  Feb.  21,  1777,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  sent  to  Ticon- 
deroga, and  was  engaged  in  the  fortification  of 
Mount  Independence.  When  that  place  was  evac- 
uated he  fought  in  the  battle  of  Hubarton.  He 
then  went  to  Albany,  and  from  there  to  Sara- 
toga, and  rendered  most  efficient  service  in  the  vari- 
ous battles  of  Bemis's  Heights  and  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne.  In  the  winter  of  1777-78,  Gen.  Pater- 
son was  at  Valley  Forge,  and  was  one  of  the  wisest 
advisers  of  Washington.  He  undertook  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  left  wmg,  which  were  built  with  abil- 
ity and  efficiently  manned.  During  that  dreadful 
winter  he  was  everywhere,  and  always  active,  and 
rendered  most  efficient  sei'vices  in  bringing  up  the 
discipline  and  courage  of  the  army.     He  also  ren- 
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dered  efficient  services  in  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  afterward  in  the  Highlands,  where  he 
was  stationed  for  most  of  the  time  during  the  re- 
niamder  of  the  war.  He  was  the  youngest  member 
ot  the  court,  except  Gen.  Lafayette,  on  the  trial  of 
Andre,  to  which  position  he  was  appointed  with 
all  the  generals  in  that  vicinity.  Gen.  Washington 
knew  that  the  acts  of  that  court  were  to  be  scruti- 
nized and  critically  judged  by  all  the  governments 
of  the  world.  On  Sept.  30,  1783,  he  was  commis- 
sioned as  major-general,  and  in  December,  1783, 
he  retired  from  the  army,  having  been  in  military 
service  continuously  since  he  raised  his  regiment 
in  1774.  He  was  one  of  the  organizei-s  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati.  In  1785-86  he  represented 
Berkshire  county  in  the  general  court  of  Massachu- 
setts. In  1785  he  was  appointed  major-general  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
ward was  put  in  command  of  the  Berkshire  militia,  to 
put  down  Shays's  rebellion,  and  in  March  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  for  the  ser- 
vices rendered.  In  1791  he  removed  from  Lenox  to 
Tioga  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  almost  immedi- 
ately called  into  public  service.  He  represented  Tioga 
county  for  the  years  1792  and  1793  in  the  legislat- 
ure of  the  state  of  New  York.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  called  to  revise  the  constitution  of 
New  York  in  1801.  In  1798  he  was  made  judge  of 
Broome  county,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 
He  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  congress  in  1802, 
and  served  until  March,  1805.  In  congress  he  was 
the  same  active,  untiring,  efficient  man  that  he  had 
been  during  the  war,  looking  after  the  best  interests 
of  the  country,  and  always  mindful  of  the  needs  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  fought  with  and  under  him 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  On  returning  from 
congress  he  was  for  twelve  years  the  presiding  judge 
of  Broome  county,  his  term  of  office  ending  with  his 
life.  He  was  a  quick,  nervous,  active  man,  of  fine 
bodily  presence.  He  was  six  feet  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  height,  and  well  proportioned.  He  was 
diffident  and  retiring,  never  putting  himself  forward 
or  importuning  for  place.  In  all  his  relations  he 
maintained  the  strictest  probity  and  honor,  and  never 
forgot  that  he  was  a  gentleman.  He  was  eminent  as 
a  lavpyer,  was  a  useful  and  worthy  citizen,  and  held 
many  offices  of  trust.  He  was  as  just  as  a  judge  as 
he  had  been  active  and  efficient  as  an  army  officer. 
He  had  seven  children — two  sons  and  five  daughters. 
He  died  suddenly  at  Lisle,  N.  Y.,  in  the  full  vigor 
of  manhood,  in  pursuit  of  duty,  and  with  a  pro- 
found love  for  the  country  he  had  served  and  so  ably 
defended.  His  house  was  burned  shortly  after  his 
death,  and  all  his  papers  and  memoranda  and  por- 
traits were  destroyed.  Tablets  to  his  memory  were 
erected  in  the  Episcopal  church  in  Lenox  in  1887, 
and  a  granite  monument  in  that  town  in  1892,  by  his 
great-grandson,  Thomas  Bgleston,  of  New  York.  In 
1892  his  remains  and  those  of  his  wife  were  removed 
to  the  churchyard  in  Lenox,  and  they  now  lie  beside 
those  of  two  of  his  daughters  and  his  son-in-law.  He 
died  July  19,  1808. 

EGrliESTON,  Maj.  Azariah,  was  born  at  Shef- 
field, Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  Feb.  28,  1757,  son  of 
Seth  Egleston  His  ancestors  came  from  Exeter 
Eng.,  in  the  Mary  and  John  in  1630,  settled  in 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  and  afterward,  in  1635,  removed 
to  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  from  there  to  Sheffield.  As 
a  young  man  Azariah  was  active  in  procuring  sig- 
natures to  the  "  solemn  league  and  covenant "  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Berkshire  convention,  signed  by 
110  citizens  of  Lenox.  This  league  and  covenant 
contained  the  principles  of  the  American  revolution 
and  was  drawn  up  by  some  of  the  most  prominent 
men  of  the  county,  and  its  public  adoption  made  it 
like  household  words  to  the  men  and  women  of  that 
time.     He  and  his  three  brothers  enlisted  as  privates 


in  Capt.  Noble's  company  of  the  "Flower  of  Berk- 
shire," in  a  regiment  commanded  by  Col.,  after- 
ward Gen.,  John  Paterson.  He  served  in  this 
regiment  for  eight  months. "  He  then  re-enlisted  for 
a  year  in  the  same  company  and  served  i^art  of  the 
time  in  Canada  and  the  rest  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey.  On  the  35th  of  December,  1776,  he 
was  in  the  advance  guard  commanded  by  Col. 
Stark  in  the  taking  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton.  He 
was  in  the  battle  of  Princeton  and  assisted  in  cap- 
turing three  regiments  of  British  troops.  Previous 
to  leaving  Mount  Independence,  opposite  Ticondero- 
ga,  he  enlisted  for  the  war  as  a  sergeant,  and  in  1777 
he  served  in  the  campaign  against  Burgoyne  and  was 
in  both  of  the  battles  of  Bemis's  Heights  and  also 
at  Saratoga  when  Burgoyne  capitulated.  Soon  after 
the  battle  of  Germantown,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  ensign  in:  Col.  Vose's  regiment.  His  com- 
mission, dated  Jan.  1,  1777,  is  signed  by  John  Han- 
cock. In  1778  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth, 
N.  J.,  and  afterward  marched  to  Rhode  Island, 
and  was  in  the  siege  of  Newport  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  skirmishes  during  the  retreat  from  Rhode 
Island.  He  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant  in  1780. 
He  continued  in  the  service  of  the  government  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  going  to  New  York  in  December, 
1783,  and  from  there  to  West  Point,  where  he  com- 
pleted the  settlement  of  his 
accounts  as  paymaster  of  the 
1st  Massachusetts  regiment, 
and  on  March  4,  1784,  return- 
ed to  Lenox.  He  was  commis- 
sioned deputy  quartermaster- 
general  in  the  Massachusetts 
militia  under  Gen.  John  Pat- 
erson on  May  29,  1787,  by 
Gen.  John  Hancock,  with  the 
rank  of  major,  and  served 
with  the  same  rank  on  the 
staff  of  Maj. -Gen.  John  Ash- 
ley. He  was  a  friend  of  both 
Generals  Lafayette  and  Kos- 
ciuszko,  and  was  constantly 
associated  with  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, being  with  him  dur- 
ing the  terrible  winter  at  Val- 
ley Forge.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  his  signature  being 
the  twenty-second  on  the  Articles  of  Association, 
Gen.  Washington's  being  the  first.  His  constant 
association  with  Gen.  Paterson  during  the  war 
made  him  an  intimate  member  of  his  family  as 
well  as  of  his  staff.  He  married  Hannah,  daughter  of 
Gen.  Paterson,  Aug.  11,  1785.  For  thirty-five  years 
after  the  war  Maj.  Egleston  was  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Berkshire  county  and  was  distinguished 
both  for  his  public  spirit  and  private  hospitality.  He 
founded  the  school  there,  giving  the  ground  on  which 
the  Lenox  academy  afterwards  stood, .  which  he 
supported  for  many  years  at  his  own  expense.  Am- 
asa  Gleason  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  academy  and 
served  faithfully  many  years.  The  exhibitions  of 
the  academy  and  the  dinners  at  Maj.  Egleston's 
house  on  these  occasions  were  the  great  events  of 
Berkshire  county  for  many  years.  Up  to  1850  the 
academy  was  one  of  the  principal  educational  insti- 
tutions of  western  Massachusetts.  He  also  organ- 
ized the  Episcopal  church  in  Lenox,  was  the  first 
treasurer  of  the  parish  and  represented  it  for  many 
years  in  the  diocesan  convention  of  the  state.  His 
home  was  always  the  headquarters  for  army  officers 
and  men  of  law,  literature  and  learning  in  Berkshire 
county.  From  1796  to  1799  he  was  the  chosen  repre- 
sentative of  his  district  in  the  General  Court  (house 
of  representatives)  in  Boston.  In  1807-8-9  he  was 
elected  state  senator.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  As- 
sociate Juslice  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  which  office 
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he  lieM  until  after  the  war  of  1813.  He  died  Jan. 
12,  1833,  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  si.\ty-sccoud 
birtlidav. 

EGIiESTON,  Thomas,  mining  engineer,  was 
born  in  New  York  city  Dec.  9,  1832.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1854,  and  entered  upon  a 
scientific  course  at  the  school  of  mines  in  Paris, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1860.  Upon  his 
return  home  he  wa.s  appointed  in  1851  to  make  the 
mineraliigical  and  metallurgical  collections  of  the 
Smithsoman  Institute  in  Washington,  and  retained 
charge  of  the  work  until  1864.  In  1863  he  presented 
to  the  trustees  of  Columbia  college  plans  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  school  of  mines,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  cliair  of  mineralogy  and  metallurgy,  upon  the 
opening  of  the  institution  in  1864.  In  1866  he  made 
the  geological  and  agricultural  survey  of  the  first  100 
miles  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  and  in  1868  was 
appointed  conmiissioner  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  condition  of  the  fortifications  in  the  United 
Slates,  and  in  1870,  1878  and 
1885  he  inspected  and  reported 
the  condition  of  the  U.  S.  mint 
in  his  capacity  as  U.  S.  com- 
missioner. Prof.  Egleston's 
reputation  as  an  expert  on 
metallurgical  subjects  is  not 
confined  to  his  service  to 
the  government.  His  opinion 
has  been  sought  extensively 
tliroughout  the  United  States 
and  in  several  other  countries 
by  pi'ivate  enterprises  and  cor- 
porations on  points  in  furnace 
construction,  mining  opera- 
tions, treatment  of  ores  and 
similar  practical  enterprises. 
For  important  sei-vices  ren- 
dered at  the  I'aris  Exposition 
of  1867,  he  received  from  the 
French  government  a  bronze 
and  silver  medal.  In  1873  be  was  a  juror  of  the  Vienna 
Exposition.  Prof.  Egleston  has  contributed  largely 
to  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  mining  and 
metallurgy  in  this  country.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  both  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers  in  1871,  and  of  the  American  Metrological 
society.  He  was  also  one  of  tlie  original  members 
of  the  American  Society  of  jNIechanical  Engineers, 
as  well  as  of  the  American  Society  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers. For  many  years  he  was  the  first  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  Standard  Time  and 
Units  of  Measurement  of  the  Civil  Engineers,  and 
also  on  Units  of  ^Measurement  and  Uniform  Methods 
of  Testing  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers,  besides  be- 
ing a  member  of  numerous  other  scientific  commit- 
tees. In  1874  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from 
Princeton,  and  LL.D.  from  Trinity,  and  in  1890  he 
was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
from  France.  Since  1865  he  has  been  a  consulting 
mining  and  metallurgical  engineer.  Prof.  Egleston 
takes  an  active  interest  in  the  religious  affairs  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  being  a  member  of  the 
corporation  of  Tiinity  church,  New  York,  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Religion  and 
Learning,  and  a  lay  vice-president  of  the  Bible  and 
Common  Prayer  Book  society,  the  City  Mission  so- 
ciety and  of  other  religious  societies.  He  has  taken 
out  various  metallurgical  patents,  and  has  written 
over  100  pamphlets  and  original  inve.stigations  on 
subjects  connected  with  his  specialties.  He  pub- 
lished: "A  Catalogue  of  Minerals"  (1868);  "Dia- 
gram to  Illustrate  Crystallography  "  (1866);  "A  Com- 
parison of  the  Metric  and  English  Measures  "  (1868); 
"]\Ietall\Trgical  Tables  in  Two  Volumes"  (1869); 
"Lectures  on  Mineralogy"  (1871);  "A  Catalogue  of 
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Minerals  and  Their  Synonymes"  (1889,  1891,  1892), 
and  "The  Metallurgy  of  Gold  and  Silver"  in  two 
volumes  (1890). 

HACKETT,  Corcellus  Hubbard,  merchant, 
was  born  at  Tunbridge,  Vt.,  Apr.  20,  1889.  He  be- 
longs to  a  colonial  family,  and  descends  from  Capt. 
William  Hackett,  who  lived  at  Dover,  N.  U.,  1657. 
His  great-grandfather  and  great-great-grandfather 
early  took  part  in  the  American  revolution,  the  foi'- 
mer  being  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  In  1790  liis 
great-grandfather,  with  his  family,  moved  from 
Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  to  Tunbridge,  Vt.,  when  that 
section  of  the  country  was  a  vast  wilderness.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  remained  on  the  fai'm  of  his 
father  until  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  which  time  he 
left  his  home  to  make  a  place  for  himself  in  the 
world.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  never  had  but  the 
customary  three  months'  winter  schooling  per  year, 
excepting  one  term  at  the  academy  at  Canaan,  N.  H., 
at  which  institution  he  later  prepared  for  college. 
In  1860  he  entered  Dartmouth 
college,  but  ill  health,  superin- 
duced by  hard  work,  changed 
all  his  plans  for  a  liberal  educa- 
tion and  a  professional  life.  With 
returning  health,  after  many  dis- 
couragements, he  became  inter- 
ested in  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
for  seventeen  years  he  was  in 
business  in  Boston,  retiring  in 
1882  with  what  he  then  thought 
a  competence.  He  sustained  se- 
vere losses  at  the  great  fire  in 
Boston  in  1872,  which  devastated 
so  large  a  jjart  of  the  business  sec- 
tion of  that  city.  His  stock,  val- 
ued at  sevei'al  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  was  burned,  but  notwith- 
standing this  great  calamity,  he 
secured  otberpremises  before  the 
fire  was  extinguished,  and  was 
the  following  week  in  New  York  making  extensive 
purchases.  Every  consideration,  and  great  sympathy 
was  shown  by  the  commission  bouses,  and  no  ques- 
tions were  asked  as  to  impairment  of  the  resources 
of  his  firm,  and  all  obligations  were  promptly  met. 
Upon  his  retirement  from  business  in  1882,  he  trav- 
eled abroad  with  his  family  for  about  two  years,  visit- 
ing the  principal  points  of  interest  in  England,  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  and  Switzei-land.  In  1885 
inducements  were  oifered  him  to  move  to  New  York, 
where  he  organized  the  house  of  Hackett,  Carhart  & 
Co.,  in  which  relation  he  continues  to  enjoy  the 
reputation  which  liad  preceded  him  to  the  metropo- 
lis. In  1865  Mr.  Hackett  married  Helen  L.,  daugh- 
ter of  Albert  Humphrey,  of  Weymouth,  Mass., 
whose. ancestors  wei-e  among  the  first  settlers  of  the 
Weymouth  colony,  which  town  is  second  only  to 
Plymouth  in  date  of  settlement.  Mr.  Hackett  is  a 
republican  in  politics,  and  believes  that  the  true 
prosperity  of  the  country  depends  upon  the  triumph 
of  the  principles  of  that  party.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  West  Presbyterian  church.  Forty-second  street, 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  commerce  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  is  identified  with  numerous  com- 
mercial, financial,  and  charitable  enterprises. 

HIIiliAKD, George  Stillman,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Machias,  Me.,  Sept.  22,  1808.  His  college  course 
was  completed  at  Harvard,  followed  by  admission 
to  the  bar.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  state  senate  in 
1850.  Lectures  and  addresses  also  brought  him  be- 
fore the  public.  He  became  solicitor  of  Boston,  and 
subsequently  joired  the  editorial  staff  of  the  "Chris- 
tian Register  "and  the  "Jurist,"  being  associated 
in  the  latter  with  Charles  Sumner.  He  died  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Jan.  21,  1879. 
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riSK,    George    Clement,   manufacturer,   was 
bora  at  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  Marcli  4,  1831,  the  son  of 
Thomas  T.  and  Emily  (Hlldreth)  Fisk.     Mr.  Fisk 
received  his  education  at  the  public  schools  in  his 
native  town,  and  in  1852  removed  to  Springfield, 
Mass.,  where  he  obtained  a  position  as  bookkeeper 
for  T.  ^Y.  ^V'ason,  car  builder. 
On   .Tune  7,  1853,  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Mr.  Fisk  married  Maria 
E.,  daughter  of  Daniel  H.  and 
ilartha  J.  Ripley,  and  has  two 
children.     When  Mr.  Fisk  en- 
tered the  employ  of  T.  "W.  Wason 
it  was  on  a  very  small  salary, 
but  the  company  soon  recogniz- 
ed his   ability,  gradually  pro- 
moted him,  and  in  1854  he  was 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
film.     Ou  the  reorganization  of 
the  company  in   1862,  he  was 
elected  treasurer ;    in    1869   he 
was  made  vice-president  of  the 
company,  and  in  1871  was  elect- 
ed   president,    wliicli  offlce  he 
still    holds    (1892)    after    forty 
years'     continuous     connection 
He   is  also    president  of  the 
Springfield  steam  power  company;  president  of  the 
Fisk  Manufacturing  company,  and  proprietor  of  the 
Biightwood  paper  mills  in  New  Hampshire.     Mr. 
Fisk  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  perse- 
verance in  the  face  of  obstacles.     Born  in  a  small 
New  England  town,  almost  in  obscurity,  and  start- 
ing In  life  with  many  disadvantages,  he  has  worked 
liimself  up  to  the  highest  positions  of  financial  trust 
and  importance.     He  is  highly  respected,  and  is  often 
referred  to  as  an  example  of  whal  young  men  may 
become  if  they  possess  real  worth  and  merit. 

HENDTIICKS,  Francis,  merchant  and  banker, 
was  born  in  Kingston,  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
23,  1834,  of  Dutch  Huguenot  parentage,  his  ances- 
tors, on  both  his  father's  and  mother's  side,  having 
come  to  this  country  from  Holland  before  the  year 
1700.     He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and 
at  Albany  academy.     His  father  died  when  he  was 
seven  years  old,  and  he  was  early  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources.     In  1850,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
went  to  the  city  of  Rochester  and  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits.     In  1861  he 
removed  to  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse, where  he  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  large  and  pros- 
perous business.      Although 
always  an  earnest  and  active 
republican,  it  was  not  until 
1877  that  he  entered  political 
life.      In  that  year  he  was 
appointed   a  member  of  the 
board  of  fire  commissioners, 
serving  in  that  capacity  for 
two  years.     In  1880  he  was 
unanimously  nominated  for 
mayor,  and  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority.   At  the  end  of 

the  term  he  was  renominated 
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represent  the  second  district  01 
Onondaga  county  in  the  legis- 
lature of  1884,  and  was  re  elected  the  next  year.  In 
1886  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  and  served  con- 
tinuously in  that  body  for  six  years,  representing  thfe 
twenty-fifth  senatorial  district.  During  the  entire 
term  he  held  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  affairs 
of  cities.  Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature 
of  1891  he  gave  notice  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  re- 


turned to  the  senate,  and  went  to  Europe,  where  he 
spent  several  months.  In  September  of  that  year 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Harrison  collector  of 
the  port  of  New  York,  assuming  the  charge  Oct.  1, 
1891.  In  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  that  office 
in  which  the  distribution  of  positions  to  political 
favorites  has  been  so  much  a  question  of  polic}', 
Mr.  Hendricks  lias  held  closely  to  the  rules  of  civil 
service  reform,  and  succeeded  in  escaping  the  criti- 
cisms under  which  so  many  of  his  predecessors  have 
suiiered.  Jlr.  Hendricks  retains  his  home  and  busi- 
ness interests  in  Syracuse,  being  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Francis  Hendricks  &  Co.,  jiresident  of 
the  State  bank  of  that  city,  president  of  the  Trust  and 
Deposit  company  of  Onondaga,  and  trustee  of  the 
Syracuse  Savings  bank. 

OKMAIf,  James  B. ,  business  man,  was  born  at 
Muscatine,  la.,  Nov.  4,  1849.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  common  schools  in  Chicago,  and  then 
worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  1866,  when  he  le- 
moved  to  Denver,  Col.  Perceiving  there  a  brisk 
demand  for  freighting  animals,  he  resolved  to  enter 
into  the  business,  and  during  the  next  thiee  years  he 
imported  large  numbers  of  horses,  mules,  bronchos, 
etc.,  which  he  disposed  of  at  a  large  profit.  "When 
the  year  of  railroads  opened  in  1869,  in  company 
with  his  brother,  W.  A.  Orman,  he  took  a  contract 
on  the  Kansas  Pacific,  between  Sheridan  aud  Den- 
ver, and  from  this  time  forward 
his  fame  as  a  contractor  extend- 
ed over  the  entire  field  of  rail- 
road construction  in  Colorado 
and  other  territories.  He  has 
been  identified  with  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande,  Canadian  Pa- 
cific, Oregon  &  Pacific,  T.  S.  F. 
&  N.,  and  with  the  Colorado 
Midland,  from  Colorado  Springs 
to  Aspen.  He  subsequently  built 
the  road  from  Carbondale  to 
connect  with  the  Colorado  Mid- 
land at  Robinson's  Lake.  Sir. 
Orman  has  also  identified  him- 
self with  the  development  of 
southern  Colorado,  and  is  a 
dealer  in  real  estate  in  Pueblo, 
which  city  owes  much  of  its 
progress  to  his  enterprise  and 
activity.  He  has  built  some  of 
the  finest  business  blocks,  and 
his  residence  there  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  the  state.  In  1879  he  began  to  build 
the  Pueblo  horse  railway;  the  company  was  reorgan- 
ized with  $500,000  capital,  ]\Ir.  Orman  retained  as 
president,  and  .since  1890  the  road  has  been  run  by 
electricity.  In  1879  he  took  an  active  interest  in 
mining  in  Leadville,  Aspen  and  in  the  Cottonwood 
district,  and  in  1884  he  engaged  in  stock  raising.  He 
is  a  leading  member  of  the  Opera  House  association, 
a  director  of  the  Pueblo  board  of  trade,  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Bessemer  Ditch  company,  a  large  stock- 
holder in  the  Pueblo  pressed  brick  manufacturing 
company,  and  is  interested  in  many  other  public  and 
private  enterprises.  In  politics  he  is  a  democrat,  and 
served  in  the  city  council  since  its  incorporation.  He 
was  elected  representative  to  the  third  general  as- 
sembly in  1880,  and  served  in  the  state  senate  from 
1883  to  1885.  In  the  session  of  1883,  when  a  U.  S. 
senator  was  elected,  he  became  the  unanimous  choice 
of  the  democratic  minoritj'  for  that  position.  Since 
then  he  has  twice  refused  the  democratic  nomina- 
tion for  governor,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  demo- 
cratic national  convention  of  1892.  j\Ir,  Orman  is 
energetic  and  bold  in  character,  farseeing,  and  has 
excellent  judgment  in  all  business  matters.  His  ac- 
tivity is  untiring,  and  his  capacity  for  details  is  ex- 
traordinary. 
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SIZES,  Nelson,  phrenologist,  was  born  in 
Chester,  Hampden  county,  Mass.,  May  31,  1813. 
His  great-grandfather  was  of  Portuguese  nationality, 
having  emigrated  to  America  from  the  island  of  Ter- 
ceira,  one  of  the  Azores,  in  1726,  settled  in  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  and  married  a  woman  of  Scotch  de- 
scent. His  neighbors,  desiring  to  make  the  colony 
seem  to  be  English,  persuaded  those  having  a  foreign 
prefix  to  their  names  to  drop  it.  His  name  being 
Antonio  de  Sousa,  or  Souza,  when  spoken  quickly, 
sounded  like  de  Sizer,  so  Deacon  Rockwell,  the  as- 
tute town  clerk,  with  kindly  spirit,  "Englished  "  his 
name  and  entered  it  on  the  town  record  as  Anthony 
Sizer.  All  who  hear  the  name  in  this  country  trace 
their  origin  to  this  man.  The  eleventh  child  and 
eighth  son  of  this  marriage  was  "William,  the  grand- 
father of  our  subject.  He  entered  the  revolutionary 
army  at  twenty-two,  in  1777,  as  lieutenant,  was  pro- 
moted the  next  year  to  be  captain,  and  served 
through  the  war.  Four  of  his  brothers  also  served 
in  the  army.  His  father,  Fletcher  Sizer,  the  second 
son  and  fourth  child  of  a  family  of  sixteen,  married 
Lydia  Bassett,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  daughter  of  an 
Englishman.  In  this  way  Nelson,  the  fourth  son  of 
a  family  of  ten,  of  whom  but  three  were  daughters, 
derives  liveliness  and  sociability  from  the  Portu- 
guese; prudence,  integrity  and  studiousness  from  the 
Scotch,  and  stability  and  vitality  from  the  English. 
Born  and  bred  on  the  "Berkshire  hills  "among  a 
hardy,  orderly,  ingenious  and  in- 
dustrious people,  he  became  fa- 
miliar with  farming  and  manu- 
facturing pursuits.  In  1834  he 
was  offered  inducements  to  take 
a  position  in  a  paper  mill  in  Bland- 
ford,  Mass.,  and  in  two  years 
became  a  partner  and  had  charge. 
In  this  he  continued  five  years, 
doing  eighteen  hours'  work  a 
day.  The  two  partners  divided 
the  night,  and  each  put  in  a  whole 
day.  During  this  extra  six  hours 
night-work,  attending  the  paper- 
grinding  engines,  in  which  there 
was  considerable  leisure,  he 
spent  the  time  writing  articles 
for  the  county  papers,  and  in  the 
study  of  phrenology,  a  great  in- 
terest in  which  had  been  awak- 
ened by  the  visit  of  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  to  the  United  States,  his  published  lectures, 
and  his  death  in  Boston  in  1833.  In  1839,  Mr.  Sizer's 
wife  having  died,  he  gave  up  the  paper  business  to 
enter  the  practical  work  of  a  phrenologist,  and 
thereby  increased  his  financial  income  and  greatly 
widened  his  field  of  mental  growth  and  activity. 
For  ten  years  he  traveled  and  lectured,  summer  and 
winter.  In  1841  he  joined  P.  L.  Buell,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  a  phrenological  partnership,  and  during 
two  years  they  gave  extended  courses  of  lectures  in 
"Washington,  D.  C,  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  York 
and  in  New  England,  and  wrote  and  published 
jointly  a  book  entitled  "A  Guide  to  Phrenology." 
From  the  beginning  Mr.  Sizer  aimed  to  give  phren- 
ology and  its  practice  an  elevated  place  in  public  es- 
timation; usually  obtained  churches  for  his  courses 
of  lectures,  and  was  commended  by  letter  from  one 
clergymtm  to  another,  being  thus  aided  in  giving  a 
strong  moral  and  educational  scope  to  his  work.  He 
early  became  a  stated  contributor  and  agent  for  the 
"American  Phrenological  Journal,"  and  was  also 
socially  in  touch  with  the  Fowler  &  "Wells  publisli- 
ing  house.  In  1843  he  married  Sarah  Remington 
Hale,  of  Suflield,  Conn.,  then  resided  at  Avon, 
Conn.,  where,  in  1846,  was  born  to  them  Nelson 
Buell  Sizer,  who  became  an  alumnus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  city  of  New  "i'ork,  and  also  a  physician, 
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and  settled  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  By  the  former 
niarriaM  there  wei-e  two  children,  George  "W.  and 
Julia  E.,  the  wife  of  Francis  "Wood,  of  Brooklyn. 
In  1849  Mr.  Sizer  was  invited  to  take  the  position  of 
phrenological  examiner  in  the  office  of  Fowler  & 
"Wells,  in" New  York,  and  from  that  day  to  the  pres- 
ent (1893)  remains  in  the  same  work.  He  at  once 
became  a  prolific  contributor  to  the  "Journal,"  and 
from  1859  to  1863  inclusive  had  sole  editorial  charge 
of  it,  besides  doing  a  very  large  volume  of  profes- 
sional work,  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  Fowler  & 
"Wells,  being  almost  constantly  absent  on  professional 
tours.  Since  1864  he  has  not  only  been  the  chief 
phrenological  examiner  in  the  office,  and  associate 
editor,  but  vice-president  and  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  phrenology,  incorporated  in  1866, 
and  also  its  principal  teacher.  The  first  class,  of  the 
institute,  in  1866,  consisted  of  six  members;  in  1892 
of  forty-eight,  and  the  aggregate  to  that  last  date 
reaches  545  graduates,  who  have  come  from  all  the 
English-speaking  countries  of  the  world,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  have  become  able  and  successful  advo- 
cates of  the  science.  He  has  made  300,000  profes- 
sional examinations,  and  thousands  warmly  confess 
that  his  advice  has  guided  them  to  success  in  right 
pursuits,  or  saved  them  from  mental  or  moral  wreck. 
The  power  of  his  constitution  and  ability  to  work 
were  not  confined  to  his  early  years,  but  at  the  age 
of  eighty  he  daily  performs  a  volume  of  professional 
work  which  few  men  at  forty  have  ever  been  able 
to  do,  besides,  during  six  weeks  in  the  year,  giving 
to  the  institute  class  two  lectures  daily,  of  an  hour 
each,  and  there  have  been  in  a  single  class  two  law- 
yers, three  physicians,  five  ministers  and  twenty 
teachers.  Perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  the 
work  itself  which  tones  up  and  sustains  the  vital  and 
mental  functions.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  duties 
he  has  dictated  to  an  amanuensis,  and  published 
several  books  of  great  value,  among  which  are  : 
"Choice  of  Pursuits;  or,  "What  to  Do  and  "Why;" 
"How to  Teach;  or,  Phrenology  in  the  School-Room 
and  Family;"  "Forty  Years  in  Phrenology,"  em- 
bracing history,  anecdotes  and  experiences;  "Heads 
and  Faces,  and  How  to  Study  Them;"  "Right  Se- 
lection in  "Wedlock ; "  "  Resemblance  to  Parents  and 
How  to  Judge  It."  In  1884  the  business  of  Fow- 
ler &  "Wells  was  transferred  to  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany and  incorporated  under  the  title  of  Fowler  & 
"Wells  Company,  in  which  Mr.  Sizer  was  a  corporate 
member  and  stockholder  and  was  chosen  vice-presi- 
dent and  a  tinistee.  His  robust  vigor  of  body  and 
brain,  his  ready  perception  and  memory  of  much 
minute  and  varied  knowledge,  especially  of  what 
men  do  and  how  they  do  it  in  so  many  of  the  trades 
and  occupations,  are  a  marvel  to  many  who  have 
profited  by  his  analyses  and  advice.  His  power  of 
illustration  makes  his  descriptions  of  character  vivid 
and  picturesque,  and  his  freedom  .of  language  makes 
them  exhaustive.  These  qualities,  with  his  large 
experience,  give  him  in  his  profession  a  world-wide 
reputation.     He  died  Oct.  18,  1897. 

AMMIDO"WN,  Edward  Holmes,  merchant, 
was  born  in  Southbridge,  "Worcester  county,  Mass., 
Oct.  38, 1820.  He  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  fam- 
ilies of  New  England,  being  directly  descended  from 
Roger  Ammidown,  a  Huguenot  refugee,  who  emi- 
grated to  Salem  in  1640,  and  soon  afterward  became 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Boston.  Though  none  of 
his  posterity  have  risen  to  national  distinction,  many 
have  occupied  positions  of  prominence  in  the  com- 
mercial and  professional  circles  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Holmes  Ammidown,  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
substantial  and  highly  respected  among  the  mer- 
chants of  Boston.  He  also  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  local  historian  by  the  publication  of  a  vol- 
imie  of  "  Historical  Collections, "  that  is  held  in  high 
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esteem  by  writers  and  students  of  history.  His  son 
passed  liis  boyhood  in  Boston,  attending  first  the 
public  schools  and  then  Harvard,  where  he  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1853— a  class  which  is 
noted  for  the  number  of  distinguished  men  it  has 
furnished  to  the  country.  After  being  graduated 
Mr.  Ammidown  traveled  exten- 
sively in  this  country,  and  visited 
Europe,  wTiere  he  devoted  much 
attention  to  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  literature  and  languages  of 
both  France  and  Germany.  Re- 
turning to  this  country  in  1860,  he 
decided  m'  pursue  a  mercantile 
career.  His  reputation  for  clear- 
brained  business  ability  soon  led 
to  his  receiving  numerous  invita- 
tions to  assume  the  directorship  of 
various  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies, and  he  has  acted  in  that 
capacityfor  such  substantial  institu- 
tions as  the  Importers  and  Traders' 
bank,  the  United  States  life  in- 
surance company  and  the  Dundee 
water-power  company — a  power- 
ful corporation  controlling  the 
waters  of  the  Passaic  river,  near 
Paterson,  N.  J.  Unlike  most  men 
whose  attention  is  largely  devoted 
to  practical  affairs,  Mr.  Ammidown  has  from  the 
outset  of  his  career  taken  an  active  interest  in  state 
and  national  politics.  Originally  he  was  a  liberal 
democrat,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
he  joined  the  republican  party,  and  engaged,  with 
both  time  and  money,  in  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  Union.  He  has  since  that  time  been  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  republican  organization  in  New  York 
city,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  press  on  sub- 
jects of  political  importance.  Some  of  his  press 
contributions  have  attracted  wide  attention,  and  ex- 
erted a  decided  influence  on  the  course  of  public 
opinion.  An  article  of  his  on  "  National  Illiteracy," 
that  appeared  in  1883,  set  on  foot  a  discussion  which 
still  continues  to  agitate  tbe  public  mind;  and  an  ad- 
dress on  "  Capital  and  Labor,"  which  he  delivered 
before  the  committee  on  education  and  labor  of  the 
U.  S.  senate,  was  very  widely  read  in  this  country, 
and  being  translated  into  French  and  German,  was 
extensively  circulated  in  Europe.  He  has  been  an 
active  supporter  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  his  writ- 
ings on  that  subject  have  been  widely  published.  In 
1882  he  became  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  indus- 
trial league,  and  in  that  capacity  prepared  the  elab- 
orate report  which  that  body  submitted  to  congress. 
The  original  edition  of  this  report  was  soon  exhaust- 
ed, when  it  was  re-issued  in  official  form  by  the 
U.  S.  government,  and  it  is  still  used  as  a  reference 
in  congressional  debates.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  val- 
uable information  on  the  subject.  In  1880  it  was 
feared  by  some  of  the  republican  leaders  that  the 
party  was  about  to  change  its  policy  in  reference  to 
the  tariff,  and  Mr.  Ammidown  was  one  of  the  chief 
organizers  of  the  meeting  that  was  called  at  the 
Cooper  Institute  to  defeat  that  purpose.  During  the 
succeeding  year  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
American  protective  tariff  league,  and  in  that  posi- 
tion he  displayed  remarkable  executive  ability,  and 
he  still  remains  its  practical  head.  This  association 
was  made  national  in  character,  with  branches  in 
eveiy  part  of  the  country,  including  the  South,  and 
developed  so  much  strength  under  Mr.  Ammidown's 
administration  during  the  years  from  1886  to  1888 
that  it  became  a  potent  factor  in  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  the  latter  year.  Another  production 
of  Mr.  Ammidown's  that  is  worthy  of  notice  is  his 
minority  report,  delivered  in  1884  before  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  (of  which  he  is  a  mem- 


ber), on  the  Spanish  treaty.  This  report  was  adopt- 
ed by  that  body,  and  made  so  great  an  impression 
upon  congress  and  the  country  as  to  prevent  the  con- 
firmation of  the  treaty,  which,  unt'i  "ihe  report  was 
made,  had  seemed  certain  to  be  passed.  Another 
report  of  Mr.  Ammidown's,  adopted  by  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  is  worthy  of 
mention,  was  that  upon  the  Chinese  Exclusion  act, 
intended  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  bill  introduced 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  calculated  to  still 
further  aggravate  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  China.  This  report,  endorsed  by  various 
commercial  bodies  and  missionary  societies,  accom- 
plished its  purpose  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
house  bill  when  it  came  into  the  senate.  He  also,  in 
1888,  read  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  currency  before 
the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  in  which  he  advocated  the  larger  use  of  sil- 
ver as  well  as  gold  in  the  currency  of  this  country. 
Extracts  from  this  paper  were  widely  quoted  in  the 
newspapers  at  the  time,  and  helped  to  form  public 
opinion  on  the  subject.  On  the  11th  of  March,  1890, 
he  made  some  remarks  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  called  to  consider  the  Mc- 
Kinley  bill,  which  excited  considerable  comment  in 
the  public  journals  from  the  fact  that  they  led  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  reverse  its  decision  on  the 
subject — a  course  said  to  have  been  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  chamber.  An  article  of  his 
which  appeared  in  a  morning  paper  criticising  the 
views  of  Mr.  Blaine  in  his  letter  to  Senator  Frye, 
seems  to  have  given  tone  to  the  discussion  in  congress 
on  the  side  of  those  opposed  to  special  legislation 
to  promote  reciprocity.  It  was  reprinted  in  full  in 
some  of  the  more  prominent  journals  East  and  West, 
and  has  been  endorsed  or  reproduced  by  the  more 
active  opponents  of  that  policy  in  congress.  Mr. 
Ammidown  has  never  desired  public  oflace;  the  only 
political  honor  he  ever  accepted  was  that  of  pres- 
idential elector  upon  the  republican  ticket  of  1884. 
In  July,  1893,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Harri- 
son one  of  the  commissioners-at-large  for  the  Chi- 
cago world's  fair;  this  appointment,  however,  he 
declined.  Among  other  organizations,  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Century  and  the  Union  League  clubs. 

DOBEN,  Dennis,  constructor  of  telegraph  lines, 
was  born  at  Wooster,  O.,  Feb.  19, 1830.  In  1850  he 
became  a  telegrapher,  and  erected  the  first  telegraph 
line  on  the  Indianapolis  and  Terre  Haute  railroad, 
and  also  consti'ucted  the  Wade 
line  from  Cincinnati  to  Indianap- 
olis. Subsequent  to  this  Mr.  Do- 
ren  directed  the  building  of  lines 
in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  under  the 
direction  of  Gen.  Eckert.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war 
he  went  to  Washington,  and  un- 
til the  close  of  the  war  performed 
efficient  service  on  this  field,  at- 
taining distinction  for  his  fear- 
lessness and  energy.  When  the 
Beardslee  telegraph  apparatus 
was  superseded  by  Morse  instni- 
ments,  a  pack-saddle  company 
was  formed,  mounted  on  mules 
and,  provided  with  fine  wire, 
made  rapid  connections  as  the 
army  moved  over  the  field. 
The  department  thus  speaks  of 
this  service  :  ' '  Mr.  Doren  has 
built  and  taken  down  an  average  of  twenty-five 
miles  daily,  most  of  his  work  having  been  done  after 
night;  every  reconnoissance  made  in  force  has  had 
telegraph  communication  with  headquarters,  con- 
nection being  kept  up  on  the  march."  On  July  81, 
1866,  Mr.  Doren  was  presented  by  the  secretary  of 
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■war  with  a  valuable  ■watch,  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices during  the  -war.  He  constructed  for  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  telegrapi!  company  a  line  of  1,200 
miles  from  Loi'./'ville,  Ky.,  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  in 
1874,  laboring  in  unpropitious  weather,  and  com- 
pleting the  Avork  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances  in  the  short  period  of  ninety -two  days. 
After  the  consolidation  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  and 
the  Western  Union  telegraph  companies,  j\Ir.  Dorea 
took  the  position  of  general  superintendent  of  con- 
struction of  the  American  Union  telegraph  company, 
assuming  charge  of  the  construction  of  lines  of  that 
company,  which  played  such  an  Important  part  in 
telegraphic  history.  During  the  work  of  construc- 
tion of  those  lines,  he  accomplished  the  unprecedent- 
ed feat  of  erecting  120  miles  of  wire  in  one  day.  In 
appreciation  of  this  and  other  meritorious  work,  j\Ir. 
Doren  was  presented  with  a  handsome  Frodsham 
watch  by  Jay  Gould,  principal  owner  of  that  com- 
pany, with  the  following  letter: 

576  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
Christmas,  1880. 
Mr.  D.  Doren, 

Geu'l  Supt.  Construction  American  Union  Tel.  Co. . 
May  I  ask  you  to  accept  the  accompanying  watcli, 
chain  and  seal  as  a  mark  of  my  appreciation  of  your 
ability  and  integrity  1  Yours  ever. 

Jay  Gould. 
At  the  consolidation  of  the  American  Union  with  the 
Western  Union  company,  he  was  promptly  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  construction  of  the  West- 
ern Union  company's  entire  system.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Cable  Cimstruction  company 
when  that  company  contracted  for  the  laying  of  the 
two  transatlantic  cables  of  the  American  telegraph 
and  cable  company,  which  ai-e  now  leased  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Western  Union,  and  is  a  stockholder  and 
director  in  various  corporations. 

ADAMS,  Allen  Willson,  merchant,  was  born 
in  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  June  25,  1848.  His  American 
ancestor  was  John  Adams,  who  came  from  England 
to  Plymouth,  Jlass.,  on  the  ship  Fortime  in  Novem- 
ber, 1631,  being  the  first  of  the  name  to  land  in  New 
England,  and  a  direct  descendant  of  Lord  John  Ap. 
Adams,  M.P.,  1296  to  1307,  who  it  was  said,  "came 
out  of  the  Marches  of  ^\■ales."  John  of  Plymouth 
was  the  brother  of  Henry  of  Braintree,  the  ances- 
tor of  presidents  John  and  John 
Quincy  Adams.  The  descent  of 
A.  W.  Adams  of  this  sketch  is 
traced  through  James  the  son 
of  John,  the  ancestor,  thence 
through  Richard,  Isaac,  Jere- 
miah, Col.  Pliny,  and  Chauncey 
L.  Adams.  Jeremiah,  the  great- 
grandfather of  Allen  W.,  was 
born  in  Canterbury,  Conn.,  in 
1732,  removed  to  Canaan,  thence  to 
Salisbury,  Conn.,  and  finally  to 
Poultney,  Vt.  Col.  Pliny  Ad- 
ams, sou  of  Jeremiah,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  one  of  the 
Masonic  Fraternity,  and  one  of 
the  original  officers  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  at  Poultney,  Vt., 
and  commanded  a  regiment  in 
the  war  of  1812,  which  was  or- 
dered to  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  but  arrived  too  late 
to  participate  in  the  battle  at  that  place.  The 
mother  of  Allen  W.  Adams  was  Lodice  Willson, 
daughter  of  John  Ward  Willson,  whose  mother  was 
a  Ward,  and  was  connected  with  the  same  family 
from  which  Gen.  Ward  of  the  revolution  was  de- 
scended. The  subject  of  this  sketch,  having  early  in 
life  lost  his  father,  was  carefully  reared  by  his  moth- 
er.    His  early  education  was  received  at  Glens  Falls 


academy.  He  removed  with  his  mother  in, 1859  to 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  he  ccnnpleted  his  educa- 
tion. He  returned  East  in  1866,  and  began  his  busi- 
ness career  with  Watrous  &  Willson,  lumber  mer- 
chants of  New  York  city.  The  firm  dissolved  part- 
nership in  1880,  and  Mr.  Adams  with  his  brother 
and  Chas.  H.  Willson,  succeeded  to  the  business. 
For  several  years  past  Mr.  Adams  has  done  a  large 
and  successful  business,  and  is  known  to  the  mercan- 
tile comnnmity  as  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity  and 
uprightness  of  character,  and  has  fully  maintained 
the  reputation  of  his  predecessors.  While  taking 
no  active  part  in  politics,  he  has  been  lor  many  years 
identified  with  the  republican  club,  and  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  republican  partv.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Union  League  club  of  "New  York  city. 
He  married,  in  1875,  Sarah  E.  Roberts,  daughter  of 
David  G.  Roberts,  Esq.,  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  a  de- 
scendant of  John  Roberts,  who  received  a  grant  of  land 
at  Simsbury,  Conn,,  in  1688. 

GIBSON,  George  Butledge,  financier  and 
author,  was  born  at  Auburn,  111.,  Jan.  20,  1853.  Mr. 
Gibson  is  descended  from  the  Gibsons  of  Virginia 
and  the  Rutledges  of  South  Carolina,  who  were 
prominent  in  revolutionary 
affairs.  His  paternal  grand- 
father served  in  the  war  of 
1812,  his  father  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and  his  brother  in 
the  civil  war.  Mr.  Gibson 
was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  and  there 
at  a  very  early  age  manifest- 
ed a  strong  taste  for  political 
economy,  liis  library  of  finan- 
cial literature  being  remark- 
ably complete  for  a  lad.  As 
early  as  1873  he  delivered  an 
address  before  the  American 
bankers'  association  at  Saia 
toga,  N.  Y. ;  in  the  same  yeai 
began  writing  for  the  "  Bank 
ers'  Magazine,"  of  New  York 
city,  and  in  1876  his  article 
on  the  silver  question  in  that 
periodical  was  translated  in- 
to the  "Journal  des  Econo- 
mistes,"  of  Paris.  Mr.  Gibson  visited  San  Francisco 
in  1877.  and  in  1879  the  banking  and  brokerage  firm 
of  AVatson,  La  Grange  &  Gibson,  of  60  Wall  street, 
New  York,  and  324  Pine  street,  San  Francisco,  was 
established,  with  Mr.  Gibson  as  the  resident  partner 
in  the  latter  city.  In  1880  the  business  was  concen- 
trated in  New  York,  to  which  Mr.  Gibson  then  re- 
moved, and  in  the  following  year  Gen.  La  Grange 
retired  from  the  firm,  which  has  since  been  contin- 
ued under  the  title  of  Watson  &  Gibson.  This  house 
is  prominent  in  Wall  street,  and  is  particularly  well 
known  for  its  daily  financial  letter  to  clients  and 
correspondents,  written  by  Mr.  Gibson.  This  letter  is 
widely  quoted  by  the  press  at  home  and  abroad.  Mr. 
Gibson  Is  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  Wall 
street  on  questions  of  foreign  finance ;  is  author  of: 
"The  Stock  Exchanges  of  London,  Paris  and  New 
York,"  published  in  1889;  "The  Berlin  Bourse," 
"The  Vienna  Bourse,"  and  he  has  also  contributed 
articles  to  vaiious  periodicals,  such  as  "Harper's 
Monthly  Magazine,"  "American  History,"  "Prince- 
ton Review,"  "Bankers'  Magazine,"  etc.,  and  to 
the  daily  newspapers.  Mr.  Gibson  has  delivered  a 
number  of  financial  addresses,  notably  four  before 
the  American  bankers,  and  his  forensic  abilities  are 
inherited  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors,who  were  law- 
yers as  well  as  soldiers.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  society,  and  of  numerous  clubs  and  literary 
associations.  In  1883  Mr.  Gibson  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Josiali  Belden,  and  has  one  child — a  daughter. 
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COLEMAN,  Thomas,  banker,  was  born  in  Barn- 
stable county,  Mass.,  June  16,  1808,  of  an  English 
ancestry  that  was  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Ply- 
mouth colony.  His  father,  Nathaniel  Coleman,  was 
also  bom  in  the  same  county,  and  was  engaged 
throughout  his  life  in  arduous  sea-faring  pursuits, 
mostly  in  the  coasting  trade. 
The  father  died  in  1848,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-eight  j'ears. 
Mr.  Coleman's  opportunities 
of  acquiring  an  education  in 
early  life  were  limited  to  at- 
tendance upon  the  common 
district  school  of  his  native 
town,  during  the  winter 
months  only,  until  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age.  In  1824 
he  became  a  clerk  in  a  store 
at  Kew  Bedford,  Mass.,  in 
which  position  he  remained 
until  1837,  when  he  removed 
to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  In  1833  he 
formed  a  copartnership  with 
Cornelius  Schuyler  in  the  oil, 
paint  and  dye-stufE  trade,  and 
retained  that  connection  un- 
til 1837,  when  he  abandoned  it  to  engage  later  in  the 
wholesale  lumber  business.  From  1840  to  1866  Jlr. 
Coleman  was  prominently  and  successfully  identified 
with  this  mercantile  interest,  which  he  conducted  in 
West  Troy.  From  1853  to  1863  he  was  a  director  of 
the  Bank  of  Troy,  resigning  therefrom  to  assume  the 
presidency  of  the  First  National  bank  of  Troy,  of 
which  institution  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  He 
still  maintains  this  relation  with  the  bank,  and  is 
widely  and  justly  known  as  an  honorable,  sagacious 
and  prudent  banker.  He  was  also  president  of  the 
Star  Knitting  company,  an  extensive  manufacturing 
enterprise  at  Cohoes.  In  1856  he  was  made  one  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  Marshall  infirmary, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Jonas  C.  Heartt  was  elected 
its  president.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and 
early  friends  of  the  Young  Men's  association  of  Troy; 
served  on  its  executive  committee  for  several  years, 
and  was  its  president  in  1844.  Upon  attaining  his 
majority,  in  1839,  Mr.  Coleman  attached  himself  to 
the  National  Republican  organization,  and  went 
with  his  party  into  the  ranks  of  the  whigs.  When  the 
American  party  was  formed  he  joined  that  organiz- 
ation, although  not  a  member  of  its  secret  orders, 
and  subsequently  connected  himself  with  the  repub- 
lican party.  In  1857  Mr.  Coleman  was  elected  alder- 
man of  the  city  of  Troy,  and  served  for  four  years. 
In  1858  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  city  in  the 
assembly  of  the  state,  and  was  re-elected  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  the  assembly  of  1859  he  served  on  the 
committee  on  banks,  and  was  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  that  reported  the  bill,  revising  and  re- 
enacting  all  the  laws  relating  to  the  Onondaga  salt 
springs.  In  the  as.sembly  of  1860  he  again  served  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  banks.  When  the 
Capitol  police  district  was  formed,  in  ISO.';,  he  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Fenton  a  member  of  the  board 
of  commissioners.  He  was  also  a  commissioner  of 
the  Rensselaer  police  force.  In  1872  Mr.  Coleman 
was  chosen  a  presidential  elector  of  the  state,  and 
cast  the  vote  for  Gen.  Grant.  In  1875  he  was  state 
senator;  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
banks,  public  buildings  and  grievances,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. Mr.  Coleman  conducted  the  investigation  into 
the  charges  preferred  by  the  governor  against  the 
Hon.  D.  W.  C.  Ellis,  superintendent  of  the  banking 
department,  which  resulted  in  the  removal  of  that 
official,  by  the  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  the  senate. 
Mr.  Coleman  declined  a  renomination.     In  January, 


1839,  he  was  ^mited  in  marriane  to  Catharine  Jane 
Richards,  daughter  of  Lewis  Richards,  a  merchant 
of  Troy.  He  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  chuich, 
and  one  of  its  most  liberal  supporters.  Jlr.  Cole- 
man possesses  a  strong  and  vigorous  mind,  with  in- 
tegrity of  purpose,  and  great  firmness  of  character. 
He  has  discharged  the  duties  of  important  public 
trusts  with  conceded  ability  and  conscientious  fideli- 
ty. As  a  citizen  he  enjoys  the  universal  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  community.  He  has  always  act- 
ed upon  the  policy  that  whatever  is  worth  doing  at 
all  should  be  done  thoroughly  and  well.  Without 
pretension  as  a  speaker  or  writer,  few  men  are  able 
to  present  reasons  and  arguments  more  forcibly  or 
tersely.  In  every  work  committed  to  his  hands,  in 
public  or  private  life,  Mr.  Coleman  has  labored  with 
diligence,  perseverance  and  efficiency,  and  whole- 
some practical  results  testify  to  the  value  of  his  sei'v- 
ices. 

METCALF,  William  H.,  manufacturer,  was 
born  in  New  York  city  July  19,  1821.  His  pa- 
ternal ancestors  emigrated  from  England  and  settled 
in  this  country  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  1837.  One  of  his 
ancestors  on  the  maternal  side,  Capt.  Selah  Benton, 
fought  by  Washington's  side  through  the  revolution- 
ary war,  and  was  with  him  at  Valley  Forge.  His 
father,  Eliab  Metcalf,  was  an  artist  of  repute,  but 
feeble  health  compelled  him  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  the  AVest  Indies  and  warm  cli- 
mates; he  died  in  Havana  Feb.  15,  1834.  There 
is  a  touching  tribute  to  his  memory  in  "Dunlap's 
History  of  Arts  and  Designs."  His  father's  early 
death  interfered  with  plans  for  his 
becoming  a  lawyer,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  placed  in  the  office 
of  Spofford  &  Tileston,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  largest  shipping  houses 
in  New  York.  After  eight  years  of 
faithful  service,  seeing  no  prospect 
for  advancement,  he  resolved  to  take 
his  limited  capital  and  go  west,  form- 
ing a  partnership  with  one  of  his  fel- 
low clerks,  Charles  T.Bradley.  They 
started  in  1843  with  the  intention  of 
establishinga  business  in  ;\Iil  waukee, 
Wis.  At  that  period  the  journey  was 
long  and  tedious,  consuming  thirteen 
nights  and  days,  and  traveled  mostly 
in  sleighs  carrying  the  U.  S.  mail. 
The  business  connection  formed  at 
that  time  has  since  continued  with- 
out interruption.  The  simple  terms 
of  the  original  contract,  written  on 
a  half  page  of  foolscap,  is  still  preserved,  and  has  never 
been  changed,  while  the  firm  has  advanced  to  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  prosperity  and  honorable  dealings.  In 
1848  Mr.  Metcalf  married  Caroline,  daughter  of  'Thom- 
as Tileston  of-New  York  city.  He  is  an  extensive  trav- 
eler, having  visited  more  than  once  the  coimtries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  1877  spent  six  months  in  Japan,  studying 
the  habits,  institutions,  etc.,  of  that  peculiar  people.  To 
his  beautiful  residence  is  attached  the  largest  private 
art  galleiy  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  in  it  are  to 
be  found  an  intelligent  selection  of  paintings  from 
the  best  known  artists.  He  was  a  trustee  and  con- 
tributor to  the  famous  Layton  Art  Gallery.  The 
firm  of  Bradley  &  Metcalf  contributed  to  the  pub- 
lic park  overlooking  the  lake  the  magnificent  monu- 
ment to  Solomon  Juneau,  the  founder  of  Jlilwaukee. 
Thus  have  these  two  generous-hearted  and  respected 
citizens  perpetuated  their  own  names  by  honoring 
the  memory  of  one  of  their  fellow-cilizens,  whose 
heroic  deeds  preceded  their  successful  efforts  in  the 
world  of  commerce.  Mr.  Metcalf  died  at  his  home 
in  Milwaukee  on  Apr.  8,  1892,  leaving  his  wife  and 
one  daughter,  the  wife  of  Melbert  B.  Cary  of  New 
York  city. 
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VAN  HORN,  Robert  Thompson,  congress- 
man and  journalist,  was  born  at  East  Mahoning, 
ludiaua  Co.,  Pa.,  May  19,  1824,  grandson  of  Isaiah 
Van  Horn,  a  soldier  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
son  of  Henry  Van  Horn,  of  Bucks  county,  Pa.  He 
was  raised  on  a  farm,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  was 
apprenticed  to  the  printer's  trade,  which  he  followed, 
w^th  intervals  of  other  pursuits,  until  1855.  He  then 
removed  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
founded  the  Kansas  City  "  Jour- 
nal," which,  during  the  whole  of 
its  existence,  has  been  the  lead- 
ing commercial  and  political  or- 
gan west  of  St.  Louis.  Strongly 
republican  in  politics,  elevated  in 
tone,  sagacious  in  directing  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  party  policy,  it 
has  been  an  important  factor  in 
developing  the  wonderful  re- 
sources of  the  New  West.  In 
1861  Mr.  Van  Horn  was  elected 
mayor  of  Kansas  City,  by  the 
Union  element,  and  soon  after- 
ward entered  the  military  ser- 
vice, organizing  the  first  Fed- 
eral troops  in  western  Missouri. 
As  major  and  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  25th  Missouri  infantry,  he  was  in  the  battles 
of  Lexington,  Shiloh,  Corinth,  and  participated  in 
many  important  movements  in  the  South  and  South- 
we.st.  He  was  wounded  at  Lexington,  and  at  Shiloh 
had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  His  ability  and 
statesmanship  were  so  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
the  people,  that  he  was  elected  member  of  the  state 
senate  while  with  his  command  in  the  field.  He  re- 
luctantly returned  home  to  perform  service  far 
more  valuable  to  the  Federal  cause  in  the  legislative 
halls  of  wavering  Missouri  than  he  could  possibly 
have  done  as  a  soldier  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 
In  1864  he  was  elected  to  the  39th  congress,  where  he 
served  for  three  consecutive  terms,  and  in  1880  he 
was  elected  to  the  47th  congress.  As  a  congressman 
he  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  passage 
of  measures  of  irhportance  to  the  growing  West,  as 
well  as  those  of  national  interest.  He  introduced 
bills  for  the  improvement  of  western  rivers,  for  the 
consolidation  of  Indian  tribes,  for  the  first  rail- 
road bridge  across  the  Missouri  river,  and  the  first 
bill  for  the  organization  of  Oklahoma  territory.  He 
was  personally  influential  in  effecting  a  treaty  with 
the  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  by  which  the  first 
railroad  was  granted  the  right  of  way  through  it. 
His  familiarity  with  western  affairs  was  such  that 
his  party,  in  both  Missouri  and  Kansas,  united  in 
strongly  urging  his  appointment  as  secretary  of  the 
interior  under  President  Hayes.  As  a  politician  he 
has  always  bean  accorded  great  skill  and  sagacity, 
and  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  a 
valued  member  of  the  national  or  state  republican 
committees  and  conventions.  Aside  from  his  work 
as  an  editor,  he  has  devoted  much  time  to  scientific 
and  metaphysical  questions,  and  has  acquired  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  close  and  logical  thinker.  He  also 
enjoys  an  enviable  social  reputation  as  a  kind  and 
generous  neighbor,  and  faithful  friend.  He  was 
married,  in  1848,  to  Adela  H.  Cooley,  of  Pomeroy,  O. 

WIGHT,  William  Ward,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Troy,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  14,  1849,  the 
son  of  William  Ward  Wight,  and  the  eighth  in  de- 
scent from  Thomas  Wight,  who  emigrated  to 
America  in  1636,  and  settled  at  Dedham.  Mass.  He 
was  graduated  from  Williams  College,  Williams- 
town,  ]\Iass.,  in  1869,  taught  the  ancient  languages 
at  the  Delaware  Literary  Institute,  Franklin,  N.  Y., 
for  two  years,  and  in  1873  was  graduated  from  the 
law  department   of   Union    University  at  Albany, 


N.  Y.,  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  He  then  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle, 
Edwin  Mather  Wight,  in  New  York  city,  but  on 
account  of  ill  health  removed  to  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
in  1875,  where  he  has  practiced  his  profession  ever 
since,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  mouths  in  1880, 
which  he  spent  in  Europe.  He  was  the  originator 
and  promoter  of  the  plan  for  a  public  library  in  Mil- 
waukee, by  turning  over  to  that  city  the  10,000 
volumes  of  the  Young  Men's  Association,  and  was 
the  originator  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion in  Milwaukee,  from  which  has  sprung  its  non- 
partisan board  of  fire  and  police  commissioners.  On 
Oct.  12,  1886,  he  was  appointed  chief  examiner  of 
this  board,  resigning  his  position  Feb.  13, 1889.  On 
Dec.  1,  1888,  he  was  commissioned  a  member  of  this 
board  by  the  mayor  to  fill  a  vacancy;  on  March  28, 
1889,  he  was  elected  chairman  of  said  board,  and  on 
July  1,  1889,  he  was  recommissioned  for  a  full  term 
of  four  years,  his  chairmanship  continuing.  In  1880 
Mr.  Wight  was  elected  secretary  of  the  trustees  of 
Milwaukee  College;  in  1887  he  was  chosen  a  trustee 
of  the  college,  and  has  been  continuously  re-elected 
to  both  positions.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Immanuel 
Presbyterian  church,  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
of  Milwaukee,  a  life-member  of  the  New  England 
Historico-Genealogical  Society,  and  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  and  since  1875  has 
been  librarian  of  the  Milwaukee  Law  Library  As- 
sociation. He  has  published  "The  Wights,"  a 
genealogy,  and  "The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish," 
a  history,  besides  other  volumes  of  local  interest. 
On  June  29,  1876,  Mr.  Wight  married  Sarah  Emily 
West,  who  died  Feb.  1,  1877.  On  June  16,  1884, 
he  married  Mary  Olivia  Brockway,  who  died  July 
24,  1885,  leaving  one  child. 

GOUCHER,  John  Franklin,  president  of  the 
Woman's  College,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  born  at 
Waynesboro',  Pa.,  June  7,  .1845.  His  paternal 
ancestors  came  to  the  United  States  previous  to 
1750  from  Brittany,  France ;  his  maternal  ances- 
tors from  England  about  1680.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Dickinson  College,  Pa.,  in  1868;  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.M.  from  that  institution 
in  1873,  and  of  D.D.  in  1885.  Dr.  Goucher  en- 
tered the  Methodist  Episcopal 
ministry  and  was  received 
into  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence in  1869.  He  was  mark- 
edly successful  in  that  calling, 
organizing  eight  new  congre- 
gations and  building  fifteen 
new  chapels  and  churches  in 
his  different  fields  of  labor. 
His  conference  sent  him  to 
represent  it  in  the  General 
Conferences  of  1888  and  1893. 
He  was  upon  the  executive 
committee  of  the  centennial 
conference  of  1884,  and  chair- 
man of  the  finance  commit- 
tee of  the  second  CEcumeni- 
cal  Conference  of  Methodists 
which  was  held  in  October, 
1891,  and  is  noted  for  his 
interest  in  the  cause  of  for- 
eign missions.  In  1890  Dr. 
Goucher  was  called  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore, Md. 
As  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Cente- 
nary Biblical  Institute,  he  has  guided  its  development 
into  Morgan  College,  and  has  seen  it  housed  in  a  fine 
stone  building  in  Baltimore,  and  two  well  appointed 
auxiliary  schools  established.  He  has  also  extricated 
the  Martin  Mission  Institute  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,   in  Germany,  from  its  financial  embarrass- 
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ments,  and  greatly  increased  its  efficiency.  In  1881 
he  promoted  tlie  organization  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 
College  at  Tokio,  Japan,  securing  for  it  a  charter 
froin  the  Japanese  government,  and  the  first  con- 
cession for  foreigners  to  reside  outside  the  foreign 
reservation.  He  then  purchased  and  presented  to 
the  college  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  with  appropri- 
ate huildings  which  he  caused  to  be  built  thereon. 
In  1882  he  planned  and  established  primary  vernac- 
ular schools  at  Rohilcund,  India.  These  now  include 
120  primary  and  secondary  schools,  120  scholarehips 
for  boys  and  girls  at  the  central  high  schools  in  JIo- 
radabad,  and  a  dally  attendance  of  over  3,000  chil- 
dren— he  and  his  wife  personally  providing  for  the 
expense  of  this  work.  The  "Woman's  College  in 
Baltimore,  at  the  head  of  which  he  now  stands,  is 
a  monument  of  his  wisdom,  liberality  and  energy, 
and,  although  it  was  only  organized  in  1888,  it  is 
already  recognized  as  second  to  none  other  devoted 
to  the  higher  education  of  women  in  this  country. 
Dr.  Goucher  married  Mary  E.  Fisher,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  John  Fisher,  M.D.,  of  Pikesville,  Md.,  Dec. 
24,  1887. 

BELDEN,  Albert  Clinton,  surgeon,  was  born 
at  Castile,  N.  Y . ,  Sept  14,  1845,  the  son  of  Orsimus 
and  Catherine  Weir  Belden.  During  his  early  child- 
hood his  parents  removed  to  Dover,  111.,  and  there 
young  Belden  passed  his  youth, 
having  only  such  educational 
advantages  as  the  schools  of  Illi- 
nois afforded  in  those  pioneer 
days.  He  attended  the  academy 
at  Dover  until  1863,  when,  on 
Dec.  1st  of  that  year,  he  enlisted 
in  Company  C,  64th  regiment 
Illinois  infantry, known  and  mus- 
tered out  of  service  as  ' '  Yates's 
Sharpshooters."  Subsequent  to 
the  war  Mr.  Belden  taught  school 
to  enable  him  to  defray  his  ex- 
penses in  studying  medicine, 
which  profession  he  intended 
to  adopt.  In  1872  he  entered 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Xew  York,  being  in 
1875  honorably  graduated  there- 
from. He  took  an  extra  course 
in  physical  diagnosis,  medical  toxicology  and  chem- 
istry. In  1876  he  settled  in  Akron,  O.,  where 
he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  1881, 
forming  a  partnership  with  Dr.  W.  C.  Jacobs,  which 
continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  latter's  death,  the 
firm  doing  the  largest  practice  in  the  city.  On  May 
5,  1874,  Dr.  Belden  was  married  to  Hannah  E., 
daughter  of  Dr.  David  and  Susan  Breinig  Jlosser,  of 
Bremigsville,  Pa.,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Female  College  at  Perkiomen  Bridge.  She  is 
a  woman  of  culture  and  refinement,  and  nobly  as- 
sisted her  husband  in  the  good  works  that  were  cut 
short  by  his  untimely  death.  She  has  since  devoted 
herself 'to  the  forwarding  of  the  plans  he  had  formed 
for  the  education  and  development  of  his  daughters. 
Dr.  Belden  was  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  and  on 
Aug.  2,  1881,  was  made  surgeon  of  the  8th  regiment, 
O.  Jv'.  G.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Summit 
Co.  Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  of  the  Medical 
Association  of  Northeastern  Ohio,  of  the  State  Med- 
ical Society  of  Ohio,  and  of  the  American  National 
Association.  He  was  a  skillful  surgeon  and  physi- 
cian, a  cultivated  and  true  gentleman,  whose  life 
had  been  a  busy  one,  and  gave  promise  of  a  brilliant 
future.     His  death  occurred  on  Dec.  20,  1890. 

FOX,  Robert  Claybrook,  educator,  was  born 
in  King  and  Queen  county,  Va.,  Dec.  13,  1834,  of  an 
old  and  well-known  family.  He  spent  his  early 
years  in  his  native  county— a  part  of  Virginia  noted 
for  culture,  refinement  and  piety— and  in  18.i3  en- 


tered the  University  of  Virginia,  and  in  this  famous 
institution  he  studied  with  such  success  for  two 
years  that  in  1855  he  was  elected  tutor  in  Greek  and 
Latin  in  the  Columbian  College.  This  position  he 
filled  most  ably,  but  possessing  a  taste  for  business 
he  resigned  in  1857.  In  1861  he  was  appointed 
cashier  of  the  American  Telegraph  Company  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  he  held  this  place  until 
1866,  when  he  entered  the  real ,  estate  business.  In 
1881  Fox  was  chosen  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Columbian  University,  and  secretary  and  auditor  of 
the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
both  of  which  positions  he  now  fills.  In  recognition 
of  the  ability  with  which  he  discharges  all  duties 
that  fall  to  his  lot,  and  of  his  excellent  scholastic  at- 
tainments, Richmond  College  conferred  upon  him, 
in  1884,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Possessing  excellent 
judgment,  fine  ability,  a  well-trained  and  thoughtful 
mind,  marked  capacity  for  business,  occupying,  in 
fact,  a  commanding  position  among  the  leaders  in 
business  matters  in  the  national  capital,  honored  with 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  who  know  him.  Dr. 
Fox  has  won  for  himself  an  enviable  name  and  place. 
He  is  deeply  interested  in  religious  matters,  and  is 
a  member,  deacon  and  trustee  of  the  First  Baptist 
church  of  Washington,  as  well  as  superintendent  of 
its  Sunday-school.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the 
distinguished  Amos  Kendall,  a  member  of  Jackson's 
cabinet.  The  eminent  success  which  has  marked 
the  life  of  this  Christian  gentleman  may  well  furnish 
encouragement  to  young  men,  inciting  them  to  win 
by  patient  industry,  by  faithful  adherence  to  the  dic- 
tates of  honor,  and  by  the  cultivation  of  their  mental 
powers,  positions  of  trust,  and  dignity,  and  distinction 
among  their  feUow-men. 

PECK,  Jotn  Hudson,  president  of  the  Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic  Institute  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  born 
at  the  city  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7,  1838.     He  is 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Darius  Peck,  formerly 
judge  of  Columbia   county,   N.  Y.,  who  was  de- 
scended from  early  Puritan  settlers  of  New  England. 
William  Peck,  the  early  progenitor  of  the  family  in 
America,  emigrated  with  his  wife  and  family  to  this 
country  in  1638,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
colony  of  New  Haven,  of  whose  original  constitution 
he  was  one  of  the  signers.     His  descendants  were 
divided  between  professional  and 
farming  interests,  and   produced 
among  them  many  noted  divines. 
John  H.  Peck,  after    receiving 
the     necessai-y     preliminary   in- 
struction, was  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  the  Hudson  Classical  In- 
stitute.    From  there  he  went  to 
Hamilton  College.  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1859. 
Having  determined  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  law,  he  went  to  Troy, 
and   studied  with  Cornelius  L. 
Tracy,  and  Jeremiah    Romeyn. 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Albany  in  1861.     He  soon  after 
formed  a  law  partnership  with 
Mr.  Romeyn,  in  wJiich  he  con- 
tinued until  1867,  when  he  form- 
ed the    law    firm    of    Tracy  & 
Peck  with    his    other   legal   in- 
structor.    This  latter  firm  became  very  s\iccessful, 
and  was  only  terminated  bv  the  death  of  the  senior 
member.     After  its  dissolution  Mr.  Peck  took  charge 
of  the  legal  business  of  the  Troy  and  Boston  Rail- 
road Co',  the  Troy  Union  Railroad  Co.,  the  Troy 
Savings  Bank,  and  a  number  of  private  ti-usts  and 
estates.     Jleanwhile  he  has  been  identified  with  edu- 
cational interests;  he  was  chosen  a  trustee  of  the 
Troy  Female  Seminarv  in  1883,  and  in  :\tay.  1888, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
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Institute,  a  selection  -whicli  proved  most  satisfactory 
to  tlie  citizens  of  Troy,  and  to  tlie  friends  of  tlie 
institution.  While  frequently  urged  to  let  his  name 
be  offered  as  a  candidate  for  public  ottice,  Mr.  Peck 
has  always  persistently  declined  such  honors.  He 
has  achieved  a  reputation  for  ability  as  a  writer  and 
as  an  orator,  and  has  delivered  numerous  addresses 
in  public.  He  was  orator  of  the  Society  of  the 
Alumni  of  Hamilton  College,  at  the  commencement 
in  1889,  when  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Mr. 
Peck  married,  Aug..  T,  1883,  Mercy  Plum  Mann, 
second  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Mann,  of  Slilton, 
Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  a  descendant  in  the  sixth 
generation  of  Richard  Mann,  one  of  the  original  land 
proprietors  of  Scituate,  Mass. 

PORTEE,  Jolm  K.,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Water- 
ford,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  13,  1819.  His  father  was  Dr. 
Elijah  Porter,  a  native  of  Norwich,  Conn.  The  son 
was  educated  at  Lansingburgh  (N.  Y.)  Aeademj% 
and  at  the  Waterford  Classical  School,  where  his 
preceptor  was  the  celebrated  Taylor  Lewis.  He  was 
graduated  with  high  honor  from  Union  College  in 
183?,  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Nicholas  B. 
Doe  and  Richard  B.  Kimball,  at  Waterford,  and 
when  the  junior  partner  withdrew  young  Porter 
took  his  place  in  the  firm.  He 
early  took  an  interest  in  local  and 
national  politics,  and  awakened 
much  enthusiasm  by  his  addresses 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1844,  at  the 
whig  national  convention  which 
nominated  Henry  Clay  for  the 
presidency,  and  on  other  occasions. 
But  he  preferred  the  paths  of  legal 
practice  and  activity,  and  his  po- 
litical course  was  closed  by  his 
participation  in  the  New  York 
state  constitutional  convention  of 
1846,  where  his  work  was  very  ef- 
fective, and  brought  him  added 
reputation  as  a  close  reasoner  as 
well  as  a  man  of  wide  practical  in- 
formation. In  1848  Mr.  Porter 
removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  having 
married,  in  1847,  the  daughter  of 
E.  M.  Todd,  of  Waterford.  He  subsequently  removed 
to  Albany,  and  began  a  partnership  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession with  Deodatus  Wright.  Afterward  with 
Nicholas  Hill  and  Peter  Cogger,  he  formed  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Hill,  Cogger  &  Porter.  This  firm 
was  most  successful  in  the  issue  of  its  cases,  and  en- 
joyed the  highest  class  of  practice.  Mr.  Porter's 
great  argument  in  the  Parish  will  case  before  the 
New  York  state  court  of  appeals,  Jan.  10,  1862,  fol- 
lowed that  of  his  associate,  Charles  O'Conor,  and 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  notable  ever  made 
in  a  New  York  court  of  justice.  In  the  summer  of 
1863  he  was  counsel  with  William  Curtis  Noyes  in 
the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank  m.  H.  H.  Van 
Dyke,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  state  bank 
department,  which  involved  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  United  States  legal-tender  act  of 
1862,  before  the  New  York  state  court  of  appeals. 
In  1864  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Fenton  to  succeed 
Judge  Selden  on  the  bench  of  that  court,  and  was 
afterward  elected  for  the  full  term  to  the  position  by 
popular  vote,  but  resigned  his  seat  in  the  early  part  of 
1868,  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
at  the  same  time  removing  to  New  York  city.  Some 
of  the  best-known  cases  in  which  Judge  Porter  had 
a  leading  part,  after  retiring  from  the  bench,  were: 
Theodore  Tilton  m.  Henry  Ward  Beecher(1875),  the 
United  States  m.  Guiteau,  for  the  murder  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  and  that  of  the  defence  of  Gen.  Bab- 
cock,  private  secretary  to  President  Grant,  in  the 
notorious  whiskey  frauds.     He  died  at  his  country 
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home  at  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  where'he  had  spent 
several  vears  in  retirement  after  an  active  professional 
life,  Apr.  11,  1892. 

MOOKE,  Harrison  Bray,  business  man,  was 
born  at  Windham,  Me.,  of  American  antecedents. 
He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town.  After  finishing  the  course  at  these  schools  he 
removed  to  New  York  city,  subsequently  removing 
to  Brooklyn,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Mr.  Moore 
is  a  self-made  man  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
having  through  his  indomitable  will,  energy  and 
perseverance  alone  attained  the  position  he  now  holds. 
•He  has  been  prominently  connected  with  the  New 
York  state  militia.  In  1879  he  was  quartermaster  of 
the  11th  brigade,  N. G.S.N.  Y., 
with  rank  as  major.  In  1884 
was  ordnance  officer,  3d  bri- 
gade, with  rank  as  major.  Mr. 
Sloore  is  a  man  who  pays  the 
closest  personal  attention  to  all 
details  of  his  business,  and  one 
in  whose  honesty  and  integrity 
the  utmost  reliance  can  be 
placed .  He  has  never  accept  ed 
public  office,  but  holds  a  num- 
ber of  responsible  business  po- 
sitions, and  is  president  of  the 
New  York  Lighterage  and 
Transportation  Co.,  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  National  Bank  of 
Deposit,  and  foreign  freight 
agent  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  leadingclubsof  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  civil  war,  in  the  year  1863,  Mr. 
Moore,  then  quite  a  young  man,  started  in  the  lighter- 
age business  with  only  two  boats.  He  met  with  some 
I'everses,  including  the  loss,  in  1865,  of  one  of  his 
boats  loaded  with  iron  rails  belonging  to  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  C!o.  Not  having  any  capital,  C.  P. 
Huntington,  vice-president  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Co.,  allowed  him  to  work  the  debt  out,  paying  at  the 
rate  of  $85  per  ton  for  the  cargo,  amounting  to  over 
$5,000.  The  insurance  company  failing  just  at  this 
time  threw  the  whole  debt  upon  him.  He  was  not 
discouraged,  but  bravely  struggled  on  \\\\X\  a  firm 
determination  to  build  up  a  business  in  this  line. 
Through  this  transaction  Mr.  Huntington  gave  him 
the  lighterage  of  all  the  rails,  locomotives,  etc.,  for 
the  building  and  equipping  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road, California  and  Oregon  Railroad,  and  the 
Southern  Pacific,  or  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Southern  Pacific  System,  which  gave  him  a  start 
in  his  business  career;  aided  by  the  persistent  en- 
ergy and  intelligent  courage  which  are  so  charac- 
teristic of  this  self-made  man,  he  has  succeeded 
beyond  his  fondest  expectation.  His  business  has 
increased  constantly,  and  in  1874  the  present  com- 
pany was  formed,  with  Mr.  Moore  as  its  president. 
This  company  took  .the  contract  for  handling 
all  the  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  elevated  roads  and  the 
Brooklyn  bridge.  Its  facilities  for  handling  freight 
are  not  now  (1892)  sufllcient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
its  rapidly  growing  business,  caused  by  the  enormous 
building  opei-atious  undertaken  in  New  York  city 
and  Brooklyn,  and  the  company  is  constantly  build- 
ing more  boats,  which  Mr.  Moore  designs,  and  at- 
tends personally  to  the  construction.  He  is  the 
owner  and  designer  of  the  engines  of  the  steam 
launch  Pampero,  which  has  made  for  itself  a  reputa- 
tion for  the  greatest  speed  of  any  boat  of  its  dimen- 
.sions.  Mr.  Moore's  summer  residence  is  situated  on 
Lake  George,  where  the  Pampero  made  its  record. 
He  was  married,  in  1866,  to  Marietta  H.  Christie, 
and  has  three  children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
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COGGESHALL,  Henry  J.,  lawyer,  was  born 
ot  WaterviUe,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  38, 1845, 
son  of  James  S.  Coggeshall,  a  well-known  physician, 
whose  ancestors  emigrated  from  England  in  1633 
with  Ann  Plutchinson,  and  settled  in  Massachusetts. 
Driven  from  that  colony  on  account  of  their  relig- 
ious convictions,  they  went  to  Rhode  Island,  where 
J  ohn  Coggeshall  became  provisional  governor.  Hen- 
ry J.  Coggeshall's  grandfather,  when  a  young  man, 
settled  in  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  held 
several  local  offices,  and  served  as 
a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1813.     He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  the 
state  militia,  and  in  1840  he  re- 
nioved  with  his  family  to  Water- 
viUe.    Henry  J.  Coggeshall  was 
educated  in  the  Waterville  semi- 
nary, but  on  account  of  impaired 
health,  through  overstudy,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  a  contemplat- 
ed collegiate  course,  and  entered 
upon  tlie  study  of  law.     Having 
pursued  his  studies  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  lie  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  1866.     He  at  once 
attained  a  prominent  and  success- 
ful position  in  his  profession.   His 
natural  tendencies    and    his    ac- 
quired   tastes  led  him    into  the 
broad  field  of  politics.     He  made 
an  early  alliance  with  the  republican  party,  and 
such  was  his  zeal,  energy  and  devotion  to  the  princi- 
ples of- his  chosen  organization  that  lie  was  called 
frequently  to  the  occupation  of  public  office.     His 
first  public  position  was  that  of  assistant  district 
attorney.     In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture as  member  of  assembly  from  the  second  district 
of  Oneida  county,  and  in  1879  was  elected  county 
clerk.   He  served  in  that  office  until  Jan.  1, 1883.  In 
November  of  that  year  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate.    During  his  senatorial  service  (which  has  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  ten  years),  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  many  important  committees.     He  has  been 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  miscellaneous  corpo- 
rations, and  of  railroads;  also  a  member  of  the  judi- 
ciary, insurance,  commerce  and  navigation,  canals, 
public  buildings,  engrossed  bills,  privileges  and  elec- 
tions, and  general  laws  and  claims  committees.    His 
work  as  a  senator  has  been  characterized  by  patience 
and  industry,  fidelity  to  every  duty,  a  strict  attention 
to  all  demands  of  the  public,  a  careful  consideration 
for  the  general  weal,  and  an  earnest  advocacy  of 
legislation  beneficial  to  his  own  immediate  constitu- 
ents.    He  is  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits,  has 
taken  great  interest  in  legislation  looking  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  agricultural  classes,  and  has  ever  been  a 
champion  of  wise  and  consistent  legislation  in  behalf 
of  the  laboring  classes.     His  eloquence,  tact  and 
parliamentary  skill  have  always  been  used  to  the 
advantage  of  the  people.     He  has  introduced,  advo- 
cated and  caused  to  become  laws  the  bills  to  abolish 
the  State  paper,  to  prohibit  the  adulteration  of  food, 
to  prefer  soldiers  in  civil  service  examinations,  to 
exempt  disabled  soldiers  from  poll-tax,  to  make  the 
30th  day  of  May  a  legal  holiday,  to  abolish  impris- 
onment of  insolvent  debtors,  to  prohibit  employment 
of  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age  in  manufac- 
tories, and  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  therein;  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  substitutes  for  hops  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ale  and  beer,  to  prohibit  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  oleomargarine,  to  compel  the  use  of  fire- 
escapes  in  hotels,  public  buildings  and  manufacto- 
ries, and  to  substitute  electricity  in  the  place  of  hang- 
ing in  the  execution  of  criminals.     Possessing  re- 
markable and  brilliant  gifts,  both  as  an  orator  and 
in  debate,  Senator  Coggeshall  is  an  eflective  speaker 


upon  the  stump.  He  has  wide  repute  as  a  lecturer, 
and  has  written  several  poems  of  merit.  He  is  genial, 
pleasant  and  unaffected  in  his  bearing,  and  com- 
mands everywhere  respect  and  admiration.  At  his 
own  home  Mr.  Coggeshall  is  favorabl}'  known  and 
highly  esteemed.  In  the  village  of  Waterville  lie 
has  been  identified  with  every  public  measure,  and 
has  at  all  times  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  pro- 
motion of  its  prosperity  and  success.  He  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  has  been  ]ires- 
ident  of  the  fire  department,  and  is  now  serving  his 
sixth  consecutive  term  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
education  of  the  village.  He  is  a  prominent  mason 
and  odd-fellow,  also  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Red 
men,  a  member  of  the  Patrons  of  husbandry,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Benevolent  Order  of  Protective  Elks,  and 
numerous  other  societies.  He  was  married,  Jan.  1, 
1867,  to  Lillie  Alene  Terry,  of  Waterville,  N.  Y. 
They  have  five  children,  all  bright,  active  and  schol- 
arly, largely  due  to  the  training  of  the  father  and 
the"  patient,  persevering  and  ever-watchful  care  of 
a  most  admirable  mother. 

GILMOTJB,  James,  minister  and  teacher,  was 
born  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  Dec.  18,  1823,  and  re- 
ceived in  early  life  that  instniction  in  thoroughness 
and  promptness  especially  characteristic  of  the  Scot- 
tish people.  He  came  to  the  United  States  when 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  living  with  his  grand- 
father, in  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.,  where  he  worked  on 
the  farm^  studied  when  he  could,  taught  school, 
and  fitted  himself  at  Ogdens- 
burgh academy  for  Union  col- 
lege. He  was  graduated  with 
honor,  being  one  of  the  few 
who  received  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key,  a  distinction  of 
high  scholarship.  By  reason 
of  his  industry  and  determi- 
nation to  succeed,  he  accom- 
plished what  few  have  done. 
He  entered  college  with  very 
little  money,  and  when  he  was 

fraduated  had  saved  nearly 
500.  After  travel  and  study 
in  Europe  for  fifteen  months, 
he  took  a  course  of  study  at 
Princeton  Theological  semin- 
ary. New  Jersey,  and  was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  Presby- 
terian church.  After  this  he 
became  principal  of  Princeton 
academy,  near  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ,  for  two  years,  and 
during  the  summer  vacation  preached  in  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  On  Sept.  5, 
1855,  he  was  married  to  Mary  J.  Veeder,  of  Rotter- 
dam, N.  Y.,  then  went  to  Ballston  Spa  as  principal 
of  an  academy.  He  also  preached  at  Malta,  Sara- 
toga county,  for  two  years,  when  a  throat  difficulty 
obliged  him  to  desist.  Twice  his  schools  were  burned 
by  the  carelessness  of  students.  From  Ballston  Spa 
he  went,  in  1865,  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  and  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business,  thinking  the  necessary  exer- 
cise there  might  benefit  his  failing  health.  The  next 
change  was  to  Fulton,  in  1869,  where  he  became 
the  head  of  Falley  seminary,  remaining  principal  of 
this  institution  until  compelled  to  cease  his  labors 
on  account  of  illness.  Mr.  Gilmour  was  a  man  of 
high  attainments  and  a  fine  linguist.  In  France  and 
Italy  he  learned  the  French  and  Italian  languages. 
He  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  German  and 
Latin,  and  during  his  several  trips  abroad,  studied 
the  people,  their  institutions  and  the  customs  of  their 
respective  countries.  His  life  was  one  of  great  in- 
fluence, and  devoted  to  doing  good;  his  character, 
firmness  itself.  He  died  Dec.  18, 1885,  at  his  home 
in  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
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HUNT,  Thomas  Sterry,  chemist,  geologist, 
and  mineralogist,  was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Sept. 
5,  1826.  He  came  of  an  old  New  England  family, 
that  early  in  1635  settled  in  Massachusetts.  After 
completing  his  rudimentary  education  in  the  schools 
of  Norwich,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  but  his 
love  for  chemistry  so  far  superseded  his  taste  for 
anatomy  that  ho  soon  gave  up  the  idea  of  being  a 
physician,  and  early  began  to  devote  himself  to  scien- 
tific pursuits,  and  began  the  study  of  chemistry  and 
mineralogy  as  a  private  student  of  Prof.  Benjamin 
Silliman,"and  also  served  as  assistant  to  the  elder 
Silliman  in  the  laboratory  of  Yale  college.  He  was 
makiog,  preparations  to  go  abroad  to  continue  his 
studies,  when,  in  1847,  he  was  appointed  chemist 
and  mineralogist  to  the  geological  survey  of  Canada, 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Logan,  with  head- 
quarters at  Montreal.  This  position  he  held  until 
1872,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  chair  of  geol- 
ogy at  the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology, 
succeeding  Prof.  William  B.  Rogers.  When  he  first 
began  his  scientific  studies  he  devoted  himself  princi- 
pally to  chemistry,  but,  after  his  experience  in 
Canada,  he  took  up  the  study  of  geology  and  min- 
eralogy, and  prominently  identified  his  name  with 
those  rapidly  advancing  sciences,  both  by  his  un- 
ceasing experiments  and  by  his  profound  philosophic 
thought,  that  was  displayed  in 
his  numerous  contributions  to 
scientific  literature.  He  was 
one  of  the  foremost  promoters 
of  the  movement  that  culmin- 
ated in  the  establishment  of 
the  ' '  new  cliemistry, "  and  was 
one  of  the  first  scientists  to 
enter  the  field  of  chemical 
speculation.  Dr.  Hunt  made 
the  fir.st  systematic  attempt 
to  subdivide  and'  geologically 
classify  the  stratiform  crystal- 
line rocks ;  a  work  to  which 
he  brought  not  only  his  stud- 
ies throughout  Canada  and  the 
United  Slates,  but  researches 
made  during  his  frequent  vis- 
its to  all  parts  of  Europe.  To 
him  science  is  indebted  for  the 
distinctions  and  designations 
of  Laurentian,  Norian,  Huronian,  Montalban,  Ta- 
conian,  and  Keweenian,  all  of  which  have  passed 
into  the  literature  of  geology.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  Laval  university,  Quebec,  and  was 
from  1856-62  professor  of  chemistry  in  that  insti- 
tution, lecturing  to  his  classes  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. He  subsequently  filled  for  four  years  the 
same  chair  in  the  McGill  university  at  Montreal.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  a  permanent  green  ink  (1859), 
with  which  the  U.  8.  treasury  notes  were  printed 
during  the  civil  war,  and  from  its  use  they  derived 
the  name  of  "  greenback  currency. "  This  ink  has 
since  been  extensively  used  for  other  commercial 
purposes  besides  the  printing  of  bankbills.  He  made 
more  exhaustive  researches,  both  synthetic  and  ana- 
lytic, into  the  chemistry  of  soda  and  mineral  waters 
than  any  chemist  of  his  day  ;  he  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  chemistry  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  native  combination  of 
these  bases,  and  also  made  valuable  contributions  to 
chemical  cosmogony,  and  to  the  theory  of  chemical 
and  dynamical  geology.  The  extended  researches 
of  -Dr.  Hunt  into  the  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  are, 
after  long  years,  finding  recognition  among  geolo- 
gists ;  through  the.se  studies  he  established  for  the 
first  time  the  true  relations  of  gypsums  and  dolo- 
mites, and  explained  their  origin  by  direct  deposi- 
tion. He  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  petroleum, 
both  from  a  chemic.d  and  geological   standpoint ; 
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discussed  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes  and  igneous 
rocks  from  a  new  light,  and  brought  to  light  and 
established  the  hypothesis  of  Keferstim,  that  their 
source  is  found  in  chemical  reactions;  and  was  first 
to  explain  the  relation  between  modern  volcanic 
phenomena  and  large  accumulations  of  recent  sedi- 
mentary formation,  and  the  nature  of  such  relations 
with  folded  or  contorted  strata.  His  ideas  on  these 
subjects  may  be  found  in  his  paper,  "The  Chemistry 
of  the  Earth,"  in  the  Smithsonian  report,  1869.  He 
has  also  made  numerous  contributions  to  chemistry 
and  geology  relative  to  their  technical  and  practical 
application  as  regards  soils,  fertilizers,  peat,  building 
material,  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  the  ores  and 
metallurgy  of  iron  and  copper,  which  may  be  found 
in  the  reports  of  the  Canada  survey  and  in  the  work, 
"Geology  of  Canada,"  of  which  he  wrote  the  latter 
half.  He  discovered  the  phosphates  of  lime  in 
Canada,  and  called  attention  to  their  utility  as  fertil- 
izers. From  1873-76  he  was  a  member  of  the  geo- 
logical survey  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Hunt  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular  as  a  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects, 
and  twice  delivered  courses  of  lectures  before  the 
Lowell  institute  at  Boston,  Mass.  He  made  investi- 
gations regarding  the  equivalent  volumes  of  liquids 
and  solids,  anticipating  those  of  Dunms,  and  his  re- 
searches into  tlie  polymonism  of  mineral  species 
opened  a.  new  field  in  mineralogy^.  His  philosophical 
studies  were,  however,  only  incidental  to  his  work 
in  chemical  geology  and  chemical  mineralogy.  Dr. 
Hunt's  contributions  to  scientific  bibliography  were 
numerous,  over  200  titles  of  different  papers  having 
appeared  in  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Can- 
ada, and  in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies  and 
various  periodicals.  His  writings  are  of  a  varied 
character,  and  have  occupied  an  important  part  in 
the  development  of  science  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  many  of  them  having  been  widely 
copied  and  translated  into  foreign  languages.  He 
had  the.following  degrees  :  M.A.,  Harvard  ;  LL.D., 
McGill ;  Sc.D.,  Laval  ;  and  LL.D.,  Cambrid-ge, 
Eng.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  society  of  Lon- 
don (elected  1859),  a  member  of  the  National  acad- 
emy of  sciences,  president  of  the  American  asso- 
ciation for  the  advancement  of  science,  of  the 
American  institute  of  mining  engineers,  and  of  the 
American  chemical  society.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  first  president  by  election  of  the  Royal 
society  of  Canada,  one  of  the"  organizers  of  the  Geo- 
logical congress,  and  its  first  secretary,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  congresses  at  Paris,  1878,  Bologna, 
1881,  and  in  1888  at  London.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  international  juries  at  Paris  in  1855  and  in  1867, 
and  in  1876  at  the  Centennial  exposition  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  also  an  officer  in  the  French  legion 
of  honor,  and  of  the  Italian  orders  of  St.  Mauritius 
and  St.  Lazarus.  In  1878  he  retired  from  public  and 
professional  life.  He  was  never  married.  The 
"American  Chemist"  (1874)  says  of  Idm  ;  "The 
name  of  no  American  chemist  occurs  more  frequent- 
ly, or  in  a  more  important  relation  to  the  progress 
and  development  of  our  science  during  the  past 
quarter  of  century  than  that  of  Dr.  Hunt.  His  con- 
tributions have  been  equally  valuable  in  theoretical 
chemistry,  in  chemical  philosophy,  and  in  geological 
and  minei'alogical  chemistry.  No  author  has  cov- 
ered a  wider  range."  For  several  years  before  his 
death,  which  was  caused  by  heart  disease,  Dr.  Hunt 
was  in  feeble  health.  He  died  at  the  Park  avenue 
hotel.  New  York  city,  Feb.  12,  1892. 

FRANCIS,  Edward  Stillman,  banker,  was 
born  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  influential  families;  was  educated  in  its  public 
and  private  schools,  and  at  a  very  early  age  became 
a  clerk  in  the  Pittsfield  bank,  then  just  established. 
He  served  the  bank  for  three  years,  advancing  In 
grade  under  Mr.  Junius  D.  Adams,  one  of  the  most 
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competent  and  successful  cashiers.     Before  attain- 
ing his  majority,  he  accepted  the  position  of  cashier 
of  the  Shelhurne  Falls  bank,  Franklin  county,  Mass., 
serving  in  that  capacity  until  December,  1863,  when 
he  was  recalled  to  the  Pittsfield  bank  to  become  its 
cashier,  the  place  being  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams.     The  bank 
had  assumed  an  important  and 
influential  position,  and  its  offi- 
cers were  gentlemen  of  reputa- 
tion and  ability,  some  of  them 
being  veterans  in  business  and 
finance.     The  bank  has  had  an 
uninterrupted  success  from  its 
organization,   and    during   the 
twenty-nine  years  of  Mr.  Fran- 
cis's management  as  cashier,  no 
cloud  of  suspicion  has   rested 
upon  the  institution,  but  it  has 
steadily  increased  the   volume 
of  its  business,  meeting  all  de- 
mands upon  it  promptly,  and  re- 
turning regular  and  satisfactory 
dividends  to   its   stockholders. 
Mr.  Francis  has  devoted  his  en- 
ergies to  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  the  bank,  and  enjoys  the 
full  confidence  of  the  stockhold- 
ers, directors,  and  general  pub- 
lic.    He  is  a  gentleman  of  integrity,  scrupulous  up- 
rightness of  character,  of  literary  culture,  and  of  re- 
fined tastes.     His  experience  and  ability  have  called 
him  into  positions  of  trust  for  the  public  benefit.    He 
was  one  of  the  corporators  of  the  Berkshire  atheneum, 
having  as  colleagues  in  that  noble  enterprise  such 
men  as  Thos.  Allen,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  Senator 
Dawes,  Gen.  W.  F.  Bartlett,  and  others,  and  has 
served  the  institution  as  treasurer  for  many  years. 
He  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  funding  commit- 
tee of  the  town  debt,  and  was  for  years  sole  trustee 
of  a  very  large  property,  administering  it  with  great 
success.     Mr.  Francis  finds  relaxation  from  his  mani- 
fold responsibilities  in  music,  in  which  he  is  proficient 
and  of  which  he  is  passionately  fond.     His  talent  he 
has  devoted  not  only  to  his  enjoyment,  but  also  to 
the  benefit  of  the  public. 

HABDEMAN,  Robert  TJlla,  state  treasurer 
of  Georgia,  was  born  in  Bibb  county,  Ga.,'  Nov.  22, 
1838.  His  father,  Thomas  Hardeman,  and  his 
mother.  Sarah  B.  Sparks,  were  of  English  and  Irish 
descent.  Five  Hardeman  brothers,  his  ancestors, 
came  to  this  country  and  founded  a  Hardeman 
county  in  both  Texas  and  Tennessee.  Robert  was 
graduated  from  Emory  college  in  1858,  a  classmate 
of  Bishop  Haygood.  He  married,  the  same  year, 
Martha  E.  Murrelle,  began  merchandizing  at  Cov- 
ington, and  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  2d  Georgia  battery  commanded  by 
Thomas  Hardeman,  his  brother,  and  afterward  the 
45th  Georgia  regiment,  and  served  as  captain 
and  acting  adjutant  of  Thomas's  brigade,  in  the 
Virginia  army,  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
then  kept  books  for  Hardeman  &  Sparks  in  Ma- 
con until  1876,  when  he  went  into  the  office  of 
the  comptroller-general  of  the  state  at  Atlanta,  as 
bookkeeper  until  1884,  when  he  was  elected  state 
treasurer,  and  served  by  successive  re-election  until 
the  present  time  (1892).  He  is  a  remarkably  rapid, 
accurate  and  original  worker,  and  a  thorough  and  able 
master  of  finance.  His  books  are  models  of  system, 
beauty,  and  correctness.  He  has  introduced  many 
valuable  features  into  the  state's  financial  records, 
and  his  knowledge  of  state  financial  matters  is  so 
complete  and  accurate  that  he  Is  regarded  as  an 
authority  upon  all  facts  and  questions  connected 
with  the  revenues  of  the  commonwealth.     He  has 


originated  some  of  the  most  important  public  meas 
ures  for  state  taxation  and  state  indebtedness,  and 
he  has  suggested  and  carried  through  the  best  of 
financial  schemes.  It  was  upon  his  recommendation 
that  the  sinking  fund  was  established  in  1886,  and 
$100,000  applied  yearly  to  the  redemption  of  bonds, 
which  in  1892  had  wiped  out  $500,000  of  the  public 
debt,  and  that  will  by  1934  completely  pay  off  the  state 
indebtedness.  In  1884  he  funded  $3,000,000  7  per 
cent,  bonds  of  the  state  at  43^  per  cent,  against  the 
most  vigorous  and  venomous  opposition  in  New 
York.  In  1886  he  floated  $2,000,000  of  7  per  cent, 
bonds  at  4J^  per  cent.,  and  in  1889  he  placed 
$2,000,000  of  the  state  sevens  at  S%  per  cent.  These 
financial  achievements  have  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  successful  and  able  financier. 

IiIND,   Jenny,   soprano    singer,   was  bom  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  Oct.  6,  1821.     From  her  ninth 
to  twelfth  year  she  sang  children's  parts  at  the 
theatre  in  Stockholm,  and  from  1838^1  appeared 
there  in  the  principal  soprano  parts  of  modern  operas. 
Subsequently  she  studied  about  a  year  with  noted 
teachers  in  Paris.     In  that  city  she  applied  for  an 
engagement  at  the  Grand  Opera,  and  was  refused. 
In  1844^5  she  sang  in  Berlin  and  otlier  cities  of 
Germany,  and  at  the  capitals  of  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den; a  year  later  appeared  in  Vienna.     Her  Lon- 
don debut  was  made  in  1847  at  the  Italian  opera, 
where  her  reception  was  extraordinary  in  opera, 
oratorios  and  concerts.     She  continued  her  success- 
ful career  in  Great  Britain  until  1849;   later  she  was 
heard  in  Ireland.     In  1849  the  Swedish  songstress 
was  engaged  by  the  American  speculator,  P.   T. 
Barnum,  f  or  a  prof essional  tour  in  the  United  States, 
in  which  her  appearances  were  limited  to  concerts. 
On  the  expiration  of  her  con- 
tract with  Barnum  she  toured 
for  a  second  term  on  her  own 
account,   with  Mr.   O.   Gold- 
schmidt  as  her  musical  con- 
ductor, and  in  connection  with 
other  artists,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  term  was  married  to 
Mr.  Goldschmidt.     Her  recep- 
tion  in    America,   stimulated 
by  Barnum's  art  of  puffery, 
amounted  to  a  musical  furore. 
Nothing  was  left  undone  to 
raise  public  curiosity.     How- 
ever, she  satisfied  expectation 
by   her   phenomenal    ability. 
Many  and  frequent  were  her 
private     charities,    especially 
those  bestowed  on  her  needy 
countrypeople.    In  1852,  after 
their  return  to  Europe,  husband 
and  wife  dwelt  for  a  time  in 
ly  they  went  to  London  to  live,  where,  up  to  1866 
she  occasionally  sang  in  oratorios  and  charity  con- 
certs.  She  interested  herself  with  several  pupils,  and 
was  somewhat  connected  with  the  vocal  department 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  at  London.     She  gave 
a  hospital  to  Liverpool,  added  a  wing  to  another  m 
London,  and  endowed  schools  in  her  native  land 
with  considerable  sums  of  money.     In  1887  Frau 
Lind-Goldschmidt  was  struck  with   paralysis,  and 
thereafter  retired  from  public  observation.    She  was 
unselfish,  conscientious,  and  in  private  life  greatly 
admired— in  striking  contrast  to  many  other  artists 
of  note.     Jenny  Lind's  voice  was  of  extraordinary 
range,  power  and  flexibility;  her  delivery  was  easy 
and  unaffected.  Manyof  her  intricate  ^ro^wr?  were 
spontaneous  and  original,  founded  on  her  profound 
knowledge  of  music.     "Towsend  tanks"  was  her 
ordinary  acknowledgment  of  a  double  encore 
died  in  Malvern,  Eng.,  Nov.  2,  1887. 
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BACON,  Sherman  Joseph,  merchant,  was 
born  in  Burlington,  Hartford  count 3',  Conn.,  Feb. 
27,  1812.  The  "mcestor  of  the  Connecticut  branch 
of  the  family  was  Andrew  Bacon,  who  came  in  the 
ship  Elizabeth  from  England,  and  settled  in  Hart- 
ford in  1637.  His  nephew,  Nathaniel,  who  inher- 
ited the  bulk  of  his  property,  was  one  of  the  original 
settlers  of  Jliddletown,  Conn.,  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Sher- 
man's descent  i.s  traced  through  Andrew,  son  of  Na- 
thaniel, and  John,  son  of  Andrew,  John,  Jr.,  Joseph, 
son  of  John,  Jr.,  and  Joseph,  Jr.,  born  Sept.  24, 
The  English  branch  of  the  family  is  one  of 


li 

great  antiquity.  Gtrumbaldus,  a  Norman  gentleman, 
it  is  said,  came  into  England  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest, A. D.  1066,  in  company  with  William  de  War- 
ren, earl  of  Surrey,  and  received  large  grants  of  land 
in  county  Norfolk.  Reynolds,  one  of  his  three  sons, 
took  the  name  of  Bacon,  and  from  him  sprang  this 
illustrious  family,  many  members  of  it  being  distin- 
guished for  talent  and  brilliancy;  among  them  was 
the  famous  Lord  Bacon.  The  Connecticut  Bacons 
were  prominent  in  the  wm  of  the  revolution,  and 
Capt.  Joseph  Bacon,  the  grandfather  of  Sherman  J., 
wa.s  a  captain  in  the  15th  Connecticut  militia  regi- 
ment, and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island. 
The  mother  of  Sherman  J.  Bacon  was  Abigail  Cleve- 
land, daughter  of  Ezra  Cleveland,  who  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Moses,  of  Woburn, 
Mass.,  and  whose  son,  Josiah,  was 
one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Can- 
terbury, Windham  county.  Conn., 
and  Col.  Moses  Cleveland,  of  that 
town,  named  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, O.  The  family  derive  their 
origin  from  a  town  of  that  name 
in  Durham  county,  Eng.  The 
principal  branch  was  seated  in 
the  county  of  York  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Sir  Gut  de 
Cleveland  was  present  at  the  siege 
of  Boulogne,  in  France,  1349,  and 
afterward  at  the  battle  of  Ir'oic- 
tiers,  where  he  commanded  the 
spearmen.  A  branch  of  the  fam- 
ily removed  to  Devonshire,  Eng. 
Sherman  Joseph  Bacon,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  while  an  in- 
fant, was  taken  by  his  father  to  East  Granville,  Mass. , 
where  he  received  his  early  education  at  the  common 
schools.  He  was  prepared  for  college  by  Rev.  Tim- 
othy 3L  Cooley,wlio,  it  was  said,  titted  more  men  for 
college  than  any  man  of  his  day.  An  early  defect 
in  his  hearing  prevented  ]\Ir.  Bacon  from  entering 
college  and  following  a  professional  life,  as  he  in- 
tended, and  some  two  years  after  completing  his 
studies  in  1834,  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
established  a  drug  business,  wliich  he  carried  on  .suc- 
cessfully for  a  number  of  years.  The  failing  health 
of  his  family  necessitated  his  returning  East  in  1845, 
where  he  was  finally,  from  the  same  causes,  com- 
pelled to  remain,  although  he  continiied  his  business 
in  St.  Louis  until  1859^  In  1848  he  established  a 
commercial  business  in  copper  and  other  metals, 
which  he  carried  on  successfully  for  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  was  well  known  as  a  merchant 
of  probity  and  honor  and  of  unimpeach.able  integ- 
rity, and  dnringthe  great  civil  war  he  was  especially 
active  as  a  member  of  the  Union  league  club  in  sup- 
pl3'ing  men  and  money,  and  other  sinews  of  war,  to 
sustain  the  government  in  the  terrible  .struggle  for 
existence,  contributing  liberally  from  his  own  pi-i- 
vate  means.  He  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  Demilt 
dispensary,  and  a  generous  contributor  to  their  and 
other  institutions.  He  was  a  member  and  active 
supporter  of  Dr.  Hall's  and  Dr.  Cro.sby's  churches, 
but  his  defeelive  hearing  has  prevented  him  from 
accepting  positions  of  trust,  with  which  his  asso- 


ciates and  fellow-citizens  would  gladly  honor  him. 
Mr.  Bacon  has  been  twice  married.  His  second  wife, 
who  is  still  living  (1892),  is  a  daughter  of  Harlow 
Kimball,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Chicago,  111.,  and 
a  descendant  of  Richard  Kimball,  who  came  from 
Ipswich,  Eng.,  in  the  ship  Elizabeth  in  1634,  and 
settled  at  Ipswich,  Mass.  His  great-grandmother 
was  a  Miss  Olmstead,  a  near  relative  of  the  author 
of  "Olmstead's  Philosophy."  Mr.  Bacon  is  a  member 
of  the  New  England  society,  a  life  member  of  the 
Academy  of  design,  and  was  for  a  number  of  years 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  society. 

SPALDING,  George  Burley,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  Aug.ll,  1885,  the  third 
son  of  James  Spalding,  a  distinguished  physician 
and  surgeon,  and  Eliza  Reed.  The  family  of'  Spal- 
ding gaveits  name  to  the  town  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng'., 
which  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  for  the  foundation 
of  the  great  Crowland  abbey,  granted  by  King  Bthel- 
bert,  whose  reign  began  in  716.  On  the  maternal 
side  the  ancestry  is  nnbrokenly  traced  to  Briauusde 
Rede,  who  in  1139  held  a  great  estate  at  Morpeth, 
on  the  Wensback,  in  the  north  of  England.  The  - 
earliest  American  ancestors  were  Edward  Spalding, 
of  Braintree,  Mass.,  and  John  Reed,  of  Rehoboth, 
Mass.,  both  of  whom  came  to  America  in  1630,  and 
some  of  whose  descendants  served 
in  the  early  Indian  wars  and  in 
the  revolution.  George  Burley 
was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  in  1856,  studied 
law  with  Judge  W.  G.  M.  Davis, 
of  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  studied  the- 
ology two  years  at  the  Union  the- 
ological seminary,New  York  city, 
and  one  year  at  Andover,  Mass., 
graduating  in  1861.  In  August  of 
that  year  he  married  Sarah  Liv- 
ingston, daughter  of  Rev.  .Tohn 
W.  Olmstead,  D.D.,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  has  several  children. 
On  Oct.  5,  1861,  Mr.  Spalding  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Congregation- 
al church  at  Vergennes,Vt., where 
he  remained  until  September,  1864, 
when  he  removed  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the  North  church, 
now  known  as  the  Park  church,  and  on  Sept.  1,  1869, 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Dover,  N.  H.  During  his  seminary  course  in  New 
York  Mi-.  Spalding  contributed  various  articles  to 
the  New  York  "World,"  of  which  his  brotiier, 
.James  Reed  Spalding,  was  the  founder;  to  the 
"Courier  and  Enquirer,"  and  to  the  New  York 
"Times."  While  at  Dover  he  wrote  a  large  num- 
ber of  editorial  leaders  for  the  "Watchman,"  and  in 
January,  1881,  established  the  "New  Hampshire 
Journal,"  the  state  organ  of  the  Congregationalists, 
and  was  its  editor  for  several  years.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  school  committee  of  Dover,  president 
of  the  trustees  of  the  State  Normal  school,  member 
of  the  Constitutional  convention  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1877  representative  of  the  city  of  Dover  in 
the  state  legislature,  and  chaplain  of  that  body.  He 
was  also  trustee  of  the  New  Hampshire  missionary 
society,  and  of  the  State  orphans'  home.  Mr.  Spal- 
ding accepted  a  call  to  tlie  Franklin  street  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  in  1883.  and  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in 
1885,  where  he  has  since  been  elected  trustee  of  Au- 
burn theological  seminary,  and  of  B[amilton  college, 
and  vice-president  of  the  American  tract  society. 
The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Dartmouth  college  in  1878.  Dr.  Spalding  has 
published  several  valuable  religious  and  historical 
works. 
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FBTJITNIGHT,  Johu  Henry,  physician,  was 
born  in  New  York  city  Nov.  9,  1851,  and  is  of 
Irerman  descent,  his  father  having  emigrated  to 
America  m  1840  from  Hanover,  Germany,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  queen's  body-guard.  On  ar- 
riving in  New  York  he  entered  the  grocery  busi- 
°l^^tl?'^'  "'^^  '"'"^y  others,  failed  during  the  panic 
of  1857,  and  did  not  retrieve  his  fortunes  until  1867. 
During  this  period  John  Henry 
assisted  his  father  in  such 
small  ways  as  a  boy  of  his 
age  was,  able  to  do.  At  the 
same  time  he  attended  the 
public  schools,  was  apt  and 
industrious  in  his  studies,  and 
possessed  a  remarkably  reten- 
tive memory.  He  was  ready 
to  enter  college  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  but  was  not  permitted 
to  do  so  until  he  was  sixteen, 
whemhe  entered  the  college 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
was  graduated  in  1872  with 
the  degree  of  A.B.  He  then 
Tti^'  \n  \i  ji'  entered  Bellevue  hospital  med- 
_rz  \\vJ  M.^  ical  college,  devoting  his  even- 
iy/i^«^^iL<&^=^  ings  to  teaching  German  and 
(y  mathematics,  and  received  his 

degree  of  M.D.  in  the  spring  of 
1873,  and  that  of  A.M.  from  the  college  of  the  city 
of  New  York  in  the  following  summer.  He  engaged 
in  the  general  practice  of  medicine  practically  de- 
void of  means,  and  for  some  time  supported  himself 
by  teaching  classes  of  private  pupils.  In  1876  he 
married  Gertrude  Huggins,  of  New  York  city.  Dr. 
Fruitnight  finally  decided  to  make  a  specialty  of  the 
diseases  of  children,  in  which  department  he  soon 
became  well  and  favorably  known,  and  his  writings 
in  this  branch  of '  medicine  have  been  quoted  by 
members  of  the  profession  in  various  European 
countries.  He  was  physician  to  the  out-door  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  foundliag  asylum  from  1879 
to  1881,  trustee  of  St.  John's  Guild  since  1887,  and 
one  of  the  consulting  physicians  of  the  Seaside  hos- 
pital of  the  guild  at  New  Dorp,  S.  I.,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  floating  hospital  committee  of  the 
same  guild.  His  wife  having  died  in  1879,  in  1881 
he  married  Mary  A.  Stewart,  of  Iowa  City,  la.  Dr. 
Fruitnight  is  the  author  of  numerous  papers  and 
monographs,  among  which  are:  "Malarial  Fever 
in  Infancy  and  Early  Childhood,"  "  Compulsory 
Vaccination,"  "Local  Treatment  in  Diphtheria," 
"Treatment  of  Scarlet  Fever  and  its  Complica- 
tions," and  others  relating  to  diseases  of  children  of 
equal  importance.  He  was  a  member  of  the  ninth 
International  Medical  congress,  held  in  "Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1887;  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  acad- 
emy of  medicine,  also  of  the  American  pediatric 
society,  and  one  of  its  original  members — its  mem- 
bership being  limited  to  sixty  for  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  by  virtue  of  this  membership  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  American  congre.ss  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons.  This  congress  meets  triennial- 
ly  at  Washington,  and  is  composed  of  the  members 
of  the  various  special  societies  whose  membership  is 
made  up  of  the  best  men  in  all  the  different  siDe- 
cialties.  He  is  a  member  of  the  N.  Y.  society  of 
medical  jurisprudence.  Dr.  Fruitnight,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  academy  of  medicine,  repre- 
sented it  as  a  delegate  to  the  New  York  state  medi- 
cal society  from  1888  to  1891.  He  is  a  Fellow  of 
the  section  of  obstetrics.  New  York  academy  of 
medicine,  also  of  the  psediatric  section  of  the  same 
academy,  of  which  section  he  was  the  first  secre- 
tary and  one  of  its  original  fellows  at  the  founding 
of  the  section  in  1887.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Northwestern  medical  and  surgical  society  of  the 
III.— 17. 


city  of  New  York,  membership  liniited  to  thirty; 
was  secretary  of  the  same  from  1880  to  1886,  and 
became  its  president  in  the  latter  year.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  Bellevue  hospital  medical  college 
alumni  association,  member  of  its  council  since  1880, 
and  was  its  second  vice-president  in  1889;  he  is  a 
member  of  the  New  York  physicians'  mutual  aid 
association,  and  of  the  Colonial  club.  He  was 
among  the  organizers  of  the  city  hospital  for  chil- 
dren of  St.  John's  guild,  and  is  one  of  the  attending 
physicians  of  the  same.  Dr.  Fruitnight  has  also  been 
prominently  identified  with  religious  and  benevo- 
lent matters  for  several  years,  and  contributes  to 
many  of  the  organized  charities  of  his  native  city. 
He  has  been  deacon  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
church  since  1880,  was  secretary  of  the  board  of 
deacons  from  1880  to  1886,  and  president  of  the 
board  since  1886. 

CARPENTER,  Francis  Wood,  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  was  born  in  Seekonk,  Mass.,  June  24, 
1831,  the  son  of  Edmund  and  Lemiia  (Tiffany)  Car- 
penter.    His  father  carried  on  a  general  blacksmith- 
ing  business  in  Seekonk  for  nearly  forty  years,  and 
was  very  much  esteemed  in  the  town  for  his  integrity 
and  good  citizenship.  He  was  a  descendant  of  "William 
Carpenter   of  "Weymouth,   Eng.,   who  came   from 
Southampton  in  1638  on  the  ship  Bevis.  Mr.  Carpenter 
received  an  academic  education,  and  prepared  to 
enter  college,  hut  preferred  to  begin  at  once  mercan- 
tile life,  and  having  become  acquainted  with  Gilbert 
Congdon,  a  minister  of  the  society  of  Friends,  who 
carried  on   the  iron  and  steel  business  under  the 
firm  name  of  Gilbert  Congdon  &  Co.,  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  through  purchasing  iron  for  his  father,  he 
entered  their  employ  July  3,  1848.     In  February, 
1854,  he  was  admitted  as  a  partner,  and  has  remain- 
ed in  the  concern  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  1892,  being  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Congdon  ~&  Carpenter 
company,  a  corporation  formed  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  suc- 
ceeding to  the  business  of  Congdon, 
Carpenter  &  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Car- 
penter had  been  senior  partner  for 
twenty  years,  and  had  been  instru- 
mental m  increasing  the  business 
from  $50,000  yearly,  to  nearly  $1,- 
350,000,    He  is  also  president  of  the 
Rhode    Island    Perkins    horseshoe 
company,  a  company  capitalized  for 
$3,750,000,    and  of    the   Quidnick 
manufacturing  company,  manufac- 
turers of  cotton  goods,  and  of  the  Bos- 
ton district  messenger  company,  the 
Postal  district  messenger  company  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can national  bank.     He  is  a  director 
in  the  People's  savings  bank,  Corliss  safe  and  vault 
door  company,  the  Providence  "Washington  insur- 
ance company,  and  the  Union  mutual  insurance  com- 
pany.    He  has  been  president  of    the   Providence 
commercial  club,  and  of  the  Providence  young  men's 
Christian  association.     Has  been  a  member  of  the 
Central  Congregational  church  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  has  been  active  in  the  work  of  the  church,  hav- 
ing been  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school  for 
seven  years,  and  is  now  chairman  of  the  building 
committee  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church  edifice. 
He  has  frequently  been  solicited  to  accept  a  nomina- 
tion for  public  positions,  but  has  always  declined, 
preferring  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  business  and 
religious  enterprises  in  which  he  is  engaged.     Mr. 
Carpenter  has  been  twice  married,  his  first  wife  be- 
ing Anna  Davis  Barney  of  Seekonk,  Mass.,  to  whom 
six  children  were  born;  the  second  wife  was  Har- 
riet Zerviah  Pope,  and  by  this  marriage  are  four 
children. 
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WETHERELL,  Emma  Abbott,  vocalist,  was 
born  in  Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  9, 1849.  Her  father  a  mu- 
sician in  humble  circumstances,  strolled  about  with 
his  daughter  from  place  to  place  in  the  West,  giving 
concerts  wherever  he  could  in  parlors  and  hotels. 
She  had  an  intense  love  for  music  and  a  wonderful 
voice  which  she  was  ambitious  to  cultivate,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  left  Chicago  for  New  York,  tak- 
ing her  guitar  and  a  very  light  gripsack,  with  only 
money  enough  to  pay  her  way  to  Fort  Wayne,  and 
depending  upon  her  talent  for  further  funds  to  reach 
her  destination.  At  Fort  Wayne  she  gave  a  concert 
in  the  hotel  parlor  which  did  not  produce  enough 
money  to  pay  her  expenses  over  night,  so  she  pawned 
her  guitar  and  made  her  way  to  Toledo,  O.,  where 
she  knew  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  was  at  that  time 
singing,  and  whom  she  was  anxious  to  meet.  On  her 
arrival  she  had  not  the  means  to  purchase  admission 
to  the  opera  house,  so  met  Miss  Kellogg  in  her  draw- 
ing-i'oom  after  the  performance,  and  asked  her  to 
hear  her  sing,  to  which  she  kindly  consented,  and 
was  so  pleased  with  her 
voice  that,  after  hearing 
her  plans,  she  offered  to 
pay  her  way  to  New  York, 
and  furnished  a  letter  to 
a  friend  who  would  care 
for  her.  But  before  go- 
ing, Emma  Abbott  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  hear 
her  benefactor  sing,  and 
was  provided  with  a  ticket 
-j  for  the  next  night's  per- 
J  formance,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  listened 
to  a,  genuine  opera.  Af- 
ter arriving  in  New  York, 
she  went  to  Plymoutli 
church,  Brooklyn,  to  meet 
Mr.  Beecher  who  received 
■  her  kindly  and  at  once 
gave  lier  introductions 
which  secured  her  admission  to  the  choir,  where 
she  first  learned  to  read  nnisic.  She  then  obtained 
position  in  the  choir  of  the  Madison  avenue 


Baptist  church.  From  there  she  went  to  Dr.  Cha- 
pin's  church  as  a  soloist,  and  there  met  her  future 
husband,  Mr.  Eugene  Wetherell.  In  1872  a  fund 
was  raised  to  send  her  abroad  to  complete  her  educa- 
tion, to  which  Mr.  Beecher  put  his  name  down  for  a 
round  sum.  By  chance  her  instructor  in  Paris  was 
the  teacher  of  a  child  of  Baroness  Rothschild,  who 
sent  for  Miss  Abbott,  and  upon  hearing  her  voice, 
presented  her  with  a  check  for  $3, 000  and  offered  to 
pay  her  bills  for  tuition.  About  the  time  of  the 
completion  of  her  studies,  an  impressai-io  from  Lon- 
don made  a  flattering  engagement  with  Miss  Abbott 
to  sing  for  him.  While  in  London  she  was  joined 
by  Mr.  Wetherell  and  they  were  manied,  after 
which  she  fulfilled  her  engagement  to  sing  in  the 
Italian  Opera  house,  making  her  debut  in  Donizet- 
ti's "  La  Fille  du  Regiment,"  but  it  is  supposed  that 
a  disappointed  rival  for  the  position  packed  the 
house  with  those  who  could  condemn  her  singing,  and 
she  was  ijissed  as  she  left  the  stage, which  caused  tlie 
impressario  to  cancel  the  engagement,  and  she  re- 
turned to  New  York  city  where  she  gave  a  series  of 
concerts,  and  afterward,  with  her  husband,  formed 
an  operatic  company,  making  a  circuit  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  United  States  every  season  for  several 
years.  She  sang  mostly  in  popular  operas  of  Bel- 
lini, Vei'di,  Donizetti,  and  in  "Faust,"  "Martha," 
"The  Bohemian  Girl,"  "TheCliimes  of  Norman- 
dy," and  "Les  Huguenots."  Miss  Abbott  was  not 
pai-ticularly  attractive  in  her  personal  appearance 
nor  was  her  voice  extraordinary,  but  she  was  a 
conscientious  vocalist,    a  truly  Cliristian   woman. 


and  a  good  business  manager.  Her  husband  died 
at  Denver.  Col.,  and  left  her  an  ample  fortune, 
she  continuing  as  the  sole  manager  of  her  company. 
In  her  will,  after  making  bounteous  provision  for 
relatives,  she  gave  all  the  residue  of  lier  property  to 
charity,  including  benefactions  to  those  who  be- 
friended her  in  her  early  struggles  and  to  the  churches 
in  which  she  was  early  interested,  including  Mr. 
Talmage's  Tabernacle,  Plymouth  church,  and  the 
Madison  avenue  Baptist  church.  The  two  latter 
churches  appropriated  her  gift  to  enlarging  and  re- 
modeling their  organs,  and  placed  thereon  a  me- 
morial plate  to  her  memory.  She  died  in  Salt  Lake 
city  Jan.  5,  1891,  while  on  a  professional  tour. 

BABNUM,  Fhiueas  Taylor,  showman,  was 
born  at  Bethel,  Conn.,  July  5,  1810.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  farmer  and  tavern-keeper,  but  showed  in 
childhood  great  aversion  to  agricultural  labor  to- 
gether with  a  liking  and  aptitude  for  business  em- 
ployment. When  he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  was 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  was  successive- 
ly clerk  in  a  store,  editor  of  a  paper,  village  store- 
keeper, and  exhibitor  of  Joice  Heth,  the  alleged 
nurse  of  Washington.  This  last  venture  decided  his 
vocation,  and  he  became  the  head  of  a  small  travel- 
ing company  of  performers,  and  a  showman.  In 
1840  he  bought  the  American  Museum  in  New  York, 
and  from  that  time  the  magnitude  of  his  undertak- 
ings and  successes  were  remarkable,  earning  for  him 
the  respectful  interest  of  his  countrymen,  and  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  noted  persons  abroad. 
His  best-known  achievements  include  the  discovery, 
naming  and  exhibiting  of  Gen.  Tom  Thumb;  the 
bringing  of  Jenny  Lind  to  America;  the  purchase  of 
Jumbo,  the  great  elephant;  and  the  organizing  (in 
1874)  of  "Barnum's  Greatest  Show  on  Earth, "  which 
travels  over  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  seventy -four 
freight  cars,  and  a  Pullman 
train,  moving  by  night,  and  giv- 
ing performances  in  tents  seat- 
ing 35,000  people,  at  all  cities  of 
more  than  40,000  inhabitants 
The  winter  quarters  at  Bridge 
port.  Conn.,  include  elephant 
houses,  where  forty  elephants 
are  housed  and  framed;  a  lion 
and  tiger  house,  kept  at  the  le 
quired  high  temperature;  quar 
.ters  for  camels  and  caged  ani- 
mals; a  sea-lion  and  hippopot- 
amus house,  containing  a  great 
pond,  artificially  heated;  char- 
iot and  train  houses ;  black- 
smith, paint  and  carpenter 
shops,  and  a  practice  ring  for 
riders  and  acrobats.  Upward 
of  83,000,000  tickets  have  been  sold  for  the  Bar- 
num  exhibitions.  This  versatile  Connecticut  genius 
won  other  laurels  than  those  of  a  showman.  Of 
the  books  he  has  written  more  than  1,000,000 
copies  were  sold.  He  lectured  before  the  largest 
audiences  in  America  and  Europe.  He  laid  out  and 
built  up  the  eastern  half  of  the  City  of  Bridgeport. 
As  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  legislature  for  sev- 
eral terms,  and  as  mayor  of  Bridgeport,  he  made  an 
enviable  ofticial  record.  The  city  of  Bridgeport  was 
Mr.  Barnum's  home  for  forty-five  years,  and  its 
parks,  cemeteries,  boulevards,  and  public  institutions 
founded  by  his  generosity,  and  advanced  by  his  wise 
supervision,  bear  witness  to  his  practical  philan- 
thropy. Mr.  Barnum  in  1890  presented  a  large 
building  lot  at  Bridgeport  to  the  Fairfield  county 
(Conn.)  Historical  Society,  the  Bridgeport  Scientific 
Society,  and  the  County  Medical  Society,  and  erect- 
ed an  appropriate  building  thereon  for  these  societies. 
He  died  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  April  7,  1891. 
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BARLOW,  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill,  law- 
yer, was  bom  in  Granville,  Hampden  county,  Mass., 
June  5,  1826,  son  of  Samuel  Bancroft  Barlow,  a 
physician.  His  ancestors  emigrated  to  this  country 
from  England  in  1620.  After  practicing  medicine 
for  some  time  in  Connecticut,  Dr.  Barlow  removed 
to  New  York  with  his  family.  Young  Barlow  an- 
swered an  advertisement,  through  which  he  obtained 
a  situation  with  Willett  & 
Greig,  attorneys.  This  was  in 
1842,  and  his  pay  was  $1  per 
week.  Seven  years  later  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
made  manager  of  the  firm  with 
a  salary  of  $3,000.  He  was  so 
successful  in  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  firm's  clients 
that  it  was  frequently  suggest- 
ed to  him  that  he  shouldenter 
business  on  his  own  account. 
He  was  quick,  intelligent,  full 
of  tact,  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstood law.  He  soon  be- 
came popular,  and  on  start- 
ing in  business  for  himself 
had    all    the    work    that    he 

^  JkVA  y^u.CiwV  *'°"''^  manage.     At  the  age  of 
J'-''^*-^-'^**"'*^  twenty-three  he  obtained,  un- 
der the   treaty  with  Mexico, 
the  charge  of  the  settlement  of  claims,  from  which 
he  received  fees  amounting  to  $250,000,  which  was 
in  itself  a  fair  fortune  for  the  time.     Seven  years 
later  four  great  trunk-line  railroads  appointed  him 
umpire  to  settle  a  rate  war,  and   it  is  said  that  he 
personally  benefitted  very  largely  by  his  interposition 
in  this  affair.     His  success  in  making  money  was 
enormous.     In  1852  he  made  a  trip  of  five  weeks  to 
Europe,  which   brought    him  in    $50,000.     Three 
weeks'  stay  in  Loudon,  in  addition  to  the  voyage 
across  and   back,  paid  him  another  $50,000.     He 
once  received  $25,000  for  half  an  hour's  work.    This 
was  obtained  by  his  settlement  of  a  dispute  between 
certain  Americans  at  the  period  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war,  who  liad  contracted  to  sell  to  the  French 
government  $2,000;000  worth  of  arms.     A  settle- 
ment being  effected  through  Mr.  Barlow's  tact  and 
judgment,  this  large  reward  was  willingly  given  to 
him.     Onaof  the  most  famous  legal  fights  in. which 
Mr.  Barlow  was  involved  was  that  against  Jay  Gould 
for  the  control  of  the  Erie  railroad.     He  not  only 
succeeded,  but  forced  Mr.  Gould  to  pay  over  $9,- 
000,000  to  secure  a  settlement.     Mr.   Barlow  was 
elected  one  of  the  directors  of  the  road  under  the 
new  management  and  retained  as  its  private  coimsel 
at  a  salary  of  $25,000  a  year.     In  1852  Mr.  Barlow 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bowdoin,  Larocque 
&  Barlow,  which  soon  acquired  an  immense  office 
practice.     The  two  other  partners  dying,  leaving 
Mr,  Bailow  alone,  he  took  in  Joseph  Larocque,  a 
brother  of  the   original    member,   and    afterward 
Judge  Shipman  and  Judge  Clioate,  forming  the  firm 
of  Shipman,  Barlow,  Larocque  &  Choate,   which 
was  one  of  the  most  important  law  concerns  in  New 
York.     Mr.  Bnvlow  was  an  ardent  democrat,  and 
supported  Gen.  McClellan  for  the  presidency  in  1864. 
About  that  time  he  acquired  a  large  block  of  stock 
in  the  New  York  "World,"  which  paper's  policy  he 
shaped  until  1869,  when  he  sold  out.    He  was  one  of 
the  original  founders  of  the  Manhattan  club  and  one 
of  its  prominent  leaders.     He  was  a  lover  of  tlie  fine 
arts,  and  at  his  home  in  Madison  Square  had  accu- 
mulated a  magnificent  collection  of  paintings,  bric-3,- 
brae  and  engravings.     Meanwhile,    his  private  li- 
brary was  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  United 
States,  in  particular  for  its  collection  of  works  on 
the  early  history  of,  and  early  voyages  to,  America, 
in  which  it  was  almost  unique.     Mr.  Barlow  had  a 


fine  residence  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-third  street 
and  Madison  avenue,  facing  the  Square,  and  a  coun- 
try seat  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. ,  where  he  kept  blooded 
stock,  some  of  his  dogs  in  particular  being  of  the 
very  best  breeds,  taking  prizes  at  the  annual  bench 
shows.  Mr.  Barlow  was  a  bon  mant,  his  cellars 
being  stocked  with  the  choicest  brands  of  wines.  In 
1888  Mr.  Barlow's  firm  lost  between  two  and  three 
hundi'ed  thousand  dollars  through  the  dishonesty  of 
a  confidential  clerk,  one  Bedell,  who  had  for  a  con- 
siderable period  driven  a  flourishing  business  in  bo- 
fus  mortgages,  which  were  paid  as  if  genuine  by  the 
rm  on  the  discovery  of  the  rascality^  Mr.  Barlow 
died  suddenly  on  the  morning  of  July  10,  1889,  at  his 
country  residence,  Elsinore,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

BICE,  Allen  Thorndike,  editor,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  18,  1853.  In  1862  he  was  taken 
to  Europe,  where  he  remained  for  five  years,  when 
he  returned  to  America,  but  in  1871  again  went 
abroad,  and  studied  at  Oxford.  He  was  graduated 
in  1875,  and  returned  to  the  United  States,  settled  in 
New  York,  and  entered  Columbia  law  school  as  a 
student.  In  1876  Mr.  Rice  purchased  the  "North 
American  Review,"  and  continued  thereafter  to  edit 
it  imtil  his  death.  This  old  established  magazine  was 
entirely  re-formed  by  Mr.  Rice,  on  different 'lines 
from  any  that  had  been  applied  to  magazine  editor- 
ship up  to  this  time.  He  began  at  once  to  draw  at- 
tention to  its  pages  by  obtaining  articles  on  the  most 
important  topics  of  the  times, 
and  subjects  under  general 
consideration  from  experts  in 
connection  with  them.  Hav- 
ing large  means,  he  was  en- 
abled_  to  obtain  contributions 
from  "some  of  the  most  able 
and  eminent  men  in  the  world. 
A  special  feature  of  the  "  North 
American  Review  ' '  under  his 
management  was  the  ' '  Sym- 
posium," a  disou.ssion  of  any 
important  subject  among  the 
issues  of  the  day  by  persons  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  who 
were  best  qualified  to  enter  in- 
to an  argument  regarding  it. 
In  1879  Mr.  Rice  organized  and 
managed  tire  Charnay  expedi- 
tion, sent  out  by  the  United 
States  and  France  jointly,  to 
examine  into  the  remains  and  ruins  of  ancient  civil- 
ization in  Central  America  and  Mexico.  In  1884  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  purchased  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  "Matin,"  one  of  the  leading  morning  papers 
of  that  city.  In  1886  he  was  nominated  by  the  repub- 
licans in  New  York  city  for  congress,  but  was  de- 
feated by  factions  within  the  party,  the  result  being 
that  his  opponents  were  eventually  expelled  fi'om  the 
republican  organization.  Mr.  Rice  now  began  to 
consider  the  Australian  system  of  voting,  and  he  was 
the  first  to  recommend  its  adoption  in  the  United 
States.  The  whole  matter  was  extensively  discussed 
through  the  press  and  at  political  meetings,  and  fi- 
nally the  demand  for  ballot-reform  became  so  deter- 
mined that,  in  1887,  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
platforms  of  the  republican  and  united  labor  parties, 
and  a  bill  effecting  a  modification  of  the  Australian 
system  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
ISTew  York  in  1890,  signed  by  Gov.  Hill,  and  put  in 
force  at  the  election  for  state  and  municipal  ofticers 
of  the  same  year.  In  1889  President  Harrison  ap- 
pointed him  minister  to  Russia,  but  he  died  on  May 
16th  of  that  year  in  New  York  city,  a  few  days  prior 
to  the  date  fixed  for  his  departure  for  St.  Peters- 
burg. Mr.  Rice  was  the  editor  of  "Reminiscences  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  "  (New  York,  1886),  and  a  contrib- 
utor to  "  Ancient  Cities  of  the  ]S"ew  Worlo  "  (1887). 
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GIIiROY,  Thomas  F.,  maj'or  of  New  York 
city,  was  born  in  Ireland  June  3,  1840.  He  came  to 
this  country  with  his  parents  at  the  age  of  seven 
years,  made  his  home  in  New  York  city  where  he  has 
since  resided ;  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
at  the  N.  Y.  free  academy.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
printer  and  in  1863  was  appointed 
clerk  in  the  comptroller's  office. 
He  subsequently  became  a  clerk 
in  the  Croton  aqueduct  board, 
and  later  a  clerk  in  the  supreme 
court,  and  a  clerk  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  judicial  district  courts 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was 
afterward  appointed  deputy  coun- 
ty clerk,  in  which  office  he  remain- 
ed three  years.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  this  tei-m  he  was  appointed 
under-sheriff  of  the  county  of  New 
York  by  Mayor  Grant.  On  May 
3,  1889,  he  was  appointed  by 
Mayor  Grant  commissioner  of 
public  works  for  the  term  of  four 
years.  He  at  once  instituted  the 
policy  of  retrenchment  and  re- 
form, saving  the  city  fully  $53,  - 
000  the  first  year.  He  introduced  and  perfected  a 
system  of  subways  for  water  pijaes  and  wires,  and 
was  largely  instrumental  in  causing  the  removal  of 
overhead  telegraph  and  telephone  wires.  He  adopt- 
ed the  new  method  of  street  paving  on  concrete  foun- 
dation. He  advocated  the  purchase  by  the  city  of 
the  lands  bordering  on  the  lakes  and  streams  from 
which  the  water  supply  is  obtained,  to  preserve  the 
water  from  contamination.  He  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce an  extensive  system  of  asphalt  pavements 
with  a  fifteen  years'  guarantee.  During  the  time  he 
was  deputy  county  clerk,  lie  was  appointed  by  the 
supreme  court  receiver  for  the  Mitchell  Vance  cor- 
poration. After  six  months'  labor,  he  brought  the 
affairs  of  the  corporation  to  a  successful  conclusion 
and  reorganized  the  company  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  creditors  and  stockholders.  Out  of  an 
apparent  disaster,  with  visible  assets  amounting  to 
less  than  $300,000,  Mr.  Gilroyinsix  months  realized 
for  the  creditors  over  $600,000.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Tammany  Society,  the  oldest  political  organiza- 
tion in  the  country,  and  chairman  of  Tammany 
Hall's  important  committee  of  twenty-four.  In 
1888  he  visited  Great  Britain  and  the  continent, 
where  he  made  a  study  of  the  street-cleaning  sys- 
tems of  London  and  Paris.  May  18,  1891,  Mr.  Gil- 
roy  was  elected  grand  sachem"  of  Tammany  Hall.  In 
the  municipal  election,  Nov.  8, 1892,  Mr.  Gilroy  was 
chosen  mayor  of  New  York  city  to  succeed  Hugh  J. 
Grant.  He  received  a  larger  majority  than  had  ever 
before  been  given  to  any  'Tammany  candidate  and 
was  supported  by  independent  voters  who  believed 
his  integrity,  business  experience,  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  city  affairs  peculiarly  fitted  him  for 
the  position. 

BOWIE,  Oden,  governor  of  Maryland,  was  born 
at  Fairview,  Prince  George  county,  Md. ,  Nov.  10, 1826, 
son  of  "William  D.  and  Eliza  Oden  Bowie,  the  former 
of  Scotch  and  the  latter  of  English  descent.  Both 
the  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  the  state.  His  father  was  an  intelli- 
gent and  highly  respected  planter,  who  represented 
Prince  Georye  county  several  times  in  the  house  of 
delegates,  and  was  for  .six  years  a  member  of  the 
state  senate.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  only 
nine  years  of  age,  and  soon  after  lie  was  placed  in 
the  preparatory  department  of  St.  John's  college  at 
Annapolis.  Later  he  entered  St.  Mary's  college, 
Baltimore,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  July, 
184.'),  as  valedictorian  of  his  class.  The  following 
year  he  enlisted  for  the  Mexican  war  as  a  private  in 


the  battalion  of  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia 
volunteers,  under  Col.  William  H.  Watson,  who  was 
afterward  killed  at  the  battle  of  Monterey,  dying  in  ■ 
the  arms  of  Lieut.  Bowie,  who  was  the  only  officer' 
left  with  the  command  at  the  time  of  his  death.  'The 
young  lieutenant's  gallantry  in  that  battle  secured 
him  the  appointment  of  senior  captain  of  the  Volti- 
geur  regiment,  one  of  the  ten  regiments  added  to  the 
regular  army,  and  making  a  new  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice. Shortly  after  his  promotion  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  commission  on  account  of  a  disease  con- 
tracted in  Mexico,  peculiar  to  that  climate.  In  1847, 
when  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Maryland  house  of  delegates,  where  he  won 
such  popularity  that  he  was  returned  several  times. 
In  1860  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Potomac  railroad  company,  a  position  requiring  exec- 
utive talent  of  the  highest  order.  In  this  responsi- 
ble office  he  has  won  a  national  reputation  as  one  of 
the  ablest  business  men  of  the  country.  In  1864  he 
was  a  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  on  the  same 
ticket  with  the  venerable  Judge  Chambers  for  gov- 
ernor, but,  as  is  alleged,  owing  to  the  intimidation 
of  electors,  was  defeated.  In  1867  he  represented 
Prince  George  county  in  the  state  senate,  serving 
until  the  constitutional  convention  of  that  year.  In 
November,  1867,  he  was  elected  governor  by  a  ma- 
jority of  over  43,000  votes,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
new  provision  of  the  constitution 
allowing  Gov.  Swann  to  serve  out 
the  full  term  of  four  years  for 
whicli  he  had  been  originally 
elected,  he  did  not  enter  upon  the 
executive  duties  until  January, 
1869.  In  October,  1873,  Gov. 
Bowie  was  elected  president  of 
the  Baltimore  city  pa.ssenger  rail- 
way, his  predecessor,  Plenry  Ty- 
son, having  resigned  to  accept  the 
vice-presidency  of  the  Erie  rail- 
road. Gov.  Bowie's  executive  abil- 
ities have  been  clearly  exhibited 
in  his  wise  and  successful  man- 
agement of  that  corporaticm.  The 
arrearages  on  the  City  Park  Tax 
fund  of  over  $100,000  were  quickly  paid,  and  the 
value  of  stock  was  raised  from  $15  to  $85  per  share. 
Gov.  Bowie  is  a  man  of  comprehensive  views  and 
excellent  judgment.  While  he  is  the  executive  head 
of  two  great  corporations,  which  he  manages  with 
consummate  skill  and  success,  he  still  finds  time  for 
healthful  recreation  and  to  indulge  his  taste  for  fine 
horses,  having  been  president  of  the  Maryland  Jockey 
Club  since  its  organization.  In  politics  he  has  al- 
ways been  identified  with  the  democratic  party.  He 
is  a  vestryman  of  the  Episcopal  church.  He  mar- 
ried Alice  Carter,  a  descendant  on  her  mother's  side 
of  Lord  Baltimore.  They  have  seven  children. 
"Fairview,"  their  home,  and  one  of  the  oldest  an- 
cestral homes  in  America,  is  an  estate  of  1,000 
acres,  all  arable  land  except  where  covered  by  fine 
groves  of  white  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  and  white  and 
yellow  poplar.  The  soil  is  finely  adapted  for  graz- 
ing purposes,  and  for  such  crops  as  corn,  tobacco, 
wheat,  and  hay.  TJie  farm  is  well  stocked  with 
blooded  horses,  Devon  cattle,  and  improved  grades 
of  sheep.  Fairview  has  turned  out  some  very  fine 
racing  stock,  including  such  celebrated  horses  as 
Catesby,  Crickmore,  Compensation,  Belle,  Bessie, 
Belle  d'Or,  Oriole,  Ore  Knob,  etc.  The  mansion  is 
a  large  double  brick  house,  with  a  wide  hall  through 
the  centre.  It  fronts  north  and  south,  with  porches 
running  the  whole  length  on  both  sides.  It  was 
built  by  the  grandfather  of  Gov.  Bowie  to  replace 
one  destroyed  by  fire  about  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  T'he  hospitality  dispensed  at  this  an- 
cestral liome  is  proverbial. 
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_  BELLOWS,  Henry  W. ,  clergyman,  was  liom 
in  Boston  Mass.,  June  11,  1814.  He  was  of  an  old 
JN  ew  l!;nglaud  family,  and  his  father  was  a  merchant, 
at  one  tmie  possessed  of  considerable  wealth.  Four 
ot  the  son's  school  years  were  spent  at  Round  Hill, 
Aorthampton,  where  he  had  the  late  J.  G.  Cogswell 
and  George  Bancroft  for 
teachers.  In  1838  he  en- 
tered Harvard,  and  was 
noted  for  his  proficiency  in 
study.  After  graduating  he 
entered  the  Harvard  divin- 
ity school,  left  it  for  the 
South,  returned  to  it  again, 
and  while  completing  his 
theological  course  main- 
tained himself  by  teach- 
ing. He  went  to  the  South 
a  second  time,  but  disliking 
Jw  slavery,  returned,  and  in 
1838  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Con- 
gregational church  of  New 
York  city.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  remained  forty-four 
years,  growing  continually 
m  influence,  and  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. As  a  public  speaker  Dr.  Bellows  had  great 
readiness  of  utterance.  His  extemporaneous  dis- 
course was  a  stream  of  pure  and  lucid  English; 
his  written  style  had  the  same  charm  of  lucidity. 
In  1846  he  took  part  in  founding  the  "  Christian  In- 
quirer," a  Unitarian  paper  published  in  New  York; 
he  was  also  editor  for  some  years  of  the  "Liberal 
Christian,  "and  a  frequent  conta-ibutor  to  the  "Chris- 
tian Examiner."  His  editorial  discussions  were  al- 
ways marked  by  candor  and  perfect  courtesy.  He 
would  criticise  Unitarianism  and  orthodoxy  with  an 
equally  impartial  pen.  In  many  respects  he  followed 
his  sympathies  more  than  his  logic,  and  this  disposi- 
tion brought  him  into  harmony  with  men  who  did 
not  at  all  share  his  doctrinal  beliefs.  His  published 
works  relate  principally  to  the  living  questions  of 
our  day.  Some  of  tliemare:  "The  Treatment  of 
Social  Diseases, "  "  Restatements  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine," and  a  book  of  travels,  "The  Old  World  in  its 
New  Face."  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Dr. 
Bellows  entered  upon  a  series  of  philauthi-opic  activi- 
ties wliich  will  perhaps  constitute  his  best  title  to 
fame.  He  oi-ganized  the  Sanitary  commission,  and 
was  its  first  and  only  president.  What  the  Sanitary 
commission  did,  the  manifold  ways  in  whicli  it 
watched  over  the  comfort  of  the  Federal  soldiers — 
supplying  medicines,  clothes,  ambulances,  and  watch- 
ful care,  establishing  hospitals  in  the  field,  and  at 
permanent  stations,  bringing  sick  soldiers  home  in 
hospital  cars  and  trains,  applying  whatever  skill 
science  and  benevolence  could  devise  for  mitigating 
the  horrors  of  war — can  only  be  fully  told  in  the  his- 
tory of  those  eventful  years.  The  commission  dis- 
tributed for  the  service  of  the  army  $15,000,000  in 
supplies  and  $5,000,000  in  money.  More  than  this, 
it  set  an  example  of  philanthropy  wliich  has  been 
copied  in  Europe;  and  it  has  prompted,  and  will 
continue  to  prompt  measures  for  reducing  to  a  low- 
er point  the  sufferings  which  naturally  follow  in  the 
train  of  war.  Dr.  Bellows  was  less  distinctively  a 
scholar  than  a  thoroughly  well-read  man  upon  every 
subject.  His  incessant  activity  and  diversity  of  in- 
terests prevented  that  secluded  concentration  which 
makes  the  scholar,  but  few  men  had  greater  facility  in 
acquiring  information.  His  interest  in  leading  pub- 
lic questions,  in  charitable  movements,  in  social  pro- 
gress, in  education,  in  purifying  and  strengthening 
the  tone  of  the  national  character,  were  only  subor- 
dinate to  his  zeal  in  the  profession  in  which  he  de- 
lighted.    He  died  in  New  York  city  Jan.  30,  1882. 


HOUSTON-,  William  Churchill,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  South  Carolina  in  1740.  His  father,  a'native 
of  Ireland,  settled  in  North  Carolina  with  Lord  Ca- 
barrus. He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  college, 
New  Jersey,  in  1768,  having  for  a  year  or  two  pre- 
viously supported  himself  by  acting  as  master  of  the 
grammar-school  attached  to  that  institution.  In 
1769  he  became  a  tutor  in  the  college,  and  in  1771 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  When  the  American  revolution  broke 
out,  Prof.  Houston  and  Rev.  Dr.  John  Witherspoon 
were  the  only  professors  attached  to  the  college. 
The  students  scattered,  and  on  the  28th  of  February, 
1776,  -Mr.  Houston  was  appointed  captain  of  a  com- 
pany of  the  Somerset  county  (N.  J.)  militia,  serving 
until  the  next  August,  when  he  resigned  and  resumed 
his  duties  at  the  college.  In  1777,  retaining  his  con- 
nection with  his  alma  mater,  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Jersey  assembly,  and  in  1778  of  the 
state  council  of  safety,  of  which  council  he  was,  for 
a  time,  treasurer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental congress  in  1779,  and  served  until  1782.  He 
was  also  a  member  from  1784  to  1786.  During  this 
year  he  resigned  his  professorship  at  Princeton  to 
take  up  the  practice  of  law  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  (hav- 
ing been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1783),  and  here  he 
acquired  a  large  practice.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
convention  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1786,  which  recom- 
mended the  assembly  of  a  convention  to  frame  the 
federal  constitution,  and  was  also  chosen  to  attend 
the  latter  convention,  but  his  health  failed,  and  he 
could  not  be  present  at  its  later  sessions.  From  1784 
until  his  death,  Mr.  Houston  was  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court  of  New  Jersey.  He  died  at  Frankfort,  Pa., 
Aug.  12,  1788. 

WALTEK,  Israel  David,  merchant,  was  bom 
in  Reckendorf,  Germany,  in  1815,  and  was  the  son 
of  David  and  Adele  Walter.  He  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  in  1832  he  came 
to  this,  country  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  Here 
he  became  a  cloth  weaver — an  api^renticeship  of 
three  years  at  home  having  thor- 
oughly fitted  him  for  the  trade. 
In  1835  he  came  to  New  York 
city,  where  he  served  as  clerk  and 
salesman  in  the  woolen  business, 
but  very  early  established  a  whole- 
sale dry-goods  business  in  his  own 
name,  and  shortly  after,  when  his 
nephew  was  admitted  as  a  part- 
ner, the  name  was  changed  to  I. 
D.  Walter  &  Co.  In  1858  he  re- 
tired from  active  business  life, 
and  devoted  his  time  to  the  pur- 
chasin-g  and  development  of  real 
estate,  and  to  forming,  fostering 
and  encouraging  public  charity. 
Mr.  Walter  was  president  of  the 
Hebrew  orphan  asylum,  and 
founder  and  president  of  the 
Montefiore  benevolent  society. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Oriental 
bank,  and  also  of  the  Merchants' 
and  traders'  insurance  company,  and  was  for  several 
years  school  trustee.  In  1838  he  married  Henrietta, 
daughter  of  Simon  Content,  of  New  York  city.  As 
a  national  guardsman,  he  served  his  time  in  the  7th 
regiment  artillery,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  where  he  won 
much  distinction  as  a  marksman.  He  was  sympa- 
thetic and  generous,  and  always  proved  himself  the 
friend  of  the  struggling  young  men  who  came  to 
America  from  his  own  country,  and  many  of  the 
rich  Hebrews  of  New  York  city  and  elsewhere  owe 
their  first  stait  and  encouragement  to  Mr.  Walter's 
assistance  and  timely  and  cheery  words,  He  died 
Dec.  9,  1866,  at  his  home,  263  East  Broadway,  New 
York  city. 
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MUNSELL,  Harvey  May,  soldier  and  under- 
■5\-riter,  was  born  at  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  5, 1S43. 
He  traces  Ms  ancestry,  on  his  father's  side,  to  Sir 
John  M(a)unsell,  lord  chief  justice  of  England  in 
the  time  of  Henry  III.,  and,  on  his  mother's,  to  John 
May,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  from  Mayfield, 
Sussex  county,  Eng.,  in  1740.  When  he  was  ten 
years  of  age  he  lived  with  an  uncle  at  Tionesta,  Pa. , 
and  he  was  obliged  to  earn  his  own  support.  He 
had  just  passed  his  eighteenth  year  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  and  he  at  once  sought  to  enlist  under 
the  first  call,  but  over  all  the  recruiting  offices  he 
found  the  sign:  "  No  more  men  wanted."  He  finally 
opened  a  recruiting  office  on  his  own  aocoiuit,  and 
was  subsequently  mustered  into  the  U.  S.  service  as 
a  member  of  the  32d  Pennsylvania  regiment.  In  a 
brief  time  the  ranks  of  the  33d  Pennsylvania,  renum- 
bered to  be  the  99th,  were  filled  up,  and  it  was  for- 
warded to  Alexandria,  Va.  Thence  it  w-as  sent  to 
the  front,  where  it  went  through  the  campaign  of 
1862,  taking  part  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run 
and  that  of  Chautilly.  Through  all  its  marching 
and  fighting  young  Munsell  had  borne  himself  so 
bravely  as  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  color-ser- 
geant of  the  regiment,  and  it  was  in  that  capacity 
that  he  went  into  the  tej-rible  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg on  Dec.  13,  1862.  tlis  regiment  was  on  the 
right.  Young  Mimsell  was  in  the  front  line,  sup- 
porting the  colors  of  his  regiment, 
the  99t!i  Pennsylvania.  The  orders 
of  Kearny  had  been,  "Bear  the  col- 
ors proudly  in  the  fight — erect  and 
defiantly  in  the  front  line.  Let  them 
be  the  beacon-light  of  every  regi- 
ment." This  Munsell  was  doing, 
and  as  he  saw  the  Confederates 
about  to  resume  the  charge,  he 
rushed  forward,  bearing  the  colors 
aloft,  and  shouting  to  his  comrades 
I  ( )  follow.  At  sight  of  this  brave  boy 
— not  yet  twenty — charging  them, 
lis  it  were,  single-handed  upon  a 
force  that  had  just  routed  Meade's 
(Mitire  corps  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
serves, the  men  of  the  99th,  with 
such  of  Meade's  soldiers  as  had  ral- 
lied, rushed  upon  the  Confederates 
with  the  bayonet,  drove  them  back, 
and  made  large  numbei'S  of  them 
prisoners.  The  charge  over,  it  was  found  that  the 
flag  and  the  uniform  of  the  young  color-bearer  were 
riddled  with  bullets,  but  he  had  been  saved  un- 
harmed. The  next  great  battle  in  wliicli  young 
Munsell  M-as  engaged  was  that  of  ChancelUfrsville, 
May  3  and  3,  1863.  For  his  gallantry  in  this  bailie 
he  was  decorated  by  his  commander,  Gen.  Birney, 
with  the  Kearny  cross,  a  badge  given  only  to  the 
most  meritorious  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates. His  next  battle  was  the  terrible  one  of  Get- 
tysburg, where  he  still  bore  the  colors  of  his  regi- 
ment. On  the  left  of  the  line  were  the  Pennsylva- 
nians,  "firm  as  the  rocks  beneath  their  feet,"  and 
there  in  their  front  stood  the  young  color-bearer, 
defiantly  waving  his  flag.  Again  and  again  came 
the  surging  mass,  and  was  rolled  back,  but  never 
was  the  solid  column  which  held  the  "key  "  for  one 
instant  broken,  and  still  the  color-bearer  stood  there 
waving  his  tattered  banner.  It  was  riddled  with 
shot;  eleven  bullet-holes  were  in  his  uniform,  and 
his  color-guard  of  eight  corporifls  were  stretched  dead 
or  wounded  on  the  ground  around  him,  but  still 
he  stood  there  waving  his  flag.  At  last  Longstreet 
poured  his  hosts  in  upon  the  flank  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  and  Gen.  Ward  gave  the  word  to  "fall 
back."  The  color  bearer  was  now  in  the  rear — all 
of  twenty  paces  behind  his  comrades — the  shells 
sweeping  past  and  bursting  all  around  him,  scatter- 
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ing  the  earth  over  him  and  his  banner.  Soon  one 
struck  the  ground  a  few  feet  away,  and  threw  its 
fragments  into  the  air  above  his  head.  Stunned  by 
the  concussion,  but  still  clutching  his  flag,  he  fell 
into  the  rent  the  shell  had  made,  and  lay  there  while 
the  Confederates  swept  by  him.  Some  of  his  com- 
rades, looking  back,  saw  him  fall,  and  when  the 
regiment  came  to  a  halt  reported:  "Munsell  all 
blown  to  atoms,  and  the  flag  captured! "  How  long 
he  remained  unconscious  lie  does  not  know,  but 
when  he  came  to  himself  he  found  that -he  was  lying 
upon  the  flag,  and  the  Confederates  were  all  around 
him.  Not  relishing  the  idea  of  a  Southern  prison,  he 
kept  perfectly  quiet,  feigning  death,  until  he  saw  the 
6th  Union  corps  sweep  down  upon  the  "Devil's 
Den,"  driving  the  Confederates  back  before  them. 
Then  he  sprang  quickly  to  his  feet,  and  making  his 
way  to  the  rear  of  the  attacking  force,  where  his 
regiment  was  reforming,  lie  took  his  place  in  the  line 
and  unfurled  his  flag  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
His  comrades  could  hardly  realize  that  it  was  the 
living  color-bearer  and  not  an  apparition.  Both  his 
colonel  and  brigade  commander,  in  their  official  re- 
ports to  the  war  department,  commended  the  gal- 
lant conduct  of  Sergt.  Munsell  in  the  highest  terms. 
He  subsequently  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Auburn, 
Kelly's  Ford,  Mine  Run,  Wapping  Heights  and  Bart- 
lett's  Mills.  On  Jan.  1, 1864,  he  was  personally  pre- 
sented by  his  regiment  with  an  elegant  silk  flag,  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  the  battles  in  which  he 
participated.  Soon  after  this  he  was  granted  a  fur- 
lough of  thirty  days,  and  about  this  time  there  came 
to  hhn  a  presentiment  that  he  should  be  killed  in  the 
next  battle.  He  applied  to  his  colonel  to  extend  his 
furlough,  but  the  colonel  refused,  and  then,  with  his 
flag  and  Kearny  medal,  he  ■v\ent  on  to  Washington 
to  make  application  to  the  secretary  of  war.  Mr. 
Stanton  received  him  gruftiy,  asking  him  what  he 
was  doing  there  away  from  his  regiment.  In  answer 
the  young  man  unfuiied  his  flag,  showed  him  the 
iusci'iptious  on  the  flag,  and  the  silver  plate  on  the 
staff,  and  also  that  upon  the  Kearny  medal.  The 
secretaiy  read  them  with  an  expression  of  astonish- 
ment, and  called  some  of  his  suboi'dinates  about 
him  to  examine  them.  Then  he  asked  the  sergeant 
wliat  he  could  do  for  him,  to  which  the  young  man 
replied,  "I  am  a  coward,  sir.  I  want  to  get  out  of 
the  next  fight."  Mr.  Stanton  thereupon  burst  into 
a  laugh,  and  asked  if  there  were  any  more  such 
"cowards"  in  his  regiment.  Then,  after  drawing 
from  the  young  man  an  account  of  his  war  experi- 
ences, he  said  earnestly:  "Mr.  Munsell,  I'll  discharg'e 
you.  I'll  promote  you  to  a  commissioned  officer  in 
the  regular  army.  I'll  do  anything  for  you."  The 
sergeant  replied  that  he  did  not  want  a  commission, 
but  simply  liberty  to  attend  the  Free  military  school 
at  Philadelphia  for  a  sliort  time.  This  -was  given 
him,  and  that  was  the  end  of  his  presentiment.  Soon 
afterward  he  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  in 
his  old  "  Corapaiiy  C,"  in  his  old  regiment,  and  was 
engaged  at  Cold  Harbor  and  the  battles  around  Pe- 
tersburg. Then,  without  solicitation,  he  was  di- 
rected by  Secretary  Stanton  to  aid  in  raising  a  new 
regiment,  in  which  he  should  hold  the  rank  ot  major. 
This  he  did  not  do,  being  then  a  tenant  of  Libby 
prison.  On  his  exchange  and  return  to  his  regiment 
he  found  his  commission  as  captain  awaiting  him, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  granted  by  the 
secretary  of  war  the  medal  of  honor,  authorized  by 
congress  to  be  given  to  those  who  should  distinguish 
themselves  for  eminent  services  in  the  war.  He  .was 
for  about  seventeen  years  general  agent  in  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  city  of  the  Northwestern  mutual 
life  insurance  company,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  He 
has  since  been  associated  with  the  inventor  in  devel- 
oping the  "Brown  Segmental  Tube  Wire  AVound 
Cannon,"  which  has  proven  such  a  great  success. 
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ABELIi,  Arunah.  S. ,  jouroallst.  was  born  at 
East  Providence,  R.  I.,  Aug.  10,  1806.  His  ances- 
tors, of  English  extraction,  were  among  the  earliest 
settlers  of  the  town  of  Seekonk.  His  grandfather, 
Robert  Abell,  served  with  distinction  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  and  Caleb  Abell,  the  son  of  Robert, 
and  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
quartermaster  in  the  war  of  1813,  and  upon  his  re- 
turn to  civil  life,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  filled  many  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  trust.  Af- 
ter Arunah  S.  Abell  had  com- 
pleted his  short  career  in  school 
he  became  a  clerk  in  a  store, 
but  at  the  age  of  sixteen  found 
liis  vocation  in  life  by  leaving 
his  place  in  the  little  store  to 
become  a  printer's  apprentice 
iu  the  office  of  the  Providence 
"  Patriot."  Later  on,  as  a  jour- 
neyman, he  was  foreman  of  a 
larM  printing-office  in  Boston, 
and  there  mastered  all  the 
details  of  the  business,  his 
plan  being  to  become  man- 
ager of  the  printing  depart- 
ment of  some  public  journal. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  New 
York  would  give  him  better 
opportunities  to  further  his  ambition,  and  thither 
he  went,  with  letters  of  introduction  to  newspaper 
owners,  from  whom  he  immediately  secured  em- 
ployment. It  was  in  New  York  that  he  met  his  two 
fellow  -  printers,  Wm.  M.  Swain  and  Azariah  H. 
Simmons,  who,  like  himself,  were  anxious  to  branch 
out  for  themselves  in  the  newspaper  line,  as  joint 
owners  of  some  new  journal.  The  three  decided 
upon  Philadelphia  as  the  place  for  their  new  enter- 
prise; and  on  Feb.  29,  1836,  articles  of  agreement 
were  signed  by  the  three  men,  whereby  the  Phila- 
delphia "Public  Ledger"  was  brought  into  exist- 
ence. At  first  the  venture  was  not  attended  with 
success,  and  some  of  the  partners  were  inclined  to 
take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  situation,  but  Mr.  Abell 
never  faltered  in  the  belief  of  ultimate  triumph.  Mat- 
ters soon  grew  more  encouraging,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  proprietors  began  to  look  forward  to 
the  establishment  of  a  similar  paper  in  Baltimore, 
and  it  is  with  the  founding  of  the  "  Sun  "  of  Balti- 
more that  Mr.  Abell's  name  is  particularly  identified, 
for  from  the  first  the  management  of  it  was  put  un- 
der his  sole  personal  control.  The  first  number  of 
the  "  Sun"  was  issued  on  May  17, 1837,  and  its  suc- 
cess was  so  marked  that  in  a  few  years  the  firm  was 
compelled  to  erect  its  own  building,  which  was  the 
first  iron  structure  in  this  country.  In  1864  the 
Philadelphia  "Ledger"  was  sold  by  the  surviving 
partners,  Swain  and  Abell,  and  in  1868  Mr.  Abell, 
by  purchase,  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  Baltimore 
"Sun."  Mr.  Abell  was  noted  for  a  clear,  calm 
judgment  in  business  matters,  that  was  as  remark- 
able as  rare.  It  amounted  to  a  genius  for  every-day 
affairs,  and  was  almost  infallible  in  the  quickness  of 
its  comprehension  and  the  certainty  of  its  conclu- 
sions. He  defined  the  policy  of  the  "Sun"  in  its 
first  issue,  and  it  never  varied  a  hair's  breadth  from 
its  character  as  an  exponent  of  independent,  non- 
partisan, clean,  honest  journalism;  free  from  the 
sensationalism  that  lowers  and  weakens  too  many 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  abhorring  the 
journalistic  methods  that  make  private  reputation 
and  family  life  the  victims  of  newspaper  gossip. 
The  "Sun  "has  always  been  distinguished  for  its 
enterprise  in  the  legitimate  fields  of  news,  and  for 
the  energy  with  which  it  surmounted  all  obstacles. 
The  "  Sun  "  always  kept  abreast  of  the  times.  It 
adopted  the  rotary  press  after  the  New  York  papers 


had  rejected  it.  During  the  war  with  Mexico  the 
"Sun"  helped  to  establish  the  pony-express,  and 
thus  obtained  news  from  the  seat  of  war  often  in  ad- 
vance of  the  official  despatches.  Mr.  Abell  was 
among  the  early  promoters  of  the  telegraph;  he  was 
largely  interested  in  real  estate  in  and  around  Bal- 
timore, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  built 
and  owned  a  large  number  of  business  houses  on 
leading  commercial  thoroughfares,  his  success  con- 
tributing to  the  credit  of  the  city  with  which  he  had 
been  so  long  and  so  prominently  connected.  Un- 
usual tributes  of  respect  were  paid  to  his  memory 
by  the  mayor  and  city  council  after  his  death,  and 
resolutions  were  passed  eulogizing  in  the  .strongest 
terms  the  useful  and  honorable  career  which  had 
just  been  brought  to  a  close.  Fortunately  for  the 
cause  of  higher  journalism,  Mr.  Abell's  death  did  not 
leave  the  "Sun"  in  inexperienced  or  unworthy 
hands.  For  years  before  his  death  he  had  shared 
the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  his  position  with 
his  sons,  Edwin  F.,  George  \t'.  and  Walter  R.  Abell, 
who  had  been  carefully  trained  in  the  business  from 
boyhood,  and  who,  for  some  time  previous  to  his 
demise,  had  been  practically  in  charge  of  it.  Since 
his  death  the  "  Sun  "  has  been  in  hands  which  are 
thoroughly  competent  to  direct  its  policy,  and  which 
have  strengthened,  developed  and  improved  it  in 
every  way.  It  has  a  wider  circulation  and  larger 
business  than  any  paper  south  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  number  of  its  readers  and  its  business  clientage 
are  constantly  increasing.  By  She  death  of  Walter 
R.  Abell,  on  Jan.  3,  1891,  the  firm,  though  still 
bearing  the  title  of  A.  S.  Abell  &  Co. ,  is  reduced  to 
two  members,  Edwin  F.  and  George  W.  Abell.  In- 
heriting in  full  measure  the  special  gifts  and  charac- 
teristics of  their  father,  the  "Sun"  promises  to 
maintain,  under  their  management,  in  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  its  record  and  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  enterprising,  honest  and  independent  of  Amer- 
ican newspapers.  Mr.  Abell  died  in  Baltimore  Apr. 
19,  1888 

RIPLEY,   Eleazar    Wheelock,    soldier    and 
legislator,  was  born  at  Hanover,  N.   H.,  Apr.   15, 
1782;  son  of  Sylvanus  Ripley,  professor  of  divinity 
at  Dartmouth  college,  1782-87,  and  nephew  of  its 
president,    John    Wheelock.     He   was    graduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  1800  and 
became    a    lawyer   in   Maine 
(then  and  till  1820  a  ijart  of 
Massachusetts),   practicing   at 
Portland  in  1811.     An  orp.tion 
of   his  on  July  4,  1805,  was 
printed.     He  was  in  the  legis- 
lature in  1810-11,  speaker  of 
the  house  in  the  latter  yeai', 
and  state  senator  in  1812.     He  ■ 
entered  the  army  in  1812  as  ■ 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  21st 
infantry,   became  its    colonel  -::; 
March  12, 1813,  and  brigadier- 
general    Apr.   15,   1814.      He  j 
served  with  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry on  the  Canadian  border, 
was  thrice  wounded  in  the  at- 
tack on  York  (Toronto)  Apr. 
27,  1813,  in  the  battle  of  Niag- 
ara in  July,  1814,  and  at  Fort 
Erie  in  September;    for  his  part  in  these  engage- 
ments he  received  the  bi'evet  of  major,  and  a  gold 
medalfromcongress.on which wasinscribed:  "Niag- 
ara, Chippewa,  Erie. "    At  the  reduction  of  the  army 
in  1815  he  was  retained  in  the  service,  remaining  in 
the  arniy  till  1820,  when  he  settled  in  Louisiana,  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  profession,  was  sent  to  the 
state  senate,  and  as  representative  of  his  district  in  the 
U.  S.  congress  from  1835  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  AVest  Feliciana,  La.,  March 2, 1839. 
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CABSON,  Hampton  Lawrence,  lawyer  and 
legal  author,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  21, 
1852.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  driven  out  of 
Scotland,  through  the  tyranny  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
into  the  north  of  Ireland.  After  the  siege  of  Derry 
they  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Philadelphia. 
His'  great-grandfather  was  a  prominent  merchant  of 
that  city,  and  during  the  revolution  supported  the 
cause  of  the  colonists,  being  one  of  the  first  to  sign 
the  famous  non-importation  resolutions.  Dr.  Joseph 
Carson,  his  father,  was  a  noted  physician  and  scien- 
tist, and  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  The  maternal  ancestors  of 
Mr.  Carson  were  English  Quakers,  and  he  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Henry  Hollingsworth,  who  came  to 
this  country  about  the  time  of  AVilliam  Peun  in 
1682.  The  family  chest  that  was  brought  over  in 
the  ship  Welcome,  is  now  owned  by  him.  His 
great  grandfather,  Levi  Hollingsworth,  was  one  of 
the  early  members  of  the  City  Troop  of  Philadelphia, 
the  olde.st  cavalry  organization  in  America,  and 
fought  for  American  independence.  Gen.  A.  A. 
Humphreys,  who  led  the  famous  charge  at  Mary's 
Heights  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  during 
the  civil  war,  was  Mr.  Carson's  uncle.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Henry  Hollingswoi'th,  cashier  of 
the  bank  of  North  America 
and  president  of  the  Western 
Savings  fund  of  Philadelphia. 
After  obtaining  a  good  pre- 
paratory training  in  an  excel- 
lent classical  school  conducted 
by  Rev.  John  Faires,  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  graduated 
from  the  department  of  arts 
in  1871.  While  in  college  he 
excelled  in  declamation  and 
in  English  composition,  and 
there  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  future  success  as  an  ora- 
tor and  author.  After  study- 
ing law  tmder  the  instruction 
of  William  M.  Tilghman,  he 
,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1874,  and  the  same  year  receiv- 
ed the  degree  of  LL.B.  from 
the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Being  well  fitted  for  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession and  having  early  acquired  a  reputation  as  a 
public  speaker,  he  rapidly  rose  to  prominence  and 
influence  at  the  bar  of  his  native  city.  On  account 
of  his  broad  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  his  success  as  a  practitioner,  he  has  since 
been  leading  counsel  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
covering  a  wide  field,  and  he  frequently  has  been 
employed  as  master  and  examiner  in  equity  cases, 
being  uniformly  sustained  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
At  times  he  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  local,  state, 
and  national  politics,  and  his  course  in  that  field  has 
been  steadfastly  honest  and  consistent.  In  national 
matters  a  stanch  republican,  in  local  matters  he  is 
an  independent.  He  took  an  influential  part  in  the 
campaign  for  reform  in  Philadelphia  in  1877,  and 
stumped  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  the  following 
year  for  the  republican  party  in  favor  of  honest 
money.  As  an  opponent  of  ring  rule  his  ability  and 
power  as  a  public  speaker  were  brought  into  requisi- 
tion in  all  the  campaigns  of  the  committee  of  one 
hundred,  an  organization  whose  object  was  to  bring 
about  a  reform  in  the  municipal  government  of 
Philadelphia.  He  has  also  spoken  in  the  interest  of 
reform  in  New  York  and  other  cities.  In  1880,  in 
Chicago,  he  delivered  a  strong  and  impressive  speech 
against  the  third  presidential  term,  before  a  large 
meeting  held  in  that  city  during  the  session  of  the 
republican  national  convention  of  that  year.     He  has 


uniformly  declined  office.     He  declined  the  nomina- 
tion of  Register  of  wills  of  Philadelphia,  and  also- 
declined  the  appointment  of  Recorder  of  the  city, 
tendered  him  by  Gov.  Pattison  in  1883.     Jlr.  Carson 
has  lectured  frequently  on  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  kindred  subjects,  and  has  delivered  numerous 
orations  and  addresses  on  notable  occasions.     They 
include  a  response  to  the  toast,  "The  Junior  Bar,"' 
at    a    banquet    given    to   Benjamin   H.    Brewster, 
as  attorney-general  of    the   United   States    (1882); 
"Eulogy  on  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys"  (1884);  "The 
Causes  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Age  of  Washing- 
ton," at    Haverford    college    (1885);     "Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,"  before   the  faculty  and   alumni  of 
that  institution  (1883);    "American   Citizenship" 
(1888);  "The  First  Congress  of  the  United  States" 
(1889);  "The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States" 
(1890);  "The   Case  of  the  Sloop  Active"  (1893). 
Early  in  his  professional  career  Mr.  Carson  frequently 
contributed  articles  to  the  law  journals,  and  in  1876 
he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "Legal  Gazette," 
where  his  writings  attracted  considerable  attention 
on  account  of  their  thoughtfulness  and  research. 
He  has  had  leading  articles  in  the  "American  Law 
Register  "on:  "Allowances  for  the  Maintenance  and 
Education  of  Minors,"  "  The  Right  to  Counsel  in  a 
Criminal    Case,"    "Early    Procedure    in   Criminal 
Cases,"  "  Crimes  andtheir Punishments."  His  "  Law 
of  Criminal  Conspiracies   as  Found  in    Amei'ican 
Cases,"  which  appeared  in  1887,  was  the  first  work 
touching  upon  strikes  and  boycotts  published  in  this 
country.   It  has  been  recognized  by  the  courts  as  au- 
thority.   As  secretary  of  the  constitutional  centennial 
commission  in  1887,  he  entered  into  a  voluminous  cor- 
respondence with  the  governors  of  all  the  states  and 
territories,  and  with  high  ofiicials  of  this  country  and 
Europe.     His  efficient  work  in  that  position  added 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  celebration  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1887.     The  following  year  he  prepared 
and  published,  tmder  the  direction  of  the  commis- 
sion,  two  large   quarto  memorial  volumes,  hand- 
somely illustrated,  containing  "The  History  of  the 
One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Promulgation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  The  work 
of  the  most  enduring  value  performed  by  Mr.  Car- 
son, was  the  preparation  in  1891  of  his  "  History  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,"  under  the 
direction  and  authority  of  the  Judiciary  Centennial 
committee  of  the  New  York  slate  bar  association. 
It  is  a  royal  octavo  volume  of  750  pages,  enriched 
by  fifty-three  full-page  copper-plate  etchings  of  all 
the  justices  from  the  organization  of  the  court  to 
1890.    This  book  is  a  monument  of  industry  and  re- 
search, and  is  admirable  alike  for  fullness'  and  ac- 
curacy of   knowledge,   for  the   appropriate  inter- 
mingling of  interesting  and  valuable  biographies  of 
the  justices,  and  for  the  clear  and  authentic  account 
of  the  growth  of  Federal  jurisprudence  under  the 
decisions  of   the  supreme  court.     It  possesses  the 
highest  merit  and  will  have  a  permanent  place  in 
the  literature  of  the  law. 

POSTLEY,  Brooke,  lawyer  and  soldier,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  son  of  Charles  Postley  and 
Margaret  Fairfax  of  Virginia.  Charles  Postley  was 
an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  owner  of  extensive 
ironworks  in  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 
His  father  was  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
Brooke  Postley,  after  a  liberal  classical  and  mili- 
tary education,  became  counselor-at-law  in  1850. 
He  was  elected  colonel  of  the  3d  regiment  of  New 
York  cavalry,  and  in  1866  he  organized  and  com- 
manded the  Hussar  brigade  of  cavalry.  He  has 
been  a  special  partner  in  several  mercantile  houses 
in  New  York  city. 
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.  POSTLEY,  Clarence  Ashley,  soldier,  was  born 
m  New  "i  ork  city  Feb.  9, 1849,  son  of  Brooke  Post- 
^®/- .  ^^  y^  carefully  educated  in  the  best  schools 
of  his  native  city.  Growing  up  during  the  stirring 
times  of  the  late  civil  war,  young  Fostley  deter- 
mined to  become  a  soldier,  and  entered  the  U.  S. 
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Military  academy  at  West  Point,  whence  he  was 
graduated  in  1870.  He  served  in  the  3d  U.  S.  artil- 
lery in  Florida  in  1870-72,  then  entered  the  artil- 
lery school  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  and  served  in 
1872-73,  graduating  in  1873.  At  "West  Point  he  was 
assistant-  professor  of  mathematics  (1873-78),  and  re- 
signed from  the  U.  S.  army  in  1883,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  of  artillery,  tJ.  S.  A.,  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  New  York  state  militia.  In  1886  Mr.  Post- 
ley  purchased  the  beautiful  residence  corner  63d 
street  and  5th  avenue.  New  York  city,  and  with  his 
wife  devoted  much  care  and  thought  to  its  interior 
decorations  and  appointments.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  residences  in  the  metropolis,  and  contains  a 
fine  libraiy  bearing  largely  on  the  military  history  of 
the  United  States. 

HAUSER,  Samuel  Thomas,  governor  of  Mon- 
tana, was  born  at  Falmouth,  Pendleton  county,  Ky., 
June  10,  1833.  He  was  educated  at  schools  in  his 
native  state,  removing  to  Mis- 
souri in  1854,  where  he  became 
engaged  as  a  civil  engineer  on 
the  Jilissouri  Pacific  railway  and 
Northern  Pacific  railway.  In 
1862  he  went  up  the  Missouri 
river  to  Fort  Benton,  and  pros- 
pected the  upper  Columbia 
waters,'  returning  to  Bannack 
mines  in  the  fall;  the  following 
year  he  explored  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  route  down  the  Yellow- 
stone. In  connection  with  N. 
P.  Langford,  in  1865,  Mr.  Hau- 
ser  opened  a  bank  in  Virginia 
City,  Mon.,and  also  in  that  year 
erected  the  first  furnaces  that 
were  operated  in  the  territory. 
In  1866  he  organized  the  First 
national  bank  of  Helena,  and  the 
St.  Louis  mining  company,  now  known  as  the  Hope 
mining  company,  at  Phillipsburg.  He  built  the  first 
silver  mill  in  Montana,  and  organized  the  first  na- 
tional banks  of  Missoula,  Butte,  and  Benton.     He 


constructed  the  branches  of  the  Northern  Pacific  in 
Montana,  now  known  as  the  Northern  Pacific  & 
Montana  railroads.  He  also  organized  the  Helena 
&  Livingston  smelting  and  reduction  companj',  and 
is  its  president.  He  is  actively  interested  in  stocks 
and  various  other  enterprises,  and  is  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Montana.  His  name  has  been  identified  with 
the  development  of  the  state  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  much  of  its  present  prosperity  is  due 
to  his  unusual  energy,  push,  and  enterprise.  During 
the  pioneer  days  of  Montana  he  had  many  thrilling  ex 
periences  and  narrow  escapes,  when  the  outlaw  ele- 
ment terrorized  the  state.  This  condition  of  affairs 
led.  to  the  organization  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Vigilants."  Mr.  Hauser  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  "Vigilant  committee,"  and  took  an  active 
part  in  seeing  that  justice  was  promptly  meted  to  the 
outlaws.  This  was  effected  without  losing  a  member 
of  the  Vigilants.  He  is  a  democrat,  and  has  always 
been  actively  interested  in  politics.  In  1886  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  appointed  him  governor  of  Jlontana, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  for  two  years.  Since 
retiring  from  office  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
management  of  his  extensive  business,  spending 
much  of  his  time  in  New  York  city. 

STEELE,  Joel  Dorman,  author,  was  born  in 
Lima,  N.  Y.,  May  14,  1836,  son  of  Allen  Steele,  a 
Methodist  minister.  He  was  graduated  from  Gen- 
esee college  in  1858,  and  at  once  began  his  career 
as  an  educator,  where  he  Immediately  assumed  a 
high  rank.  His  pupils  were  admonished  to  act  upon 
their  sense  of  duty  and  honor,  no  punishment  for 
misdemeanor  being  held  over 
their  heads.  His  personal  influ- 
ence was  so  great  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  a  plan  which  would 
have  failed  in  less  efficient  hands. 
He  achieved  particular  success 
in  his  method  of  teaching  his- 
tory and  the  sciences,  which  he 
taught  largely  from  original 
notes.  His  first  publication  was 
a  small  text-book  entitled  ' '  Four- 
teen "Weeks  in  Chemistry," 
chiefly  compiled  from  his  class- 
room lectures.  It  proved  a  pro- 
nouncedsuccess.  Other  books  of 
a  similar  character  followed,  and 
found  equal  favor  with  the  pub- 
lic, and  from  that  time  until  his 
death  his  pen  was  never  idle.  His 
magnetic  personality  strongly 
impregnated  his  writings,  and 
contributed  largely  to  their  success, 
book  author  has  done  more  to  "  popularize  science" 
than  Dr.  Steele.  Besides  his  scientific  works  on 
physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  geology,  zoology, 
botany  and  physiology,  in  conjunction  with  his  wife, 
Esther  B.  Steele,  he  prepared  a  series  of  school  his- 
tories known  as  the  "Barnes's  Brief  Histories,"  so 
named  from  their  publishers,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
The  set  comprised  a  "  History  of  the  United  States," 
an  "Ancient  Mediseval  and  Modern  History,"  a 
"  History  of  France, "and  a  large  "  Popular  History 
of  the  United  States."  These  histories  met  with 
even  more  favor  than  his  scientific  works,  and  it  is 
claimed  his  "Barnes's  Brief  History  of  the  United 
States  "  has  had  a  larger  sale  than  any  other  historical 
text-book  ever  published  in  this  country.  He  be- 
queathed $50,000  to  Syracuse  University  to  found  a 
professorship  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Steele 
chair  of  theistic  science.  In  1870  he  received  the 
degree  of  Pli.D.  from  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in  1872  was  elected 
Fellow  of  the  Geological  society  of  London.  He 
died  May  25,  1886. 


No  school- 
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ABBOT,  Jool,  physician  and  congressman,  was 
bovn  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  March  IT,  1766.  After  an 
academic  education  he  studied  medicine,  and  began 
practicing  at  Wasliington,  Ga.,  in  1794.  He  was 
elected  a  representative  in  congress  from  "Wilkes 
county  from  1817  to  1825,  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  commerce  and  the  slave  trade.  He 
died  at  Washington,  Ga.,  Nov.  19,  1836. 

LOCKWOOD,  Mary  Smith,  author  and 
World's  Fair  commissioner,  was  born  in  Hanover, 
Chaiutauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  34,  1831.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Henry  and  Beu- 
lah  (Blodgett)  Smith,  and  has  been 
the  mother  of  two  children.  She  lost 
her  son  at  the  age  of  thirteen;  her 
daughter  has  grown  to  womanhood. 
As  a  child  she  had  an  eager,  inquisi- 
tive mind,  and  early  manifested  an 
interest  in  literary  pursuits.  Her  first 
publication  was  a  "Hand  Book  of 
Ceramic  Art."  Her  most  valuable 
contribution  to  literature  is  "The 
Historic  Homes  of  Washington;"  a 
work  of  absorbing  interest  and  great 
merit.  It  is  a  large  quartovolume  and 
handsomely  illustrated.  For  the  prep- 
aration of  this  work  Mrs.  Lockwood 
was  peculiarly  qualified  by  reason  of 
her  long  residence  there,  and  her  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  scenes 
and  personages  described,  supple- 
mented by  habits  of  close  observation  and  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  history  of  tlie  city.  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood'  is  onC'  of  the  foremost  members  of  the  Wo- 
man's Suifrage  Club  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
commis.sioner-at-large  of  the  Columbian  World's 
Fair;  member  of  the  American  Historical  Society; 
historian-general  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; one  of  the  founders  of  the  Travel  Club.  She 
writes  for  magazines  and  papers,  has  decided  views 
of  politics  and  political  economy,  and  is  president 
of  the  Woman's  National  Press  Association.  She 
was  married  to  Henry  C.  Lockwood  Sept.  15,  1851. 

WEIGHT,  Georgre  Lathrop,  was  born  at  Mo- 
ravia, N.  Y.,  Apr.  33,  1848,  where  his  childhood 
and  early  youth  were  passed.  He  was  graduated 
from  Y'ale  in  1867,  and  for  the  following  five  years 
was  principal  of  a  select  school  at 
Morristown,  N.J.  In  the  spring 
of  1873  he  accepted  an  agency 
from  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  and  engaged  in 
business  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In 
1876  he  became  interested  in  Capt. 
Eads's  plans  for  deepening  the 
channel  and  the  water  on  the  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  was  of  considerable  service  to 
that  eminent  civil  engineer.  He 
subsequently  retired  from  other 
pursuits  in  order  to  devote  his  en- 
tire time  to  the  improvement  of 
the  western  waterways.  In  1878, 
through  his  pei'sistent  efforts,  an 
organization  was  formed  for  this 
purpose,  comprising  representa- 
tives from  a  hundred  boards  of 
trade  from  all  the  places  of  note 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  Omaha 
to  Pittsburg.  Mr.  Wright  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  executive  committee  of  this  association,  and 
from  this  time  until  1885  large  conventions  were 
held  in  St.  Louis,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  at  New 
Orleans,  for  which  he  pi-epared  memorials  that 
he  submitted  to  congress.  He  performed  this  work 
so  well  that  he  was  selected  to  be  the  represent- 


ative of  these  several  conventions,  and  the  ad- 
vocate of  their  demaiids  before  the  congressional 
committee  on  rivers  and  harbors,  which  resulted,  in 
1884,  in  the  appropriation  of  nearly  $8,000,000  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  river  alone,  be- 
sides other  sums  for  needed  work  on  its  tributaries. 
It  may  be  said  that  for  the  expenditures  on  western 
waterways,  past,  present  and  prospective,  for  the 
conservation  and  betterment  of  our  greatest  natural 
system  of  mid-country  waterways,  made  or  to  be 
made  by  the  TJ.  S.  government  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  U.  S.  army  officers,  the  government  is 
very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Wright's  clear  compre- 
hension of  the  present  and  future  needs  of  inter- 
state commerce,  and  of  its  relations  to  the  interests 
of  the  corn  and  grain  producers  of  the  West,  the  sugar 
and  cotton  planters  of  the  Mississippi  delta,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  increase  of  our  trade  with  Central  and 
South  America,  and  with  the  West  Indies.  During  his 
many  trips  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  river,  Mr. 
Wright  thought  of  the  waste  of  the  forces  of  that  great 
stream,  and  began  to  study  how  they  could  be  gath- 
ered up  and  transformed  into  electric  energy  for 
transmission  to  the  shores  for  the  supply  of  light, 
power  and  heat  to  the  communities  along  their  banks. 
Remembering  how  the  forces  of  the  currents  of 
some  of  the  great  rivers  of  Europe  have  been  utilized 
for  years,  a  series  of  experiments  was  begun  that  re- 
sulted in  the  organization  of  the  River  and  Rail 
Electric  Light  Co.,  of  which  he  is  president,  which 
owns  many  patents  on  electrical  devices  in  this  and 
in  foreign  countries,  that  may  revolutionize  the  illu- 
minating, the  manufacturing,  and  the  passenger 
transportation  systems  of  the  globe. 

CECIL,  Elizabeth  Frances,  authoress,  was 
born  in  Powhatan  county,  Va.,  the  daughter  of 
John  W.  Nash,  an  eminent  jurist.  Her  ancestors 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia,  who  emi- 
grated to  the  colony  subsequent  to  the  defeat  of  the 
cavalier  party  in  England.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  named  after  two  of  her  maternal  ances- 
tors who  came  of  old  and  well-known  Virginia  fami- 
lies, namely,  Elizabeth  Washington  and  Frances  Mad- 
ison. She  was  principally  educated  at  home  by  gov- 
ernesses, and  was  fond  of  reading  but  disinclined  to 
study,  and  consequently  did  not  acquire  niuch 
knowledge  outside  of  the  departments  into  which 
she  was  led  by  her  natural  incli- 
nations, but  managed  to  keep-  up 
with  the  average  school-girl  in 
several  languages  and  branches 
of  science  and  also  in  music  and 
painting  that  were  deemed  essen- 
tial for  the  education  of  a  young 
woman  at  that  period.  She  early 
began  to  write  in  prose  and  verse, 
but  not  being  fortunate  to  strike 
a  popular  vein  became  discour- 
aged and  gave  up  literature  as  a 
personal  ambition.  But  after- 
ward finding  that  the  editorial 
verdict  and  popular  taste  do 
not  always  agree,  she  found 
sale  for  several  short  stories  and 
articles  entitled  "Industrial  He- 
roes," ' '  Literary  Salons, "  ' '  Pop- 
ular Suffrage  in  Literature," 
and  some  fugitive  verses.  In 
1870  she  was  married  to  Ernest  Walpole  Cecil,  who 
died  in  1890.  Mr.  Cecil  was  a  descendant  in  the 
fifth  generation  of  Robert  Cecil,  fourth  earl  of 
Sali.sbury,  England,  and  in  the  sixth  generation 
of  John  Manners,  duke  of  Rutland.  In  1888  Mrs. 
Cecil  became  a  member  of  the  Aryan  society,  a 
Southern  literary  organization  established  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  literature  of  the  South  into 
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a  prominent  society  for  fostering  higher  literary  and 
artistic  standards.  The  society  was  founded  by  F. 
G.  Forsyth  de  Fronsac,  and  some  of  its  earlier  pa- 
pers were  deposited  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity in  Baltimore.  Though  it  has  never  yet  fully  re- 
alized its  purpose,  much  is  hoped  for  its  future.  Mrs. 
Cecil  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  having  adopted  her  hus- 
band's hereditary  faith. 

COLiFELT,  Lawrence  Maclay,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Reedsville,  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  22, 1849,  of 
English  and  Huguenot  extraction.  His  mother  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  generations  of  English  sea-cap- 
tains, one  ofwhommadeseveral  voyages  withSir  Fran- 
cis Drake,  and  his  father  a  descendant  of  the  actual 
Eidgenossen,  or  oath-comrades  of 
Calvin  and  Farel  at  Geneva  and 
Neuchalel,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Lawrence  was  prepared  for 
college  at  Bedford,  Pa.,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Lyon,  and  at  seventeen 
entered  the  junior  class  of  "Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College,  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  graduating  two  years 
later.  After  a  course  of  theology 
at  the  Princeton  Seminary,  he  was 
called  to  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Allentown,  N.  J.,  and  two  years 
later  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  Philadelphia,  where  he  ex- 
ercised great  influence  over  the 
young  men  of  his  congregation. 
At  the  end  of  ten  years  Dr.  Col- 
felt  resigned  his  pastorate  for  a 
necessary  rest,  in  order  to  recuper- 
health,  but  in  a  few  months  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Oxford  church,  Pliiladelphia.  In  1885 
Hampdeu-Sidney  College  gave  him  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  He  is  a  preacher  of  -great  force  and  eloquence, 
and  his  sermons,  which  he  delivers  without  notes,  are 
the  productions  of  a  cultivated  and  progressive  mind. 
He  is  hospitable  to  new  truths  from  every  side,  and  is 
one  of  the  leaders  in  Philadelphia  of  an  advanced 
Presbyterian  theology,  the  forerunner  of  the  neyf 
type  of  clergyman  who  combines  the  solidity  of  the 
old  conservatism  with  the  progress  of  the  age. 

FORNEY,  John  Wein,  journalist,  and  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  was  bom  in  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Sept.  30,  1817,  and  educated  in  the  pri- 
vate schools  of  that  city.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  apprenticed  to  the  printer's  trade  in  the  office  of 
the  Lancaster  ' '  Journal, "  of  which  he  soon  was  made 
the  editor.  In  1840  he  became  joint  proprietor  of 
that  paper  and  the  "Intelligencer,"  when  they  wei-e 
merged  in  one  publication.  In  the  heated  political  con- 
tests between  1838  and  1845,  he  also  published  the 
"Plaindealer,"  a  campaign  paper,  which  attained  a 
large  circulation.  He  sold  his  newspaper  interests  at 
Lancaster  in  1845,  when  President  Polk  appointed  him 
surveyor  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  From  that  year 
to  1851  he  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the  "Penn- 
sylvanian "  in  Philadelphia,  which,  under  his  guid- 
ance, swayed  the  councils  of  the  democracy  of  the 
state.  He  acquired  a  national  reputation  for  editor- 
ship similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  Horace  Greeley  in 
New  York,  and  Thomas  Ritchie,  of  Richmond,  Va. 
Prom  1851  to  1855  he  was  clerk  of  the  national  house 
of  representatives,  and  as  such  it  became  his  duty  to 
preside  over  the  house  in  1855  during  the  two  months' 
contest  for  the  speakership,  which  culminated  in  the 
election  of  Nathaniel  P.  Banks.  For  his  firmness, 
dignity  and  fairness  in  this  position,  he  won  the  ap- 
plause of  all  parties.  He  regularli?^  contributed  to 
the  "  Pennsylvanian "  from  Washington,  and  in 
1852-58  was  the  editor  of  the  "Union,"  the  demo- 
cratic organ  at  Washington.  In  1855,  as  chairman 
of  the  democratic  state  central  committee,  he  headed 


the  Pennsylvania  delegation  at  Cincinnati,  and  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  securing  the  nomination  of 
James  Buchanan  as  president.  In  1857  he  was  nom- 
inated by  the  democrats  for  U.  S.  senator,  but  was 
defeated  by  Simon  Cameron.  Mr.  Forney  opijosed 
the  .administration  of  President  Buchanan,  owing  to 
the  latter's  position  on  the  Kansas  question.  Trans- 
ferring his  allegiance  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  he 
broke  off  all  connection  with  the  administration  and 
endeavored  to  effect  the  election  of  Douglas  in  1860, 
foreseeing  with  his  usual  political  sagacity  the  cer- 
tain defeat  of  his  party  upon  any  other  platform  than 
that  of  the  freedom  of  the  territories.  It  was  with 
these  convictions,  and  guided  by  such  principles, 
that  he  founded  the  "Press"  in  Philadelphia,  Aug. 
1, 1857,  and  from  their  advocacy  he 
never  swerved,  following  with  zeal 
whither  ,they  finally  led  —  into  the 
republican  party.  The  "Press" 
was  established  to  antagonize  the 
pro-slavery  wing  of  the  democratic 
party.  Its  warfare,  as  conducted  by 
the  trenchant  pen  of  its  editor,  was 
bold  and  unrelenting,  and  every 
blow  widened  the  gulf  between  it- 
self and  the  party  it  professed  to 
support.  Mr.  Forney's  resolute  op- 
position to  the  adoption  of  the  Le- 
compton  constitution  in  Kansas, 
caused  an  open  disruption  between 
Buchanan  and  himself.  Mr.  For- 
ney probably  did  as  much  as  any 
one  man  in  the  country  to  strength- 
en the  republican  party  in  its  early 
histoiy  and  to  prepare  it  for  the 
struggle  that  was  to  follow.  He  was  elected  clerk 
of  the  house  of  representatives  a  second  time  in 
December,  1859,  and  about  that  time  started  the 
"Sunday  Chronicle"  at  Washington,  which,  in 
October,  1862,  was  changed  to  a  daily.  When  the 
war  opened,  he  enlisted  every  energy  in  the  cause  of 
the  Union,  and  with  both  his  Washington  and  Phila- 
delphia dailies  supported  Mr.  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  "Daily  Chron- 
icle "  was  the  organ  of  the  administration  in  Wash- 
ington, and  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  every 
measure  that  tended  to  preserve  the  authority  of  the 
government,  or  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  army. 
During  his  residence  in  the  national  capital  Mr.  For- 
ney was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  leading  statesmen 
of  that  period,  and  it  was  this  extensive  acquaintance 
with  public  men,  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
public  affairs,  that  gave  his  articles  in  the  papers 
their  interest  and  their  influence.  He  was  secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  senate  from  1861  to  1868.  In  1870  he 
sold  his  Washington  paper,  returned  to  Philadelphia 
and  devoted  his  time  to  the  "Press."  In  !March, 
1871,  President  Grant  appointed  him  collector  of  the 
port  of  Philadelphia,  an  offli-o  which  he  resigned  at 
the  end  of  a  year,  but  during  that  time  he  perfected 
"  the  system  of  direct  transportation  of  imports  in 
bond  without  appraisement  and  examination  at  the 
port  of  original  entry."  He  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic workers  for  the  Centennial  Exposition  and 
went  to  Europe  in  its  interests  in  1875.  He  disposed 
of  the  "Press  "  in  1877.  In  1879  he  established  the 
"Progress,"  a  weekly  paper,  in  Philadelphia,  which 
he  published  until  his  death.  In  1880  he  supported 
Gen.  Hancock  for  the  presidency.  His  journalistic 
career  was  a  long  and  successful  one,  and  included 
editorial  writing  upon  almost  every  constitutional  and 
economic  measure  in  which  this  country  has  been  in- 
terested. He  rose  by  the  force  of  his  own  ability  and 
merits  from  the  position  of  a  printer  boy  to  that  of  a 
leader  among  journalists.  No  editor  in  America  has 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  the  public  mind,  or  done 
more  to  honor  his  profession.    He  was  the  author  of: 
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"Letters  from  Europe"  (1869);  ""What  I  saw  in 
Texas"  (1872);  "Anecdotes  of  Public  Men"  (1873); 
"A  Centennial  Commissioner  in  Europe"  (1876); 
"Forty  Years  in  American  Journalism"  (1877),  and 
"The  New  Nobility"  (1882).  Col.  Fprney  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  Reitzel,  !)f  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters;  Philip, 
the  eldest,  served  gallantly  in  the  civil  war,  then  be- 
came captain  in  the  regular  army,  and  was  killed  in 
a  railroad  accident ;  James,  the  second  son,  is  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  U.  S.  M.  C. ;  John  W.  is  en- 
gaged in  journalism.  Mr.  Forney  died  Dec.  9, 1881. 
rOBNEY,  Tillie  May,  journalist,  youngest 
daughter  of  John  Wein  Forney,  was  born  in  "Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  her  distinguished  father  was  an 
important  factor  in  public  affairs.  Soon  after  her 
birth  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
and  established  a  home  there,  the 
same  in  which  his  widow  and  un- 
married children  still  live.  Miss 
Forney  was  reared  in  an  atmos- 
phere calculated  to  inspire  her 
youthful  mind  with  thoughts  of 
"literary  ambition.  The  bent  of 
her  inclination  was  toward  the 
example  of  her  brilliant  father, 
who  strained  every  effort  in  cul- 
tivating and  improving  her  views 
on  all  subjects.  Current  events, 
literary  topics,  and  political  intri- 
cacies were  the  leading  subjects  of 
conversation  in  the  family  circle. 
Thus  the  child  grew  into  girlhood 
under  a  training  of  unusual  ad- 
vantage. She  early  became  her 
father's  amanuensis  and  literary 
companion,  being  well  equipped  to  assist  him  in  his 
work  and  converse  with  him  in  his  hours  of  leisure 
on  subjects  which  most  deeply  interested  him.  She 
accompanied  him  on  his  trip  through  Europe  when 
he  was  sent  there  as  centennial  commissioner  in  1875, 
and  after  his  return  was  his  constant  companion  and 
mental  counterpart.  This  close  intellectual  fellow- 
ship encouraged  her  to  studiously  develop  the  tal- 
ents she  had  inherited,  and  to  the  improvement  of 
the  instructions  she  had  received.  Her  work  in  suc- 
ceeding years  has  been  steady  if  not  obtrusive.  She 
has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  several  magazines, 
and  a  frequent  writer  for  the  daily  press,  and  is 
about  to  enter  into  the  arena  of  fiction.  Miss  Forney 
cares  little  for  society,  in  the  general  acceptation  of 
the  word,  though  she  would  not  be  her  father's 
daughter  if  she  were  not  an  apt  conversationalist 
and  general  favorite  with  those  who  know  her  best. 
She  possesses  a  superior  voice  of  the  purest  quality 
and  an  ardent  love  of  music,  which,  with  her  intel- 
lectual attainments  and  vivacious  manner,  make  her 
a  welcome  guest  in  any  social  circle. 

CASTRO,  Henry,  pioneer,  was  born  in  July, 
1786,  in  France,  but  of  Portuguese  descent.  He 
was  an  educated  man  of  benevolent  heart  and  in- 
domitable enterprise.  On  the  4th  of  Feb.,  1841, 
during  Lamar's  administration  in  Texas  a  law  was 
enacted  authorizing  the  president  of  the  republic 
to  enter  into  special  contracts  for  colonies  on  the 
frontier.  On  the  15th  of  Jan.,  1842,  President 
Houston  entered  into  a  contract  with  Castro,  for  es- 
tablishing such  a  colony  in  the  wilderness  from  the 
Medina  river  west,  beyond  all  existing  settlements, 
and  open  to  the  forays  of  the  wild  Indians  and  the 
hostile  Mexicans  in  the  twelve  towns,  haciendos  and 
ranches  on  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  successive  raids  in  that  year  delayed  the  enter- 
prise; but  on  the  13th  of  Nov.,  1842,  the  first  ship, 
with  113  immigrants,  sailed  from  Havre,  and  in  all 
27  ships  brought  over  more  than  5,000  immigrants 


— farmers,  orchardists  and  vinegrowers,  chiefly  from 
tlie  Rhenish  province — an  excellent  class  of  law- 
abiding,  industrious  people,  "  whose  deeds  do  follow 
them  "  in  the  beautiful  fields,  vineyards  and  gardens 
in  Medina  and  the  contiguous  counties.  Their 
spiritual  shepherd,  the  Abbe  Meritrier,  came  with 
them.  Being  generally  poor,  Mr.  Castro  furnished 
them  food  for  most  of  the  first  year  and  gave  them 
milch  cows  and  oxen.  In  all  he  expended  $150,000 
in  the  enterprise,  doubtless  more  than  he  ever  real- 
ized. The  capital  town,  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
the  first  immigrants,  Sept.  3,  1844,  was  laid  out  on 
a  beautiful  elevation  on  the  west  bank  of  the  limpid 
Medina  river.  By  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  colo- 
nists it  was  christened  Castroville,  and  is  still  the 
capitol  of  the  county  of  Medina.  Gen.  Houston,  on 
Mr.  Castro's  return  to  France  in  1842,  appointed 
him  consul-general  for  Texas,  in  which  capacity  he 
rendered  valuable  service,  as  he  had  previously 
done  in  aiding  Gen.  James  Hamilton,  Texas  minis- 
ter, to  popularize  the  cause  of  Texas  in  France.  In 
every  sense  he  was  a  benefactor  and  deserves  to  be, 
as  he  is  by  all  surviving  citizens  of  the  young  re- 
public, gratefully  remembered.  He  died  in  Monte- 
rey, Mex.,  en  route  to  France.  His  son  Lorenzo,  a 
man  of  literary  tastes  and  a  fine  writer,  especially 
on  Mexico  and  the  early  Spanish  days  of  Texas, 
resides  in  San  Antonio,  Tex,  and  is  a  worthy  son 
of  his  honored  father. 

FOSTER,  John  "Watson,  secretary  of  state,  was 
born  in  Pike  county,  lud.,  March  2,  1836;  the  son 
of  an  Englishman  who  came  to  America  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century,  and  settled  in  Indiana  and  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  that 
emigrated  from  Virginia  to  Indiana.  John  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  and  after- 
ward was  graduated  in  1855  from  the  Indiana  State 
"University.  Then  he  studied  law  at  Harvard,  and 
returning  home,  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Evansville.  In  1859  Mr.  Foster  married  Mary 
P.  McFerson.  He  had  already  made  his  mark 
among  the  young  lawyers  of  Indiana  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out.  He  at  once  volunteered  for  service, 
and  was  appointed  major  of  the  25th  Indiana  Vol- 
unteers. After  seeing  some  hard  fighting  at  Fort 
Donelson,  Shiloh  and  elsewhere,  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  colonel.  In  Gen.  Burnside's  expedition  to 
East  Tennessee,  Col.  Foster  headed  a  brigade  of  cav- 
alry, and  was  the  first  to  occupy  Knoxville  in  1868. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  brigadier-general  by 
brevet.  His  chief  services  during 
the  conflict  were  with  the  western 
armies  of  Grant  and  Sherman. 
After  Gen.  Foster  settled  down  to 
civil  life,  he  edited  the  Evansville 
"  Daily  Journal,"  and  in  1869 
was  made  postmaster  of  that  city. 
His  first  prominent  political  office 
was  the  chairmanship  of  the  state 
republican  committee  of  Indiana 
in  1872.  In  1873  he  was  appoint- 
ed hj  Gen.  Grant  to  be  minister 
to  Mexico.  At  the  expiration  of 
Grant's  term  of  office,  President 
Hayes  reappointed  him.  He  went 
to  Russia  as  minister  in  1880,  and 
held  that  office  until  late  in  the 
year  of  1881,  when  he  resigned 
and  came  home,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  urgent  private  busi- 
ness. In  1883  he  was  appointed  minister  for  the  third 
time,  on  this  occasion  being  sent  to  Spain.  This  nomi- 
nation was  made  by  President  Arthur.  Since  his  re- 
turn from  Spain,  Mr.  Poster  has  resumed  his  practice 
in  "Washington.  In  November,  1890,  he  was  engaged 
as  a  special  agent  of  the  state  department  to  assist 
the  president  and  Secretary  Blaine  in  the  negotiation 
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of  reciprocity  treaties.  He  applied  himself  assidu- 
ously to  this  -work,  and  was  particularly  successful. 
Treaties  with  France,  Germany,  Austria  and  Spain 
and  with  all  the  South  American  countries,  except- 
ing Venezuela  and  Colombia,  were  concluded  with 
his  aid.  Gen.  Foster  also  rendered  efficient  aid  to 
President  Harrison  in  the  Chilian  affair,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  negotiations  in  the  Bering  sea  controver- 
sy, and  was  named  as  the  agent  to  prepare  and  con- 
duct the  case  of  the  United  States  before  the  arbi- 
tration tribunal.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that 
the  difficulty  of  securing  any  one  to  take  his  place 
might  prevent  his  appointment  as  secretary  of  state. 
This  question  was  fully  considered,  however,  when 
the  president  invited  him  to  take  charge  of  the  state 
department,  and  it  was  then  concluded,  in  view  of 
the  short  time  remaining  under  the  treaty  within 
which  the  case  must  be  presented  to  the  arbitrators, 
that  Mr.  Foster  should  continue  to  act  in  that  capac 
ity,  in  addition  to  performing  the  regular  duties  per- 
taining to  the  state  department.  Gen.  Foster  also 
assisted  Secretary  Blaine  in  his  negotiations  with  the 
Canadian  commissioners  on  the  subject  of  trade  re- 
lations between  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States. 
In  personal  appearance  Gen.  Foster  is  decidedly  pre- 
possessing. He  is  of  a  tall,  slender  figure,  with  snowy 
white  hair  and  moustache  and  long  side  whiskers. 
His  complexion  is  as  clear  as  a  young  girl's,  and  his 
blue  eyes  have  a  kindly  twinkle.  He  is  said  to  pos- 
sess a  larger  intimate  acquaintance  not  only  among 
foreign  diplomats  in  this  country,  but  among  the  pol- 
iticians and  statesmen  of  Europe,  than  any  other  liv- 
ing American.  He  is  the  possessor  of  a  moderate 
fortune,  which  he  has  acquired  by  his  industry  and 
moderate  manner  of  living. 

JO'H.N'ES,  Edward  Bodolpli,  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Whitesboro,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8, 
1852,  the  son  of  William  Pierson  and  Anne  Louisa 
(Gold)  Johnes.  The  first  Johnes  who  emigrated  to 
America  was  Edward  Johnes,  who  came  over  in  the 
fieet  with  Winthrop  in  1622,  and 
called  the  first  election  of  select- 
men in  Massachusetts  in  1634. 
He  subsequently  removed  to 
Southampton,  L.  I. ,  where  he  set- 
tled on  a  large  tract  of  land  that 
had  been  granted  to  him,  and 
since  1644,  with  one  exception,  all 
the  members  of  the  family  have 
been  New  Yorkers.  The  family 
mansion  where  Gov.  Lovelace  was 
entertained  in  1660  was  torn  down 
in  1881.  Four  members  of  the 
Johnes  family,  including  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  were  graduat- 
ed from  Yale  College,  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Johnes  from  whom 
''-'  y  Washington  took  communion  just 

^tZri^j'^^     before  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
fOJi^.^t^e^.     ,,a^i^g  graduated  in  1737.     The 

father  and  grandfather  of  Ed- 
ward R.  Johnes  on  the  paternal  side  were  whole- 
sale merchants  in  New  York  city.  His  mother 
was  a  granddaughter  of  Thomas  Ruggles  Gold, 
a  descendant  of  Gov.  Gold  of  Connecticut,  and 
was  senator  and  congressman  from  New  York 
state  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  his  name 
appearing  in  many  of  the  prominent  law  cases 
that  were  tried  prior  to  1827.  After  the  death  of 
his  father,  Mr.  Johnes's  family  removed  to  Mobile, 
Ala.,  and  subsequently  to  Lexington,  Ky.  Mr. 
Johnes  prepared  for  college  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and 
entered  Yale  in  1869,  graduating  four  years  later, 
and  being  poet  of  his  class.  After  traveling 
abroad  for  a  year,  chiefly  in  Egypt  and  the  East, 
Mr.  Johnes  returned  to  New  York,  entered  the  Co- 


lumbia Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1876.  After  a  brief  association  with  William  P. 
Hillhouse  in  the  practice  of  law,  te  was  joined  by 
Henry  C.  Wilcox,  who  was  associated  with  him 
nearly  fourteen  years.  His  firm  was  retained  by 
the  Venezuelan  government  in  the  boundary  dispute 
between  that  country  and  England,  which  he  con- 
ducted to  a  satisfactory  termination.  His  pamphlet 
on  that  question  and  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  exhaus- 
tive. He  was  also  retained  in  connection  with  the 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  boundary  line,  and  was 
one  of  those  who  organized  and  raised  money  for 
the  construction  company  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal, 
and  aided  in  obtaining  a  charter  therefor.  In  1885  he 
obtained  the  injunction  which  held  the  quotations 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  for  his  clients,  the  Consoli- 
dated Exchange,  and  under  which  the  Exchange 
built  up  its  business  in  stocks.  In  these  litigations 
he  was  associated  with  Gen.  Benjamin  Tracy,  and 
Col.  R.  G.  Ingersoll.  His  firm  were  also  the  counsel 
for  Canon  Bernard,  whose  suit  involving  several 
millions  brought  in  two  archbishops,  the  king  of 
Belgium  and  the  pope,  and  in  other  celebrated  causes. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Johnes  became  associated  with 
Ex-Gov.  John  T.  Hoffman.  In  1890  he  took  up  the 
claims  of  30,000  postmasters  and  obtained  legislative 
relief.  He  also  drafted  the  bill  for  the  separation  of 
prisoners  into  classes,  and  for  the  payment  to  the 
prisoners'  families  of  a  certain  portidn  of  their  earn- 
ings, which  has  been  adopted  in  New  Jersey  and  in 
other  states.  He  is  counsel  for  the  American  Orni- 
thological Union.  Apart  from  legal  matters  Mr. 
Johnes  has  aided  the  development  of  many  business 
enterprises,  being  the  first  to  invest  money  in  and  to 
open  the  coal  mines  of  central  Texas  and  the  graph- 
ite quarries  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Johnes  has  devoted 
considerable  time  to  literature,  and  has  published  a 
book  of  verse,  entitled  ' '  Briefs  by  a  Barrister, "  the 
"History  of  Southampton,  L.  I.,"  and  a  pamphlet, 
"Circumstantial  Evidence  of  a  Future  State,"  be- 
sides other  pamphlets  and  articles.  He  is  one  of 
the  original  250  members  of  the  University  Club, 
and  is  also  a  member  of  the  St.  Nicholas,  Old  Law, 
and  Titans'  Clubs,  and  of  the  American  Geograph- 
ical Society,  and  American  Archaeological  Society. 
He  is  over  six  feet  in  height,  is  well-proportioned, 
and  has  brown  hair  and  eyes.  He  is  a  broad-church 
Episcopalian.  Mr.  Johnes  is  married,  and  has  one 
child. 

CALLENBEK,  Walter,  merchant,  was  born  in 
Stirling,  Scotland,  Jan.  9,  1834,  the  son  of  James 
and  Christian  (Reid)  Callender.  Mr.  Callender's 
father  was  a  manufacturer  of  shawls  and  tartans,  a 
native  of  Bannockburn,  Scotland,  and  died  in  1835. 
His  paternal  grandfather,  Robert  Callender,  was  a 
linen  manufacturer,  and  married  Janet  MacBeth, 
dying  in  1816,  while  his  widow  survived  until  1856 
His  maternal  grandparents  were  Walter  Reid  and 
Ann  Morrison,  descendants  of  the  clan  Macgregor 
Walter  Callender  was  educated  in  Stirling,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  mathematical  school  of  that 
town,  under  Duncan  McDougall,  and  from  the  clas- 
sical academy  under  Mr.  Dunlop.  He  then  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  the  dry-goods  business,  and 
subsequently  obtained  a  situation  with  J.  and  W- 
Campbell  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  about 
three  years.  In  the  year  1855  he  emigrated  to 
Canada  and  found  employment  in  the  dry-goods 
store  of  P.  Drennan,  at  Kingston.  The  following 
year  he  removed  to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  became  a 
clerk  in  the  dry-goods  firm  of  Hogg,  Brown  & 
Taylor,  where  he  remained  until  April,  1861,  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  4th  battalion  of  rifies,  in  Boston. 
This  battalion  was  the  nucleus  of  the  13th  regiment, 
Massachusetts  volunteers,  in  which  he  enlisted  June 
39, 1863,  for  three  years'  service,  and  left  Fort  Inde- 
pendence, Boston  Harbor,  for  the  front  in  August  of 
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that  year.  He  was  with  the  regiment  in  its  vaii- 
ous  skirmishes  and  battles  until  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner.  After 
being  exchanged  in  December,  1862,  he  was  de- 
tailed by  Special  Orders  No.  47,  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  2y,  1863,  for  duty  with 
Capt.  S.  L.  Brown,  assistant  quar- 
termaster of  volunteers.  On  Aug. 
19,  1864,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
war  department  captain  in  the  1st 
regiment  Q.  N.  volunteers,  color- 
ed, and  took  part  in  the  defence 
of  Washington  when  threatened 
by  Gen.  Early.  After  the  close 
of  the  war  Capt.  Callender  re- 
mained in  the  headquarters  of 
the  quartermaster's  department, 
in  Washington,  in  the  division 
commanded  by  Gen.  S.  L.  Brown, 
until  July  14,  1866,  when  he  re- 
tired to  organize  the  firm  of  Cal- 
lender, McAuslan  &  Troup,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.  While  living  in  Glas- 
gow he  became  a  member  of  St. 
■  Andrew's  church  and  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Beneficent  Congregation 
al  church,  Providence.  Capt.  Callender  was  married 
Apr.  3,  1866,  to  Ann  Oswald  Crow,  a  native  of 
Glasgow,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  She 
died  in  1882,  and  on  June  4,  1884,  he  married  Jane 
Stobie  Reid,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Reid,  parish 
minister  of  Old  Kilpatrick,  Scotland. 

FLANNERY,  Joh.n,  banker  and  cotton  mer- 
chant, was  born  at  Nenagh,  county  Tipperary,  Ire- 
land, Nov.  24, 1835.  His  father  was  John  Flannery, 
and  his  mother  was  Hannah,  daughter  of  Malachi 
Hogan.  In  1851  his  father  sailed  with  him  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  where  his  aunt,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Reedy,  lived. 
He  clerked  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  short  while,  and  then 
for  two  years  in  Charleston,  and  in  1854  removed 
to  Savannah,  and  occupied  various 
mercantile  positions  as  clerk  and 
bookkeeper  in  dry-goods,  paint  and 
grocery  houses,  until  1861,  when 
he  began  service  as  a  private  at 
the  seizure  of  Fort  Pulaski,  and 
became  successively  lieutenant  and 
captain,  fighting  gallantly  to  the 
close,  and  taking  part  in  the  event- 
ful campaigns  of  Joe  Johnston  and 
Hood  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee. 
After  the  war  he  became  account- 
ant at  Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  and  in 
July,  1865,  a  partner  with  L.  J. 
Guilmartin  and  E.  W.  Drummond 
in  the  cotton  commission  firm  of  L. 
J.  Guilmartin  &  Co.,  which  handled 
also  an  important  line  of  steamers 
from  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  Palatka, 
Pla.,  through  Savannah.  In  187'7 
he  bought  out  the  business  and 
formed,  with  John  L.  Johnson,  the 
present  strong  house  of  John  Flannery  &  Co.     In 

1866  he   visited   his   mother  in   Europe,    and  in 

1867  maiTied  Mary  E.  Norton,  niece  of  Mrs.  John 
McMahon.  He  was,  in  1870,  an  organizer  of  the 
Southern  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  a  director 
from  the  first,  and  acting  vice-president  in  1881, 
and  since  then  its  president.  Its  building  was 
erected  in  1886  under  his  direction.  A  member 
of  the  Savannah  Cotton  Exchange  since  1877,  lie 
has  served  as  its  director,  vice-president  two  terms, 
and  its  president,  and  the  Exchange  building 
was  constructed  under  a  committee  of  which  he 
was  a  member.     He  has  been  director  of  the  U.  H. 


Cotton  Press  Co. ;  the  T^'ler  Cotton  Press  Co. ;  the 
Savannah  Hotel  Co.,  which  built  the  De  Soto  hotel  in 
1889;  an  original  organizer  of  the  Jasper  Monument 
Association  in  1878,  and  its  president  in  1881  to  the 
unveiling  of  the  monument  in  1888;  president  of  the 
Catholic  Library  Hall  Association,  and  active  in  its 
building,  and  in  the  erection  of  the  Catholic  cathe- 
dral ;  member  of  the  Hibernian  Society  since  1866, 
and  once  vice-president.  In  1872  he  was  elected 
captain  of  the  Ii'ish  Jasper  Greens,  and  is  di- 
rector of  the  Savannah  Construction  Co.,  South 
Bound  Railroad  Co.,  and  other  enterprises.  Capt. 
Flannery  is  one  of  the  commercial  pillars  of  his  pro- 
gressive city,  a  leader  in  its  great  cotton  trade,  the 
second  in  the  United  Slates,  and  the  head  of  one  of 
the  great  banks  of  the  South.  Broad,  wise  and  en- 
terprising in  trade  and  finance,  a  moral  and  social 
model,  and  aflame  with  public  spirit,  he  has  helped 
with  time  and  money  every  project  for  Savannah's 
benefit,  and  every  cause  of  charity,  patriotism,  or 
city  advancement.  Indifferent  to  politics  and  never 
a  candidate,  he  works  to  elect  good  men. 

GABBABD,  Louis  Ford,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Columbus,  Ga.,  Nov.  25,  1847,  son  of  Wm.  W.  Gar- 
rard, a  prominent  cotton  merchant.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  Louis  entered  the  University  of  Alabanui, 
but  after  remaining  there  one 
year,  he,  as  one  of  the  corps  of 
cadets,  was  ordered  into  active 
service.  He  was  afterward 
transferred  to  the  Nelson  Ran- 
gers, who  acted  as  Gen.  Stephen 
D.  Lee's  escort  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  Peeling  that  his  ed- 
ucation was  not  comijleted,  Mr. 
Garrard  then  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky.  After  re- 
maining there  some  time  he  de- 
cided to  study  law,  and  went  to 
Harvard,  where  he  received  in- 
struction from  Profs.  Parker, 
Parsons,  and  Washburn.  After 
leaving  Harvard  Mr.  Garrard  re- 
turned to  his  native  city,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  just  before  >-k/^  .  JfZ^ 
completing  his  twenty -first  year,  OC»<i^  <7<X*a 
and  subsequently  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Mark  H.  Blandford.  Mr.  Garrard  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  in  1878,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  finance,  and  framed  the  famous 
"Baby  Bond  bill,"  so  called  from  the  size  of  the 
bonds,  thereby  issuing  $500,000  of  4  per  cent,  bonds. 
The  object  of  these  bonds  was  to  meet  the  eight  per 
cent,  bonds,  issued  several  years  before,  and  which 
had  become  due.  The.se  "baby  bonds"  were  the 
size  of  a  greenback,  and  were  valued  at  from  $5  to 
|100,  enabling  the  masses  to  make  safe  investments 
with  their  small  savings.  Mr.  Garrard  was  also  the 
author  of  other  bills  that  became  laws.  He  was  re- 
elected to  the  legislature  three  times,  and  was  speak- 
er in  1882  and  1883.  In  the  latter  year,  his  partner 
being  elected  to  the  supreme  bench,  Mr.  Garrard  re- 
tired from  political  life,  and  has  since  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

CATLIIf,  George,  painter,  was  born  in  Wilkes 
barre.  Pa. ,  July  26, 1796,  the  son  of  Putnam  and  Polly 
(Sutton)  Catlin.  His  father  served  for  six  years 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution  and  his  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Wyoming 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  battles  with  the  Ind- 
ians at  the  time  of  the  massacres.  His  paternal  an 
cestors  "came  over  with  the  Conqueror"  and  have 
since  been  seated  at  Nervington,  Kent,  and  different 
members  of  the  family  have  at  times  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Kings  of  England,  and  other  sover- 
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eigns.  The  first  of  the  family  to  settle  in  the  United 
States  was  Thomas  Catlin,  who  emigrated  to  this 
country  from  England  or  Wales  and  settled  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  about  1643.  In  1797  the  parents  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  removed  to  Broome 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  were  subsequently  located  at 
different  periods  at  Hop  Bottom,  Montrose,  and 
Great  Bend,  Pa.  He  received  the  ordinary  train 
ing  that  was  customarily  given  to  the  colonial 
children  of  the  period,  showing  little  fondness  for 
books,  but  became  a  proficient  fisher  and  hunter, 
his  mind  and  imagination  being  filled  with  tales 
of  Indian  life  and  adventure.  He  was  a  pupil  at 
the  law  school  of  Reeves  and  Gould,  of  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  from  1817-18,  and  afterward  pursued  his 
studies  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  the  courts 
of  Luzerne  and  the  neighboring  counties.  He  pos- 
sessed great  talent  for  painting,  as  an  amateur 
had  won  considerable  reputation  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Connecticut,  subsequently  decided  to 
abandon  law,  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  art, 
following  out  bis  intention  by  disposing  of  his  law 
library,  and  in  1823  settled  in  Pliiladelphia  where 
he  was  soon  admitted  to  the  fraternity  of  artists, 
which  included  some  of  the  best  talent  of  the  times. 
The  following  year  he  was  made  an  academician  of 
the  Penn.sylvania  Academy  of  Pine  Arts.  He  often 
visited  the  more  prominent  cities  on  business  con- 
nected with  his  brush  and  frequently  encountered 
the  delegations  of  Indians  which  were  at  that  time 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Washington. 
His  mind  had  up  to  this  time  been  occupied  with 
the  idea  of  discovering  some  new  department  of  art 
upon  which  he  could  expend  his  entliusiasm  and  his 
life's  energies.  He  therefore  decided  that  he  would 
preserve  from  oblivion  the  appearance  and  character 
6f  the  rapidly  dying  out  races  of  the  American 
Indian  and  early  foresaw  that  his  efforts  would  be 
of  service  to  future  generations.  He  pursued  this 
work  for  forty-two  years — 1839-71 — and  during 
that  period  traveled  through  the  wilds  of  North  and 
South  America  and  a  part  of  the  time  resided  among 
the  Indian  traders  and  hunters  of  the  West.  His 
name  soon  became  famous  in  his  line  of  work,  and  in 
1830-31  he  began  the  series  of  his  Indian  paintings,  and 
in  1833  painted  the  portraits  of  Black  Hawk  and  his 
prisoners  of  war,  and  during  his  various  journeyings 
throughout  America  painted  members  of  thirty- 
eight  tribes,  whicli  furnished  the  material  and  illijs- 
trations  for  his  book,  "Illustrations  of  the  Manners, 
Customs  and  Condition  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians." He  made  a  careful  study  of  the  Indian,  re- 
garded him  in  all  his  changing  phases,  and  correct- 
ly portrayed  both  his  appearance  and  character  to 
future  generations.  Prom  constant  association  with 
the  Indians  he  found  much  to  admire  in  their  char- 
acteristics, and  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
them  and  earnestly  interested  in  their  future.  He 
made  a  collection  of  his  portraits  and  illustrations  of 
primitive  habits  and  costumes,  which  formed  a 
unique  gallery  and  museum  which  he  took  abroad 
and  exhibited  in  the  various  places  in  Europe. 
After  his  death  this  collection  became  the  property 
of  the  Smithonian  Institution  at  Washington  and  is 
called  the  George  Catlin  Indian  Gallery  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum.  In  1843  he  was 
invited  to  lecture  in  London  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
and  took  this  opportunity  to  prepare  a  matter  which 
he  had  had  long  under  consideration,  that  of  estab- 
lishing a  museum  of  mankind  which  would  contain 
and  perpetuate  the  appearance,  history  and  manners 
of  all  the  declining  races.  Besides  his  work  already 
mentioned  which  was  translated  into  Prench  and 
German,  he  published:  "Notes  of  Eight  Years  in 
Europe"(N.  Y.,  1848);  "The  Breath  of  Life,  or  Mai- 
Respiration  "  (N.  Y.,  1867);  "Last  Rambles  amongst 


the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Andes;" 
"The  Lifted  and  Subsided  Rocks  of  America,  with 
their  Influence  on  the  Oceanic,  Atmospheric  and 
Land  Currents,  and  the  Distribution  of  Races,"  some 
pamphlets  and  a  number  of  articles  for  the  leading 
periodicals.  Besides  his  Indian  paintings  he  was  a 
successful  miniature  painter  on  ivory  in  water  colors, 
and  also  painted  a  number  of  famous  portraits.  His 
life-work  was  inspired  by  a  scientific  motive,  and  he 
left  as  a  legacy  to  future  anthropologists  a  valuable 
collection  of  original  material  for  them  to  study.  He 
died  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Dec.  23,  1872. 

SKIXN'ES,  David  Salmon,  dental  surgeon, 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  20,  1844,  son  of 
Dr.  Salmon  Skinner,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
prominent  dentists  of  Brooklyn.     He  is  descended 
from  the  famous  Skinner  family  who  intermarried 
with  the  Van  Cortlandts,  one  of  whom,  Cortlandt 
Skinner,  was  attorney-general  of  New  Jersey  during 
the  colonial  period.     This  family  can  be  traced  by 
well-established  authorities  from  Sir  Robert  Skynner,' 
or  Skinner,  a  Norman  knight  who  served  under  Duke 
William  in  his  expedition  to  England,  and  received 
from  his  royal  master,  in  recompense  lor  his  valiant 
services,  the  lands  of  Bolinbroke 
in  Lincolnshire,  accompanied  with 
the  hand,  in  marriage,  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  their  former  owner,  Robert 
de  Bolinbroke,  a  Saxon  of  the  con- 
quered side.    Prom  the  year  1070 
the  issue  of  Sir  Robert  Skinner 
and  the  heiress  of  Bolinbroke  con- 
tinued in  line,  intermarrying  with 
many  distinguished  houses,  until 
the  chief  branch  became  extinct 
in  1700.     Dr.  David  Skinner,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  received  a 
private  and  public  school  educa- 
tion   and    after    completing  his 
studies  became    associated  with 
his  father,  by  whom  he  was  in- 
itiated into  all  the  intricacies  of 
the  profession,  and  subsequently 
acquired  a  reputation  as  a  skill- 
ful dentist  and  honest  practitioner.     He  was  fond 
of  military  tactics,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in    drill    practice    with    Col.    Ellsworth    of    Zou- 
ave celebrity.     Soon  after  the  breaking  out. of  the: 
war  he  joined  1st  company,   7th  regiment,  N.  Y. 
S.  M.     He  also  assisted  in  raising  a  company  of  the 
famous  New  York  Legion.     He  served  for  some 
time  in  the  quartermaster's  department  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  where  he  saw  much  active  service. 
On  his  return  he  resumed  his  connection  with  the 
7th  regiment  and  was  elected  color  sergeant.     He. 
served  with  the  7th  in  the  draft  riots  in  1863,  and  in 
the  Orange  riot  of  1871,   and  was  highly  compli- 
mented in'a  letter  from  his  company  on  the  latter 
occa.sion.     He  received  the  medal  of  honor  for  elev- 
en years'  consecutive  service  in  the  regiment,  and 
was  elected  a  life  member  of  the  Veteran  Associa- 
tion.    He  still  retains  most  of  his  military  connec- 
tions.    Ho  is  a  member  of  the  Old  Guard  of  New 
York,   and  honorary  member  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Boston,  also  of  the 
Boston  Tigers  and  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Light  Ar- 
tillery.    He  has  been  for  many  years  prominently 
identified  with  the  Masonic  Praternity.     He  is  a  life 
member  of  Anglo-Saxon  Lodge,  P.  A.  M.,  Gate  of 
the  Temple,   Chapter  No.  208,   R.  A.  M.,  and  of 
Palestine  Commandery,  K.  T.  of  New  York,  Sov- 
ereign Grand  Inspector-General,  33d  degree  in  the 
Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite.     He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  Mecca  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order,  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Pirst 
and  Second  District  Dental  Societies  of  the  State, 
and  of  the  Brooklyn  Dental  Association. 
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DEEBE,  Charles  Henry,  manufacturer,  was 
born  in  Hancock,  Addison  county,  111.,  March  28, 
1837,son  of  Jolin Deere,  the  pioneer  plowmaker, "whose 
parents  were  William  Einold  and  Sarah  (Yates) 
Deere  :  the  former  a  native  of  England,  the  latter  of 
Connecticut,  of  English  parentage  ;  her  father,  Capt. 
Yates,  having  come  to  this  coun- 
try as  an  officer  in  the  British 
army  during  the  revolutionary 
war.  Capt.  Yates  served  his  king 
faithfully  until  the  independence 
of  the  colonies  was  no  longer  a 
question,  when  he  forswore  al- 
legiance to  all  foreign  powers, 
and  thereafter  lived  in  strict  loy- 
alty to  his  adopted  country.  John 
Deere,  the  founder  of  the  works 
at  Moline,  111.,  which  hear  his 
name,  was  born  in  Middlebury, 
Vt. ,  Feb.  7, 1804.  At  an  early  age 
he  fully  mastered  the  blacksmith's 
trade,  and  he  married  Demarious 
Lamb,  of  an  old  England  family. 
In  1838  he  removed  to  the  new 
We.st,  and  settled  in  Grand  Detour, 
111.  Ten  years  later  he  went  to  Mo- 
line, and  there  founded  the  celebrated  plow  shops  of 
Deere  &  Co.,  of  which,  from  1868  until  his  death,  he 
was  president.  Charles  H.  Deere  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  village  schools  of  Grand  Detour  and 
Moline,  and  later  in  Iowa  and  Knox  academies,  and, 
as  further  preparation  for  his  business  life,  was 
graduated  from  Bell  commercial  college  in  Chicago 
in  1854.  Mr.  Deere  became  successively  bookkeeper, 
traveler,  and  purchaser  for  the  firm  of  Deere  &  Co. 
When  the  plow  works  were  incorporated  in  1868  he 
was  made  vice-president  and  general  manager,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  his  father's  death  in 
1886,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
company.  He  has  had  the  active  part  in  building 
up  and  extending  this  industry.  Mr.  Deere  is  founder 
of  the  Deere  tfc  Jlansur  company,  corn  planter  works, 
president  of  the  Moline  water  power  company,  di- 
rector in  various  other  works  in  Moline,  as  well  as  in 
the  large  branch  houses  of  Deere  &  Co.  in  Kansas 
City,  ^linueapolis,  Des  Moines,  Council  Bluffs,  and 
San  Francisco.  He  is  connected  with  various  other 
business  enterprises.  For  several  years  he  held  the 
chairmanship  of  tlie  bureau  of  labor  statistics  for  the 
state  of  Illinois  by  appointment  of  the  governor. 
His  appomtment  as  state  commissioner  of  the  World's 
Columbian  expo.sition  is  the  second  he  has  received 
of  that  character,  having  been  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner to  the  exposition  at  Vienna  in  1873  for  the 
state  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Deere  is,  politically,  an  active 
republican,  and  was  chosen  an  elector-at-large  in  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1888.  Mr.  Deere  is  a  man 
of  liberal  ideas,  having  traveled  extensively  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Socially,  he  is  a  pleasant  com 
panion,  and  many  a  friend  in  need  has  found  him  a 
friend  indeed.  Mr.  Deere  was  married,  in  1862,  to 
Mary  Little  Dickinson  of  Chicago,  where  she  was 
well  known,  and  much  admired  for  her  fine  quali- 
ties of  mind,  as  well  as  for  unusual  personal  beauty. 
yivs.  Deere  identifies  herself  with  the  interests  of  the 
community  in  a  thoroughly  characteri.stic  manner, 
where  she  is  beloved  for  her  generous,  unostentatious 
charity,  her  ready  sympathy  with  every  moveinent 
for  the  benefit  of  any  worthy  object,  and  her  un- 
swerving adherence  to  principle  and  duty.  Added 
to  a  charming  presence,  Mrs.  Deere  possesses  distinct 
social  taltat.s,  which  render  heramo.'il  gracious  host- 
ess, and  at  their  beautiful  home,  "Overlook,"  they 
have  drawn  about  them  friends  and  distinguished 
guests  from  far  and  near,  who  have  been  royally 
welcomed  and  entertained.  Their  two  daughters 
were  educated  in  New  York  city,  have  traveled  ex- 


tensively, and  are  attractive  and  cultured,  and  well 
known  in  society  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Wash- 
ington. The  elder  daughter  married  William  Dwight 
Wiman  of  New  York  city. 

CLYMEK.,  George,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  was  born  in  1739  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  which  city  his  father  came 
from  Bristol,  Eng.  At  seven  years  of  age  he  was 
left  an  orphan,  and  was  adopted  by  an  uncle,  Wil- 
liam Coleman,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
whose  principal  heir  he  became.  For  a  short  time 
he  was  captain  of  a  volunteer  company  for  defence 
of  the  colonies  against  the  oppression  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  in  1773  participated  in  the  "Tea-meeting" 
Oct.  16th,  being  chairman  of  the  committee  that  re- 
quested the  resignation  of  the  appointees  of  the  East 
India  company.  Later  he  was  a  member  of  the 
council  of  safety  of  Philadelphia,  and  from  Julj^, 
1775,  to  August,  1776,  was  one  of  the  first  Conti- 
nental treasurers,  subscribing  to  the  first  loan,  and 
exchanging  all  his  specie  for  Continental  currency. 
July  30,  1776,  he  was  appointed,  with  others,  to  suc- 
ceed the  delegates  who  gave  up  their  seats  in  con- 
gress, refusing  assent  to  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, and  affixed  his  signature  to  that  document. 
On  the  adjournment  of  con- 
gress to  Baltimore  he  re- 
mained inPhiladelphia,  with 
Robert  Morris  and  George 
Walton,  as  a  committee  to 
transact  public  business.  In 
1777  his  house  in  Chester 
county.  Pa.,  was  sacked  by 
the  British,  and  he  was  not 
re-elected  to  congress,  but 
was  sent,  as  one  of  three 
commissioners  with  exten- 
sive powers,  to  investigate 
Indian  hostilities  on  the 
western  frontiers.  Return- 
ed to  congress  in  1780,  his 
devotion  to  the  public  ser- 
vice was  marked  as  before, 
and  he  was  a  warm  en- 
dorser of  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  the  subscriptions  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed, with  John  Nixon,  to  receive.  In  1784  he 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  his  state,  and 
recommended  an  amelioration  of  its  penal  code; 
in  1787  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
framed  the  federal  constitution,  and  in  1788  was 
elected  to  the  first  national  house  of  representa- 
tives, in  which  he  advocated  the  assumption  of  the 
state  debts  for  the  war  by  the  government.  In 
1791  he  was  appointed  collector  of  the  new  duty  on 
spirits,  which  led  to  the  riots  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, an  office  which  drew  upon  him  much  oppro- 
brium and  was  attended  with  personal  danger.  In 
1796  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate 
the  treaty  with  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians  in 
Georgia,  after  which  year  he  withdrew  from  public 
life.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
bank,  and  also  of  the  Academy  of  fine  arts  of  that 
city,  and  was  made  vice-president  of  the  Agricul- 
tural society  on  its  reorganization  in  1805.  He  was 
a  man  of  singular  purity  and  integrity  of  character, 
than  whom  there  was  no  more  devoted  laborer  in 
the  cause  of  American  independence.  In  1765  he 
married  Elizabeth  Meredith,  a  daughter  of  Reese 
Meredith,  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  an  early  friend  of  Washington.  With 
his  father-in-law,  and  later  with  a  brother-in-law,  he 
carried  on  an  extensive  and  profitable  mercantile 
business  until  1782,  when  his  public  services  claimed 
all  his  time  and  energy.  He  died  at  Morrisville, 
Bucks  county,  Pa.,  Jan  23,  1813. 
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SHERMAN,  Elijah  B.,  lawyer,  was  bom  in 
Fairfield,  Vt.,  June  18,  1832,  of  Anglo- Welsh  ances- 
try, being  a  son  of  Elias  H.  and  Clarissa  (Wilmarth) 
Sherman.  Until  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  remained 
on  the  ancestral  farm,  toiling  during  the  summer 
months,  and  in  winter  attending  or  teaching  in  the 
common  schools.  He  fitted  for  college  in  Brandon 
seminary  and  Burr  seminary,  Mancliester,  and  en- 
tered Middlebury  college  in  1856,  graduating  with 
honors  in  1860.  After  teaching  in  South  "Woodstock  ■ 
and  Brandon  seminary,  he  enlisted  in  May,  1863,  a 
private  in  company  C,  9th  Vermont  infantry;  was 
soon  after  elected  lieutenant,  and  served  with  his 
regiment  untiljanuary,  1863,  when  he  resigned— the 
regiment  being  then  in  enforced  idleness  in  Camp 
Douglas,  Chicago.  Entering  immediately  upon  the 
study  of  law,  he  was  graduated  from  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1864,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  successful  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  1876  he  was  elected  representative  to  the  Illinois 
legislature,  and  re-elected  in  1878.  His  thorough 
training  and  ripe  scholarship,  coupled  with  his  expe- 
rience at  the  bar  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  law, 
gave  him  a  high  rank  as  a  legislator.  In  1877  he 
was  commissioned  judge  advocate  of  the  1st  brigade 
Illinois  national  guard, 
with  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  held  that  ofiBce 
for  seven  years.  In  1879 
Mr.  Sherman  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  masters  in 
chancery  of  the  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois,  a  position  he  still 
(1893)  holds.  His  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  princi- 
ples and  procedure  of  clian- 
cery  courts,  coupled  with 
unusual  habits  of  industry, 
application  and  accuracj', 
enabled  him  to  achieve  em- 
inence in  this  important 
bi'anch  of  judicial  labor. 
In  1883  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  state 
bar  association,  and  deliv- 
ered the  annual  address  before  that  body. 
His  address  attracted  attention,  not  only  as 
a  brilliant  literary  production,  but  because  of 
its  keen,  incisive  criticisms  of  existing  faults  in 
jurisprudence,  coupled  with  admirable  suggestions 
for  their  reform.  For  several  years  Mr.  Sherman 
has  been  a  member  and  officer  of  the  American  bar 
association,  and  taken  an  active  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  that  national  body.  In  1885  he  received 
from  Middlebury  college  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.,  a  recognition  prized  the  more  highly  be- 
cause that  conservative  institution  confers  the  de- 
gree upon  very  few  of  its  many  distinguished  sons. 
Mr.  Sherman,  not  content  with  being  a  lawyer  and 
a  jurist,  has  taken  delight  in  scientific  research  and 
belles-lettres.  Possessed  of  a  fine  literary  taste,  and 
being  master  of  a  style  at  once  incisive,  perspicuous 
and  pleasing,  his  literary  productions  and  public  ad- 
dresses have  given  him  high  rank  as  a  litterateur, 
orator  and  critic.  In  1866  he  married  Hattie  G.  Lov- 
ering,  of  Iowa  Falls,  la.  His  only  son,  Bernis  W. 
Sherman,  following  his  father's  example,  was  grad- 
uated from  Middlebury  college  in  1890,  from  the 
Union  college  of  law,  Chicago,  in  1893,  was  imme- 
diately admitted  to  the  bar,  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  the  law. 

CABSON,  Christopher  ("  Kit  Carson  "),  hunter 

and  soldier,  was  boin  in  Madison  county,  Ky.,  Dec. 

24, 1809.    While  he  was  an  infant  his  family  removed 

^o  Howard  county.  Mo.    When  he  was  fifteen  he  was 
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apprenticed  to  a  saddler,  but  two  years  later  joined 
an  overland  trading  expedition  to  Santa  Fe,  and  be- 
came a  trapper,  roaming  over  the  plains  between 
the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  Here 
he  became  so  expert  in  all  mountaineering,  hunting 
and  trapping  as  to  even  surpass  the  Indians  in  fer 
tility  of  resource  and  keenness  of 
observation.  For  sixteen  years 
his  rifle  supplied  every  particle  of 
food  on  which  he  lived.  Messrs. 
Bent  and  St.  Vrain,  Indian  trad- 
ers, in  1831  engaged  him  to  sup- 
ply their  fort  with  provisions  and 
furs,  and  this  he  did  for  eight 
years.  In  1843,  after  the  death 
of  his  Indian  wife,  he  brought 
his  daughter  to  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
to  be  educated.  Lieut.  John  C. 
Fremont,  U.  S.  A.,  was  then  in 
the  city,  preparing  his  first  ex- 
pedition to  explore  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  forthwith  engaged 
Carson  as  guide.  The  expedition 
lasted  from  June  to  September, 
and  in  it  Fremont  discovered 
and  ascended  the  peak  which  bears  his  name.  The 
next  year  Carson  returned  to  New  Mexico,  married 
a  Spanish  lady,  and  resumed  hunting  and  trapping 
for  his  former  employers.  He  was  connected  with 
the  second  expedition  under  Fremont,  and  continued 
with  him  during  the  military  operations  which  j-e- 
sulted  in  the  conquest  of  California  in  1846-47. 
During  the  last  year  he  was  sent  eastward  to  Wash- 
ington, and  while  there  was  nominated  by  President 
Polk  as  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  rifies,  but  the  U.  S. 
senate  rejected  him.  Settling  in  New  Mexico  in  the 
year  1853,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  sheep  in 
California  he  collected  a  flock  of  6,500,  and  drove 
them  over  the  mountains  to  that  state,  a  feat  of  great 
hazard,  and  then  sold  them  at  high  prices.  Return- 
ing to  Taos,  in  New  Mexico,  he  was  appointed  U.  S. 
Indian  agent  for  that  district,  and  in  that  office,  by 
his  knowledge  of  Indian  character,  his  fidelity  to  his 
engagements,  and  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  tribes,  he  succeeded  in  negotiating  several 
important  treaties.  In  the  civil  war  of  1861-65  he 
was  loyal  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  rendered  it  great  services  in  New  Mexico,  Colo- 
rado and  the  Indian  Territory.  He  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general  for  these  services,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  contest  resumed  his  duties  as  Indian  agent. 
In  1868,  with  a  party  of  Indians,  he  visited  Washing- 
ton, and  made  a  tour  of  the  Northern  and  Indian  states. 
Gen.  Carson  died  at  Fort  Lyon,  Col.,  May  23,  1868. 
PENDLETON,  Nathaniel,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  New  Kent  county,  Va.,  in  1746.  When  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  revolution- 
ary army.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Nathaniel 
Greene  in  his  campaigns  in  the  Southern  states,  and 
was  thanked  by  congress  for  his  gallant  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  N."C.,  Sept.  8,  1781. 
When  the  war  closed  he  settled  in  Georgia  and 
studied  law,  ultimately  becoming  U.  S.  district 
judge.  He  was  recommended  to  President  Wash- 
ington for  the  office  of  U.  S.  secretary  of  state,  to 
succeed  Edmund  Randolph  of  Virginia,  but  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  distrusted  his  politics,  although  the 
two  men  subsequently  became  such  friends  that  in 
Hamilton's  fatal  duel  with  Aaron  Burr,  Pscdleton 
was  his  second.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  (1787),  but  did  not  serve.  In  1796  he 
removed  to  New  York  city,  and  soon  took  a  leading 
position  at  the  bar.  Mr.  Pendleton  married  Susan, 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  Bard  of  New  York  city.  He 
died  at  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y, ,  whither  he  had  removed 
and  settled  upon  a  farm,  Oct.  20,  1821. 
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HORSMAN,  Edward  Imerson,  merchant,  was 
born  in  New  York  city  Nov.  25,  1843,  the  son  of 
Edward  Imerson  Horsmau.  His  great-grandfather, 
Edward  Horsman,  was  a  gentleman  of  Yorkshire, 
Eng.,  whose  son  William,  having  been  educated  for 
the  ministry,  became  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  chap- 
lain at  Apsley  House,  and  married  Miss  Dalrymple, 
a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple  and  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Stair,  by  whom  he 
had  one  son,  Edward,  who 
was  educated  at  Rugby  and 
at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, Eng.  Edward  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Soot- 
land  in  1832,  but  soon  ceased 
to  practice  law.  He  was  sub- 
sequently a  commissioner  of 
church  inquiry  in  Scotland, 
a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the 
borough  of  Edinburgh,  a 
lord  of  the  treasury,  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland,  and  a 
member  of  parliament  for 
Liskeard  for  many  years. 
He  died  in  1875.  The  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  1802,  and  settled  in 
Boston,  Mass.  Edward  Im- 
erson was  educated  at  the 
grammar  schools,  and  was 
first  ernployed  in  business  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
in  the  importing  house  of  Patou  &  Co.,  No.  341 
Broadway,  New  York  city.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  engaged  in  business  oa  his  own  account  at 
No.  105  Maiden  lane,  as  a  manufacturer  of  games 
and  home  amusements.  In  1869  he  removed  to  No. 
100  William  street,  where  he  occupied  the  store  and 
basement,  and  three  years  later  he  extended  his  es- 
tablishment through  to  the  building  No.  72  John 
street.  He  then  visited  Europe,  and  enlarged  his 
business  by  the  importation  of  dolls,  toys,  fancy 
goods  and  novelties.  In  1877  his  business  had  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  he  leased  the  entire 
building,  Nos.  80  and  83  William  street,  Nos.  64  and 
66  Maiden  lane,  and  extending  through  to  Liberty 
street,  and  subsequently  added  Nos.  68,  70  and  72 
Maiden  lane.  On  May  1,  1891,  he'  removed  to  No. 
341  Broadway,  and  became  proprietor  of  the  store 
in  which,  thirty-two  years  before,  he  commenced 
his  business  life  as  an  errand  boy  at  $3  a  week. 
On  August  33d  following  his  establishment  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire,  but  on  the  next  day  he 
commenced  business  at  No.  856  Broadway,  where  he 
remained  until  December,  when  he  returned  to  No. 
341 — the  building  having  been  restored.  On  Apr.  23, 
1869,  at  Holy  Trinity  church,  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Hors- 
man married  Florence  L.  Benton,  of  Suffolk,  Va. 
Mr.  Horsman  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  commerce,  senior  warden  of  St.  John's  P.  E. 
church,  Brooklyn,  a  member  of  the  diocesan  fund 
of  the  diocese  of  Long  Island,  a  life  member  of  the 
Brooklyn  institute,  an  incorporator  of  the  Museum 
of  arts  and  sciences  that  is  to  be  erected  in  Prospect 
park,  Brooklyn,  an  incorporator  and  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Montauk  club,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
site  and  building  committee,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
house  committee,  and  a  member  of  the  Riding  and 
driving  club  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Horsman  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  struggle  to  locate  the  World's 
fair  in  New  York  city,  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
committee  of  100  appointed  by  Mayor  Grant,  was 
made  a  member  of  the  committee  on  permanent  or- 
ganization, and  one  of  the  general  executive  com- 
mittee. He  was  also  one  of  the  delegation  to  Wash- 
ington to  make  a  presentation  to  the  U.  S.  senate.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  mass- 


meeting  held  at  Cooper  Union,  protesting  against  the 
opposition  to  the  World's  fair  bill  before  the  assem- 
bly at  Albany,  and  was  one  of  the  committee  which 
shortly  afterward  went  to  Washington  in  behalf  of 
New  York,  when  the  final  vote  was  taken  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  giving  the  fair  to  Chicago. 
Mr.  Horsman  attributes  his  success  to  his  strict 
application  to  business,  and  to  a  determination  to 
succeed.  He  is  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height, 
weighs  300  pounds,  his  hair  is  gi'ay  and  his  eyes'aie 
dark  blue. 

JACKSON,  William,  soldier  and  statesman, 
was  born  in  Cumberland,  Eng.,  March  9,  1759.  He 
was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  sent  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  where,  imder  the  guardianship  of 
Col.  Owen  Roberts,  he  received  his  education.  In 
June,  1775,  he  was,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  com- 
missioned a  lieutenant  in  the  First  South  Carolina 
regiment;  was  promoted  captain  in  1779;  served  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  with  the 
rank  of  major;  was  engaged  in  the  fight  at  Stono  in 
June,  1779;  again,  in  the  repulse  at  Savannah,  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Charleston  in  May,  1780.  Having 
been  exchanged  in  February,  1781,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  John  Laurens,  special  envoy  to  France 
for  the  purchase  of  supplies.  On  his  return  he 
served  as  aide  to  Gen.  Washington,  with  the  rank  of 
major;  and  was  then  appointed  assistant  secretaiy  of 
war,  under  his  old  commander,  Lincoln.  This  latter 
ofiice  he  resigned  in  1783  in  order  to  visit  Europe  on 
private  business;  returned  the  following  year  and  be- 
gan the  study  of  law,  and  in  1788 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  While 
pursuing  his  legal  studies  he  was, 
on  the  organization  of  the  Fede- 
ral convention,  recommended  by 
Washington  and  Hamilton  as  sec- 
retary of  the  convention,  his  com- 
petitor being  William  Temple 
Franklin,  grandson  of  the  famous 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  Jackson 
was  elected.  The  delicate  nature 
of  the  convention's  work,  and  thje 
difiiculties  which  beset  it,  required 
that  its  business  should  be  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  secrecy. 
How  conscientiously  Jackson  ful- 
filled the  trust  reposed  in  him  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  no 
paper  exists  in  his  handwriting 
giving  the  least  idea  of  the  p  roceed- 
mgs  of  the  convention,  and  that  the  same  feeling 
which  prompted  him  to  destroy  his  memoranda, 
forbade  him  from  ever  alluding  to  the  subject.  It 
has  been  claimed  by  some  of  his  admirers  that  cer- 
tain private  notes  of  the  debates  and  proceedings 
were  taken  by  him,  which  are  preserved  by  his  de- 
scendants, but  the  statement  needs  verification. 
During  President  Washington's  first  administration, 
1789-93,  Jackson  was,  for  the  first  two  years,  his 
private  secretary.  He  next  spent  two  years  in  Eu- 
rope. Upon  his  return  the  appointment  of  adjutant 
general  of  the  army  was  tendered  him  by  Washing- 
ton, but  declined,  Jackson  preferring  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  1796,  when 
he  accepted  from  the  president  the  appointment  of 
surveyor  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  This  office  he 
held  until  removed  by  President  Jefferson  in  1801. 
He  then  began  the  publication  of  a  daily  newspaper 
in  Philadelphia,  the  "  Political  and  Commercial 
Register,"  which  was  continued  till  1815.  From 
1800  till  his  death  he  was  secretary  general  of  the 
society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  at  their  request  pre- 
pared and  pronounced  the  eulogy  on  Gen.  Washing- 
ton. Returning  to  his  law  practice  he  became  a 
solicitor  of  revolutionary  pensions.  He  died  in  Phil- 
adelphia Dec.  17,  1838. 
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BROWN,  Oliver  Huff,  merchant,  was  born 
near  Farmingdale,  Monmouth  county,  N.  J.,  Dec.  13, 
1853,  of  Scotch  descent.  In  his  early  youth  his  fa- 
ther died,  leaving  the  mother  with  a  large  family  to 
care  for,  and  with  resources  very  limited.  Then 
ensued  a  struggle  to  which  many  are  subject,  but 
few  have  the  courage  and  endur- 
ance of  young  Brown,  to  wrest 
success  from  so  unpromising  a 
beginning.  He  was  content  to 
remain  at  home,  assisting  his 
mother  in  supporting  the  younger 
■  brothers  and  sisters.  At  the  same 
time  he  prepared  himself  as  best 
he  could  for  a  future  career.  This 
educational  preparation  consisted 
of  such  rudimentary  knowledge 
as  could  be  obtained  by  attend- 
ance at  the  village  school  four 
months  of  each  year  during  a  per- 
iod of  some  four  or  five  years. 
Mr.  Brown  possessed  in  a  re- 
markable degree  a  natural  tal- 
■'i'^  i     X     '  ent,  that  often  supplies  the  lack 

tt^y  'yO^Ayfnim/.  of  a  long  collegiate  education. 
Text -books  were  not  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  him  in  acquir- 
ing knowledge.  A  keen  perception,  a  retentive 
memory,  and  a  native  faculty  for  mentally  digest- 
ing that  which  he  saw  or  heard  or  read,  coupled 
with  the  spurring  realization  of  his  deficient  school- 
ing, enabled  him  in  a  few  years  to  overcome  this 
first  and  great  disadvantage,  and  to  enter,  fully 
equipped,  upon  the  battle-field  of  life.  His  business 
career  began  at  the  bottom  of  the  commercial  lad- 
der, when,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  entered  a  small 
country  store  at  New  Branch,  N.  J.,  as  clerk.  He 
was  fortunate  in  this  first  employment,  for  it  came 
directly  in  the  line  of  his  natural  abilities.  Courte- 
ous, attentive,  and  of  pleasing  address,  it  was  not 
long  before  his  employer  gave  him  entire  charge  of 
the  business.  But  the  field  was  small,  and  two  years 
later  (in  1873)  he  accepted  a  position  with  Mr.  John 
A.  .Githens,  in  the  leading  business  establishment  of 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  the  famous  seaside  I'esort.  For 
eight  years  he  was  the  head  man  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  this  period  gave  him  the  finishing  touches 
of  a  mercantile  education.  In  acquiring  this  educa- 
tion he  did  not  neglect  his  other  duties,  aud  while  a 
faithful  and  constant  student  in  his  chosen  calling, 
he  found  time  and  inclination  for  social  diversions. 
Prominent  in  Asbury  Park  and  Ocean  Grove  at  that 
time  was  the  Library  association.  Mr.  Brown  was 
one  of  the  foremost  of  its  membei's,  and  in  it  devel- 
oped a  literary  ability  that  always  secured  for  him 
an  attentive  and  appreciative  audience.  In  the  au- 
tumn and  winter  of  1879  he  visited  relatives  in  Scot- 
land, and  spent  several  months  on  the  continent  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Mediterranean,  Rome,  Na- 
ples, Venice,  Turin,  Milan,  etc.  He  subsequently 
crossed  the  ocean  again  in  1889.  During  his  jour- 
neys he  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  "  Asbury 
Park  Journal."  Returning  from  Europe  in  1880, 
he  continued  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Githens  until  the 
autumn  of  1881,  when  he  pui-chased  propeity  at 
Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J.,  and  erected  a  small  store, 
where  he  began  a  furniture  and  general  house-fur- 
nishing business,  his  capital  being  the  earnings  he  had 
saved  during  the  previous  ten  years.  The  business 
prospered,  and  the  small  store  was  enlarged  time  and 
again  to  meet  the  steady  increase,  until  in  ten  years 
it  grew  to  be  the  largest  and  most  successful  estab- 
lishment of  its  kind  on  the  New  Jersey  coast.  These 
European  tours  were  not  without  their  fruits,  for 
Mr.  Brown  made  a  specialty  of  securing  the  finest 
china,  glass  and  bric-3,-brac,  importing  it  direct  from 
the  art  centres  of  Europe.     His  stock  in  this  line  is 


scarcely  equaled  by  the  large  houses  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  novelty  to  bring  such 
wares  to  so  small  a  town,  and  his  judgment  was 
questioned;  but  the  wealthy  summer  visitors  of  the 
resort  were  not  slow  in  appreciating  the  value  of  his 
selections,  and  his  goods  soon  began  to  go  to  every 
part  of  the  Union.  As  an  outcome  of  the  Spring 
Lake  Beach  business,  a  branch  was  established  in 
1889  at  Lakewood,  the  winter  resort,  and  it  quickly 
grew  to  be  one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  Ocean 
county.  Mr.  Brown  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  borough  of  North  Spring  Lake,  for  six  years 
a  commissioner  of  that  borough,  and  is  now  (1893) 
its  mayor.  He  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
First  national  bank  of  Asbury  Park,  the  Monmouth 
trust  and  safe  deposit  company,  and  the  Lakewood 
trust  company,  being  vice-president  of  the  first,  and 
a  director  in  all  of  them.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Spring  Lake  and  Sea  Girt  land  and  improvement 
company,  and  the  Deal  Beach  land  company,  and 
part  owner  of  six  large  schooners  now  (1893)  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade.  One  of  the  vessels  bears  his 
name,  0.  M.  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  is  active  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  an  ardent  member  of  Asbury  lodge  143, 
F.  and  A.  M. 

KRATJS,  William,  merchant,  was  born  at  Dem- 
melsdorf,  Bavaria,  Oct.  15, 1833,  son  of  Marx  Kraus, 
He.  while  a  boy  in  Germany,  worked  with  a  maker 
of  looms  for  weaving  woolen 
cloth.  In  1843  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica, and  soon  learned  the  lan- 
guage and  gained  considerable, 
general  knowledge  by  close  study 
and  observation.  He  at  first  went 
t'o  the  far  West  and  engaged  in  a 
general  merchandizing  business. 
In  the  interest  of  his  various  en- 
terprises he  visited  most  of  the 
large  towns  and  cities  in  this  new 
country.  This  experience  led 
him  to  engage  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  clothing  for  the  whole- 
sale trade.  He  married,  Oct.  3, 
1850,  Minnie  Lauer,  of  Cincin- 
nati, O.  Their  residence,  38  West 
Forty-Seventh  street.  New  York, 
is  a  centre  of '  hospitality,  and 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kraus  find 
pleasure  in  dispensing  liberally  of  their  well-earned 
fortune.  They  are  regular  attendants  and  useful 
members  of  the  Temple  Emanuel  of  Fifth  avenue. 

LANE,  Jonathan  Homer,  scientist,  was  born 
in  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  9,  1819.  He  matriculated 
at  Yale  in  1843,  was  graduated  in  1846,  and  in  1847 
became  connected  with  the  U.  S.  coast  survey.  In 
1848  he  was  appointed  assistant  examiner  in  the 
U.  S.  patent  office,  and  in  1851  was  promoted  to  be 
principal,  examiner.  At  a  later  date  he  was  again 
connected  with  the  coast  survey,  and  from  1869  un- 
til his  death  was  an  attache  of  the  bureau  of  weights 
and  measures.  Mr.  Lane  made  a  number  of  impor- 
tant mechanical  and  optical  inventions,  was  long  a 
member  of  the  National  academy,  and  at  an  early 
age  attained  high  rank  as  a  scientist.  In  1869  he 
was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  expedition  that  observed 
the  total  solar  eclipse  at  Des  Moines,  la.,,  and  in 
1870  was  sent  for  the  same  purpose  to  Catania,  Spain 
He  gave  much  time  to  the  study  of  electricity,  and 
his  published  writings  include:  memoirs  "On  the 
Law  of  Electric  Induction  in  Metals"  (1846),  and 
"On  the  Law  of  Induction  of  an  Electric  Current 
on  Itself"  (1848).  He  also  published  "Theoretical 
Temperature  of  the  Sun "(1870),  and  "Description 
of  a  New  Form  of  Mercurial  Horizon"  (1871).  He 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  3,  1880. 
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CASSEL,  Abraham  Harley,  antiquarian  and 
bibliophile,  founder  of  the  Cassel  library,  was  born 
near  Kulpsville,  Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  Sept.  21, 
1830.  Though  he  has  spent  almost  his  entire  life  at 
this  secluded  spot,  six  miles  from  any  railroad,  fol- 
lowing the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  he  is  well  known 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe  for  his  remarkable 
literary  attainments  and  his  great  success  as  a  col- 
lector "of  rare  books,  pamphlets,  papers,  and  manu- 
scripts Having  acquired  a  vast  fund  of  valuable 
information  by  his  own  individual  efforts  from  the 
many  thousands  of  books  he  has  collected,  and  never 
happier  than  when  inspiring  others  with  liis  own 
thirst  for  knowledge,  or  when  dispensing  the  con- 
tents of  his  books  to  his  many  guests,  for  many 
years  his  country  home  has  been  the  favored  resort 
for  editors,  authors,  learned  men,  and  students  of 
history,  from  all  over  this  country  and  parts  of 
Europe.  On  the  paternal  side  he  is  a  descendant  of 
Hubert  Cassel,  a  nephew  of  the  pioneer,  Johannes 
Cassel,  Jlennonites,  who  with  many  early  German 
emigrants,  by  the  personal  invitation  of  William 
Penn,  came  over  and  settled  at  Germantown  near 
Philadelphia,  in  1684.     On  the  maternal  side  he  is  a 

§reat-great-grandson  of  the  first  Ohristoph  Saur  or 
ower,  the  celebrated  scholar  and  printer  of  Ger- 
mantown, and  of  Peter  Becker,  the  first  elder  of  the 
German  Baptist  church  in  Amer- 
ica. From  these  men  noted  in  the 
colonial  history  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Cassel  doubtless  inherited  his 
great  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
taste  for  historical  and  classical 
literature.  Many  of  the  luiletter- 
ed  Germans  in  his  state  and  neigh- 
borhood, in  consequence  of  a  sup- 
posed attempt  in  a  previous  gen- 
eration to  proselyte  their  children 
by  compelling  them  to  attend 
schools  in  which  the  religion  of 
rival  sects  was  taught,  were  averse 
to  giving  a  boy  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  more  than  the  rudiments 
of  an  education.  This  view  was 
held  by  his  stern  father,  who  en- 
deavored to  crush  the  son's  de- 
sire for  private  study  and  reading 
by  imposing  upon  him  an  extra 
amount  of  farm  work.  But  Abraham  seemed  to  have 
been  born  with  a  love  for  books;  as  a  little  child  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  a  book  more  than  any  other 
plaything.  An  elder  sister  taught  liim  to  read  in  his 
eighth  year,  by. the  side  of  her  spinning  wheel.  His 
only  additional  advantage  was  six  weeks'  attendance 
at  a  country  school  near  his  home;  but  he  employed 
all  his  leisure  time  from  his  labors  on  his  father's 
farm  in  diligent  study  of  such  books  as  came  within 
his  reach.  His  fondness  for  books  developed  in  a 
wonderful  degree,  and  he  even  spent  much  of  the 
night,  wrapped  up  in  the  covers  of  his  bed,  sitting 
in  a  cold  room  by  the  dim  light  of  a  tallow  candle, 
eagerly  obtaining  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
their  contents.  Being  strongly  endowed  with  mental 
concentration  and  a  retentive  memory,  he  soon 
learned  to  absorb  from  a  book  its  most  valuable 
features,  without  the  assistance  of  others,  and  he 
thus  became  a  complete  example  of  the  self-educated 
man.  By  his  own  efforts  he  obtained  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  German  and  English,  and  became 
quite  familiar  with  Latin  and  Greek.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  began  to  teach  school  and  continued  in 
that  avocation  from  six  to  eleven  months  in  each 
year  for  eight  years,  and  then  engaged  in  farming  at 
the  paternal  homestead,  where  he  still  resides.  Mr. 
Cassel  prospered  as  a  farmer.  Early  in  life  he  be- 
came intere.sted  in  colonial  literature  and  he  began 
to  collect  rare  and  valuable  books.     While  teach- 


ing school  he  learned  the  whereabouts  of  those 
now  priceless  works,  which  the  religions  enthusiasts 
who  settled  Pennsylvania  brought  across  the  At- 
lantic. In  after  life,  in  search  of  rare  volumes,  he 
made  many  a  long  trip,  partly  on  foot  through 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  the 
West,  to  the  Mississippi  river  and  beyond.  On  one 
of  these  tours  he  traveled  over  6,000  miles.  His  sole 
object  in  bringing  together  these  literary  treasures 
was  a  love  for  books  and  his  desire  to  study  them. 
So  the  wonder  grew  until  this  plain,  unpretentious 
farmer  astonished  the  historical  societies  and  learned 
men,  when  it  became  known  that  he  owned  a  library 
of  over  50,000  valuable  books,  pamphlets,  and  docu- 
ments—  historical,  theological,  and  scientific.  He 
brought  together  probably  the  most  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  Franklin,  Saur,  Ephrata,  and  Swenk- 
felder  publications  in  America.  His  library  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  early  Germans  in  Pennsyl- 
vania were  the  most  prolific  publishers  of  books  in 
this  country,  previous  to  the  revolution.  He  has 
many  original  documents  of  the  hterature  of  the  ref- 
ormation, and  first  editions  of  the  works  of  all  the 
principal  reformers,  the  earliest  Bibles  in  many  lan- 
guages, first  issues  of  all  the  leading  newspapers  in 
the  American  colonies,  and  a  great  variety  of  works 
on  ancient  philosophy  and  archeology.  For  half  a 
century  he  wrote  for  German  and  English  periodi- 
cals and  furnished  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  histori- 
cal information  to  local  histories  in  Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere.  Early  in  life  he  was  the  companion  of 
Watson  the  annalist,  and  of  I.  D.  Rupp,  the  histor- 
ian, and  furnished  to  them  much  information.  Fear- 
ing that  his  priceless  volumes  might  some  day  he 
scattered  through  many  libraiies  and  their  value 
lost  to  the  investigator,  Mr.  Cassel  gave  about  28,- 
000  books  and  documents  to  the  Brethren's  Col- 
legiate institute  at  Mount  Morris,  111.,  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  Historical  society  of  Pennsylvania  about 
3,000  valuable  books  and  papers  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  that  state;  besides  making  liberal  dona- 
tions to  Bridgewater  college,  Virginia,  and  Ashland 
college,  Ohio.  His  library  now  contains  about  8,000 
volumes  and  about  16,000  pamphlets  and  miscella- 
neous documents.  Mr.  Cassel  is  a  very  prominent  and 
influential  member  of  the  German  Baptist  or  Dunker 
church  and  has  long  held  a  conmianding  position  in 
its  conferences.but  he  persistently  refused  to  enter  the 
ministry  in  answer  to  the  earnest  appeals  of  his  bi'eth- 
ren,  because  he  loved  his  studies  so  much  and  hecau.se 
he  thought  he  was  not  "called  of  the  Lord."  For 
half  a  century  he  has  been  a  wise  counsellor  in  his 
church  and  his  decisions  on  important  questions  are 
generally  accepted  as  final.  He  is  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  historian  of  his  church.  He  declined 
lucrative  situations  offered  him  by  merchants  and  by 
a  bank,  and  twice  refused  to  accept  public  office. 
He  is  the  personification  of  benevolence,  and  has  a 
gentleness  of  manner  and  kindliness  of  heart  which 
win  for  him  recognition  among  all  classes  of  people, 
who  find  in  him  a  worthy  friend  and  charming  com- 
panion. Crowning  all  his  noble  qualities,  is  the 
spirit  of  humility  which  shows  itself  in  all  his  daily 
acts.  He  has  a  certain  simple  eloquence  of  speech 
which  is  made  impressive  by  his  earnestness,  and  to 
which  is  lent  an  added  charm  by  a  slight  German 
accent.  He  dresses  in  the  plain  habit  of  his  brethren 
and  possesses  a  clean-out  face  which  is  lit  up  with 
intelligence  and  kindled  with  enthusiasm  when  he 
discourses  on  his  favorite  themes.  He  is  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  his  prosaic  neighbors  who  care 
little  for  books.  Tliis  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  thrived  by  holding  the  plow  himself,  and  has 
accumulated  a  competency,  but  the  univereal  re- 
spect in  wliicli  he  is  held  by  a  large  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances in  all  classes  of  society  is  mainly  due  to 
his  sincere  and  noble  character. 
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STRAWBRIDGE,  William  Correy,  lawyer, 
was  bom  in  Chester  county.  Pa.,  June  24  1848  in 
the  mansion  built  by  his  ancestor,  James  Straw- 
bridge,  upon  land  deeded  to  the  latter  by  the  Penns 
m  1759,  being  originally  a  tract  of  5,000  acres  com- 
pnsing  Faggs  manor  on  the  Elk  river.  The  man- 
sion aud  the  land  belonging  thereto  have  since  re- 
mained in  the  Strawbridge  family  and  are  now 
owned  by  William  Correy  Strawbridge.  In  Chap- 
man's genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Thomas 
Trowbridge,  who  came  from  Taun- 
ton, Eng.,  to  Dorset,  Mass.,  in  1636, 
it  is  said:  "The  family  of  Trow- 
bridge derives  its  name  from  its 
inheritance,  Trowbridge,  in  Devon- 
shire, where  it  resided  for  many  cen- 
turies, and  which  was  the  property 
of  Peter  de  Trowbridge  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  The  "name  in  early 
records  is  spelled  Troubridge,  Trow- 
bridge, Throwbridge,  Trobridge, 
Strowbridge  and  Strawbridge. 
Thomas  Strawbridge,  son  of  James, 
was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  second 
regiment  of  Chester  county  militia 
in  1776,and  in  September  of  the  same 
year  was  a  member  of  the  assembly 
5-*<*/->^  iV— _  '^  frame  the  first  constitution  of 
-0~'^3  Pennsylvania.  In  1777  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  appeal  before 
whom  drafted  men  were  examined.  Later  he  pur- 
chased munitions  of  war  for  the  army.  After  the  rev- 
olution he  moved  to  Montour  countj^.  Pa. ,  and  in  1785 
was  presiding  judge  of  the  courts  there.  James  Al- 
exander Strawbridge  was  a  director  of  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Baltimore  Central  Railroad  Co.,  and  of  the 
First  National  Bank  in  Oxford,  Pa.,  and  was  a  lead- 
ing man  in  all  the  public  affairs  of  Chester  county. 
He  was  married  to  Mary  Niven  Hodgson.  Their 
son,  William,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  educat- 
ed at  the  West  Chester  Military  Academy,  where  he 
was  captain  of  the  cadet  corps,  and,  as  an  engineer, 
at  the  Rennsselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1870,  having 
been  president  of  his  class  during  his  freshman  and 
senior  years.  He  declined  a  position  on  the  engi- 
neer corps  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  but  soon  af- 
ter accepted  the  assistant  superintendency  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Works  at  Harrisburg,  which  he 
resigned  to  study  law  in  Philadelphia  with  Hon.  F. 
Carroll  Brewster.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar, 
Mr.  Strawbridge  assisted  Judge  Brewster  in  his  per- 
sonal practice  while  the  latter  was  attorney-general 
of  Pennsylvania.  Since  1875  he  has  been  exclusive- 
ly engaged  in  the  practice  of  patent  law,  in  which 
branch  of  his  profession  he  has  won  distinction. 
Since  1877  he  has  been  associated  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  with  Mr.  J.  Bonsall  Taylor,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Strawbridge  &  Taylor.  His  services 
have  been  called  into  requisition  in  a  large  number 
of  patent  cases,  some  of  the  most  important  of  which 
involved :  the  Martin  patent  for  the  manufacture  of 
open-hearth  steel;  the  tilting-top  carriage  patents; 
the  circular  knitting-machine  patents,  and  the  as- 
phalt block  pavement  patents.  The  litigation  of 
the  last-mentioned  patents  involved  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  asphalt  block  pavements.  Mr.  Straw- 
bridge  has  had  to  do  largely  not  only  with  local  pat- 
ent matters  but  represents  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant patent  owning  interests  throughout  the  country. 
When  the  United  States  government  through  its  at- 
torney-general, filed  a  bill  in  chancery  in  the  circuit 
court  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  against  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  to  set  aside  certain  patents 
granted  to  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  and  assigned  by 
him  to  that  company,  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
been  obtained  by  fraud,  the  defendant  denied  the 


jurisdiction  of  said  court  to  hear  and  consider  the 
case,  and  denied  that  a  suit  by  the  government 
against  a  patentee  was  a  proper  remedy  for  the  relief 
sought.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  historic  case,  the 
government  was  represented  by  Solicitor-General 
Jenks,  acting  as  attorney-general,  aud  by  counsel 
specially  appointed  by  the  government,  among 
whom  were  Hon.  Allen  G.  Thurman  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Strawbridge.  The  circuit  court  sustained 
the  demurrer  of  the  defendant  aud  dismissed  the 
bill  in  equity.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  United 
States  supreme  court;  it  involved  questions  never 
before  presented  to  that  tribunal.  It  was  disposed 
of  in  an  elaborate  opinion  delivered  bj'  Justice  Mil- 
ler and  reported  in  Vol.  128  "  United  States  Re- 
ports." The  supreme  court  decided  that  where  a  pat- 
ent is  issued  by  the  United  States,  and  is  obtained 
by  fraud,  mistake,  or  accident,  or  where  there  is  an 
error  which  is  capable  of  correction,  a  suit  by  the 
United  States  against  a  patentee  is  the  proper  i-eme- 
dy  for  the  relief  sought,  and  that  in  case  of  patents 
issued  by  the  authority  of  the  government  and  by  of- 
ficers for  that  purpose,  who  may  have  been  imposed 
upon,  or  have  erred  as  to  their  power,  or  made  mis- 
takes in  the  instrument  itself,  the  remedy  for  such 
evils  is  by  proceedings  before  the  judicial  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  The  supreme  court  re- 
versed the  decree  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  remanded  the  case  to  that  court  with  di- 
rections to  overrule  the  demurrer. 

BOSSEB,    Thomas   Lafayette,    soldier  and 
civil  engineer,  was  born  in  Campbell  county,  Va. , 
Oct.  15,  1836.     His  father,  John  Rosser,  married 
Martha  M.  Johnson,  and  Thomas  was  the  second  of 
seven  children  by  this  marriage.    In  1849  the  family 
removed  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  and  from  the  lat- 
ter state  Thomas  entered  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point  in  1856,  when  the  course  of  studies 
at  that  institution  was  five  years.    Without  waiting 
for  the  academic  season  to  close.  President  Lincoln, 
as  soon  as  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  ordered  the 
graduating  class  of  1861  into  the  army.     Thereupon 
young  Rosser,  being  a  member  of  this  class,  resigned, 
proceeded    to    Montgomery, 
Ala.,  tendered  his  services  to 
President  Davis,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  first   lieutenant  of 
artillery  in    the   Confederate 
army.     Shortly  thereafter  he 
was  elected  captain  of  com- 
pany D   in    the  Washington 
Artillery    of    New    Orleans. 
Having  been  severely  wound- 
ed at  Mechauicsville,  Va,,  in 
1862,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery, 
and  a  few  days  after  to  be  col- 
onel of  the  5th  Virginia  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  in  the  brigade 
of  J.  E.  B.  Stuart.     In  the  fall 

of  1868  he  was  promoted  to  be       _„^,  ^y ^      v, 

brigadier -general  of  cavalry  ^2r;%V,-.^ /O  '      ^ 

and  assigned  to  the  old  brigade  <3yH.-(r\^aJ^  ^..y-r-r-^.^ 
of  the  distinguished  Turner 
Ashby.  It  was  while  he  was  commanding  this  bri- 
gade that  it  won  from  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  the  name 
of  "The  Laurel  Brigade."  In  the  fall  of  1864  Gen. 
Rosser  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  of 
cavalry,  his  service  (in  which  he  was  several  times 
wounded)  being  with  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
Rosser  refused  to  deliver  his  two  divisions  of  cavalry 
at  Appomattox  on  the  day  of  Lee's  surrender,  but 
charged  through  the  Federal  lines  and  made  good 
his  escape.  Subsequently,  while  endeavoring,  under 
the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  war,  to  reorganize 
the  scattered  troops  of  the  army  of  Northern  Vir 
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ginia,  he  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war,  about  the  time 
of  Johnston's  surrender  and  President  Davis's  cap- 
ture, events  which  marked  the  final  downfall  of  the 
Confederacy.  Returning  to  private  life.  Gen.  Ros- 
ser  studied  at  the  law  school  of  Judge  Brockenbor- 
ough  at  Lexington,  Va.,  but  not  desiring  to  make  the 
law  a  life  profession  he  never  applied  for  license; 
not  long  after  he  became  one  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  National  Express  Co.,  of  which  Gen.  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  was  the  president.  In  1868  5Ir.  Rosser 
was  assistant  engineer  imder  B.  H.  LaTrobe  in  the 
construction  of  the  Pittsburg  &  Connellsville  rail- 
road, and  in  the  spring  of  1870  he  was  employed  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  where,  beginning  as  an 
axeman,  with  characteristic  independence  and  spirit 
he  became,  before  the  year  closed,  first  assistant  en- 
gineer to  the  chief.  In  1871  he  was  made  chief 
engineer  of  the  eastern  division  of  that  great  road, 
and  located  and  constructed  it  through  Minnesota, 
Dakota  and  Montana.  In  1881  he  was  made  chief 
engineer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad,  the  greater 
portion  of  which,  west  of  "Winnipeg,  was  located 
and  built  under  his  direction.  In  1886  he  returned 
to  his  native  state,  and,  for  convenience  in  educating 
his  only  son,  bought  an  estate  near  the  University 
of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville,  where  he  now  resides. 
In  1863  Gen.  Rosser  married  Betty  B.  "Winston,  of 
Hanover  county,  Va.,  by  whom  he  has  had  three 
children;  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  Sarah  O.  (now  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Cochran),  and  Marguerite. 

PENDLETON",  George  Hunt,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  July  19,  1825.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  a.  prominent 
member  of  the  democratic 
party.  He  came  of  good  rev- 
olutionary stock.  His  grand- 
father, Maj.  Nathaniel  Pen- 
dleton, a  Virginian,  was  adju- 
tant-general and  aide  of  Gen. 
Nathaniel  Greene,  duriug  tlie 
war,  and  afterward  United 
States  judge  in  Georgia.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and'  his  second  in 
the  duel  with  Aaron  Buit. 
George  H.  Pendleton  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  Uuiversitj'  of 
Heidelberg,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  a  few  years  after 
his  return  home.  His  first 
appearance  in  public  life  was 
as  state  senator  of  Ohio  in 
1853.  In  1856  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  served  contin- 
uously in  that  body  until  1865.  In  1864  he  had  become 
so  much  of  a  leader  in  the  democratic  party  that  he 
ran  for  vice-j)resident  on  the  ticket  with  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan.  In  1860  he  was  one  of  the  leading  candi- 
dates for  the  democratic  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency, coming  within  two  and  a  half  votes  of 
attaining  that  honor.  lie  was  then  noted  chiefly  for 
his  advocacy  of  the  scheme  for  the  payment  of  the 
bonds  in  greenbacks.  In  1869  he  was  candi<late  for 
governor  of  Oliio,  but  was  defeated ;  the  same  year  he 
became  president  of  the  Kentucky  I'ailroad  company. 
He  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1879.  His  most 
valuable  service  there  was  in  procuring  the  passage 
of  the  present  civil  service  law,  and  for  a  long  time 
he  acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  civil  ser- 
vice reform.  It  was  because  of  his  decided  views 
on  this  subject  that  he  was  defeated  for  re-election. 
Mr.  Cleveland  appointed  him  minister  to  Germany 
immediately  after  his  inauguration  in  ]  885.  Through- 
out his  life  liewasdisliuguislied  for  his  uniform  cour- 
tesy and  address,  and  he  was  known  among  bis 
friends  as  "Gentleman   George."    Mr.   Pendleton 


married  Alice,  daughter  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  the 
author  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  He  died 
in  Brussels  Nov.  34,  1889. 

EAGLE,  Henry,  naval  officer,  was  born  on 
Broadway,  New  York  city,  Apr.  7,  1801;  bis  father 
was  a  native  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  was  major  of  an 
Irish  brigade  in  the  service  of  the  Americans  during 
the  war  of  1813,  and  was  stationed  on  Long  Island, 
assisting  in  throwing  up  and  preparing  earthworks 
near  Fort  Greene.  The  family  i-esidence  stood  on 
the  site  occupied  by  what  was  A.  T.  Stewart's  retail 
store,  which  was  then  in  the  country,  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant  from  the  settled  portion  of  the  city. 
Henry  Eagle  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  on  New  Year's 
day,  1818,  and  was  for  about  a  year  on  the  seventy- 
fourgun  ship.  Independent,  then  used  as  a  school- 
ship  for  midshipmen  in  Boston  harbor.  Later  he 
sailed  on  the  frigate  Macedonian,  which  had  been 
captured  from  the  British  in  1812,  for  the  Pacific 
coast  of  South  America.  He  had  some  lively  experi- 
ences while  in  the  harbor  of  Callao,  Chili,  being  at  this 
timeengaged  in  fighting  for  her  independence  and  the 
port  being  blockaded.  The  Macedonian  got  mixed 
up  with  Spanish  and  British  ships  and  was  fired  upon 
from  the  Chilian  ports,  leceiving  some  little  damage, 
which  was  apologized  for.  After  this  experience,  the 
JIacedonian  returned  to  Boston,  and  young  Eagle  was 
stationed  at  the  Brooklyn  Nav}'  Yard  until  the  latter 
part  of  1822,  when  he  took  a  voyage  as  a  sailor  on  the 
American  ship  Beaver  to  the  "West  Indies  and  China, 
still  remaining  under  half-pay  from  the  government. 
Later  he  was  transferred  to  the  man-of-war  brig  En- 
terprise, and  cruLsed  in  the  "West  Indies  for  piiates. 
The  vessel  was  totally  wrecked  on  an  uninhabited 
island.  Little  Cura9oa.  Midshipman  Eagle  and  a 
lieutenant  were  sent  to  Cnrafoa  to  charter  a  vessel 
to  take  home  the  officers  and  crew,  which  was  ac- 
complished, and  on  his  return  he  was  oidered  to  the 
sloop-of-war  Erie  of  the  Meditei'ranean  squadron. 
They  cruised  in  the  Mediterranean,  meeting  with 
many  interesting  incidents  and  adveutuies  until  1827, 
Avhen  yoimg  Eagle  was  commissioned  lieutenant,  and 
in  the  following  j'ear  cruised  in  the  West  Indies  in 
the  sloop-of-war  Natchez.  They  had  a  number  of 
engagements  with  pirates,  whom  they  chased  to 
their  retreats,  burning  their  huts  and  boats  and  I'e- 
covering  much  property.  Later  he  was  sent  to  the 
Brazils  in  the  frigate  Hudson,  the  flagship  of  the 
squadron,  and  I'emained  on  that  station  for  some 
years.  In  1833  he  married  Minerva,  the  daughter 
of  Sheldon  Smith,  a  gallant  Connecticut  soldiei-  of 
the  war  of  1812  and  at  one  time  part  owner  with 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  of  the  steamboat  Caroline, 
which  plied  between  Bridgeport  and  New  Yoik. 
After  his  marriage,  Lieut.  Eagle  was  attached  to 
the  receiving  ship  at  New  York,  and  in  1834  sailed 
again  for  the  Brazilian  station  in  the  sloop  Erie,  re- 
maining there  several  years.  In  1840  he  was 
stationed  at  the  rendezvous  at  New  York,  and  the 
next  two  years  cruised  in  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the 
sloop-of-war  Yorktown,  when  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  tlie  schooner  Shark  and  ser^-ed  two  years 
more  on  the  Pacific  station.  He  was  commissioned 
commander  Jime  4,  1844,  and  on  his  return  he  was 
detailed  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  Ste- 
vens iron  battery  at  Hoboke)i.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Mexican  war,  he  commanded  the  bomb  vessel 
Etna  in  a  division  of  five  vessels  of  the  squadron 
which  captured  Frontera,  a  seaport  of  the  fertile 
province  of  Tabasco  in  Southern  Mexico.  Here  he 
was  appointed  civil  and  military  goveruoi'  and  col- 
lector of  the  port.  After  the  war  Com.  Eagle  was 
sent  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  adjacent  wa- 
ters in  command  of  the  steamer  Princeton  of  the 
home  squadron,  and  in  November,  1854,  he  was  or- 
dered to  cruise  in  the  Princeton  in  search  of  the 
missing  sloop-of-war  Albanj',  which  had  sailed  from 
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Aspmwan  Sept.  25,  1854,  and  which  was  never  af- 
ter heard  from.  On  Sept.  14,  1855,  Com.  Ea£?le  was 
commissioned  captain.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
cml  war  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  gunboat 
Monticello,  and  during  the  beginning  of  1861  block- 
aded the  James  and  Elizabeth  rivers,  making  the 
lirst  naval  attack  of  the  war  when  he  silenced  the 
guns  of  the  battery  at  Sewell's  Point,  one  of  the  de- 
tences  of  Norfolk.  He  next  commanded  the  frig- 
ate Santee,  and  passed  half  a  year  blockading  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.,  and  Galveston,  Tex.,  during  which  time 
he  captured  several  vessels.  He  received  his  com- 
mission as  commodore  July  16,  1863,  and  on  the  first 
of  January  following,  having  reached  the  age  of  six- 
ty-two, he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  He  was, 
however,  assigned  to  active  duty  again  and  was  prize 
commissioner  in  Kew  York  in  1864  and  1865,  and 
for  a  year  later  inspected  the  lighthouses  at  the 
South.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  New 
\  ork  in  the  company  of  his  family  and  friends. 
Com.  Eagle  was  commander  for  two  years  of  the 
military  order  of  the  Loyal  legion.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  association  of  the  Mexican  veterans 
He  died  in  New  York  city  Nov.  26,  1882. 

BURTON,  John  E.,  miner,  was  bom  at  New 
Hartford,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19, 1847.  After 
attending  schools  at  Whitestown,  and  Cazenovia, 
N.  1.,  he  went  West  in  the  fall  of  1868,  and  was 
for  two  years  principal  of  the  public  schools  at 
Richmond,  111.,  and  for  three  years  of  the  High 
School  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  While  editor  of  the 
Lake  Geneva  "Herald,"  which  he  conducted  for 
four  years,  his  talent  for  organization  first  came  into 
play  in  the  way  of  business  in  connection  with  the 
Crawford  Mower  &  Reaper  Co.,  of  which  he  was 
secretary.  1881-85  he  was  general  agent  for  the  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota  and  Northern  Michigan  Railroad 
Co.,  and  for  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Co.,  of 
New  York.  In  March,  1885,  he  found  his  true 
field  in  bringing  the  hidden  treasure  of  earth  to  light. 
The  Gogebic  iron  range  in  northern  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  had  hitherto  been  undeveloped;  under  his 
management  nine  mines  were 
opened,  the  annual  output  from 
which  averages  near  1,000,000 
tons.  He  bore  a  leading  part  in 
founding  the  town  of  Hurley, 
Wis.,  erecting  in  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness  a  fine  hotel,  a  large 
foundry,  thirteen  stores,  and  thir- 
ty-five dwellings.  Starting  with 
small  capital  and  limited  credit, 
he  in  a  single  year  realized  a  for- 
tune of  over  $2,000,000,  and  won 
a  high  reputation  for  enterprise 
and  ability.  Nor  did  his  activi- 
ties stop  here,  he  originated  the 
American  Fibre  Co.,whichaimsto 
produce  merchantable  fibre  from 
every  form  of  vegetable  which  con- 
tains fibre.  Looking  abroad,  he 
became  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
Aguan  Navigation  and  Improve- 
ment Co.,  whose  object  is  to  con- 
nect the  Aguan  river  with  the  Car- 
ibbean sea,  thus  opening  up  the  navigation  of  the 
former  for  300  miles,  which  would  give  to  the  world 
a  new  line  of  commerce,  and  develop  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  the  mahogany  trade  of  Hondu- 
ras, hitherto  almost  monopolized  by  England.  Of 
late  Mr.  Burton's  time  has  been  given  chiefly  to  de- 
veloping the  mining  interests  of  Mexico;  he  is  presi 
dent  and  treasurer  of  the  Hidalgo  Smelting  Co., 
whose  reduction  and  refining  works  are  located  at 
Sultepec,  in  the  state  of  Mexico,  with  a  capacity  of 
160  tons  per  daj'.  He  is  locally  known  as  a  pro 
moter  and  political  speaker,  possesses  what  is  said 


to  be  the  finest  private  library  in  the  state,  and  is  a 
vice-president  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society 
and  a  leading  contributor  to  its  collections. 

BBISTOIi,  John  Isaac  Devoe,  life  insurance 
expert,  was  born  in  Springwells,  Mich.,  March 
16,  1845.  Through  the  maternal  side  he  is  descend- 
ed in  a  direct  line  from  Henry  IV.,  known  as  Henry 
of  Navarre,  who,  in  1589,  inherit- 
ed the  throne  of  France,  repre- 
senting the  Bourbon  dynasty. 
Catharine  Navarre,  of  Michigan, 
widely  noted  among  the  old 
French  families  of  Detroit  for 
her  wit,  beauty,  and  piety,  mar- 
ried Henry  B.  Brevoort,  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  old  Holland 
families  of  New  York,  who  after- 
ward became  a  major  in  the  United 
States  army,  and  a  commodore  in 
the  United  states  navy.  The  only 
daughter  of  this  marriage  became 
the  wife  of  Charles  L.  Eristol,  a 
prominent  merchant  of  Detroit. 
John  Isaac  Devoe  Bristol  was  the 
fourth  child  of  this  marriage.  On 
the  father's  side  he  is  also  related 
to  Commodore  Perry,  of  Lake  Erie 
fame,  and  on  the  mother's  side  to  Gen.  Macomb,  who 
was  commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States  army. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  acquired  in  childhood  a 
fondness  for  literature,  art,  inventions,  and  the  natu- 
ral sciences.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  shown  a 
newly  invented  self-raker  for  reapers,  which,  on  ex- 
amination, he  pronounced  impracticable,  and  within 
an  hour  had  constructed  a  model,  which  was  a  great 
improvement  on  the  original,  the  patent  on  which 
was  easily  disposed  of.  He  became  interested  in 
other  inventions,  and  without  any  practical  instnic- 
tion,  except  close  observation  and  the  hints  of  the 
guide-books,  he  entered  a  large  foundry  and  machine 
shop,  where  he  constructed  his  own  models.  From 
the  study  of  natural  sciences,  Mr.  Bristol  became 
interested  in  the  mentality  of  men  and  animals,  and 
in  the  study  of  religions,  which  evertually  led  him, 
at  an  early  age,  into  the  lecture  field.  His  subjects 
covered  a  wide  range,  including  a  new  jurispnidence, 
education,  prison  discipline,  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane, etc.  He  early  became  an  agnostic,  and  has  so 
remained.  The  death  of  a  brother  compelled  him, 
for  awhile,  to  assume  charge  of  a  mercantile  busi- 
ness, for  which  he  had  neither  taste  nor  inclination, 
and  he  soon  turned  his  attention  to  other  pursuits. 
In  April,  1868  he  took  up  the  vocation  of  life  in- 
surance, becoming  an  agent  for  the  Connecticut  mu- 
tual life  insurance  company,  at  Detroit.  Two  years 
later  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  agencies, 
under  the  Leavenworth  (Kan.)  general  agency,  con- 
trolling thirteen  states  and  territories,  and  has  since 
followed  the  business.  He  has  made  many  valuable 
and  interesting  contributions  to  life-insurance  litera- 
ture, which  added  greatly  to  his  reputation  as  an 
expert,  and  led  to  marked  changes  in  the  modern 
methods  of  agency  work  in  the  leading  companies 
and  the  larger  agencies.  In  January,  1881,  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  as  special  western  agent, 
tendered  by  the  Northwestern  mutual  life  insur- 
ance company.  His  success  was  at  once  pronounced, 
and  almost  phenomenal.  In  1883  he  removed  to 
New  York  city  as  the  representative  of  this  com- 
pany, and  in  two  years  placed  upon  the  books  of 
that  agency  an  amount  in  premiums  exceeding  the 
permanent  results  of  eighteen  years  of  effort  by 
former  managers.  During  his  residence  in  New 
York  he  has  instituted  radical  reforms  in  the  general 
business  of  life  insurance.  His  business  methods 
are  new  and  original,  and  his  oflSce  one  of  the  most 
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perfect  schools  of  practical  life  insurance  in  the 
country.  While  conducting  a  very  large  business 
Mr.  Bristol  still  finds  time  to  devote  to  life-insurance 
literature  something  in  the  way  of  scientific  pur- 
suits— a  painting,  an  invention,  or  an  occasional 
poem,  his  writings  appearing  in  the  papers  under 
the  nom  de 'plume  of  "J.  I.  D.  B." 

HALL,  James,  paleontologist,  was  horn  at 
Hingham,  Mass.,  Sept.  13,  1811.  He  was  graduated 
with  distinction  from  the  Rensselaer  polytechnic 
institute  at  Troy,  N.  T.,  where  he  studied  natural 
history  under  Prof.  Amos  Eaton,  and  afterward 
became  professor  of  geology  in  the  institution.  In 
the  complete  geological  survey  of  the  state  of  New 
York  in  1836,  he  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  sec- 
ond district  under  Prof.  Eben- 
ezer  Emmons  of  Williams  col- 
lege. At  the  termination  of 
the  year  he  was  made  geologist 
of  the  fourth  district.  In  1838 
he  began  his  explorations  of 
the  western  i^ait  of  New  York 
state  and  from  1838-41  pub- 
lished annual  reports  of  his 
progress  and  made  his  final  re- 
port of  the  series  in  1843,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  series  of 
works  upon  the  "Natural  His- 
tory of  the  State,"  published 
by  the  legislature.  In  it  he 
gave  a  complete  description 
of  tlie  order  and  succession 
of  the  strata,  their  lithological 
and  mineralogical  characters 
and  the  organic  remains  con- 
tained in  them.  After  complet- 
ing the  service  of  the  coast  survey,  he  still  held  the 
title  of  state  geologist  and  was  given  charge  of  the 
paleontological  work.  He  published  five  volumes 
entitled  "  The  Paleontology  of  New  York,"  and  be- 
sides compiled  a  complete  revision  of  the  palaeozoic 
brachiopoda  of  North  America  with  fifty  plates. 
This  broad  investigation  of  the  palfeozoic  fauna  of 
New  York,  which  is  to  terminate  with  the  bottom 
of  the  coal  formation,  has  required  researches  out- 
'  side  of  the  state,  and  his  investigations  have  been  ex- 
tended westward.  All  that  is  known  of  the  geology 
Of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  is  due  to  his  explora- 
tions. He  declined  the  offer  which  he  received  in 
1855,  to  take  charge  of  the  paleontology  of  tbe  geo- 
logical survey  of  Canada  although  he  had  the  promise 
of  succeeding  Sir  William  E.  Logan  as  director. 
The  geologists  of  the  coast  survey  generally  met  an- 
nually at  the  state  capital  to  compare  notes.  This 
interchange  of  views  led  to  the  opening  of  a  corres- 
pondence with  other  geologists,  particularly  those 
occupied  with  state  surveys,  and  finally  brought 
forth  a  meeting  of  geologists  at  Philadelphia  in  1840, 
which  has  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Association 
of  American  geologists,  which  at  its  third  meeting 
added  the  term  naturalists,  and  ultimately,  by  broad- 
ening its  title,  became  the  American  association  for 
the  advancement  of  scienceAnother  of  his  more  im- 
portant contributions  to  geological  science  is  his  sug- 
gestion of  a  rational  theory  of  moimtains,  looking 
upon  them  as  the  products  of  erosion,  assisted  by  the 
upheaval  and  contortion  of  strata,  not  as  the  main 
factor  but  incidentally.  When  the  New  York  state 
museum  was  reorganized  in  1866,  he  was  elected 
director,  which  position  he  still  holds  (1893)  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  state  geologist,  and  has  during 
his  services  in  this  office  made  valuable  contributions 
to  science  in  his  annual  reports.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  international  congress  of  geologists 
in  1876,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  session  held 
in  Paris,  1878,  and  of  the  one  held  in  Bologna,  1881, 
and  in  Berlin,  1885.     In  1884  he  was  made  corres- 


pondent of  the  Academy  of  sciences  in  Paris,  and  in 
1858  was  nominated  one  of  the  fifty  foreign  members 
of  the  Geological  society  of  London,  and  awarded 
its  Wollaston  medal  the  same  year.  In  1842  he 
was  awarded  the  degree  of  A.M.  by  Union,  in  1863 
that  of  LL.D.  from  Hamilton,  and  also  LL.D.  from 
McGill  in  1884.  He  was  state  geologist  of  Iowa  in 
1855,  and  of  Wisconsin  in  1857.  He  prepared  the 
paleontological  and  geological  portions  of  the  two 
volumes  of  the  Geological  survey  of  Iowa,  and  also 
wrote  the  chapters  on  physical  geography,  geology, 
and  paleontology  for  the  report  of  the  Geological 
survey  of  Wisconsin;  his  monograph  on  the  "Grap- 
tolites  of  the  Quebec  Group "  was  given  to  the 
Canadian  survey.  He  has  frequently  been  assigned 
the  examination  and  description  of  the  specimens 
collected  for  the  government,  and  has  written  the 
paleontological  portions  of  "  Fremont's  Exploring 
Expedition,"  appendix  A.  Be-sides  his  numerous 
larger  works  he  has  written  nearly  350  papers.  The 
fine  collection  of  fossils,  which  during  the  course  of 
his  geological  work  he  accumulated,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  American  museum  of  natural  history, 
in  New  York,  and  forms  a  part  of  its  extensive  and 
valuable  cabinet.     He  died  Aug.  7,  1898. 

HAYES,  Isaac  Israel,  explorer,  was  born  in 
Chester,  Pa.,  Mch.  5,  1833;  was  graduated  in  medi- 
cine from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1855,  and 
tendered  his  services  as  medical  surgeon  to  the  second 
Grinnell  expedition,  with  which  he  sailed  in  the  brig 
Advance.  When  Dr.  Kane  determined  to  return. 
Dr.  Hayes  joined  the  party,  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Petersen,  endeavored  to  find  its  way  to 
Upernavik.  During  this  iourney  the  travelers  lived 
for  three  months  among  the  Esquimaux,  and  retired 
to  the  Advance  with  the  dog-sledges  of  the  natives 
Dr.  Hayes  became  convinced  by  his  explorations 
that  there  existed  an  open  polar  sea.  In  I860  he  set 
out  in  the  schooner  United  States  for  Melville  Bay, 
and  saw  open  water  beyond 
81"  37'.  In  the  following  yeai 
he  entered  the  army  as  a  sur- 
geon, and  built  and  controlled 
the  army  hospital  at  West 
Philadelphia.  In  1869  he  again 
sailed  in  the  Panther  to  ex- 
plore the  coast  of  Greenland, 
and  on  his  return  published 
"The  Land  of  Desolation," 
and  "  Cast  Away  in  the  Cold." 
He  found  Greenland  to  be  a 
mass  of  ice  and  snow,  where, 
from  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet; 
no  bare  land  was  to  be  seen. 
Dr.  Hayes  was  disappointed 
at  not  receiving  the  command 
of  the  expedition  of  1875,  but 
consoled  himself  by  catering 
into  political  life,  and  for  five 
years  represented  the  seventh 
assembly  district.  His  most  important  services  were 
those  discharged  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
canals  and  the  committee  on  cities.  Withdrawing 
from  active  political  life.  Dr.  Hayes  delivered  lectures 
on  "The  Watercourses  of  New  York,"  and  on  his  old 
subject,  "Arctic  Exploration."  In  his  last  lecture 
he  spoke  hopefully  of  the  Jeanette  and  De  Long's 
hardy  crew,  and  repeated  his  arguments  to  prove 
that  there  was  an  open  polar  sea  as  navigable  as 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  daring  explorations  con 
ducted  by  Dr.  Hayes  in  1860,  when  he  went  north 
ward  by  way  of  Smith's  Sound,  traveling  in  boats 
and  dog-sledges,  and  enduring  terrible  hardships, 
were  rewarded  by  the  gold  medals  of  the  Geograph- 
ical society  of  Paris,  and  the  Royal  Geographical 
society  of  London.  Dr.  Hayes  was  a  good  speaker 
and  writer.  He  died  in  New  York  city  Dec.  17, 1881 
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TD^?  ?  ^^' ^^^'^y-  merchant, was boin iu New 
Bedf (^d,  Mass. ,  in  1799.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
New  Bedford  academy,  and  at  eighteen  years  of  age 
became  a  clerk  in  a  New  York  commission  house. 
In  1825  he  became  a  partner  in  the  whal3-oil  ship- 
ping firm  of  Grinnell,  Minturn  &  Co.,  with  which 
he  remained  actively  connected  until  his  retirement 
from  business  in  1849.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of 
seamen,  especially  whalers;  great- 
ly interested  iu  geography,  and  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time  to  the 
study  of  arctic  exploration.  In 
1850  he  bore  the  entire  expense  of 
an  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  from  whom  nothing  had 
been  heard  for  five  years.  Two 
vessels,  named  respectively  the  Ad- 
vance and  Rescue,  were  purchased, 
strengthened  and  thoroughly  fitted 
out.  Under  a  joint  resolution  of 
congress  they  were  approved  May 
5, 1850,  and  accepted  by  the  United 
States.  The  squadron  sailed  from 
New  York  in  May,  1850,  under 
command  of  Lieut.  E.  J.  de  Ha- 
ven, U.  S.  N.,  with  Dr.  Elisha 
Kent  Kane  as  surgeon,  naturalist 
and  historian,  and  passing  through 
Davis  strait  and  Baifin's  bay  went 
as  far  north  as  75'-^  24'  21"  N.,  95"  W.,  where  land 
was  discovered,  and  named  Grinnell  land  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Grinnell.  An  effort  was  made  to  proceed  fur 
ther  toward  the  north,  but  the  vessels  were  caught 
in  a  pack  of  ice  in  Wellington  channel  and  drifted 
from  September,  1850,  until  June,  1851,  in  a  south 
easterly  direction,  and  were  only  released  from  their 
enforced  imprisonment  by  reaching  the  larger  area 
of  Bafiin's  bay.  In  1853,  in  conjunction  with  George 
Peabody,  Mr.  Grinnell  spent  $50,000  in  fitting  out  a 
second  expedition  for  the  same  object.  It  sailed 
May  30th,  under  command  of  Dr.  Kane,  previously 
mentioned;  touched  at  various  Greenland  ports;  fol 
lowed  the  bold  coast  of  Smith  sound,  and  reached 
78^  43'  N.,  the  highest  latitude  ever  attained  by  a 
sailing  vessel,  of  which  there  is  any  record,  before 
or  since.  This  expedition  greatly  enlarged  the 
world's  knowledge  of  the  people,  the  flora  and  the 
fauna  of  the  region  and  added  to  geography  the 
most  northern  lands  then  known.  The  expedition 
returned  in  the  autumn  ot  1855.  Mr.  Grinnell  was 
again  a  deeply  interested  worker  in  arctic  explora 
tion,  contributing  largely  to  the  Hayes  expedition 
in  1860,  and  again  iu  1871  to  the  Polaris  expedi 
tion.  Although  he  had  retired  from  active  business 
in  1852,  after  an  interval  of  seven  years  he  re-entered 
it  by  engaging  in  insurance  Mr.  Grinnell  was  the 
first  president  of  the  American  geographical  society, 
organized  in  1852,  and  vice-president  in  1854-72. 
Mr.  Grinnell's  daughter,  Mrs.  Sylvia  Ruxton,  pre 
sented,  in  1886,  to  the  society  with  which  he  had 
been  so  long  identified,  a  crayon  portrait  of  her 
father,  framed  in  wood  taken  from  the  ship  Reso 
lute     He  diea  in  New  York  city  June  30,  1874. 

HALL,  Charles  Francis,  arctic  explorei,  wa= 
born  in  Rochester,  N.  H.,  in  1821.  He  received  a 
common-school  education;  learned  the  blacksmith's 
trade;  engaged  in  journalism,  and  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  stationery  and  engraving  business. 
In  1850,  while  residing  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  his  reading 
made  him  interested  in  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, and  he  became  a  close  student  of  the  history  of 
the  arctic  regions,  and  the  experiences  of  English 
search  parties.  Notwithstanding  the  report  made 
by  Capt.  Leopold  McClintock,  R.  N.,  of  the  death 
of  Franklin  and  the  fate  of  his  companions.  Hall  be 
lieved  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  expedition 
still  survived,  and  that  they  and  at  least  a  portion 


of  their  records  could  be  found.  In  the  winter  of 
1859-60,  he  proposed  to  the  New  York  geographical 
society  to  head  an  expedition.  His  enthusiasm  in- 
terested various  friends  of  arctic  research,  and  es- 
pecially awakened  the  active  interest  of  Henry 
Grinnell,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New  York  city. 
The  necessary  funds  were  provided,  and  on  May  29, 
1860,  Hall  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  of  New  London, 
Conn.,  on  a  whaling  vessel,  the  George  Henry, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Sidney  O.  Buddington.  A 
few  weeks  later  the  vessel  was  blocked  in  by  the  ice, 
and  Hall  left  it.  He  went  among  the  Esquimaux, 
and  although  unsuccessful  in  the  special  search  en- 
tered upon,  discovered  relics  of  the  Frobisher  expe- 
dition of  1577-78,  and  acquired  much  knowledge  of 
Esquimau  life,  speech,  and  habits.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  two  years,  two  and  a  half  months.  Hall  re- 
turned to  the"  United  States,  reaching  New  London, 
Sept.  13,  1862.  The  country  was  in  the  throes  of 
the  civil  war,  and  he  failed,  by  either  lecturing  or 
personal  appeals,  in  stirring  up  the  enthusiasm  that 
inspired  his  own  breast.  Nevertheless,  although 
sparsely  fitted  out,  he  sailed  again  July  1,  1864,  and 
several  weeks  later  was  landed  on  Depot  island  with 
boat  and  provisions.  He  devoted  himself  to  becom- 
ing thoroughly  domesticated  with  the  natives,  and 
for  five  years  lived  among  them,  occasional  supplies 
being  received  from  whalers.  During  this  time  he 
made  many  exploring  journeys  and  gathered  up 
many  relics  of  the  Franklin  expedition,  among  others 
a  skeleton,  supposed  to  be  that  of  an  officer  of  the 
Erebus.  Information  gleaned  from  the  Esquimaux 
pointed  to  the  finding  of  a  large  tent  near  Terror 
bay,  with  the  remains  of  many  men;  also  that  one 
of  the  Franklin  ships,  after  having  been  abandoned, 
had  drifted  to  the  northwest.  He  returned  to  the 
States  iu  1869,  with  undisputed  relics  of  the  Frank- 
lin party.  Although  satisfied  by  the  facilities  for 
getting  information,  gained  from  his  long  residence 
among  the  people,  that  there  were  no  living  mem- 
bers of  the  Frankhn  expedition  among  the  tribes,  he 
was  yet  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  extend  geo- 
graphical knowledge  by  penetrating  the  supposed 
open  polar  sea.  He  succeeded  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  congress  to  his  plans,  and  was  finally  success 
ful  in  having  "  An  Expedition  to  the  North  Pole" 
authorized  by  congress.  It  was  the  first  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  were  appropriated,  and 
a  resolution  passed  that  the  ex- 
pedition be  fitted  out  by  the 
navy.  A  vessel  was  selected 
and  $90,000  expended  in  her 
preparation.  Again,  on  July  3, 
1871,  the  city  of  New  London 
witnessed  the  departure  of  the 
intrepid  navigator  in  a  ship  fit- 
tingly named  the  Polaris,  on  an 
et^pedition  to  pierce  tiie  icy 
fields  of  the  distant  north,  and 
try  to  solve  its  mysteries.  On 
this  journey  Hall  commanded ; 
Capt.  S.  O.  Buddington  went 
as  sailing  master;  Dr.  Emil 
Bessels  as  chief  of  scientific 
work,  and  twenty-four  others 
for  the  various  departments  of 
required  duty.  The  Congress 
was  ordered  to  accompany  the  Polaris  as  tender,  as 
far  as  Godhaven,  Greenland.  At  that  point  the  se 
vere  part  of  the  arctic  journey  began.  Hall,  finding 
the  sea  unusually  free  from  ice,  pushed  forward 
tnrough  Smith  sound  into  Kane  sea,  thence  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  through  Kennedy  and  Robe- 
son channels,  till,  in  Lat.  82°  16'  N.,with  the  mighty 
icy  waste  stretching  away  indefinitely  before  her, 
the  Polaris  was  enabled  to  make  the  log  that  on 
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Aug.  29,  1871,  she  had  reached  the  highest  point 
at  that  time  ever  attained  by  any  vessel.  To  go 
forward  was  impracticable,  and  Hall  returned 
southward  as  far  as  81°  38'  N.,  and  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Thank  God  harbor.  The  place  selected 
was  on  a  promontory  with  high  mountains  on  the 
north  and  east.  A  few  weeks  sufficed  to  prepare  for 
winter  quarters,  when  he  set  out  on  a  sledge  jour- 
ney, occupying  two  weeks.  He  went  as  far  north 
as  Cape  Brevoort,  82°  N. ,  and  returning  to  the  ship, 
died  suddenly  in  camp  of  apoplexy.  Without  his 
knowledtre  and  inspiration  the  expedition  would  be 
a  failure.  There  was  no  one  to  take  his  place.  Dr. 
Bessels  made  the  only  extended  sledge  journey,  and 
that  toward  the  south.  A  boat  journey  the  follow- 
ing year,  1872,  was  attempted  by  Mr.  Chester,  but 
got  no  farther  than  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
promontory;  and  Meyer  and  Lynn  on  foot  reached 
82°  9'  near  Repulse  bay,  the  most  northerly  point 
reached  up  to  that  time,  Capt.  Buddington  deter- 
mined on  returning  home,  and  left  Thank  God  har- 
bor, Aug.  13,  1872.  The  ship  was  caught  in  an  ice 
pack  in  Kennedy  channel,  and  drifted  steadily 
southward,  being  near  Littleton  island,  Oct.  13th. 
On  the  loth  a  gale  sprung  up  and  the  ship  suffered 
beyond  repair.  Preparations  were  made  to  abandon 
her,  and  the  stores  were  being  removed  to  the  ice, 
when  tl)e  ice  anchor  slipped,  and  nineteen  men  left 
on  the  floe  were  carried  away  to  the  southward. 
The  captain, who  chanced  to  be  on  board,  succeeded 
in  beaching  the  damaged  Polaris  near  Life  Boat  cove. 
As  the  season  was  so  far  advanced  it  was  neces- 
saiy  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  A  comfortable 
house  was  built  of  the  vessel,  and  on  June  3,  1873, 
two  boats  having  been  constructed,  the  party  set  out 
for  Upernavik.  After  journeying  some  two  hun- 
dred miles  the  survivors  were  picked  up  near  Cape 
York,  76°  N.,  by  a  Scotch  whaler,  the  Ravens- 
craig.  The  floe  party  had  a  strange  and  peculiar 
experience.  From  Oct.  15th,  through  the  terrors  of 
an  arctic  winter,  they  drifted  from  Littleton  island, 
78°  13,'  to  the  coast  of  Labrador,  nearly  2,000  miles 
away,  for  a  period  of  six  and  a  half  months,  being 
finally  rescued  Apr.  30,  1873.  To  add  to  their 
troubles,  they  were  obliged  to  subsist  on  such  sea 
game  as  they  could,  by  hard  work  or  accident,  se- 
cure. The  three  arctic  journeys  made  by  Capt. 
Hall  were  productive  of  most  important  results. 
His  work  stood  the  test  of  criticism  and  verification, 
and  although  there  were  incorrect  and  misleading 
charts  made  by  the  Polaris's  party,  their  faults  are 
not  ciiargeable  to  him.  The  Societe  de  Geograpljie 
of  Paris  conferred  upon  him  the  Roquette  medal 
for  1875;  the  British  polar  expedition  of  1876  placed 
over  his  grave  in  an  epitaph,  the  clause,  "who  sac 
rificed  his  life  in  the  advancement  of  science." 
After  returning  from  his  first  expedition,  Capt.  Hall 
published  "Arctic  Researches"  and  "Life  Among 
the  Esquimaux."  His  five  years' lite  among  the 
people,  durinjT  his  second  expedition,  is  described  in 
"  Xarralive  of  the  Second  Arctic  Expedition,"  com 
piled  from  his  manuscripts,  purchased  by  congress 
for  .fIS.OOO  after  his  death.  He  died  Nov.  8,  1871, 
His  grave  marked  the  most  northern  place  of  Chris- 
tian burial  known  at  that  time. 

D£  LONG,  George  Washing'ton,  arctic  ex 
plorer,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  Aug.  33, 
18-M,  of  a  family  of  Huguenot  descent.  He  was  an 
only  child,  and  jealously  guarded  by  his  mother 
from  outdoor  influences.  'When  he  was  about  twelve 
years  old  he  fell  in  with  some  tales  of  naval  exploits 
of  the  war  of  1812,  and  his  ambition  was  kindled  to 
make  a  reputation  for  himself  in  the  same  profes- 
sion. His  family  endeavored  to  have  him  prepare 
for  either  of  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  or  the 
ministry,  but  his  investigations  regarding  them  con 
vinced  "him  that  he  was  not  suited  to  anything  short 


of  a  naval  career.  His  father  declined  to  aid  liim, 
but  promised  his  consent  if  the  son  secured  the  ap- 
pointment himself.  Young  De  Long  began  in  ear- 
nest; wrote  to  Washington  for  information  regarding 
candidates;  enlisted  the  aid  of  various  friends;  final- 
ly succeeded  in  receiving  the  coveted  appointment 
and  permission,  then  hastened  to  Newport  for  exam- 
ination. He  applied  himself  vigorously  to  study 
at  the  Naval  academy,  and  was  graduated  with  dis- 
tinction in  1865,  just  as  the  war  came  to  a  close,  and 
he  had  reached  his  majority.  He  received  his  first 
orders  for  sea  duty  in  November  following,  and  re- 
ported on  board  the  U.  S.  steamer  Canandaigua, 
then  lying  at  Boston.  He  was  promoted  rapidly  to 
be  ensign  Dec.  1,  1866  ;  master  March  13,  1868,  and 
March  39,  1869— shortly  after  his  return,  from  his 
first  cruise — received  a  lieutenancy.  His  father  died 
during  the  ship's  cruise,  and  his  mother's  death  came 
soon  after  his  return,  and  while  on  leave  of  absence. 
In  1869  he  became  engaged  to  a  lady,  Emma  J.  Wot- 
ton,  whom  he  first  met  at  Havre,  while  the  Canan- 
daigua was  cruising  in  French  waters.  In  1871  the 
young  lieutenant  secured  leave  of  absence,  went  to 
Havre,  and  on  the  first  of  March,  owing  to  the  im- 
practicability of  complying  with  French  laws  as  to 
marriage  on  French  soil,  was  manied  in  the  harbor 
of  Havre  on  board  the  U.  S.  ship-of-war  Shenan- 
doah. Toward  the  end  of  April  he  was  ordered  to 
New  York,  and  was  thereafter  on 
duty  in  various  places  as  occasion 
required.  At  the  close  of  January, 
1873,  he  was  ordered  to  the  Juniata, 
of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron, 
and,  while  in  New  York  in  May 
of  that  year,  news  came  that  Capt. 
Tyson  and  eighteen  others  of  the 
arctic  exploring  steamer  Polaris 
had  been  pickecl  up  by  a  whaler, 
while  fioating  south  on  an  ice  floe. 
Lieut.  De  Long  entered  with  alac- 
rity into  the  plans  for  the  relief  of 
the  ves.sel,  and  the  Juniata  was  se-  ' 
lected  for  the  duty.  Leaving  his 
wife  and  child,  he  was  ready  for 
orders,  and  reported  for  duty  to 
Capt.  D.  L.  Braine.  The  Juniata 
reached  Upernavik,  Greenland,  in 
July,  where  it  was  decided  to  let 
the  steamer  wait,  and  send  out 
an  exploring  party  in  a  steam  launch — the  Little 
Juniata.  De  Long  volunteered  to  take  command, 
and  Aug.  3,  1873,  steamed  away  in  a  boat  but  thirty- 
two  feet  long.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  a  point 
about  twelve  miles  from  Cape  York,  but  the  ice  be- 
ing about  four  feet  thick  and  a  violent  gale  coming 
on,  he  was  unable  to  effect  a  landing.  At  the  end 
of  ten  days  he  returned  to  the  Juniata,  and  with  her 
returned  to  New  York.  From  1873-78  De  Long 
served  as  executive  officer  on  the  school-ship  St. 
Mary's,  during  which  time  he  sought  an  opportunity 
lor  further  explorations  in  the  arctic  regions. 
Among  others  to  whom  he  broached  the  matter  was 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York 
' '  Herald, "  who  entered  enthusiastically  into  his  plans. 
By  special  act  of  congress,  the  government  assumed 
authority,  while  Mr.  Bennett  met  the  expense.  The 
chief  things  demanded  by  De  Long  in  the  selection 
of  a  crew  were  that  they  should  be  single  men  ;  have 
perfect  health  and  considerable  strength;  be  temper- 
ate and  cheerful;  be  able  to  read  and  write  English, 
and  be  prime  seamen.  Men  who  were  musicians  of 
any  sort  were  preferable— Norwegians,  Swedes,  and 
Danes,  if  possible.  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  were 
to  be  avoided.  French,  Italians,  and  Spaniards  were 
to  be  refused.  On  July  8,  1879,  the  Jeannette  left 
San  Francisco  with  thirty-three  souls,  five  of  the  nuin- 
lier  being  officers  of  the  navy.     The  wharves  were 
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crowded  ;  the  hills  were  black  with  people  ;  every 
ship  in  the  harbor  dipped  her  colors  as  the  brave  ship 
passed,  and  shouts,  steam-whistles,  and  cannon  filled 
the  air  with  noise.  Lieut.  De  Long  touched  at  Oon 
alaska,  in  the  Aleutian  islands;  thence  sailed  directly- 
north  to  St.  Michael's;  and  northeasterly,  across 
the  waters  dividing  the  Eastern  from  the  Western  con- 
tinent, to  St.  Lawrence  bay,  Siberia.  A  short  stay, 
and  the  Jeannette  steamed  steadily  on  toward  the 
north  until  Sept.  6, 1879,  when,  in  latitude  71°  35'  N., 
and  75°  W. ,  she  became  lodged  in  a  monster  ice-pack, 
from  which  she  never  escaped.      For  twenty-one 


months  the  boat  was  held  fast,  and  drifted  as  the  ice 
drifted,  in  an  extremely  devious  course,  being  finally 
crushed  in  latitude  77°  15'  N.,  and  155° E.,  a  distance 
of  over  600  miles.  During  the  imprisonment  of  the 
ship  in  the  ice  a  few  bears  were  killed,  also  occa- 
sional birds  and  seals.  In  April  a  windmill  was 
built,  and  utilized  for  removing  bilge-water,  thereby 
saving  coal  and  man  power.  Constant  discipline 
was  maintained,  and  every  attention  given  to  health. 
The  month  of  June  arrived,  and  with  it  strange 
workings  in  the  fields  of  ice,  great  gaps  alternately 
opening  and  shutting  with  enormous  pressure.  On 
June  13,  1881,  the  ship  yielded  to  the  crash  of  op- 
posing floes,  and  the  Jeannette  broke  through  the 
middle.  At  8  p.  m.  every  man  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  ship.  The  crew  was  assembled  on  the 
floe,  dragged  the  boats  and  provisions  clear  of 
bad  cracks,  and  prepared  to  camp  down  for  the 
remainder  of  the  night.  At  1  a.  jr.  the  ice  opened 
in  the  midst  of  the  newly  constructed  camp,  when 
a  new  place  was  sought.  Just  then  the  mizzen- 
mast  went  by  the  board,  and  the  ship  was  so  far 
heeled  over  that  her  lower  yard-arms  rested  on  the 
ice.  Two  hours  later  the  smoke-pipe  top  was  nearly 
awash.  At  four  o'clock  she  righted  to  an  even 
keel,  and  slowly  sunk.  At  nine  o'clock  preparations 
were  begun  to  reach  land,  300  miles  distant.  The 
sick  were  cared  for  ;  an  inventory  of  effects  made, 
and  a  journey  to  the  southward  planned.  Bennett 
island  was  reached  on  the  28th  of  July,  forty-five 
days  aftei  the  sinking  of  the  ship.  A  few  days  of 
needed  rest  was  had,  and  on  the  6th  of  August  the 
perilous  journey  across  the  ice  was  continued.  The 
party  reached  Thaddeus  island  Aug.  20th  by  al- 
ternately using  sledges  and  boats.  The  boats  left 
available  were  .  first  cutler,  commanded  by  De  Long; 
-  second  cutter,  by  Chipp,  and  the  whaleboat,  by 
Melville.  On  the  12th  ot  September,  in  a  heavy  gale, 
the  boats  became  separated,  and  Lieut.  Chipp's  with 
eight  men  was  lost.  Melville  with  nine  others 
reached  the  delta  ;  De  Long  with  his  party  reached 
the  main  mouth  of  the  Lena,  Sept.  17th,  after  hav- 
ing traveled  2,800  miles,  and  reached  a  point  on  tlie 
Siberian  coast  500  miles  from  where  the  ship  went 
down,  after  having  traveled  nearly  six  miles  for 
every  mile  gained.  Burdened  by  incapacitated  men, 
progress  was  slow.  On  Oct.  9th  they  could  go  no 
further.  From  this  time  De  Long's  diary  of  the  day's 
events  grew  shorter  and  shorter  until  Oct.  30th, 


when  the  last  entry  was:  "140th  day.  Boyd  and 
Gertz  died  during  night.  Mr.  Collins  dying. "  Noros 
and  Nindemann,  the  men  sent  forward  by  Capt.  De 
Long  to  seek  for  help,  fell  in  with  natives  on  Oct. 
22d,  and  a  week  later  found  Melville  at  Bulun. 
Melville  immediately  began  a  search  for  the  De 
Long  party,  but  not  until  March  23d  following 
did  he  discover  the  dead  bodies  and  the  records  of 
the  expedition.  By  direction  of  the  United  States 
government  every  effort  was  made  for  the  recovery 
of  the  bodies  and  everything  belonging  to  the  expe- 
dition. When  the  bodies  of  Capt.  De  Long  and  his 
unfortunate  companions  arrived  in  his  native  city 
they  were  interred  with  distinguished  honors  Feb. 
22,  1884.  A  court  of  inquiry  was  conve'ned  in  Wash- 
ington, in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  congress, 
and  after  a  long  and  exhaustive  examination  of  all  the 
evidence  available,  the  court  in  its  findings  said  otfi- 
cially  :  "  Special  commendation  is  due  Lieut. -Com. 
De  Long  for  the  high  qualities  displayed  by  him  in 
the  conduct  of  the  expedition."  The  journal,  kept 
with  such  care  by  tlie  ill-fated  explorer,  has  been 
edited  by  his  widow  under  the  title  "The  Voyage 
of  the  Jeannette."  The  death  of  the  brave  De  Long 
is  fixed  as  occurring  on  the  day  of  his  last  record, 
Oct.  30,  1881. 

MELVILLE,  George  Wallace,  chief  engineer, 
TJ.  S.  navy,  was  Ijorn  in  the  city  of  New  York  July 
30, 1841,  of  Scotch  lineage.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  the  city,  and  served  as 
apprentice  in  the  machine  shop  of  James  Binns,  in 
East  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  1861  he  entered  the  navy 
as  third  assistant  engineer,  since  which  time  his 
life  has  been  an  eventful  one.  He  served  in  the 
North  and  South  Atlantic  squadrons,  and  in  Wilkes's 
Flying  Squadron  during  the  war.  He  made  an 
invention  in  torpedoes,  and  had  charge  of  one  of  the 
picket  launches  on  Cape  Fear  river,  during  which 
service  he  demonstrated  that  one  man  could  be  en- 
gineer, captain,  fireman  and  crew  of  a  launch,  and 
apparently  without  being  aware  of  any  exertion. 
He  was  on  board  the  Wachusett,  in  the  harbor  of 
Bahia,  S.  A.,  where  he  rendered  important  service 
when  that  vessel  sank  the  Florida.  Melville  has  al- 
ways been  a  student,  though  he  has  not  lacked  either 
in  intuition  of  affairs  or  powers  of  endurance  in 
emergency.  Facility  of  resource'  distinguished  him 
at  an  early  age,  and  he  has  always  been  able,  in 
exigency,  successfully  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
that  confront  him.  His  first  voyage  to  the  Arctic 
was  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Tigress,  in  search  of  the 
ill-fated  Polaris.  When  the  Jeannette  was  prepar- 
ing for  her  famous  polar  voyage, 
Capt.  De  Long,  who  was  Mel- 
ville's personal  friend,  induced 
him  to  go  with  them.  After  the 
wreck  of  the  Jeannette,  the  sur- 
vivors, in  three  boats,  made  the 
best  of  their  way  toward  the  con 
tinent  of  Asia,  on  which  occasion 
Melville  carried  his  boat's  crew  to 
a  place  of  safety,  and  returned  in 
the  arctic  night  to  search  for  his 
shipmates  in  the  other  two  boats. 
The  devotion  of  Melville  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  hardships  he 
went  through,  are  not  surpassed 
by  anything  in  history.  His  book 
entitled  "  In  the  Lena  Delta,"  is  a 
plain  statement  of  his  search  for, 
and  discovery  of,  the  bodies  of  his 
shipmates,  and  is  without  exag- 
geration. On  the  retreat  from  the  wreck  of  the 
.Yeannette,  he  with  his  party  unfurled  the  American 
flag  on  Henrietta  island  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  Melville's  search  for  the  remaining  boat, 
which  had  been  commanded  by  Lieut.  Chipp,  car- 
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ried  Mm  through  unparalleled  hardships,  extending 
over  five  hundred  miles  of  a  coast  of  permanent  ice, 
the  party  sleeping  on  the  suow  or  ice  without  shelter. 
It  is  thus  referred  to  hy  the  United  States  house 
committee  on  naval  affairs  of  the  forty-eighth  con- 
gress: "  The  third  boat's  crew,  under  command  of 
Chief  Engineer  Melville,  did  on  the  26th  day  of 
September,  1881,  find  a  place  of  safety,  and  receive 
supplies  from  the  natives,  some  of  the  members  of 
the  party  being  in  a  disabled  condition.  The  party 
under  his  command  arrived  at  a  small  Siberian  vil- 
lage called  Geeomovialocke.  The  country  and 
language  were  entirely  unknown  to  Melville  and  his 
party.  Melville  did  not  know  that  Lieut.  -  Com. 
De  Long  and  his  party  had  escaped  destruction  by 
the  storm  which  overwhelmed  Lieut.  Chipp  and 
his  party,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  Melville  and 
others  of  his  party,  that,  Lieut.  Chipp's  boat  and 
Lieut.-Com.  De  Long's  were  submerged  by  the 
waves,  and  their  crews  drowned,  and  no  in- 
formation was  received  by  Engineer  Melville  of 
the  arrival  of  Lieut. -Com.  De  Long  on  the  Lena 
Delta  until  his  receipt  of  the  message,  by  a  Russian 
exile,  named  Kusmah,  from  Nindemann  and  Noros. 
As  soon  after  receiving  this  message  as  Melville 
could  procure  the  means  of  making  search  for  De 
Long  and  his  party,  acting  on  information  obtained 
from  Nindemann,  he  made  a  long  and  diligent 
search,  in  which  he  underwent  great  privation  from 
cold  and  hunger,  sucli  as  few  men  have  ever  en- 
dured and  survived.  In  this  search  he  came  very 
near  where  the  remains  of  De  Long  and  his 
party  were  afterward  found. "  In  the  historic 
Greely  relief  expedition,  Melville  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  flagship  Thetis,  and  in  this 
as  in  the  other  expeditious,  his  skill  in  the 
fitting  out,  as  in  the  forcing  of  the  ships,  went 
far  toward  the  ultimate  success.  The  cloth- 
ing, the  provisions,  and  the  equipment  for 
the  retreat  were  selected  and  superintend 
ed  by  Melville.  While  he  was  inspector 
of  the  cruiser's  building  in  Pliiladelphia, 
he  designed  the  machinery  of  the  San  Fran 
Cisco,  which  vessel  has  proved  herself  the 
fastest  steamship  in  the  navy.  He  was  commis 
sioned  engiueer-in-chief  of  the  navy  Aug. 
9,  1887.  The  fifty-first  congress  (in  1891)  ad- 
vanced Com.  Melville  one  grade  on  the  list  of 
chief  engineers  of  the  navy,  for  his  heroic  services 
in  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  special  reason  for  this 
action  was  declared  by  congress  to  be  the  "  recogni- 
tion of  his  meritorious  services  in  successfully 
directing  the  party  under  his  command  after  the 
wreck  of  the  arctic  exploring  steamer,  Jeannette, 
and  of  his  persistent  efforts  through  dangers  and 
hardships  to  find  and  assist  his  commanding  officer 
and  other  members  of  the  expedition,  before  he 
himself  was  out  of  peril."  Personally,  Com.  Mel- 
ville is  a  modest,  unostentatious  man,  inflexible  in 
his  fidelity  to  his  trust,  doing  what  appears  to  him 
to  be  right.  He  was  never  known  to  court  any 
man's  favor.  Being  possessed  of  great  personal 
magnetism  and  untiring  energy,  lie  inspires  the 
greatest  confidence  in  those  under  him.  Like  all  su- 
perior men,  he  recognizes  the  importance  of  making 
those  under  him  toil  as  he  toils  himself.  He  is  a 
clear  and  forcible  writer,  as  his  "Lena  Delta"  and 
his  official  reports  show.  He  is  a  Knight  Templar, 
a  member  of  the  military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  the  Grand  Army,  and  of  the  various  geo- 
graphical societies. 

DANENHOWER,  John  Wilson,  arctic  ex- 
plorer, was  born  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  30, 
1849,  and  attended  the  public  schools  of  that  city 
until  he  reached  his  seventeenth  year,  when  he  en- 
tered the  U.  S.  naval  academy.  He  was  graduated 
in  1870,  commissionedau  ensign  July  12, 1871,  made 


master  Sept.  37,  1873,  and  lieutenant  Aug.  3,  1879. 
His  first  service  in  naval  work  was  on  the  Ports- 
mouth, engaged  in  a  sui-veying  expedition  in  the 
North  Pacific  in  1873-74;  he  took  part  in  suppress- 
ing an  insurrection  in  the  Hawaiian  islands  in  1873; 
served  on  board  the  U.  S.  man-of-war  Vandalia  dur- 
ing the  time  it  was  placed  at  the  dispcsal  of  Gen. 
Grant  for  his  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  visiting 
Italy,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  land. 
In  1878  he  was  one  of  the  naval  force 
sent  by  the  United  States  to  join  the 
ill-fated  arctic  steamer  Jeannette. 
He  was  at  the  time  in  Havre, 
France;  was  taken  on  board,  made 
the  voyage  to  San  Francisco,  and 
thence  through  Behring  strait  into 
the  Arctic  ocean.  Danenhower  was 
second  in  command,  but  by  reason 
of  intense  suffering  from  ophthal- 
mia, was  compelled  to  remain  in  a 
dark  room.  After  the  sinking  of 
the  Jeannette  he  commanded  one 
of  the  three  boats  that  set  out  for 
land  over  the  icy  waste.  When  the 
boats  became  separated  in  the  mem  • 
orable  gale  that  struck  them  while 
on  their  journey  to  the  shore,  Dan  - 
enhower  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Lena  delta,  where  he  was  rescued  by  Tunguses  Sept. 
17,  1881.  Sending  native  messengers  to  Bulun  for 
aid  and  to  forward  dispatches,  he,  while  waiting  their 
return,  made  an  ineffectual  search  for  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition.  With  his  crew  he  made  the 
journey  of  6,000  miles  to  Orenburg,  leaving  Engineer 
Melville  to  prosecute  the  search.  He  arrived  in  the 
United  States  in  June,  1882.  "  The  Narrative  of  the 
Jeannette"  was  published  by  him  the  same  year. 

NINDEMANN,  William    Friedricli   Carl, 

arctic  explorer,  was  born  in  Gingst,  island  of  Rugen, 
Germany,  Apr.  22,  1850.  He  studied  in  the  schools 
of  Gingst,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  came  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  secured  employment  as 
quartermaster  on  a  yacht.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  joined  the  Polaris  on  her  expedition  of  1871. 
When  the  Polaris  was  "nipped  in  the  ice  "near 
Littleton  .island,  Oct.  15,  1872,  and  in  danger  of 
sinking,  Nindemann,  with  others,  was  engaged  in 
removing  provisions  from  the  wreck  to  the  ice,  when 
the  anchor  slipped,  the  floe  broke,  and 
he  with  eighteen  others  drifted  south- 
ward on  a  field  of  ice  for  six  and  a 
half  months  until  rescued  off  the  coast 
of  Labrador  by  the  Tigress.  Notwil- 
ling  to  resign  from  the  terrors  of  such 
a  life  as  he  had  already  endured,  he 
went  to  Washington,  and  volunteered 
on  the  Tigress  in  her  search  for  the 
Polaris,  and  remained  with  the  vessel 
until  October,  1873,  when  he  joined 
the  crew  of  the  steamer  Jeannette. 
After  the  Jeannette  had  been  crushed 
in  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  sea,  and  the 
survivors  had  taken  to  their  boats,  the 
boats  became  separated  in  a  gale. 
Nindemann  was  in  the  first  cutter  with 
Com.  DeLong,  and  was,  with  Noros, 
sent  forward  by  him  after  landing,  to 
seek  for  aid.  The  two  men  traveled 
in  a  southerly  direction  for  twelve  days,  when  they 
were  met  by  a  native,  through  whose  friendly  offices 
they  were  put  into  communication  with  some  of  the 
other  survivors.  Subsequently,  Nindemann  joined 
the  exploring  party  which  successfully  searched  for 
the  bodies  of  De  Long  and  his  companions,  also  in  the 
unsuccessful  search  for  Lieut.  Chipp  and  his  party. 
Nindemann  is  also  an  inventor,  having  devised  and 
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patented  a  tong  for  the  gaff  of  fore-aml-aft  rigged 
vessels,  and  is  the  author  o'  *  small  volume,  "  Elnes 
Deutscheu  Matroseu  Nordpoifahrten  "  (1885). 

SCHWATKA,  Frederick,  arctic  explorer,  was 
born  in  Galena,  111.,  Sept.  29,  1849.  His  education 
was  pursued  in  public  schools  and  in  a  printing 
office,  after  which  he  went  to  Willamette  university, 
Salem,  Ore.,  his  parents  having 
removed  tliither  in  1859.  After 
closing  his  studies  at  the  uni- 
versity he  worked  as  a  printer 
until  he  was  eighteen  years  old, 
when  his  ambition  was  realized 
by  his  being  accepted  as  a  cadet 
at  West  Point.  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  1871,  appointed  second 
lieutenant  in  the  2d  cavalry,  and 
in  1879  made  first  lieutenant  in 
,  the  3d  cavalry.  While  in  the 
army  he  devoted  his  spare  time 
to  the  study  of  law  and  medi- 
cine, was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1875,  and  was  in  1876  the  happy 
recipient  of  a  medical  degree 
from  Bellevue  hospital  college. 
New  York  city.  While  yet  a 
second  lieutenant,  Schwatka  be- 
came deeply  interested  in  the 
story  of  Capt.  Barry,  who,  while 
on  a  whaling  expedition  in  Re- 
pulse bay  in  1871-73,  was  visited  by  Esquimaux, 
who  told  him  of  certain  strangers  who  had  traveled 
through  the  same  region  several  years  before.  The 
Esquimaux  made  known  the  facts  that  these  stran- 
gers had  buried  various  papers  in  a  "  cairn, "  where 
silver  spoons  and  other  articles  had  been  found.  One 
of  the  spoons,  engraved  with  the  name  ' '  Franklin, " 
was  presented  to  the  captain.  This  iired  Schwatka's 
brain.  He  was  convinced  that  the  strange  white 
men  were  members  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  ill-fated 
expedition,  and  determined  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
and  search  for  whatever  relics  there  might  be  left. 
On  .Tune  19,  1878,  he  sailed  in  the  whaler  Eothen 
for  King  William's  land,  returning  Sept.  32,  1880. 
Prom  the  data  ailorded,  meagre  as  were  the  clews, 
Lieut.  Schwatka  discovered  many  things  belonging 
to  the  Franklin  expedition,  and  removed  a  great 
part  of  the  strange  mystery  surrounding  the  fate  of 
the  brave  explorer  and  his  companions.  Among  his 
discoveries  were  the  grave  of  Lieut.  John  Irving, 
third  officer  of  the  Terror,  and  a  copy  of  the  "  Crozier 
record  "  that  was  found  by  Lieut.  William  R.  Hob- 
son,  of  the  McClintock  expedition.  These  unearthed 
records  showed  that  Sir  John  Franklin  had  died 
June  7,  1847,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  reach  the  land 
of  civilization.  Very  many  relics  were  discovered 
not  only  in  cairns  but  among  the  natives,  all  of 
which  testified  to  one  of  the  most  successful  jour- 
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neys  ever  made  into  the  icy  regions  of  the  north. 
His  expedition  was  marked  by  the  longest  sledge 
journey  on  record  at  that  time — 8,251  statute  miles 
— going  by  one  route  and  returning  by  another. 
New  discoveries  were  made  and  new  names  added 
to  rivers,  bays  and  headlands.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  Lieut.  Schwatka  explored  the  course 


of  the  Yukon  river  in  Alaska,  and  in  July,  1884,  re- 
turned to  his  place  in  his  regiment.  In  August, 
1885,  he  resigned  from  the  army.  In  the  following 
year,  1886,  under  the  patronage  of  the  New  York 
"  Times,"  he  commanded  an  expedition  for  Alaskan 
exploration.  As  a  reward  for  his  labors,  and  in 
token  of  appreciation  of  his  eiiorts  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  science,  the  Geographical  society  of 
Paris  presented  him  as  a  testimonial  the  Roquette 
arctic  medal.  He  was  also  the  recipient  of  a  medal 
from  the  Imperial  geographical  society  of  Russia, 
and  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Geo- 
graphical societies  of  Berlin,  Geneva  and  Rome.  He 
was  a  prolific  writer,  and  in  the  frequent  voyages 
made,  furnished  a  vast  amount  of  general  infoima- 
tion  through  the  columns  of  the  press.  Among  the 
books  published  were:  "  Along  Alaska's  Great  Riv- 
er" (1885);  "Nimrod  in  the  North"  (1885);  and 
"The  Children  of  the  Cold  "  (1886).  During  several 
of  the  intervals  spent  on  shore  he  delivered  many 
lectures  connected  with  events  in  his  experience.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  Portland,  Ore.  He 
was  found  in  the  street  in  an  unconscious  condition, 
an  overdose  of  laudanum  taken  to  allay  pain  being 
undoubtedly  the  cause  of  his  death.  He  died  Nov. 
2,  1893. 

G-REELT,  Adolphus  Washington,  soldier 
and  explorer,  was  born  at  Newburyport,  Mass., 
March  37,  1844.  He  received  a  high-school  educa- 
tion. At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  though  only 
seventeen  years  of  age,  he  enlisted  in  the  19th  Massa- 
chusetts regiment,  serving  as  a  private 
and  non-commissioned  officer  until  1863, 
when  he  became  a  second  lieutenant  of 
the  81st  colored  infantry.  He  remained 
with  his  regiment  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  having  successively  attained  the 
grades  of  first  lieutenant,  captain  and 
brevet  major.  In  1867  he  was  commis- 
sioned second  lieutenant  of  the  86th  regi- 
ment in  the  regular  army,  and  two  yeai  s  ^ 
later  was  transferred  to  the  5th  cavalry.  ' 
He  was  promoted,  to  first  lieutenant  in 
1873.  He  was  detached  for  duty  with 
the  signal  service  in  1868,  and  has  since 
served  therewith.  In  1881  he  was  se- 
lected by  President  Garfield  to  establish 
in  Lady  Franklin  bay  one  of  the  scien- 
tific international  circumpolar  stations 
recommended  by  the  Hamburg  interna- 
tional polar  commission  of  two  yeai'S 
before.  He  started  in  the  summer  of  1881,  in  com- 
mand of  the  ship  Proteus,  with  a  party  of  twenty- 
five  explorers  and  stores  sufficient  to  last  a  little  over 
two  years.  They  reached  Discovery  harbor  in  August 
of  that  year,  when  the  Proteus  returned.  Greely's 
party,  from  its  arctic  quarters,  made  excursions  into 
the  surrounding  country,  ascertained  the  true  posi- 
tion and  outline  of  Grinnell  land,  and  by  a  series  of 
sledging  expeditions  extended  the  Greenland  coast 
150  miles  to  the  northeast,  and  penetrated  to  a  point 
further  north  than  any  previous  expedition  had 
reached.  This  point,  83°  24' N.,  40°  45' W.,  was 
made  on  May  5,  1882.  According  to  previous 
arrangement  with  the  government  the  Neptune  was 
sent  out  with  fresh  supplies  in  1883,  and  the  Yantic 
and  Proteus  in  1883.  All  these  vessels,  however, 
failed  to  reach  Discovery  harbor,  and  the  Proteus, 
which  originally  carried  the  party  in  1881,  met  with 
a  far  worse  fate,  being  crushed  by  the  ice  and  sunk. 
In  August,  1883,  Greely  and  his  party,  in  obedience 
toorders,abandoned  Discovery  harbor.  They  reached 
Cape  Sabine  in  October,  having  abandoned  their 
steam  launch,  beset  by  tire  ice  pack,  and  made  their 
winter  encampment  at  the  cape,  with  only  food  for 
two  months.  Their  sufferings  during  the  succeeding 
year  were  intense.     Sixteen  died  of  starvation,  one 
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was  drowned,  and  one  was  shot  for  stealing  food 
supplies  from  the  commissaiy  department.  In  the 
meantime  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Chandler  fitted  out 
a  third  relief  expedition  in  the  ships  Thetis,  Bear  and 
Alert,  under  command  of  Commander  Schley,  who 
reached  Cape  Sabine  June  32,  1884,  and  took  off  the 
seven  survivors,  then  at  the  point  of  death.  Lieut. 
Greely  was  unable  to  appear  in  public  for  some  time 
after  his  rescue,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  not  only  in  his  own  coun- 
try, but  also  abroad,  being  awarded  gold  medals  by 
the  Royal  geographical  society  of  London  and  the 
Paris  geographical  society,  and  was  elected  to  honor- 
ary fellowship  in  many  foreign  societies.  It  was  not 
possible  to  promote  him  to  a  higher  grade  in  his  own 
corps  immediately  on  his  return,  and  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  his  friends  to  secure  him  a  position  as 
major  in  the  staff  was  unsuccessful.  He  became  a 
captain,  however,  in  1886,  and  one  year  later,  on  the 
death  of  Gen.  Hazen,  President  Cleveland  appointed 
him  chief  signal  oflicer  of  the  army;  he  was  also 
accorded  the  e.xceptional  honor  of  a  promotion  from 
a  captaincy  to  a  brigadiership.  He  has  since  served 
as  brigadier-general  and  chief  signal  officer  of  the 
army  at  Washington.  His  arctic  experiences  are 
fully  described  by  himself  in  "  Three  Years  of  Arc- 
tic Service,"  and  partially  by  Capt.  Schley  in  "The 
Rescue  of  Greely."  He  has  also  written  "Ameri- 
can Weather,"  and  other  important  contributions  to 
meteorology.  In  1891  the  arduous  civil  duties  con- 
nected with  the  weather  service,  which  Gen.  Greely 
had  brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  department  of  agriculture,  leaving  Gen. 
Greely  to  perform  his  military  duties  with  unchanged 
rank. 

LOCKWOOD,  James  Booth.,  explorer,  was 
born  at  the  United  States  naval  academy,  Annapo- 
lis, Md.,  Oct.  9,  1852,  the  son  of  Gen.  Henry  Hayes 
Lockwood,  who,  at  that  time, 
was  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  navy.  His  education  was 
obtained  in  a  private  school, 
and  at  St.  John's  college,  An- 
napolis. Some  experiments  in 
farming  followed  as  a  portion 
of  his  training;  he  then  took 
up  railway  surveying;  and  on 
the  completion  of  the  labors 
assigned  him,  was  duly  gradu- 
ated and  C(  mmissioned  second 
lieutenant  in  the  23d  U.  S.  in- 
fantry, Oct.  1,  1873.  Forseven 
years  he  served  in  the  line  of 
his  commission  in  the  West,  at 
the  same  time  prosecuting  ad- 
vanced studies  in  surveying, 
telegraphy  and  phonography. 
Filled  with  a  longing  for  adven- 
ture, and  desiring  to  add  to  his  knowledge  byiuves 
tigations  in  hitherto  unknown  fields,  he  joined  the 
expedition  sent  into  the  arctic  regions  by  the  United 
States  government  under  Lieut.  Greely,  and  be 
came  second  in  command.  To  him,  by  reason  of 
his  position,  was  entrusted  the  most  important  field 
work  of  the  expedition;  also  the  labor  of  assisting  in 
the  magnetic  observations.  In  preliminary  sledging 
and  observations  he  was  often  several  days  at  a 
time  away  from  home,  and  in  one  case  was  in  the 
field  for  twenty-two  days,  during  which  time  the 
sun  did  not  appear  above  the  horizon.  In  March, 
1883,  he  ciossed  Robeson  channel  to  Newman  bay 
with  his  dog-sledge,  while  the  thermometer  ranged 
from  30°  to  55°  below  zero.  On  Apr.  8,  1883,  he  set 
out  with  Sergt.  Brainard  on  a  journey  that  fixes 
his  fame  as  an  arctic  explorer.  With  eight  men 
the  two  reached  Cape  Bryant  on  the  north  coast,  and 
on  May  1st  sent  back  to  tiieir  arctic  camp  all  the 


attendants,  dogs  and  sledges  except  a  single  dog- 
team  and  one  Esquimau  servant;  then  proceeded  on 
their  northward  journey  alone.  The  little  party 
reached  an  island  in  lat.  83°  34'  30"  N.,  long.  40° 
46'  30"  W.,  the  most  northerly  point  on  land  or  sea 
that  had  ever  been  reached  by  man.  They  spent 
the  13th  and  14th  days  of  May  in  taking  observa- 
tions, and  appropriately  gave  the  name  of  ' '  Lock- 
wood  island. "  Their  two  days  on  the  island,  whence 
they  could  look  out  over  a  mighty  waste  of  snow 
and  ice,  were  fully 
occupied.  A  com- 
plete set  of  observa- 
tions, thirty-sixin  all, 
was  made.  Climbing 
to  the  highest  eleva- 
tion in  the  region, 
Lockwood  unfurled 
to  the  breeze  Mrs. 
Greely's    little    silk 

flag,  and  felt  proud  that  on  the  15th  day  of  May, 
1883,  it  had  waved  in  a  higher  latitude  than  any  flag 
had  ever  waved  before.  At  the  feet  of  Lockwoqd 
and  his  companion,  toward  the  east,  there  stretched  a 
monster  fiord;  to  the  north  and  west  an  expanse  of 
spotless  white,  desolate  in  the  extreme;  toward  the 
south  a  vast  panorama  of  snow-capped  mountains. 
IBeyond  the  Roint  reached  by  him  there  was  no  land 
to  be  seen  toward  the  north.  On  the  island  were 
some  vegetation,  occasional  traces  of  animals,  and 
birds  on  the  wing.  During  the  tiiue  the  brave  Lock- 
wood  and  his  companion  were  taking  observations 
and  completing  the  records  required,  the  weather 
was  singularly  warm,  beautiful,  and  as  stated  in  the 
report,  "delightful."  To  add  to  the  charm,  some 
snow-birds  were  seen ;  the  winds  died  away,  and  the 
sun  shed  genial  rays.  Lockwood  filled  in  every 
moment,  and  gave  to  science  most  accurate  data. 
The  condition  of  his  provision-chest  would  not  per- 
mit any  further  journeying  over  the  ice  or  along  the 
coast,  and  he  retraced  his  steps  to  camp.  Lieut. 
Lockwood  returned  to  Port  Conger,  reaching  it  on 
June  17th.  His  journey  had  occupied  sixty  days,  and 
he  had  traveled  1,069  statute  miles,  a  part  of  the 
journey  being  made  with  the  temperature  as  low  as 
49°  below  zero.  The  recorded  boundary  of  known 
land  was  extended  twenty-eight  miles  nearer  the 
Pole  and  135  miles  of  a  hitherto  undiscovered  coast- 
line carefully  mapped.  He,  with  his  companion, 
Brainard,  had  stood  on  a  clill  within  350  miles  of  the 
Pole.  In  the  unusually  terrible  winter  that  followed, 
Lockwood  began  to  grow  weak.  He  bore  up  bravely, 
but  steadily  went  down,  until  finally  his  worn- 
out  frame  yielded  to  the  icy  cold  and  starvation  in- 
cident to  arctic  explorations.  It  was  not  until 
seventy-three  days  after  the  death  of  Lieut.  Lock- 
wood  that  the  rescuing  expedition  of  Capt,  Schley 
reached  the  camp,  took  care  of  the  living  and  trans- 
ferred the  dead  to  the  ships.  Lieutenant  Lockwood 
died  Apr.  9,  1884,  at  Cape  Sabme,  under  arctic 
skies.  He  was  buried  in  his  officer's  blouse  in  a 
desolate  spot  called  Cemetery  ridge,  but  there  was 
not  enough  strength  among  the  remaining  members 
of  the  expedition  to  cover  the  dazzling  buttons  on  his 
martial  shroud  from  sight.  On  its  rettirn  to  the  states 
the  body  of  the  brave  Lockwood  was  deposited  in  its 
final  resting-place  in  the  grounds  o.f  the  Naval  acad- 
emy on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

BBAINABD,  David  liegg,  arctic  explorer, 
was  born  in  Norway,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
21,  1856.  His  father  was  of  French  extraction,  and 
his  mother  of  English  descent.  His  e&rlj  education 
was  gained  in  the  district  school  until  his  eleventh 
year,  when  his  father's  family  removed  to  Freetown, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  attended  the  State  normal  school. 
At  the  ^ge  of  twenty,  he  enlisted  in  New  York  city 
in  the  I'egidar  army,  and  was  assigned  to  service  in 
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the  second   cavalry,  then  stationed  at  Fort  Ellis, 
Montana  Territory.     He  joined  the  troops  late  in  the 
year  alter  an  arduous  journey  of  five  hundred  miles 
on  horseback  from  Corinne,  Utah.     He  participated 
m  the  Indian  campaigns  under  Gen.  Miles  along  the 
Yellowstone    river    and    its    tributaries,   and    was 
"^°-i!r°  J  J  '"^  ^^^  ^*°®  during  a  battle  with  the  Sioux, 
at  Muddy  creek,  Montana,  May  7,  1877.     In  the  fol- 
lowmg  August,  he  was  one  of  lour  men  to  act  as  es- 
cort  to  Gen.  Sherman  and  party  in  his  tour  through 
the  National  park.     Two  months  later  he  was  made 
a  corporal,  and  m  July,  1879,  promoted  to  be  a  ser- 
geant.    He  was  frequently  in  charge  of  parties  in 
the  field  on  detached  service,  and  was  often  entrust- 
ed with  important  missions  by 
his  commanding  officers.     In 
1880  he  was  recommended  for 
detail  on  the  Howgate  polar 
expedition,    then    announced, 
and  reported  at  "Washington  in 
obedience  to  orders,  but  the 
expedition  having  been  aban- 
doned, he  returned  lo  his  post 
in  the  "West,  then  stationed  at 
Fort  Assiniboine.    Early  in  the 
following    year,  1881,    Lieut. 
Greely  requested  his  detail  on 
the  Lady  Franklin  Bay  Expedi- 
tion, and  he  was  again  ordered 
to  Washington,  where,  on  his 
arrival,  he  was  appointed  first 
sergeant,  chief  of  the  enlisted 
men  under  Lieut.  Greely,  and 
held  the  place  during  his  three 
yeara  of  arctic  service.     In  this  position  he  had  charge 
of  all  ont-door,  or  field  work,  and  was  thereby  in  com- 
mand of  many  important  boat  and  sledge  expe- 
ditions.    He  accompanied   Lieut.  Lockwood  in  all 
his  geographical  work,  and  was  his  sole  companion 
when  with  a  single  Esquimau  dog-driver  (Frederick) 
and  a  solitary  sledge,  he  camped  for  two  days  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  Greenland  at  the  highest 
northern   point  of  the  globe  ever  reached  by  man. 
They  took  their  observations  May  15,  1883,  record- 
ing latitude  83°  24',  30"  and  longitude  40°  46'  30". 
The  party  rejoined  their  comrades  at  Fort  Conger, 
Grinnell  Land  (the  permanent  station),  in  latitude 
81°  44' north,  on  June  1st.     In  May,  1883,  Lieut. 
Lockwood  and  Braiuard,  again  accompanied  by  the 
Esquimau  driver,  succeeded  in  crossing  Grinnell 
Land.reachingthe  "Western  sea  at  the  fiord  discovered 
and  named  by  them  "  Greely  fiord."    Aug.  9,  1883, 
the  expedition  abandoned  Fort  Conger  and  retreated 
southward  along  the  Grinnell  Land  coast  in  small 
boats,  and  finally,  after  almost  indescribable  suffer- 
ings, reached  Baird  inlet,  Sept.  29th,  and  Cape  Sa- 
bine, Oct.  loth.     On  this  bleak  and  desolate  coast 
they  constructed  a  hut  of  stones,  snow,  canvas,  and 
the  remains  of  their  last  boat,  and  here  they  lived 
in  misery  until  rescued.     Bad  weather  settmg  in 
from  the  very  first,  they  suffered  various  privations 
that  constantly  increased.     Their  rations  were  re- 
duced to  thirteen  ounces  daily.     Game  was  very 
scarce,  but  Brainard  went  hunting  or  fishing  nearly 
every  day,  sometimes  securing  a  ptarmigan,  and  oc- 
casionally a  blue  fox.     The  fuel  gave  out,  and  ra- 
tions were  reduced  to  one-fo>irth.     The  men  grew 
despondent.     One  of  the  party  was  caught  stealing 
food,  and  hiding  it  away  for  his  own  benefit.     He 
was,  after  due  deliberation,  ordered  to  be  shot.    Mat- 
ters became  worse.      The  phantom  of  starvation 
which  had  hovered  over  the  party  for  months  now 
assumed  the  grim  proportions  of  a  terrible  reality. 
One  after  another  dropjDed  away,  Lockwood  and  the 
Esquimau  Frederick  among  the  rest  yielding  to  the  in- 
evitable, and  were  buried  on  the  hill  near  by,  bear- 
ing the  gruesome  name  of  Cemetery  ridge;  later 


they  were  buried  in  the  sea.  There  remained  but 
one  way  of  getting  food.  Brainard  planted  nets 
under  the  ice,  and  fished  for  shrimps,  with  ^^  hich 
meagre  diet  he  prolonged  the  lives  of  a  portion  of 
the  party.  "When  the  rescuing  party  sent  by  the 
United  States  under  command  of  Capt.  Schley,  June 
22, 1884,  arrived,  sounding  their  steam  whistles  night 
and  day  as  they  forced  their  way  through  the  north- 
ern ice,  they  found  Brainard  and  his  companions 
under  a  fallen  tent,  and  exposed  to  the  fury  o,  a 
fierce  gale.  Brainard  had  succumbed  at  the  very 
last  after  having  secured  shrimp  enough  for  the 
day's  rations.  Lockwood  had  died  seventy-three 
days  previously,  and  his  diary  was  supplemented  by 
the  careful  record  of  daily  events  kept  by  Brainard 
until  he  was  too  weak  to  further  control  his  pencil. 
Lieut.  Greely  in  his  olHcial  report  says  of  him:  "The 
issue  of  our  last  regular  food  leads  me  to  speak 
of  Sergt.  Brainard's  sei-vices  in  that  connection. 
He  kept  all  accounts  and  reported  to  me  weekly 
or  otherwise  as  ordered.  His  safe  and  careful  esti- 
mates of  unknown  weights  of  bread  and  meats  were 
of  incalculable  benefit  in  the  spring.  The  scores  of 
pounds  which  these  estimated  supplies 
overran  were  sure  testimony  as  to  what 
I  firmly  believe,  that  all  that  terrible 
winter  no  ounce  of  unauthorized  food 
passed  his  lips.  In  less  loyal  and  more 
unscrupulous  hands,  these  gains  would 
never  have  been  reported.  That  a 
stai-ving  man  for  months  could  handle 
daily  such  amounts  of  food  and  not 
take  for  himself,  speaks  volumes  for 
his  moral  courage."  The  Royal  geo- 
graphical society  of  Great  Britain 
awarded  Sergt.  Brainard  the  Back 
Grant  premium  for  1886  in  the  form 
of  a  testimonial,  consisting  of  a  gold 
watch,  with  an  accomiDanying  diplo- 
ma; and  in  October,  1886,  the 
United  States  gave  him  a  com- 
mission as  second  lieutenant  in  -■ 
the  2d  U.  S.  cavalry,  "  as  a  recog- 
nition of  the  gallant  and  meri-  -^=^  • 
torious  services  rendered  by  him  in  the  arctic  expedi- 
tion of  1881-84."  He  was  temporarily  attached  to 
the  Signal  service  bureau,  and  later  joined  his  regi- 
ment at  Fort  "Walla  "Walla,  "Wash.  He  later  served 
in  Oregon,  California,  and  Arizona,  and  is  at  present 
stationed  at  Fort  "Wingate,  N.  M.,  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  his  regiment. 

GILDEB,  "William  Henry,  arctic  explorer, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  16,  1838;  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  5th  N.  Y.  infantry  at  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  aftenvard  trans- 
ferred to  the  40th.  During  the  greater  jjart  of  the 
war  he  was  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Thomas  ^Y.  Egan, 
and  for  meritorious  service  was  brevetled  major. 
When  Lieut.  Schwatka,  in  June,  1878,  set  out  on  his 
expedition  to  search  for  relics  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
Maj.  Gilder  was  his  second  in  command.  The  ex- 
pedition made  the  longest  sledge  journey  on  record, 
covering  3,251  statute  miles.  In  June,  1881,  he 
went  with  the  Rodgers  expedition  in  search  of  the 
Jeannette,  and  when  the  ship  was  burned  in  the  fol- 
lowing Noveniber,  Gilder  made  a  midwinter  jour- 
ney across  Siberia  to  telegraph  the  news  of  the  disas- 
ter to  his  government.  He  then  returned  and  joined 
in  the  search  for  De  Long  and  his  companions  in  the 
Lena  delta.  The  summer  and  autumn  of  1883  were 
spent  in  Tonquin,  and  in  1884  he  visited  the  scene 
of  the  earthquakes  in  Spain.  In  his  various  travels  he 
was  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  "Herald." 
He  published  "Schwatka's  Search,"  aud  "Ice-Fack 
and  Tundra."  He  died  at  Morristown,  N.  J., 
Feb.  5,  1900. 
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KANE,  Elisha  Kent,  surgeon,  Arctic  explorer, 
ticieiitist,  iourualist,  was  born  la  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Feb.  20,  1820.  His  family  for  more  than  a  century 
in  all  of  its  branches  had  been  American.  His  fa- 
ther, John  Kintzing  Kane  (whose  ancestors  were 
Low  Dutch  and  Irish),  held  many  positions  of  honor 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  to 
Jane  Leiper  (who  was  of  English  and  Scotch  de- 
scent), was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  and 
in  the  year  1845  was  appointed  judge  of  the  U.  S. 
district  court  of  Pennsyvania.  Elisha  Kane,  as  a 
bov,  was  characterized  for  a  daring  spirit,  and  an 
ambition  to  excel  in  all  physical  attainments.  His 
early  school  life  showed  a  strong  disinclination  to- 
ward systematic  study,  but  revealed  his  scientific 
bent,  and  his  love  for  out-door  sports.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  entered  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  study  received  honor- 
able mention  for  proficiency  in  chemistry,  miner- 
alogy and  physical  geography,  for  he  had  chosen 
civil  engineering  as  his  profession.  A  severe  attack 
of  heart  disease,  a  trouble  from  which  he  suffered 
during  his  entire  life,  and  which  his  physician  told 
him  might  prove  fatal  at  any  moment,  changed 
his  plans  materially,  and  in  1843,  when  but  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  he  received  his  degree  of  M.D. 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  standing  at 
the  head  of  his  class,  and  hav- 
ing published  a  treatise  upon 
medical  topics  which  gave  him 
a  lasting  reputation.  In  1843 
he  received  his  appointment 
as  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  navy, 
serving  first  on  the  Brandy- 
wine,  which  carried  Caleb 
Gushing  to  China  as  U.  S.  min- 
ister. The  vessel  stopped  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  S.  A.,  long 
enough  for  Kane  to  make  a 
trip  to  the  eastern  Andes  of 
Bi-azil  for  geological  investiga- 
tion. A  delay  at  Bombay  gave 
him  yet  another  opportunity 
for  travel  and  investigation, 
and  he  visited  Ceylon,  and 
other  interesting  localities. 
When  the  legation  reached 
Macao,  acting  under  permis- 
sion from  Minister  Gushing  he  provided  a  surgeon 
for  his  substitute,  and  explored  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands, descending  into  the  crater  of  the  mysterious 
Tael,  a  volcano'  upon  one  of  the  islands,  a  feat  pre- 
viously attempted  by  but  one  European.  In  1844  he 
resigned  his  position  as  physician  to  the  legation, 
and  practiced  for  some  time  in  China,  at  Whampoa, 
where  he  was  seized  with  rice  fever  which  compelled 
him  to  give  up  his  practice,  and  determined  him 
to  return  home.  He  reached  Philadelphia  in  1846, 
coming  by  the  way  of  India,  passing  through  Persia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Greece,  Austria,  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland. A  few  montlis  of  rest,  and  then  he  was 
commissioned  in  May,  of  the  same  year,  as  surgeon 
to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  while  there  made  an 
excursion  into  the  interior,  visiting  the  king  of 
Dahomey.  Palling  a  victim  to  the  coast  fever  and 
suffering  severely  from  it  he  was  sent  home  in  1847 
on  one  of  the  Liberian  transport  boats.  He  reached 
home  broken  down  in  health,  but  disease  and  weak- 
ness did  not  pi-event  him  from  exchanging  the  naval 
for  tlie  military  service,  and  his  next  commission 
was  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Mexico,  where  he  was  con- 
spicuous for  his  bravery,  but  was  again  attacked 
with  fever  and  compelled  to  return.  Shortly  after, 
in  1849,  being  attached  to  the  store-ship  Supply,  he 
visited  the  Jlediterranean  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
it  was  in  this  year  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
honored  him  by  the  presentation  of  a  sword.     In 


1850  Kane  sailed  as  surgeon  of  the  Advance  under 
Lieut.  Edwin  J.  DeHaven.  This  was  one  of  two 
vessels  offered  by  Henry  Grinnell  of  New  York 
to  be  sent  to  the  Arctic  seas  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  companions,  who  had  sailed  in 
search  of  the  northwest  passage  from  Bafiin's  Bay  to 
the  Pacific  in  1845.  Nothing  being  heard  from 
them  in  1848,  the  British  government  sent  out  three 
expeditions  in  search,  all  of  which  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. The  American  government,  backed  by  public 
sentiment,  accepted  the  two  vessels  offered  by  Mr. 
Grinnell  to  the  navy,  and  sent  out  the  United  States 
Grinnell  expedition.  The  vessels  left  New  York  in 
May,  1850,  and  returned  in  September,  1851,  being 
absent  sixteen  months,  and  spending  nine  of  these 
months  ice-bound  in  a  drift,  so  that  they  accomplishT 
ed  little,  and  found  no  trace  of  the  missing  vessels. 
After  his  return  Kane  published  a  narrative  which 
will  be  remembered  principal^  for  the  discovery  of 
Grinnell  Land  at  the  head  of  Wellington  Channel. 
In  June,  1853,  the  second  expedition,  which  Kane 
himself  had  strenuously  labored  to  equip,  sailed  for 
the  northern  seas.  It  is  said  that  besides  giving  the 
proceeds  of  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  during 
1852-53,  he  gave  his  pay  for  twenty  months  for 
their  equipment.  George"Peabody  of  London  gave 
him  $10,000,  and  Mr.  Grinnell  again  gave  the  brig 
Advance.  Aug.  23,  1858,  the  expedition  reached' 
the  coast  of  Greenland  by  way  of  Smith's  Sound, 
where  it  remained  fast  the  entire  time  it  was  absent. 
Short  journeys  were  successively  made,  and  sledge 
parties  were  sent  out  for  exploration.  Kane,  during 
all  this  time,  was  prosecuting  scientific  investiga- 
tions, the  results  of  which  were  subsequently  pub- 
lished. The  winter  was  one  of  suffering  from  want 
of  food  and  fuel,  as  also  from  the  scurvy.  One  of 
Kane's  most  interesting  discoveries  was  that  of  the 
great  glacier  Humboldt,  the  largest  then  known,  ex- 
tending for  sixty  miles  along  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
and  rising  to  a  height  of  300  feet.  Morton,  one  of 
the  party,  with  the  Esquimaux  Hans,  discovered 
what  he  and  Kane  firmly  believed  to  be  the  open 
Polar  Sea.  During  their  imprisonment  in  the  ice, 
Kane  gained  large  knowledge  of  the  Esquimaux,  and 
discovered  lands  before  unknown.  After  enduring 
the  most  extreme  hardships  the  vessel  was  finally 
abandoned  in  May,  1855,  and  the  plan  was  formed 
of  attempting  to  reach  the  nearest  Danish  settlement 
in  South  Greenland.  Through  1,200  miles  of  brok- 
en ice  and  water  they  went,  their  sledges  drawn  by 
the  men  who  were  weak  and  suffering,  until  they 
readied  Upernavik,  Aug.  6,  1855,  to  learn  that  an 
expedition  had  been  sent  in  search  of  them.  In 
October  home  was  reached,  where  they  were  en- 
thusiastically honored  by  both  Americans  and  Eng- 
lishmen. Kane  published  the  narrative  of'  this  ex- 
pedition in  1856,  and  to  him  we  owe  most  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  Arctic  seas,  valuable  scientific  ob- 
servations, and  a  better  understanding  of  the  scat- 
tered people  of  that  inhospitable  clime.  His  health 
was  broken,  and  in  the  same  year  he  visited  Eng- 
land, going  from  there  to  Cuba.  There  is  slight 
authority  for  the  statement  made  by  Margaret  Pox, 
one  of  the  family  of  the  celebrated  spiritualists,  that 
she  and  Kane  had  been  privately  married  before  he 
left  England,  as  his  long  correspondence  with  her 
has  since  been  published.  At  his  death  the  flags  of 
the  U.  S.  capltol  were  at  half-mast,  and  every  pub- 
lic and  private  honor  was  offered  to  his  memory. 
He  died  at  Havana,  Cuba,  Feb.  16,  1857. 

HUNT,  William  Morris,  artist,  was  born  at 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  March  31,  1804.  He  took  a  par- 
tial course  at  Harvard,  and  then  went  to  Europe, 
entering  the  studio  of  the  painter  Couture  at  Paris, 
after  a  short  course  of  sculpture  at  Dusseldorf,  Prus- 
sia. As  a  pupil  of  Couture  he  was  brought  into  in- 
timate relations  with  Diaz.     In  the  paintings  he  did 
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at  this  time  the  influence  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of 
the  former,  is  apparent.  Jean  Franfois  Millet,  with 
whom  he  was  afterward  associated  at  Barbizon,  was 
at  this  time  his  ideal,  and  left  a  deep  and  permanent 
impress  upon  his  after  work.  In  1855  he  returned 
to  the  United  States,  settling  in  Boston  as  a  painter 
and  instructor  in  painting.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive of  American  artists,  as 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
^that  over  200  charcoal  sketches 
and  nearly  100  oil  paintings, 
whose  existence  had  been  prac- 
tically unknown  to  the  public, 
were  found  in  his  studio  after 
his  death.  His  style  was  a  grad- 
ual development,  chiaroscuro 
drawing  and  coloring  receiv- 
ing successively  his  special  at- 
tention, its  salient  qualities, 
strength,  boldness  and  origin- 
ality. He  exerted  a  consider- 
able educational  influence  not 
only  upon  his  immediate  dis- 
.-ijC/  ••  ciples,  but  upon  the  great 
'^^''**'^^  body  of  American  artists,  and 
the  American  art  public  as 
well.  The  present  admiration  in  this  country  for 
modern  French  art  can  be  directly  traced  to  his 
advocacy.  Besides  the  mural  decorations  of  the 
capitol  at  Albany,  called  "The  Flight  of  Night" 
and  "The  Discoverer,"  his  best-known  works  are, 
"Plowing,"  "The  Bathers,"  and  a  "Portrait  of 
Chief  Justice  Shaw."  He  died  at  Appledore,  Isles 
of  Shoals,  N.  H.,  Sept.  8,  1879. 

BISHOP,  Anna,  soprano  singer,  was  born  in 
London,  Eug.,  in  1814..  Her  father's  name  was 
Eivifire;  he  was  a  singing-master.  She  studied  the 
elements  of  music  and  pianoforte  with  several  noted 
teachers,  and  in  1824  became  a  pupil  in  singing  at 
the  Royal  academy  of  music  in  Loudon.  In  1831 
Miss  Riviere  became- the  second  wife  of  Sir  Henry 
Bishop,  the  composer,  and  made  her  earliest  ap- 
pearance as  a  public  singer  at  concerts,  in  oratorios, 
and  at  provincial  festivals.  After  extensive  profes- 
sional tours  throughout  Great  Britain,  in  company 
with  Bochsa,  the  harpist,  she  eloped  with  him  to  the 
continent  of  Europe,  where  the  two,  in  connection, 
continued  giving  musical  en- 
tertainments. After  singing  in 
operas  in  Italy,  France  and 
Germany,  they  returned  to 
England,  but  were  not  well 
received.  It  was  in  1847  that 
they  came  to  the  Uiiited  States, 
on  a  professional  visit.  Al- 
though Bochsa  was  under  a 
cloud,  and  Mrs.  Bishop  had  a 
besmirched  reputation,  their 
concerts  became  very  popular, 
and  she  found  favor  as  an 
opera  singer.  While  her 
voice  was  non-sympathetic,  her 
wide  experience  and  continu- 
ous training  under  Bochsa  had 
greatly  developed  her  ability. 
In  North  America  she  re- 
mained several  years,  visit- 
ing British  America,  Mexico, 
and  also  the  West  Indies.  After  1854  the  two  artists 
set  out  for  a  cosmopolitan  tour  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  Australia,  South  America,  and  the  East  In- 
dies, returning  to  England  in  1858.  In  London 
Mrs.  Bishop  sang  several  times  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  other  concerts,  but  not  in  oratorios.  From  1859- 
65  she  was  again  heard  in  the  United  States,  in  con- 
certs, operas  and  oratorios.  In  1866  during  a  voyage 
in. —19. 


from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  China,  the  vessel  on 
which  she  embarked  was  wrecked.  After  three  days' 
suffering  and  exposure,  she  lost  all  her  personal  prop- 
erty. She  reached  India  in  the  year  following. 
From  there  she  returned  homeward  by  way  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  She  sang  about 
a  year  in  England,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  settled 
in  New  York  city,  where,  retired  from  public  per- 
formances, she  gave  instruction  in  vocal  music. 
After  the  deaths  of  her  husband.  Bishop,  and  her 
paramour,  Bochsa,  she  was  married  to  Martin  Schultz 
in  New  York  city.  Among  her  most  effective  oper- 
atic roles  were  the  principal  soprano  parts  in  "  Tan- 
credi,"  "Norma "  and  "La  Gazza  Ladra."  She  died 
in  New  York  city  March  18,  1884. 

HABBIS,  Thomas  Lake,  religious  pretender, 
was  born  in  Fenny  Stratford,  Eng.,  on  May  15, 
1833.  His  parents  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
when  he  was  an  infant,  and  his  childhood  was  passed 
in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  where  he  received  a  common-school 
education,  and  early  became  a  writer  for  the  press. 
He  entered  the  Universalist  church  and  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Fourth  Universalist  society  in  New  York 
city,  but  a  year  later  resigned  and  formed  the 
"Independent  Christian  Society,"  which  he  directed 
for  some  time.  In  1850  he  became  a  Spiritualist, 
spent  some  months  at  a  retreat  in  Virginia,  and  then 
lectured  on  the  new  faith  in 
various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Later  he  became  the 
head  of  a  Spiritualist  society 
and  the  editor  of  a  Spiritual- 
ist journal  in  New  York.  In 
1858  he  visited  England  and 
made  numerous  converts,  with 
whom  he  returned  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  settled  upon  a 
farm  in  Dutchess  county,  N.Y'. 
The  settlement  grew  in  size,  the . 
society  of  the  "  Brotherhood  of 
the  New  Life"  was  formed, 
more  land  purchased,  and  va- 
rious enterprises  engaged  in 
by  the  members.  At  one 
time  the  society  numbered 
over  2,000  resident  and  non- 
resident members.  Its  un- 
written creed  was  a  curious 
blending  of  the  teachings  of  Plato,  Swedenborg 
and  Fourier.  In  1866  Harris  again  visited  Eng- 
land and  made  a  number  of  new  converts  to  his 
teaching's,  among  them  Laurence  Oliphant,  the  au- 
thor and  traveler,  who  returned  with  him  to'  thfe 
United  States  in  1867,  and  for  some  years  was  an 
active  member  of  the  society.  The  members  in 
1867  removed  to  Portland,  N.  Y.,  where  extensive 
tracts  of  land  were  purchased.  Dissensions  finally 
arose,  the  land  holdings  of  those  who  desired  were 
purchased  by  Oliphant,  and  Harris,  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers, removed  to  Calif oi'nia.  He  took  up  his  res- 
idence at  Santa  Rosa  in  that  state,  where  he  owns  and 
conducts  a  large  vineyard,  manufacturing  the  grapes 
into  wine.  A'writer  for  the  press,  who  recently  vis- 
ited him,  describes  him  as  having  "  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  dreamer  and  enthusiast.  .  .  .  His  or 
dinary  manner  is  slow  and  deliberate,  but  when 
expounding  his  views  of  life  and  the  problems  he 
believes  he  has  solved,  he  speaks  with  intense  ear- 
nestness and  energy  and  his  whole  appearance  is 
changed."  Harris  has  published:  " The  Epic  of  the 
Starry  Heavens"  (1854);  "  A  Lyric  of  the  Morning 
Land"  (1854);  "Modern  Spiritualism"  (1856);  "A 
Lyric  of  the  Golden  Age"  (1856);  "Truth  and  Life 
in  Jesus "  (1860),  and  "The  Millennium  A§e"  (1861), 
all  dealing  at  great  length  with  the  religious  views 
he  has  held  at  different  times.  (See  also  "Life  of 
Laurence  Oliphant,"  London  and  New  I'ork,  1891.) 
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PINE,  James  K.  P.,  manufacturer,  was  born 
at  Hoosick,  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  21, 1841. 
His  father  was  a  merchant  and  inventor,  having  in- 
vented several  mowing  machines,  a  rope  machine, 
and  many  other  valuable  matters  intended  to  aid  in 
lighteniog  the  labor  of  man.  The  son,  James,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  removed  to  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  collars  and  cuffs, 
in  which,  owing  to  his  ability  and 
rare  business  tact,  he  has  ever 
been  successful.  He  is  one  of  the 
organizers  and  largest  stockholder 
of  the  United  shirt  and  collar 
company,  having  branch  houses 
in  all  the  principal  cities.  In  pol- 
itics Mr.  Pine  has  always  been  a 
stanch  republican,  refusing  al- 
ways to  be  a  candidate  for  politi- 
cal office;  is  a  member  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  Lan- 
singburgh,  of  which  he  became 
an  elder  in  1881.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  People's  bank  of  Lan- 
singburgh;  director  of  the  Troy 
city  national  bank,  the  Troy  sav- 
ings bank,  the  Ostrander  fire-brick  company,  and 
treasurer  of  the  United  shirt  and  collar  company. 
Upon  the  permanent  location  of  the  State  agricul- 
tural society  in  Syi'acuse,  N.  Y.,  the  New  York  and 
New  England  agricultural  society  was  organized  and 
Mr.  Pine  chosen,  its  president.  He  married,  in  1865, 
Clara  M.  Adams,  and  has  five  children. 

HUliIi,  Isaac,  U.  S.  navy,  was  born  at  Derby, 
Conn.,  March  9, 1775,  son  of  Joseph  Hull,  an  officer  in 
the  war  of  independence,  and  nephew  of  Gen. "William 
.Hull.  He  went  to  sea  as  a  cabin  boy  at  fourteen, 
and  at  nineteen  was  in  command  of  a  vessel.  Enter- 
ing the  navy  as  a  lieutenant  in 
March,  1798,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Constitution,  with  which 
his  fame  is  closely  linked.  In 
1800  he  outsailed  an  English 
frigate  by  some  miles  in  a 
day's  I'ace,  and  in  a  small  sloop 
dashed  into  Port  Platte,  Hay- 
ti,  and  captured  a  French  pri- 
vateer and  spiked  the  guns  of 
the  battery  on  the  shore.  Made 
master  in  1804,  he  served  in 
the  Argus  against  Tripoli, 
in  Gen.  Eaton's  Algerian  ex- 
pedition, and  in  the  bay  of 
Naples.  In  April,  1806,  he 
was  advanced  to  a  captaincy. 
In  1811,  being  in  command 
of  the  Constitution,  he  carried 
Joel  Barlow  to  France  as  min- 
ister, and  being  threatened 
with  the  detested  search  by  British  frigates  in 
the  harbor  of  Portsmouth,  prepared  for  action, 
though  war  had  not  been  declared.  In  July,  1813, 
he  sailed  for  Annapolis,  with  orders  not  to  fight 
against  odds,  if  he  could  help  it.  Chased  by  a  Brit- 
ish squadron  in  a  light  wind,  his  eminent  quali- 
ties as  a  sailing  master  came  into  play,  and  he  es- 
caped by  sending  boats  with  a  kedge,  to  which 
the  ship  was  warped  up.  In  Boston  he  grew  tired 
of  waiting  for  orders,  and  went  out  without  them. 
Aug.  19th  he  had  his  famous  battle  with  the 
Guerriere,  of  44  guns.  Com.  Dacres.  After  half 
an  hour  the  enemy  was  disabled  and  surrendered, 
being  reduced  to  a  useless  hulk,  and  having  seventy- 
nine  men  killed  and  wounded ;  the  Constitution 
lost  but  fourteen,  and  was  so  little  injured  as  to  gain 
the  name  of  "  Old  Ironsides."    The  moral  effect  of 


this  victory — the  first  of  the  war — ^was  great.  Con- 
gress voted  $50,000  to  those  engaged  in  it,  and  a 
gold  medal  to  Hull,  who  received  further  honors 
from  several  states  and  cities.  It  was  probably  not 
his  fault  that  he  reposed  upon  the  laurels  gained  by 
this  exploit,  and  did  nothing  worthy  of  remem- 
brance during  the  thirty  remaining  years  of  his  life. 
The  navy  had  not  as  many  ships  as  captains;  others 
were  entitled  to  their  turn,  and  he  had  had  his 
share  of  glory;  yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  bril- 
liant abilities  and  splendid  courage  could  not  have 
been  further  used  during  the  war.  After  the  peace 
there  were  no  more  chances  of  distinction.  Com. 
Hull  served  for  many  years  on  the  naval  board,  had 
command  of  the  navy-yards  at  Boston,  Portsmouth 
and  Washington,  and  of  the  Pacific  and  Mediterra- 
nean fleets.  He  died  in  Philadelphia  Feb.  13,  1843. 
CLOTJGH,  Moses  T. ,  was  born  in  Hopkinton, 
N.  H.,  Nov.  33,  1814,  the  son  of  Phinehas  Clough, 
who  was  born  in  the  same  town  about  the  year  1778, 
the  grandfather  having  come  from  Massachusetts 
as  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  old  town. 
Phinehas  Clough,  the  father,  died  in  July,  1866,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three  years.  In  early  life  he  learned 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  abandoned  it  in  middle  life, 
and  became  a  farmer  on  the  old  homestead.  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  President  Franklin  Pierce  and 
Gov.  Matthew  Harvey,  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  New  Hampshire,  representative 
in  the  general  court  or  state  legislature,  one  of  the 
selectmen  of  the  town,  constantly  acting  as  executor, 
administrator,  guardian  in  the  settlement  of  estates 
almost  down  to  the  date  of  his  death.  He  married 
Judith  Currier,  of  Warner,  N.  H.,  and  at  his  death 
left  surviving  him  four  sons,  Willard,  Moses  T.,  Dan- 
iel, Stephen,  and  one  daughter,  Maria  J.,  wife  of 
Ozni  Pearson,  of  the  city  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  Moses  T. 
Clough  commenced  his  classical  studies  with  John 
O.  Ballard,  a  well-known  teacher  of  a  private  sch(jol 
in  Hopkinton,  afterwards  attended 
the  academy  in  that  town,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  years  entered  Dart- 
mouth college,  graduating  in  the 
year  1834  in  the  same  class  with 
ex-Gov.  Moody  Currier  and  Judge 
Daniel  Clark,  of  Manchester,  N.  H. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  college  life, 
and  in  pursuance  of  a  prior  deter- 
mination to  come  to  New  Yoi'k  and 
study  law,  he  entered  the  office  of 
Eliphalet  Pearson  at  Ticonderoga, 
N.  Y.  Soon  after  this  Mr.  Pearson 
removed  from  that  place,  and  Mr. 
Clough  went  into  the  office  of  James 
J.  Stevens,  a  brother  of  the  distin- 

fuished  lawyers  Samuel  and  Cyrus 
te  vens,  of  the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y. , 
where  he  finished  his  studies,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1838.  In 
1844,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  he  was  appointed  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Essex  county,  and  held  that  office  for 
more  than  six  years,  having  been,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  his  appointment  in  1847,  nominated  and 
elected  as  a  democrat  in  that  strong  and  ever-reliable 
whig  county.  At  the  formation  of  the  republican 
pai'ty  in  that  county  he  was  requested  to  take  the  party 
nomination  for  that  office  again,  but  declined,  being 
always  a  democrat  and  having  no  sympathy  with  the 
new  movement.  He  was  the  postmaster  at  Ticon- 
deroga under  the  administration  of  President  Polk, 
and  master  in  chancery  and  a  supreme  court  com- 
missioner of  the  state  of  New  York.  He  continued 
in  a  successful  practice  of  the  law  in  that  town  until 
the  year  1857,  when  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  now  resides  (1893),  and  is  in  the 
full  practice  of  his  profession  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  years.     Mr.  Clough  has  never  married. 
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HAVEMEYER,  John  Craig,  merchant  and 
sugar  refiner,  was  born  in  New  York  city  in  1833. 
He  is  a  son  of  William  F.   Havemeyer,  who  was 
three  times  elected  mayor  of  New  York  city,  and 
grandson  of    William   Havemeyer,    sugar   refiner, 
who  came  from  Biickeburg,  Germany,  and  settled 
m  New  York  in  1799.     The  latter  learned  the  trade 
of  sugar  refining  in  Germany,  and  established  one 
of  the  first  refineries  in  New  York  city.     His  son, 
William  F.  Havemeyer,  succeeded  him  in  business, 
and  retired  therefrom  at  the  age  of  forty  with  a  com- 
petency, and  an  established  reputation  for  integrity, 
honor,  courage  and  independence  that  made  him  a 
marked  and  prominent  character.     John  0.  Have- 
meyer was  doubtless  greatly  influenced  by  his  fa- 
ther's strong  character  and  very  marked  indepen- 
dence.    He  was  educated  at  private  schools,  going 
to  boarding-school  when  eleven  years  old,  and  was 
prepared  for  college  at   the 
Columbia    college    grammar- 
school.    Owing  to  failing  eye- 
sight he  was  unable  to  com- 
plete the  college  course.  After 
leaving  college  he  began  his 
business  career  in  a  wholesale 
grocery  store,  remaining  there 
two  years.  .  In  1854,  after  a 
year's    travel    in    search    of 
health,  through  Europe,  Syria 
and  Egypt,  he  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  office  work 
at  the  sugar  refinery  of  Have- 
meyer &  MoUer.     Two  years 
later,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  he  left  this  firm  to  estab- 
lish a  sugar  refinery  in  Brook- 
lyn,E.  D.,  and  commence  busi- 
ness for  himself.  This  concern 
afterward  developed  into  the 
great  house  of  Havemeyers  &  Elder.     The  cap- 
ital was  furnished  by  his  father;  but  chafing  under 
the  anxiety  caused  by  the  use  of  borrowed  money 
in  a  business  not  wholly  controlled  by  himself,  he 
sold  out  his  interest  and  returned  to  the  employ 
of  Havemeyer  &  Moller.     This  firm  being  dissolved 
within  a  year,  Mr.  Havemeyer  refused  the  ofEer  of 
partnership  made  by  their  successor,  on  account  of 
his  resolution  not  to  use  borrowed  capital,  but  re- 
mained in  the  business  two  years,  receiving  a  share 
of  the  profits  as  compensation.     Later  he  started  in 
the  commission  business,  which  he  alone,  or  in  com- 
pany with  his  brothers,  carried  on  successfully  for 
some  years,  until  compelled  by  failing  health  to  re- 
tire.    In  1871  he  again  engaged  in  the  sugar  refining 
business  at  Greenpoint,  L.  I.,  with  his  brother  and 
another  partner,  under  the   name  of    Havemeyer 
Brothers  &  Co.,  taking  charge  of  the  financial  and 
commercial  department,  and  continued  until  1880, 
when  impaired  health  again  obliged  him  to  retire. 
In  1873  Mr.  Havemeyer  married,  in  Athens,  Greece, 
Alice  Alide,  daughter  of  John   M.  Francis,   then 
United  States  minister  to  that  cotmtry.     During 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  has  been  identified 
with  various  benevolent  societies,  including  the  New 
York  port  society,  Missionary  society  of  the  M.  E. 
church,  American  Bible  society.  New  York  Sabbath 
committee,   Bible  revision  committee,   and  United 
States  evangelical  alliance.     He  has  been  active  in 
Young  Men's  Christian    association  work  in  New 
York,  and  organized  and  was  first  president  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  association  of  Yonkers.    He 
is  a  director  in  several  railroad  organizations,  and 
trustee  in  tl>e  Continental  trust  company  of  New 
York,  and  has  successfully  managed  several  large 
estates  of  which  he  has  been  executor  and  trustee. 
He  has  frequently  contributed  to  the  press  on  politi- 
cal, religious  and  general  subjects.  Among  the  prin- 


ciples he  adopted  in  early  life  were  these:  "To  be 
and  not  seem  to  be;  to  do  and  not  seem,  to  do  "  ;  in 
other  words,  to  be  thorough  and  true;  to  maintain 
personal  integrity  at  any  cost;  to  fulfill  each  day's 
obligations  of  every  kind,  whether  business,  relig- 
ious, social,  philanthropic  or  political,  and  to  be 
prompt  and  thorough  in  everything,  seeking  not 
present  commendation,  but  living  and  acting  so  as 
to  deserve  final  approval  and  success.  His  later 
years  have  been  partly  devoted  to  the  investigation 
of  questions  of  practical  philanthropy,  of  religious 
truth  and  of  the  relation  of  physical  conditions  to 
mental  and  moral  phenomena. 

THOKNE,  Jonathan,  merchant,  was  born  at 
Washington,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  20,  1801, 
the  son  of  Samuel  Thorne,  who  began  life  as  a  mer- 
chant, and  subsequently  purchased  the  farm  which 
constitutes  the  Thoril^ale  estate.  His  grandfather, 
Isaac  Thorne,  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  came  to  New  York  from  Long  Island 
in  1735.  Young  Thoi-ne  was  destined  by  his  father 
for  a  farmer,  but  after  several  years  spent  at  that 
occupation,  became  imbued  with  a  desire  to  try  his 
fortune  in  the  city,  and  with  that  end  in  view,  went 
to  New  York  city,  where  he  soon  engaged  in  the 
dry-goods  trade.  In  1883,  at  the  solicitation  of  his 
father,  he  resumed  his  life  on  the  farm,  but  soon 
began  to  yearn  for  the  more  active  life  of  a  business 
man  and  the  excitement  of  a  great  city.  He  accord- 
ingly, in  1830,  returned  to  New  York.  His  father- 
in-law.  Israel  Corse,  was  growing  old,  and,  desiring 
to  retire  from  business,  offered  to  transfer  his  inter- 
ests to  Mr.  Thorne.  'The  latter,  on  account  of  his 
ignorance  of  the  tanning  business,  hesitated  for 
some  time,  but  was  finally  induced  to  join  his  brother- 
in-law,  Barney  Corse,  who  had  been  his  father's 
business  partner.  In  1830  he  began  the  business  of 
leather  merchant  and  manufacturer  of  leather,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  without 
interruption  for  the  subsequent 
fifty  years,  and  during  forty 
years  of  the  time  was  head  of 
the  largest  house  in  the  busi- 
ness. In  1832  Mr.  Thorne  ' 
bought  out  his  brother-in-law's 
interest  in  the  firm  of  Israel 
Corse  &  Son,  and  afterward 
conducted  the  business  under 
his  own  name,  the  firm  under- 
going several  changes,  his  son, 
Edwin  Thorndale,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  concern  for  fifteen 
years.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
father, in  1849, Mr.  Thorne  came  > 
into  possession  of  the  family  es- 
tate of  Thorndale,  which  he 
subsequently  made  his  summer 
residence.  He  also  paid  much 
attention  to  breeding  stock,  and 
imported  the  best  shorthorn 
and  Durham  cattle  from  Eng- 
land, frequently  paying  as  much  as  $5,000  for  a 
single  animal,  "rhe  venture  proved  very  profit- 
able, and  the  Thorndale  stock  became  noted  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  As  a  merchant  Mr.  Thorne 
acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  his  honesty  and  integrity.  The  different 
kinds  of  leather  are  divided  into  three  classes:  per- 
fect sides,  slightly  damaged  sides,  and  badly  dam- 
aged sides.  He  required  his  men,  in  sorting  these 
over,  to  put  the  slightly  and  badly  damaged  sides 
together.  So  much  good  material  was  found  in  his 
' '  damaged  leather  "  that  it  became  celebrated,  and 
commanded  an  unusually  high  price.  In  all  his 
other  business  dealings  he  maintained  an  equally 
honorable  position,  and  always  held  the  confidence 
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and  esteem  of  his  customers.  In  1823  he  married 
Lydia,  daughter  of  Israel  Corse.  She  died  in  1872, 
and  in  1874  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Merritt,  daugh- 
ter of  George  L.  Fox. 

JOHNSON,  Warren  S.,  mecliauical  engineer 
and  inventor,  was  horn  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  Nov.  6, 
1847.  He  was  educated  at  tlie 
common  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  subsequently  devoted 
his  attention  to  scientific  research. 
He  was  afterward  for  a  while  pro- 
fessor of  physics  and  chemistry 
in  the  State  normal  school,  at 
White  Water,  Wis.  Mr.  Johnson 
soon  turned  his  mind  to  the  sub- 
ject of  invention,  and  the  result 
has  been  tliat  he  has  given  to  the 
world  many  new  and  valuable  de- 
vices. Among  the  number  may 
be  mentioned  Johnson's  system 
of  heat  regulation,  which  is  now 
generally  used  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  impulsive  railway, 
by  means  of  which  mail  and  ex- 
press matter  is  forwarded  on 
special  cars,  the  cars  being  pro- 
pelled by  the  explosion  at  inter- 
vals of  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air.  Prof.  Johnson  is 
the  inventor  of  many  electric  and  pneumatic  con- 
trivances. 

GILMOBE,  Patrick  Sarsfield,  musician  and 
bandmaster,  was  born  in  Ballygar,  Ireland,  on 
Christmas  day,  1829.  He  attended  a  public  school 
until  apprenticed  to  a  wholesale  merchant  in  Ath- 
lone,  of  the  brass  band  of  which  town  he  soon  be- 
came a  member,  but,  his  passion  for  music  conflicting 
with  the  duties  of  a  mercantile  life,  his  position  as 
clerk  was  exchanged  for  that  of  musical  instructor 
to  tlie  young  sons  of  his  employer.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  sailed  for  America,  and  two  days  after 
his  arrival  in  Boston,  Mass.,  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  band-instrument  department  of  a  prominent  um- 
sic  house.  In  the  interest  of  tlie  publications  of  this 
house  he  organized  a  minstrel  company  known  as 
"  Ordway's  eoliaus,"  in  connection  with  which  lie 
first  achieved  prominence  as  a  cornet  soloist.  Later, 
he  was  called  the  best  E-flat  cornetist  in  the  United 
Stales.  He  became  leader,  successively,  of  the  Suf- 
folk, Boston  Brigade,  and  Salem 
bauds.  During  his  connection 
with  the  Salem  band  he  origin- 
ated the  famous  Fourth  of  July 
concerts  on  Boston  Common,  af- 
terward adopted  by  the  Boston 
city  government  as  a  regular  fea- 
ture of  independence  day  cele 
brations.  He  also  gave  a  series  of 
promenade  concerts  in  Boston 
music  hall,  the  phenomenal  suc- 
cess of  which  was  the  first  recog- 
nition conceded  the  military  band 
as  a  legitimate  factor  of  in-door 
concert  music.  In  1858  Mr.  Gil- 
more  returned  to  Boston  and 
founded  the  organization  famous 
thereafter  as  "  Gilmore's  band." 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  he  attached  this  band  to  the 
24th  Massachusetts  volunteers. 
Laler,  when  the  economical  policy  of  dispensing 
with  music  was  proved  a  mistake,  Mr.  Gilmore 
was  entrusted  by  Gov.  Andrew,  the  "war  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,"  with  the  reorganization 
of  state  military  bands,  and  upon  his  arrival  with  his 
own  band  in  New  Orleans,  Gen.  Banks,  then  in 
command  of  the  department  of  the  Gulf,  made  Mr. 


Gilmore  bandmaster  -  general.  While  detained  in 
New  Orleans  Mr.  Gilmore  gave  in  the  opera-house 
a  series  of  promenade  concerts,  to  which  the  leading 
Confederate  families  of  the  city  were  invited.  The 
note  of  social  arbitration  tlius  sounded  swelled  later 
into  the  harmonious  chord  of  political  peace,  when, 
in  Lafayette  square,  at  the  inauguration  of  Gov. 
Hahn,  ten  thousand  school-children,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  belonging  to  Confederate  families, 
ro.se  at  the  signal  of  Mr.  Gilmore's  baton,  and  to  the 
accompaniment  of  six  hundred  instruments,  the  com- 
bined batteries  of  thirty-six  guns,  and  the  united 
fire  of  three  regiments  of  infantry,  sang  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  "America,"  "The  Union  For- 
ever," and  other  Union  airs  whose  harmonizing 
echoes  rang  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
America.  In  recognition  of  this  political  as  well  as 
musical  triumph,  100  prominent  citizens  of  New  Or- 
leans tendered  Mr.  Gilmore  a  complimentary  dinner 
at  the  St.  Charles  hfk-,1,  presenting  him  with  a  sil- 
ver goblet  appropriately  inscribed,  and  filled  to  the 
brim  with  gold  coin.  To  this  public  tribute  Gov. 
Hahn  added  a  personal  letter  to  President  Lincoln, 
mentioning  Mr.  Gilmore  as  one  who  had  "  done  great 
good  to  file  cause  of  tlie  Union  ly  Ms  faithful  and  pa- 
triotic sermces"  "  a  musician  of  the  highest  ability," 
and  "  a  true  gentleman."  In  June,  1867,  Mr.  Gil- 
more conceived  the  idea  of  cele- 
brating the  dawn  of  national 
peace  by  a  gigantic  musical  festi- 
val. This  project  was  universally 
discouraged  as  chimerical,  but 
the  projector's  enthusiasm  was 
unquenchable,  his  efforts  hercu- 
lean, and  his  perseverance  indomi- 
table. On  June  15,  1869,  he 
stepped  upon  the  stage  of  the 
Boston  colosseum,  avast  structure 
erected  for  the  occasion,  and  in 
the  presence  of  an  audience  of  50,  - 
000  persons,  including,  as  invited 
guests,  the  most  prominent  clergy, 
politicians  and  public  men  of  the 
day,  lifted  his  baton  over  an  orchestra  of  1,000  and 
a  chorus  of  10,000,  whose  first  note,  accompanied  by 
the  booming  of  cannon  fired  by  electricity,  and  the 
simultaneous  ringing  of  all  the  bells  in  the  city,  pro- 
claimed the  opening  of  the  greatest  popular  musical 
festival  then  on  record.  jJVhen  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  Washington  ratmed  peace  between  the  re- 
public and  the  mother-country,  Mr.  Gilmore  con- 
ceived a  second  and  doubly  gigantic  idea — that  of 
having  the  National  peace  jubilee  followed  by  an 
International  peace  jubilee,  which  should  not  only 
represent  home  talent  by  an  orchestra  of  2,000  and  a 
chorus  of  20,000,  but  also  present  the  military  bands 
of  all  nations,  from  whose  respective  governments 
the  services  of  the  bands  were  solicited  for  Mr.  Gil- 
more in  a  personal  letter  from  U.  S.  Grant,  then 
president  of  the  United  States.  A  colosseum,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  100,000,  was  erected  at  «,  cost  of 
half  a  million  dollars,  and  on  the  17th  of  June,  1872, 
the  International  peace  jubilee  was  inaugurated. 
The  bands  of  the  Grenadier  guards,  from  London, 
of  the  Garde  republicaine,  from  Paris,  of  the  Kaiser 
Franz  regiment,  from  Berlin,  and  a  band  from  Dub- 
lin, Ireland;  with  Johann  Strauss,  the  waltz-king, 
Franz  Abt,  the  Germau  song-writer,  and  many  fa- 
mous soloists,  vocal  and  instrumental,  were  among 
the  foreign  attractions  of  the  International  jubilee 
programmes.  The  jubilee  continued  for  eighteen 
days,  and  at  its  close  Mr.  Gilmore  was  presented  by 
the  citizens  of  Boston  with  two  gold  medals  and  the 
sum  of  $50,000.  In  1873  Mr.  Gilmore  accepted  an 
oifer  from  the  23d  regiment  of  New  York  to  become 
its  bandmaster,  a  position  he  continued  to  hold  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.     He  reorganized  his  band, 
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increasing  it  to  100  members,  and  gave  600  concerts 
in  Madison  square  garden,  which,  under  the  name 
of  "  Gilmore's  Garden,"  became  the  most  popular 
resort  in  New  York.  On  the  150th  night  of  this 
phenomenally  successful  season  Mr.  Gilmore  was 
given  a  benefit,  and  was  presented,  in  the  presence  of 
an  audience  numbering  10,000  persons,  with  a  mag- 
nificent gold  and  diamond  medal.  On  the  4th  of 
July,  1876,  Mr.  Gilmore  gave  a  mammoth  national 
concert  in  Independence  square,  Philadelphia,  fol- 
lowed by  sixty  concerts  in  the  main  exposition  build- 
ing of  the  Centennial  exhibition.  In  1878— having 
made,  meantime,  a  ,  concert  tour  of  America  from 
Maine  to  California,  Mr.  Gilmore  took  his  band  to 
Europe,  making  a  successful  tour  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Germany.  Of  the 
many  honors  of  which,  during  this  tour,  Mr.  Gil- 
more was  recipient,  may  be  mentioned  a  medal  from 
the  French  government.  From  his  return  to  New 
York  in  1878  until  his  death  in  189?,  Mr.  Gilmore's 
professional  career  was  one  of  ceaseless  activity  and 
ever-increasiug  success,  as  evinced  by  his  bi-yearly 
tours  through  the  United  States  and  Canada,  his 
long  and  renewed  engagements  at  all  the  great  ex- 
positions of  the  country,  his  fourteen  successive  sea- 
sons at  the  popular  summer  resort,  Manhattan  beach, 
and  the  association  of  his  band  not  merely  as  a  fa- 
miliar but  as  a  necessary  feature  of  every  great 
public  celebration  of  its  day.  On  the  midnight  of 
Dec.  31, 1891,  30,000  persons  gathered  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  New  York  city  hall  to  hear  the  serenade  of 
sacred  and  patriotic  music  with  which  ' '  Gilmoi-e^s 
one  hundred,"  organized  for  a  grand  "Columbian 
tour,"  welcomed  the  dawn  of  Ameiica's  great  quadri- 
centennial .  year.  Such  was  the  last  of  the  many 
patriotic  services  offered  by  Mr.  Gilmore  to  the  coun- 
try of  his  adoption.  Professionally,  P.  S.  Gilmore  was 
an  unique  and  striking  figure — original,  independent, 
unconventional,  daring— distinctively  a  musical  pio- 
neer as  well  as  a  musical  teacher.  He  lifted  the 
military  band  to  a  lofty  niche  in  the  temple  of  music, 
and  popularized  the  classics  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  The  ultra-classicists  decried  him,  the  con- 
servatives resented  his  innovations  in  the  adaptation 
of  great  orchestral  compositions  for  reed-band  pro- 
duction, and  his  introduction  of  electric  cannon,  an- 
vils, drum  corps,  etc.,  for  dramatic  effects.  But  the 
masses  enthusiastically  supported  him,  and  his  mu 
sical  mission  was  an  eminent  success.  Personally, 
Mr.  Gilmore  was  a  man  of  rare  magnetism;  social, 
generous  to  a  fault,  and  a  general  favorite.  His  tal- 
ents were  brilliant  and  versatile.  He  was  ready  alike 
with  the  pen  of  the  composer  and  the  tongue  of  the 
eloquent  and  witty  speaker.  Among  his  best-known 
compositions,  words  and  music,  are:  "The  Voice  of 
the  Departing  Soul;  or,  Death's  at  the  Door,"  Na- 
tional anthem,  "Columbia,"  etc.  His  song,  " Good 
News  from  Home,"  written  during  the  war,  attained 
a  world-wide  popularity;  "When  Johnny  Comes 
Marching  Home  Again, "  the  words  of  which  he  wrote 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Louis  Lambert,  was  very 
popular  during  the  war,  and  long  after  it  closed. 
In  politics,  as  an  Irishman,  he  was  for  home-rule, 
and  a  concert  he  gave  in  response  to  Ireland's 
appeal,  netted  for  the  Parnell  parliamentary  fund 
the  sum  of  $6,000.  In  religion  he  was  a  practical 
Catholic.  Among  the  material  evidences  of  public 
favor  which  outlast  him  are  jeweled,  gold,  silver, 
ivory  and  ebony  batons,  jeweled  and  gold  medals, 
silver  and  gold  goblets,  costly  badges  and  emblems, 
gold  and  silver  instruments,  plate,  ornaments,  etc. : 
but  the  proudest  laurels  laid  upon  his  grave  were 
the  tears  of  the  poor,  the  love  of  the  people,  and  the 
praise  of  his  fellow-musicians.  On  Saturday,  Sept.  34, 
1892,  during  the  initiatory  engagement  of  the  Colum 
bian  tour  of  "Gilmore's  one  hundred"  at  the  St 
Louis  exposition,  in  whose  magnificent  music-hall,  in 


eight  successive  seasons,  his  band  had  given  over 
1,500  concerts  to  ever  larger  and  more  enthusiastic 
audiences,  Mr.  Gilmore  died  from  heart  failure, 
after  one  day's  illness.  In  death  he  was  paid  both 
military  and  civic  honors.  His  wife  and  his  only 
child  (a  daughter)  survive  him. 

SAWTELIiE,  Leila  Bobinson,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  July  33,  1850.  She  was 
carefully  educated,  and  after  leaving  school  was  for 
several  years  employed  as  a 
writer  for  various  Boston  papers, 
being  at  that  time  the  only  wo- 
man thus  engaged.  In  1878  she 
matriculated  at  the  law  school 
of  Boston  university,  from  which 
she  was  graduated  with  honor 
in  May,  1881.  In  December, 
1881,  a  law  was  enacted  through 
her  efforts,  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  permitting  the 
admission  of  women  to  the  bar 
on  the  same  terms  as  men,  and 
in  June,  1883,  Miss  Robinson 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  all 
the  courts  of  the  common- 
wealth. She  practiced  her  pro- 
fession in  Boston  until  1884, 
when  she  removed  to  Seattle, 
Wash.,  opening  u,  law  office  in 
that  city.  Subsequently  she  returned  to  Boston, 
and  in  April,  1890,  was  married  to  Eli  A.  Sawtelle, 
causing  a  great  loss  to  the  cause  of  woman's  en- 
franchisement. While  visiting  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
during  her  wedding  tour,  she  was  admited  to  prac- 
tice before  the  supreme  court.  Mrs.  Sawtelle  was 
the  author  of  "Law  Made  Easy  "  and  "The  Law  of 
Husband  and  Wife, "  both  published  after  her  re- 
turn to  Boston  from  Seattle.  Her  death  occurred 
very  suddenly  on  Aug.  10,  1891,  from  an  overdose 
of  medicine. 

SCHANDEIN,  Emil,  brewer,  was  born  at  Ober- 
moshel,  Ehenish  Palatinate,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ba- 
varia, Germany,  Apr.  16,  1840,  the  son  of  Joseph 
William,  of  the  royal  service,  as  collector  of  the 
revenue  of  the  department  of  the  Palatinate,  and 
Louise  Schandein.  Emil  Schandein  received  his 
early  education  at  private  schools  in  his  native  place, 
and  afterward  was  graduated  from 
the  academy  and  commercial  col- 
lege at  Kaiserslautern.  He  desired 
to  become  a  civil  engineer,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  reaction  follow- 
ing the  revolution  of  1848.  After 
remaining  a  year  in  his  father's 
office,  he  emigrated  to  America  in 
1851,  landing  at  New  York.  He 
went  almost  immediately  to  Phil- 
adelphia, where  he  was  emjDloyed 
as  bookkeeper  in  a  large  import- 
ing house,  and  remained  there  two 
years.  He  then  traveled  for  sev- 
eral years  through  the  United 
States,  representing  various  firms 
in  the  capacity  of  commercial 
traveler,  with  the  idea  of  learn- 
ing the  customs  of  the  country. 
He  afterward  settled  at  Bellville, 
III.,  but  in  1863  went  to  Wiscon-i 
sin  to  accept  a  position  offered 
him  by  a  firm  in  Watertown.  In  1866  he  re- 
moved to  Milwaukee  and  became  a  member  of  the 
brewing  firm  of  Philip  Best  &  Co.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Milwaukee  he  was  a  director  of  the  North 
western  life  insurance  company,'  president  of  the 
Milwaukee  brewing  association,  and  secretary,  and 
later  on  president,  of  the  Brewers'  association  of 
Milwaukee.     In  1869  he  vrent  to  Europe  as  a  com 
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paniou  to  Philip  Best,  wlio  was  an  Invalid,  and  who 
sought  health  from  the  mineral  springs  and  baths 
of  Germany.  Mr.  Schandein  was  successful  in  all 
his  business  enterprises,  and  not  less  so  in  society. 
Liberal  in  his  religious  views,  tolerant  in  politics, 
upright,  honorable  and  genial,  he  was  a  general 
favorite.  In  May,  1866,  he  married  Lizette,  daugh- 
ter of  Ma j.  -Gen.  Philip  Best.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Schandein,  at  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Pabst  brewing  company,  then  known  as  the  Philip 
Best  brewing  company,  Mrs.  Schandein  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  company,  representing  her  own 
interests  as  well  as  those  of  her  three  children  in  the 
most  extensive  brewing  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Schandein  died  at  Bremen  July  22,  1888. 

CHAPMAN,  Nathaniel,  professor  of  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania from  1816  to  1850,  was  born  at  Summer 
Hill,  Fairfax  county,  Va.,  May  28,  1780.  His  pa- 
ternal ancestor  came  to  Virginia 
with  the  first  colony  under  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  of  whom  he  was  a  near 
relative.  He  obtained  his  prelim- 
inaiy  education  at  the  classical 
academy  founded  by  "Washington 
in  Alexandria,  Va.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  after  having  been  under 
the  instruction  of  Dr.  John  Weems 
of  Georgetown,  and  Dr.  Dick  of 
Alexandria  for  two  years,  he  went 
to  Philadelphia,  became  the  private 
pupil  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  then 
in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity  and 
influence,  and  soon  afterward  en 
tered  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1800.  In  order  to  complete  his 
medical  education  Dr.  Chapman 
spent  one  year  in  London,  under 
the  private  instruction  of  the  distinguished  Dr. 
Abernethy,  and  two  years  in  Edinburgh,  then  the 
greatest  medical  centre  in  the  world.  After  re- 
ceiving a  medical  degree  from  the  university  there, 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1804,  and  began  to 
practice.  Before  he  attained  the  age  of  thirty  he 
stood  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession  in  America. 
From  1810  to  1813  he  assisted  Dr.  Thomas  C.  James, 
who  had  the  chair  of  midwifery,  and  in  the  latter 
year  he  was  elected  professor  of  materia  medica  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  position  he 
filled  three  years.  His  "Elements  of  Therapeutics 
and  Materia  Medica, "  prepared  from  his  lectures  dur 
ing  this  period,  was  recognized  as  the  best  treat 
ise  of  its  kind  then  in  the  English  language.  In 
1816  Dr.  Chapman  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  the 
ory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  university,  which 
he  filled  with  distinguished  ability  until  1850.  As  a 
lecturer  to  students  he  was  very  popular,  not  only 
on  account  of  his  protoimd  knowledge  of  the  sub 
jects  taught,  and  the  terse  and  forcible  style  of  his 
language,  but  also  on  account  of  his  afEable  man 
ners,  genial  disposition,  gaiety  of  spirit,  and  ready 
wit.  This  rare  combination  of  qualities  made  him 
many  friends  wherever  he  was  known.  As  a  prac 
titioner  Dr.  Chapman  was  a  great  favorite  in  Phila 
delphia.  The  charm  of  his  manner  was  very  effective 
in  the  sick  room,  and  in  difllcult  cases  of  disease  he 
was  almost  unequaled  in  resources.  His  remedies 
were  drawn  from  observation  and  experience,  and 
he  was  always  abreast  with  the  most  advanced 
thought  in  medical  science.  After  the  death  of  Dr 
Physick  in  1837,  by  universal  consent  he  was  ranked 
at  the  head  of  the  profession  in  America.  Dr.  Chap 
man  founded  the  Medical  institute  in  Philadelphia, 
and  for  twenty  years  gave  a  summer  course  of  lee 
tures  in  that  institution.     He  also  delivered  courses 


of  clinical  lectures  in  the  hospital  of  the  Philadel- 
phia almshouse  for  many  years.  He  was  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  medical  society  for  six  years. 
In  1848,  by  acclamation,  he  was  elected  the  first 
president  of  the  American  medical  association,  and 
was  the  honored  successor  of  Franklin,  Jefferson, 
Rittenhouse  and  Tilghman  as  president  of  the 
American  philosophical  society.  Many  medical  and 
learned  societies  of  Europe  also  enrolled  him  among 
their  members.  His  published  works  include:  "Se- 
lect Speeches,  Forensic  and  Parliamentary;"  "Lec- 
tures on  Eruptive  Fevers,  Hemorrhages  and  Drop- 
sies, and  on  Gout  and  Rheumatism;"  "Lectures  on 
the  Thoracic  Viscera."  He  founded  the  "American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences "  in  1820,  which  is 
the  oldest  journal  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  He 
was  remarkably  well  versed  in  general  literature. 
Dr.  Chapman  was  married,  in  1804,  to  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  Col.  Clement  Biddle.  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Chapman,  of  Jefferson  medical  college,  is  his  grand- 
son.    He  died  in  Philadelphia  July  1,  1858. 

HEWITT,  Abram  Stevens,  statesman,  was 
born  at  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  July  31,  1822.  His 
mother's  family,  the  Garniers,  were  of  old  Huguenot 
stock,  and  originally  settled  in  Rockland  county, 
N.  y.  The  land  on  which  they  lived  has  been 
held  by  the  family  for  five  generations,  and  the 
log-house  on  this  Garnier  tract  (a  portion  of  which 
is  still  owned  by  Mr.  Hewitt),  in  which  he  was  born, 
is  still  standing,  near  Pomona  station,  not  far  from 
Haverstraw.  The  elder  Hewitt  was  a  machinist, 
who  came  to  this  country  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  assisted  in  putting  up  the 
first  steam-engine  works  hei'e,  while  he  also  assist- 
ed in  the  consti-uction  of  the  first  steam-engine 
wholly  built  in  this  country,  and  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  old  Mechanics'  and  tradesmen's 
society.  He  was  very  successful  in  business,  and 
made  a  large  fortune,  but  was  burned  out,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  son's  birth  was  completely  ruined. 
So  it  happened  that  he  retired  to  his  farm  in  Rock- 
land county,  which  accounted  for  Abram's  being  born 
in  the  old  log-house  already  mentioned.  Here  the 
boy  grew  up,  passing  part  of  his  time  on  the  farm, 
and  part  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  his  father 
was  trying  to  reinstate  himself  in 
business.  He  obtained  a  prize 
scholarship  in  Columbia  college, 
the  result  of  a  special  examina- 
tion of  all  the  scholars  in  the 
public  schools.  He  was  thus  able 
to  obtain  a  university  education. 
In  the  meantime  he  earned  his 
own  living  by  private  teaching. 
He  was  successful  at  college, 
graduating  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  but  he  seriously  impaired 
his  health,  and  in  particular  in- 
jured his  eye-sight,  which  was 
never  afterward  perfect.  He  rest- 
ed for  a  while,  and  then  began 
the  study  of  law,  while  retaining 
the  position  of  tutor  in  the  col- 
lege. In  1843  he  was  acting 
professor  of  mathematics  in  that 
institution,  and  while  holding 
the  position  succeeded  in  saving  up  about  $1,000. 
Taking  this  money  in  1844,  and  accompanied  by 
Edward  Cooper,  who  was  son  of  Peter  Cooper  and 
a  member  of  his  class  at  college,  he  made  a  visit  to 
Europe.  Returning  on  board  a  Mobile  packet,  they 
were  wrecked  and  drifted  about  in  an  open  boat  for 
twelve  hours  before  they  were  picked  up  by  a  pass- 
ing vessel,  which  brought  them  to  New  York.  In 
1844  Mr.  Hewitt  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  he 
soon  found  that  his  eye-sight  was  so  defective  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  practice  that  profes- 
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sion  witl  success;  in  the  meantime  his  intimate 
friendship  with  the  Coopers  had  continued,  and  it 
was  determined  that  the  two  young  men  should  go 
into  a  business  partnership,  whereupon  Peter  Coop- 
er gave  over  to  them  the  iron  branch  of  his  own  busi- 
ness. The  success  of  this  undertaking  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Cooper  &  Hewitt  became  marked.  The 
firm  was  in  fact  a  pioneer  in  successfully  manufact- 
uring iron  in  the  United  States.  Theirs  was  the  first 
firm  to  make  iron  girders  and  supports  to  be  used  in 
fire-proof  buildings  and  bridges,  and  at  their  works 
were  made  the  iron  girders  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  Cooper  union  building.  They  employed 
a  large  force,  and  had  at  one  time  upward  of 
3,000  men  on  their  pay-rolls.  In  1878  Mr.  Hewitt 
stated  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  congressional 
committee  on  the  grievances  of  labor,  of  which  he 
was  chairman,  that  from  1873  to  1879,  the  business 
of  his  firm  was  conducted  at  a  loss  of  $100,000  a 
year.  This  was,  of  course,  partly  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  plant,  and  continue  the  business,  but  also  in 
great  measure  to  avoid  the  distress  which  would 
have  followed  the  throwing  out  of  employment  of 
so  many  laborers.  It  is  a  remarkable  incident  in  the 
economic  history  of  the  country  that  the  profits  of 
this  great  industry  during  forty  years  were  only  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  men  and  the  regular  expenses  of 
the  establishment,  yet  this  is  the  truth,  and  the  firm 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  this  apparently  hope- 
less undertaking  became  rich  simply  by  the  judi- 
cious use  of  their  capital  outside  of  their  immediate 
business,  and  by  anticipating  the  future  by  prudent 
investments;  thus  a  large  purchase  of  iron  just  prior 
to  the  great  rise  in  its  value  in  1879-80  cleared  for 
Cooper  &  Hewitt  the  sum  of  $1,000,000.  In  the 
meantime  the  works  were  never  shut  down,  although 
they  were  sometimes  worked  on  half-time  when  busi- 
ness was  slack.  The  policy  of  the  firm  toward  the 
workmen  was  always  to  take  the  latter  into  its  con- 
fidence, and  always  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
trades-unions  and  special  labor  organizations.  The 
firm  of  Cooper  &  Hewitt  finally  owned  and  con- 
trolled the  Trenton,  Kingwood,  Pequest  and  Durham 
iron  works,  in  New  Jersey.  The  development  and 
management  of  these  enterprises  was  largely  the  re- 
sult of  Mr.  Hewitt's  personal  efforts.  In  1862  he 
visited  England  in  order  to  learn  the  process  of  mak- 
ing gun-barrel  iron,  and  was  enabled  to  supply  the 
gun-barrel  material  needed  by  the  United  States 
government  during  the  continuance  of  the  civil  war. 
To  Mr.  Hewitt  also  was  due  the  introduction  of  the 
Martins-Siemens  or  open-hearth  process  for  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  in  this  country.  The  plan  of  the 
Cooper  union,  founded  by  Peter  Cooper  as  a  bene- 
faction to  the  city  of  New  York,  was  devised  by  the 
trustees  of  that  institution,  Mr.  Hewitt  being  their 
chairman.  Afterward,  as  secretary  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  institution,  he  continued  to  manage 
its  financial,  and,  to  a  very  large  extent,  its  educational 
affairs.  Mr.  Hewitt  married,  in  18i55,  the  daughter 
of  Peter  Cooper  and  the  sister  of  his  business-part- 
ner, Edward  Cooper.  The  public  career  of  Mr. 
Hewitt  as  a  man  of  affairs  and  statesman  began  in 
1867,  when  he  was  appointed  by  the  president,  one 
of  ten  U.  S.  commissioners  to  visit  the  Paris  ex- 
position held  in  that  year,  and  to  report  on  the  sub- 
jects of  iron  and  steel;  the  volume  which  was  the 
result  of  his  labors  was  translated  into  nearljr  all  the 
European  languages.  In  1874  Mr.  Hewitt  was 
elected  to  congress,  and  with  the  exception  of  one 
term  continued  to  serve  there  until  1886.  In  con- 
gress he  speedily  became  noted  for  his  practical  ideas 
and  common-sense  views.  Having  a  strong,  tendency 
toward  the  study  of  political  economy,  he  was  fre- 
quently a  speaker  on  subjects  connected  with  finance, 
labor,  and  the  development  of  the  national  resources. 
He  was  an  advocate  of  honest  legislation  without  re- 


gard to  party  service.  He  was  independent,  but 
never  radical.  His  honesty  of  political  purpose  was 
always  conceded.  In  regard  to  the  great  tariflf  ques- 
tion he  believed  in  and  sustained  measures  for  a 
limited  reform,  being  neither  a  free-trader  nor  a  pro- 
tectionist. In  1878  Mr.  Hewitt  was  the  leader  of  the 
twenty -"seven  democrats  in  congress,  who  voted 
against  the  attempt  to  repeal  the  specie  resumption 
act.  He  was  opposed  to  the  system  of  coinage  of 
the  silver  dollar,  and  predicted  the  results  which 
afterwards  followed.  Mr.  Hewitt  was  chairman  of 
the  democratic  national  committee  in  1876.  The 
proclamation  of  the  democrats  after  the  election,  to 
the  effect  that  they  had  carried  the  country,  was 
written  by  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  and  the  manuscript  of 
it  is  still  in  existence  with  marginal  notes  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Tilden.  During  that  crisis,  Mr. 
Hewitt  encouraged  the  boldest  action  in  regard  to 
the  situation.  Mr.  Tilden,  however,  was  timid,  and 
of  three  methods  of  settlement  which  were  placed 
before  him,  to  fight,  back  down  or  arbitrate,  he 
chose  the  latter,  and  this  of  course  controlled  Mr. 
Hewitt  as  his  instrument  in  congress  and  in  the 
party,  the  result  being  the  organization  of  the  elec- 
toral commission,  and  the  seating  of 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  in  the  presiden- 
tial chair.  In  October,  1886,  a  strong 
movement  was  made  on  the  part  of 
the  labor  organizations  of  New  York 
to  gain  possession  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, resulting  in  the  nomination  of 
Henry  George  for  mayor.  A  union 
was  effected  and  a  party  formed  of 
democrats  and  independents,  by  which 
Abram  S.  Hewitt  was  nominated  for 
mayor,  while  the  republicans  set  up 
the  name  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  as 
their  candidate.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
received  60,435  votes;  Henry  George, 
68,110,  and  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  90,553. 
Mr.  Hewitt  performed  his  new  duties 
with  his  customary  vigor  and  energy.  5^ 
Hewas  a  thorough-going  reformer.and 
kept  close  watch  of  the  acts  of  his 
subordinates.  He  aroused  the  ire 
of  the  Irish  by  refusing  to  raise  the 
Irish  flag  over  the  city  hall  on  tit.  Patrick's  day. 
This  was  done  by  Mr.  Hewitt  on  his  theory  that  the 
flag  of  no  other  people  should  be  raised,  except  as  a 
matter  of  especial  compliment,  upon  any  municipal 
or  national  building  in  the  country,  while  as  to  the 
flag  of  a  nation  which  had  no  political  existence,  he 
thought  there  ought  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
or  even  discussion.  From  the  close  of  his  term  as 
mayor  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hewitt  remained  practi- 
cally out  of  politics. 

FELCH,  Alpheus,  governor  of  Michigan,  was 
born  at  Limerick,  Me.,  Sept.  28,  1806.  His  grand- 
father, Abijah  Felch,was  a  soldier  of  the  revolution, 
and  having,  with  others,  received  a  grant  of  land 
between  the  Great  and  Little  Ossipee  rivers,  settled 
in  the  wilderness.  In  1821  he  became  a  student  at 
Phillips  Exeter  academy,  subsequently  entered  Bow- 
doin  college,  and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1827. 
He  at  once  began  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  Bangor,  Me.,  in  1830.  He  began  to 
practice  at  Houlton,  Me.,  but  in  1883,  owing  to  poor 
health,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  a  new  home.  He 
started  for  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  but  on  arriving  at  Cin- 
cinnati was  attacked  with  cholera,  and  on  his  re- 
covery determined  to  remove  to  Michigan.  He 
began  practice  at  Monroe,  but  in  1843  removed  to 
Ann  Arbor,  which  he  has  since  made  his  home.  He 
was  elected  to  the  first  legislature  in  1835  and  was 
re-elected  in  1836-37.  As  a  member  he  was  opposed 
to  the  wild-cat  banking  law  and  voted  against  it,- 
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Early  in  1838  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  bank  com- 
missioners, and  in  that  capacity  brought  to  light  and 
exposed  frauds,  and  had  the  guilty  parties  prose- 
cuted; in  many  cases  the  banks  were  closed.  In  1843 
he  was  appointed  auditor-general  of  the  state,  but 
held  the  position  only  a  few  weeks,  when  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court.  In  1845  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Michigan 
by  the  democrats.  In  1847  he 
was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  and  re- 
signed as  governor  March  4, 1847, 
when  his  senatorial  term  com- 
menced. He  served  six  years  as 
U.  S.  senator  and  was  four  years 
chairman  of  the  committee  on 
public  lands.  In  1853  he  was 
made  president  of  the  commis- 
sion appointed  to  adjust  the  Span- 
ish and  Mexican  land  claims  in 
California.  In  1856  he  returned 
to  Ann  Arbor  and  engaged  once 
more  in  his  law  practice.  He 
has  since  been  twice  the  dem- 
ocratic nominee  for  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  and  once  for 
governor.  For  many  years  he 
was  one  of  the  regents  of  the  state  university.  In 
the  spring  of  1879  he  was  appointed  Tappan  law  pro- 
fessor in  the  university,  a  position  he  held  with  honor 
until  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health. 
His  life  record  is  without  spot  or  blemish,  and  he  is 
a  fit  representative  of  that  noble  class  of  men  who 
were  the  pioneers  of  our  western  states. 

TANSLEY,  John  Oscroft,  surgeon,  was  born 
in  Basford,  Nottinghamshire,  Eng.,  Sept.  29,  1844, 
the  only  son  and  living  child  of  William  and  Miriam 
(Oscroft)  Tansley.  The  family  is  a  veiy  ancient 
one,  and  one  of  its  members,  John  by  name,  was 
knighted  by  Edward  II.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  from  that  date  to  this,  the  spelling  of  the  name 
has  not  been  changed.  The  family  crest  is  a  hand 
holding  a  branch  of  laurel.  "William  Tanslgr,  who 
was  engaged  as  a  hosiery  manufacturer  in  Notting- 
ham, Eng.,  was  induced  to  come  to  this  country, 
and  connect  himself  with  the  Enfield  manufacturing 
company,  at  Thompsonville,  Conn.  John  and  his 
mother  came  to  the  United  States 
one  year  later,  in  1847,  and  re- 
sided in  the  village  of  Scittico, 
in  the  town  of  Enfield.  He  at- 
tended the  village  school  until 
he  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
then  entered  Williston  seminary 
at  Easthampton,  Mass.  Subse- 
quently he  entered  the  Provi- 
dence conference  seminary  at 
East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  and  there 
studied  music  and  art.  In  1863 
he  entered  the  oflice  of  the  En- 
field manufacturing  company, 
and  remained  with  them  until 
1866,  when  his  health  broke  down 
as  a  result  of  too  close  application 
to  business  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent, and  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  engage  in  a  lighter  busi- 
ness. He  engaged  in  the  insurance 
business  in  the  states  of  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts,  with  offices  at  Montpelier  and 
Pittsfield.  In  1874  he  entered  the  College  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  in  New  York,  and  previous  to 
his  graduation  paid  especial  attention  to  the  diseases 
of  the  eye  and  ear,  under  the  direction  of  the  re- 
nowned oculist.  Dr.  C.  R.  Agnew.  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  medicine  from  the  College  of  physicians  and 


surgeons  in  1877,  and  was  immediately  elected  as- 
sistant surgeon  of  the  Manhattan  eye  and  ear  hos- 
pital. In  April  of  the  same  year  he  opened  an 
office  for  the  practice  of  his  specialty  in  New  York, 
and  has  remained  in  that  city  ever  since.  He  has 
been  surgeon  to  the  Northeastern  dispensary,  and 
physician  to  the  dispensary  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  at  present  is  assistant  to  the  Man- 
hattan eye  and  ear  hospital,  lecturer  to  the  New 
Y'"ork  city  board  of  education;  member  of  the  New 
York  county  medical  society,  of  the  Society  for  the 
protection  of  widows  and  orphans  of  medical  men, 
the  American  ophthalmological  society,  and  the 
American  otological  society.  He  is  author  of  a 
number  of  magazine  articles  on  the  subject  of  his 
specialty. 

MOKAN,  Thomas,  artist,  was  born  at  Bolton, 
Lancashire,  Eng.,  in  January,  1837.  He  is  the  sec- 
ond of  three  brothers  who  have  all  won  eminence  as 
paintei's.  Their  mother  was  English,  their  father 
of  Irish  extraction.  In  1844  the  family  crossed  the 
sea  and  settled  in  Philadelphia.  Here  he  attended 
the  public  schools,  and  was  for  two  years  with  a 
wood-engraver.  His  passion  for  art  was  early  shown; 
though  he  received  no  direct  instruction,  he  learned 
much  by  contact  with  arti.sts  (especially  James  Ham- 
ilton) and  study  of  their  works,  and  made  rapid 
progress,  confining  himself  for 
some  years  to  water-colors.  At 
twenty-three  he  turned  to  oils, 
beginning  with  a  scene  from 
Shelley's  • ' Alastor. "  In  1863  he 
went  to  England,  studied  Turn- 
er's works,  and  copied  many  of 
them  both  dn  oil  and  in  water- 
colors.  He  was  again  in  Europe, 
1866-71,  studying  the  masters 
in  France,  Italy,  Germany  and 
England.  Returning  in  1871, 
he  sought  American  subjects  of 
the  most  impressive  character. 
Joining  the  expeditions  of  Prof. 
Hayden in  1871,  and  Maj.  Powell 
in  1873,  he  made  the  sketches  for 
his  great  companion  pictures, 
"  The  Grand  Canon  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone" and  '  'The  Chasm  of  the 
Colorado."  These  were  bought 
by  Congress  for  $10,000  each,  and  are  now  in  the 
capitol  at  Washington.  A  visit  to  the  Yosemite  val- 
ley in  1873  resulted  in  a  series  of  water-color  sketches 
made  for  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  and  one  in  1874  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  great  picture  "  The  Mount- 
ain of  the  Holy  Cross."  Among  his  other  most 
notable  works  are:  "Ponce  de  Leon  in  Florida," 
"The  Pictured  Rocks  of  Lake  Superior,"  "The 
Last  Arrow,"  "  The  Ripening  of  the  Leaf,  "Dream- 
land," "The  Grpves  Were  God's  First  Temples," 
"  The  Conemaugh  in  Autumn,"  "  The  First  Step," 
"  The  Flight  into  Egypt,"  "  The  Remorse  of  Cain," 
"The  Children  of  the  Mountain,"  "  A  Storm  on 
the  Coast  of  Easthampton,"  and  "  The  Track  of  the 
Storm."  Many  of  his  subjects  are  taken  from  the 
far  West,  where  he  spent  his  vacations  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  early  came  into  demand  as  an  illus- 
trator of  books  and  magazines.  His  numerous  com- 
missions from  "  Scribner's "  (now  the  "Century") 
were  a  leading  cause  of  his  removal  from  Philadel- 
phia to  New  York.  For  some  time,  in  addition  to 
his  many  paintings  and  etchings,  he  designed  250 
illustrations  annually.  Some  of  his  finest  work  in 
this  department  is  in  the  holiday  editions  of  Long- 
fellow's "  Hiawatha  "  and  Whittier's  "Mabel  Mar- 
tin." Notable  alike  for  composition,  coloring,  ver- 
satility, industry  and  exuberant  imagination,  Mr. 
Moran  ranks  high  among  American  landscapists. 
He  became  an  academician  in  1884.     Of  late  years 
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he  has  given  much  attention  to  etching  on  copper. 
He  and  his  wife  are  fellows  of  the  British  society  of 
painter-etchers.  His  residence  is  at  Easthampton, 
Long  Island. 

COCKBELL,  Francis  Marion,  U.  S.  senator, 
was  born  in  Johnson  county,  Mo.,  Oct.  1,  1834.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  at  Chapel  Hill  col- 
lege, from  which  institution  he 
was  graduated  in  July,  1853. 
He  studied  law,  gained  admis- 
sion to  the  bar,  and  practiced 
with  distinguished  success  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  Though 
an  ardent  partisan,  he  never  held 
public  office  until  1875,  when, 
as  a  democrat,  he  was  elected 
TJ.  S.  senator  to  succeed  Carl 
Schurz.  He  was  re-elected  to 
the  senate  in  1881,  and  again  in 
1887,  his  third  term  expiring 
March  3,  1893.  As  a  senator  he 
has  attracted  attention  by  his 
services  on  the  committees  on 
appropriations  and  military  af- 
fairs, and  by  his  pronounced 
views  ou  the  tariff  and  mone- 
tary questions.  He  married  Anna  Ewing,  daughter 
of  Judge  Ephraim  Ewing,  of  Lexington,  Mo.,  and 
resides  at  Warrensburg,  in  that  state. 

READ,  George,  signer  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, was  born  inCecil  county,  Md.,Sept.l8,1733, 
the  son  of  John  Eead.  He  had  good  early  advantages; 
began  the  practice  of  law  at  Newcastle,  Del.,  in  1754; 
was  attorney-general  of  the  three  counties,  1763-74, 
and  a  member  of  the  provincial  assembly,  1765-76. 
He  predicted,  in  1765,  the  future  supremacy  of  Amer- 
ica in  manufactures;  as  a  king's  officer  early  called 
the  attention  of  the  British  government  to  the  results 
likely  to  follow  its  colonial  policy,  and  while  in  the 
assembly  drew  up  an  address  to  George  HI.,  which 
that  monarch  is  said  to  have  twice  perused.  He  was 
sent,  in  1774,  to  the  first  CoHtinental  congress,  where 
he  was  chairman  of  the  first  naval  committee,  1775-77, 
and  where  he  maintained  for  a  while  a  conservative 
position,  but  later  became  clear  and  positive  for  lib- 
erty. He  framed  the  constitution  of  his  own  state, 
presided  over  the  convention 
which  adopted  it  in  1776;  cod- 
ified the  Delaware  laws;  was 
vice-president  of  Delaware  in 
1777,  acting  as  pi'esident  or 
governor  for  nearly  a  year, 
while  Gov.  McKinly  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  British;  was  in  the 
legislature  in  1779-80;  U.  S. 
judge  of  the  court  of  appeals 
in  admiralty  cases  in  1783 ;  com- 
missioner in  a  boundary  dis- 
pute between  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  in  1785,  and  a 
member  of  the  Annapolis  con- 
vention of  1786,  as  well  as  of 
that  which  framed  the  federal 
constitution.  As  in  duty  bound, 
he  maintained  the  claim  of  the 
lesser  states  to  their  two  U.  S. 
senators  each.  He  was  sent  to 
the  senate  in  1789  and  1791,  but 
resigned  in  1793,  becoming  chief  justice  of  Delaware. 
He  was  a  man  of  pure  and  lofty  character,  and  has 
the  glory,  shared  by  only  two  others,  of  having  affixed 
his  signature  to  the  petition  of  the  first  congress  to 
George  HI.,  the  declaration  of  independence,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States— three  weighty 
documents.     His  "Life  and  Correspondence"  was 
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edited  by  W.  T.  Read  in  1870.  He  married,  in  1763, 
a  sister  of  George  Ross,  another  signer  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence.  Their  son,  George,  was  U.  8. 
district  attorney  for  Delaware,  1789-1809;  another 
son,  John,  was  U.  S.  agent-general.  George  Read, 
senior,  died  at  Newcastle,  Del.,  Sept.  21,  1798. 

STODDARD,  Richard  Henry,  poet,  was  born 
in  Hingham,  Mass.,  July  3,  1825.  His  father  was  a 
sea-captain,  and  was  lost  at  sea  when  Richard  was  a 
small  boy.  In  1835  he  went  with  his  mother,  who 
had  married  again,  to  New  York,  and  was  put  to 
work  at  the  trade  of  iron-moulding.  .  While  at  this 
employment,  he  spent  his  spare  time  reading  the  best 
literature,  especially  poetry.  He  began  early  to 
write  for  the  various  newspapers  and  magazines  of 
that  time,  and  from  the  first  his  verses  insured  him 
recognition  as  a  man  of  genius.  He  formed  intimate 
acquaintances  with  some  of  the  most  prominent  lit- 
erary men  of  the  day,  particularly  with  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, who  was  his  life-long  friend.  In  1849  he  pri- 
vately published  his  first  volume, ' '  Footprints, "  which 
he  afterward  suppressed.  His  second  volume  of 
poems,  "The  Castle  by  the  Sea,"  etc.  (Boston,  1853), 
was  a  riper  composition  than  ' '  Footprints, "  contain- 
ing several  fine  odes  and  songs  which  have  become 
classics.  The  next  year  he  published  "  Adventures 
in  Fairy-Land:  A  Bookof  Verses  for  Young  People." 
Desirous  of  escaping  the  har- 
assing demands  of  a  purely 
literary  life,  Mr.  Stoddard, 
through  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, obtained  in  1853  a 
position  in  the  custom  house, 
which  he  retained  until  1870. 
During  this  time  his  pen  was 
not  idle.  In  1857  he  brought 
out  another  child's  book, 
"Town  and  Country,  and 
The  Voices  in  the  Shells" 
(New  York).  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  year  by 
"Songs  of  Summer"  (Bos- 
ton), and  in  1860  by  "Life, 
Travels,  and  Books  of  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt," 
which  contained  an  intro- 
duction by  Bayard  Tay- 
lor,  and  was  reprinted  in 

London  in  1863.  In  1861  he  published  an  important 
work,  "The  Loves  and  Heroines  of  the  Poets,"  which 
brought  out  warm  commendations  from  the  press. 
Next  came  "The  King's  Bell,"  one  of  the  best  nar- 
rative poems  ever  written  by  an  American.  The 
story  is  told  in  pentameter  measure,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  epigrammatic  force  and  dramatic  quality 
(Boston,  1863;  London,  1864;  New  York,  1865). 
"The  Story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,"  a  poem  for 
children,  was  published  in  New  York  in  1864,  and 
"The  Children  in  the  Wood,"  also  in  verse  in  1865. 
In  the  same  year  came  out  his  "Abraham  Lincoln, 
an  Horatian  Ode,"  which,  though  not  up  to  the  level 
of  Dryden's  "Cromwell"  or  Marvel's  "  Charles  I.," 
is  yet  a  vigorous  and  impressive  composition.  "Put- 
nam the  Brave,"  with  illustrations  by  Alfred 
Fredricks,  came  out  in  a  popular  boy's  series  (1869), 
and  "The  Book  of  the  East,"  containing  much  of 
his  best  poetry,  in  1867.  After  leaving  the  custom 
house,  Mr.  Stoddard  became  confidential  clerk  to 
Gen.  Geo.  B.  McClellan,  which  position  he  held  for 
three  years.  During  this  period  he  revised  Rufus 
W.  Griswold's  "Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,"  en- 
larging it  with  a  supplement,  and  bringing  it  down 
to  date  (1873).  During  the  year  1874  he  held  the 
office  of  city  librarian  of  New  York.  In  this  year 
he  re-edited  Griswold's  "Female  Poets  of  America," 
and  the  "Bric-aBrac  Series,"  a  number  of  biog- 
raphies of   celebrated   literary  men   and   painters. 
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From  1860-70  Mr.  Stoddard  was  literary  reviewer 
of  the  "World,"  and  since  1880  has  held  the  same 
position  on  the  "  Mail  and  Express."  The  amount 
of  his  critical  work  has  been  large,  and  his  editorial 
labors  far-reaching.  Besides  the  works  mentioned 
he  has  edited:  "The  Last  Political  Writings  of  Gen. 
Nathaniel  Lyon"  (1861);  "John  Guy  Vassar's 
Twenty-One  Years  Around  the  World "  (1863) ; 
"  Melodies  and  Madrigals,  Mostly  from  the  Old 
English  Poets "  (1865),  and  a  number  of  annuals, 
monographs,  prefaces,  and  translations.  Worthy  of 
special  mention  are  his  monographs  on  William  Cul- 
len  Bryant  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  his  preface  to 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  "Light  of  the  World."  In  1890 
Mr.  Stoddard  issued  a  new  book  of  verse,  "The 
Lion's  Cub,  and  Other  Poems,"  which,  like  his  other 
volumes,  is  distinguished  by  originality  and  grace. 
As  a  lyrist  and  writer  of  odes,  Mr.  Stoddard  stands 
second  to  no  American  poet.  His  songs  have  the 
charming  simplicity  of  the  Elizabethan  poets,  and  a 
grace  peculiarly  his  own.  Some  of  his  odes,  as  "  The 
Hymn  to  the  Beautiful,"  "Spring,"  "Autumn," 
etc.,  are  characterized  by  an  affluent  fancy,  resem- 
bling Keats,  and  at  times  by  a  striking  sublimity. 
Some  of  his  blank  verse  has  a  chaste  grandeur  not 
seen  in  any  other  contemporary  poetry  of  its  kind, 
except  in  the  "Sohrab  and  Rustum"of  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  the  "  Idyls  of  the  King."  Among  the 
finest  of  Mr.  Stoddard's  blank -verse  poems  are 
"The  Fisher "  and  "Charon."  Mr.  Stoddard  resides 
in  New  York. 

CASTEB,  Lorenzo,  pioneer,  was  born  in  Rut- 
land, Vt. ,  about  1767.  He  emigrated  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Ezekiel  Hawley,  to  the  Western  reserve  in 
1796,  and  early  in  the  following  year  went  to  Cleve- 
land, which,  at  that  date,  had  only  one  or  two  other 
families  residing  within  its  limits.  The  little  colony 
was  soon  depleted  by  removals,  and  from  February, 
1799,  to  April,  1800,  the  Carters  were  the  only  white 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  In  1800  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  population,  and  in  1801  the  4th  of  July 
was  celebrated  by  a  ball  in  Mr.  Carter's  log-cabin. 
He  supported  his  family  by  keeping  an  inn  and  a 
ferry,  and  by  selling  hunting  supplies.  The  first 
vessel  launched  at  Cleveland,  the 
Zephyr,  a  sloop  of  thirty  tons,  was 
built  by  Carter,  and  he  erected  the 
first  warehouse,  and  the  first  frame 
house.  He  had  a  powerful  physique, 
a  generous  disposition,  and  an  active 
but  uncultivated  mind,  and  was  an 
unerring  marksman.  These,  with 
other  qualities,  made  him  the  most 
picturesque  and  influential  figure  in 
the  colony.  He  wa.s  the  umpire  of 
all  disputes,  and  the  chief  executor 
of  every  daring  and  diflicult  under- 
taking. "  Carter's  law,"  as  his  code 
was  called,  was  regarded  by  both 
white  and  red  men  with  great  resiject, 
and  it  continued  to  be  the  standard  for 
a  long  time  after  regular  courts  were  established  in 
Cleveland.  Hearing,  one  day,  that  a  farm-laborer 
had  left  the  colony  without  giving  an  adequate  reason. 
Carter  exclaimed,  "No  man  can  leave  this  town  in 
that  manner  !  "  and  saddling  his  hor.se,  overtook  the 
deserter,  covered  him  with  his  musket,  and  gave  him 
his  clioice  of  returning  or  of  receiving  its  contents. 
In  his  relations  with  the  Indians  he  was  equally 
rough  and  ready,  and  they  firmly  believed  him  to  be 
a  magician,  especially  after  he  had  overcome  and 
dispersed  with  a  poker,  snatched  from  the  hearth,  a 
party  of  nine  who,  half  intoxicated,  had  come  to  kill 
him  and  his  family.  To  Mr.  Carter's  tact  and  vigor 
the  settlements  of  northern  Ohio  were  largely  in- 
debted for  their  immunity  from  attacks  by  the  sav- 
ages, and  in  1804  he  was  chosen  a  major  in  the  mili- 
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tia.  Notwithstanding  many  faults  and  eccentricities, 
he  was  a  man  of  strong  parts,  and  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered for  his  services  to  a  struggling  commun- 
ity. In  his  later  life  he  farmed  lands  which  are  now 
within  the  city  limits,  and  died  at  his  home  Feb.  8, 
1814. 

SOUTHARD,  Milton  Isaiali,  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Perryton,  Licking  county,  O.,  Oct.  20,  1836, 
son  of  Isaiah  and  grandson  of  Abraham  Southard. 
T)ie  father  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
grandfather  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  related  to  Sam- 
uel L.  Southard,  U.  S.  senator  from  that  state.  The 
family  is  of  English  descent,  the 
first  in  America  being  Thomas 
Southard,  who  was  settled  at 
Hempstead,  L.  I.,  as  early  as 
1657.  The  grandfather,  Abra- 
ham Southard,  removed  to 
Washington  county,  Pa.,  was  a 
large  landholder,  and  filled  the 
office  of  sheriff.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Francis 
Hull  of  that  county,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  while  on 
an  expedition  down  the  Ohio 
river  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century.  In  1805  he  removed 
from  western  Pennsylvania  to 
Licking  county,  O.,  engaged  in 
farming,  and  there  continued 
to  reside  until  his  death  at  the 
great  age  of  ninety-six  years, 
having  retained  his  mental  faculties  and  bodily  ac- 
tivity to  the  end.  With  him  in  this  migration  west- 
ward was  his  young  son,  Isaiah  Southard,  father  of 
Milton  I.,  who  grew  up  under  the  hardy  influences 
of  that  early  pioneer  period,  and  who  was  a  man  of 
perseverance,  of  sound  judgment,  and  of  great  rec- 
titude of  character.  In  early  life  he  was  engaged  in 
the  blast  furnace  business,  and  later  in  agriculture, 
and  was  successful  in  all  his  enterprises.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1835,  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  James  and 
Achsah  (Stocksdale)  Parnell,  of  Irish  descent,  born 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  then  a  resident  of  Licking 
county,  O.  Milton  I.  Southard  obtained  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  in  the  common  schools,  fitted 
for  college  in  the  academy,  and  passed  through  a 
classical  course  at  Denison  university,  Granville,  0., 
graduating  in  1861.  He  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1863.  He  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Toledo,  O.,  but  soon  removed  to 
Zanesville,  in  the  same  state,  and  there  continued 
the  practice  with  his  brother,  Frank  H.  Southard, 
as  his  partner.  He  entered  at  once  upon  a  success- 
ful career  as  a  lawyer,  was  three  times  elected  pros- 
ecuting attorney  of  his  county,  and  was  soon  retained 
in  the  most  important  civil  causes  at  the  bar.  Mr. 
Southard  was  a  representative  from  the  Zanesville 
(O.)  district  in  the  forty-third,  forty -fourth  and  forty- 
fifth  congresses.  While  in  congress  he  established  a 
reputation  as  an  able  legislator,  a  skillful  debater,  and 
a  prudent  political  manager.  In  the  forty-fourth 
congre.ss  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
territories,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  on  re- 
vision of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
Jorty-fifth  congress  he  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  education  and  labor,  and  chairman  of 
the  important  ' '  select  committee  on  the  state  of  the 
law  respecting  the  ascertainment  and  declaration 
of  the  election  of  president  and  vice-president."  To 
obviate  the  evils  as  they  exist  in  the  present  system, 
growing  out  of  the  choice  of  presidential  electors  by 
a  bare  plurality  of  the  popular  vote,  and  residting 
in  the  establishment  of  a  few  decisive  "pivotal 
states,"  to  be  captured  by  unscrupulous  partisan  tac- 
tics, and  the  use  of  vast  sums  of  money,  Mr.  South- 
ard reported  from  his  committee  an  amendment  to 
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the  constitution,  which  provided  for  the  abolishment 
of  the  existing  presidential  electors  and  the  substitu- 
tion in  their  place  of  "  electoral  votes  "  in  each  state 
in  the  same  number  as  the  presidential  electors— 
these  electoral  votes  to  be  ascertained  by  a  direct 
popular  vote  in  each  state,  and  by  the  apportion- 
ment of  such  electoral  votes  among  the  respective 
candidates  in  proportion  to  the  popular  votes  cast 
for  them,  carrying  the  computation  to  three  decimal 
poiuts  for  sufflcient  accuracy.  This  amendment 
would  eliminate  the  pivotal  states  from  the  elections, 
for  under  it  many  thousand  popular  votes  would  be 
required  as  the  measure  of  even  one  electoral  vote, 
and  the  mere  plurality  could  not,  as  now,  secure  the 
entire  electoral  vote  of  any  state.  Mr.  Southard  ad- 
vocated this  amendment  in  a  speech  made  in  the 
house  on  the  14th  of  February,  1879,  in  which  he 
forcibly  portrayed  the  defects  of  the  present  system 
and  the  reforms  to  flow  from  the  change  proposed. 
His  speech  was  broad  and  statesmanlike,  and  at- 
tracted wide  attention.  In  1876  he  was  married  to 
Virginia,  daughter  of  Robert  Hamilton,  of  Newton, 
N.  J.,  who  was  a  lawyer,  speaker  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey assembly,  and  a  representative  in  congress  from 
that  state.  Mr.  Southard  removed  from  Zanesville, 
O.,  to  New  York  city  in  1881,  and  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  Gen.  Thomas  Ewing.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  firm  assumed  large  proportions,  and  fur- 
nished a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Southard's 
legal  talents.  His  success  has  been  due  not  alone  to 
his  clearness  and  force  as  a  forensic  orator,  but  also 
to  his  habit  of  patient  investigation  and  a  peculiar 
ability  to  readily  discern  the  practical  application  of 
the  facts  to  the  law  of  the  case.  He  has  a  summer 
residence  at  Newton,  N.  J.,  and  is  a  director  of  the 
Merchants'  national  bank  of  that  place.  He  is  a 
stockholder  in  the  Farmers'  bank  of  Marysville,  O., 
is  connected  with  several  other  corporations  as  di- 
rector, ofiicer  or  stockholder,  and  is  a  man  very  suc- 
cessful in  business  affairs.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  society  of  New  York,  and  one  of  its  vice-pres- 
idents. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Lawyers'  club, 
of  the  Twilight  club,  and  of  the  Society  of  medical 
jurisprudence  in  New  York. 

WASHBURN,  William  Drew,  senator,  was 
born  at  Livermore,  Me.,  Jan.  14,  1831,  and  in  his 
youth  lived  the  rugged  life  of  a  New  England  farm- 
er's son.  He  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  college 
in  1854,  after  which  he  read  law 
with  his  brother.  Gov.  Israel  Wash- 
burn, Jr. ,  of  Orono,  Me. ,  and  Chief 
Justice  Peters,  of  Bangor.  In  the 
spring  of  1857  he  went  West,  and 
locating  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 
although  his  later  experience  was 
rather  in  the  line  of  business  and 
political  life.  His  first  office  after 
removing  to  Minnesota  was  that 
of  U.  8.  surveyor-general  of  Min- 
nesota, which  he  held  from  1861 
to  1865,  under  President  Lin- 
coln's appointment.  The  cali- 
bre of  his  business  enterprise 
can  be  gauged  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  agent  of  the 
Minneapolis  mill  company,  an 
organization  controlling  the  gi-eat  water  power  at  the 
falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  was  the  first  to  improve 
this  great  water  power,  which  has  made  Minneapo- 
lis such  a  manufacturing  centre.  He  was  the  pro- 
jector, and  for  a  long  time  president,  of  the  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Louis  railway,  which  was  built  under 
his  direction.  He  also  inspired  the  building  of  the 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  railway 
from  Minneapolis  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  westerly 


from  Minneapolis  for  about  300  miles  through  Min- 
nesota into  Dakota.  He  was  president  of  this  enter- 
prise from  its  inception  until  800  miles  had  been 
built  and  he  had  been  elected  to  the  senate,  when  he 
resigned  the  presidency  and  retired  from  active  man- 
agement. Mr.  Washburn  was  a  member  of  the 
Minnesota  legislature  in  1858  and  1871,  and  served 
in  the  forty-sixth,  forty-seventh  and  forty-eighth 
congresses  from  1879  to  1885,  and  was  elected  to 
the  U.  ^.  senate  in  1889.    He  resides  in  Minneapolis. 

DEAIT,  Julia,  actress,  was  born  in  Pleasant 
Vallej^  N.  Y.,  July  32,  1830.  Her  mother  was  a 
well-known  actress,  and  her  father  a  manager  of  re- 
pute. She  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
when  she  was  eleven  years  of  age  as  Lady  Ellen,  in 
the  "Lady  of  the  Lake."  In  1845  she  appeared  at 
the  Bowery  theatre,  New  York,  as  Julia,  in  "The 
Hunchback,"  and  for  a  fortnight  was  greeted  with 
audiences  that  tested  the  capacity  of  the  theatre. 
Her  reception  in  Philadelphia,  whither  she  went 
from  New  York,  was  equally  cordial  and  for  a 
number  of  years  she  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  profit- 
able stars  of  the  time.  In  1855 
she  became  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Hayne,  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
the  son  of  Senator  Hayne,  and 
in  the  following  year  visited 
California,  where  she  remained 
for  a  year,  and  where  she  re- 
ceived a  genuine  ovation.  Re- 
turning to  the  East,  she  traveled 
as  a  star  for  several  years,  and 
then  revisited  California.  Her 
union  with  Dr.  Hayne  proved 
an  unhappy  one,  and  she  se- 
cured a  divorce  from  him  in 
1866.  Soon  after,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  James  Cooper.  Feeble 
health  and  failing  powers  made 
the  closing  days  of  her  life 
gloomy  and  troubled  ones.  She 
fulfilled  her  last  engagement  in  New  York  in  Octo- 
ber, 1867.  She  possessed  beauty  and  talent  in  an 
uncommon  degree,  and  in  her  earlier  years  and  the 
flush  of  her  powers,  she  was  the  ideal  Parthenia 
and  Juliet  of  her  time.  In  her  last  years  she  was 
most  frequently  seen  in  "The  Woman  in  White  " 
and  "Married,  Not  Mated."  She  died  on  March 
6,  1869. 

BIPIiEY,  Eoswell  Sabine,  IT.  S.  A.  and  C. 
S.  A.,  was  born  in  Worthington,  Franklin  county, 
O.,  March  14,  1833,  nephew  of  Gen.  James  W.  Rip- 
ley. He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1843; 
was  assigned  to  the  3d  artillery;  served  through  the 
war  with  Mexico,  at  first  under  Gen.  Taylor,  and 
then  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Pillow;  took  part  in  most 
of  the  battles  from  Monterey  to  the  taking  of  the 
capital  city,  and  was  brevetted  captain  and  major  for 
gallantry  at  Cerro  Gordo  and  Chapultepec.  He  was 
in  Florida  in  1849,  and  in  1853  left  the  army  and  set- 
tled at  Charleston,  S.  C,  his  wife's  home;  here  he 
went  into  business,  and  was  an  officer  of  the  militia. 
He  directed  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  in  April, 
1861,  became  a  brigadier-general,  and  for  a  year 
held  a  command  in  his  adopted  state.  In  1863  he 
took  part  in  the  defence  of  Richmond,  and  in  the 
battles  near  that  city  and  in  Maryland,  receiving  a 
wound  at  Antietam.  In  1863  he  had  charge  of  the 
defence  of  Charleston,  and  after  its  fall  went  again 
to  Virginia,  serving  under  Gen.  Lee  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  After  that  he  went  to  Europe,  spent  some 
years  in  Paris,  but  later  resumed  business  at  Charles- 
ton. He  wrote  a  "History  of  the  War  with  Mex- 
ico "  (3  vols.,  1849).  He  died  in  New  York  March 
36,  1887. 
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SXIMNEB,  Charles,  U.  S.  senator,  was  bom  in 
Boston,  Jan.  6,  1811.  His  ancestor,  William  Sum- 
ner, settled  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1635.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  school,  and  at  Harvard, 
graduating  from  the  college  in  1830,  and  from  the 
law  school  in  1833.  The  next  year  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  6.  S. 
Hillard,  but  his  chief  laurels  were  to  be  won  in  other 
fields.  From  December, 
1837,  to  May,  1840,  he  was 
in  France,  England,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  continuing 
his  studies,  and  meeting 
almost  every  person  of 
note.  Independent  in  for- 
tune as  in  mind,  he  gave 
his  attention  to  large  sub- 
jects, and  made  no  haste 
to  be  famous.  His  edition 
of  Vesey's  "Equity  Re- 
ports, "  begun  in  1844,  was 
interrupted  by  illness,  but 
his  work  includes  vols.  1 
to  4,  6,  and  13  to  30.  His 
first  public  appearance  of 
note,  and  the  real  com- 
mencement of  his  public 
life,  was  as  city  orator 
of  Boston,  July  "4,  1845; 
this  address  on  "The Tnie 
Grandeur  of  Nations," 
caused  a  sensation  by  de- 
nouncing war.  His  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at  Har- 
vard, Aug.  27,  1846,  "The  Scholar,  the  Jurist,  the 
Artist,  and  the  Philanthropist,"  included  the  sub- 
stance of  previous  tributes  to  Pickering  and  Chief 
Justice  Story,  with  the  addition  of  Allston  and  Chan- 
ning.  Four  weeks  later  he  attacked  slavery  at  the 
whig  state  convention.  In  January,  1847,  he  argued 
before  the  state  supreme  court  against  the  validity 
of  enlistments  for  the  Mexican  war,  and  soon  after, 
at  Faneuil  hall,  denounced  the  war.  In  this  year  he 
was  very  active;  his  paper  read  Jan.  17th  before  the 
Mercantile  Library  association,  on  "White  Slavery 
in  the  Barbary  States,"  his  speech  of  June  18th  be- 
fore the  Prison  Discipline  society  in  Tremont  temple, 
his  address,  "Fame  and  Glory,"  before  the  literary 
societies  of  Amherst  college,  Aug.  11th,  and  his 
speech  in  the  whig  state  convention  at  Springfield, 
Sept.  29th,  advanced  his  fame.  In  1848  he  addressed 
the  mass  meeting  convened  at  Worcester  to  form  a 
Free-soil  party,  June  28th;  delivered  an  oration  on 
"The  Law  of  Human  Progress"  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  of  Union  college,  July  25th;  spoke  at 
the  meeting  held  in  Faneuil  hall,  Aug.  22d,  to  ratify 
Van  Buren's  nomination,  and  was  a  Free-soil  candi- 
date for  congress.  In  1849  he  spoke  upon  "The 
War  Systems  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations" 
before  the  American  Peace  society,  May  28th,  at  the 
Free-soil  convention  Sept.  12th,  and  before  the  state 
supreme  court  against  the  constitutionality  of  sep- 
arate schools  for  colored  children,  Dec.  4th  In 
1850  he  attacked  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  and  was 
surprised  by  Whittier's  hint  of  a  coming  election  to 
the  senate:  in  reply,  he  saidthat  he  desired  no  oiBce 
and  doubted  his  fitness  for  political  life.  His  elec- 
tion, Apr.  24,  1851,  free  from  any  pledges,  in  suc- 
cession to  Webster,  he  regarded  as  "  an  imposition 
of  new  duties  and  labors  in  a  field  which  I  never 
selected,  and  to  which  I  do  not  in  the  least  incline." 
Yet,  in  that  uncoveted  position,  he  was  to  win  a 
fame  that  has  few  parallels,  to  contribute  as  power- 
fully as  any  man  to  the  advancement  of  the  ideas  to 
which  he  was  wedded,  to  the  suppression  of  the  evil 
he  hated,  and  to  the  history  of  the  land  he  loved. 
He  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  Dec.  1,  1851,  to  make 
his  maiden  speech  there  Jan.  10,  1852.     Feeling  his 


way  cautiously  at  first,  and  driven  by  no  itch  for 
notoriety,  he  soon  became  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
slave  power,  and  the  best  hated  man  in  Washington. 
On  May  26,  1852,  presenting  a  memorial  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Friends  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  he 
used  the  expression,  "Freedom  is  national,  slavery 
sectional."  Another  memorable  utterance  was  that 
of  Aug.  26th.  At  home  he  took  part  in  the  Free- 
soil  state  convention  at  Lowell,  in  September,  1852, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  revise  the 
•state  constitution  in  May,  1853.  His  great  speech 
of  Feb.  21,  1854,  against  the  abrogation  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  was  widely  read,  and  did  much 
alike  to  quicken  the  northern  conscience,  and  to  fire 
the  southern  heart.  Prof.  Henry  called  it  "tran- 
scendently  noble."  On  May  25lh  he  presented 
twenty-five  remonstrances  from  New  England  clergy- 
men against  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  The  threats 
against  him  now  grew  so  loud  that  friends  advised 
him  to  leave  the  capital.  Disregarding  personal 
danger,  he  returned  to  the  charge  in  speeches  of 
June  23d,  June  28th,  July  31st,  and  again  Feb.  33, 
1855.  His  sympathizers  in  congress  were  very  few, 
his  enemies  numei-ousand  bitter;  but  he  was  address- 
ing a  wider  audience.  Meantime  he  spoke  in  the 
convention  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Sept.  7,  1854,  be- 
foi'e  the  Boston  mercantile  library  Nov.  15,  1854,  on 
the  "Position  and  Duties  of  the  Merchant,"  and  at 
the  Metropolitan  theatre.  New  York,  on  the  "Ne- 
cessity, Practicality,  and  Dignity  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Enterprise."  In  the  senate,  May  19  and  20,  1856, 
came  his  speech  on  "The  Crime  Against  Kansas," 
of  which  Whittier  wrote,  "Thy  best:  enough  for 
immortality."  The  South  felt  differently.  Two  days 
later,  as  Sumner  sat  writing  at  his  desk,  the  senate 
not  being  in  session,  he  was  assaulted  by  Preston  S. 
Brooks,  a  representative  fi-om  South  Carolina,  and 
received  injuries  from  which  he  never  entirely  re- 
covered. The  occurrence  caused  profound  agitation 
in  the  North,  and  did  much  to  crystallize  the  slowly 
forming  sentiment  which  was  four  years  later  to  rule 


the  country.  Dr.  Holmes,  at  a  dinner  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts medical  society,  proposed  the  toast,  "The 
surgeons  of  Washington.  God  grant  them  wisdom, 
for  they  are  dressing  the  wounds  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire, and  of  uncounted  generations."  Another  feel- 
ing prevailed  at  the  capital.  A  banner  carried  in  a 
procession  there  bore  the  inscription,  ' '  Sumner  and 
Kansas:  let  their,  bleed. "  Disabled  and  helpless  the 
injured  senator  was  conveyed  to  Boston.  He  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  derive  much  pleasure  from  his 
almost  unaoimous  re-election  in  January,  1857,  nor 
from  the  degree  of  LL.D.  soon  after  conferred  by 
Harvard.  In  March  he  went  to  France,  and  six 
times  endured  the  torture  of  the  moxa  without  anses- 
thetics.  After  a  long  and  weary  convalescence  he  re- 
turned in  1859,  and  resumed  his  seat  Dec.  5th.  On 
June  4,  1860,  he  delivered  another  speech  concern- 
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ing  Kansas,  which  the  Chicago  "Tribune"  called 
probably  the  most  masterly  argument  against  hu- 
man bondage  ever  made,"  but  which  the  Albany 
"Argus"  thought  no  one  could  read  "without  a 
contempt  for  the  author."  Four  days  later  an  at- 
tempt upon  his  life  was.  frustrated  by  a  bodyguard 
of  friends.  Within  the  next  month  or  two  he  spoke 
at  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York,  and  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts republican  convention,  Worcester.  In 
less  than  a  year  the  scene  had  changed,  and  he  was 
as  much  honored  in  Washington  as  he  had  been  de- 
tested. He  became  chairman  of  the  senate  commit- 
tee of  foreign  affairs  in  April,  1861,  and  took  an 
active  part  throughout  the  war,  urging  immediate 
emancipation,  employment  of  negro  soldiers,  and 
confiscation  of  Confederate  property.  Prominent 
among  his  later  speeches  are  those  at  Cooper  Insti- 
tute, Nov.  27,  1861,  for  emancipation;  in  the  senate, 
on  the  Trent  affair,  Jan.  9,  1862;  on  the  bill  to  abol- 
ish slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  March  31st; 
on  that  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Haiti  and 
Siberia,  Apr.  23d,  and  next  day  on  that  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade;  at  Cooper  Institute,  Sept. 
10,  1863,  "Our  Present  Perils  from  England  and 
France;"  Apr.  8,  1864,  "  No  Property  in  Man ;"  Apr. 
27th,  favoring  a  national  currency;  Apr.  30th  6n 
the  civil  service;  June,  on  the  Freedmen's  bureau; 
his  eulogy,  on  Lincoln  in  Music  hall,  Boston,  June  1, 
1865,  speeches  on  Wilson's  "Equality  bill,"  Decem- 
ber, 1865,  February  and  March,  1866;  on  the  negro's 
right  to  vote  in  the  North,  July  12,  1867;  for  equal 
suffrage,  Feb.  3,  1869;  and  on  the  San  Domingo 
treaty,  March  27,  1871.  He  was  re-elected  in  1863 
and  1869,  but  his  latter  years  were  not  the  happiest 
or  most  glorious  of  his  life:  the  bludgeon  of  Brooks 
had  left  permanent  effects,  and  with  the  ending  of 
American  slavery  his  occupation  was  gone.  He 
took  part  in  the  proceedings  to  impeach  President 
Johnson,  and  was  not  on  good  tei-ms  with  Grant. 
His  horror  of  war  found  extreme  expression  in  a 
resolution,  Dec.  18,  1873,  to  suppress  the  names  of 
battles  in  the  great  conflict,  which  called  forth  the  cen- 
sure of  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  Oct.  27,  1866, 
he  married  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hooper;  they  were  soon  sep- 
arated and  divorced.  May  10,  1873.  Toward  the  last 
he  was  a  solitary  figure,  whose  infirmities  were  con- 
doned in  view  of  his  great  virtues,  services,  and  suf- 
ferings. Few  men  have  equaled  him  in  the  combi- 
nation of  wide  and  elegant  scholarship,  splendid 
oratorical  powers,  consistent  purity  in  public  and 
private  life,  lofty  independence,  unbending  and  un- 
wavering resolution,  and  fearless,  disinterested,  life- 
long devotion  to  his  principles.  Two  volumes  of 
his  "Orations  and  Speeches"  appeared  in  1850,  two 
of  "Speeches  and  Addresses "  in  1856,  "Memoir  and 
Letters  of  Charles  Sumner,"  written  by  his  literary 
executor,  Edward  L.  Pierce,  two  volumes,  1877,  ex- 
tending only  to  1845,  and  his  complete  works  in  fif- 
teen volumes,  issued  1870,  1883;  and  his  "Life  and 
Services,"  by  Charles  Edwards  Lester  (1874),  E.  Na- 
son  (1874),  and  D.  Harsha  (1874).  He  died  in  Wash- 
ington March  11,  1874. 

FINCH,  Asahel,  lawyer  and  philanthropist, 
was  born  in  Genoa,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  14, 
1809.  His  grandfather  Finch  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  in  Wyoming  Valley,  Pa.,  and  a  victim  of  the 
Indian  massacre  in  1778.  His  educational  advan- 
tages were  limited  to  the  common  school  and  local 
academy  of  Genesee  county,  N.  Y.  In  1830  he  mar- 
ried Mary  De  Forest  Bristol,  and  went  to  Michigan 
where  he  followed  mercantile  pursuits  for  three 
years.  In  1834  he  began  the  study  of  law  with 
Orange  Butler  at  Adrian,  and  four  years  later  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1839  he  removed  to  Wis- 
consin and  made  Milwaukee  his  home.  In  1843  he 
formed  a  copartnership  with  Wm.  Pitt  Lynde,  which 
continued  over  forty  years,  and  was  only  dissolved 
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by  the  death  of  Mr.  Finch.   In  1857  B.  K.  Miller  and 
H.  M.  Finch  became  members  of  the  firm  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  Finches,  Lynde  &  Miller. 
The  duties  and  responsibilities  incident  to  his  pro- 
fession did  not  prevent  Mr.  Finch  from  promptly 
discharging  other  obligations  that  were  laid  upon 
him  as  a  citizen  of  the  city  and 
state.     When  he  settled  in  Mil- 
waukee in  1839,  Wiscons'in  was 
a  frontier  territory,  and  every- 
thing pertaining  to  a  civilized 
community  and  statehood  was 
in  embryo.     In  politics  he  was 
a  whig,  and  adhered  to  that 
party  until  it  was  dissolved  af- 
ter the  defeat  of  Gen.  Winfield 
Scott,  in  1853.    He  aided  in  the 
formation   of    the    republican 
party,  and  supported  John  0. 
Fremont  for  president  in  1856. 
When  Mr.  Finch  settled  in  Wis- 
consin, religious  societies  were 
to  be  oi'gamzed  out  of  the  dis- 
cordant elements  usually  found 
in  a  new  country.     Churches 
were  to  be  built  with  the  scanty 
funds  gathered  by  the  contri- 
bution box,  and  the  slow  and 
tedious  process  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great 
commonwealth  was  commenced.     In   all  this  pio- 
neer work  Asahel  Finch  took  a  prominent  part. 
His  religious  zeal  was  not  confined  to  his  own  de- 
nomination, but  overflowed  into  other  sects  when 
he  could  benefit  his  fellow-men.     In  the  days  of 
slavery  he  rendered  aid  to  many  who  never  heard  his 
name.     His  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Finch  Papendiek, 
the  last  of  the  line,  survived  him.     He  died  in  1883. ' 
WEAVER,  John  G.,  was  born  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  Nov.  35,  1813,  the  son  of  Benjamin  Weaver, 
who  was  born  in  Newport  in  1780,  and  of  his  wife, 
Hannah  Briggs,  daughter  of  Joseph  Briggs  of  the 
same  place.     John's  grandfather  was  Perry  Weaver, 
who  settled  in  Newport  about  the  year  1740,  and  his 
grandmother  was  Rebecca  Goddard  of  the  same 
place.     Mr.  Weaver  received  his  education  at  the 
common  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  industrial  traditions  of  his 
family,  learned  the  business  of 
hat-making.     He  subsequent- 
ly engaged  in  the  livery  busi- 
ness, became  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Providence  mail 
and  stage  line,  and  for  many 
years  was  one  of  the  managers 
of  this  enterprise.    But  his  ac- 
tive mind  conceived  a  larger 
undertaking,  and  in  1843  he  be- 
came proprietor  of  the  Ocean 
House,  which  has  a  national 
reputation.     When  Newport 
was  incorporated  as  a  city,  Mr. 
Weaver  became  one  of  its  al- 
dermen, and  for  fifteen  years  he 
was  actively  engaged  as  a  mem  - 
ber  of  one  or  the  other  of  its 
municipal  bodies.  He  was  orig- 
inally a  whig  in  politics,  and  subsequently  became  a 
republican,  representing  his  district  in  the  state  legis- 
lature in  1863-64.     In  religious  belief  he  is  a  Unitar- 
ian, and  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Channing  Memorial  church  at  Newport.     In  1832 
Mr.  Weaver  married  Susan,  daughter  of  Ray  and 
Sarah  Bliven  of  Newport,  and  has  three  children,  a 
son,  John  G.,  being  associated  with  his  father  as  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Ocean  House,  Newport,  and 
the  Everett  House,  New  York  city. 
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FEBEINS,  Bishop  W.,  senator,  was  bom  in 
Rochester,  Lorain  county,  O.,  Oct.  18,  1841.  He 
attended  Knox  academy  at  Galesburg,  IlL,  for  a 
short  time,  read  law  at  Ottawa,  111.,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  commenced  practice  there  in  1867. 
He  served  four  years  as  a  soldier  in  the  Union  array, 
going  out  as  sergeant  in  the  83d 
Illinois  infantry,  and  was  adju- 
tant and  captain  of  the  16th  U.  S. 
colored  infantry  for  two  years 
and  six  months.  He  was  attor 
ney  of  Labette  county,  Kan.,  in 
1869,  was  elected  probate  judge 
of  the  county  in  1870,  and  again 
in  1872.  In  February,  1873,  he 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  elev- 
enth judicial  district  of  Kansas, 
and  in  November  of  the  same 
year  was  elected  for  the  unex- 
pired term.  He  was  re-elected 
in  November,  1874,  and  again  in 
November,  1878,  holding  the  oflHce 
for  nearly  ten  years.  Judge  Per- 
kins was  elected  congressman-at- 
large  from  Kansas  in  1883,  se- 
curing the  nomination  after  an 
obstinate  struggle  with  three  ri- 
vals in  the  state  convention,  and 
so  well  did  he  please  his  constit- 
uents that  he  was  re-elected  for  the  three  succeeding 
terms,  but  the  combined  vote  of  the  farmers'  alii 
ance  and  the  democrats  defeated  him  in  1880.  While 
serving  in  the  house  of  representatives  Congressman 
Perkins  earned  the  name  of  being  a  faithful  and  able 
member,  with  a  great  capacity  for  work.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  U.  S.  senate  by  Gov.  Humphrey  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Senator 
Plumb. 

CLARK,  Abraham,  signer  ot  the  declaration 
of  independence,  was  born  near  Elizabethtown,  N.  J., 
Feb.  15,  1726.  Brought  up  on  a  farm  and  allowed 
his  own  way  in  childhood,  he  became  a  surveyor 
and  real-estate  agent,  and  did  much  otfice  business 
in  the  way  of  deeds  and  mortgages.  Though  never 
admitted  to  the  bar,  Clark  mastered  the  rudiments 
of  law,  became  general  adviser,  and  was  called  "the 
poor  mau's  comiselor. "  Among  his  offices  under 
tlie  king  were  those  of  sheriff  of  Essex  county  and 
clerk  of  the  New  Jersey  a.ssembly.  A  warm  and 
inflexible  patriot,  he  was  on  the  committee  of  safety, 
and  in  June,  1776,  was  sent  to 
congress,  where  he  sat  until  1778, 
and  from  1780  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  His  two  sons  entered 
the  army,  were  made  prisoners, 
confined  in  the  Jersey  prison 
ship,  and  subjected  to  sufferings 
which  made  a  deep  and  perma- 
nent impression  on  their  father's 
mind.  He  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Jersey  legisla- 
ture, 1783-87,  and  of  such  great 
repute  at  home  that  his  neigh- 
bors supposed  him  to  be  the  au- 
thor ot  all  that  was  done  there, 
whether  he  had  approved  it  or 
not.  He  attended  the  Aimapolis 
convention  of  1786;  was  elected 
to  that  which  framed  the  U.  S. 
constitution,  but  is  said  to  have 
been  ill  at  the  time;  was  again  a 
member  of  the  Continental  congress  during  its  last 
two  sessions,  1787-88;  a  commissioner  to  settle  the 
accounts  of  his  state  with  the  new  federal  govern- 
ment in  1789,  and  a  member  of  the  second  and  third 
U  S.  congresses,  1791-94.  Smarting  under  the  mem- 
ory ot  old  oppressions  and  cruelties,  he  mtrodaced. 
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early  in  1794,  a  resolution  to  suspend  all  relations 
with  England  until  every  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783 
should  be  carried  out;  this  was  passed  in  the  house, 
and  narrrowly  defeated  in  the  senate.  He  died  of  a 
sunstroke  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  Sept.  15,  1794. 

HOLIiS,  George  Charles,  educator  and  clergy 
man,  was  born  in  Darmstadt,  Germany,  Feb.  26, 
1824,  of  an  old  and  highly  respected  family.  His 
father  served  in  the  German  war  of  liberation 
against  Napoleon,  and  was  afterward  appointed  su 
perintendent  of  governmental  charities  for  Darmstadt 
and  the  province  of  Starkenburg.  The  son  was  edu- 
cated in  the  excellent  schools  of  his  native  city.  The 
practical  bent  of  his  mind  led  him  to  seek  a  scientific 
rather  than  a  classical  education,  and,  in  order  to. 
perfect  himself,  he  entered  the  ficole  polytechnique, 
Strasburg.  It  was  here  that  his  religious  sympathies 
were  first  kindled,  and  he  became  imbued  with  a 
strong  desire  to  alleviate  the  suflferings  of  humanity. 
Against  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  left  school,  and 
volunteered  his  services  as  an  assistant  to  Inspector 
Becker,  the  head  of  the  Neuhof  institution,  a  well- 
known  house  of  refuge,  six  miles  south  of  Strasburg, 
and  thus  began  the  career  in  which  he  afterward 
attained  such  prominence.  Meanwhile  the  experi- 
ment of  the  Rauhe  haus,  near  Hamburg,  had 
been  going  on  for  ten  years,  and  this  he  watched 
with  great  interest,  and  was  powerfully  attracted  by 
the  plan  of  a  brotherhood  of  Christian  workers.  In 
1846  he  decided  to  enter  it,  and  was  brought  in 
contact  with  Johann  Heinrich 
Wichern,  one  of  the  remarkable 
men  of  the  time,  who  had  a  de 
termining  influence  upon  his 
whole  future  life.  Wichern, 
in  1833,  had  established  that 
most  celebrated  of  German 
houses  of  refuge,  the  Rauhe 
haus,  and  a  few  years  later  in- 
troduced into  it  what  has  since 
become  so  famous  —  the  fam- 
ily system,  which  consisted  in 
the  division  of  the  inmates  in- 
to families  of  from  twelve 
to  twenty  in  number,  each  in 
a  separate  building  under  the 
care  of  one  or  more  of  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Rauhe  haus. 
These  brothers  were  young 
men  of  approved  habits  and  ability,  who  had  freely 
devoted  themselves  to  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate. 
During  the  great  famine  ot  1849,  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment applied  to  Wichern  to  take  charge  of  the 
temporary  governmental  charities  in  the  province  of 
upper  Silesia,  and  Holls,  though  only  twenty-four 
years  old,  was  selected  as  the  chief  of  those  sent. 
He  established  four  orphanages,  which  contained 
over  4,000  children,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his 
efforts  to  relieve  the  sufferers  in  the  most  disastrous 
famine  of  this  century  upon  the  Continent.  In  1851 
he  decided  to  emigrate  to  America.  He  settled  in 
Pomeroy,  O.,  and  engaged  in  teaching  with  great 
success.  In  1855  he  was  called  to  organize  a  large 
orphan  asylum,  to  be  established  at  Zelienople,  But- 
ler county,  Pa. ,  and  the  first  Lutheran  orphan  asy- 
lum established  in  this  country.  In  1866  the  Wart- 
burg  orphan  farm  school,  near 'Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
was  estabhshed.  Meanwhile,  having  entered  the  min- 
istry, he  had  risen  to  a  commanding  position  in  the 
Lutheran  church  and  was  called  upon  to  organ- 
ize the  new  institution.  This  he  did,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a.ssistants,  whom  he  imbued  with 
his  own  spirit,  and  the  Wartburg  school  was  the  best 
example  of  his  practical  work  of  charity.  He  al- 
ways advised  the  naturalization  of  German  immi- 
grants. He  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  religious 
journals  of  his  church  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
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secretarj;  for  foreign  correspondence  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cliristian  commission.  He  was  a  great  reader, 
thinker,  scholar,  and  philanthropist,  whose  first 
thought  was  the  alleviation  of  misery  on  every  hand. 
A_  collection  of  his  principal  papers,  sermons,  and 
addresses  is  in  preparation,  and  a  "Memoir,"  by 
Henry  Barnard,  LL.D.,  of  Hartford,  has  been  pub- 
lished. He  died  Aug.  13,1886,  at  Mount  Vernon,N.  Y. 
FITIiEB,  Edwin  Henry,  manufacturer,  ex- 
mayor  of  Philadelphia  and  president  of  the  Union 
league  of  that  city,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  Dec. 
2,  1825.  son  of  William  Fitler,  a 
prominent  tanner  and  leather 
dealer.  After  leaving  school  he 
entered  the  law-offlce  of  Charles 
E.  Lex,  with  whom  he  remained 
four  years,  and  in  the  meantime 
gave  close  attention  to  convey- 
ancing. The  knowledge  gained 
during  this  period  of  his  life  was 
of  great  assistance  to  him  in  his 
future  career  as  a  remarkably 
successful  business  man,  as  in 
forty  years  of  experience  he  has 
never  been  involved  in  a  single 
litigation.  Having  a  marked 
predilection  for  mechanical  pur- 
suits and  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing, he  abandoned  the 
law  and  entered  the  employ  of 
George  J.  Weaver,  of  Philadel- 
phia, proprietor  of  cordage  works, 
which  were  established  in  1817.  After  two  years 
of  diligent  and  faithful  work,  he  mastered  the  de- 
tails of  the  business,  and  showed  such  commendable 
enterprise  that  he  was  admitted  as  a  partner  in  1848, 
at  the  age  of  twenty -three.  He  secured  the  intro 
duction  of  improved  labor-saving  machinery,  some 
of  which  was  the  product  of  his  own  invention,  and 
thus  rapidly  increased  the  amount  of  business  and 
advanced  the  reputation  of  the  firm.  In  1859  he 
purchased  the  interest  of  his  partner,  and  the  firm 
became  Edwin  H.  Fitler  &  Co.  They  have  since 
gradually  enlarged  their  capacity  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  kinds  of  ropes,  manila  cordage,  cables 
and  binder-twine,  until  their  plant  covers  an  area  of 
twenty  acres  at  Bridesburg,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  is 
$2,500,000.  The  manufactured  product  of  this  im 
mense  establishment  has  been  increased  from  fifty 
tons  per  annum  to  10,000  tons  in  1892.  The  firm  of 
Edwin  H.  Fitler  &  Co.,  now  composed  of  the  senior 
proprietor  and  his  two  enterprising  sons,  Edwin  H. 
Fitler,  Jr.,  and  William  W.  Fitler,  on  account  of 
the  vast  extent  of  their  business,  is  known  all  over 
the  civilized  world,  and  their  industry  is  a  leading 
one  in  the  greatest  manufacturing  city  cf  America. 
Taking  an  active  interest  in  the  material  welfare  of  his 
employees,  Mr.  Fitler  has  won  their  highest  esteem 
and  respect,  so  that  many  of  them  have  remained  with 
him  forty-five  years.  On  account  of  his  sterling 
integrity,  remarkable  energy,  keen  business  fore- 
sight and  great  success  in  every  enterprise  with 
which  he  has  been  connected,  he  has  risen  to 
prominence  and  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  1875-76  he  was  a  member  of  the  Centen- 
nial board  of  finance,  and  by  his  efforts  did  most 
eflicient  service  toward  making  the  exhibition  a  suc- 
cess. In  1887  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Philadelphia 
on  the  republican  ticket  by  a  majority  of  30,000 
votes.  He  was  the  first  chief  executive  under  the 
new  charter,  by  which  the  whole  system  of  the  city 
government  was  changed,  the  mayor's  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities becoming  greater  than  those  resting 
upon  the  chief  officer  of  any  other  city  of  the  Union. 
In  this  position  he  had  to  t'ormulate  a  course  of  ac- 
tion to  be  followed  by  his  successors.     His  wide  and 


successful  experience  in  his  own  business  had  de 
veloped  in  him  executive  ability  of  the  highest  order, 
which  admirably  fitted  him  for  the  responsible  dutie.s 
involved  in  administering  the  affairs  of  a  great  city 
like  Philadelphia.  His  thorough  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  city,  and  independence  of  action  in 
the  conduct  of  business  for  the  promotion  of  the 
public  good,  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  all 
thoughtful  and  influential  citizens.  At  the  republi- 
can national  convention,  held  in  Chicago  in  1888, 
Mr.  Fitler  received  tlie  vote  of  the  Philadelphia  del- 
egation for  the  nomination  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  director  of  the  National  bank  of 
Northern  Liberties,  and  of  the  North  Pennsylvania 
railroad  company,  and  is  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Edwin  Forrest  home  in  Philadelphia.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  American  cordage  assopiation,  served 
a  number  of  years  as  vice-president  of  the  Union 
league,  and  from  1890  to  1893  was  president  of  that 
organization.  In  1893  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  board  of  ti-ustees  of  Jefferson  medical  college. 

SMITH,  George  Handy,  state  senator,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  July  31,  1836,  of  Scotch-Irish 
ancestry.  Obtaining  his  education  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  city,  he  learned  the  jewelry  business, 
which  he  pursued  several  years  after  he  attained  his 
majority.  In  his  youth  he  became  interested  in  pol- 
itics, and  as  early  as  1856  was  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  election  of  Fremont  to  the  presidency.  From 
1858  to  1868,  except  while  serving  as  a  corporal  in  the 
9th  Pennsylvania  regiment  during  the  civil  war,  he 
filled  several  important  oiflces  in  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  Philadelphia.  In  1871  he  was  chosen  to 
the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature,  and  was 
twice  re-elected  to  represent  the  same  district.  He 
was  a  candidate  for  congress  in  the  triangular  con- 
test in  the  first  district  of  Pennsylvania  in  1874,  but 
finally  used  his  influence  for  Chapman  Freeman, 
who  was  elected.  This  political  incident  brought 
him  prominently  before  the  community,  and  in  1875 
he  was  unanimously  nominated  for  state  senator. 
He  was  elected,  and  has  since  been  returned  five 
times  by  tlie  same  district.  In 
1885,  and  again  in  1887,  he  was 
chosen  president  pro  tern,  of  the 
senate.  Senator  Smith  was  chair 
man  of  the  legislative  committees 
that  superintended  the  inaugura 
tion  of  Govs.  Hartranft  and  Hoyt; 
appointed  the  committee  that 
served  in  a  similar  capacity  at 
Gov.  Beaver's  inauguration,  and 
was  a  member  of  that  which 
served  Gov.  Pattison.  He  was 
also  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee  representing  Pennsyl 
vania  at  the  centennial  celebra 
tion  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  in  1881. 
Apart  from  his  services  in  the 
legislature  and  other  otficial  po 
sitions.  Senator  Smith  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  republican  pol 
itics.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
national  convention  that  renominated  Gen.  Grant 
for  president  in  1872,  and  has  served  in  several  state 
conventions.  Always  one  of  the  firmest  friends  of 
Simon  •  Cameron,  when  the  latter  retired  from  the 
U.  S.  senate  in  1877,  Senator  Smith  led  the  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  election  of  J.  Donald 
Cameron  as  the  successor  of  his  father,  and  presided 
over  the  republican  legislative  joint  caucuses  that 
renominated  him  in  1885  and  1891.  With  Matthew 
Stanley  Quay  his  relations  have  been  equally  inti- 
mate. '  He  earnestly  advocated  his  election  to  the 
U.  S.  senate  in  1887  and  his  re-election  in  1893,  be- 
ing president  of  the  joint  caucus  in  the  latter  year. 
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Seuator  Smith  has  inherited  many  of  the  traits  of 
his  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  He  is  firm  in  his 
convictions,  strong  in  his  friendships,  positive  and 
aggressive  in  all  his  actions,  and  uncompromising 
in^his  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  political 
party  of  which  he  has  been  so  faithful  a  member. 
Durina;  his  long  period  of  service  in  both  house  and 
senate'he  has  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  passage  of 
legislation  important  to  the  interests  and  develop- 
ment of  his  city  and  the  commonwealth. 

NEWTON,  Richard  Heber,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Philadelphia  Oct.  31,  1840,  a  son  of  Rev. 
Richard  Newton,  D.D.,  who  was  for  many  years  the 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  church  in  that  city.  He  made  a 
profession  of  Christianity  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
was  among  the  first  students  in  Philadelphia  divin- 
ity school  1858:  ordained  deacon 
in  1860,  he  became  assistant  min- 
ister at  St.  Paul's  church,  where 
he  labored  faithfully  under  his 
father  for  two  years,  and  in  1864 
assumed  the  rectorship  of  Trinity 
church,  Sharon  Springs,  N".  Y. 
His  father  having  accepted  a  call 
to  the  church  of  the  Epiphany, 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Newton  was 
called  to  succeed  him  at  old  St. 
Paul's.  Here  he  again  labored 
diligently  for  six  years,  until, 
upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  (now 
Bishop)  Jaggar,  he  accepted  the 
rectorship  of  All  Souls'  (Anthon 
Memorial)  church.  New  York. 
Here  he  has  labored  with  very 
great  success  since  1870.  Being 
one  of  the  first  advocates  of  the  principles  of  ' '  Higher 
Criticism,"  and  introducing  these  views  of  "Broad 
Churchmanship  "  into  his  pulpit,  he  became  very 
poptilar  to  church-goers,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
obnoxious  to  the  "  old-time  "  clergy.  Early  in  1891 
a  vehement  attack  upon  Dr.  Newton  was  made  by 
Father  Ignatius,  an  Anglican  monk,  who  was  hold- 
ing services  in  New  York,  and  his  accusations  of 
heresy  aided  in  calling  attention  anew  to  Dr.  New- 
ton's impatience  with  some  usages  and  accepted  inter- 
pretations of  the  church.  On  March  14th  Bishop 
Potter  received  a  protest,  signed  by  106  clergymen 
and  fifty-two  laymen  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  who 
complained  that  during  the  Lenten  seasons  of  1890 
and  1891  Dr.  Newton  and  Dr.  Rainsford,  also  of 
New  York,  had  "invited  persons  not  duly  licensed 
or  ordained  according  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  to 
officiate,  by  delivering  sermons  and  public  addresses. " 
Several  protests  from  bishops  followed,  and  in  May 
the  attention  of  the  late  Bishop  Horatio  Potter  was 
called  to  Dr.  Newton's  teaching  by  twelve  cler- 
gymen representing  various  shades  of  thought  in  the 
church.  These  clergymen  reminded  their  superior 
of  the  law  which  provides  that,  in  case  a  bishop  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  clergyman  has  committed 
any  offence  for  which  he  is  Kable  to  be  tried,  the  for- 
mer shall  appoint  five  persons  to  examine  into  tlie 
case  and  make  the  presentment.  Dr.  Newton  courted 
such  an  inquiry,  and  on  May  19th  preached  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject,  using  on  that  occasion  the  fol- 
lowing language:  "  Our  church  must  face  the  fact 
that  while  she  holds  the  possibility  of  becoming  a 
centi'e  for  a  reunited  Protestantism  in  this  country, 
she  is  in  danger  of  sinking  into  a  sect  as  narrow  as 
are  the  men  who,  apparently  not  understanding  the 
philosophy  of  their  own  formula  of  faith,  would 
now  rule  out  from  the  church  the  very  thought  from 
which  sprang  the  Nicene  creed."  During  that  year 
he  preached  a  series  of  sermons,  in  one  of  which  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  creed  rests  upon 
the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  bimself,  and  in  another 


of  which  he  opposed  the  High-church  theory,  that 
the  Episcopal  church  alone  is  the  true  church  in  this 
country.  In  1891  Dr.  Newton  was  presented  for 
heresy  by  three  of  his  clerical  brethren,  but  Bishop 
Potter  did  not  sustain  the  charge,  and  Dr.  Newton 
was  not  brought  to  trial.  In  1893  a  second  charge 
of  heresy  was  brought  against  him,  whereupon  he 
demanded  from  his  friend  and  bishop,  Rt.  Rev. 
Henry  C.  Potter,  a  regular  trial  instead  of  "  a  drum- 
head court-martial."  Bishop  Potter  ordered  such  a 
presentment  to  be  made,  but  the  presenters  failed  to 
appear,  and  Dr.  Newton,  owing  to  ill  health,  asked 
for  a  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  from  the  church. 
Dr.  Newton  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  all  the  phil- 
anthropic movements  of  the  city,  outside  of  those 
in  the  church,  and  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Nineteenth  century  club.  One  of  his  latest  move- 
ments, in  company  with  Father  Ducey,  was  the 
attempt  at  municipal  reform  in  New  York.  Dr. 
Newton  has  a  large  following  in  New  York  and 
throughout  the  country,  and  by  many  is  considered 
the  most  scholarly,  most  able  and  most  influential 
preacher  in  his  church.  His  style  is  lucid  and  epi- 
grammatic, and  his  utterances  are  characterized  by 
an  earnestness  that  is  very  impressive.  His  principal , 
published  works,  which  have  attracted  a  great  deal' 
of  attention  at  home  and  abroad,  are:  "  The  Ethics 
of  Trade"  (1876);  "  Womanhood"  (1879);  "Right 
and  Wrong  Uses  of  the  Bible"  (1883);  "Philis- 
tinism "  (1885);  "  Social  Duties  "  (1886);  "  Stories  in 
the  Life  of  Jesus"  (1888);  " Church  and  Creed " 
(1891).  Dr.  Newton  received  his  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Union  college  in  1881. 

DTJNLAP,  Robert,  merchant,  was  born  in  New 
York  citj  Oct.  17,  1834,  the  son  of  Scotch-Irish  par- 
ents. He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  at 
an  early  age  was  apprenticed  to  a  hatter,  with  whom 
he  served  out  his  time,  and  then  was  admitted  to  his 
employer's  store  as  a  salesman,  remaining  with  him 
until  1857,  when  he  rented  a  store  at  557  Broadway, 
and  established  himself  in  business  on  a  capital  less 
than  $2,000.  By  judicious  advertising  and  keeping 
up  in  the  matter  'of  style  and  manner  of  manufac- 
tures so  as  to  give  satisfaction,  he  soon  became 
widely  known.  He  also  kept  in  advance  of  the 
"  up-town  "  movement  by  occupying  a  store  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue  hotel  as  soon  as  it  was  opened,  thus 
establishing  himself  as  the  leader  in  his  line  of  busi- 
ness, which  position  he  has  since 
retained.  Mr.  Dunlap  has  estab- 
lished branches  in  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia,  with  authorized 
agencies  in  all  the  larger  cities  of 
the  United  States.  His  manufac- 
tory, located  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
is  the  largest  in  the  world  devot- 
ed to  the  exclusive  manufacture 
of  dress  hats,  and  complete  in  all 
its  details,  employing  upward  of 
1,000  people.  Mr.  Dunlap  has 
interested  himself  in  enterprises 
outside  of  his  regular  business. 
The  largest  and  most  important 
of  his  ventures  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Dunlap  cable  news 
company,  which  was  formed  to 
meet  the  demand  for  a  more 
thorough  interchange  of  current 
news  promptly  furnished  between 
the  two  continents  by  means  of 
unrestricted  and  independent  cable  communication. 
The  company  was  organized  in  1891,  and  in  less  than 
a  year  was  recognized  as  the  formidable  rival  of  the 
older  companies.  Afterward  the  company  was  con- 
solidated with  a  European  concern,  and  became 
known  as  the  "  Dalziel's  News  Agency  in  Europe. " 
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Mr.  Dunlap  also  became  interested,  in  1890,  in  found- 
ing the  illustrated  -weekly  periodical,  "  Tmth,"  and 
later  he  purchased  the  entire  plant,  and  from  that 
time  its  success  was  phenomenal.  He  also  interested 
himself  in  various  enterprises,  either  instituted  or 
fostered  by  himself,  which  have  been  uniformly 
successful.  Mr.  Dunlap  is  a  lover  and  patron  of  the 
drama,  and  art  generally,  and  has  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  rare  examples,  collected  in  all  parts  of  the 
■world.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  geograph- 
ical society,  fellow  of  the  National  academy  of  de- 
sign, of  the  Metropolitan  museum  of  art,  and  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  natural  history.  He  belongs  to  the 
Manhattan,  New  York,  Colonial,  Coney  Island 
jockey,  and  New  York  yacht  clubs.  In  1860  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Burras,  who  is  di- 
rectly descended  from  the  French  Huguenots,  and 
whose  great-grandfather  was  buried  in  Trinity 
churchyard.  They  have  four  daughters  and  one 
son,  who  is  associated  with  his  father  in  business, 
and  destined  as  his  successor. 

BADGER,  George  Edmund,  statesman,  was 
born  in  Newbern,  N.  C,  Apr.  17,  1795.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  but  removed,  in  early 
manhood,  to  the  South,  where  he  became  a  lawyer 
of  distinction.  The  son  was  prepared  for  college  in 
the  schools  at  Newbern,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  entered  Yale. 
A  relative,  a  man  of  fortune  at 
the  North,  furnished  the  means 
for  his  college  expenses,  but  sud- 
denly, at  the  close  of  the  young 
man's  sophomore  year,  the  sup- 
port was  withdrawn,  and  he  was 
left  to  his  own  resources.  He  re- 
turned to  his  southern  home  and 
prosecuted  his  studies  alone.  Not- 
withstanding his  absence  from 
Yale  during  the  junior  and  senior 
years  of  the  course,  his  name  was 
kept  and  enrolled  among  the  sons 
of  the  college,  with  whom  he 
should  have  been  graduated  in 
1813,  and  at  a  later  period  Yale 
acknowledged  his  still  higher 
advancement  in  liberal  learning 
by  conferring  on  him  the  de- 
With  his  other  studies  he  took  up 
law,  and  progressed  so  rapidly  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  The  war  of 
1812  was  at  the  time  disturbing  the  country,  and 
Gov.  Hawkins  called  out  the  militia.  Badger  took 
the  field,  and  served  as  aide-de-camp  t"  (ieu.  Calvin 
Jones,  with  the  rank  of  major.  His  sol'li°>  life  was 
short,  and  he  returned  to  his  legal  practice.  He  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  in  1816,  the  year  of  his  ma- 
jority, and  devoted  the  next  four  years  of  his  life  to 
law  and  legislation.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  superior  court,  and  filled  the  judicial  bench 
with  marked  ability  until  1825,  when  he  resigned 
and  removed  to  Raleigh,  where  he  continued  to  re- 
side until  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1840  he  took  an 
active  part  in'  the  Harrison  presidential  campaign, 
and  soon  after  Mr.  Harrison's  inauguration  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  navy.  After  the  death  of 
President  Hai'rison,  and  the  separation  of  Mr.  Tyler 
from  the  whig  party,  Mr.  Badger  resigned,  giving 
as  a  reason  his  non-agreement  with  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Tyler.  In  1846  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate 
to  fill  an  unexpired  term  of  two  years,  and  in  1848 
re-elected  for  a  full  term.  In  1853  President  Fill- 
more nominated  him  as  a  judge  of  the  IT.  S.  supreme 
court,  but  the  nomination  was  not  confirmed  by  the 
senate.  At  the  expiration  of  his  senatorial  terjn  he 
retired  to  his  home  and  entered  again  on  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  When  the  mutterings  of  civil  war 
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were  heard,  and  a  convention  was  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seceding  from  the  Union,  Mr.  Badger  con- 
sented to  serve  as  a  representative  from  his  county. 
He  spoke  ably  in  defence  of  the  Union,  and  after 
the  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed  was  known  as 
a  member  of  the  conservative  party.  He  was  a  vig- 
orous speaker,  but  rarely  wrote  anything.  He  ex- 
celled in  debate,  and  in  tide  subjects  he  studied  made 
profound  research.  Mr.  Badger  married  three  times, 
in  each  case  forming  an  alliance  with  a  distinguished 
family.  He  was  prostrated  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis 
Jan.  5, 1863,  and,  after  a  lingering  illness,  died  May 
11,  1866,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

BABSTOW,  Amos  Chafee,  manufacturer, 
was  born  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Apr.  30,  1813,  the 
son  of  Nathaniel  and  Sophia  (Chafee)  Barstow.  The 
progenitor  of  the  family  in  this  country,  William 
Barstow,  emigrated  from  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  in  1633, 
and  settled  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  being  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  petition  for  the  incorporation  of  that  town. 
He  subsequently  removed  to  Scituate,  Mass.,  and 
became  the  first  settler  of  that  part  of  the  town 
which  is  now  called  Hanover.  Amos  Barstow  was 
educated  at  public  and  private  schools  in  his  native 
town.  He  declined  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate 
education,  his  passion  for  mechanics  and  commercial 
pursuits  dominating  him  then  as  it  has  since  done. 
He  early  gave  evidence  of 
his  mechanical  genius,  and 
his  first  position  was  in  a 
retail  store,  but  before  he 
had  been  there  six  months 
he  was  tendered  a  place  at 
double  the  wages  he  had 
been  receiving.  Mr.  Bars- 
tow advanced  from  one  po- 
sition to  another  until  1836, 
when  he  was  invited  to  be- 
come a  partner  in  a  small 
iron  foundry  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  stoves. 
Wood  was  at  that  time  the 
principal  fuel  used  in  Amer- 
ica. Anthracite  coal  was  just 
beginning  to  come  in  use  for 
factoiy  purposes,  but  found 
its  way  slowly  into  houses 
for  use  in  grates.  A  small 
amount  of  soft  coal  was  imported  from  England. 
The  stoves  for  cooking  purposes  were  arranged  for 
the  use  of  wood  only ;  the  variety  was  small,  and 
the  workmanship  faulty  and  coarse,  and  their  de- 
mand limited.  Mr.  Barstow  had  for  some  time  been 
woi'king  with  a  view  to  making  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  stoves,  and  made  his  first  pat- 
terns in  the  fall  of  1836.  But  the  result  of  his  im- 
provements was  not  placed  upon  the  market  until 
the  following  spring.  The  stoves  met  with  ready 
sale,  and  in  a  short  time  it  became  necessary  to  dou- 
ble the  size  of  the  factory.  He  removed  his  works 
to  Providence  in  the  fall  of  1844,  enlarging  from 
year  to  year,  until  the  products  of  the  manufactoiy 
were  sold  in.  all  parts  of  America,  in  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  China,  and  England.  Politically,  he 
was  an  old-time  whig,  an  original  republican,  and 
from  the  first  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
temperance  and  antislavery  movements.  In  1851  he 
was  elected  to  the  assembly  by  the  whig  party,  and, 
in  1870,  was  made  speaker  of  the  house.  'In  1853 
Mr.  Barstow  was  also  elected  mayor  of  Providence, 
declining  re-election  on  account  oi  the  pressure  of  his 
personal  business,  and  a  natural  disinclination  for 
public  life.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  to  the  board 
of  Indian  commissioners  by  President  Grant,  hold- 
ing oftice  until  1880,  and  was  chairman  of  the  board 
during  the  last  two  years.  He  is  president  of  the 
City  national  bank,  president  of  the  Mechanics'  sav- 
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ings  bank,  a  director  in  tlie  Rhode  Island  liospital 
trust  company,  and  an  officer  in  various  religious 
and  benevolent  organizations,  national  as  well  as 
local.  Notwithstanding  the  engrossing  demands  of 
his  business,  he  has  always  been  ready  to  work  in 
the  cause  of  philanthropy,  either  as  a  private  or  a 
public  citizen.  Mr.  Barstow  was  married  on  May 
28,  1834,  to  Bmeline  Mumford  Eames,  daughter  of 
James  and  Sarah  Mumford  Eames  of  Providence, 
R.  I. 

liE  ROY,  Herman,  merchant,  and  founder  of 
the  once  noted  firm  of  Le  Roy,  Bayard  &  Co.,  was 
the  son  of  an  old  New  York  mer- 
chant, who  died  in  1791.  The 
tirm  began  business  before  1800 
and  came  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
commercial  houses  in  the  United 
States.  It  traded  with  every 
part  of  America  and  prospered 
until  1837,  when  it  failed.  Mr. 
Le  Roy  was  one  of  the  fifteen 
citizens  of  New  York,  in  1815, 
who  owned  a  carriage.  He  lived, 
as  was  the  custom  in  those  days, 
over  his  counting-house,  which 
was  situated  in  Hanover  square. 
"When,  under  the  first  adminis- 
tration of  Washington,  diplomat- 
ic relations  were  established  with 
the  Netherlands,  Mr.  Le  Roy 
was  appointed  consul-general  for 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  His  daugliter,  Caro- 
line, married  Daniel  "Webster. 

LOCKWOOD,  Howard,  publisher  and  printer, 
and  founder  of  the  Lockwood  press,  was  born  at 
"White  Plains,  "Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  March  9, 
1846,  the  son  of  Gen.  Munson  I.  Lockwood,  who 
■was  for  many  years  prominent  in  the  social  and  polit- 
ical life  of  the  country,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Robert  Lockwood,  who  emigrated  from  England  to 
this  country  in  1630,  and  settled  at  "Watertown, 
Mass.  The  descendants  of  Robert  Lockwood  took 
an  active  part  in  the  colonial  and  revolutionary 
wars,  twenty-three  of  them  hav- 
ing fought  in  the  former,  and  156 
in  the  latter.  On  his  mother's  side 
Mr.  Lockwood  was  descended 
from  Nicholas  Delaplaine,  a  dis- 
tinguished Huguenot,  who  emi- 
grated to  this  country,  and  set- 
tling in  New  York  city,died  there 
in  1790.  The  Lockwood  house 
at  "White  Plains  stood  on  the  plain 
that  was  traversed  by  "Washing- 
ton's earthworks,  and  close  by  is 
an  old  mortar  abandoned  by 
"Washington  in  his  retreat.  It 
was  in  this  battle  that  Lieut. 
Simon  Ingersoll,  great-grandfa- 
ther of  Howard  Lockwood,  lost 
his  life.  About  a  mile  distant 
from  the  Lockwood  residence  is 
the  building  occupied  by  "Wash- 
ington as  his  headquarters,  and  where  may  be 
seen  a  handsomely  bound  register,  the  gift  of 
Gen.  Munson  I.  Lockwood.  After  completmg  his 
education,  Mr.  Lockwood  removed  to  New  Y^ork 
city,  and  in  1865  was  employed  in  a  paper  ware- 
house in  Duane  street,  where,  paying  strict  at- 
tention to  business,  he  soon  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  paper  trade  proper,  and  of  the 
scope,  extent,  and  processes  of  paper  manufacture. 
Believing  that  the  paper  business  required  a  news- 
paper to  represent  its  constantly  developing  energies, 
in  1873  he  established  the  "Paper  Trade  Journal," 
from  which  has  grown  the  large  business  known  as 


the  Lockwood  press,  and  which  has  served  as  the 
foundation  of  several  other  successful  newspapers, 
such  as  the  "  American  Stationer,','  "  The  American 
Mail  and  Export  Journal,"  the  "American  Book- 
maker," and  "  Lockwood's  Directory  of  the  Paper 
and  Stationery  Trades,"  which  has  long  been  a  stan- 
dard work.  On  Oct.  35,  1883,  Mr.  Lockwood  mar- 
ried Carrie  Baker  Done,  a  granddaughter  of  the  late 
Bowles  Colgate.  Mr.  Lockwood  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Typothetee  of  New  York,  and  repre- 
sented it  at  the  meeting  in  Chicago  in  1887,  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  United  typothetse. 
The  first  constitution  of  the  national  society  was 
drafted  by  Mr.  Lockwood.  He  was  also  first  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  that  organization, 
was  twice  re-elected,  and  has  done  much  tor  the  suc- 
cess of  the  association.  Mr.  Lockwood  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  league.  Lotos,  Manhattan,  Grolier, 
and  Aldine  clubs,  and  of  the  Sons  of  the  revolution. 
Huguenot  and  New  England  societies,  and  of  the 
Chamber  of  commerce.  He  died  in  New  York  city 
Nov.  4,  1893. 

LIVINGSTON,  Philip,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  declaration  of  independence,  and  son  of  the- sec- 
ond "lord  of  the  manor"  of  Livingston,  New  York, 
was  born  at  Albany,  Jan.  15,  1716,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Yale  college  in  1737.  In  1754  he  was 
made  alderman  of  the  East  ward 
of  New  York  city  (then  contain- 
ing only  10,881  inhabitants),  and 
was  annually  elected  to  this  office, 
one  of  importance  and  dignity, 
for  nine  years.  In  December, 
1758,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
assembly  of  his  province,  and 
took  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  following 
year,  notably  in  the  voting  of 
troops  and  supplies  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Canada.  He  also  la- 
bored to  promote  the  agricultural 
and  commercial  interests  of  the 
colony,  and  in  1764  uttered  a 
firm  but  respectful  protest  against 
taxation  by  England,  without 
consent  or  representation.  In 
1768  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the 
new  assembly,  called  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  one  preceding,  and  this  being  in 
turn  dissolved,  he  was  returned  to  that  of  1770  (declin- 
ing an  election  for  New  York  city)  from  the  manor 
of  Livingston,  but  was  unseated  on  a  trivial  charge. 
In  1774  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  Continental 
congress,  serving  on  the  committee  which  prepared 
the  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  was 
also  a  member  of  the  association  in  his  state,  to  exe- 
cute the  plan  of  commercial  Interdiction.  In  1775 
he  was  returned  to  congress,  and  also  appointed 
president  of  the  congress  of  New  York,  and  July  4, 
1776,  voted  for,  and  signed,  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. The  same  month  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  treasury,  and  in  1777  was  placed 
upon  the  committee  on  marine,  and  also  elected  to  the 
New  York  legislature,  with  additional  power  to  frame 
the  constitution  of  the  state.  Under  this  constitu- 
tion he  was  elected  senator  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York,  and  also  returned  to  congress,  which, 
in  the  most  gloomy  and  trying  period  of  the  revolu- 
tion, had  adjourned  to  New  York  from  Philadelphia. 
His  presence  in  that  body  was  requested  by  the  state 
government,  although  the  condition  of  his  health 
was  such  as  to  render  such  attendance  the  last  act  of 
patriotism.  About  the  same  time  he  sold  a  portion 
of  his  property  to  sustain  the  public  credit.  In  1754 
he  was  one  of  those  who  set  on  foot  subscriptions  for 
the  public  library  of  New  York  city;  he  was  also 
one  of  the  first  governors  of  its  hospital;  assisted 
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in  founding  the  Chamber  of  commerce,  and  Inestab- 
lishing  King's,  now  Columbia  college.  By  his  wife 
Christina,  daughter  of  Col.  Dirck  Ten  Broeok,  he 
had  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  On  June  13, 1778, 
he  expired  at  New  York,  and  his  interment  took 
place  the  next  evening.  The  funeral  was  attended 
in  a  body  by  congress,  and  mourning  was  worn  for 
him  one  month. 

BEST,  Philip,  brewer,  was  born  at  Mettenheim, 
Germany,  Sept.  36,  1814.  He  received  a  common- 
soliool  education  in  his  native  town,  after  which 
he  learned  the  brewing  trade  and  carried  it  on  in 
various  parts  of  Germany  and 
France.  He  came  to  America 
in  1848  and  located  in  Milwau- 
kee, where,  together  with  his 
fatlier  and  three  brothers,  he 
established  the  famous  brewery 
of  Philip  Best  &  Co.  He  was 
prominently  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  his  adopted  state  and 
took  active  part  in  its  military 
organizations  for  many  years, 
being  major  -  general  of  the 
Wisconsin  state  militia,  and 
was  connected  with  various 
financial  enterprises,  which  add- 
ed largely  to  his  wealth  and 
influence.  He  made  two  visits 
to  Europe  in  1859  and  1869, 
and  died  in  the  latter  year  at 
Altenglan,  Bavaria.  He  was 
buried  at  Landstuhl.  He  left  surviving  three  chil- 
dren, one  son,  Henry,  and  two  daughters,  the  wives 
of  Capt.  Fred  Pabst  and  Emil  Schandein,  re- 
spectively. 

BEACH,  Joh.li  M". ,  merchant,  was  born  at  Lodi, 
Seneca  county,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1,  1837.  His  father 
was  George  Clinton  Beach,  in  early  life  a  teacher  , 
and  farmer,  and  subsequently  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  who  died  in  Watkins,  Schuyler  county, 
N.  Y.,  in  1876,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
highly  respected  by  the  entire  community  in  which 
he  had  lived  for  so  many  years.  His  mother  was 
Mary  Ann  Covert,  youngest 
daughter  of  Col.  Rynear  Co- 
vert, of  Seneca  county,  N.  Y. 
She  still  lives  in  the  old  home- 
stead at  Watkins,  where  she  has 
resided  continuously  for  forty 
years.  John  N.  was  educated 
at  the  public  schools,  at  the  Ovid 
academy,  Ovid,  Seneca  county, 
N.  Y.  (in  the  palmiest  days  of 
that  venerable  institution),  and 
at  Hamilton  college,  Clinton, 
Oneida  county,  N.  Y.  After 
leaving  college  he  engaged  for  a 
time  in  the  retail  dry-goods  busi- 
ness at  Watkins,  N.  Y.,  there 
gaining  much  of  that  experience 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  a  country  dry- 
goods  trade  which  afterward 
contributed  so  largely  to  his  success  in  business. 
He  removed  to  New  York  city  in  1867,  where  he 
at  once  went  into  the  wholesale  drjr- goods  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  very  soon  made  himself  known 
and  felt.  He  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  P.  Van 
Volkenburg  &  Co.,  and  of  Van  Volkenburg,  Beach 
&  Co.,  from  1873  to  1879,  and  has  been  a  member 
of  the  present  firm  of  Teflt,  Weller  &  Co.,  since  the 
latter  date.  Beyond  the  sound  constitution  inherited 
from  his  parents,  and  the  early  school  advantages 
his  parents  were  enabled  by  a  wise  economy  to  give 
him,  Mr.  Beach's  present  high  standing  is  in  no  wise 
the  result  of  fortuitous  circumstances.     A  manly 


self-reliance  was  taught  him  with  his  A  B  C's,  and 
he  very  early  apprehended,  and  has  ever  since  cher- 
ished, the  truth  that  true  success  in  life  lies  in  an  un- 
tiring activity  tempered  by  a  calm  judgment,  and 
directed  and  controlled  by  principles  of  the  strictest 
probity,  in  private  as  well  as  in  business  and  social 
life;  and  every  stage  of  his  career  has  illustrated  the 
power  and  attractiveness  of  a  character  built  upon 
snch  lines.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Hamilton  loan 
and  trust  company,  vice-president  of  the  Mercantile 
accident  insurance  society,  president  of  the  Dry- 
goods  chronicle  publishing  association,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  commerce  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  an  officer  of  the  Lafayette  avenue  Pres- 
byterian church,  Brooklyn.  On  June  33,  1870,  Mr. 
Beach  married  Mary  Linnette  Nelson,  daughter  of 
Elisha  Nelson  of  Cold  Spring,  Putnam  county, 
N.  Y.,  and  has  several  children,  the  oldest  of  whom 
is  now  a  student  in  Hamilton  college,  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
Mr.  Beach  being  a  firm  believer  in  (as  having  him- 
self experienced  its  advantages)  a  classical  educa- 
tion, whether  the  subsequent  life  be  devoted  to  busi- 
ness or  to  one  of  the  learned  professions.  The 
degree  of  M.A.  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Beach  Jan. 
17,  1893,  by  Hamilton  college. 

THOMAS,  Theodore  Gaillard,  physician,  was 
born  on  Edisto  Island,  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  Nov. 
31, 1831,  son  of  Edward  Thom- 
as, an  eminent  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
and  author  of  a  volume  of 
sermons  largely  circulated 
through  the  South,  and  known 
as  "Thomas's  Sermons."  He 
came  of  a  family  founded  in 
America  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Thomas,  who  was  sent  over 
by  the  church  of  England,  in 
1704,  to  found  branches  of  the 
church  in  the  New  World. 
His  mother's  family  was  found- 
ed by  Theodore  Gaillard,  a 
French  Huguenot,  who  went 
to  South  Carolina  upon  the 
revocation  of  the  "Edict  of 
Nantes  "  by  Louis  XIV.  All 
the  relatives  of  the  families 
on  both  sides  were  loyal  to 
George  III.,  and  were  known  as  tories  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  Dr.  Thomas  was  educated  at  the 
College  of  Charleston,  and  was  graduated  in  medi- 
cine in  1853,  being  the  "first  honor  man"  of  that 
year.  After  his  graduation  he  removed  to  New  York 
city,  and  served  as  resident  physician  in  Bellevue  and 
Ward's  Island  hospitals.  He  then  went  to  Europe, 
and  while  there  was  resident  physician  in  the  Ro- 
tunda hospital,  Dublin.  On  his  return  he  took  up 
the  private  practice  of  medicine.  He  established, 
and  has  maintained,  a  large  private  hospital  for  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  women,  and  has,  as  well, 
a  large  practice  in  surgery.  He  is  the  author  of 
"Diseases  of  Women,"  published  in  1868.  This 
work  has  passed  through  seven  editions,  and  has 
been  translated  into  French,  German,  Italian,  Span- 
ish and  Chinese.  He  was  one  of  the  eminent  physi- 
cians selected  to  prepare  "  A  Centenary  of  American 
Medicine,"  published  in  1876,  and  has  prepared  and 
published  various  pamphlets  and  addresses.  In 
1863  he  married  Mary  Theodosia  Willard,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  the 
celebrated  founder  of  the  Troy  Female  seminary, 
and  author  of  a  "History  of  the  United  States."  Dr. 
Thomas  has  been  professor  of  obstetrics  and  dis- 
eases of  women  in  the  College  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, surgeon  to  the  Woman's,  Bellevue,  St.  Luke's, 
Roosevelt  and  Long  Island  hospitals,  and  is  con- 
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suiting  surgeon  to  the  Woman's,  Frencli,  Presby- 
terian, Cancer,  and  other  hospitals.  He  is  also 
honorary  member  of  the  Gynecological  and  Obstetri- 
cal societies,  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Berlin,  and 
many  other  of  the  European  cities. 

ABRAHAMS,  Wood-ward,  business  man,  was 
born  in  Cecil  county,  Md.,  Oct.  3,  1814,  being  the 
fourth  of  the  family  in  this  country  to  bear  the 
name.  His  uncle,  William  Abrahams,  was  one  of 
the  defenders  of  the  three -gun 
battery,  on  the  Patapsco  river, 
during  the  war  of  1812.  His  fa- 
ther. Woodward  Abrahams,  was 
a  sea  captain  who  settled  upon  a 
farm  bordering  the  Susquehanna, 
after  several  years  of  sea-faring. 
Woodward  Abrahams,  Jr.,  spent 
his  early  days  upon  the  farm  and 
then  learned  the  printer's  trade, 
becoming  interested  in  a  printing 
establishment  in  Petersburg,  Va. 
He  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  two  Baltimore  Journals, 
the  "Eastern  Express"  and  the 
' '  Kaleidoscope, "  but  of  late  years 
he  has  devoted  himself  princi- 
pally to  the  management  of  an 
extensive  ice  business.  He  is  in- 
terested in  charitable  works  and 
is  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  his  own  art  collection 
being  one  of  the  best  known  in  Baltimore.  He  has 
in  preparation  a  history  of  Freemasonry. 

SMITH,  Charles  Henry  ("Bill  Arp"),  humor- 
ist, was  born  at  Lawrenceville,  Ga.,  June  15,  1826, 
of  Scotch-Irish  parents.  He  Ijegan  to  acquire  an 
education  at  a  manual-labor  school,  attended  Frank- 
lin college,  Athens,  now  the  University  of  Georgia, 
studied  law  for  two  months,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  removed,  in  1850,  to  Eome,  Ga. ,  where 
he  was  associated  with  Judge  J.  W.  H.  Underwood, 
in  the  practice  of  law,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war.  He  was  a  member  of  the  military  family  of 
Gen.  G.  T.  Anderson  ("  Old  Tige"),  for  two  years, 
after  which  he  was  assigned  by  Mr.  Davis  to  judi- 
cial duty  with  Judge  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet  of  Macon, 
a  duty  which  he  faithfully  per- 
formed until  the  federal  Gen. 
Wilson  dissolved  the  court.  Mr. 
Smith  began  to  write  humorous 
letters  in  1861,  to  amuse  the  sol- 
diers, and  they  were  decidedly 
popular,  but  it  was  not  until  after 
the  war  that  his  talent  fully  dis- 
played itself.  The  people  of  the 
South  were  undone,  but  with 
characteristic  American  spirit 
they  were  inclined  to  take  a 
cheerful  view  of  events,  and  so 
"Bill  Arp  "  became  their  mouth- 
piece. With  a  smile  he  nipped  up 
shams,  and  he  wrote  the  truth  with 
a  hand  so  firm  and  a  touch  so 
light  that  he  turned  the  thoughts 
of  the  people  from  their  individ- 
ual misfortunes.  Perhaps  no  author  has  ever  more 
thoroughly  represented  the  people  he  wrote  for,  or 
has  ever  had  a  more  sympathetic  audience.  Two 
volumes  of  his  letters  were  published,  both  of  which 
were  very  popular.  Of  late  years  he  has  written  a 
weekly  letter  for  the  "Atlanta  Constitution."  The 
humor  in  the  "  Bill  Arp  "  letters  has  been  called 
homely.  It  is  that  and  something  more.  It  is  rich 
and  mellow.  It  embodies  a  definite  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  has  the  touch  which  "makes  the 
whole  world  kin."    If  the  author  of  the  "  Bill  Arp  " 


letters  had  been  possessed  of  a  desire  to  engage  in 
creative  works,  his  success  would  have  been  instan- 
taneous. He  has  everything  but  the  incentive.  In 
1877  he  retired  from  the  practice  of  law,  and  became 
a  farmer,  working  with  his  boys  until  they  grew  up 
and  married,  or  left  the  farm  for  more  inviting  occu- 
pations. His  home  is  in  the  village  of  Cartersville. 
He  has  had  ten  children.  "  The  crop  is  laid  by,"  as 
he  says,  but  he  has  had  grandchildren  around  him 
of  late  years.  He  has  had  success  as  a  lecturer. 
His  latest  volume  is  entitled  "The  Farm  and  the 
Fireside." 

WYTHE,  G-eorge,  signer  of  the  declaration  of 
independence,  was  born  near  Hampton,  Elizabeth 
City,  Va.,  in  1726.  He  learned  little  at  school,  but 
was  well  taught  by  his  mother.  Orphaned  and 
wealthy  before  he  came  of  age,  he  gave  way  to  the 
temptations  of  youth,  but  at  thirty  suddenly  changed 
his  way  of  life,  and  from  that  time  maintained  the 
highest  character.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1 757, 
where  he  soon  gained  a  high  position.  From  1758  he 
was  a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1764,  was  one  of  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  petition 
to  George  III.  and  remonstrances  to  the  two  houses 
of  parliament  with  reference  to  the  threatened  stamp 
act.  Wythe  prepared  the  paper  intended  for  the 
commons  in  so  plain  and  strong  a  manner  that  it  re- 
quired much  toning  down  before  it  could  be  adopted 
and  used.  As  war  approached,  he  was  among  the 
foremost  to  rouse  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance, joining,  for  a  time,  a 
body  of  volunteers.  But  his  ser- 
vices were  more  needed  in  the 
council  than  in  the  field,  and  in 
August,  1775,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Continental  congress,  where  he 
sat  for  two  years.  Here  he  broke 
with  the  crown  as  well  as  with 
sparliament  in  February,  1776,  and 
in  July  was  prompt  to  sign  the 
declaration  of  independence.  In 
November,  1776,  he  was  appoint- 
ed, with  Jefferson,  Pendleton,  and 
two  others  who  did  not  act,  to  re- 
vise the  Virginia  laws,  in  view  of 
the  change  from  a  colony  to  a  state. 
In  June,  1779,  this  committee  re- 
ported 126  bills.  In  1777  he  was 
made  speaker  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates and  a  judge  of  the  court  of  chancery.  From 
1776  to  1789  he  held  the  chair  of  law  at  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary.  -  When  his  court  was  reor- 
ganized in  1786,  he  became  the  sole  chancellor  of  the 
state.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  federal  constitution  in  1787,  and  the  next  ' 
year  of  the  Virginia  convention,  which  ratified  it. 
He  was  the  first  judge  to  decide,  against  much  pop- 
ular clamor,  that  British  claims  for  debts  contracted 
by  Americans  before  the  war  were  recoverable,  dis- 
playing in  this  action  "scrupulous  impartiality  and 
rigid  justice."  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  William  and  Mary  in  1790.  His  "Decisions" 
appeared  in  1795,  the  second  edition  of  which,  pvib- 
lished  in  1852,  has  a  memoir  of  him  by  B.  B.  Minor. 
He  was  much  beloved  by  his  law  pupils,  among 
whom  were  two  presidents  and  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall; Henry  Clay,  for  four  years  clerk  of  his  court, 
was  also  indebted  to  him  for  many  kindnesses.  He 
was  quick  to  note  "the  latent  powers  of  great  men, 
and  help  them  to  great  careers;"  his  benevolence, 
sweetness  of  temper,  and  simplicity  of  character, 
were  as  notable  as  his  rigid  integrity,  legal  learning, 
and  proved  ability.  In  later  life  he  freed  liis  slaves 
and  provided  for  them.  Jefferson,  his  pupil  and 
friend,  began  a,  sketch  of  Judge  Wythe,  which  was 
used  in  Sanderson's  "Biography  of  the  Signers." 
His  powers  were  unimpaired,  and  he  was  still  chan- 
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cellor  -when  he  died  by  poison  at  Richmond  June 
8,  1806.  A  nephew  was  tried  for  the  murder  and 
acquitted. 

MANNING,  John  Alexander,  manufacturer, 
was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8, 1838.  His  father, 
William  H.,  was  about  the  first  manufacturer  of 
paper  from  manilla  rOpe,  the  strongest  paper  made. 
The  early  education  of  the  son  was  received  in  the 
Troy  academy,  but  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  school  studies,  and  aid  his  father 
in  the  management  of  his  rapidly 
growing  business.  At  the  time 
of  his  father's  death  in  1855,  he 
had  but  one  moderate-sized  mill, 
but  under  the  wise  foresight  and 
driving  energy  of  the  son,  two 
other  mills  were  built.  Mr.  Man- 
ning has  been  for  many  years  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  rope 
manilla  paper  in  the  world,  ship- 
ments being  constantly  made  to 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  He  was 
the  first  to  make  a  satisfactory 
paper  for  flour  sacks,  now  so 
universally  used  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  the 
management  of  his  immense  man- 
ufacturing interests,  Mr.  Manning 
is  director  of  the  Troy  city  bank, 
trustee  of  the  Troy  club,  trastee 
of  Troy  Savings  bank,  president 
of  the  Star  knitting  mills  of  Cohoes,  and  treasurer 
and  manager  of  the  Adirondack  pulp  company  of 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  He  married,  in  1861,  Mary 
B.  Warren,  daughter  of  George  B.  Warren  of 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

FABMEB,  Aaron  D.,  type-founder,  was  born 
at  Bolton,  Tolland  county.  Conn.,  on  Jan.  18,  1816. 
His  education,  being  that  of  his  time  and  locality, 
was  limited.      When  only  fourteen  years  of  age 
he  went  to  New  York  in  search  of  employment, 
and  with  rare  good  fortune,  found  his  way  to  the 
type-foundry  of  Elihu  White,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished in  1810  at  the  corner  of  Lombard  and 
Thames  streets.  He  entered  there  as  an  apprentice  in 
1830;  and  proved  himself  so  efficient  and  industrious 
that  his  employer  gradually  promoted  him,  finally 
making  him  manager  of  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ment.    Mr.  White  was  succeeded 
by  the  firm  of  Charles  T.  White 
&  Co.,  and  this  house  in  turn 
(1857)  by  Farmer,  Little  &  Co., 
which  soon  employed  from  200 
to  375  men.    From  the  day  when 
Mr.  Farmer  became  manager  of 
Mr.  White's  manufacturing  de- 
partment, he  has  given  his  spe- 
cial attention  to  that  important 
branch  of  the  business,  and  many 
wonderful  mechanical  processes 
have  been  developed  under  his 
eye  and  hand.     All  the  varie-  . 
ties    of    plain    and    ornamental 
type,   borders,   ornaments,  rules 
and  dashes,   and    all    the  type- 
casting machines,  steel  punches, 
matrices,  and  other  appointments  of  a  thoroughly 
equipped  type-foundry  have  been  produced  under 
his  skilled  direction.     For  more  than  half  a  century 
he  has  labored  in  this  department  with  the  same  ap- 
plication which  he  would  exact  of  an  employee.    Mr. 
Farmer  was  married  to  Sarah  Burns,  of  New  York 
city,  by  whom  he  has  had  two  daughters  and  one 
son.     The  latter,  William  W.  Farmer,  having  been 
brought  up  in  his  father's  foundry,  has  thoroughly 
acquainted  himself  with  the  various  details  of  the 
business,  in  which  he  is  now  partner.     Mr.  Aaron 
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Farmer  has  been  a  steady  adherent  of  the  republi-- 
can  party  from  its  foundation,  but  has  never  been 
an  active  politician  or  an  aspirant  for  oflice.  The 
firm  name  of  Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  is  familiar  to 
thousands  of  newspapers  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

CABKOLL,  Howard,  journalist  and    author, 
was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1854.     His  father. 
Gen.  Carroll,  a  gallant  and   cultured  young  Irish- 
man, who  early  gained  distinction  as  one  of  the 
ablest  civil  engineers  in  the  country,  was  killed  while 
leading  a  charge  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  in  the 
civil  war.     The  boy  thus  early  left  an  orphan  was 
educated  in  the  old  Henry  street  grammar  school. 
New  York  city,  and  subsequently  in  Hanover,  Ger- 
many, and  Geneva,  Switerland.     Returning  to  New 
York  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  found  employ- 
ment as  a  subordinate   reporter  on  the  New  York 
"  Times,"  but  rapidly  developed  so  marked  a  talent 
for  journalism  that  he  was  quickly  promoted  from 
one  position  to  another,  until  he  became  the  princi- 
pal political   and   traveling   correspondent   of  that 
journal.    It  is  notable  that  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  he  was  the  special  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  "  Times,''  and  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  such  men  as  President  Grant,  James  G. 
Blaine,  Roscoe  Conkling,  Simon  Cameron,  Chester 
A.  Arthur  and  James  A.  Garfield.     He  wrote  over 
his  own  signature,  "H.  C,"  and  his  letters,  espe- 
cially those  from  Washington, 
the  South  and  West,  and  from 
different  parts   of  Europe,  at- 
tracted  wide   attention.      His 
work  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
Memphis,   Tenn.,  and  in   the 
Mississippi    cities,    during   the 
yellow  fever  epidemic,  was  fear- 
less and  effective,  and  during 
the  race-troubles  in  the  cotton 
states,  which  he  has  since  char- 
acterized as  "  the  war  of  1876," 
Mr.  Carroll  gained  a  national 
reputation  because  of  his  un- 
tiring advocacy  of  Gov.  Pack- 
ard   of   Louisiana,   and    Gov. 
Chamberlain  of  South  Carolina. 
His  writings  at  this  time  were 
particularly  influential  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  just  as 
outspoken  in  his  denunciation  of 
republican  corruption  as  he  was 
of  democratic  outrage  and  murder  for  political  ef- 
fect.   During  the  administration  of  President  Arthu  r, 
Mr.  Carroll,  who  was  his  close  personal  friend,  was 
offered  the  position  of  private  secretary,  and  also 
that  of  minister  to  Belgium,  but  he  declined  them 
both.    In  the  memorable  Folger-Cleveland  campaign 
in  New  York  state,  Mr.  Carroll  was  nominated  for 
congressman-at-large  on  the  republican  ticket  against 
Gen.   Slocum,  democrat,  and  he  ran  nearly  80,000 
votes  ahead  of  his  ticket,  although  he  was  of  course 
defeated  with  the  rest  of  the  republican  candidates 
of  that  year.    Mr.  Carroll  is  the  author  of  two  books, 
"  A  Mississippi  Incident "  and  "  Twelve  Americans." 
He  has  also  written  a  number  of  plays,  one  of  which, 
"The  American  Countess, "  has  been  produced  in 
all  the  large  cities  of  the  country  with  much  success. 
In  recent  years  he  has  engaged  extensively  in  busi- 
ness, being  the  managing   director  of  the   Starin 
transportation  company,   as  well  as  director  in  a 
number  of    other    large    enterprises.      He  is  also 
president  of  the  New  York  riding  club,  was  one 
of   the   founders  of    the    New  York   press  club, 
and  is  a  member  of  various  social  and  political 
organizations  in  New  York  city.     His  journalistic 
training   has  greatly  benefited   him   in   his  busi- 
ness career. 
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BACONE,  Almon  C. ,  president  of  Indian  Uni- 
versity, was  born  in  Scott,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Apr.  25,  1830.  His  early  days  were  spent  on  a  farm, 
but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  the  neighboring 
village  of  Cortland  and  took  work  in  a  tailor's  shop, 
where  he  came  into  contact  with  young  men  who 
were  preparing  for  college.  The  village  contiguous 
to  Cortland  is  Homer,  and  at  its  somewhat  noted 
academy  he  secured,  with  much  pains  and  privation, 
sufficient  education  \o  qualify  him  to  teach  district 
schools  in  the  winter,  so  enabling 
him  to  pursue  his'studies  in  the  sum- 
mer, until  he  was  ready  to  enter  col- 
lege. With  $10  in  his  pocket,  and 
borrowed  money  at  that,  he  entered 
the  university  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  was  graduated  in  1858.  Adopt- 
ing the  teacher's  avocation,  he  has 
held  prominent  positions  in  the 
schools  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  and  Michigan.  But  the  work 
in  which  he  became  especially  in- 
terested and  that  to  which  he  has 
given  the  best  part  of  his  life,  was 
that  of  Indian  education.  He  was 
called  to  take  charge  of  the  Chero- 
kee Male  Seminary,  located  at  Tah- 
lequah,  Ind.  Ter.,  the  capital  of  the 
Cherokee  nation,  in  1878.  Here 
he  had  under  his  care,  for  one  and  a  half  years,  over 
100  young  men  and  boys,  and  after  consultation 
with  prominent  missionaries,  the  work  of  founding 
a  university  that  should  be  pre-eminently  a  Christian 
institution,  with  the  object  of  training  up  Christian 
workmen,  was  entered  upon.  Despite  obstacles  in 
the  way,  in  1880  a  few  students  were  gathered  in  a 
small  room  in  the  Baptist  mission  house  at  Tahle- 
quah,  and  the  trial  of  the  experiment  was  fairly  be- 
gun as  r.n  individual  enterprise,  the  language  of 
Prof.  Eicone  to  himself  being,  ""With  the  help  of 
God  this  one  thing  I  do."  The  number  of  students 
soon  increased,  aid  for  beneficiary  students  was  ob- 
tained from  Sunday-schools  and  churches  in  the 
East,  and  after  a  few  terms  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Missionary  Society  assumed  the  partial  sup- 
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port  of  the  institution.  A  charter  was  obtained 
from  the  Creek  Council,  and  money  was  liberally 
conltibuted  for  the  erection  of  a  commodioiis  build- 
ing. In  1885  a  removal  was  made  to  the  present  lo- 
cation near  Muskogee.  The  property  interest  in  the 
university  is  now  about  |30,000.  Five  hundred  and 
twenty-six  Indian  students,  representing  nine  tribes, 
have,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  enjoyed  its  ad- 
vantages. Sixty  of  them  have  been  in  preparation 
for  teaching,  and  thirty-three  for  the  Christian  min- 
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istry,  and  it  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most 
prominent  institutions  of  learning  in  the  southwest, 
already  having  an  extended  influence  in  giving  a 
Christian  education  to  the  remnant  of  Indians.  This 
university,  in  sending  teachers,  preachers  and  work- 
men who  are  equipped  to  lead  the  thought  and  di- 
rect the  morals  of  their  various  tribes,  will  finally 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  introducing  civiliza- 
tion where  the  eflforts  of  four  centuries  have  failed. 

WAIiES,  Salem  Howe,  journalist,  was  born 
in  Wales,  Mass.,  Oct.  4,  1835.  He  is  descended 
from  one  of  the  Puritan  fathers  who  came  to  this 
country  with  Richard  Mather  in 
1631.  He  was  educated  at  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  native  town,  and 
at  the  Academy  of  Attica,  N.  Y. 
In  1846  he  came  to  New  York, 
and  for  about  two  years  was  em- 
ployed in  an  importing  house.  Two 
years  later  he  associated  himself 
vnth  Mr.  O.  D.  Munn  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "  Scientific  American, " 
and  remained  managing  editor  of 
that  journal  for  nearly  twenty-four 
years.  He  was  appointed  in  1855, 
by  Gov.  Seymour,  commissioner  for 
the  state  of  New  York  to  the  Paris 
exhibition,  where  he  remained  sev- 
eral months,  publishing  a  series 
of  letters  on  that  subject  in  the 
"Scientific  American,"  and  in  the 
New   York    "Sun."     He   took  a  C^~., 

prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  civil  war,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  Christian  Commission — an 
organization  devoted  to  the  care  of  sick  and  wound- 
ed soldiers.  In  1872  Mr.  Wales  was  a  delegate  to 
the  republican  national  convention,  and  the  same 
year  was  one  of  the  presidential  electors  for  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention  held  at  Cincinnati  in  1876.  In  1873 
he  was  appointed  park  commissioner  under  the  re- 
formed government  of  Mayor  Havemeyer,  and  was 
chosen  president  of  the  department.  In  1874,  upon 
his  return  from  Europe,  Mr.  Wales  was  nominated 
by  the  republican  convention  for  mayor  of  New 
York.  Later,  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  department 
of  docks,  he  was  appointed  by  acting  Mayor  Vance 
to  fill  it,  serving  two  years  as  president.  In  1880  he 
was  again  appointed  a  park  commissioner,  serving 
a  short  time  as  president' of  the  department,  but  re- 
signing his  offlce  in  the  spring  of  1885.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Union  League 
club,  and  is  now  (1892)  a  vice-president.  He  had 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  present  Union 
League  club  building.  He  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  charitable  work  in  the  city  and  state  of 
New  York,  and  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Dix  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  insane  asylum  at  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
He  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Hahnemann 
hospital  and  the  New  York  homeopathic  medical 
college,  and  has  been  the  president  of  both  institu- 
tions. He  was  also  a  founder  of  the  Metropolitan 
museum  of  art,  and  is  now  treasurer  of  that  cor- 
poration and  a  member  of  its  executive  committee. 
He  has  for  many  years  been  a  director  in  the  Bank 
of  North  America  and  of  the  Hanover  insurance 
company.  By  the  appointment  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state  of  New  York  he  was  made  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  determine  the  amount  of  damage 
caused  to  private  property  by  the  construction  of  the 
elevated  railroad  through  the  streets  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Wales  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League  club, 
the  Century  association,  the  New  York  press  club, 
and  the  Church  club,  founded  luider  the  auspices  of 
Bishop  Potter. 
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HOLCOMBE,  Amasa,  scientist,  was  bom  at 
Nortli  Granby,  Conn.,  June  18,  1787,  the  son  of 
Elijah  Holcombe  2d,  and  Lucy,  daughter  of  Silas 
Holcombe,  of  Simsbury,  Conn.  He  was  a  descend- 
ant, in  the  sixth  generation,  from  Thomas  Hol- 
combe, who  settled  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1630, 
and  in  the  fifth  generation  from  Nathaniel  and 
Mary  Bliss  Holcombe,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  He 
supplemented  his  common-school  education  by  an 
extensive  course  of  reading  on  scientific  subjects,  and 
teaching  young  men  privately  in  civil  engineering, 
surveying,  mathematics  and  astronomy.  He  had 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  astronomy,  and 
constructed  a  telescope  for  the  use  of  his  classes, 
which  was  examined  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman, 
who  purchased  one  for  Yale,  and  advised  him  to 
continue  the  manufacture  of  similar  instruments. 
This  he  did  successfully  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  during  which  time  he  disposed  of  numbers  in 
Europe  and  America.  He  had  no  competitors  in  the 
manufacture  of  tlie  reflecting  telescope  for  twenty 
years,  and,  in  recognition  of  his  skill  in  this  depart- 
ment, in  1835  were  awarded  the  Scott  medal  from 
Philadelpliia,  Pa.;  in  1838  a  silver  medal  from 
the  Franklin  institute,  Philadelphia;  in  1839  a 
gold  medal  from  the  New 
York  American  institute,  and 
in  1840  a  diploma  from  the 
same  society.  He  also  con- 
structed instruments  for  civil 
engineering.  For  thirty  years 
he  was  a  licensed  preacher  in 
the  Methodist  church,  was  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  thirty-two 
years,  and  for  thi-ee  years  rep- 
resented the  district  of  South- 
wick,  Mass.,  in  the  state  legis- 
lature, and  in  1840  was  elected 
state  senator.  He  constructed 
the  first  instrument  and  took 
the  first  Daguerrean  portrait 
ever  taken  in  this  country,  in 
Jul^  or  August,  1839,  with 
an  instrument  he  had  made 
for  a  New  York  order.  In 
matters  of  surveying  in  the 
locality  where  he  lived  he  was  regarded  as  an  ex- 
pert; and  in  action  of  water  and  its  power,  where 
large  dams  were  to  be  constructed,,  his  testimony 
was  highly  regarded,  and  he  was  frequently  for 
weeks  before  the  courts  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
Springfield,  Mass.  In  1837  Williams  college  hon- 
ored him  with  the  degree  of  A.  M.  He  died  at  South- 
wick,  Mass.,  Feb.  37,  1873. 

HOLOOMB£,  Chester,  diplomatist,  was  born 
at  Winfield,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  1843 
(seventh  generation  from  Thomas  Holcombe,  at  Bos- 
ton, 1630),  the  son  of  Rev.  Bethuel  and  Sarah  Beebe 
Holcombe.  He  was  graduated  from  Union  college 
at  twenty,  and  subsequently  became  a  clergyman  and 
went  to  China  with  his  wife,  where  both  were  teachers 
and  missionaries.  He  mastered  the  three  principal 
dialects  of  China,  and  was  tendered  the  position  of 
secretary  to  the  U.  S.  embassy  at  Pekin,  and  at  the 
recall  of  Mr.  Seward  he  became  acting  minister  until 
the  appointment  of  John  Bussell  Young.  He  is  at 
present  (1893)  a  resident  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  but  is 
still  interested  in  matters  connected  with  China, 
which  place  he  visits  annually. 

HOLCOMBE,  Curtis  Wilson,  second  auditor  in 
the  land  oiflce  in  Washington  for  ten  years,  is  a  law- 
yer, and  was  born  at  Granby,  Conn.,  Feb.  31,  1840. 
He  is  son  of  Blihu  E.  Holcombe,  and  seventh  gen- 
eration from  Thomas  Holcombe,  the  Puritan. 

HOLCOMBE,  Frederick,  clergyman,  was  born 
at  Granby,  Conn.,  Oct.  13, 1786 (fifth  generation  from 
Thomas  Holcombe,  at  Boston,  1630),  the  son  of  Capt. 


Jesse  and  Louise  Pinney  Holcombe.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Williams  college  in  1809,  and  afterward 
studied  theology  for  three  years,  was  subsequent- 
ly stationed  at  Harwinton,  Conn.,  and  in  1814  as- 
sumed the  pastorate  of  the  First  Episcopal  church 
of  Watertown,  Conn.,  of  which  he  continued  rector 
until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  a 
trusteeof  Trinity  Episcopal  college,  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  of  the  Episcopal  academy,  Cheshire,  Conn.,  and 
was  awarded  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Trinity  col- 
lege. He  died  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  May  26,  1873. 
HOLCOMBE,  George  Otoed,  banker  and  cat- 
tle-breeder, was  born  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y.,  April 
25,  1851,  son  of  Obed  Gilman  Holcombe,  who  was 
the  sixth  generation  from  Thomas  Holcombe,  of 
Boston,  1630.  He  is  one  of  the  most  active  men  in 
his  region  in  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  He  has 
been  twice  president  of  the  Agricultural  association, 
which  holds  fairs  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  for  Chemung 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  Bradford  county.  Pa.  He  is 
connected  by  marriage  with  Pomroy  Bros.,  bankers, 
Troy,  Pa.,  where  he  lives,  and  is  highly  respected 
for  his  business  qualities. 

HOLCOMBE,  Henry,  musician,  was  born  at 
Salisbury,  Eng.,  1680.  He  was  first  a  chorister  in 
the  Canterbury  cathedral,  and  subsequently  went 
to  London,  where  he  sang  in  English  and  Italian 
opera,  and  afterward,  when  his  voice  failed,  taught 
harp  and  singing,  and  in  1745  published  the  "Mu- 
sical Medley,"  a  collection  of  English  songs,  and 
also  cantatas  set  to  music,  and  the  "Garland,"  a 
collection  of  songs,  cantatas,  etc.  He  died  and  was 
interred  in  Canterbury  cathedral  in  1750. 

HOLCOMBE,  Henry,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
Prince  Edward  county,  Va.,  Sept.  22,  1762,  son  of 
Grimes  and  Elizabeth  Buzbee  Holcombe;  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  revolutionary  war.  Soon  after  it  had  ter- 
minated he  concluded  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and 
was  ordained  in  1785.  His  first  pastorate  was  at  Pipe 
Creek  church,  S.  C,  and  he  was  afterward  pastor  of 
four  churches  near  Beaufort, 
S.  C,  and  finally  settled  in  that 
place  and  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Beaufort  college.  In 
1799  he  was  called  to  the  charge 
of  the  First  Baptist  church  in 
Savannah,  6a.,  where,  in  1799, 
he  preached  the  funeral  ser- 
mon on  Washington.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  convention 
of  South  Carolina  for  ratifying 
the  constitution  of  the  United 
States;  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Savannah  female 
seminary;  was  editor  of  the 
Georgia  "  Analytical  Repos- 
itory;" was  instiTimental  in 
establishing  the  Baptist  acad- 
emy at  Enon  in  1804,  and 
in  1806  the  Georgia  Baptist 
missionary  society.  In  1810 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Baptist  church  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
In  1813  he  published  the  "First  Fraits,"  a  series  of 
letters  written  to  his  brother.  Rev.  James  Holcombe, 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Beach  Island,  S.  C. 
Brown  university  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.  Henry  Holcombe  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
May  23,  1836.  Dr.  Holcombe  was  6  feet  2  inches 
in  height. 

HOLCOMBE,  Hosea,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
Union  District,  S.  C,  July  30,  1780,  the  son  of  Ho- 
sea H.  and  Phebe  Smith  Holcombe.  He  was  orig- 
inally a  planter,  but  was  converted  to  the  Baptist 
faith  and  subsequently  became  a  clergyman,  and  in 
1801  was  licensed  to  preach  in  South  Carolina.     Af- 
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ter  ten  years  he  removed  to  North  Carolina,  and  af- 
terward" to  Jonestown,  Ala.  In  1815  he  published 
a  collection  of  hymns,  and  in  1823  "Lectures  on 
Primitive  Theology; "  in  1836  "Anti-Mission  Princi- 
ples Exposed,"  and  in  1840,  the  "History  of  the 
Alabama  Baptists."  His  son,  William  Hosea  Hol- 
combe,  was  a  clergyman.  His  grandson,  Henry 
Cannon  Holcombe,  a  banker,  resides  in  Sherman, 
Tex.     Hosea  died  July  20,  1841. 

HOLCOMBE,  Hugh.  Hamilton,  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Gran  by.  Conn.,  in  1835,  son  of  Lemuel 
Cicero  Holcombe,  who  was  a  teacher  and  had  among 
his  pupils  John  Van  Buren  and  Josiah  Sutherland. 
Hugh  Hamilton  became  a  minister  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  and  subsequently  went  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Africa,  where  he  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
two,  at  Cavalla,  near  Cape  Palmas,  West  Africa, 
June  13,  1857. 

HOLCOMBE,  James  Foote,  was  born  at  Gran- 
by.  Conn.,  Jan.  20,  183t,  son  of  James  Holcombe 
and  Mary  Holly,  and  seventh  generation  from 
Thomas  Holcombe,  at  Boston,  1630.  Rev.  J.  F. 
Holcombe  was  educated  in  Ohio,  and  for  twenty 
years  has  represented  the  Presbyterian  board  of 
foreign  missions  in  India  at  Allahabad,  and  other 
places.  He  is  greatly  assisted  by  his  wife,  who 
was  born  Harriet  Helen  Howe. 

HOLCOMBE,  James  Philemon,  educator,  was 
born  at  Lynchburg,  Va. ,  Sept.  25, 1830,  the  son  of  Rev. 
William  James  Holcombe,  M.D.,  and  Eliza  Clopton, 
of  Lynchburg, Va.,  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Hol- 
combe and  Miss  Grimes,  of  King  and  Queen  county, 
Va.,  who  resided  there  as  early  as  1720.  James 
Philemon  received  his  education  at  Yale  college, 
and  also  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  was 
professor  of  law  and  belles-lettres  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years.  In  1861  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
secession  convention,  in  1861-63  a  member  of  the 
Confederate  congress,  and  in  1863-65  a  member 
of  the  Confederate  commission  to  Canada.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  accepted  the  position  as  princi- 
pal of  the  Bellevue  (Va.)  high  school.  He  was  a 
fine  scholar,  an  eloquent  orator  and  author,  and  pub- 
lished: "Leading  Cases  on  Commercial  Law; "  "Di- 
fest  on  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Fnited  States;"  "Merchants'  Book  of  Letters;" 
"  Literature  and  Letters."  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  historical  society,  and  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  the  leading  periodicals  of  his  time.  He  died 
at  Capon  Springs,  Va.,  Aug.  35,  1873. 

HOLCOMBE,  William  Henry,  physician, was 
born  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  May  25,  1825,  brother  of 
James  Philemon  Holcombe.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1847.  He  sub- 
sequently became  a  convert  to 
homoeopathy,  and  in  187'^75 
was  president  of  the  American 
institute  of  homoeopathy.  He  is 
an  author  of  repute,  and,  be- 
sides, a  constant  writer  for  gen- 
eral and  Swedenborgian  lit- 
erature. He  has  published : 
"Our  Children  in  Heaven;" 
"The  Scientific  Basis  of  Homoe- 
opathy;" "Poems;"  "The  Lost 
Truths  of  Christianity;"  "The 
New  Life, "  etc.  Dr.  Holcombe's 
literary  style  is  good,  and  he 
writes  with  an  earnestness  and 
force  that  show  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  the  trath  of  the  views  he  holds. 
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HOLCOMBE,  John  Hite  Lee,  lieutenant  U.  S. 
navy,  was  born  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Sept.  13,  1856, 


the  son  of  Royall  and  Matilda  Tabb  Holcombe,  a 
descendant,  in  the  fifth  generation,  from  John  Hol- 
combe and  Miss  Grimes,  of  King  and  Queen  county 
in  1730.  He  was  graduated  from  Annapolis  in  1880, 
and  was  ensign  in  the  United  States  expedition  to 
China  and  the  East,  and  was  subsequently  ordered 
to  Central  America.  He  left  the  Pacific  coast  in 
1893,  and  is  now  at  Washington  navy  yard. 

HOLCOMBE,  John  Marshall,  underwriter, 
was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  8,  1848,  the  son 
of  James  Huggins  and  Emily  Merrill  Johnson  Hol- 
combe. He  is  in  the  seventh  generation  from  Thomas 
Holcombe,  of  Boston,  in  1630.  He  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1869,  and  at  once  became  connected 
with  the  insurance  business,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
(1893)  vice-president  of  the  Phoenix  mutual  life  insur- 
ance company.  He  married  Emily  Seymour  Good- 
win, of  Bristol,  Conn.  He  has  served  as  president 
of  both  boards  of  the  Hartford  city  govei'nment;  is 
vice-president  and  trustee  of  the  Fidelity  insurance 
company;  director  of  the  American  national  bank, 
and  of  the  Connecticut  fire  insurance  company; 
trustee  of  the  Mechanics'  savings  bank,  etc.,  and  has 
frequently  contributed  articles  to  the  ' '  North  Amer- 
ican Review  "  on  life  insurance. 

HOLCOMBE,  John  Walker,  first  assistant  in 
the  bureau  of  education  at  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
born  Nov.  18,  1853.  He  is  a  descendant  of  John 
of  Va.,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  served  for 
years  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  education  for 
the  state  of  Indiana,  located  at  Indianapolis. 

HOLCOMBE,  John  Winslow,  lawyer,  was 
born  at  N^wstead,  N.  Y.,  Sept  1,  1836,  the  son  of 
Seth  H.  and  Lucy  Winslow  Holcombe.  He  is  in 
the  seventh  generation  from  Thomas  Holcombe,  who 
settled  at  Boston  in  1630.  In  1857  he  was  graduated 
with  the  highest  honors  from  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, Canada,  and  in  1859  was  graduated  at  law 
from  the  same  university.  He  afterward  located 
and  practiced  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where  he  was 
elected  justice  of  the  lower  court.  He  has  held  a 
number  of  other  important  offices,  and  is  at  present 
(1893)  one  of  the  commissioners  of  education  and  of 
public  institutions  of  the  state  of  Michigan. 

HOLCOMBE,  Jonathan,  physician,  was  born 
at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  June  19,  1762,  son  of  Jonathan 
and  Abigail  Hillyer  Holcombe,  and  in  tlie  fifth  gen- 
eration from  Thomas  Holcombe,  of  Boston,  1630.  He 
entered  Yale  college,  and  was  licensed  to  practice 
medicine,  though  he  did  not  graduate  in  the  regular 
course.  Of  his  kinsmen  are  :  Col.  Pythagoras  Hol- 
oombe,  U.  S.  A.;  William  Horace  Holcombe  is 
now  ninety-six,  father  of  William  Horace  Holcombe, 
late  vice-president  of  the  U.  P.  railroad;  Han- 
nah, a  daughter  of  Dr.  Holcombe,  aged  ninety-three 
years,  is  at  Hamilton,  O.,  where  Jonathan  Holcombe 
died  Oct.  1, 1847. 

HOLCOMBE,  Joseph  Gales,  civil  engineer, 
was  born  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Dec.  2,  1862,  son  of 
Royall  and  Matilda  Tabb  Holcombe,  for  some  years 
in  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  water  works,  and  was 
afterward  for  two  years  assistant  engineer  for  the 
Nicaragua  canal  expedition,  which  place  he  re- 
signed to  accept  the  position  of  engineer  on  the 
surveys  of  the  Upper  Columbia  river,  which  he  still 
retains  (1893). 

HOLCOMBE,  Judson,  was  born  July  25,  1819, 
grandson  of  Eli  Holcombe,  of  Connecticut,  and  son 
of  Hugh  Holcombe,  sixth  in  descent  from  Thomas 
Holcombe,  at  Boston,  1630.  Jiidson  Holcombe  was 
republican  representative  in  Pennsylvania  legislature 
in  1855.  He  has  held  offices  in  Pennsylvania  state 
treasury,  was  clerk  in  U.  S.  house  of  representatives. 
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at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  has  been  editor  of  the 
Bradford  county  "  Repuhlican,"  at  Towanda,  Pa., 
for  many  years.  His  grandfather,  Eli,  settled  in 
Ulster,  Bradford  county.  Pa. ,  in  1790  came  from  Coq- 
necticut  with  his  wife,  Hannah  Croffut  of  Danburv, 
Conn.  •' 

HOLCOMBE,  Origen  Pinney,  clergyman 
and  teacher,  was  born  Apr.  8, 1794;  was  educated  at 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  studied  there  for  the  ministry, 
and  was  for  many  years  settled  over  the  First  Epis- 
copal church  at  Windham,  N.  Y.  On  account  of 
ill  health  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  where  he  taught  boys.  Revs.  Frederick 
and  O.  P.  Holcombe  were  nephews  of  Abel  Hol- 
combe,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  Catskill 
mountains,  at  Windham,  Greene  county,  in  1803, 
who  came  from  Granby,  Conn.,  with  several  chil- 
dren. He  and  his  sous  became  very  well  known  as 
dealers  in  cattle  and  lumber,  and  as  tanners  and 
farmers.  Hobart  Jay  Holcombe,  M.D.,  of  New 
York  city,  is  descended  from  Abel  H.,  also  Mary 
Josephine  Holcombe,  wife  of  Capt.  A.  S.  Taylor, 
U.  S.  N.  She  was  favorably  known  as  a  soprano 
in  Holy  Trinity  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  many 
years.  Abel  Holcombe  died  at  Big  Hollow,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  23, 1849,  aged  87  years.  O.  P.  Holcombe  died 
March  38,  1869. 

HOIiCOlVEBE,  Reuben,  clergyman  and  ed- 
ucator, was  born  at  Simsbury,  in  the  part  now  West 
Granby,  Conn.,  Feb  11,  1753,  the  son  of  Reuben 
and  Susannah  Hayes  Holcombe, 
fifth  generation  from  Thomas 
Holcombe,  of  Boston,  1630.  He 
was  graduated  from  Yale  col- 
lege, 1774,  studied  divinity  with 
Rev.  Joseph  Strong,  of  Sims- 
bury,  Conn.,  whose  daughter, 
Abigail,  he  married.  He  was 
ordained  June  15, 1779,  over  the 
First  Congregational  church,  in 
the  West  Parish  of  Lancaster, 
now  Sterling,  Mass. ,  andpreached 
there  thirty-five  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  eight  founders  of 
the  "Worcester  Association" 
which  compiled  "TheWorces- 
.  )!^'-=-  '^  *^'"  Catechism"  in  connection 
eOeinmH'£ea9*t&  with  Rev.  Dr.  Aaron  Bancroft, 
father  of  the  historian,  Geo. 
Bancroft.  Mr.  Holcombe,  who 
was  much  interested  in  agriculture,  had  one  of 
the  finest  fruit  farms  in  Worcester  county,  and 
engaged  in  the  silk-worm  industry,  and  silk  was 
woven  by  his  wife  from  home-made  cocoons.  He 
raised  hemp,  had  fine  cattle  and  horses,  and  was  a 
great  lover  of  both.  For  an  essay  on  "  Best  Method 
of  Raising  Wheat,"  he  received  in  1790,  from 
"The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agriculture,"  a  silver  tankard  of  the  value  of  thir- 
teen pounds  sterling.  His  only  printed  sermons  were 
two,  in  opposition  to  the  war  of  1813.  He  fitted 
many  youths  for  college;  among  others  were  Rev. 
Thaddeus  Mason  Harris,  of  Dorchester,  Mass. ;  Rev. 
Isaac  Bayley,  of  Ward,  Mass. ;  Rev.  Thomas  Moore; 
Rev.  Pierson  Thurston  of  Somersworth,  N.  H. ;  Rev. 
James  Kendall,  of  Plymouth,  Mass. ;  Bartholomew 
Brown,  lawyer  and  musician,  of  Bridgewater,  Mass.' ; 
Rev.  Hosea  Hildreth,  of  Gloucester,  Maine  (the 
father  of  Richard  Hildreth,  historian);  Amos  Wil- 
lard  Rugg;  Nathaniel  Wright,  lawyer,  of  Lowell, 
Mass.;  Nahum  Houghton  Groce;  Solomon  Jewett ; 
Mark  Moore;  Martin  Moore;  Ezekiel  Hildreth  and 
Abel  Fletcher  were  prepared  for  college  by  Rev. 
Reuben  Holcombe.  He  educated  his  adopted  son, 
Capt.  Augustine  Holcombe,  who  was  a  son  of  his 
brother,  Nahum  Holcombe.  He  was  an  early  ad- 
vocate of  the  best  education  of  women,  and  took  a 


deep  interest  in  the  common  schools  of  his  vicinity. 
He  and  his  adopted  son  were  pioneei's  in  the  best 
methods  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  died  Oct.  18,  1824,  aged  seventy- 
five. 

HOLCOMBE,  Silas  Wright,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Willsborough,  Essex  county,  N.  Y.,"Dec.  8,  1842, 
the  son  of  Diodorus  Sicculus  Holcombe,  who  was  a 
descendant,  in  the  sixth  generation,  of  Thomas  Hol- 
combe, of  Boston,  1630.  He  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  college  in  1864,  and  from  the  law  school 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1866,  and  subsequently  became 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Fitzgerald  &  Condon, 
of  New  York  city.  In  1890  he  was  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  ninth  assembly  district  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

HOIiCOMBE,  Solomon,  farmer  and  merchant 
at  Mount  Airy,  N.  J.,  for  sixty  years,  was  born 
at  West  Amwell,  N.  J.,  Oct.  4,  1789,  son  of  Samuel, 
third  generation  from  John  and  Jacob,  Quakers 
from  near  Tiverton,  Devon,  Eng.,  who  came  in  the 
time  of  Wm.  Penn  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  settled 
in  1700  at  Abington,  Pa.,  and  in  1705  located  lands 
in  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  on  the  Delaware,  near  where 
now  is  Lambertville,  then  called  "  Coryell's  Feriy," 
at  Amwell,  N.  J.  On  the  farm  of  Richard  Hol- 
combe Gen.  Washington  had  his  headquarters,  and 
in  his  field  notes  speaks  of  him  as  "a  fine  old 
Quaker."  In  his  region,  Solomon  Holcombe,  owing 
to  his  large  possessions  and  numerous  posterity,  was 
called  ' '  King  Solomon. "  He  was  greatly  respected, 
looked  like  a  Quaker  preacher, 
and  was  an  active  man  until  his 
death.  The  Holcombes  of  New 
Jersey  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
are  from  the  Quakers,  Jacob  and 
John,  who  emigrated  about  sev- 
enty years  later  than  Thomas  H., 
the  Puritan,  who  came  to  Bos- 
ton in  1630.  Jacob's  grandson, 
George,  was  a  major  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  and  his  son, 
George  Holcombe,  M.  D.,  was 
graduated  from  Princeton,  and 
was  twice  elected  to  congress. 
Albert  Atwood  Holcombe,  lieu- 
tenant in  the  U.  S.  navy,  was 
probably  of  the  New  Jersey 
Holcombes,  as  he  was  entered 
as  a  cadet  from  New  .lersey  in 
1828.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
man  of  ability,  and  honored  as  an  officer.  He  died 
in  August,  1858,  of  apoplexy,  while  on  duty  on  the 
Mississippi  river.  Wm.  Penn  Holcombe  of  this 
family  is  now  professor  at  Swarthmore  (Pa.)  college. 
George  Holcombe  Larison,  M.D.,  of  Lambertville, 
N.  J.,  president  of  the  Hunterdon  county  historical 
society,  is  of  this  family.  Solomon  Holcombe  died 
at  Mount  Airy,  N.  J.,  March  26,  1871. 

HOLCOMBE,  Theodore  Isaac,  clergyman  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  was  born  at  Na- 
ples, N.  Y.,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Julia  Blanchard 
Holcombe,  the  sixth  generation  from  Benajah  Hol- 
combe, son  of  Thomas  Holcombe,  of  Boston,  1630. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Episcopal  college  and 
theological  seminary  of  Nashotah,  Wis.,  in  1858,  and 
immediately  began  missionary  work  among  the  Min- 
nesota Indians.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
First  Episcopal  church  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  In  1880 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  general  Episcopal  conven- 
tion at  New  York,  and  since  1888  has  been  the  finan- 
cial agent  of  "  The  Episcopal  clergymen's  retiring 
fund  society  for  the  United  States."  He  has  pub- 
lished a  number  of  sermons  and  essays,  the  theme 
of  which  has  principally  been  the  "  Wrongs  of  the 
Clergy."  His  daughter,  Nellie,  has  published  sev- 
eral poems. 
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HOLCOMBE,  Thomas,  and  wife,  Elizabeth, 
emigrated  from  England,  and  his  name  appears  in 
fourth  report  of  commissioners  of  Boston,  pages  9, 
13,  396,  as  selling  his  "  houses  and  lands  to  Richard 
Joanes,  on  13  Aug.,  1635."  He  then  moved  to 
Windsor,  Conn.,  and  in  1639  was  at  Poquonnock, 
Conn.  Rev.  Joseph  Twitchell,  in  his  address  on 
the  350th  anniversary  of  settlement  of  Hartford, 
says  that  Thomas  Holcombe  was  one  of  the  Wind- 
sor men,  who  helped  form  the  first  constitution  of 
the  state  of  Connecticut.  Thomas  Holcomhe  and 
wife  had  a  daughter  Mary,  who  married  Josias  Ells- 
worth, and  became  ancestor  of  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
first  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  under  Gen. 
Washington,  by  appointment.  Gen.  Washington 
often  visited  Oliver  Ellsworth  at  Windsor,  Conn. 
Thomas  died  Sept.  7,  1657,  age  unknown. 

HOLCOMBB,  Thomas,  was  born  at  Newcastle, 
Bel.,  July  13, 1843.  He  is  a  lawyer,  and  for  years 
has  been  recorder  at  Wilmington,  Del.  President 
Cleveland  in  1893  appointed  him  as  fifth  auditor  of 
the  U.  S.  Treasury.  He  was  son  of  Chauncey  Pet- 
tibone  Holcombe,  who  was  a  noted  lawyer  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and  a  native  of  Granby,  Conn.,  where 
his  father,  Thomas,  was  of  the  sixth  generation  from 
Thomas  Holcombe,  the  Puritan,  at  Boston,  in  1630. 

HOLCOmBE,  Wm.  Frederic,  oculist  aud  aur- 
ist,  was  born  at  Sterling,  Mass.,  Apr.  3,  1837,  only 
son  of  Capt.  Augustine  Holcombe,  of  West  Granby, 
Conn.,  and  Lucy  Bush  of 
Boylston,  Mass.;  is  seventh 
generation  from  Thomas  Hol- 
combe, the  Puritan,  at  Bos- 
ton, 1630,  and  sixth  generation 
from  Nathaniel  Holcombe  and 
Mary  Bliss  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
Dr.  Holcombe  married,  in 
1853,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Moses  Wanzerand  Sarah  Akin, 
Quakers,  of  Sherman,  Conn. 
In  1847  he  entered  the  office 
of  Alden  March,  M.D.,  of  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Albany  medical  col- 
lege in  1850.  He  studied  sev- 
eral years  in  Europe,  and  was 
the  first,  in  America,  appoint- 
ed professor  of  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  ear  to  the  New  York 
medical  college,  in  1863.  He 
became  professor  in  several  other  New  York  med- 
ical colleges,  was  seventeen  years  the  eye  and 
ear  surgeon  to  the  Demilt  dispensary,  was  mem- 
ber of  the  international  medical  congresses  of  1881 
and  1888,  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  academy  of 
medicine,  and  of  the  various  medical  societies  of  New 
York  and  of  Paris;  is  author  of  the  manuscripts: 
"The  Genealogy  and  History  of  the  Holcombes  of 
America  and  England;"  of  "The  Bush  Family  of 
Watertown  aud  Boylston,  Mass. ; "  of  "  The  Valueand 
Importanceof  Family  Records;"  "  Our  Record-Duties 
to  Our  Ancestors,  to  Ourselves,  and  to  Our  Descend- 
ants." Dr.  Holcombe  gave  in  his  native  town,  at 
Sterling,  Mass.,  on  June  15,  1881,  the  centennial 
address.  Dr.  Holcombe  is  one  of  the  seven  found- 
ers of  the  New  York  genealogical  and  biographical 
society.  He  is  also  member  pf  the  Society  of  the  sons 
of  tlie  revolution  of  New  York  city,  and  is  physi- 
cian to  the  New  England  society  of  New  York  city. 

DAVIS,  Samuel  T.,  physician  and  president  of 
the  State  board  of  health  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born 
at  Cottage  P.O.  in  Huntingdon  county,  Pa.,  March 
6,  1838,  the  son  of  Henry  Davis,  an  industrious 
blacksmith.  He  attended  the  public  schools  and 
worked  on  a  farm  until  he  was  fifteen  and  then  be- 


came an  apprentice  in  his  father's  shop,  where  he 
spent  four  years  at  the  anvil,  and  in  the  meantime 
continued  his  studies  at  school  four  months  of  each 
yeai'.  His  industry  and  studious  habits  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  family  physician,  who  encouraged 
him  to  prepare  to  teach  school.  After  followmg 
that  occupation  for  two  winters  near  his  home,  he 
entered  the  state  normal  school  at  Millersville,  Pa., 
spending  the  summer  sessions  at  that,  and  in  the 
winter  teaching  in  Lancaster  county.  In  answer  to 
the  first  call  for  troops  in  1861,  he  entered  the  three 
months'  service  as  a  private  in  company  H,  15th 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  the  company  having  been 
recruited  largely  from  his  native  county.  He  was 
soon  promoted  to  ordnance  sergeant  of  the  regiment, 
and  saw  his  first  active  service  in  the  engagement  at 
Falling  Waters,  Va.  He  next  became  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  tlie  77th  Pennsylvania,  a  three-year  regi- 
ment, and  upon  its  organization  was  promoted  1;o 
adjutant  of  his  regiment.  At  Shiloh  he  was  chief 
of  staff  for  Gen.  Edward  N.  Kirk, when  the  latter  was 
wounded;  at.  Stone  River,  owing  to  «,  scarcity  of 
officers  in  his  old  regiment,  he  joined  its  command- 
ing officer  in  a  charge  on  a  Confederate  battery,  and 
received  from  Col.  Housum  his  last  words,  "Davis, 
I — I  am  wounded;  stand  by  the  brave  boys  of  the 
77th; "  at  Chickamauga  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg, 
but  did  not  leave  the  field.  While  posting  a  picket 
line  during  the  night  he  was  captured,  together  with 
the  colonel  and  almost  the  entire  regiment,  but  in  the 
darkness  managed  to  escape,  while  many  of  his  com- 
rades were  sent  to  Libby  prison.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  his  tliree  years'  term  he  was  commissioned' 
captain  of  company  G  in  the  77th  Pennsylvania 
veteran  volunteers,  which  he  recruited,  and  upon  his 
return  to  the  army  in  Sherman's 
historic  march  through  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  was  detached  as  acting  as- 
sistant adjutant -general  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Wm.  Grose.  While 
ordering  a  charge  at  the  battle  of 
Resaca,  May  33, 1864,  he  received 
a  dangerous  wound  in  the  left 
thigh  which  closed  his  brilliant 
military  career.  After  lying  un- 
der the  trees  five  days  near  the 
battle-field,  until  the  railroad  was 
rebuilt  to  Chattanooga,  he  was 
removed  to  a  hospital  in  that 
city,  and  later  to  Fairmount  offi- 
cers' hospital  in  Cincinnati,  O., 
where  he  received  his  discharge 
by  special  order  of  the  war  de- 
partment Aug.  15, 1864.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  siege  of  Corinth, 
the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Triune, 
Lavergne,  Liberty  Gap,  Stone  River,  Chickamauga, 
Buzzard's  Roost,  Dalton,  Resaca,  and  numerous 
minor  engagements.  He  attended  medical  lectures  in 
Jefferson  medical  college  in  1864,  and  was  graduated 
from  Long  Island  college  hospital  in  1865.  He  settled 
at  Millersville,  Pa.,  until  his  removal  to  Lancaster, 
Pa. ,  in  1874.  He  soon  acquired  a  large  general  prac- 
tice, aud  also  won  a  wide  reputation  for  skill  in  sur- 
gery and  gynecology.  He  is  a  member  of  the  county 
and  state  medical  societies,  the  American  medical 
association,  and  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  American  surgical  society.  Dr.  Davis  was  a 
member  of  the  Lancaster  city  council  from  1878  to 
1881,  and  its  president  the  latter  year.  In  1884  he 
was  elected  to  the  ststte  legislature  as  a  republican, 
was  re-elected  in  1886,  servmg  four  years.  He  was 
largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  state 
pharmacy  law,  as  well  as  a  bill  creating  a  state  board 
of  health,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  1889, 
and  in  1893  president.  Dr.  Davis  was  married  in 
1866  to  Lizzie  Fenstermacher,  of  Millersville,  Pa. 
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PRATT,  John,  journalist,  and  inventor  of  the 
typewriter,  was  bom  in  Unionville,  S.  C,  Apr.  14, 
1831.  His  father  was  a  judge  for  over  thirty  years  in 
South  Carolina,  and  his  grandfather,  on  his  mother's 
side,  was  a  judge  under  the  life  system  then  in  vogue. 
The  son  was  educated  in  liis  native  state,  was  gradu- 
ated from  Cokesbury  college  in  1849,  and  for  some 
years  was  a  journalist  and  lawyer  in  the  South.  He 
married,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Julia  R.  Porter, 
a  daughter  of  Judge  Benjamin 
F.  Porter,  of  Alabama.  In  1864 
Mr.  Pratt  and  his  wife  went  to 
England,  where  they  remained 
for  several  years,  he  devoting  his 
time  to  the  invention  of  a  mech- 
anism which  he  designated  the 
"Pterotype."  It  proved  to  be 
the  first  working  typewriter  that 
ever  secured  a  sale.  In  1867  his 
machine  was  exhibited  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London,  the 
Society  of  "Engineers  and  the 
..  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
A  paper  read  by  the  inventor  be- 
fore the  Society  of  Arts  was  print- 
ed in  the  journal  issued  by  that 
body.  Provisional  protection  to 
-^.^  the  invention  was  granted  by  the 

/^y  , .  British  government  in  February, 
/JJi^,:tr~  1864.  Letters  Patent  No.  3,163 
f^t-^^-V  .5pere  granted  on  Dec.  1,1866.  Mr. 
Pratt  claimed  four  operations 
as  requisite  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose: 
That  it  was  necessary  to  bring  any  one  of  a  number 
of  types  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  and  in  arbitrary 
succession,  to  a  common  point;  to  form  a  colored 
or  other  legible  character  at  that  common  point;  to 
feed  the  paper  across  the  common  point  so  as  to 
make  proper  intervals  between  the  letters  and  words; 
to  prepare  a  device  for  bringing  the  paper  readily 
and  speedily  back  to  its  starting  point,  with  an  inter- 
val between  the  lines.  His  invention  received  edi- 
torial mention  and  description  in  several  of  the  Eng- 
lish journals,  and  it  was  one  of  these  descriptions 
that  attracted  the  attention  of  Sholes  &  Glidden,  of 
Milwaukee,  in  1867,  and  laid  the  foundation  by 
them  of  the  Remington  typewriter,  which  has  met 
with  such  remarkable  success,  together  with  its 
scores  of  followers.  On  returning  to  the  United 
States  in  1868,  Mr.  Pratt  secured  letters  patent  in 
August  of  that  year  (see  U.  S.  Let.  Pat.,  No.  81,000). 
There  is  preserved  as  a  curiosity,  among  the  treas- 
ures of  the  patent  office,  a  typewritten  letter  from 
him  which  accompanied  his  model.  The  spacing, 
alignment,  etc.,  it  is  claimed,  have  never  been  ex- 
celled. He  has  since  been  actively  identified  with 
typewriting  inventions,  and  a  patent  was  granted  as 
recently  as  the  latter  part  of  1891.  The  second 
patent  granted  Mr.  Pratt  by  the  United  States 
(Nov.  14,  1883)  was  sold  to  the  Hammond  Com- 


pany. It  embraced  the  axial  movement  of  the  type- 
wheel,  thus  rendering  available  several  rows  of  type, 
and  upper  and  lower  case  letters.  Mr.  Pratt  was 
the  inventor  of  a  machine  in  which  a  type-wheel 
was  moved  by  key-levers;  also  in  which  a  connected 
solid  body,  that  is,  a  tjrpe-plate  or  type-wheel,  was 
moved  by  key-levers.  He  was  the  first  man  to  make 
and  sell  typewriters,  having  sold  several  in  London 
in  1867.  Among  his  purchasers  were  Sir  Charles 
Wheatstone  and  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  the  author  of  a 
"Life  of  Faraday."  He  was  the  first  to  use  com- 
pound motion,  and  thus  utilize  several  rows  of  type 
on  plate  or  wheel;  the  first  to  apply  escapement  to 
feed  motion  and  trip-hammer  action  in  a  wheel  or 
plate  machine.  He  has,  since  1886,  been  a  resident 
of  Brooklyn,  and  is  still  engaged  in  inventive  studies. 
If  Sholes  can  be  called  the  "father  of  the  type- 
writer," Pratt  may  justly  be  called  the  grandfather. 

SHOLES,  Christopher  liathani,^  inventor, 
was  born  in  Columbia  county,  Pa.,  Feb.  14,  1819. 
His  ancestors  were  New  Englanders,  and  served  with 
distinction  in  the  revolutionaiy  army.  His  grand- 
mother, on  the  maternal  side,  was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  John  Alden.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  young 
Sholes  was  apprenticed  to  the  editor  of  the  "Intelli- 
gencer," Danville,  Pa.,  to  learn  the  printing  busi- 
ness, but,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
determined  to  join  a  brother  tlien 
living  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.  A  year 
later,  when  only  nineteen,  he  took 
charge  of  the  house  journal  of 
the  territorial  legislature,  and 
carried  it  to  Philadelphia,  then  a 
long  journey,  to  be  printed.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to 
Madison  and  took  charge  of  the 
Wisconsin ' '  Inquirer, "  owned  by 
his  brother  Charles,  and  in  1840, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  edited 
the  Southport,  afterward  Ke- 
nosha, "Telegraph,"  and  four 
years  later  became  the  postmas- 
ter, receiving  his  appointment 
from  President  Polk.  Later, 
during  his  residence  in  Milwau- 
kee, he  was  postmaster,  and  filled 
with  credit  the  positions  of  com- 
missioner of  public  works  and 
collector  of  customs.  He  was  for  a  long  time  the 
editor  of  the  "Sentinel,"  and  the  "News,"  which  at 
a  later  date  was  absorbed  into  the  ' '  Sentinel. "  It 
was  while  he  was  collector  of  customs  in  1866,  that 
he  became  interested  with  an  old  friend,  Soule,  in 
making  a  machine  for  consecutive  numbering,  espe- 
cially on  bank-notes  and  on  the  pages  of  blank  books, 
when  his  attention  was  directed  to  an  article,  pub- 
lished in  an  English  journal,  regarding  writing  by 
mechanism,  and  devised  by  John  Pratt.  With  a 
quick  intuition  he  saw  the  possibilities  of  a  revolution 
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in  the  handling  of  the  pen.  From  that  moment  he 
devoted  his  whole  time  and  thought  to  the  idea 
which  has  given  to  the  world  the  typewriter.  This 
wonderful  creation  is  the  result  of  his  inventive  gen- 
ius. In  1867  the  first  crude  instrument  was  made. 
James  Densmore  became  interested,  and  in  1873  the 
invention  was  so  far  perfected  as  to  warrant  the  pro- 
duction of  machines  on  an  enlarged  scale.  The  Rem- 
ington factory  at  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  was  selected,  and 
manufacture  begun.  The  world  has  felt  the  benefit. 
For  a  long  time  the  financial  returns  were  small,  and 
Mr.  Sholes,  who  was  to  receive  a  royalty  on  each  ma- 
chine, disposed  of  his  right  for  a  comparatively  small 
sum.  Later  he  invented  several  improvements,  which, 
with  an  excess  of  conscience  characteristic  of  the 
man,,  he  gave  to  the  persons  in  control  of  the  manu- 
facture. In  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  although 
confined  to  his  bed,  he  invented  two  new  machines 
for  typewriting,  which  were  more  satisfactory  to 
him  than  any  of  his  previous  inventions.  This  last 
work  of  the  weary  hours  in  the  chamber  of  sick- 
ness was  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  executors. 
In  addition  to  his  inventive  powers,  Mr.  Sholes  did 
much  as  an  editor  and  a  politician.  He  witnessed 
the  evolution  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  from  its  wild 
beginnings,  and  contributed  no  small  share  to  shape 
the  laws  that  were  necessary  to  set  the  new  state 
government  in  successful  motion.  Although  at  all 
times  interested  in  general  politics,  he  was  never  a 
strictly  party  man.  He  was  raised  a  democrat,  but 
in  1848  joined  in  the  free-soil  movement.  He  served 
in  the  state  senate  in  1848-49  from  Racine  county; 
in  1853-53  represented  Kenosha  county  in  the  leg- 
islature, and  in  1856-57  was  state  senator,  being 
president  pro  tern,  for  more  than  a  year.  He  was 
a  man  of  such  broad  and  generous  sympathies  that 
he  took  naturally  to  the  side  of  the  minority.  His 
innate  abhorrence  of  wrong  and  cruelty  made  him 
an  abolitionist,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
founders  of  the  republican  party  in  the  state.  He 
was  a  dreamer  and  an  idealist,  and  though  not  a 
writer  of  poetry,  was  imbued  with  a  true  poetic  na- 
ture. He  disliked  the  details  of  business,  and  the 
painstaking  necessary  to  make  money  was  his  par- 
ticular aversion.  He  was  a  man  of  excessive  tender- 
ness of  conscience,  viewed  from  the  usual  btisiness 
point  of  view.  It  was  because  of  this  that  he  did  not 
reap  the  pecuniary  reward  of  his  invention  of  the 
first  successful  typewriting  machine.  He  lived  to 
see  the  work  of  his  genius  accepted  throughout  the 
world,  and  to  hear  the  pleasing  compliment  rendered 
him  that  he  was  "the  father  of  the  typewriter." 
He  died  in  Milwaukee  Feb.  17,  1890,  leaving  a  fam- 
ily of  six  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  possess 
in  marked  degree  the  characteristics  of  the  father. 

DEITSMOBE,  James,  editor  and  promoter,  was 
born  at  Moscow,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3,  1820.  He  was  a  sou 
of  Joel  Densmore,  a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1812.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  in 
Alleghany  college;  was  married  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-nine to  Artelissa  Finch,  daughter  of  an  eminent 
educator  in  Crawford  county.  Pa.,  but  lost  his  wife 
some  five  years  later,  leaving  a  daughter,  Tena,  who 
afterward  became  the  wife  of  E.  J.  Delehanty,  a 
lawyer  in  New  York  citv.  He  was  married  again, 
in  1864,  to  Mrs.  Delia  ft.  Barron,  widow  of  Wm. 
Barron,  and  mother  of  Walter  J.  Barron  and  Ernest 
R.  Barron,  and  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Darsa  J. 
In  1848  he  established  in  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  the  first 
newspaper  published  in  that  section,  naming  it 
the  "True  Democrat.''  At  the  end  of  three  years 
he  sold  the  paper,  and  entered  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "Star,"  of  Hudson,  Wis.,  and  after- 
ward became  associate  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
"Press,"  and  still  later  of  the  Wisconsin  "Free 
Democrat,"  in  Milwaukee,  in  connection  with  S.  M. 
Booth  and  C.  Latham  Sholes,  of  typewriter  fame.  He 


was  an  enthusiastic  abolitionist,  and  made  friends  and 
enemies  in  abundance.  In  1861  he  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  newspaper  work,  and  removing  to  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  engaged  in  the  oil  business.  His  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  Sholes  &  Glidden  machine  in 
1867.  Sholes,  his  former  partner  in  the  newspaper 
work,  wrote  a  letter  to  him  asking  his  aid,  and  offer- 
ing a  quarter  interest  in  his  invention  for  1 1 ,  000.  He 
promptly  accepted,  although  not  yet  having  seen 
the  machine,  but  having  unbounded  confidence  in 
Sholes;  and  from  that  time  onward  he  devoted  his 
time,  energies,  and  wealth,  to  the  development  of  the 
Sholes  machine.  He  coined  the  word  "typewrit- 
er," and  at  a  later  date,  the  word  "caligraph." 
He  formed  a  partnership  with  G.  W.  N.  Yost,  and 
the  two  devoted  their  energies  to  the  success  of 
the  new  venture.  By  reason  of  faulty  construc- 
tion, and  apparent  indifference  on  the  part  of  tlie 
manufacturers,  the  machines,  as  sent  out  from  , 
the  shops,  were  not  successful.  Seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  machines  sold  throughout  the  country 
were  returned  for ' '  repairs, "  and  interest  in  the  ' '  type- 
writer "  had  begun  to  wane.  The  firm  of  Densmore 
&  Yost  determined  on  utilizing  various  of  the 
patents  held  by  them,  and  started  a  rival  enterprise, 
maintaining  secrecy  in  regard  to  their  movements  in 
the  matter.     As  a  result,  the  Caligraph  came  into 

existence.      It  was,  like  the  

machine  already  in  hand,  of 
"basket"  construction,  and, 
while  there  were  many  varia- 
tions resultant  on  slightly  dif- 
fering patents,  there  were 
features  enough  in  common 
to  enable  actions  to  be  be- 
gun for  infringements,  and  a 
wordy  war  was  speedily  be- 
gun. A  factory  was  estab- 
lished in  New  York  city,  and 
thoroughly  advertised,  there- 
by calling  attention  to  the 
two  enterprises,  the  Reming- 
ton, and  the  new  candidate, 
the  Caligraph,  the  rival  fac- 
tories little  dreaming  that 
the  same  men  were  spurring 
them  both  on.  As  a  result, 
better  work  was  put  out,  and  two  good  machines 
put  on  the  market.  From  that  time  forward  Mr. 
Densmore  devoted  his  attention  to  the  advancement 
of  the  typewriter,  and  made  many  improvements  in 
the  mechanism  in  its  various  details.  His  devotion 
to  the  work  made  a  success  and  a  revolution  where 
otherwise  there  was  a  palpable  failure.  The  name 
of  Densmore  is  linked  with  that  of  the  typewriter, 
for  it  is  owing  to  his  comprehension  of  its  possibili- 
ties and  his  financial  aid  that  it  became  a  success. 
He  was  often  heard  to  say,  when  speaking  of  the 
machine,  "It  will  become  a  household  article  the 
same  as  the  sewing-machine."  With  a  bull-dog  per- 
tinacity he  clung  to  the  work,  and  when  machine 
after  machine  of  the  few  hundred  put  upon  the 
market  was  returned,  he  would  not  permit  a  shade 
of  discouragement  to  show  itself  upon  his  features. 
On  the  contrary,  he  summoned  the  best  of  the  skilled 
workmen  at  his  command  and  forced  success,  where 
with  men  of  less  grim  courage  there  would  have 
been  absolute  failure.  He  lived  to  reap  success  and 
a  fortune  for  the  money  expended  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions.  He  died  Sept.  16,  1889,  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  leaving  a  widow,  but  abundantly 
provided  for,  and  a  memory  that  deserves  the  per- 
petuation accorded  it  by  appljring  his  name  to  one 
of  the  machines  asking  recognition  of  public  favor, 
the  "  Densmore,"  a  machine  possessing  features  that 
had  been  omitted  from  the  previous  venture,  and 
rank  it  among  the  best  in  the  market. 
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DENSMOBE,  Amos,  inventor  and  promoter, 
was  born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  28,  1835.  He 
was  a  son  of  Joel  Densmore,  a  veteran  of  the  war  of 
1812,  and  a  brother  of  James  Densmore,  of  type- 
writer fame.  He  received  his  ed- 
ucation in  the  public  schools  and 
in  Alleghany ,  college,  and  mar- 
ried, at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
Priscilla  Compton,  a  daughter  of 
Hugh  Compton,  another  veteran 
of  the  war  of  1813.  While  engaged 
in  the  oil  regions  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1861,  with  his  brother  James, 
under  the  firm  name  of  the  "Dens- 
more Brothers,"  and  where  he 
made  a  fortune,  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  Sholes  &  Glidden 
typewriter,  and,  with  his  brother 
James  (q.  v.),  he  promptly  devot- 
ed his  energies  to  the  enterprise. 
Possessing  a  naturally  inventive 
mind,  he  made  many  suggestions 
and  improvements,  which,  at  a 
later  date,  culminated  in  the  Dens- 
more machine.  In  1888  he  sold 
out  all  his  interest  in  the  Remington  typewriter  to 
his  brother  James,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
Densmore. 

YOST,  George  Washington  Newton,  in- 
ventor, was  born  near  Dundee,  Yates  county,  N.  Y., 
Apr.  15,  1831.  In  1873,  while  engaged  in  business 
in  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  his  attention  was 
directed  to  a  new  mechanism,  to  which  the  name  of 
"Typewriter"  had  been  given.  His  enthusiastic 
nature  and  genius  for  mechanics  enabled  him  to  see 
a  brilliant  future  for  the  new  candidate  for  public 
favor.  A  partnership  was  entered  into  with  James 
Densmore,  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  the  best  energies 
of  the  two  men  were  devoted  to  the  work.  C. 
Latham  Sholes,  of  Milwaukee,  was  the  original  in- 
ventor, but  took  his  inspiration  from  the  "Ptero- 
type"  invented  by  John  Pratt,  of  Centre,  Ala.,  in 
1867.  Under  the  financial  backing  of  Mr.  Densmore, 
Sholes  kept  improving  his  machines,  one  after  an 
other,"  until  finally  a  contract  was  entered  into  with 
the  Remingtons,  of  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  famed  for  their  gun 
manufacture,  and  1,000  machines  were  made,  with 
24,000  conditional  to  follow.  The  machine  was 
then  known  as  the  Sholes  &  Glidden  typewriter. 
In  1873  Mr.  Yost  was  urged  to  direct  his  energies 
to  its  development,  and,  leaving  all  other  undertak- 
ings, devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  typewriter. 
About  July  1, 1874,  the  first  instru- 
ments were  placed  on  the  market. 
In  six  months,  400  had  been  sold. 
In  the  early  part  of  1876,  Mr.  Yost, 
with  three  expert  mechanicians, 
went  to  Cincinnati  to  establish  a 
business,  and  sold  100  machines. 
They  proved  defective  in  work- 
manship, and  in  less  than  six 
months  seventy -five  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  lot  had  been  repeatedly 
under  the  repairer's  hands.  Both 
Yost  and  Densmore  were  exasper- 
ated, and  sought  a  remedy.  The 
machine  had  been  exhibited  at 
the  Pentennial  Exposition  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1876,  and  samples  of 
work  had  been  scattered,  with  an 
abundance  of  advertising,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  creating  sur- 
prise wherever  seen.  Every  avail- 
able patent  connected  with  the  typewriter  was  se- 
cured, either  by  purchase  or  otherwise.  Seeing, 
during  the  years  1876  and  1877,  about  3,000  ma- 
chines in  use,  bi^t  with  a  universal  complaint  from 


the  purchasers  that  they  were  not  to  be  depended 
upon,  it  wa^  determined  to  utilize  some  of  the  many 
patents  held,  and  quietly  start  a  rival  machine. 
The  name  of  "Caligraph"  was  adopted,  and  the 
new  machine  duly  christened.  Densmore  was  a 
taciturn,  conservative  man;  Yost  was  enthusiastic  to 
the  last  degree,  and  remarkably  gifted  with  inspiring 
others  with  his  own  thoughts  and  views.  Matters 
were  at  a  very  low  ebb  when,  in  the  summer  of 
1879,  Mr.  Yost  selected  Franz  Wagner,  a  skilled 
German  mechanic,  and  under  his  direction  the  first 
machine  on  the  opposition  plan  was  duly  constructed. 
Lawsuits  were  immediately  entered  in  the  courts  for 
infringements  of  their  respective  patents,  by  the 
"Remington "  and  the  "Caligraph "  people,  and  a 
wordy  war  entered  upon  in  the  newspapers,  which 
naturally  served  as  a  most  successful  means  of  ad- 
vertising the  two  machines.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Yost  &  Densmore,  as  a  power  for  crowding  the 
Remington,  fought  Yost  &  Densmore  as  a  power  in 
urging  the  claims  of  the  Caligi'aph,  and  the  public, 
not  even  the  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  different  machines,  had  any  idea  of  the  genius 
of  the  men  who  waged  the  fight  between  two  ap- 
parently conflicting  forces.  The  result  of  the 
"fight"  was  that  both  shops  began  to  turn  out  bet- 
ter work.  They  naturally  became  rivals.  Having 
thoroughly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  a  success  had 
been  made  of  two  machines,  and  seeing  rare  possibili- 
ties in  the  future  of  the  typewriter  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  improvements  on  varying  principles,  and 
after  having  disposed  of  his  Remington  and  Call 
graph  interests,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  a  machine 
that  should  dispense  with  the  inked  ribbon,  secure 
perfect  alignment  by  locking  the  type-bar  at  the 
moment  of  impact,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
simplifications  in  the  workings  of  the  different  parts. 
His  efforts  culminated  in  the  "Yost  Type-writing 
Machine."  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  pushed  for- 
ward and  placed  on  the  market  "The  New  Yost." 
While  Sholes  thought  out  and  put  into  practical 
shape  the  ideas  advanced  by  John  Pratt  in  his  Ptero- 
type,  Yost  was  one  of  the  men  who  gave  life,  health, 
and  development  to  the  typewriter,  and  made  it  a 
financial  success.  He  will  go  down  to  posterity  as 
instrumental  in  creating  a  new  industry  that  has  rev- 
olutionized office  methods;  given  employment  to 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  and  facilitated  the 
methods  of  business  in  a  very  marked  degree. 

CliEPHANE,  James  Ogilvie,  lawyer  and  pro- 
moter, was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  21, 1842, 
of  Scotch  parentage.  Beginning  the  study  of  phonog- 
raphy at  an  early  age,  he  soon 
took  first  rank  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. All  the  important  trials 
taking  place  at  the  nation's  cap- 
ital during  the  time  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  business  were 
reported  by  him.  Dissatisfac- 
tion with  manuscript  copies  led 
him  at  an  early  date  to  take  up 
the  matter  of  typewriters,  and 
as  Mr.  Sholes,  the  inventor  of 
the  Remington,  often  said,  it 
was  the  practical  encouragement 
given  by  Mr.  Clephane,  and  the 
severe  as  well  as  impartial  crit- 
icisms he  gave  regarding  the 
machines,  that  materially  aided 
'  in  their  improvement.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  urging  for- 
ward other  inventions,  and  ex- 
pending large  amounts  of  capi- 
tal for  the  purpose.  Among  other  persons  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact,  were  Charles  T. 
Moore  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Byron  A.  Brooks  of 
New  York,  A.  J.  Ambler  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
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George  W.  Morgan  of  Urich,  O.  The  numerous 
patents  taken  out  by  these  gentlemen  evidence  the 
genius  and  industry  which  were  applied  in  this  di- 
rection. His  greatest  achievement,  however,  was  in 
discovering  and  aiding  to  develop  at  his  own  expense, 
the  transcendent  genius  of  Ottmar  Mergenthaler,  the 
inventor  of  the  celebrated  and  popular  Linotype  ma- 
chine now  in  use  in  so  many  printing  offices  in  the 
country,  and  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  constant  at- 
tention ever  since.  In  1893  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Linotype  Reporting  and  Printing  Co.  Mr.  Cle- 
phane  also  devoted  a  large  amount  of  capital  and  en- 
terprise toward  the  development  of  the  Graphophone, 
invented  by  Prof.  A.  Graham  Bell  and  Prof.  Sumner 
Tainter.  A  rivalry  immediately  began  with  the 
phonograph  invented  by  Thomas  A.  Edison,  and  the 
two  machines  were  put  upon  the  market  in  competi- 
tion with  one  another.  Being  deeply  interested  in 
inventions  of  any  practicable  kind,  Mr.  Clephane 
sought  for  a  printing  press  which  would  enable  press 
work  to  be  done  directly  from  Linotype  bar,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  stereotyping,  and  by  his 
assistance  the  Fowler  &  Henkle  press  was  completed 
for  the  purpose. 

BAKRON,  Walter  J.,  inventor,  was  born  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  June  27,  1846,  of  American  parents; 
received  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  that 
city,  and  also  was  graduated  from  Humiston's  Mili- 
tary Institute,  at  Cleveland,  O.,  in  1865.  He  mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  engaged  in  the  pe- 
troleum business,  both  as  a  producer  and  refiner,  un- 
til 1871.  He  was  the  first  to  make 
wooden  tanks  for  the  transportation 
of  crude  petrolum  on  railway  cars; 
also  the  first  to  make  500  and  1,000 
barrel  stills  for  refining  petroleum 
— previous  to  1866  the  largest  stills 
In  use  holding  but  forty  barrels. 
In  1868  he  became  acquainted  with 
C.  Latham  Sholes  and  Carlos  Glid- 
den,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  then  ex- 
perimenting on  a  typewriter,  and 
devoted  himself  from  that  time  for- 
ward to  invention  and  improve- 
ments in  the  machine,  the  most  im- 
portant being  in  connection  with  the 
adjustable  type-bar  and  hanger,  and 
the  paper-carriage  as  now  used  in 
many  machines.  In  the  autumn  of 
1871  he  introduced  the  typewriter 
into  the  offices  of  the  Automatic 
Telegraph  company.  New  York  city,  where  it  was 
used  for  the  transcription  of  commercial  messages 
and  press  despatches.  Mr.  Barron  became  manager 
of  the  New  York  oflSces  of  the  company,  and  assist- 
ed in  the  invention  and  perfection  of  the  receiving 
and  transmitting  instruments  and  the  perforator 
u.sed  by  the  company,  remaining  in  its  employ  until 
the  autumn  of  1873,  when  he  exhibited  the  type- 
writer— one  of  the  Milwaukee  machines,  now  known 
as  the  Remington  typewriter — at  the  American 
Institute  Pair  in  New  York  city,  where  it  was 
awarded  the  silver  medal.  He  has  made  many 
inventions  and  improvements  for  the  Remington 
typewriter,  among  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  reversible  scales  or  indexes  for  the  paper  car- 
riage, the  loops  which  encircle  the  key-levers,  the 
adjustable  universal  bar  for  letter-spacing,  and  the 
release-key  for  the  paper  carriage.  In  October, 
1875,  he  introduced  the  typewriter  into  the  offices 
of  the  New  York  Associated  Press.  He  improved 
the  system  of  manifolding,  taking  from  twenty-six 
to  thirty-two  impressions  at  one  operation  by  the  use 
of  carbon  and  tissue  papers.  Mr.  Barron  invented 
the  letter-spacing  mechanism,  carriage  guide,  rods, 
universal  bar,  index  scales,  ribbon  movement,  and 
minor  devices  used  in  the  Caligraph  typewriter.  The 


letter-spacing  device  is  composed,  in  part,  of  two 
racks  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  carriage,  one  of 
which  has  a  lateral  movement  of  the  distance  of  a 
type  and  its  necessary  space.  The  racks  are  con- 
nected by  a  spiral  spring.  When  the  machine 
is  at  rest  a  pawl,  operated  by  the  key-levers,  is  en- 
gaged with  the  loose  rack.  When  a  key  is  de- 
pressed the  pawl  is  disengaged  from  the  loose  rack 
and  engages  the  other  rack,  thus  pei-mitting  the 
spiral  spring  to  draw  the  loose  rack  endwise  a  letter- 
space.  When  the  finger  is  taken  from  the  key  the 
pawl  returns  to  the  loose  rack  and  the  power  which 
operates  the  paper-carriage  overcomes  the  resistance 
of  the  spiral  spring  and  permits  the  carriage  to  move 
forward  a  letter-space,  and  this  operation  is  continued 
until  the  line  is  finished.  Mr.  Barron  invented  many 
improvements  now  in  use  on  leading  typewriters, 
important  among  which  are  the  ink-pad  liolder  used 
on  the  Y''ost  typewriter  and  a  letter-spacing  device 
for  the  same  machine.  In  1888  he  invented  the  Uni- 
versal typewriter,  a  machine  with  movable  types, 
which  are  inked  singly  before  printing.  The  types 
pass  through  a  guide,  are  rigidly  clamped,  and  the 
paper  thrown  against  it  as  in  a  printing  press.  The 
writing  is  in  plain  view  of  the  operator,  and  the 
alignment  perfect.  Forty  good  manifold  copies  can 
be  made  with  this  machine.  In  1891  he  perfected 
the  Densmore  and  the  Barron  typewriters.  The 
Densmore  typewriter  is  constructed  upon  the  lines 
of  the  Remington,  and  has  two  types  on  each  bar,  a 
shift-key  being  used  for  capitals  and  punctuations.  A 
peculiar  feature  in  the  construction  of  this  machine 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  type-bar  is  operated. 
The  type-bar  is  independent  of  the  connecting  wire 
attached  to  the  key-lever,  and  is  thrown  against  the 
paper  by  an  intermediate  lever.  As  there  is  no  di- 
rect pull  on  the  type-bar  it  will  remain  in  position 
indefinitely,  thus  retaining  its  alignment.  The  car- 
riage is  detachable,  two  being  furnished  with  each 
machine.  The  Barron  typewriter  has  a  key  and 
type  for  each  character,  and  the  type-bars  and  hang- 
ers are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Densmore.  The 
ribbon  moves  longitudinally  and  transversely  at  the 
same  time,  and  is  automatically  reversed  when  it 
reaches  the  end.  The  carriage  is  detachable,  and  it 
reqxiires  but  ten  seconds  to  take  it  from  the  machine 
and  replace  it  with  another.  Mr.  Barron  has  made 
many  other  inventions,  among  others  a  flexible  key- 
knob  for  telegraph  sounders,  to  aid  operators  and 
prevent  paralysis  of  hand  and  arm,  and  the  "snap- 
per "  sounder  now  in  general  use.  In  1873  he  formed 
a  co-partnership  with  James  O.  Clephane,  official 
stenographer  of  the  house  of  representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  Charles  P.  Young,  a  stenographer 
of  New  York  city,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a 
general  copying  business  with  the  aid  of  typewriters, 
having  offices  in  both  cities,  and  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  immense  business  of  this  character  which 
is  now  general  the  world  over.  In  the  fall  of  1891 
he  took  a  contract  to  improve  and  perfect  the  Frank- 
lin typewriter,  the  invention  of  W.  P.  Kidder,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  afterward  became  inspector  and 
general  manager  of  the  Franklin  typewriter  com- 
pany, in  Boston.    He  is  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

BABBON',  Ernest  R. ,  promoter  and  inventor, 
was  born  in  Meadville,  Pa.,  May  33,  1844.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  married,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Rachel 
Wyman,  a  daughter  of  a  prominent  manufacturer  in 
Crawford  county,  Pa.  His  father,  William  M.  Bar- 
ron, attained  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the 
militia,  and  filled  many  important  positions  in  his  time. 
His  grandfather  on  his  mother's  side,  during  the  war 
of  1813 — he  being  but  seventeen  years  of  age — broke 
loose  from  the  restraints  of  home,  and  taking  a  bee- 
line  for  Lake  Erie,  thirty-six  miles  away,  insisted  on 
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enlistment,  was  finally  accepted,  and  passed  safely 
through  the  conflict  with  credit  and  honor.  The 
grandson,  Ernest,  named  above,  inherited  his  pluck 
and  endurance.  Being  of  a  naturally  inventive  turn 
of  mind,  he  early  devoted  his  attention  to  mechanics. 
In  1874  he  became  interested  in  the  typewriter,  then 
engaging  the  attention  of  James  Densmore,  his 
stepfather.  From  this  time  forward  Mr.  Barron's 
time  was  devoted  to  the  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  new  machine  which  was  destined  to  rev- 
olutionize the  world.  On  Apr.  20,  1874,  he  went 
to  the  Remington  armory,  where  the  first  machines 
were  being  manufactured.  Two  experimental  ma- 
chines had  been  made,  and  numbered  respectively 
"  1 "  and  "2."  It  was  decided  that  the  model  was 
too  large.  Mr.  Barron  began  on  No.  "  3."  His 
genius  was  called  into  active  play,  and  in  May, 
1874,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  to  James  Dens- 
more, who  was  then  in  New  York,  the  first  machine 
made  by  the  Remingtons  that  went  into  actual 
use.  While  engaged  in  the  work  he  made  many  im- 
portant inventions,  several  of  which  were  patented, 
notably  the  combination  of  the  reversed  dial  or  scale 
with  and  attached  to  the  band-shield  (U.  S.  pat.  No. 
207,003),  and  now  used  on  the  leading  typewriters. 
Another  was  the  combination  of  spring  guides  with 
the  pressure  rollers,  carriage  frame  and  cylindrical 
platen  (No.  360,133),  and  is  known  as  the  paper  feed 
on  the  Caligraph,  Yost,  Densmore,  and  machines  of 
lesser  note.  He  terminated  his  connection  with  the 
Remingtons  in  1878,  and  a  year  later  took  a  similar  po- 
sition with  the  American  writing  machine  company  on 
the  Caligraph,  a  new  candidate  for  public  favor.  He 
superintended  the  constniction  of  the  first  Caligraph, 
assembled  and  aligned  it,  and  witnessed  its  success  as 
a  rival  of  the  Remington.  From  that  time  forward 
his  time  has  been  devoted  exclusively  to  improve- 
ments in  typewriting  mechanism.  In  1885  he  turned 
his  attention  toward  the  development  of  a  new  ma- 
chine, which  is  fully  completed  and  is  owned  by  the 
Densmore  estate.  As  one  of  the  executors  of  the 
estate  of  James  Densmore,  he  is  interested  in  many 
typewriter  patents,  and,  owing  to  his  inventive  as 
well  as  business  ability,  derives  a  handsome  royalty 
from  the  manufacture  of  the  world-renowned  favor- 
ite. His  residence  is  in  Brooklyn,  and  his  attention 
to  business  is  of  the  closest  kind. 

BBOOKS,  Byron  Aldeu,  author  and  inventor, 
was  born  in  Theresa,  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y. ,  Dec. 
12,  1845.  His  grandfather,  Dr.  James  Brooks,  was 
the  first  physician  to  settle  in  the  town.  His  maternal 
grandfather  was  John  L.  Parrlsh  of  Connecticut,  of 
English  ancestry.  Mr.  Brooks  inherited  from  his 
father,  a  skilled  millwright,  a  taste  for  mechanics. 
His  early  education  was  in  the  village  school.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  was  left  dependent  on  himself.  He  became 
a  teacher,  and  afterward  entered  the  Wesleyan  semi- 
nary at  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  graduating  in  1866;  then, 
entering  the  Wesleyan  university  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  was  graduated  in  1871,  an  "honor  man"  and 
' '  class  poet. "  He  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  and  became  assistant  editor  of  the  "National 
Quarterly  Review."  In  addition  to  his  editorial 
work  he  contributed  extensively  to  numerous  news- 
papers and  magazines.  In  1876  he  published  his 
first  work,  "King  Saul:  A  Tragedy, "  which  met 
with  a  fiattering  reception.  In  1882  he  published 
"Those  Children  and  their  Teachers,"  a  clever  ex- 
pose of  the  educational  methods  then  in  vogue.  In 
1885  he  published  a  popular  juvenile,  "Phil  Vernon 
and  His  Schoolmaster,"  and  in  1893  "  Earth  Re- 
visited." In  1867  he  took  up  the  study  of  stenog- 
raphy, and  began  the  study  of  a  mechanism  that 
should  take  the  place  of  hand  effort.  In  1874  his 
attention  was  called  to  the    "Sholes  &  Glidden" 


typewriter,  then  just  put  upon  the  market,  and  he  in- 
vented what  has  since  become  famous  as  the  ' '  shift, " 
whereby  capital  letters,  as  well  as  lower  case,  are 
fitted  on  the  same  bar,  and  operated  by  the  same 
key.  Mr.  Brooks  was  an  eminent  mechanician,  as 
well  as  a  mathematician.  He  constructed  the 
"shift"  upon  the  principle  of  the  tangent  to  the 
circle.  In  his  invention  each  type-bar  is  provided 
with  two  types,  and  by  shifting  the  cylindrical  platen 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  print,  the  point  of  im- 
pact is  changed,  and  either  type  printed  at  will. 
This  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  type- 
writer, without  materially  increasing  the  number  of 
parts.  The  principle  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Brooks 
has  been  largely  adopted  by  many  later  machines. 
The  Brooks  "shift  key"  contributed  greatly  to  the 
popularity  of  the  typewriter,  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  leading  inventions  of  the  day.  He  then 
launched  out  into  other  inventions,  and  produced 
the  "People's"  typewriter,  following  it  with  the 
' '  Crown, "  and  later  with  the ' '  Philadelphia."  These 
were  wheel  machines.  His  crowning  effort  was  the 
"Brooks"  typewriter,  constructed  upon  the  same 
lines  as  the  ' '  Remington, "  but  printing  in  sight. 
Mr.  Brooks  has  also  made  many  important  inven- 
tions in  printing  mechanics,  notably  in  the  ' '  Lino- 
type,"  which  has  revolutionized  the  manner  of  setting 
type. 

WYCKOFF,  William  Ozmun,  for  many  years 
pi'esident  of  the  Remington  standard  typewriter 
manufacturing  company,  and  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict,  and  now  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation  of  that  name,  was  born  on  his 
grandfather's  farm  in  the  town  of  Lansing,  Tompkins 
county,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  16,  1835.  Although  never  hav- 
ing enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  college  education, 
he  was  a  constant  attendant  at 
the  public  schools,  and  for  a 
time  a  student  at  the  Ithaca 
academy.  About  the  year  1856 
he  settled  on  government  land 
in  Blue  Earth  county,  Minn., 
acquiring  160  acres,  with  the 
intention  of  earning  enough  to 
enable  him  to  take  a  college 
course.  The  crisis  of  1857  com- 
ing on,  he  abandoned  that  idea, 
and  in  July  returned  to  Ithaca 
and  began  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  a  prominent  attor- 
ney there.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  he  discontinued  his 
law  studies  and  joined  the  first 
company  organized  in  Tomp- 
kins county,  a  company  which 
later  formed  a  part  of  the  32d 
N.  Y.  volunteers.  Before  the  regiment  reached  the 
front  Mr.  Wyckoff,  who  had  enlisted  as  a  private, 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant; 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  and  be- 
fore the  full  term  of  two  years  for  which  he  had  en- 
listed had  expired,  he  was  made  captain  of  the  com- 
pany, his  commission  arriving  soon  after  the  battle 
of  West  Point.  Returning  to  Ithaca  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  service,  Capt.  Wyckoff  resumed 
his  law  studies,  and  on  Nov.  16,  1863,  at  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  passed  a  successful  examination  at  the 
general  term  of  the  supreme  court,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  practice  as  an  attorney  and  counselor.  About 
that  time  he  pursued  a  course  of  study,  and  was 
graduated  from  Ames's  business  college  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Wyckoff  early  became  interested  in  the 
phonographic  art,  pursuing  this  study  while  attend- 
ing school,  reading  law  and  during  his  leisure  hours 
in  the  service.  He  was  married  Oct.  20,  1863,  to 
Frances  V.   Ives,   of    South    Lansing,  N.  Y.      In 
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January,  1866,  he  was  appointed  official  steuog 
rapher  of  the  supreme  court  for  the  sixth  judicial 
district  of  New  York,  which  position  he  held  for 
sixteen  consecutive  years.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  New  York  state  stenogra- 
phers' association,  holding  for  one  term  the  office  of 
president  of  that  association,  and  still  retaining  his 
membership.  It  was  about  the  year  1875  that  Mr. 
Wyckoff  decided  that  a  typewriter  would  help  him 
in  his  stenographic  work.  He  purchased  a  Rem- 
ington typewriter,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  it 
that  he  applied  for  and  obtained  from  the  company 
an  agency  for  the  sale  of  their  machines.  When 
not  engaged  in  court  work  he  applied  himself  dili- 
gently to  the  introduction  of  the  machine  into  law 
offices  and  business  houses.  His  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion proved  so  successful  that  in  1883,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  Remingtons  and  others  interested,  he  as- 
sociated with  himself  Messrs.  C.  W.  Seamans  and 
H.  H.  Benedict,  and  the  firm  of  Wyckoff,  Seamans 
&  Benedict  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  typewriter  business,  and  at  that  time  they 
entered  into  a  contract  with  E.  Remington  &  Sons 
to  take  their  entire  production  of  typewriters  and 
place  them  on  the  market.  The  venture  proved  so 
successful  that  in  the  year  1886  all  the  right,  title, 
interest,  franchise,  tools,  machinery,  etc. ,  pertaining 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  Remington  typewriter 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Bene- 
dict. When,  on  May  19,  1893,  the  Remington 
standard  typewriter  manufacturing  company  was 
consolidated  with  the  Standard  typewriter  company 
(a  corporation  taking  the  place  of  the  firm  of  Wy- 
ckoff, Seamans  &  Benedict),  the  consolidated  corpo- 
ration being  styled  Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 
with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  Mr.  Wyckoff  was  again 
elected  president  of  the  new  company.  JVIr.  Wyckoff 
was  one  of  the  early  and  most  active  members  of  the 
Union  League  club,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  whose 
phenomenal  growth,  standing  and  influence  he  has 
largely  contributed.  For  three  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  club's  executive  committee,  and  was 
also  chairman  of  the  reception  committee  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  dedication  of  a  new  building  erected  by 
the  club. 

DAVIDSON,  Alexander,  inventor,  was  born 
in  Pruntytown,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  23, 1836.  He  pursued 
his  studies  at  Oberlin,  O.,  showing  a  decided  genius 
for  mechanics.  During  his  attendance  at  his  studies, 
he  earned  the  means  for  defraying  his  expenses  by 
mechanical  pursuits,  and  by  land  surveying.  After 
leaving  school  he  followed  teaching  for  several  years, 
having  charge  of  schools  in  various  states.  Both  as 
a  student,  and  afterward  as  teacher,  he  constructed 
apparatus  to  illustrate  the  studies  pursued,  notably, 
orreries  illustrative  of  the  solar  system;  apparatus 
for  explaining  problems  in  natural  philosophy,  and  a 
variety  of  appliances  for  other  studies,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  students..  In  1864  he  became  associated 
with  W.  D.  Rutledge  in  the  management  and  owner- 
.ship  of  a  commercial  school  in  Springfield,  111.  The 
rooms  of  the  firm  were  fui'nished  with  offices,  repre- 
senting cities,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  Mr.  David- 
son of  establishing  a  various  intercourse  among  them 
by  means  of  miniature  cars  propelled  by  electricity, 
to  make  the  commercial  transactions  taught  approx- 
imate as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  of  actual  busi- 
ness. So  great  was  the  success  of  the  enterprise  that 
the  legislature,  then  in  session,  adjourned,  and  the 
heads  of  departments  made  a  special  visit  to  wit 
ness  the  operation  of  this  new  feature  in  education. 
All  who  saw  it  were  deeply  interested,  and  some  of 
the  more  enthusiastic  of  the  observers  ventured  the 
prediction  that  the  mysterious  force  which  actuated 
it  would,  as  a  motive  power,  some  day  become  the 
i-ival  of  steam.  The  subsequent  triumphs  of  electri 
city  abundantly  proved  that  their  prophetic  vision 


was  not  an  idle  dream.  The  novelty  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  miniature  railroad,  and  the  minia- 
ture merchandise  used  in  connection  with  it,  render- 
ed the  instruction  given  realistic  and  interesting.  It 
not  only  became  very  popular,  but  largely  increased 
the  patronage  of  the  school.  In  1869  Mr.  Davidson 
sold  out  his  interest  in  the  school,  and  entered  the 
revenue  service  of  the  government.  While  so  en- 
gaged he  prepared  a  history  of  Illinois,  completing 
and  publishing  the  work  in  1873.  The  success  of 
the  book  required  an  abridged  edition  for  use  in 
public  schools,  and  Mr.  Davidson  withdrew  from 
the  employ  of  the  government  to  devote  his  time  to 
its  preparation.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to 
general  invention,  and  designed  a  paddle-wheel  for 
boat  propulsion,  which  was  patented  in  1881.  Hav- 
ing as  early  as  1875  seen  what  was  probably  the  first 
Remington  typewriter  that  entered  the  city  of  Spring- 
field, 111.,  he  became  interested.  He  rented  it  for 
three  months  with  the  understanding  that  if  it  proved 
satisfactory  he  was  to  become  a  purchaser.  This 
machine  was  then  in  its  early  days,  but  realizing 
the  possibilities  in  store  for  a  mechanism  of  that  kind, 
Mr.  Davidson  devoted  himself  to  study  for  its  im- 
provement. From  that  time  onward  he  gave  all  his 
time  to  the  improvement  and  the  development  of  the 
typewriter.  He  studied  every  feature;  invented  de- 
vices for  improvement  in  eveiy  possible  department. 
His  many  inventions  were  crowned  with  success, 
and  he  accomplished  much  for  the  perfection  of  the 
mechanism  which  has  realized 
and  aided  in  producing  a  revo- 
lution in  business  methods,  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
One  of  the  many  very  impor- 
tant features  of  the  work  ac- 
complished by  Mr.  Davidson, 
is  a  scale  regarding  the  value 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
As  the  result  of  an  extended 
study  he  prepared  a  table  that 
gives,  according  to  the  closest 
invastigations,  the  estimated 
value  of  each  of  the  letters  in 
the  language.  The  labor  was 
especially  entered  upon  in  order 
to  fix  a  standard  key-board  for 
the  typewriter,  and  its  ready 
manipulation  by  both  hands. 
The  number  appended  to  each 
letter  in  the  following  table  represents  the  letter's ' 
value  as  a  factor  in  the  formation  of  sentences  in 
ordinary  language: 


E.. 

..20,163 

's° 

.11,035 

M. 

.  5,100 

W. 

.  1,464 

I... 

,  .  15,357 

L.. 

.10,200 

H. 

.  3,942 

K. 

.  1,243 

A.. 

..14,933 

C. 

.  8,563 

Y.. 

.  3,876 

X.  . 

.     598 

T., 

.13,560 

U. 

.  6,953 

G.. 

.  3,814 

Q.. 

.     430 

R. 

..13,015 

P.. 

.  5,717 

B.. 

.  3,563 

z... 

.     362 

N. 

..12,600 

D.. 

.  5,308 

F.. 

.  2,707 

J... 

.     312 

0., 

, .  11,424 

v.. 

.  2,187 

The  association  of  the  characters  according  to  fre- 
quency, the  fingers  with  respect  to  efficiency,  and 
the  positions  of  the  key-board  in  regard  to  accessi- 
bility, each  with  each  of  like  value  in  these  respects, 
were  made  the  guiding  principles  of  arrangement. 
This  was  but  one  of  many  features  that  absorbed 
Mr.  Davidson's  life  for  many  years.  As  an  inventor 
he  stands  among  the  first  in  rank.  To  him  and  his 
genius  are  owing  many  of  the  most  important  im- 
provements now  embraced  in  the  leading  typewriters. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  workers  on  the  Reming- 
ton ;  was  for  a  long  time  associated  with  James  Dens- 
more  and  G.  W.  N.  Yost  in  the  developmentrof  the 
celebrated  machine  on  which  they  spent  a  fortune, 
and  then,  when  it  had  proved  a  success,  turned  his 
attention  with  spare  patents  to  the  improvement  of 
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the  "Yost"  machine,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Reming- 
ton. In  his  political  life  Mr.  Davidson  met  with 
some  peculiar  experiences.  One  of  them  was  a  sud- 
den dismissal  in  1878  from  government  employ,  hy 
the  postmaster  at  Springfield,  111.,  on  the  excuse 
that  ' '  there  was  a  superabundance  of  help  in  the  de- 
partment, and  his  services  were  no  longer  required." 
Mr.  Davidson  had  previously  positively  refused  to 
furnish  certain  funds  demanded  for  campaign  pur- 
poses, and  readily  understood  the  animus  of  the  dis- 
missal. He  preferred  to  use  his  earnings  at  his  own 
pleasure  rather  than  turn  them  over  into  the  hands 
of  irresponsible  politicians  to  be  used  in  ways  they 
were  unwilling  to  explain.  In  1887  he  sold  out  his 
various  patents  to  the  "Yost  Writing  Machine  com- 
pany," and  since  that  time  has  been  devoting  himself 
to  constant  study  and  improvement  of  the  typewriter 
in  any  and  every  way.  Mr.  Davidson  is  a  man  of 
most  decided  character,  of  keen  perception  and  firm 
resolve.  He  is  devoting  himself  to  invention,  partic- 
ularly in  the  direction  of  the  typewriter,  and  is  de- 
termined to  do  what  he  can  to  make  it  an  absolutely 
perfect  machine. 

HAMMOIfD,  James  Bartlett,  inventor,  was 
horn  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  33, 1839.  He  is  descended 
on  his  father's  side  from  the  Hammonds  of  colonial 
times;  and  his  mother,  Harriet  W.  Trow,  was  a 
granddaughter  of  Ephraim  Swan,  a  soldier  of  the 
revolution.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Boston,  was  graduated  from  the  Lawrence  School 
in  1851,  receiving  the  Franklin  medal ;  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  High  School,  was  transferred  to 
the  Boston  Latin  School;  was  fitted  for  college  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Vermont,  an  honor  man,  in 
1861.  He  became  an  expert  stenographer  during 
his  course  at  college,  and  reported  for  the  New  York 
"World."  He  also  reported  in  full  the  lectures  of 
George  P.  Marsh  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  on 
the '  'Origin  and  Growth  of  English  Language  and  Lit- 
erature. "  This  work  opened  for  him,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  a  career  as  army  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  "Tribune, "in  which  capacity  he  achieved  sev- 
eral notable  triumphs,  and  had  many  thrilling  adven- 
tures. At  one  time,  in  going  from  Winchester  to 
Harper's  Ferry,  after  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Sheridan,  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  news  to  the  telegraph,  he  was 
captured  by  a  band  of  Moseby's  guerrillas.  While 
preparations  were  being  made  to  hang  him  on  a  charge 
of  "  writing  abolition  lies  for  Horace  Greeley"  the 
guerrilla  band  was  suddenly  summoned  to  an  attack 
upon  a  squad  of  Federal  cavalry,  Hammond  was 
clothed  by  his  captors  in  a  rebel  uniform  and  taken 
into  the  fight,  in  the  course  of  wliich  he  made  his 
escape  to  Harper's  Ferry.  In  the  intervals  of  active 
army  work  he  took  up  the  study  of  theology,  which 
he  continued  afterward  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  city.  Several  months  were 
devoted  by  him  to  the  translation  and  annotation 
of  a  volume  of  "Lange's  Commentary  on  St.  Mat- 
thew," after  which  he  went  to  Germany  to  com- 
plete his  theological  and  literary  studies,  the  most  of 
which  were  pursued  at  the  University  of  Halle,  and 
there  he  was  treated  with  great  kindness  by  Prof. 
Tholuck.then  at  the  zenith  of  his  influence.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond returned  to  America,  broken  in  health  and  dis- 
turbed by  difficult  theological  and  philosophical  ques- 
tions. At  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  American 
edition  of  "Lange's  Commentary,"  he  began  the 
translation  and  annotation  of  the  "Book of  Psalms." 
His  facility  as  a  shorthand  writer  always  made  the 
labor  of  penmanship  irksome,  and  he  frequently 
turned  from  his  literary  work  to  sketch  the  outlines 
of  a  machine  which  should  relieve  the  labor  of  the  pen 
and  substitute  mechanical  for  manual  effort.  Re- 
alizing the  usual  fate  of  inventors,  he  tried  again  and 
again  to  discard  the  notion  as  chimerical,  but  he 
III.— 31. 


finally  found  himself  fully  absorbed  in  the  purpose 
of  making  a  writing  machine  to  be  operated  like  a 
piano-forte.  At  that  time,  he  was  not  aware  that 
the  problem  had  ever  been  entertained  or  prosecuted 
by  others.  Within  a  year  or  two,  learning  of  patents 
for  a  type-bar  machine  (The  Sholes  &  Glidden),with 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  inventor  he  concluded  that  his 
own  idea  was  thoroughly  feasible  if  not  superior  to 
theirs,  and  he  continued  his  work  with  increased  zeal. 
For  many  years  after  beginning  this  inventive  work 
he  had  to  contend  with  poverty,  sickness  and  the  re- 
monstrances of  friends.  In  his  experiments  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  typewheel,  which  he  insisted  should 
be  brought  under  control,  refused  to  be  arrested.  Its 
momentum  seemed  a  fatal  and  impassable  barrier  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  About  the  year 
1876  he  produced  a  machine  which,  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  Remington 
typewriter,  excited  an  interest  on  their  part,  and  he 
was  invited  to  go  to  Ilion  and  there  perfect  and  de- 
velop his  machine,  which  threatened  to  be  a  formi- 
dable rival  to  their  own.  After  more  than  a  year's 
work  at  Ilion,  the  Remingtons  being  financially  em- 
barrassed, were  willing  to  withdraw  from  the  con- 
tract, and  Mr.  Hammond  again  secured  possession 
of  his  invention.  He  continued  for  several  months 
to  work  upon  his  models,  and  introduced  some  im- 
provements which  determined  the  question  of  ulti- 
•mate  success.  The  work  performed  by  the  machine 
was  correct  in  impression  and  alignment,  and  nothing 
but  careful  mechanical  construc- 
tion seemed  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  perfect  typewriter. 
Offers  to  manufacture  the  machine 
came  from  several  important  man- 
ufacturing establishments.  A  year 
and  a  half  was  spent  by  him  in 
experiments  at  the  Colt's  Armory, 
and  another  year  and  a  half  at  the 
Florence  Sewing  Machine  Works. 
New  models  were  made  and  de- 
tails perfected.  In  1880a  factory 
was  established  in  New  York  city 
for  producing  the  machines.  Some 
parts,  particularly  the  typewheel, 
were  incorrigible,  and  many  hope- 
less experiments  were  made  to  re- 
duce it  to  subjection.  Experts  in 
rubber  manufacture  were  consult- 
ed, all  of  whom  insisted  that  an 
instrument  of  precision  so  exact  as  was  required, 
could  not  be  produced  in  hard  rabber,  and  yet  no 
other  material  appeared  to  have  the  necessary  quali- 
ties of  durability,  lightness,  etc.  In  the  surnmer  of 
1884,  the  first  ' '  Hammond  "  machines  were  put  upon 
the  market.  In  the  winter  of  1884-85,  the  machine 
made  its  apiDearance  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition 
where  it  received  the  gold  medal.  During  the  pre- 
vious autumn  a  contract  had  been  made  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  5,000  machines.  These  were  put  upon 
the  market  in  limited  numbers  until  1886.  In  1890 
a  machine  was  produced  in  a  modified  form,  adapted 
to  the  use  of  operatoi-s  already  conversant  with  the 
straight  keyboard  of  the  Remington  machines.  The 
originality  of  Mr.  Hammond's  invention  has  been 
recognized  by  engineers  and  societies.  "Engi- 
neering" (England),  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Association,  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia, 
have  all  borne  the  amplest  testimony  to  his  original- 
ity. The  Hammond  typewriter  is  not  simply  a  de- 
velopment or  an  improvement  of  an  existing  or  pi'e- 
vious  invention,  but  marks  a  new  epoch.  A  pro- 
fessor of  mechanics  of  Amherst  College,  on  seeing  and 
observing  the  operation  of  the  invention,  expressed 
surprise  at  the  result  attained,  in  view  of  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  the  problem.  Having  been  asked 
whether,  with  his  clear  apprehension  of  the  difficul- 
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ties  to  be  overcome,  he  could  have  aided  the  in- 
ventor, he  said :  ' '  No,  I  should  simply  have  advised 
him  to  desist,  not  knowing  any  other  machine  in 
which  the  same  or  similar  results  had  been  accom- 
plished. I  should  have  regarded  it  as  impracticable, 
but  you  seem  to  have  accomplished  it."  The  work 
was  done  and  proved  an  eminent  success. 

CRANDAIili,  Lucien  Stephen,  inventor,  was 
born  in  Broome  county,  N.  Y.,  May  4, 1844.  His  fath- 
er was  a  Methodist  minister  of  Puritan  stock,  and  on 
his  maternal  side  he  is  a  descendant  from  Gen.  "War- 
ren, whose  gloiious  acts  have  never  faded  from 
Bunker  Hill.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  became  a 
worker  at  the  printer's  case.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  enlisted  in  the  109th  i-egimentN.  Y.  volunteers, 
under  Col.  B.  F.  Tracy,  who  afterward  became  sec- 
retary of  the  navy.  He  served  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  then  began  a  career  of  journalism.  In  1874, 
while  on  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  New  York  ' '  Tri- 
bune," he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  type-setting  and 
distributing  machine,  and  while  engaged  on  a  model, 
came  in  contact  with  Mr.  Yost,  of  typewriter  fame, 
and  thenceforward  devoted  his  energies  to  the  tj-pe- 
writing  Industry.  His  first  effort  culminated  in  the 
"  Crandall "  typewritei',  so  well  known  to  the  public. 
This  was  followed  by  many  improvements  and  the 
building  of  new  machines.  His  inventive  faculties 
were  given  full  rein,  and  in  addition  to  the  "Cran- 
dall," the  second  "edition"  of  which  was  greatly 
improved,  he  invented  many 
features  in  the  "Internation- 
al," the  '  'American  Standard  " 
and  the  "  Victoria  "  (British). 
One  of  Mr.  Crandall's  patents 
is  fundamental  in  the  Reming- 
ton typewriter,  and  was  by  him 
assigned  to  the  Remington 
company.  The  "Deusmore" 
typewriter,  the  "National" 
typewriter,  and  the  "Fitch" 
typewriter  were  also  licensed 
under  his  patents.  In  1875 
he  obtained  a  patent  for  a 
typewriter  for  the  use  of  the 
blind.  There  were  several 
types  upon  each  type-bar,  with 
a  compound  movement  of  the 
bar  to  bring  into  line  groups 
of  two  types  upon  eacli  bar, 
and  also  with  a  lateral,  trans- 
verse movement  of  the  platen.  In  1879  he  organ- 
ized the  "  Crandall  typewriting  company,"  with  a 
capital  of  $250,000,  and  began  to  manufacture,  sub- 
sequently assigning  his  interests  to  the  Crandall  ma- 
chine company,  of  Groton,  N.  Y.,  himself  retiring 
from  the  active  management.  In  1886  he  organized 
the  Parish  manufacturing  company,  at  Parish,  N.  Y., 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  began  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  American  Standard  and  the  Vic- 
toria, largely  its  counterpart,  and  organized  a  com- 
pany for  the  manufacture  of  the  latter  in  Great 
Britain.  They  were  all  eventually  superseded  by 
the  "  Internationa], "  which  Mr.  Crandall  considers 
his  most  original  and  best  work.  This  machine  was 
first  offered  to  the  public  in  1889  and  was  received 
with  favor.  A  radical  feature  in  its  construction  is 
a  slotted  disc,  by  which  the  types  are  guided  to  the 
printing  point  with  unerring  and  unfailmg  accuracy. 
Mr.  Crandall  wrote  the  first  piece  of  typewriter  lit- 
erature ever  given  to  the  public.  It  was  in  the  form 
of  a  catalogue  and  description  of  the  Remington, 
on  which  he  was  at  the  time  engaged,  and  was  ex- 
tensively distributed  from  the  store  on  Broadway  in 
the  year  1874.  He  also  secured  a  situation  for  the 
first  typewriter  girl  who  went  out  to  clerical  ser- 
vice.    He  has  been  granted  many  patents,  not  only 


in  the  United  States,  but  in  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
rFranoe  and  Belgium.  He  devotes  his  energies  to 
new  features  of  invention,  and  hopes  to  produce  tire 
ideal  typewriter  of  the  future. 

SFIBO,  Charles,  author  and  inventor,  was  born 
in  New  York  city  Jan.  1,  1850.  His  father  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  watch-making  establishment,  and  the 
son  grew  up  among  machinery  and  tools.  His  early 
education  was  received  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.  It  was  the  father's  intention  that  he  study 
medicine,  but  he  was  too  young  to  enter  the  New 
York  college,  then  known  as  the  "Free  academy," 
according  to  the  rules  regarding  admission,  and, 
having  a  love  for  mechanics,  he  went  into  his  father's 
factory  as  an  apprentice  in  the  art  of  watch-making, 
devoting  his  evenings  to  the  study  of  mathematics, 
mechanical  drawing,  languages,  letters,  violin  play- 
ing, etc., -under  private  tutors.  This  was  continued 
until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  he  was 
declared  a  journeyman  watch  and  chronometer 
maker.  His  father  retired  from  business  a  year 
later,  and  the  young  man  of  eighteen  became  his 
successor.  Before  he  was  twenty-one  his  inventive 
powers  were  put  to  work.  He  designed  a  new  es- 
capement for  clock  timing,  a  watch  winding  and 
setting  attachment  (U.  S.  Pat.  No.  96,844,  Nov.  16, 
1869),  machinery  for  the  rapid  duplication  of  watch 
parts — notably  an  automatic  lathe,  which  received 
straight  wire,  turned,  ground,  polished,  and  finished 
the  several  shoulders  and  pivots  on  balance  staffs 
and  pinions;  also  improvements  for  music  boxes, 
and  machinery  for  spotting  the  cylinder  pins  in 
music  boxes.  In  his  twenty-first  year,  his  health 
failing,  he  went  to  Europe,  and  traveled  extensively 
in  England  and  on  the  continent.  On  his  return  he 
entered  Washington  university  as  a  law  student, 
graduating  in  1874,  and  entering  the  senior  class  of 
New  York  university,  was  graduated  from  there  a 
year  later.  For  nine  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  practice  of  law,  but,  his  thoughts  turning  to  in- 
vention, he  devoted  more  or  less  time  to  the  study  of 
mechanism.  In  1879  he  designed  and  constructed  a 
matrix  -  making  machine  consisting  of  a  carriage 
adapted  to  receive  sheets  of  rolled  wax.  On  the  left 
of  the  machine  and  above  the  carriage,  a  lever  was 
pivoted  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  travel  of  the  carriage. 
This  lever  was  fitted  with  a  sleeve.  On  the  free  end 
of  the  lever  was  a  handle  rigidly  attached  to  a  quick- 
acting  screw,  adapted  to  reciprocate  the  sleeve.  The 
sleeve  was  fitted  with  individual  type-punchers. 
There  was  a  plunger  above  the  sleeve  adapted  to  be 
depressed  on  any  one  of  the  punchers  brought  under 
it  when  the  lever  actuating  the  sleeve  was  depressed. 
In  1880  he  published  a  new  system  of  phonography, 
wherein  shaded  lines  were  dispensed  with.  Then, 
becoming  interested  in  typewriters  he  constructed 
various  styles  of  these  instruments,  both  single-hand 
and  double-hand  machines.  His  first  patent  was 
granted  in  1885,  on  "The  Columbia  typewriter, 
Nos.  1  and  3,"  where  he  introduced  a  feature  desig- 
nated as  "  variable  spacing."  He  also  invented,  the 
same  year,  a  typewriter  for  music  notation.  At  a 
later  date  he  produced  the  ' '  Bar-lock  "  typewriter, 
which  has  an  extensive  sale  in  Europe  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  The  feature  of  the  "Bar-lock"  is 
that  the  writing  is  constantly  in  view.  It  is  a  lever 
machine,  and  the  levers  strike  downward,  being 
firmly  secured  at  the  point  of  impact  by  a  brace  ol 
peculiar  construction,  and  securing  perfect  align 
ment.  He  has  also  invented  an  automatic  ribbon 
reverse  mechanism,  a  ball  and  socket  type-bar  joint 
a  reciprocating  ribbon  carrier,  and  many  other  de 
vices  to  perfect  the  invention.  Beginning  with  the 
year  1886  he  experimented  extensively  in  thermo 
electricity,  and  devoted  his  energies  to  the  investiga 
tion.     He  has  also  invented  and  patented  a  system 
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largely  in  use  of  colored  baths  for  the  development 
of  photographic  plates,  and  for  developments  with- 
out the  necessity  of  a  dark  room.  He  has  been  since 
1869  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  "American  Horo- 
logical  Journal,"  and  other  periodicals  treating  of 
mechanics.  He  was  married  at  the  age  of  thirty  to 
Grace  Smadbeck,  and  makes  his  home  in  New  York 
city. 

HAIili,  Tliomas,  inventor,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ,  Feb.  4,  1834.  His  father  was  a  manu- 
facturer. The  son  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  married 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  He  had  been  intended 
for  a  mercantile  life,  but  a  genius  for  invention 
caused  a  deviation  of  his  life  into  a  study  of  mechan- 
ics and  mechanical  appliances.  He  became  in  1863 
a  member  of  the  Franklin  institute  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  promotion  of  mechanical  arts, 
and  devoted  several  years  to  the  study  of  the  princi- 
ples of  mechanics.  His  inventive  genius  has  shown 
itself  principally  in  typewriting  mechanism  and  sew- 
ing machines.  In  1868,  while  a  resident  of  St.  Louis, 
he  devised  an  instrument  for  printing  by  ' '  touching 
keys."  He  moved  to  Milwaukee  in  1861,  and  there 
developed  his  device.  His  first  patent  for  a  practical 
typewriter  was  issued  by  the  U.  S.  patent  office  in 
June,  1867.  A  company  was  formed,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  machines  begun. 
In  the  same  year,  1867,  his 
typewriter  was  exhibited  in  the 
Paris  exposition,  and  attracted 
marked  attention.  The  ma- 
chine differed  from  all  others 
known  at  that  time  in  that  the 
direction  of  the  blow  or  stroke 
was  downward.  The  blow  from 
the  type-bar  was  given  on  a 
flat  table,  and  at  all  times  the 
writing  was  in  full  view.  Its 
capacity  was  equal  to  that  of 
any  of  the  machines  of  later 
date.  The  paper  was  put  upon 
a  delicately  constructed  plat- 
form, which  glided  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  machine. 
The  width  of  the  letters  cor- 
responded to  the  width  of  the 
letters  ordinarily  produced  in 
printing.  The  pressure  of  a  knob  on  the  top  of 
the  machine  caused  the  sheet  of  paper  to  be  drawn 
forward.  Each  key  had  its  own  type-bar  and 
type-head.  A  cushioned  ring  was  suspended  in  the 
type-circle  through  which  all  the  letters  were  struck. 
An  extremely  even  impression  was  secured.  An 
inked  ribbon  was  used,  and  a  blank  key  did  the 
spacing.  Elaborate  plans  were  laid  for  the  manu- 
facture of  this  first  effort,  but  business  complica- 
tions arising,  they  were  abandoned.  In  1873  Mr. 
Hall  spent  a  year  in  travel  in  Europe,  and  devoted 
a  large  part  of  his  time  to  a  study  of  the  mechanisms 
displayed  in  the  Vienna  exposition,  and  the  schools 
and  workshops  of  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other 
leading  European  cities.  In  1881  he  produced  the 
typewriter  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  displays 
a  feature  of  originality  radically  different  from  any- 
thing ever  seen  before  in  typewriting  mechanism. 
The  machine  is  "singlerhanded,"  and  so  light  and 
convenient  that  it  can  be  readily  used  by  travelers 
en  route.  There  is  a  novel  application  to  bring  the 
characters  to  a  common  centre.  Rubber  types  are 
employed,  and  the  tablets  are  so  arranged  that  they 
are  instantly  interchangeable.  A  tablet  can  be  made 
in  any  language,  and  the  impressions  are  made  di- 
rectly from  the  type.  The  "dial  plate"  is  about 
two  inches  square,  and  so  adjusted  that  absolute 
alignment  is  secured  by  the  locking  of  every  key 
when  at  the  point  of  impact.     The  operation  of  the 


mechanism  is  by  a  "stylus,"  worked  by  the  right 
hand  while  the  left  is  kept  free  for  the  manipulation 
of  the  paper,  etc.  Of  the  single-handed  machines  it 
occupies  the  first  place,  being  the  most  complete, 
and  combining  the  highest  features  of  skillful  mech- 
anism. It  is  an  especial  favorite  with  travelers,  au- 
thors, and  clergymen,  owing  to  its  portability  and 
ease  of  manipulation.  Mr.  Hall,  not  content  with 
devoting  his  time  to  inventions  on  the  typewriter, 
has  achieved  many  successes  in  other  fields,  notably 
in  the  line  of  sewing  machines,  and  similar  mechan- 
ism. He  labors  constantly  in  the  field  of  invention, 
and  is  urging  himself  to  produce  the  ' '  ideal "  type- 
writer of  the  future. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  Miles  Marshall,  invent- 
or, was  born  in  Vienna,  O.,  Feb.  3,  1844;  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools;  married,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  Gilead  D.  Moore,  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Lewis 
W.  Moore,  who  was  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war, 
and  later,  of  the  civil  war.  In  1870  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew became  court  stenographer  in  the  courts  of  St. 
Clair  and  Madison  counties.  111.  The  possibility  of 
making  a  machine  for  shorthand  writing  was  suggest- 
ed to  him  in  1873,byseeingthe  Remington  typewriter. 
Analysis  showed  that  an  average  of  two  and  a  half 
letters  to  the  word  is  sufficient  to  represent  words 
accurately  and  legibly  as  they  occur  in  ordinary  sen- 
tences for  that  number  of  words.  Assuming  160 
words  per  minute  as  sufficient  for  verbatim  report- 
ing, it  was  found  that  400  letters  per  minute  would 
be  required  to  write  them.  His  first  patent  was 
granted  in  May,  1879  (U.  S.  pat.  No.  215,554),  and 
was  followed  by  others  in  1882  and  1886.  The  ma- 
chine has  five  writing  keys,  four  of  which  are 
V-shaped,  with  a  finger-piece  at  each  extremity. 
There  is  also  a  spacing  key  and  a  device  for  moving 
the  paper.  A  roll  of  paper  is  slowly  unwound  as 
the  fingers  depress  the  keys,  each  key  making  its 
own  mark,  which  is  simply  a  small  vertical  dash. 
When  the  five  keys  are  depressed  at  once  a  line  of 

marks  is  made  across  the  paper  ribbon,  thus: 

By  combinations  of  these  five  dots  or  dashes  the  whole 
alpliabet  is  formed.  The  phonetic  plan  of  writing 
was  adopted.  All  pronounced  consonants  are  writ- 
ten, and  all  initial  or  final  vowels.  The  uses  are 
identical  with  those  of  shorthand  writing.  Owing 
to  the  mechanical  uniformity  of  the.  characters  pro- 
duced, the  work  performed  is  more  accurate  than 
that  done  by  pen  or  pencil  shorthand.  There  being 
but  one  way  of  writing  each  letter,  or  representing 
each  sound,  it  is  much  more  easily  learned  than  or- 
dinary shorthand.  By  a  skillful  folding  apparatus 
the  machine  occupies  scarcely  more  space  than  an 
ordinary  sized  field  glass,  and  weighs  but  about 
three  pounds.  It  can  be  operated  without  being 
looked  at,  thus  enabling  the  operator  to  fix  his  at- 
tention upon  the  person  who  is  speaking,  while  writ- 
ing what  he  says,  and  to  look  at  books  and  papers 
while  copying  or  making  extracts  from  them. 

ESSICK,  Samuel  V.,  inventor,  was  born  in 
New  Franklin,  O.,  Jan.  19,  1841,  the  son  of  John 
and  Mary  (Brown)  Essick,  of  German  and  Scotch- 
Irish  parentage.  His  early  education  was  had  in  the 
public  schools,  and  afterward  in  Mt.  Union  col- 
lege. Alliance,  O.  While  yet  pursuing  his  college 
studies  he  was,  at  the  age  of  but  eighteen,  an  in- 
ventor, and  received  a  patent  from  the  United  States 
for  a  mechanism  for  loading  hay,  that  proved  a  suc- 
cess. At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  on  the  study 
of  law,  and  celebrated  his  arrival  at  majority  by  be- 
ing admitted  to  the  bar.  He  had  not  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession  when,  in  1862,  he  enlisted 
in  the  115th  regiment  of  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and 
served  till  the  end  of  the  civil  war.  At  its  close  he 
returned  to  his  native  state  and  devoted  the  next 
twenty  years  to  the  practice  of  law,  and  to  inven- 
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tion.  Among  otlier  things  whicli  sprung  from  his 
genius  were  two  single-needle  knitting-machines. 
The  most  important  effort  upon  which  he  entered 
was  the  invention  of  the  Essick  printing  telegraph. 
This  is  a  mechanism  with  a  typewriter  keyboard. 
The  message  is  type-written  in  full  view  of  the  op- 
erator, and  at  the  same  time,  by  electrical  appliances 
and  connections,  a  duplicate  message  or  letter  is  print- 
ed on  a  corresponding  machine  at  any  telegraphic 
distance.  The  capacity  of  the  instrument  is  limited 
only  by  the  number  of  electrical  connections,  as 
many  as  500  instruments  being  under  the  control  of 
a  single  operator,  and,  the  transmission  of  the  mes- 
sage being  in  Roman  characters,  equally  good  on  all 
the  connected  instruments.  For  example,  a  trans- 
mitter in  Washington  could  report  the  doings  of 
congress  in  plain  Roman  print  simultaneously  in 
every  principal  editorial  room  in  the  country.  In 
general  appearance  the  machine  is  more  like  a  par- 
lor ornament  than  a  printing-machine,  but  in  prac- 
tice it  is  capable  of  binding  in  tendons  of  wire  and 
nerves  of  steel  the  utmost  limit  of  telegraphic  re- 
quirement. A  company  was  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  Essick  printing  telegraph  company  in 
1889  for  the  development  of  the  work,  the  American 
patents  transferred,  and  an  energetic  business  entered 
upon.  Inasmuch  as  the  machine  is  used  as  read- 
ily as  an  ordinary  typewriter,  and  the  message  is  in 
plain  print  instead  of  dot  and  dash,  it  is  destined  to 
supersede  all  other  systems  of  telegraphy.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  fields  in  which  the  Essick 
will  be  used:  1st.  For  commercial  business.  2d. 
For  distribution  of  news.  3d.  As  a  substitute  for 
the  telephone.  4th.  For  stock  reporting.  5th.  For 
railroad  purposes,  for  which  it  has  peculiar  value, 
owing  to  the  certainty  of  its  work.  The  company 
began  its  operations  by  building  a  line  connecting 
Boston,  Providence  and  other  New  England  towns 
and  cities,  rapidly  extending  toward  New  York  city, 
whence  radiating  lines  will  be  run  to  other  important 
points.  Mr.  Essick  was  married  Sept.  33,  1863,  to 
Mary  J.  Dundas,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Dundas, 
D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  who  spent  over  fifty 
years  of  his  life  in  the  ministry.  Eight  children  result- 
ed from  the  union. 

SQ.tJIEB,  Frank,  merchant,  was  born  in  Charl- 
ton, Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  14,  1840,  brother 
of  Ephraim  G.  Squier,  the  author,  son  of  Rev.  Joel 
Squier,  a  Methodist  minister,  who  moved  from  Ash- 
ford,  Conn.,  and  settled  in  Albany  county,  N.  Y. 
His  great-great-grandfather  was  Philip  Squier,  a  de- 
scendant of  Thomas,  who  came  over  in  the  Good 
Hope  with  his  brother  George,  in  1633,  and  was  ad- 
mitted a  freeman  at  Boston  in  1634.  This  Philip  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  "Woodstock,  Windham  county, 
Conn.,  in  1714.  He  had  a  son  Philip,  and  a  grand- 
son Ephraim.  The  latter,  who  was  the  grandfather 
of  Frank  Squier,  was  one  of  eighty  men  who  en- 
listed from  the  town  of  Ashford,  Conn.,  in  Capt. 
Thomas  Knowlton's  company,  "for  the  relief  of 
Boston  in  the  Lexington  Alarm  "  Apiil,  1775.  He 
subsequently  re-enlisted,  and  took  part  in  several 
important  engagements,  notably,  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill,  Arnold's  expedition  to  Maine,  battle  of 
Bemis's  Heights,  and  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  He 
kept  a  diary  of  the  daily  events,  which  enabled  him 
at  a  later  period  in  life  to  obtain  a  jiension.  The 
English  family  of  Squiers,  from  which  the  American 
emigrant  is  descended,  is  one  of  great  antiquity. 
The  earliest  record  shown  is  that  of  John  Squier, 
mayor  of  Barnstable  (a  walled  town  in  the  days  of 
the  Saxons),  Devon.shire,  Eng.,  a.d.  1353,  and  since 
frequently  mentioned  in  English  history.  The 
maiden  name  of  Frank  Squier's  mother  was  Maria 
Kilmer,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  old  Holland  fam- 
ilies of  New  Y''ork  state.  Mr.  Squier  was  educated 
at  Poultney,  Vt.,  and  began  his  business  career  in 


New  York  city  in  1863,  with  the  firm  of  J.  Q.  Preble 
&  Co.,  wholesale  stationers.  He  remained  with  this 
firm  for  three  years,  and  in  1866  obtained  a  position 
with  Perkins,  Goodwin  &  Co.,  at  present  (1893)  one 
of  the  largest  paper  houses  in  the  country,  and  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  firm  in  1879.  He  has 
been  for  several  years  prominently  identified  with 
the  New  York  stationers'  board  of  trade,  and  in  1893 
was  elected  its  president.  He  has  long  been  an  ac- 
tive worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  republican  party  of 
Brooklyn,  and  is  at  present  (1893)  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Young  republican  club 
of  tliat  city.  His  natural  fondness  for  painting  has 
led  him  to  devote  much  of  his  leisure  time  to  this 
delightful  occupation.  He  assisted  in  organizing 
the  Brooklyn  art  club,  composed  of  the  best  artists 
of  that  city,  some  of  whom  have  achieved  a  national 
reputation,  and  whose  exhibits  are  found  annually 
among  the  best  art  collections  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Squier  was  elected  president  of 
the  department  of  painting  of 
Brooklyn  institute,  in  1890,  and 
is  personally  popular  with  its 
members  and  patrons.  He  has 
also  found  time  to  devote  to  lit- 
erary pursuits,  for  which  he  is 
naturally  gifted.  He  spent  three 
years  in  editing  and  arranging 
his  brother's  celebrated  work 
on  Peru,  which  the  latter  was 
unable  to  complete  in  conse- 
quence of  impaired  health.  The 
final  completion  and  publication 
of  the  work  is  due  largely  to 
Mr.  Frank  Squier's  efforts.  Mr. 
Squier  married,  in  1868,  Estella 
Marshall,  daughter  of  Rev.  J. 
D.  Marshall  of  Stanwich,  Conn., 
a  descendant  (probably)  of  Capt. 
Samuel  Marshall  of  Windsor, 
Conn.,  who  was  killed  in  the  great  swamp  fight 
with  the  Indians,  Dec.  19,  1675,  the  hardest  ever 
known  in  New  England.  Mrs.  Marshall  is  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Lawrences,  of  whom  William  Law- 
rence, who  came  from  Gravesend,  Eng.,  on  the 
Planter,  in  1635,  was  one  of  the  original  patentees 
and  largest  landed  proprietors  of  Flushing,  L.  I. 
His  widow,  Elizabeth,  married  Sir  Philip  Carteret, 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  who  named  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  for  her.  Mr.  Squier  is  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  sons  of  the  revolution,  and  other  organ- 
izations. 

JAIMES,  Charles  Tillingh.ast,  statesman  and 
gun  inventor,  was  born  in  West  Greenwich,  R.  I., 
in  1804.  He  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  in  his 
youth,  and  later  became  an  expert  machinist  and 
mechanician.  For  some  years  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  Slater  cotton  mills  in  Providence  (serving  at 
the  same  time  as  major-general  of  the  Rhode  Island 
militia),  and  then  for  a  considerable  period  was_  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  cotton  mills  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  In  1849  he  returned  to  Rhode 
Island  and  built  the  Atlantic  delaine  mill  at  Olney- 
ville.  From  1851  until  1857,  as  a  whig,  he  repre- 
sented Rhode  I.sland  in  the  U.  S.  senate.  After 
leaving  the  senate  he  gave  his  chief  attention  to 
perfecting  a  rifle -cannon  and  a  projectile,  upon 
which  he  had  been  engaged  for  many  years,  and 
died  from  injuries  received  wliile  prosecuting  his  ex- 
periments. Though  his  early  educational  opportuni- 
ties had  been  limited,  he  was  a  man  of  varied  accom- 
plishments and  a  frequent  contributor  to  magazines 
and  periodicals,  among  which  was  a  series  of  papers 
on  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the 
south.  In  1838  Brown  university  gave  him  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.  He  died  at  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
17,  1863. 
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AGAR,  John  Giraud,  lawyer,  was  bom  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  June  3,  1856.  His  mother  was 
Theresa  Price,  a  native  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  de- 
scendant and  kinswoman  of  the  earlier  settlers  of 
that  state.  She  was  a  woman  of  much  force  of 
character  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  from 
her  Mr.  Agar  has  inherited  those  qualities.  His 
father,  William  Agar,  sprang  from  one  of  the  an- 
cient families  of  county  Carlow, 
Ireland,  and  early  in  life  was  sent 
to  New  Orleans, where  his  natural 
ability  and  family  influence  soon 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  mercantile  community.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  John  G.  Agar 
was  a  boy,  and  like  many  boys  of 
that  epoch  had  his  intelligence 
and  energy  quickened  by  the  ex- 
citing scences  of  which  he  was, 
perforce,  a  spectator.  During  this 
unsettled  time  he  was  taught  at 
home  by  his  parents  and  private 
tutors,  but  at  the  same  time  his 
natural  intelligence  enabled  him 
to  understand  something  of  the 
meaning  of  the  conflict  that  was 
then  raging.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  exciting  scenes  of 
those  early  years  made  an  im- 
pression upon  his  youthful  mind, 
and  inclined  him  in  later  years  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  politics.  In  1869  he  was  sent  to  the  pre- 
paratory school  of  the  University  of  Georgetown, 
D.  C,  and  in  1872  entered  the  University,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1876  with  the  degree  of 
B.A.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (1876)  he 
went  to  England  and  for  two  years  was  a  student  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  University  of  Kensington,  Lon- 
don. Completing  the  course  in  biology  and  moral 
and  mental  science  in  that  institution  in  1878,  he 
went  to  New  York,  entered  the  School  of  Law  of 
Columbia  College,  and  in  May  of  1880  took  his  de- 
gree of  LL.B.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  As  a 
law  student  and  practicing  lawyer,  he  attracted  at- 
tention by  the  soundness  of  his  legal  arguments  and 
the  eloquence  of  his  addresses  to  juries,  and  in  June, 
1881,  he  (although  a  democrat)  was  appointed  by 
President  Garfield  assistant  U.  S.  district  attorney 
for  the  southern  district  of  New  York.  He  contin- 
ued in  this  office  for  about  a  year,  when  he  resigned 
his  position  under  the  U.  S.  government,  and  be- 
came the  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Agar, 
Ely  &  Fulton.  His  natural  inclination  and  the  op- 
portunities of  his  acquaintance,  however,  forced 
him  to  take  a  distinguished  part  in  public  affairs.  He 
became  a  prominent  member  of  the  People's  Munic- 
ipal League  of  the  City  of  New  York,  an  organiza- 
tion created  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  necessary 
reforms  in  municipal  government.  He  became  also 
one  of  the  early  and  most  prominent  advocates  of  a 
State  Naval  Militia.  On  Sept.  2,  1891,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Hill  a  lieutenant  of  the  first  battal- 
ion of  the  Naval  Reserve  Artillery  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  acting  paymaster.  In  the  New  York  state 
election  of  1891,  he  was  chairman  of  the  campaign 
committee  of  the  People's  Municipal  League,  and  in 
that  capacity  had  the  responsibility  of  organizing  the 
assembly  districts  throughout  the  city.  To  him  was 
due  the  fact  that  the  candidates  for  state  or  munici- 
pal offices  pledged  themselves  to  procure  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Australian  system  of  voting  by  blanket 
ballot.  The  University  of  Georgetown  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1888,  and  in  1889 
the  degree  of  Ph.D. 

SYLVESTEB,  Richard  H.,  journalist,  was 
born  in  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  Apr.  17,  1830..  His 
mother,  who  was  a  sister  of  Henry  Hubbard,  then  a 
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representative  in  congress,  afterward  U.  S.  senator 
and  governor,  died  the  same  year,  whereupon  his 
father,  Henry  H.  Sylvester,  a  merchant  in  Charles- 
town,  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  resided 
at  the  capital  from  that  time  until  1853,  holding 
various  positions  of  trust  under  Presidents  Jackson, 
Van  Buren^and  Polk.  He  was  acting  commissioner 
of  patents  during  the  incumbency  of  Edmund  Burke, 
and  afterward  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count. Richard  H.,  when  a  mere  boy,  made  an  ex- 
tended trip  through  what  was  then  the  far  West,  and 
was  thus  early  inspired  with  a  desire  to  migrate  in  the 
same  direction.  He  was  four  years  at  Phillips  Ex- 
eter Academy,  entered  Yale  College,  class  of  1851, 
left  at  the  beginning  of  his  junior  year,  and  began 
the  study  of  law  with  his  cousin,  Edmund  L.  Cush- 
ing,  subsequently  chief  justice  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  finished  his  law  studies  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  From  Michigan 
he  removed  to  Iowa,  and  accepted  a  position  as  re- 
porter of  legislative  debates  on 
the ' '  Iowa  Capital  Reporter, "  then 
published  at  Iowa  City  by  John 
Clark,  a  brother-in-law  of  Samuel 
J.  Kirkwood,  Iowa's  noted  war 
governor.  A  year  or  two  later  he 
bought  an  interest  in  the  "Re- 
porter," the  name  of  which  was 
changed  to  "State  Press  "on  the 
removal  of  the  capital  to  Des 
Moines,  and  made  it  the  leading 
democratic  and  general  newspaper 
in  the  state.  He  was  for  two  terms 
superintendent  of  schools  of  John- 
son county,  la.,  and  three  years 
treasurer  of  Iowa  City,  but  never 
sought  or  held  any  higher  office. 
During  the  war  his  newspaper 
work  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  correspondence.  Inl864hetook 
up  his  residence  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  during  the 
great  cotton  movement  and  business  revival  of  that 
period  and  several  years  later,  he  became  largely  in- 
terested in  fire  and  marine  insurance.  He  occasion- 
ally contributed  to  the  Memphis  "Appeal,"  when 
edited  by  the  late  Albert  Pike,  but  for  the  time 
being  was  practically  out  of  the  profession.  In  1869 
he  accepted  a  position  on  the  St.  Louis  "  Times,"  of 
which  paper  he  was  for  several  years  the  managing, 
editor.  In  1880  he  declined  an  offer  of  the  St.Louis 
"Republican"  to  take  charge  of  its  Washington  cor- 
respondence, and  associated  himself  with  the  ' '  Post, " 
which,  in  1877,  had  been  established  at  the  national 
capital  by  the  original  proprietor  of  the  St.  Louis 
"Times."  He  conducted  this  paper  editorially  up 
to  and  through  the  Cleveland  campaign.  From  1885 
to  1888  he  managed  the  Washington  "Critic,"  an 
evening  journal  of  popular  local  repute ;  but  upon 
the  transfer  of  the  ' '  Post "  to  its  pi'esent  owners, 
whereupon  it  ceased  to  be  a  party  newspaper  and 
became  thoroughly  independent  and  non-partisan, 
with  broad,  progressive  views,  he  accepted  and  now 
occupies  the  position  of  its  associate  editor  and  lead- 
ing editorial  writer.  Mr.  Sylvester  is  married  and 
has  a  family.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
W.  W.  Woods,  a  prominent  Presbyterian  clergyman 
of,  Iowa,  who,  as  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  died  at  Ft. 
Nelson,  Ky.,  during  the  war.  He  is  of  strong  do- 
mestic attachments,  a  great  reader  and  an  indefati- 
gable worker. 

DUVAL,  Henry  Rieman,  railroad  president, 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  17,  1842.  He  is  de- 
scended from  Mars  Marin  Duval,  a  French  Hugue- 
not, who  fled  to  England  from  France,  and  came  to 
Maryland  in  1643;  received  a  large  grant  of  land  in 
what  are  now  Prince  George  and  Arundel  counties, 
Md.     Much  of  this  property  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
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his  descendants.  Mr.  Duval  was  educated  in  private 
schools,  and  St.  Timothy's  Hall  Military  School, 
near  Baltimore.  He  entered  the  Confederate  army 
in  1861,  served  under  Gens.  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson, 
Early  and  other  commanders;  was  a  prisoner  of  war 
at  Johnson's  Island  (U.  S.  prison)  from  June,  1864, 
to  June,  1865,  and  was  released  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  in  1872,  and  has  since  con- 
tinued in  the  railway  service;  was  receiver  of  the 
Florida  Railway  Navigation  Co.  from  Nov.  1,  1885, 
to  May  1,  1889,  when  the  property  of  that  company 
passed  to  the  Florida  Central  &  Peninsular  R.  R. 
Co.,  of  which  he  became  president.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
inheriting  the  title  through  his  revolutionary  an- 
cestors.- 

BEABDSLET,  Ifelson,  lawyer, ,  manufactur- 
er and  capitalist,  was  born  at  Southbury,  New 
Haven  Co.,  Conn.,  May  30,  1807.  His  father  re- 
moved to  the  town  of  Scipio,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  1808  and  continued  to  reside  there  for  twenty- 
eight  years.  He  represented  the  county  in  the 
state  assembly  and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
state  senate.  He  had  twelve  children.  In  1836  he 
removed  to  Auburn.  He  was  for  a  time  in  charge  of 
the  Auburn  State  prison.  Roswell,  his  second  son, 
is  the  oldest  postmaster  in  the  United  States,  having 
held  the  office  from  the  early  part  of  John  Quincy 
Adams's  administration  without  a  break  in  his  long 
term.  William  C.  was  postmaster  of  Auburn  and 
president  of  the  Auburn  Exchange  Bank.  Nel- 
son Beardsley  was  educated  at 
the  Cayuga  Academy  at  Aurora, 
N.  Y.,  where  for  three  years  he 
pursued  his  preparatory  classical 
studies.  He  was  then  admitted 
to  the  freshman  class  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  was  graduated  in  1827. 
On  leaving  New  Haven,  Mr. 
Beardsley  went  to  Auburn,  where 
he  entered  the  office  of  J.  W. 
Hurlburt  and  soon  afterward  was 
invited  by  William  H.  Seward  to 
continue  his  studies  in  the  latter's 
office.  He  did  so,  and  on  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  autumn 
of  1830  was  offered  by  that  emi- 
nent lawyer  and  statesman  a  co- 
partnership, and  the  firm  of  Sew- 
ard and  Beardsley  continued  for 
years  to  prosecute  a  large  and  suc- 
cessful practice.  In  1829  the  83d 
regiment  of  artillery  was  organized,  with  Mr.  Seward 
as  colonel  and  Mr.  Beardsley  as  paymaster.  In  1832 
Mr.  Seward  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general 
and  Mr.  Beardsley  was  a  member  on  his  stafE  and 
held  the  position  of  judge  advocate.  On  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Seward  as  governor  of  the  state,  Mr. 
Beardsley  united  in  partnership  with  John  Porter, 
and  the  firm  did  a  large  business  for  several  years, 
Mr.  Beardsley  being  appointed  also  taxing  master  in 
chancery  under  Chancellor  Walworth.  In  1833  the 
Cayuga  County  Bank  was  incorporated,  and  Mr. 
Beardsley  was  one  of  the  original  stockholders.  The 
crash  of  1837  seriously  embarrassed  the  new  bank, 
and  changes  in  the  board  of  directors  being  de- 
manded, in  1840  Mr.  Nelson  Beardsley  headed  the 
new  ticket.  He  was  elected  and  might  have  been 
president,  but  preferred  that  his  father  should  fill 
that  position,  and  was  himself  made  attorney  and 
managing  director  of  the  bank.  In  1843  John 
Beardsley  resigned  from  the  presidency  to  accept  the 
management  of  the  state  prison  at  Auburn,  and 
Nelson  Beardsley  was  then  elected  president  and  by 
successive  elections  has  continued  to  fill  the  oflice 
nearly  fifty  years,  being  the  oldest  bank  president 


in  the  state.  His  acceptance  of  this  position  made 
necessary  his  witlidrawal  from  general  law  practice, 
and  thereafter  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  busi- 
ness of  his  firm  except  in  cases  where  the  bank  was 
interested.  In  1848  Mr.  Beardsley  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  Oswego  starch  factory  under 
the  new  process  of  Thomas  Kiugsford.  This  busi- 
ness developed  enormously,  the  capital  being  in- 
creased from  $50,000  at  the  outset  to  $500,000.  In 
the  meantime  the  company  was  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Willard  for  more  than  thirty-five  years,  but 
in  1883  Mr.  Beardsley,  who  had  been  vice-president 
during  all  this  time,  was  unanimously  chosen  presi- 
dent and  still  holds  that  position.  Dr.  Willard  hav- 
ing resigned.  In  1849  Mr.  Beardsley  was  one  of  the 
original  trustees  of  the  Auburn  Savings  Institution, 
of  which  the  name  was  changed  twenty  years  later 
to  the  Auburn  Savings  Bank,  and  of  which  he  has 
been  for  several  years  and  still  is  the  president.  In 
1864  Mr.  Beardsley  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Auburn,  having  a  capi- 
tal of  $100,000,  which,  in  1875,  on  its  consolidation 
with  tiie  Auburn  City  National  Bank,  was  increased 
to  $300,000.  Mr.  Beardsley  is  a  director  and  stock- 
holder in  most  of  the  manufacturing  companies  of 
Auburn.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  interest  himself 
in  the  railway  system  connecting  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley with  the  Atlantic  coast  and  invested  in  Western 
railroads  and  became  a  director  in  quite  a  number  of 
corporations.  In  1836  he  was  married  to  Frances, 
daughter  of  James  Powers,  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.  Mrs. 
Beardsley  died  in  1854,  leaving  six  daughters,  since 
which  time  Mr.  Beardsley  has  remained  unmarried, 
his  home  being  presided  over  by  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Mary. 

BEABDSIiEY,  Alonzo  G.,  lawyer  and  busi- 
ness man,  was  born  July  11,  1830,  in  Venice,  Cayuga 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  brother  of  Nelson  Beardsley  (q.  v.). 
He  studied  at  the  local  schools  and  then  in  the  Cayuga 
Lake  Academy  at  Aurora  and  afterwards  in  the 
academy  at  Auburn,  intending  to  pursue  a  collegiate 
course,  but  instead  of  this  entered  the  law  office  of 
Porter  &  Beardsley  in  1839.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1843,  and  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Porter  &  Beardsley,  aftei'ward  forming  a  legal  co- 
partnership under  the  style  of  Porter,  Allen  & 
Beardsley,  from  which  Mr.  Porter  withdrew,  and 
the  firm  continued  as  Allen  and  Beardsley,  although 
Mr.  Beardsley  himself  gradually  turned  his  attention 
to  other  lines  of  business.  In  1848  Mr.  Beardsley 
married  Anna  Phillip  Porter,  the  daughter  of  his  law 
partner,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  Oswego  Starch  Factory.  He  continued  in  this  po- 
sition until  1858,  when  he  became  treasurer,  an  office 
which  he  has  held  until  the  present  time.  In  1858 
Mr.  Beardsley  formed  the  firm  of  Casey,  Clarke  & 
Co.,  for  the  manufacture  of  carpenters'  planes  and 
plane  irons,  which  had  been  commenced  in  the  state 
prison  at  Auburn  in  1823.  In  1864  the  partners 
were  incorporated  as  the  Auburn  Tool  Company.  He 
afterward  entered  the  firm  of  Sheldon  &  Co.,  and 
their  successors,  Burtis  &  Beardsley,  carried  on  the 
manufacture  of  the  Cayuga  Chief  mower  and  reaper 
until  the  consolidation  in  1866  of  the  different  firms 
then  making  the  machines  patented  by  Cyrenus 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  in  the  Cayuga  Chief  Manufacturing 
Co.  This  concern  afterward  consohdated  their 
firms  with  it,  and  Mr.  Beardsley  became  treasurer  of 
the  corporation,  from  which  he  retired  in  1879.  He 
was  connected  with  the  Auburn  Water  Works  Co. 
from  its  inception,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  president,  and  is  director  and  officer  in  all  the 
local  banks.  He  is  interested  in  the  educational  and 
other  institutions  of  the  city,  including  the  Auburn 
Young  Ladies'  Institute,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
trustees.  Mr.  Beardsley  has  had  seven  children, 
two  of  whom  died  in  childhood. 
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SPALDINCf,  James  Walter,  merchant,  was 
born  at  Byron,  Ogle  county.  111.,  July  38,  1856,  son 
of  James  L.  Spalding,  an  earlv  pioneer  of  that  sec- 
tion. His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Johnson  Good- 
will, a  prominent  lawyer  and  poUtician  of  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  from  1835  to  1850.  James  "Walter  was  edu- 
cated at  the  public  school  at 
Rockford,  111.,  and  was  grad- 
uated in  1873.  He  commenced 
his  business  career  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  as  a  clerk  in  a 
hank  at  Osceola,  la.  In  1874 
he  accepted  a  position  as  book- 
keeper in  the  Winnebago  na-  • 
tional  bauk  of  Rockford,  111., 
where  he  acquired  a  method 
and  knowledge  of  financial 
matters  that  has  been  of  great 
service  to  him  in  his  subse- 
quent business  enterprises.  He 
remained  in  this  position  until 
March,  1876,  when  he  became 
associated  with  his  brother  Al- 
bert in  establishing  the  pres- 
ent well  -  known  mercantile 
house  of  A.  G.  Spalding  & 
Bros,  of  Chicago,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  with  branches  in  all  the  leading 
cities  of  the  United  States.  He  was  early  interested 
in  athletic  sports,  especially  base-ball,  becoming  a 
liberal  patron  and  supporter  of  that  sport,  and  the 
love  of  such  games  led  him  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  athletic  goods 
in  company  with  his  brothers,  and  in  which  they 
achieved  a  phenomenal  success,  ranking  the  leading 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  that  line  in  the  world. 
Among  his  business  associates  and  acquaintances  he 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  business 
man,  and  his  capacity  for  handling  various  enter- 
prises with  which  he  is  now  connected  has  given 
him  a  high  standing  in  the  business  world.  Mr. 
Spalding  attributes  his  success  to  close  application  to 
details,  and  to  a  genuine  liking  for  the  occupation 
in  which  he  engaged.  In  1884  he  married  Mary 
Boardman,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  K.  W.  Board- 
man,  of  Chicago,  111. 

STEVENSON,  William  H.,  railroad  presi- 
dent, was  born  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  1847,  and 
received  a  thorough  education,  graduating  early 
from  Eastman's  business  college  with  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Accounts.  In  1864  he  entered  the  office 
of  the  Housatonic  railroad,  Bridgeport.  In  1873  he 
received  the  appointment  of  special  agent  of  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven  railroad,  and  in  two  years 
paymaster  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  railroad. 
The  same  year  this  appointment 
was  received  he  was  made  super- 
intendent of  the  Shore  Line  road. 
He  brought  this  line  to  a  more 
prosperous  state  than  it  had  ever 
been  before,  and  in  1883  accept- 
ed the  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  division  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  railroad.  In  this,  as  in 
all  other  offices,  he  displayed 
pronounced  ability,  and  in  1885 
was  elected  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  American  railroad  su- 
perintendents. In  1887  he  was 
elected  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Housatonic  rail- 
way. He  rose  to  prominence  in 
other  phases  of  life,  as  well  as  the  one  he  had  taken 
as  his  special  field.  He  was  elected  counsel  of  Bridge- 
port, sei-ved  on  the  finance  committee,  was  returned 
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as  alderman,  and  re-elected.  He  received  the  demo- 
cratic nomination  for  election  against  P.  T.  Barnum. 
In  1878  he  passed  his  examination  for  a  lawyer  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1881  he  received  the 
democratic  nomination  for  mayor.  In  1884  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Young  Mens  Democratic 
and  Cleveland  and  Hendricks  clubs.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  democratic  state  convention.  He  was 
third  president  of  the  Elective  club  of  Bridgeport, 
Master  of  Grand  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  for  the  state 
of  Connecticut,  and  other  similar  honors  are  his  just 
due.  In  1887  he  was  elected  president  of  the  New 
York,  Rutland  and  Montreal  railroad,  and  is  also  a 
director  in  the  New  York  and  New  England  rail- 
road. In  1888  he  was  president  of  the  New  Haven 
and  Derby  railroad,  and  director  of  several  other 
roads,  and  has  carried  to  success  some  difficult  rail- 
road projects.  Under  his  able  management  the 
Housatonic  railroad  is  rapidly  becoming  the  leading 
one  of  New  England. 

YOUNG,  Hiram.,  editor,  was  born  at  SheafEers- 
town,  Lebanon  county,  Pa.,  May  14,  1830,  a  de- 
scendant of  Alexander    SheafiEer,   founder  of  the 
town,  whose  son,  Capt.  Henry  Sheaffer,  served  in 
the  revolutionary  army.    His  maternal  grandfather, 
Frederick  Oberlin,  was  descended  from  John  Fred- 
erick Oberlin,  of  Ban  de  la  Roche,  of  Alsace,  who 
was  born  at  Strasbourg.  Hiram  Young  was  educated 
at  the  village  school,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  went 
to   Lancaster,   Pa.,   to    learn 
the  saddlery  business,  remain- 
ing there  until  1850,  when  he 
obtained  a  position  in  a  book- 
store.    He  devoted  his  even- 
ings to  reading  and  studying, 
and  after  a  few  years  gave  up 
business  to   prepare  for  col- 
lege, and  entered  the  Lancas- 
ter  high    school,   but  subse- 
quently abandoned    his  idea 
of  taking  a  university  course, 
and  obtained  a  position  with 
the  publishing  house  of  Uriah 
Hunt  &  Sons,  and  later  with 
Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.,  in 
Philadelphia.      After   a   few 
years  he  returned  to  Lancaster, 
and  was  successful  in  build- 
ing up  a  leading  book-store. 
In  1860    Mr.   Young  retired 
from  the  firm,  and  removed 
to  York,  Pa.,  where  he  bought  a  book-store.     On 
June  7,  1864,  Mr.  Young  issued  the  first  number  of 
the  "True  Democrat,"  at  York,  Pa.,  which  is  now 
known  as  the  "Semi-weekly  Dispatch   and  True 
Democrat."    In  1876  he  started  the  "Evening  Dis- 
patch," now  the  "  York  Dispatch."   Formerly,  Mr. 
Young  was  a  Douglas  democrat,  and  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out  he  warmly  supported  the  government. 
In  1871  he  organized  a  movement  against  what  was 
known  as  the  York  county  "  court  house  ring, "and 
was  strongly  supported  by  many  democrats.  In  1888 
he  was  a  candidate  for  congress  on  the  republican 
ticket  in  a  minority  district,  but  was  defeated.     Mr. 
Young  devotes  much  time  to  agricultural  interests, 
and  has  given  special  attention  to  the  tobacco  cul- 
ture industry.     He  has  organized  agricultural  clubs, 
and  has  done  yeomen  service  in  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  the  farming  community.  He  has  made  the 
tariff  laws  a  special  study,  believes  in  protection  to 
American  industries,  and  has  been  a  member  in  the 
Farmers'  alliance.     Mr.  Young  represented  the  na- 
tional sheep  and  wool  growers  from  Pennsylvania  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1890,  and  has  been  manager 
of  the  Pennsylvania  state  agricultural  society.     In 
1893  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  York,  Pa.,  by 
President  Harrison. 
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KNOX,  George  William,  expressman,  was 
bom  at  Belgrade,  Me.,  July  4,  1829,  of  a  family 
whose  ancestors  on  both  sides  had  been  noted  for 
many  generations,  and  which  after- 
ward gave  over  forty  soldiers  to 
the  civil  war.  At  seventeen  years 
of  age  he  left  home  to  seek  his 
fortune,  and  for  eighteen  years  was 
engaged  in  ventures  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  with  varying  success. 
In  1864  he  started  at"  Washington 
a  small  express,  with  a  modest  team 
worth  $350.  Since  that  time  his 
business  developed  enormously, 
until  he  employed  hundreds  of 
men  and  horses.  He  was  for  twenty 
years  U.  S.  mail  contractor,  and 
was  employed  to  do  a  large  amount 
of  tran.sportation  for  the  govern- 
ment, including  the  material  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  Washing- 
ton Monument,  in  the  state  and  war 
buildings,  and  the  congressional  li- 
brary building.  Knox's  express 
was  during  his  lifetime  the  largest  express  in  the 
country  controlled  and  operated  by  an  individual. 
Mr.  Knox  was  a  director  of  and  large  contributor  to 
most  of  the  local  charities  of  Washington.  He  died 
March  13,  1892. 

WATBOUS,  Jerome  A.,  editor  and  soldier, 
was  born  at  Conklin,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  6, 
1840,  the  son  of  Orin  J.  Watrous,  who  was  born  at 
Bridgewater,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.,  and  who  is 
descended  from  one  of  three  brothers  by  the  name 
of  Watrous,  who  came  to  America  from  England 
about  the  year  1700,  and  settled  in  Connecticut. 
Two  of  these  brothers  married  Welsh  women  ;  the 
third  had  married  a  Scotch  woman  before  coming 
to  this  country,  and  from  him  are  descended  many 
bearing  the  name  of  Watrous.  Orin  J.  Watrous  lo- 
cated at  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.,  in  1844.  In  1849 
he  settled  on  some  wild  lands  in  Calumet  county, 
same  state,  now  known  as  Hay- 
ton.  He  died  the  next  year. 
His  widow  and  children  re- 
moved to  their  old  home  in 
New  York,  and  during  the 
next  six  years  Jerome  worked 
on  a  farm,  attending  school 
three  months  in  the  winter. 
In  July,  1837,  he  returned  to 
Wisconsin.  In  April,  1859,  he 
entered  Lawrence  University, 
but  left  at  the  end  of  a  term 
to  learn  the  printer's  trade  at 
Appleton.Wis.  When  the  call 
for  troops  came  at  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war,  he  en- 
listed June  24,  1861,  in  the 
6th  Wisconsin  infantry.  He 
was  made  ordnance  sergeant 
jdSryi..f,y^  J  of  the  brigade,  and  held  the 
^yV^/rT^'f'''r^^''^  position  until  September,  1862, 
when  he  was  made  division 
ordnance  sergeant.  In  Aug- 
ust, 1864,  he  was  appointed  sergeant-major  of  the 
regiment,  and  in  October  was  promoted  to  be 
first  lieutenant  and  adjutant.  In  March,  1865,  he 
became  adjutant-general  of  the  "Iron  brigade," 
commanded  by  Gen.  John  A.  Kellogg.  On  March 
31st  his  horse  was  killed  under  him  at  Gravelly  Run, 
and  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  in  Libby 
Prison,  being  one  of  the  last  to  be  released.  He  was 
brevetted  captain  for  gallant  conduct  on  the  day  of 
his  capture,  and  by  virtue  of  being  a  paroled  prisoner 
was  mustered  out  May  20,  1865.  He  r.emoved  to 
Black  River  Falls,  Wis.,  purchased  an  interest  in 


the  "Banner,"  and  became  its  editor.  In  1866  he 
served  as  county  school  superintendent,  and  was 
elected  to  the  assembly  from  Jackson  and  Clark 
counties  as  a  republican.  In  1869  Col.  Watrous  be- 
came one  of  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  Fond 
du  Lac  "Commonwealth,"  establishing  a  daily  the 
next  year.  He  has  been  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
"Telegraph"  for  ten  years;  he  was  state  pension 
agent  from  1885  to  1889,  and  has  been  collector  of 
customs  since  December,  1889.  He  served  eight 
years  as  colonel  in  the  national  guard,  and  three 
years  as  brigadier-general.  Col.  Watrous  is  a  thirty- 
third  degree  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine 
and  the  Elks.  He  was  republican  candidate  for 
congress  in  1870.  His  popularity  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  press  is  best  proved  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  for  two  years  president  of  the  Northern  press 
association,  president  of  the  Wisconsin  press  asso- 
ciation in  1880  and  1881,  and  president  of  the  Mil- 
waukee press  club  in  1888. 

IiANGSTOlT,  John  Mercer,  congressman,  was 
born  in  Louisa  county,  Va.,  Dec.  14,  1829.  His 
father  was  Ralph  Quarles,  Esq.,  and  his  mother, 
Jane  Langston,  of  African 
and  Indian  descent,  his  fa- 
ther's favorite  slave ;  and  he 
thus  combines  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  with  the  native  blood 
of  two  continents.  Mr. 
Quarles  freed  his  slaves  by 
will,  and  sent  them  to  Ohio. 
Col.  Wm.  D.  Gooch  was 
young  Langston's  guardian, 
and  made  him  a  member  of 
his  family,  jNIiss  Gooch  teach- 
ing him  the  New  Testament, 
and  he  recalls  when  he  was 
ignorant  of  his  colored  blood. 
He  was  graduated  at  Oberlin 
college  in  1849,  and  in  the- 
ology in  1853;  became  law- 
yer in  1855,  and  practiced  in 
Ohio  fifteen  years;  was  town- 
ship officer  several  times, 
council  member  of  Oberlin 

twice,  and  on  the  board  of  education  twelve 
years;  recruited  actively  for  colored  regiments  dur- 
ing the  war;  was  inspector-general  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  in  1868  for  two  years;  law  dean  of 
Howard  university  in  1869  for  seven  years;  on  the 
board  of  health,  District  of  Columbia,  commissioned 
by  President  Grant  in  1871,  and  acted  seven  years  as 
chairman  ordinances  committee  and  board  attorney, 
minister  resident  and  consul-general  to  Hayti,  and 
charge  d'affaires  to  Santo  Domingo  under  President 
Hayes  for  eight  years;  West  India  attorney  of  John 
Wanamaker  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia;  vice-president 
and  acting  president  of  Howard  university  in  1872; 
president  of  the  Virginia  normal  and  collegiate  in- 
stitute, Petersburg,  Va.,  in  1885  for  three  years,  and 
national  representative  from  Virginia  in  1888  to  the 
fifty-first  congress,  being  seated  therein  after  a  contest, 
Sept.  23, 1890.  Prof.  Langsl  on  has  taken  rank  as  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  and  pi-ominent 
colored  men  of  the  country.  Enjoying  the  best  edu- 
cational advantages,  he  has  achieved  by  his  talent, 
energy,  and  worth,  the  first  standing  among  his  race 
as  lawyer,  professor,  college  president,  foreign  min- 
ister, and  congressman,  these  distinctions  attesting 
his  ambition  and  qualities.  In  all  of  these  high 
trusts  he  has  borne  himself  so  as  to  win  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  has  made 
a  large  number  of  able  and  thoughtful  addresses, 
well  written,  and  full  of  historical  illustration,  bear- 
ing upon  the  elevation  of  his  race,  to  which  he  is  de- 
voted.    A  volume  of  his  addresses  under  the  title  of 
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"  Freedom  and  Citizenship,"  has  been  published. 
He  married  in  1855,  C.  M.  Wall,  daughter  of  Col. 
Stephen  Wall  of  North  Carolina,  educated  at  Oberlin, 
who  has  graced  all  of  his  positions.  They  have  four 
living  children,  all  worthy  citizens  in  responsible 
business. 

SYKES,  Martin  Luther,  railroad  manager, 
officer,  and  president,  was  born  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
March  26,  1826.  He  is  descended 
from  Richard  Sykes,  who  emigrat- 
ed from  England  in  1630  to  1633 
with  the  company  that  came  to 
the  country  with  Gov.  Winthrop 
and  William  Pynchon,  Esq., whose 
son,  Richard  Sykes,  settled  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  was  made 
a  freeman  May  13,  1640.  The 
name  Sykes  or  Sikes  is  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  sich,  a  water 
course  or  water  furrow.  Ancient 
documents,  in  Latin  and  English, 
show  that  some  of  these  were  lo- 
cated at  Flockton,  in  the  parish  of 
Thornhill,  near  Leeds,  Eng.,  about 
the  year  1200,  when  Agnes  del 
Sicke  acquired  lauds  at  Flock- 
ton.  The  arms  from  a  remote  per- 
iod are  derived  from  the  same 
source.  The  name  has  been  associated  with  the 
British  peerage  for  several  generations.  Mr.  Sykes 
completed  his  education  at  the  high  school  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.  He  commenced  his  business  career  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  wholly  dependent  upon  his  own 
resources.  In  1844  he  became  connected  with  the 
New  Haven,  Hartford  and  Springfield  railroad,  then 
in  course  of  construction  between  Springfield  and 
Hartford,  and  was  engaged  in  outside  duties  under 
the  division  engineer,  in  inspecting  materials,  assist- 
ing as  rodman,  and  in  other  field  work,  and  for  a 
short  time  was  with  the  engineers  on  the  construc- 
tion work  of  the  Connecticut  River  railroad  between 
Springfield  and  Cabotville.  After  the  completion  of 
the  road  between  Springfield  and  Hartford,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  operating  department;  first  to  the 
New  Haven  freight  office,  and  then  to  the  general 
offices  at  Hartford,  as  clerk  to  the  president  and 
superintendent,  paymaster  of  the  road,  and  employ- 
ed in  other  capacities  in  general  service.  He  passed 
through  the  several  grades,  becoming  familiar  with 
the  details  of  its  construction  and  management,  and 
in  1853  acted  as  superintendent.  In  1851  he  accept- 
ed the  superintendency  of  the  Connecticut  River 
railroad,  of  which  Chester  W.  Chapin  was  presi- 
dent, but  subsequently  resigned  this  office  to  re- 
sume his  connection  with  the  New  Haven,  Hartford 
and  Springfield  road,  remaining  there  until  1853. 
For  a  brief  period  he  was  employed  in  the  office 
of  the  eminent  bridge -builders,  Daniel  L.  Harris 
and  A.  D.  Briggs  at  Springfield.  He  then  became 
superintendent  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad  in 
New  Jersey.  In  1854  he  was  invited  by  Edwin 
D.  Morgan,  president  of  the  Hudson  River  rail- 
road, to  the  superintendency  of  that  road,  where 
he  continued  until  1857,  having  been  promoted  to 
its  vice-presidency.  From  this  he  resigned,  and 
went  to  Chicago  to  take  charge  of  the  Chicago  & 
Milwaukee  railroad  as  superintendent  and  vice- 
president.  He  held  these  positions  for  three  years, 
until  1860,  when  he  was  chosen  vice-president  of  the 
Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana  railroad. 
The  company,  at  this  time,  was  in  default  in  its 
payments,  with  its  stock  selling  at  less  than  ten,  and 
its  securities  and  credit  greatly  depreciated.  During 
the  five  years  of  his  administration  (in  which  he  be- 
came its  president)  its  credit  was  restored,  and  its 
stock  sold  at  a  premium.  This  covered  the  period 
of  the  war,  during  which  the  movement  of  thousands 


of  troops,  together  with  large  quantities  of  munitions 
of  war,  required  the  first  attention  of  the  railroad 
under  his  supervision,  and  demanded  transportation, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  regular  traffic.  By  affording  the  best  facilities 
of  his  company,  Mr.  Sykes,  in  his  official  position, 
rendered  important  service  in  that  eventful  crisis. 
In  1865  Mr.  Sykes  returned  to  New  York,  and  be- 
came vice-president  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  railroad,  continuing  from  July,  1865,  until 
January,  1867,  when  he  accepted  the  vice-presidency 
of  the  Cleveland,  Painesville  &  Ashtabula  railroad, 
and  went  to  Cleveland,  O.  During  the  same  year, 
in  1867,  he  accepted  the  position  of  second  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railway, 
and  again  returned  to  New  York.  His  connection 
with  this  company  covers  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
during  which  time  the  mileage  contained  in  the  sys- 
tem has  grown  from  1,152  to  5,681  miles.  He  was 
second  vice-president  from  July  22,  1867,  to  June 
30,  1870,  then  vice-president  to  June  30,  1873,  when 
he  was  elected  vice-president,  treasurer,  and  secre- 
tary, which  positions  he  now  holds.  He  is  also  vice- 
president,  treasurer,  and  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  railway, 
of  1,481  miles,  and  of  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  & 
Western  railway,  of  784  miles,  besides  occupying 
official  positions  in  several  minor  railway  companies, 
embraced  within  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  sys- 
tem. He  has  now  seen  forty-eight  years  of  railway 
life,  nearly  one  half  of  which  has  been  devoted  to 
operating  work,  and  the  balance  to  filling  important 
official  positions  in  the  general  and  financial  depart- 
ments of  railway  service,  and  he  has  now  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  all  the  roads  with  which  he  has  been 
connected,  whether  now  existing  as  separate  or  asso- 
ciate lines,  maintaining  a  high  credit  and  reputation, 
and  enjoying  as  large  a  measure  of  prosperity  as  is 
compatible  with  the  shifting  conditions  of  railroads 
in  this  country. 

WAIiKEB,  Robert  J.,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
Noxubee  county.  Miss. ,  March  12, 1844.  His  father, 
a  Scotch-Irishman,  was  an  intelligent  cotton-planter, 
and  a  near  relative  of  R.  J. 
Walker,  formerly  secretary  of 
the  U.  S.  treasury.  Gen.  George 
B.  lyicClellan,  and  President 
Polk.  Robert  attended  the 
Centenary  Male  Institute,  Suin- 
mei-field,  Ala.,  for  four  years, 
and  then  entered  Cumberland 
University,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
He  joined  the  Confederate 
army  in  1861,  was  wounded 
May  31,  1864,  and  then  placed 
on  the  retired  list.  He  spent 
some  time  on  a  farm  in  Mis- 
sissippi, taught  school  in  Ala- 
bama, and  afterward  was  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  circuit 
rider  in  Georgia,  where  he 
rented  a  horse  with  one  eye 
at  $25  per  annum,  having  to 
take  rain  and  sunshine  alike, 
as  the  animal  would  not  permit  him  to  carry  an  um- 
brella. He  was  blessed  in  his  work,  receiving  200 
members  the  first  year,  but  his  health  failed,  and 
after  spending  some  time  in  Kansas,  he  entered  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  ministry.  His  first  rectorate 
was  at  Kewanee,  111.,  his  second  at  Fort  Dodge,  la., 
his  third  at  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  and  his  fourth  at 
Marion,  Ala.  He  located  finally  at  St.  Athanasius' 
church,  Burlington,  N.  C,  where  he  is  laboring  in  a 
field  in  which  his  experience,  energy  and  untiring 
zeal  have  resulted  in  building  up  a  flourishing  church. 
He  is  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the  diocese,  ably 
supporting  the  work  of  Bishop  Lyman. 
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FEPFEBBELL,    Sir  William,    soldier,  was 
bom  June  37,  1696,  at  Kitteiy,  Me.,  the  son  of  Col. 
William  Pepperrell  and  Margery  Bray,  both  natives 
of  England.     William  Pepperrell,  Sr.,  was  born  in 
Tavistock,  near  Exeter,  in  Cornwall,  of  humble  par- 
entage, and  was  apprenticed  when  quite  young  to 
the  owner  of  a  fishing  vessel  employed  on  the  coast 
of  New  England.     At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  em- 
igrated to  America  and  settled  on  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
where  he  became  interested  in  the  fishing  business 
with  a  Mr.  Gibbons.  They  soon  afterward  removed  to 
Kittery  Point,  Me.,  nine  miles  north  of  the  Isles  of 
Shoals.     The  Pepperrells  were  engaged  in  ship- 
building and  fisheries,  and  sent  numerous  vessels  to 
the  West  Indies  laden  with  lumber,  oil,  fish  and 
live  stock,  to  exchange  for  cargoes  of  West  India 
products;  others  were  shipped  to  Europe  to  exchange 
for  wine,  dry-goods  and  salt,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  both  vessel  and  cargo.     They  also  traded  in 
southern  ports,  but  their  largest  business  was  done 
in  the  fisheries.     William  Pepperrell,  Jr.,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  vOlage  school  of  his  native  place,  and 
was  taught  the  art  of  surveying  land  and  of  navi- 
gating a  ship,  under  a  private  tutor.    His  hand-writ- 
ing was  beautiful,  and  he  was  a  valuable  assistant  to 
his  father,  for  whom  he  copied  letters  and  wrote 
his  justice  docket  when  he  was  but  ten  years  old. 
He  was  thus  brought  into  intimate 
contact  with    those  who   traded 
with  his  father,  and  was  early  in- 
itiated in  the  practical  walks  of 
life  and  in  the  methods  of  trade. 
Born  and  reared  amid  the  dan- 
gers of  savage  warfare,  he  was 
naturally  imbued  with  a  military 
spirit  at  an  early  age,  and  at  six- 
teen bore  arms  in  patrol  duty. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  brotlier 
Andrew,   the    style   of    the  firm 
changed  from  William  Pepperrell 
&  Son  to  William  Pepperrell,  and 
retained  that  form  until  his  father's 
death.    The  firm  dealt  in  lumber, 
naval  stores,  fish  and  provisions. 
William  was  hardy,  robust  and 
muscular,  and  as  he  grew  older  de- 
veloped great  powers  of  endurance. 
The  Pepperrells  by  degrees  extend- 
ed their  business  and  were  for  years  the  largest  mer- 
chants iu  New  England.   The  money  they  accumulat- 
ed was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  real  estate,  which 
was  purchased  at  a  low  price  and  rapidly  increased  in 
value,  and  thus  the  firm  amassed  a  princely  fortune. 
In  1716  they  purcliased  a  greater  part  of  the  present 
town  of  Saco,  extending  from  the  sea  several  miles 
along  the  Saco  river,  taking  in  all  the  mill  sites,  and 
in  1729  the  younger  William  bought  an  adjoining 
tract,  east  of  the  former,  and  thus  became  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  of  Saco  and 
Seaborough.     At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  assumed 
the  duties  of  an  outdoor  partner,  and  directed  his 
attention  to  tlie  improvement  of  this  vast  estate  and 
to  contracting  for  the  building  of  vessels  on  the 
Piscataqua  and  Saco  rivers.     Mr.  Pepperrell's  busi- 
ness brought  him  into  intimate  relationship  with  the 
public  men  of  Boston,  and  he  had  no  sooner  attained 
his  majority,  than  he  was  commissioned  justice  of 
the  peace  and  a  captain  of  a  company  of  cavalry, 
and  rapidly  promoted  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  and, 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  was  brevetted  colonel  and  placed 
in  command  of  all  the  militia  of  Maine.     In  1736  he 
was  elected  representative  of  Kitteiy,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  coun- 
cilors, which  appointment  was  renewed  thirty-two 
successive  years  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  during 
eighteen  of  which  he  served  as  secretary  of  the 
board,     He  was  married,  on  March  16,  1733,  to  a 


niece  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Moody  of  York.     Gov. 
Belcher  appointed  him  a  chief  justice  of  the  court 
of   common  pleas,  which  oflice  he  retained  until 
his  death.     In  1744  he  was  called  to  perform  an 
act  which  added  lustre  to  his  already  famous  name, 
and  has  immortalized  his  memory  on  the  pages  of 
history.     Col.  Pepperrell  was  elected  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  body  of  New  England  volunteers, 
with  which  he  was  to   undertake  the   siege  and 
reduction  of  Louisburg,   the  strongest  fortress  in 
America,  which  the  French  had  built  at  a  cost  of 
$6,000,000.     After  a  siege  of  forty-nine  days,  during 
which  the  severest  hardships  were  encountered,  the 
fortress  was  compelled  to  surrender.     Com.  Warren 
with  several  large  ships  assisted  the  land  forces  by 
cutting  off  supplies  coming  to  the  garrison  during 
the  siege.     The  announcement  of  the  brilliant  vic- 
tory filled  the  Americans  with  joy  and  Europe  with 
surprise.    In  the  seaports  of  Europe  bells  were  rung, 
salutes  fired,  and  the  towns  illuminated;  the  king 
was  overwhelmed  with  congratulations,  while  the 
joy  in  America  was  as  universal  and  enthusiastic. 
While  both  commanders  received  the  highest  enco- 
miums from  the  government  for  their  unanimity  of 
action  and  bravery,  the  glory  of  the  day  was  due  to 
Col.  Pepperrell.     The  several  legislatures  of  the 
provinces  voted  him  thanks    and    congratulations 
soon  after  the  capture,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
upon  receiving  his  olficial  account,  replied  at  length, 
and,  among  other  things,  said:  "I  lost  no  time  in 
transmitting  copies  of  your  dispatches  to  my  Lord 
Harrington  at  Hanovei',  to  be  laid  before  the  King. 
I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you  that  the 
news  of  the  reduction  of  Louisburg  was  received  by 
his  majesty  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  which  the 
king  has  commanded  should  be  signified  to  all  the 
commanders  and  other  officers,   both  of  land  and 
sea,  who  were  instrumental  therein;  in  consequence 
of  which  I  am  to  desire  you  would  acquaint  the  offi- 
cers under  your  command  with  his  majesty's  most 
gracious  approbation  of  their  services  on  this  occa- 
sion.    It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  acquaint 
you  that  his  majesty  has  thought  fit  to  distinguish 
the  commander-in-chief  of  this  expedition  by  con- 
ferring on  you  the  dignity  of  a  Baronet  of  Great 
Britain,  and  by  giving  a  flag  to  Mr.  Warren."     Sir 
William  was  also  given  the  command  of  a  regiment 
of  royal  troops  with  power  to  appoint  most  of  the 
officers.     He  was  the  first  native  American  honored 
by  being  knighted.     Soon  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace    he    retired  from  business,   having  amassed 
the  largest  fortune  in  the  colonies.     He  is  said  to 
have  been  worth  £300,000,  of  which  he  gave  lib- 
erally for  the  expenses  of  the  Louisburg  expedition. 
He  also  was  active  in  raising  and  equipping  troops 
during  the  French  war  of  1755,  and  was  employed 
in  negotiations  witli  the  Indians.     In  1755  he  was 
commissioned  a  major-general  in  the  British  army 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  forces  that  were 
to  protect  the  frontiers  of  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire.    He  was  acting  governor  of  Massachusetts  in 
1756-58.     Sir  William  visited  London  in  1749,  and 
was  cordially  received  in  all  quarters.     The  Prince 
of  Wales  and  mayor  of  London  gave  him  special 
marks  of  preferment.     The  memory  of  the  victory 
at  Louisburg  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  was  an  object  of  general  interest.     After 
his  return  from  England  he  began  a  style  of  living 
that  befitted  his  ranli.     The  many  distinguished  vis- 
itors that  came  to  his  house  were  elegantly  received. 
His  walls  were  decorated  with  costly  paintings  and 
mirrors.   Handsome  silver  ornamented  his  sideboard. 
He  had  a  large  retinue  of  servants,  a  coach  and  six, 
and  a  splendid  barge,  with  a  black  crew  dressed  in 
uniform.     He  dressed  in  the  style  of  the  period — in 
a  suit  of  scarlet  heavily  trimmed  with  gold  lace; 
wore  a  powdered  wig,  and  maintained  his  estate  in 
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true  baronial  style.  He  met  with  a  bereavement  that 
saddened  the  closing  years  of  his  life  when  his  only 
son  and  heir,  Andrew,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  died 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four.  Though  the  names 
of  the  revolutionary  heroes  have  eclipsed  those  of 
the  sturdy  American  generals  who  did  so  much  for 
the  formation  of  the  army  that  "Washington  and  his 
generals  led  to  victory,  their  names  will  always  hold 
a  bright  place  in  the  history  of  the  early  colonies. 
Several  portraits  of  Sir  William  Pepperrell,  in  full 
court  costume,  were  painted  soon  after  he  was 
created  a  baronet:  the  most  valuable,  believed  to 
have  been  painted  by  Smybert,  is  now  the  property 
of  one  of  his  descendants  who  resides  in  New  York 
city.    He  died  at  Kittery,  Me.,  July  6,  1759. 

SMEDLEY,  Samuel  Lightfoot,  chief  engin- 
eer and  surveyor  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  at  Edge- 
mont,  Delaware  county.  Pa.,  Dec.  39,  1832.  He  is 
of  the  sixth  generation  from  George  Smedley  of 
Derbyshire,  Eng.,  who  came  to  America  in  1683, 
with  other  followers  of  William  Penn,  and  settled 
one  mile  west  of  the  present  town  of  Media,  Pa., 
where  he  purchased  land,  still  owned,  occupied,  and 
cultivated  by  his  descendants.  William  Smedley, 
the  grandson  of  George,  the  founder  of  the  American 
family  of  Smedleys,  about  1754,  on  the  site  origi- 
nally purchased  of  William  Penn,  built  the  historic 
Smedley  mansion,  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  It  is 
situated  on  a  prominence  overlook- 
ing the  beautiful  town  of  Media, 
and  a  broad  expanse  of  country, 
including  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  Delaware  river,  and  has  been 
the  scene  of  interesting  reunions 
of  the  numerous  descendants  of 
George  Smedley.  Here  Samuel 
L.  Smedley,  Sr.,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born. 
He  possessed  superior  mental  en- 
dowments, acquired  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  became  a  successful  sur- 
veyor, conveyancer,  teacher,  and 
farmer,  but  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty -six.  His  wife,  Hannah, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Pennell,  was  a 
woman  of  many  noble  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart.  She  took  a  devoted 
interest  in  the  education  and  training  of  their  three 
sons,  of  whom  Samuel  L.  Smedley,  the  youngest,  was 
but  two  years  old  when  his  father  died.  The  lad  in- 
herited the  mental  tastes  and  strong  characteristics 
of  his  parents,  and  developed  early  in  his  youth  a 
remarkable  talent  for  mathematics.  When  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  as  is  shown  by  demonstrations  still  in  exis- 
tence, he  had  mastered  the  most  abstruse  questions 
of  geometry,  trigonometry,  surveying,  and  higher 
astronomy.  His  studies  were  prosecuted  at  the 
Friends'  academy,  Westtown,  Pa.,  and  a  classical 
school  in  Germantown.  Ambition  to  excel  in  his 
studies,  with  its  inevitable  overwork,  affected  his 
health,  and  he  was  ordered  to  leave  his  studies  when 
but  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  succeeding  four  years 
were  spent  in  outdoor  life  at  home.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where,  under 
the  instruction  of  Joseph  Fox,  a  noted  surveyor,  he 
became  an  expert  draughtsman.  Being  a  superior 
mathematician,  he  made  rapid  progress  as  surveyor 
and  engineer.  In  1856  he  plotted  a  district  of  West 
Philadelphia  into  streets,  and  soon  after  published 
the  first  complete  atlas  of  Philadelphia,  which  be- 
came the  standard  authority  for  many  years.  Fi'om 
1858-78  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  city  sur- 
veyors, and  from  1873  until  his  resignation  in  1893, 
he  filled  the  responsible  position  of  chief  engineer 
and  surveyor  of  Philadelphia.  By  reason  of  his 
large  experience,  his  services  during  so  long  a  period 


were  necessarily  of  great  value  to  the  city,  which 
embraces  within  its  corporate  limits  129  square  miles. 
The  improvements  and  constructions  prosecuted  by 
Mr.  Smedley  cost  many  millions  of  dollars,  and, 
among  other  things,  include  the  building  of  the  Pen- 
rose ferry  bridge;  the  iron  cantilever  bridge  at  Mar- 
ket street;  the  Fairmount  bridge  ;  the  new  Walnut 
street  bridge,  the  iron  work  of  which  is  2,400  feet 
long,  and  the  Girard  avenue  bridge.  All  these  cross 
the  Schuylkill  river,  but  in  the  list  of  his  construc- 
tions are  numerous  bridges  crossing  smaller  streets, 
canals,  and  railroads.  The  Girard  avenue  bridge  is 
of  iron,  is  100  feet  wide,  1,000  feet  long,  and  cost 
$1,500,000.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  mtersected 
by  many  railroads,  in  laying  out  which,  and  in  mak- 
ing adjustment  to  avoid  grade  crossings  in  the  orig- 
inal locations,  Mr.  Smedley  acquired  a  great  reputation 
for  proficiency,  and  by  his  determination  secured  a 
safe  and  grand  entrance  to  Fairmount  park  by  tun- 
neling the  railroad  at  Green  street  entrance.  Largely 
under  his  direction,  476  miles  of  sewers  were  built, 
including  Cresheim  creek  aqueduct,  with  the  ex- 
traordinary span  of  a  116-foot  stone  arch,  being  next 
to  the  largest  in  this  country.  He  raised  the  grade 
of  Market  street,  west  of  the  Schuylkill ;  obliterated 
a  valley  with  steep  ascents  and  descents,  and  brought 
the  beautiful  part  of  West  Philadelphia  within  easy 
reach  of  the  centre  of  the  city.    Mr.  Smedley  visited 
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the  large  cities  of  Europe  in  1865,  and  was  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  value  of  their  public  parks. 
Soon  after  his  return,  with  other  persons  he  advo- 
cated the  establishment  of  a  park  for  Philadelphia. 
The  result  was  the  purchase  from  the  Barings  of 
England  of  150  acres,  known  as  "  Lansdowne,"  along 
the  Schuylkill.  This  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
famous  Fairmount  park.  He  made  the  original  sur- 
veys; was  instrumental  in  securing  George's  hill, 
with  its  commanding  view  of  the  city  ;  designed  and 
laid  out  many  of  the  walks  and  drives,  and  from 
1878-93  was,  ex-officio,  a  member  of  the  board  of  park 
commissioners.  Mr.  Smedley  is  a  member  of  the 
American  society  of  civil  engineers,  and  the  Engin- 
eers' club  of  Philadelphia,  a  member  of  the  Histor- 
ical society  of  Pennsylvania  since  1857,  and  its  re- 
cording secretary  for  fourteen  years.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Antiquarian  society.  Academy  of 
natural  sciences,  Franklin  institute.  West  Phila- 
delphia institute,  Delaware  county  institute  of  sci- 
ence, the  Union  league  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
American  public  health  association.  Like  his  an- 
cestors, he  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
As  a  public  ofiicer,  he  always  maintained  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  his  position,  and  has  a  record  of  fidel- 
ity, probity,  and  trustworthiness. 

HTJTCHINS,  Charles  Lewis,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Concord.  N.  H.,  Aug.  5,  1838.  Among  his 
ancestors  were  Col.  Gordon  Hutchins,  of  revolution- 
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aiy  note,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  second  minis- 
ter of  Andover,  Mass.  He  was  graduated  from  Wil- 
liams college  in  1861,  and,  after  a  year's  travel,  at  the 
Episcopal  general  theological  seminary  in  New  York 
in  1865.  He  was  rector  of  St.  John's  church,  Lowell, 
]Mass.,  1865-69;  assistant  minister  of  St.  Paul's  cathe 
dral,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1869-72;  rector  of  Grace  church, 
Medford,  Mass.,  1873-90,  when  he  relinquished  pa- 
rochial work  and  removed  to  Concord,  Mass.  Since 
1877  he  has  been  secretary  of  the  Episcopal  general 
convention.  He  has  edited  several  musical  books, 
notably  the  "Church  Hymnal,"  which  is  widely 
used,  and  the  "Sunday-school  Hymnal,"  of  which 
250,000  copies  have  been  sold.  Since  1874  he  has 
edited  the  "Parish  Choir,"  the  only  weekly  in  the 
world  devoted  to  church  music.  His  "  Annotations 
of  the  Hymnal "  (1872),  though  little  appreciated  by 
the  public,  gave  him  a  place  among  hymnologists. 

CHURCH,  Benjamin  Silliman,  civil  and  hy- 
draulic engineer,  was  born  Apr.  17,  1836,  at  "Bel- 
videre,"  the  family  homestead  on  the  Genesee  river, 
Allegany  county,  N.  Y.  He  is 
the  great-grandson  of  John  B. 
Church,  who  was  commissary- 
general  in  Washington's  array, 
and  a  noted  man  of  the  time. 
John  B.  Church  married  Angel- 
ica, daughter  of  Gen.  Philip 
Schuyler,  whose  sister  was  the 
wife  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
On  trivial  provocation,  Aaron 
Burr  challenged  and  fought 
John  B.  Church  in  a  duel,  but 
after  an  exchange  of  shots,  mat- 
ters were  amicably  arranged. 
This  was  a  short  time  before 
Burr's  fatal  duel  with  Hamilton, 
in  which  the  pistols  used  were 
John  B.  Church's  arms,  and 
Hamilton  was  buried  from 
Church's  house.  The  son  of 
JohnB.  Church,  Philip,  afterward  judge, was  captain 
on  the  staff  of  his  uncle.  Gen.  Hamilton,  at  the  time 
of  the  fatal  duel.  Large  tracts  of  land  were  subse- 
quently purchased  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
and  there  Judge  Church  built,  in  the  "primeval 
forest,"  the  first  stone  house  in  Allegany  county, 
and  "Belvidere"  is  still  in  possession  of  the  family. 
,  The  Judge  married  Ann  Stewart,  daughter  of  Gen. 
Walter  Stewart,  revolutionary  hero,  and  personal 
friend  of  George  Washington.  Washington  gave 
away  the  young  bride,  and  gave  her  as  a  wedding- 
present  a  miniature  of  himself  set  in  diamonds. 
Judge  Church's  son  was  the  father  of  Col.  Benja- 
min Silliman  Church.  The  latter  is  descended,  on 
his  mother's  side,  from  John  Alden  and  Priscilla 
Mullens  of  Plymouth  (Mass.)  colonial  fame,  from 
the  two  Govs.  Trumbull  of  Connecticut,  and  from 
Gen.  Gold  Silliman  and  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman, 
Sr.,  of  Yale  college.  He  has  been,  and  is  still,  con- 
nected with  very  many  engineering  works  of  note, 
standing  easily  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  He 
received  a  thorough  scientific  and  collegiate  educa- 
tion at  Dartmouth  college.  His  reputation  for  con- 
cise reports  upon  various  engineering  works  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  in  which  his  judgment  has 
been  sought,  is  deservedly  high,  his  'opinions  thus 
stated  being  remarkable  for  simplicity  and  clearness 
of  scientific  statement.  "He  handles  abstruse  sub- 
jects in  a  way  that  a  child  can  understand,"  was  the 
remark  of  the  projector  of  a  great  work  of  irrigation, 
"and  he  develops  all  the  bearings  in  an  exhaustive 
manner."  He  has  had  charge  of  the  water  supply 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  from  time  to  time,  during 
the  past  thirty  years.  His  greatest  achievement, 
and  that  which  has  given  him  his  world-wide  note 


in  his  profession,  has  been  the  projecting  and  con- 
structing of  the  new  Croton  aqueduct,  the  source  of 
the  water  supply  for  New  York  city,  of  which  he 
was  engineer-in-chief  from  its  inception  to  its  virtual 
completion.  The  aqueduct  is  a  vast  rock-tunnel, 
running  under  ground  for  thirty  miles.  It  dips 
under  the  Plarlem  river,  and  emjjties  the  Croton 
river  into  the  reservoirs  within  the  city  limits.  Tak- 
ing into  account  the  appurtenances  pertaining  to  a 
work  of  such  magnitude,  it  has  been  pronounced  the 
greatest  engineering  achievement  of  its  character  in 
the  world.  Col.  Church  married  Mary  Van  Wyck, 
whose  ancestry  was  also  prominent  in  colonial  times. 
He  saw  service  in  the  civil  war,  enlisting,  among 
the  first,  in  the  12th  New  York  regiment,  and  being 
corporal  under  colonel,  afterward  Gen.  liutterfleld. 
Soon  after  reaching  Washington,  D.  C,  he  was 
placed  on  duty  with  the  U.  S.  topographical  engin- 
eers, and  made  the  earliest  reconnaissance  in  Virginia 
together  with  Capt.  Suydam  of  the  U.  8.  corps. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  otflcers  captured  by  the  Con- 
federate forces,  but  escaped  from  them.  Not  being 
ordered  to  dismount,  he  watched  his  opportunity, 
and,  spurring  his  horse,  left  the  lines  of  the  enemy, 
fortunately  escaping  the  bullets  which  were  sent 
after  him.  Having  been  laid  up  from  exposure  in 
the  field,  he  re-entered  the  service  in  1863,  but  ow- 
ing to  sickness  contracted  in  the  army,  he  was  forced 
to  retire  before  the  close  of  the  war. 

BURLESON,  Rufus  C,  educator,  was  born 
near  Decatur,  Ala.,  Aug.  7,  1823.  He  is  of  Welsh 
descent.  His  great-grandfather  on  his  father's  side 
was  one  of  seven  brothers  who  fought  for  the 
American  cause  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  he 
was  finally  killed  by  the  Indians  while  emigrating 
from  North  Carolina  to  Kentucky.  His  grandfather 
was  noted  as  an  Indian  fighter  in  Kentucky  and  Ala- 
bama. His  father,  for  thirty  years  a  member  of  the 
county  court,  began  life  in  poverty,  but  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  economy,  industry,  and  the  common  sense, 
with  which  he  wa^  liberally  endowed,  became  a 
wealthy  cotton-planter  and  slaveholder,  accumulat- 
ing during  his  lifetime  over  $200,000,  and  educating 
thirteen  children.  On  the  maternal  side,  Rufus  was 
descended  from  Sir  William 
Byrd,  the  founder  of  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg,  Va., 
and  from  Gov.  William 
Adair,  of  Kentucky.  He 
was  fitted  for  college  under 
private  tutors,  and  in  1840 
entered  Nashville  university, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
at  the  end  of  two  years  on 
account  of  sickness  induced 
by  oversludy.  His  father, 
fearing  for  his  son's  health,  ■ 
firmly  but  kindly  declined 
to  send  him  back  to  his  stud- 
ies. Rufus,  however,  had 
set  his  heart  upon  an  educa- 
tion, and  finally  secured  his 
reluctant  consent  to  a 
scheme  by  which  he 
was  to  return  if  he 
still  wished  to  do  so, 
after  he  had  earned 
for  himself  the  nec- 
essary funds.  In  three  years  and  a,  half  he  saved 
$1,050,  and  entirely  recovered  his  health.  He  then 
entered  the  Western  theological  institute,  Coving- 
ton, Ky.,  and  was  graduated  in  1847.  Soon  after 
he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  continuing  there  until  1851,  when  he 
was  elected  president  of  Baylor  university,  Tex.,  an 
institution  which  had  never  been  strong,  and  which 
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was  threatened  with  complete  dissolution  at  that 
time  by  the  sudden  resignation  of  the  president  and 
the  entire  faculty.  He  has  filled  this  position  ever 
since,  having  had  a  longer  term  of  service,  it  seems, 
than  any  college  president  except  Dr.  Bliphalet  Nott 
and  Dr.  Francis  Wayland.  Thus,  in  a  sense,  he 
has  made  the  university  his  own.  It  has  grown 
steadily  under  his  management,  until  it  lias  an  en- 
rollment of  about  700  male  and  female  students,  and 
it  has  had  a  proportional  increase  in  efficiency.  He 
has  instructed  over  6, 000  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  the  last  forty  years.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
third  college  in  the  country  to  adopt  the  system  of 
co-education.  President  Burleson  has  been  a  leader 
among  the  Baptists  of  the  southwest  for  many  years, 
having  found  time,  apart  from  his  college  duties,  to 
perform  the  work  of  a  clergyman.  He  has  preached 
the  gospel  in  every  town  in  Texas  with  her  274,000 
square  miles.  In  1852  he  married  Georgia  Jenkins, 
whose  rare  culture,  gentleness,  and  energy  have  been 
great  factors  in  his  remarkable  success  as  an  edu- 
cator and  preacher. 

BUSH,  Benjamin,  signer  of  the  declaration  of 
independence,  was  born  near  Philadelphia,  Jan.  3, 
1746,  and  was  descended  from  one  of  Cromwell's 
officers,  who  came  to  America  in  1683.  Orphaned  at 
six,  he  attended  the  school  of  his 
uncle,  S.  Finley,  D.D.,  at  Notting- 
ham, Pa.,  and  was  fitted  for 
Princeton  college,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1760.  His  med- 
ical studies  were  more  prolonged, 
being  pursued  at  home  under  Dr. 
J.  Redman;  in  Edinburgh  1766- 
68,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
jM.p.,  and  for  another  year  in 
London  and  Paris.  He  kept 
through  life  a  note-book  or  jour- 
nal, the  early  pages  of  which  sup- 
ply our  only  knowledge  of  the 
yellow  fever  of  1762.  In  1769  he 
began  practice,  at  the  same  time  ac- 
cepting the  chair  of  chemistry  in 
the  College  of  Philadelphia.  His 
first  volume,  consisting  of  a  few 
essays,  appeared  two  years  later. 
He  was  early  and  actively  interested  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  wrote  much  for  the  press,  and  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania provincial  conference  moved  to  urge  con- 
gress to  a  separation.  In  June,  1776,  he  was  sent  to 
congress  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  soon  after  married 
the  daughter  of  another  member,  R.  Stockton.  He 
was  surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania  navy  1775-76,  and 
for  the  military  hospitals  1777-78,  for  which  serv- 
ices he  would  take  no  pay.  In  1787  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  convention  which  ratified 
the  United  States  constitution  and  framed  one  for  the 
state.  In  1785  he  established  the  first  dispensary  in 
the  country.  In  December,  1789,  his  chair  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine, previously  held  by  Dr.  John  Morgan,  who  had 
founded  the  medical  school  in  1765.  Certain  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  department  in  1791,  when 
the  college  was  merged  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  again  in  1797.  Dr.  Rush  held  the  post 
while  he  lived,  and  bore  a  large  part  in  educating 
some  2,800  students,  and  in  promoting  medical  sci- 
ence. He  was  also  a  surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania 
hospital  from  1784,  and  physician  to  the  post  1790- 
98.  In  the  terrible  yellow-fever  season  of  1793  he 
is  said  to  have  saved  6,000  lives  by  using  a  new 
method,  based  on  a  MS.  of  Dr.  John  Mitchell  of 
Urbana,  Va.,  narrating  experiences  in  a  similar  epi- 
demic in  1741.  For  this  departure  from  the  usual 
practice  W.  Cobbett  attacked  him  in  print  fiercely 
and  Dr.  Rush  was  awarded  $5,000  damages.  Dr. 
Rush  showed  the  indigenous  and   non-contagious 
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character  of  the  disease,  and  for  his  additions  to  medi- 
cal knowledge  in  this  respect  received  medals  from  the 
king  of  Prussia  in  1805,  the  queen  of  Etruria  in  1807, 
and  a  diamond  ring  from  the  czar  of  Russia  in  1811. 
During  the  epidemic  of  1793  he  was  forced  to  refuse 
many  applications  every  day,  and  to  drive  past  per- 
sons who  tried  to  stop  him  in  the  streets,  but  at  other 
times  he  found  leisure  for  more  useful  activities  than 
can  be  recounted.  He  was  a  founder  of  Dickinson 
college  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  of  the  City  bible  society, 
vice-president  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  Philosophical 
societ}',  president  of  the  City  medical  society,  and  of 
that  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  treasurer  of  the 
U.  S.  mint  from  1799,  and  a  member  of  very  many 
learned  bodies  and  benevolent  associations  at  home 
and  abroad.  Pew  pliysicians  have  been  more  hon- 
ored, or  have  done  more  to  add  luster  to  their  pro- 
fession. "He  established  more  principles,  and  added 
more  facts  to  the  science  of  medicine,  than  all  who 
preceded  him "  in  America.  He  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  the  editor  of  several  professional  books. 
The  more  important  of  his  earlier  papers  were  gath- 
ered in  five  volumes  of  "  Medical  Inquiries  and  Ob- 
servations" (1789-98),  and  twice  reprinted  in  four 
volumes,  in  1804  and  1809.  His  "Essays,  Literary, 
Moral,  and  Philosophical,"  appeared  in  1798,  and 
again  in  1806.  They  were  followed  by  "Sixteen 
Introductory  Lectures  to  Courses  of  Medicine" 
(1811),  and  "Diseases  of  the  Mind"  (1812),  which 
reached  a  fifth  edition  in  1835.  Dr.  Rush  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale  in  1812.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia  Apr.  19,  1813,  leaving  an  unfinished 
MS.  on  the  "Medicine  of  the  Bible."  His  life  has 
never  been  adequately  written.  See  his  "  Eulogium  " 
by  D.  Ramsay,  M.D.  (1813). 

BTJSH,  Benjamin,  grandson  of  Benjamin,  and 
son  of  Richard  Rush,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  Jan. 
23, 1811.  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  college  in 
1829  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833  ;  became,  in 
1837,  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  legation  in  London,  and 
for  a  time  acted  as  charge  d'affaires  there.  He  wrote 
"An  Appeal  for  the  Union"  (1861),  and  "  Letters  on 
the  Rebellion  "  (1862).  He  died  in  Paris  .June  30, 1877. 

McSHANE,  Henry,  business  liian,  was  born 
Sept.  1,  1830,  in  Dundalk,  Ireland,  where  he  was 
educated.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  he  decided  to  emigrate  to  America, 
and  settled  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  where  he  obtained 
employment  and  appren- 
ticed himself  to  the  firm 
of  Champitt  &  Regester, 
brass  finishers  and  man- 
ufacturers of  plumbers' 
supplies,  etc.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  his  appren- 
ticeship he  was  enabled 
to  enter  the  same  business 
on  his  own  account,  and 
being  a  careful  and  stu- 
dious mechanic  who  close- 
ly attended  to  his  busi- 
ness, soon  attained  suc- 
cess. In  1869  he  formed  a 
co-partnership  with  Wm. 
McShane  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  which  he  continued     ^^  >iy_  r»_  ^ 

up  to  the  time  of  his  death.   (^C^*-"-*^   •s»*^*^^*-e»-«.*^ 
This  firm  had  important 

branch  houses  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1872  the  bell  foundry  was 
established  as  a  special  department,  being  under 
the  supervision  of  a  German  expert,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  McShane  bells  became  famous  for 
their  sweet,  full,  and  rich  tones,  and  superior  quality, 
and  soon  took  a  foremost  rank  among  the  best-known 
bells  in  the  market.     At  present  (1893)  the  establish- 
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ment  in  Baltimore  covers  a  floor  space  of  nearly 
seven  acres,  and  comprises  three  sets  of  large  build- 
ings, each  occupying  half  a  block.  He  lived  a  tem- 
perate life  and  rose  from  the  humble  ranks  of  a  day 
laborer  to  a  high  place  in  the  commercial  world. 
He  was  considerate  of  his  employees,  and  frequently 
aided  them  with  his  advice,  which  was  always  calcu- 
lated to  make  them  worthier  members  of  society. 
He  was  a  Eoman  Catholic  in  faith,  and  left  a  wife 
and  six  children  to  mourn  his  loss.  Mr.  McShane 
died  Feb.  23,  1889. 

TRTJMBXJIilj,  John,  colonel  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  June  6, 
1756.  His  father,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  was  a. distin- 
guished scholar  and  governor  of  the  state  of  Connect- 
icut during  the  entire  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
his  mother  was  granddaughter  of  John  Robinson, 
the  father  of  the  Pilgrims.  Young  Trumbull  was 
afflicted,  immediately  after  his  birth,  with  serious 
illness  caused  by  compression  of  the  brain,  from 
which  he  was  only  relieved  by  tlie  careful  care 
and  nursing  of  his  mother,  but  through  this  means, 
by  the  time  he  was  three  years  old,  the  natural 
form  of  his  head  was  restored,  and  the  trouble 
in  connection  with  his  brain  ceased.  At  this 
time  Lebanon  was  celebrated  for  having  the  best 
school  in  New  England.  It  was  kept  by  Nathan 
Tisdale,  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
who  had  become  so  well  and  so 
favorably  known  as  a  teacher,  that 
he  had  scholars  from  the  West  In- 
dia Islands  and  from  the  Southern 
states,  as  well  as  from  the  New 
England  and  Northern  colonies. 
With  this  excellent  scholar  John 
Trumbull  was  placed,  while  he  was 
still  a  mere  boy,  and  his  intellect, 
which  had  been  so  long  repressed  by 
disease,  seemed  to  spring  forward 
with  increased  energy  when  the 
pressure  upon  his  brain  was  re- 
moved. He  displayed  at  once  a  sin- 
gular facility  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, particularly  of  languages;  and 
it  is  said  of  him,  that,  at  the  age  of  six 
years,  he  could  read  Greek  with  ease. 
Meanwhile  he  began  to  exhibit  a  taste  for  drawing, 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  it  proved,  influenced 
his  after  life.  About  1766  Jonathan  Trumbull  met 
with  financial  disaster,  as  in  one  season  nearly  all  his 
property  was  swept  away.  This  fact  somewhat  in- 
terfered with  the  education  of  his  son,  who,  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  was  sufliciently  advanced  in  his 
studies  to  enter  college.  In  1773,  however,  his  fa- 
ther was  able  to  send  him  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
passed  examination,  and  was  admitted  to  the  junior 
class,  then  in  the  middle  of  the  third  year,  so  that  he 
had  but  one  ,year  and  a  half  to  remain  at  college. 
Meanwhile  he  had  progressed  in  his  drawing,  and 
had  executed  several  paintings  during  his  stay  in 
college,  one  of  which  even  met  with  the  approval  of 
so  distinguished  an  artist  as  John  Singleton  Copley. 
Trumbull  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1773  with 
honor,  and  returned  to  Lebanon.  In  the  same  year 
his  former  master,  Nathan  Tisdale,  having  been  dis- 
abled from  performing  his  duties,  Trumbull  took 
charge  of  his  school  dui-ing  one  winter.  This  brought 
him  into  the  spring  of  1774,  when  the  disturbance 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  became 
serious,  and  John  Trumbull  joined  a  number  of 
other  young  men  of  his  neighborhood  in  learning  the 
use  of  the  musket  and  military  drill.  In  the  latter 
part  of  April,  1775,  Jrumbull  entered  the  army  as 
adjutant  of  the  1st  Connecticut  regiment,  at  that 
time  stationed  at  Roxbury,  from  which  place,  in 
June,  he  had  a  distant  view  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.     Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Washington  to 


take  command  of  the  army  before  Boston,  Trumbull 
learned  that  the  commandfer-in-chief  was  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  correct  plan  of  the  enemy's  works  in 
front  of  the  American  position  on  Boston  neck.  He 
accordingly  drew  up  such  a  plan,  with  which  Wash- 
ington was  so  well  pleased  that  he  appointed  Trum- 
bull his  second  aide-de-camp.  In  this  position  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Gen.  Gates,  with  whom  he 
became  such  a  favorite,  that,  when  in  June,  1776, 
Gates  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  northern 
department,  he  named  Ti-umbull  as  one  of  his  ad- 
jutants with  the  rank  of  colonel.  Col.  Trumbull  ac- 
companied Gen.  Gates  to  Crown  Point,  but  the  army 
fell  back  to  Ticonderoga,  where  Col.  Trumbull 
made  himself  u.seful  in  drawing  plans  of  the  works. 
He  remained  with  the  northern  division  of  the  army 
until  the  end  of  November,  1776,  after  which  he  ac- 
companied Gen.  Gates,  who  joined  Washington  ia 
New  Jersey  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Trenton. 
Early  in  1777  Col.  Trumbull  resigned  from  the  army 
on  account  of  a  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  his 
commission  as  adjutant-general.  He  now  returned 
to  Lebanon,  but  soon  after  went  to  Boston,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  art  as  a  profession.  In  1778, 
though,  he  volunteered  his  services  to  Gen.  Sulli- 
van, during  his  attempt  on  Rhode  Island,  which 
was,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  Trumbull  returned 
to  Boston,  and  continued  to  pursue  his  profession  as 
an  artist.  In  May,  1780,  Col.  Trumbull  sailed  for 
Europe,  having  a  commercial  project  in  his  mind, 
which,  however,  failed,  and  after  spending  a  brief 
feriod  in  Paris,  he  went  to  London  with  letters  to 
Benjamin  West  from  Franklin  and  others.  He  con- 
tinued painting  in  London ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1780,  the  news  of  the  execution  of  Major  An- 
dre caused  the  British  government  to  order  his  ar- 
rest, and  he  was  imprisoned  until  June,  1781,  when, 
through  the  influence  of  friends,  he  was  released  by 
an  order  from  the  king.  Soon  after  he  sailed  for 
America,  where  he  arrived  in  January,  1783,  and 
where  he  continued  to  live  until  the  latter  part  of 
1793,  when,  peace  having  been  declared  in  the  mean- 
time, he  returned  to  London  and  studied  with  Mr. 
West,  and  at  the  Royal  academy.  During  the  next 
year  Col.  Trumbull  conceived  the  idea  of  his  histori- 
cal pictures  of  the  revolution,  and  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  painted  his  "Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence," assisted  by  the  information  and  advice  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  His  next  work  was  the  ' '  Sortie 
from  Gibraltar,"  which,  according  to  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  was  "the  finest  picture  he  had  ever  seen  paint- 
ed on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps."  Toward  the 
end  of  1787  Col.  Trumbull  painted  the  portrait  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  also  the  French  oflicers  in 
the  "  Surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis."  In  1789  Col. 
Trumbull  returned  to  America,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  painted  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Gen.  Washington,  and  in  1791  a 
likeness  of  Gov.  George  Clinton.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  painted  pictures  of  the  battles  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  of  Quebec,  from  which  engravings  have  been 
made.  In  1794  Trumbull  returned  to  London  as 
private  secretary  to  John  Jay,  and  two  years  later 
he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  carry  into  effect 
the  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  He  continued  in 
Europe  until  the  spring  of  1804,  when  he  sailed  for 
New  York,  and  on  arriving  there  established  him- 
self as  a  portrait  painter,  and  continued  to  prosecute 
his  profession  in  this  direction  until  1809,  when  he 
returned  to  England,  where  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
main until  the  close  of  the  war  of  1813.  Meanwhile, 
among  his  important  works  were  portraits  of  John 
Jay  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  painted  for  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  those  of  Timothy  Dwight  and 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  which  are  at  Yale  college. 
He  returned  to  America  in  1815,  and  resumed  the 
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practice  of  his  profession  in  New  York.  Soon  after 
congress  ordered  from  him  four  paintings,  viz.: 
"The  Declaration  of  Independence,"  "Surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,"  "Surrender  of  Gen.  Burgoyne," 
and  the  "  Resignation  by  Gen.  Washington  of  his 
Commission  to  Congress."  These  works  occupied 
his  time  until  1824.  In  April  of  that  year  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had 
been  wedded  for  twenty-four  years.  Col.  Trumbull 
now  began  a  new  series  of  paintings,  but  was  embar- 
rassed in  his  completion  of  these  by  illness  and  pov- 
erty. Finally  he  arranged  with  the  corporation  of 
Yale  college,  in  December,  1831,  to  bestow  upon  that 
institution  his  unsold  paintings  in  exchange  for  an  an- 
nuity of  $1,000  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Event- 
ually the  arrangement  was  made  with  regard  to 
these  paintings,  that  the  proceeds  of  their  exhibition 
should  be  appropriated  toward  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  educating  poor  scholars  in  Yale  college. 
On  the  completion  of  tlie  Art  school  building  of  that 
institution,  these  paintings  were  removed  thither. 
Trumbull  remained  in  New  Haven  from  1837  until 
1841,  when  he  removed  to  New  York.  The  most 
important  among  Col.  Trumbull's  paintings  in  the 
"Trumbull  Gallery,"  in  New  Haven  are:  "The 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,"  "The  Death  of  Gen.  Mont- 
gomery, at  Quebec,"  "The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence," "The  Battle  of  Trenton,"  "The  Battle  of 
Princeton,"  "The  Surrender  of  Gen.  Burgoyne," 
"  Surrender  of  Gen.  Cornwallis,"  "  Washington  Re- 
signing his  Commission,"  "  Our  Saviour  with  Little 
Children,"  "The  Woman  Accused  of  Adultery," 
"Peter  the  Great  at  Narva."  Among  his  por- 
traits, besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  those  of 
John  Adams,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Rufus  King  and 
Christopher  Gore.  A  number  of  his  works  are  in 
the  New  York  historical  society's  rooms,  the  City 
hall.  New  York,  and  in  other  public  institutions  and 
private  galleries;  but  most  of  them  are  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Yale,  where  also  may  be  seen  his  bust  by  Ball 
Hughes.  'Trumbull  painted  a  portrait  of  himself  in 
1833.  Gilbert  Stuart  painted  another,  and  others 
exist  by  various  artists.  He  died  Nov.  10,  1843. 
Trumbull  and  his  wife  lie  buried  beneath  the  old 
art  gallery  at  Yale. 

SSIEAD,  Isaac  David,  inventor  and  manufac- 
turer, was  born  at  Coleraine,  Franklin  county,  Mass., 
July  81,  1849.  His  father,  Ezra  Smead,  was  a 
mechanic  and  farmer,  and  the  place  of  his  nativity 
was  in  Windham  county,  Vt.  The  first  American 
representative  of  his  family  came  to  America  from 
Wales  about  two  centuries  ago.  His  mother,  Eleanor 
(Caldwell)  Smead,  was  a  descendant  of  a  family  which 
came  to  New  England  from  Coleraine,  Ireland, 
about  160  years  ago.  Mr.  Smead's  maternal  grand- 
father, David  Caldwell",  a  cousin  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  fought 
in  the  battle  of  Bennington.  He  was  also,  for  sev- 
eral terms,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislat- 
ure. Mr.  Smead  obtained  his  education  at  the  district 
schools,  attending,  for  a  few  terms,  a  select  school. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  after  the  death  of  his  mother, 
he  left  his  quiet  eastern  home  for  the  active  and 
growing  West.  Reaching  Bloomington,  111.,  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  W.  A.  Pennell  &  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  heating  furnaces,  as  office  boy.  The 
enterprise  was  new,  and  the  firm  made  numerous 
experiments  in  efforts  to  test  the  practicability  of  the 
theories  of  Henry  Ruttan,  of  Coburg,  Canada,  who 
had  written  a  work  advancing  theories  for  the  com- 
bination of  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  and 
which  formed  the  nucleus  which  grew  in  Mr. 
Smead's  inventive  and  mechanical  mind  until  his 
subsequent  successful  invention  was  evolved.  He 
directed  his  attention  to  the  thing  at  hand,  and  be- 
coming deeply  interested,  he  was  a  valuable  aid  to 
the  company,  and  his  worth  was  recognized  from 


time  to  time  by  promotions,  so  that  after  a  term  of 
fifteen  years  in  their  employ,  he  withdrew,  having 
been  the  president  for  the  last  three  years.  This 
was  in  1882.  He  had  made  and  continued  to  make 
various  improvements  in  heating  apparatus,  adding 
to  its  warmth-giving  power  that  of  ventilating.  In 
this  year  he  went  to  "Toledo,  and  under  the  name  of 
Isaac  D.  Smead  &  Co.,  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  his  invention.  The  business  grew  rapidly;  new 
companies  were  formed  at  great  manufacturing  cen- 
tres, viz.:  Isaac  D.  Smead  &  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Smead  &  Northcott,  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  Smead, 
Wills  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Smead  warming 
and  ventilating  company,  Boston,  Mass.;  Smead, 
Dowd  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. ;  Blackman  -  Smead 
ventilating  company,  London,  Eng.,  and  the  Smead 
foundry  company,  Toledo,  O.,  of  which  Mr.  Smead 
is  president,  and  almost  entire  owner,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  establishments 
of  its  kind  in  America.  The  organization  and  suc- 
cessful operation  of  these  several  companies  arose 
not  entirely  from  the  truly  meritorious  article  manu- 
factured, but  largely  from  the  consummate  business 
ability  of  their  principal.  In  one  instance  especially 
is  this  proven.  When  the  'Toronto  project  was  being 
discussed,  his  friends  demurred  and  would  not  sanc- 
tion the  enterprise.  They 
feared  that  foreign  prejudice 
would  be  its  ruin.  He  would 
not  draw  back,  however,  and 
met  with  the  same  success  as 
had  always  repaid  his  efforts 
before.  The  Smead  heating 
and  ventilating  apparatus  is 
known  throughout  the  world, 
and  its  universal  use  alone  tes- 
tifies to  its  merits.  The  in- 
ventor has  patented  twenty- 
one  different  inventions  on 
the  parts  which  go  to  make 
up  the  completed  whole,  and 
this  represents  the  work  and 
study  of  years  of  the  life  of  a 
busy  man.  A  remarkable  fact 
is  that  he  has  never  known  fail- 
ure. His  quick  intuitive  mind 
has  never  failed  to  meet  an 
emergency  when  it  arises,  to  devise  a  tool,  or  make 
an  improvement  when  it  is  needed.  Furthermore, 
his  efforts  are  never  wasted.  Utility  is  the  word 
with  him.  As  he  enigmatically  expresses  this,  "I 
have  patented  many  inventions  but  have  never  in- 
vented a  patent."  While  his  work  has  been  remun- 
erative, and  he  owns  valuable  real  estate  in  the  cities 
in  which  he  operates,  and  one  of  the  largest  orange 
groves  in  Florida,  which  he  manages  himself,  bene- 
fits are  scattered  everywhere,  resulting  from  his  suc- 
cess. His  employees,  whose  worth  he  fully  ap- 
preciates, receive  them,  and  the  public  welfare  is 
advanced  by  the  use  of  his  healthful  inventions.  He 
has  never  held  an  elective  office,  and  the  reason  for 
this  is  best  expressed  in  his  own  words:  "I  believe 
in  undertaking  only  that  which  I  can  do  well,  and, 
as  my  own  business  in  its  development  has  required 
constant  attention,  I  have  not  allowed  myself  to 
mingle  in  outside  affairs,  except  as  it  becomes  a  citi- 
zen to  be  interested  in  local  matters.  I  try  not  to 
shirk  duty  when  I  am  fully  convinced  it  is  a  duty 
that  urges."  In  a  communication  declining  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  congress,  he  said,  "There  is 
but  one  bee  in  my  bonnet,  and  that  bee  sings  in  har- 
mony with  the  music  of  the  wheels  at  the  Smead 
foundry."  He  has  rendered  .public  service  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Ohio  peni- 
tentiary, having  been  appointed  by  Gov.  Foraker  in 
1886,  who  also  conferred  upon  him  the  distinctive 
title  of  colonel.     After  serving  a  term  of  three  years 
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he  was  reappointed  for  five  years,  but  resigned  at  the 
expiration  of  the  first  year  of  the  term.  Col.  Smead 
excels  iu  the  domestic  virtues.  An  estimable  wife, 
the  daughter  of  J.  W.  Armstrong  of  La  Salle  county, 
111.,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1874,  and  two  bright 
sons  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  his  home  at  Toledo, 
O.,  which  is  replete  with  articles  of  comfort  and 
works  of  art.     The  colonel  is  a  Knight  Templar. 

GOUGH,  John  Bartholomew,  temperance 
orator,  was  born  in  Sandgate,  county  of  Kent,  Eng., 
Aug.  23,  1817.  He  was  the  son  of  a  pensioner,  who 
had  been  a  soldier  in  the  peninsular  war,  and  from 
him  first  obtained  the  food  for 
his  imagination,  which  after- 
ward became  of  so  much  use 
to  him,  by  listening  to  rela- 
tions of  the  siege  of  Corunna, 
the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
and  other  such  episodes  of  the 
old  soldier's  war  experience. 
His  mother  is  described  as  a 
gentle,  lovely  woman,  whose 
tender  affection  exercised  more 
influence  over  her  son  than 
anything  else  in  his  experience. 
As  a  boy  he  is  said  lo  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Wil- 
berforce,  from  his  ability  as 
a  reader.  A  wound  in  his 
head,  received  while  he  was 
still  young,  was  considered 
to  have  afterward  affected 
his  nature  and  temperament 
and  inclined  him  to  his  unfortunate  lapses  from 
temperance.  When  only  a  boy  of  twelve,  he  came 
to  America,  and  after  a  brief  stay  in  the  western 
part  of  New  York  state,  he  settled  in  New  York 
city,  and  began  to  learn  the  bookbinding  business. 
Having  saved  a  little  money,  he  sent  for  his  mother 
and  sister,  and  the  family  lived  together,  but  was 
soon  reduced  to  great  poverty.  In  1835  he  lost  his 
mother,  and  this  painful  occurrence  had  such  an  ef- 
fect upon  young  Gough  that  from  this  period  for  a 
long  time  his  life  was  one  of  steady  degradation. 
Having  a  good  musical  voice,  and  being  quite  a 
mimic,  he  made  himself  attractive  to  his  associates, 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  means  for  dis- 
sipation. For  a  lime  he  performed  at  the  Franklin 
theatre,  New  York,  in  farces,  and  sang  comic  songs, 
and  afterward  he  became  an  actor  and  traveled 
through  Rhode  Island,  but  obtained  little  remunera- 
tion. Later  he  had  an  engagement  in  a  Boston 
theatre,  which  lasted  him  until  1837,  and  then,  for 
a  long  time,  he  was  in  an  utterly  hopeless  condition. 
He  married  in  1839,  and  tried  to  redeem  himself, 
occasionally  having  temperate  periods,  but  gradually 
going  down,  until  at  last  he  suffered  all  the  tortures 
of  delirium  tremens.  Then  he  lost  his  wife  and 
child,  and  at  length  he  became  a  wretched  outcast 
iu  the  streets  of  Boston,  Worcester,  and  other  towns, 
until  1842,  when  he  was  induced  to  sign  the  pledge, 
and  from  that  time  forward  struggled  until  he  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  habit.  He  now  deter- 
mined to  devote  his  life  to  the  cause  of  temperance, 
and  as  his  brilliant  talents  as  an  orator  began  to 
make  themselves  felt,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining opportunities  to  lecture  in  all  the  large 
towns,  even  in  Boston,  where  he  had  so  long  tramped 
the  streets  in  abject  misery  and  despair.  In  1843 
he  married  again,  and  from  that  time  on,  for  sev- 
enteen years,  he  traveled  about,  delivering  his  lec- 
tures and  telling  his  stories,  always  in  the  interest 
of  temperance.  In  1858  he  went  to  England,  and 
lectured  at  Exeter  Hall,  London,  and  throughout 
the  principal  English  cities.  He  revisited  England 
in  1857,  and  again  in  1878.     The  strength  of  Mr. 


Gough's  oratory  lay  in  his  power  to  delineate  im- 
aginary or  real  scenes,  possessing  the  qualities  cal- 
culated to  awaken  the  emotions,  either  by  throwing 
his  audiences  into  shouts  of  laughter  or  bringing 
them  to  tears.  He  was  original  and  very  effective 
in  his  mode  of  delivery,  his  voice  was  musical,  and 
his  memory  excellent,  serving  him  well  for  incidents 
with  which  to  illustrate  his  discourses.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Gough  resided  at  West 
Boylston,  Mass.  He  was  delivering  a  lecture  at  the 
first  Presbyterian  church  in  Frankford,  Pa.,  when  he 
was  stricken  down  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and 
died  a  few  days  afterward  on  Feb.  18,  1886. 

E.OCKWOOD,  Ebenezer  Arthur,  merchant, 
was  born  in  Enfield,  Hampshire  county,  Mass. ,  Jan. 
6,  1889,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Ebenezer  H.  and  Ju- 
liet (Bliss)  Rockwood.  The  name  is  derived  from  a 
place  in  England  called  "  Rocky  Woods,"  the  place 
of  the  exploits  and  abode  of  the  first  who  assumed 
it.  The  family  coat  of  arnis  is  a  shield  with  six 
chess  rooks  thereon,  a  wreatli  below,  a  lion  rampant 
above,  with  a  spear  in  his  paw.  Tradition  says  that 
a  page  by  the  name  of  Rockwood,  at  the  court  of 
Henry  VIII.,  in  a  game  of  chess  with  his  king,  won 
a  manor  belonging  to  one  of  the  monasteries  distrib- 
uted in  his  reign,  and  that  in  commemoration  of  this 
victory  he  received  from  the  king  six  chess  rooks 
for  his  coat  of  arms.  Ebenezer  Rockwood  de- 
scends, in  the  eighth  generation,  from  Richard  Rock- 
wood, a  planter  iu  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  as  early  as  1686,  from 
whom  descended  all  who  bear 
the  name  in  this  country.  His 
grandmother,  Elizabeth  Breese 
Hazard,  wife  of  Ebenezer  Rock- 
wood, was  the  daughter  of  Ers- 
kine  Hazard,  the  first  postmaster 
of  New  York,  and  the  first  post- 
master -  general  imder  George 
Washington.  Ebenezer  Rock- 
wood received  a  common-school 
education  in  his  native  town. 
In  1855,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  went  to  New  York  city,  where 
for  fourteen  years  he  filled  the 
position  of  clerk  and  salesman 
in  different  importing  dry-goods 
houses.  In  1869  he  went  South, 
where  he  acted  as  supply-agent 
for  the  Alabama  and  Chatta- 
nooga railroad.  The  next  year 
he  opened  a  rubber  store  in  Buffalo,  and  afterward 
consolidated  with  the  Goodyear  rubber  company, 
taking  the  management  of  their  branch  store  in 
Buffalo,  which  position  he  still  holds.  He  joined 
the  7th  regiment  Sept.  21,  1862,  and  was  on  duty 
during  the  draft  riots  in  the  city.  He  was  drafted 
and  sent  a  substitute,  as  the  city  of  New  York  would 
not  part  with  members  of  the  national  guard.  Upon 
removal  to  Mount  Vernon,  Westchester- county,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  17th  regiment,  and  elected 
first  lieutenant  of  company  I,  Sept.  13,  1867.  He  was 
detailed  acting  adjutant  of  the  17th  for  about  one 
year,  when  the  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service,  and  he  was  tran.9ferred  to  the  supernumerary 
list.  Upon  going  to  Buffalo  he  was  appointed  ad- 
jutant of  the  74th  regiment.  In  June,  1875,  he  was 
appointed  inspector  of  rifle  practice  of  the  81st  bri- 
gade, on  the  staff  of  Brig.-Gen.  Wm.  F.  Rogers.  On 
Apr.  11,  1877,  he  was  promoted  inspector  of  rifle 
practice  of  the  8th  division  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  on  the 
staff  of  Maj.-6en.  R.  L.  Howard,  with  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. Apr.  22,  1881,  he  was  promoted  to 
be  adjutant -general  of  the  8th  division,  and  chief  of 
staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  Wm.  P.  Rogers,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  which  position  he  held  until  1885,  when,  at 
his  own  request,  he  was  placed  on  the  supernumerary 
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list  of  officers,  retaining  his  rank  and  commission. 
Col.  Kockwood  married,  July  2,  1864,  Catharine 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Gamaliel  Lyman  and  Catha- 
rme  Henshaw  (Jones)  Dwight,  by  whom  he  lias  four 
sons.  His  great-grandfather,  David  Howell  (born 
Jan.  1, 1747,  died  July  3, 1834),  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  congress  from  1783  to  1785.  He  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Erie  county  society  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  animals ;  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  state  humane  association;  also  vice-president 
of  the  American  humane  association  of  the  United 
States,  and  treasurer  of  the  Buffalo  children's  aid 
society,  and  treasurer  of  the  Bay  View  rifle  associa- 
tion, 4th  division,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Market  street  Dutch  Reformed 
church,  New  York,  March,  1857;  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed church  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  in  1868; 
of  the  North  Presbyterian  church  in  Buffalo  in  1871, 
and  of  the  Church  of  Christ  (Scientist),  Buffalo,  in 
1890,  of  which  church  he  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees. 

MASON,  G-eorge,  statesman,  was  born  in  Doeg's 
(afterward  Mason's)  Neck,  Stafford  (now  Fairfax) 
county,  Va.,  in  1736.  He  was  descended  from  Col. 
George  Mason,  a  member  of  the  English  parliament 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  an  officer  in  the  army 
of  Charles  H.,  who,  after  the  defeat  at  Worcester,  in 
1617,  escaped  to  Virginia  in  disguise,  losing  his  es- 
^te  in  England.  George  Mason,  the  statesman, 
after  his  marriage  with  Aim  Eilbeck,  built  Gunston 
Hall  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  river,  where 
he  took  up  his  permanent  residence,  and  this  con- 
tinued in  the  Mason  family  until  after  the  Ameri- 
can civil  war  of  1861-65.  Mason  was  the  intimate 
friend,  as  well  as  the  neighbor,  of  George  Wash- 
ington, Ms  home  being  situated  in  Truro  parish,  . 
which  included  Mount  Vernon.  It  was  Mason's  ' 
pen  that  drew  up  the  non-importation  resolutions, 
which  were  presented  by  Washington,  and  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Virginia  legislature  in  1769, 
one  of  them  pledging  the  planters  to  buy  no  slaves 
imported  after  Nov.  1st  of  that  year.  Against  the 
assertion  by  the  British  parliament  of  the  right  to  tax 
the  colonies,  Mason  wrote  a  tract, 
entitled  "Extracts  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Charters,  with  some  Re- 
marks upon  Them."  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  people  of  Fairfax 
county,  Va.,  July  17,  1774,  he 
presented  a  series  of  twenty-four 
resolutions,  which  reviewed  the 
whole  ground  of  controversy, 
recommended  a  congress  of  the 
colonies,  and  urged  the  policy  of 
non-intercourse  with  the  mother- 
country.  The  Virginia  conven- 
tion sanctioned  these  resolutions, 
and  on  Oct.  20,  1774,  they  were 
substantially  adopted  by  the  first 
Continental  congress.  In  1775 
Mason  was  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  convention.  But  he  de- 
clined an  election  to  congress 
for  family  reasons,  and  urged  Francis  Lightfoot 
Lee  to  take  his  place.  He  served,  however,  as 
one  of  the  Virginia  committee  of  safety.  Mr.  Mason 
was  also  the  author  of  the  famous  declaration 
of  rights  and  the  plan  of  government  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Virginia  convention  in  1776.  His 
ability  as  a  debater,  as  well  as  his  liberal  spirit, 
was  eminently  displayed  in  the  first  legislature  of 
Virginia,  when  striving  for  the  repeal  of  all  dis- 
abling acts,  and  for  legalizing  all  modes  of  wor- . 
ship.  J.  Madison  pronounced  him  to  be  the  finest 
debater  he  had  ever  known.  In  1777  Mason  was 
chosen  to  the  Continental  congress,  but  declined  to 
serve.  In  1787,  however,  he  sat  in  the  convention 
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to  frame  the  Federal  constitution.  Mr.  Mason  took 
here,  also,  a  leading  part  in  debate,  favoring  the 
election  of  the  U.  S.  president  directly  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  a  term  of  seven  years,  with  subsequent  in- 
eligibility. He  spoke  with  the  greatest  energy 
against  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  pro- 
hibited the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  until  1808, 
declaring  that  slavery  was  a  source  of  national  weak- 
ness and  demoralization,  and  it  was  therefore  es- 
sential that  the  general  government  should  have 
power  to  prevent  its  increase.  Propositions  to  make 
slaves  equal  to  freemen  as  a  basis  of  representation, 
and  to  require  a  property  qualification  from  voters, 
were  strongly  opposed  by  him.  He  considered  some 
of  the  features  of  the  constitution,  as  agreed  on  in 
the  convention,  so  dangerous  that  he  refused  to  sign 
it,  and  afterward,  in  Virginia,  opposed  its  ratifica- 
tion, and  in  this  aided  Patrick  Henry,  the  two 
insisting  on  a  bill  of  rights  and  about  twenty  al- 
terations in  the  constitution  itself.  Some  of  these 
amendments  were  subsequently  adopted  by  congress, 
and  are  now  a  part  of  the  constitution.  Mr.  Mason 
was  chosen  one  of  the  first  U.  S.  senators  from  Vir- 
ginia, but  declined  the  position,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  his  days  at  Gunston  Hall.  Thomas  Jefferson  de- 
clared of  George  Mason,  that  he  was  a  "  man  of  ex- 
pansive mind,  profound  judgment,  urgent  in  argu- 
ment, learned  in  the  lore  of  our  former  constitution, 
and  earnest  for  the  republican  change  on  democratic 
principles."     He  died  at  Gunston  Hall  Oct.  7,  1792. 

ROBINSON,  Jolm,  showman,  was  born  in  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  in  1806.  He  was  brought  up  to  his 
father's  trade  of  blacksmith,  but  ran  away  when 
eleven  years  old  and  joined  Blanchard's  circus. 
Rising  in  the  business,  he  was  well  known  throughout 
the  country  for  half  a  century,  traveling  in  succes- 
sion with  the  Robinson  &  Eldrich  circus  (1854);  the 
Flag  &  Amar  circus  and  menagerie  (1855-58),  and 
the  Robinson  &  Lake  circus  (1859-62).  From  1864 
the  combination  bore  the  name  of  "Old  John  Rob- 
inson." He  was  a  generous  man,  and  when  exhibit- 
ing in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  gave  liberally  for  the 
rebuilding  of  churches  which  had  been  destroyed  in 
the  war.  He  retired  about  1883,  making  the  show 
over  to  his  son,  and  died  in  Cincinnati  Aug.  4,  1888. 

BAIjTON,  John,  merchant  and  U.  S.  consul  at 
Ciudad  Bolivar,  Venezuela,  was  born  at  Manchester, 
Eng.,  Jan.  ,  14,  1822.  His  parents  emigrated  to 
Brooklyn  soon  after  his  birth,  and  he  received  his 
education  in  that  city.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  young 
Dalton  went  to  South  America,  and  eventually  es- 
tablished a  mercantile  and  shipping  business  at  Ciu- 
dad Bolivar,  introducing  American    manufactures 

and    produce    into   a    region  

where,  till  then,  they  had  been 
unknown.  His  business  grew 
to  large  proportions  owing  'to 
his  intelligence,  activity  and 
honesty,  and  he  became  the 
owner  of  a  fleet  of  saihng  ves- 
sels carrying  the '  American 
flag,  which  soon  secured  him 
a  large  fojt'une.  In  1862  the 
U.  S.  •government  appointed 
him  consul  at  Ciudad  Bolivar 
(Angostura),  Venezuela,  a  po- 
sition which  he  held  until  his 
death.  During  this  period  he 
efficiently  protected  Ameri- 
can interests  and  subjects,  his 
house  being  a  place  of  recog- 
nized shelter  in  times  of  polit- 
ical strife  and  trouble.  He 
married,  in  1849,  Juana  Bermudez-Romero,  a  native 
of  Venezuela,  and  eight  children  born  of  this  mar- 
riage survive,  viz.,  two  sons  and  six  daughters.  His 
death  occurred  at  Ciudad  Bolivar,  on  June  19,  1884. 
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LANGLEY,  Samuel  Pierpont,  astronomer 
and  physicist,  was  born  in  Roxburj^,  Mass.,  now  a . 
part  of  Boston,  Aug.  22,  1834.  After  graduating  from 
the  Boston  Latin  school,  he  studied  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  afterward  architecture.  When  but  ten 
years  old  he  had  shown  a  fondness  for  astronomy,  in 
reading  such  books  upon  the  subject  as  were  within 
his  reach,  and  later  in  constructing  the  lenses  and 
mirrors  of  his  own  telescopes  and 
using  them  with  success.  A  part 
of  the  years  1864  and  1865  he  spent 
in  Europe,  and  upon  returning  he 
decided  to  devote  himself  thence- 
forward to  the  pursuit  of  science, 
and  with  this  in  view  he  entered  as 
an  assistant  at  tlie  observatory.  Har- 
vard college.  He  was  then  offered 
a  position  on  the  academic  staff  at 
the  U.  S.  naval  academy  in  Annap- 
olis; where  he  was  engaged,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  otlier  duties,  in  re- 
mounting the  instruments  in  the 
small  observatory,  originally  built 
by  Prof.  Chauvenet.  In  1857  he 
was  invited  to  become  the  director 
of  the  Allegheny  observatory,  at- 
tached to  the  Western  university 
of  Pennsylvania  at  Pittsburg, 
with  the  title  of  professor  of  astronomy  and  phy- 
sics, a  position  which  he  accepted,  witn  the  ex- 
pectation of  occupying  it  only  temporarily,  but 
where,  in  fact,  ho  remained  and  .labored  during  the 
succeeding  twenty  years.  In  1887,  at  the  request  of 
Prof.  Baird,  he  accepted  the  position  of  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  institution,  and  upon 
Prof.  Baird 's  death  in  1887,  was  chosen  by  the  board 
of  regents  as  his  successor  to  the  secretaryship.  The 
history  of  the  Allegheny  observatory  is  a  record  of 
Prof.  Langley's  individual  energy  and  skill.  When 
he  took  charge  there  was  nothing  Ijut  the  observatory 
building  and  an  equatorial  of  thirteen  inches  aperture. 
Other  than  this  there  was  no  telescope,  no  meridian 
instrument,  or  clock,  or  chart,  or  book;  no  apparatus 
of  any  kind,  and  no  means  to  provide  any.  The 
equatorial  itself  was  not  provided  with  the  necessary 
accessories,  the  observatory  was  entirely  empty, 
even  of  furniture,  and  the  director  was  at  liberty  to 
carry  on  original  investigations  only  on  condition 
that  this  involved  no  neglect  of  the  duties  of  a  chair 
at  tlie  college.  No  assistants  were  provided,  and, 
excepting  for  an  endowment  of  the  professorship, 
the  observatory  had  no  income!  Resolved,  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles,  to  carry  out  liis  plans  for  research, 
and  without  means  for  their  cost,  his  first  care  was 
to  devise,  if  possible,  some  soui-ce  of  income  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expenses  of  the  observatory.  Time  sig- 
nals had  been  occasionally  used  from  different  ob.ser- 
vatories  in  the  country;  but  up  to  this  period  no 
extended  system  had  been  established,  and  under  the 
stimulus  of  necessity,  it  occured  to  Prof.  Langley  to 
devise  such  a  system  as  a  permanent  means  for  the 
support  of  investigation.  The  conception  of  the 
possibility  of  creating  a  regular  systematic  and  paid 
"Time  Service,"  such  as  has  since  become  familiar, 
was  then  a  novelty,  and  its  practical  embodiment 
was  attended  witli  the  difficulties  that  wait  on  tlie  in- 
troduction of  all  new  ideas.  After  very  consider- 
able labor  in  convincing  the  officers  of  the  great  rail- 
roads centering  in  Pittsburg,  of  the  advantages  of  a 
uniform  system  of  standard  time,  arrangements  were 
made  for  supplying  signals  automatically  by  electric- 
ity to  tliese  roads,  to  numerous  private  offices,  and 
to  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  and  by  1870  the  system  was 
in  successful  operation.  From  the  income  derived 
from  tlie  sale  of  these  time  signals,  the  Allegheny 
observatory  has  derived  almost  all  its  regular  means 
for  original  research  ;    and  the  demand  for  a  sys- 


tematic service  having  been  created,  and  its  utility- 
demonstrated  by  the  example  of  the  Allegheny  ob- 
servatory, the  example  has  been  followed  by  others, 
and  such  "Time  Services"  for  the  sale  of  signals 
have  grown  to  be  a  most  important  item  in  the  sup- 
port of  many  of  the  observatories  of  the  country. 
Prof.  Langley  was  a  member  of  the  parties  sent  out 
by  the  U.  S.  government  to  observe  the  total  solar 
eclipses  of  the  years  1869  and  1870;  in  1869  being 
stationed  at  Oakland,  Ky.,  and  in  1870  at  Xere.5, 
Spain.  The  eclipse  of  1878  he  observed  at  Pike's 
Peak,  Colorado,  and  a  part  of  the  winter  of  that 
year  he  spent  in  observatories  in  the  upper  regions  of 
Mount  Etna  in  Sicily.  In  1881  he  organized  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  top  of  Mount  Whitney  in  California, 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  certain  observations 
upon  solar  radiation,  the  expenses  of  the  expedition 
being  borne  jointly  by  the  U.  S.  signal  service  and 
by  private  subscription  of  the  late  William  Thaw  of 
Pittsburg,  a  generous  patron  of  science,  as  of  every 
good  work,  and  one  to  whose  friendship  and  support 
Prof.  Langley  has  often  declared  his  deep  indebted- 
ness. In  1870  he  began  his  series  of  brilliant  re- 
searches upon  the  sun,  which  have  since  made  him 
an  acknowledged  authority  upon  all  questions  of 
solar  physics.  His  first  paper  was  on  the  structure 
of  the  photosphere,  and  was  shortly  followed  by 
another  with  a  plate  giving  his  beautiful  drawing  of 
a  "  Typical  sun  spot."  This  paper  was  followed  by 
a  study  of  the  heat  of  the  solar  surface  by  means  of 
the  thei-mopile,  showing  as  the  result  of  very  delicate 
measurements  that  the  direct  effect  of  sun  spots  upon 
terrestrial  temperatures  is  appreciable,  but  practi- 
cally unimportant.  Finding  that  the  thermopile  was 
not  sufficiently  sensitive  and  reliable  for  further  in- 
vestigations, he  devised  an  instrument  to  which  was 
given  the  name  of  ' '  bolometer,  "and  with  this  his  more 
recent  investigations  upon  solar  energy  have  been 
made.  The  bolometer  consists  essentially  of  two  sys- 
tems of  extremely  thin  strips  of  platinum  or  other  met- 
al disposed  as  a  Wheatstone  body,  through  which 
an  electric  current  passes.  A  sensitive  galvanometer 
connected  with  both  systems  keeps  its  needle  steady 
when  the  currents  are  equal,  but  if  one  system  is  ex- 
posed to  heat  radiations  while  the  other  is  protected 
from  them,  the  temperature  of  the  first  is  raised,  its 
electric  resistance  is  increased  and  the  battery  cur- 
rents through  the  two  systems 
affected,  so  that  the  galvanom- 
eter needle  then  moves,  and 
the  amount  of  the  motion  meas- 
ures the  amount  of  heat  disturb- 
ance. The  sensitiveness  of  the 
instrument  is  from  ten  to  thirty 
times  greater  than  that  of  the 
most  delicate  thermopile;  it  will 
measure  variations  in  tempei'a- 
ture  of  the  one-millionth  part  of 
a  degree,  and  its  constancy  spec- 
ially fits  it  for  its  "work.  With 
this  instrument  an  extensive  ser- 
ies of  observations  on  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  earth's  and  sun's  at- 
mospheres was  made,  extend- 
ing over  some  years,  whose  re- 
sults showed,  among  other  things, 
that  the  solar  light  was  so  essen- 
tially modified  on  its  way  to  us  that  our  previous 
knowledge  of  what  constitutes  "light"  was  very 
incomplete,  the  original  color  of  the  sun  before 
any  absorption  being  blue,  rather  than  while,  and 
' '  white  "  light  being  not  the  "  sum  of  all  radiations  " 
but  only  of  such  dregs  of  this  original  blue  as  these 
atmospheres  have  allowed  to  filter  down  to  us. 
These  researches  at  the  same  time  added  very  greatly 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  spectrum,  for  while  New- 
ton's scale  of  wave  lengths  of  light  had  a  compass 
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of  less  than  an  octave  (which  others  in  recent  time 
have  extended,  somewhat  doubtfully,  to  about  an 
octave  and  one-half),  the  bolometer  in  the  hands  of 
Prof.  Langley  has  ranged  over  eight  times  the  length 
of  Newton's  spectrum  by  actual  mea,surement,  and 
has  indicated  the  existence  of  energy  in  a  field  more 
than  fifty  times  greater.  In 
one  sense,  therefore,  these  in- 
vestigations have  partly  bridg- 
ed over  the  gulf  between  the 
shortest  wave  length  of  sound 
and  the  longest  wave  length 
of  heat.  Prof.  Langley 's  pub- 
lished scientific  papers  are 
quite  numerous,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  the  transactions  of 
the  learned  societies  where 
they  have  appeared,  and  in  the 
pages  of  scientific  journals. 
He  has,  however,  turned  aside 
in  one  case  from  his  ordinary 
labors  to  give  a  popular  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  results  of 
late  investigations  iu  his  depart- 
ment. The  "New  Astronomy," 
the  most  popular  of  recent 
works  upon  astro-physical  re- 
search, was  originally  based  on 
a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by 
him  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in 
Boston  in  1883,  which  were 
made  the  subject  of  a  series  of 
articles  contributed  to  the  "  Century  Magazine  "  in 
1884  and  1886,  since  republished  in  book  form. 
Prof.  Langley  is  a  correspondent  of  the  Frencn 
Institute  (in  the  Academy  of  Sciences),  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of 
numerous  other  foreign  and  American  scientific 
bodies.  In  1878  he  was  made  vice-president  of  sec- 
tion A  of  the  American  Association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  and  in  1886  was  elected  president 
of  that  association,  delivering  an  address  at  the 
Cleveland  meeting  in  1888,  entitled  the  "  History  of 
a  Doctrine."  He  has  received  numerous  degrees 
from  learned  bodies,  among  them  that  of  LL.D  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1882,  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1883,  and  from  Harvard  University 
in  1886.  He  was  the  first  to  receive  (in  1886),  the 
Henry  Draper  medal  of  the  National  academy  of 
sciences,  for  work  in  astronomical  physics.  In  1887 
he  was  awarded  the  Rumfbrd  medal  by  the  Royal 
society  of  London,  and  the  Rumford  gold  and  silver 
medals  by  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences. 
He  has  never  abandoned  the  investigations  with 
which  his  name  has  been  associated,  though  these 
are  now  subordinated  to  the  general  scientific  and 
administrative  duties  which  occupy  him  as  secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington. 

DAVENPOBT,  Thomas,  electrical  inventor, 
was  born  at  Williamstown,  Vt.,  July  9,  1802.  He 
was  brought  up  in  poverty,  apprenticed  to  a  black- 
smith at  fourteen,  and  diligently  improved  his 
meagre  opportunities  of  self-improvement.  In  1823 
he  settled  at  Brandon,  Vt.  Ten  years  later,  on  wit- 
nessing an  exhibition  of  an  electro- magnet,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  by  cutting  and  re-connecting 
the  wires  the  current  could  be  broken  and  revived, 
as  well  as  by  removing  the  battery  cups  from  the 
solution  and  again  immersing  them.  He  purchased 
the  instrument,  tested  his  theory,  and  after  long  and 
patient  experimentation  constructed  an  engine  pos- 
sessing all  the  electrical  features  of  the  modern  elec- 
tric motor.  This  he  exhibited  in  various  towns  and 
before  institutions  of  learning,  winning  the  interest 
of  Profs.  Turner,  Eaton,  Henry,  and  Bache,  and 
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gaining  much  praise  but  little  of  the  help  he  needed. 
He  afterward  built  several  small  circular  railways, 
propelled  in  the  same  manner,  which  he  also  ex- 
hibited. At  length,  in  1836,  Ransom  Cook  of  Sara- 
toga became  his  partner;  funds  were  supplied,  a 
patent  was  secured  in  February,  1837,  and  a  joint 
stock  company  formed  in  New 
York.  A  year  later  Mr.  Cook 
withdrew  on  account  of  finan- 
cial trouble,  caused  by  the  dis- 
honesty of  the  company's 
agent,  and  the  inventor  was 
left  to  struggle  on  alone.  By 
the  sale  of  the  patent  right  for 
New  England,  which  he  had 
received,  he  was  enabled  to 
continue  operations  for  a  time, 
biiilding  large  machines  and 
making  further  improvements. 
In  1840  he  issued  a  newspaper, 
the  ' '  Magnet, "  iDrinted  on  a 
press  propelled  by  one  of  his 
engines.  But  the  depression 
of  the  times,  and  the  heavy 
expense  of  his  experiments 
soon  exhausted  his  means ;  he 
returned  to  Brandon,  where 
the  strain  of  severe  labor  and  anxiety,  so  long  en- 
dured, resulted  in  an  illness  that  left  him  with  a 
shattered  constitution.  He  retired  to  a  farm  near 
Salisbury,  Vt. ,  and  there  applied  the  electric  current 
to  the  strings  of  a  piano,  so  as  to  prolong  the  sound 
and  yet  preserve  its  purity  and  richness  of  tone. 
For  this  invention  he  filed  his  caveat  in  the  patent 
office,  but  died  before  the  instrument  was  entirely 
perfected  or  the  patent  attained,  having  illustrated 
in  his  life  the  ill- fortune  that  so  often  attends  invent- 
ors.    He  died  at  Salisbury,  Vt.,  July  6,  1851. 

BUTTON,  Henry  H.,  physician,  was  born  at 
Wallingford,  Vt.,  Aug.  28,  1818,  the  son  of  Lyman 
and  Rachel  Button.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  was 
left  with  the  care  of  a  younger  sister,  by  the  death 
of  his  father  and  mothei',  who  died  within  a  very 
short  time  of  each  other.  His  boyhood  was  spent 
upon  the  farms  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, wherein  the  summer 
he  acquired  means  to  defray 
his  winter  schooling.  By  hard 
study  he  fitted  himself  for  a 
collegiate  course  at  Brown 
university,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  the  class  of  1842,  with 
high  honors.  He  accepted  a 
position  of  private  tutor  in  a 
Virginia  family,  after  which 
he  took  up  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  received  his  diploma 
in  1845,  from  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Mott.  On  Dec.  30,  1847, 
he  married  Elizabeth  A., 
daughter  of  Luther  Pearson  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  resided 
and  practiced  medicine  for  a 
short  time  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  the  fall  of  1849  he 
removed  to  Milwaukee, Wis.,  and  associated  himself 
with  Thomas  A.  Greene  in  the  drug  business,  in  which 
he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  family 
consisted  of  two  sons,  Henry  H.  and  Charles  P.,  and 
one  daughter,  Louisa  M.  His  life  was  a  business 
and  social  success.  For  many  terms  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Merchants'  association  and  the  Milwaukee 
Gas  Light  company;  vice-president  of  the  Chamber 
of  commerce;  for  twenty  years  trustee  of  the  Unitar- 
ian church;  in  fact,  closely  identified  with  all  organi- 
zations that  benefited  the  growth  and  advancement 
of  the  home  of  his  adoption.  He  died,  after  only 
four  days'  illness,  on  Feb.  14,  1890. 
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POWELL,  John  Wesley,  director  U.  S.  geo- 
logical survey,  was  born  at  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y., 
of  Englisli  parents,  March  24,  1834.  His  father,  a 
preaclier  of  the  Wesleyan  church  in  England,  con- 
tinued his  vocation  after  reaching  America,  and  re- 
moved from  New  Yorli  to  Jackson,  O.,  when  liis 
son  was  about  seven  years  of  age.  His  intense  abo-, 
lition  sentiments  drew  upon  him,  in  common  with  a 
few  kindred  spirits,  the  ill-feeling  of  the  majority  of 
citizens,  and  for  a  time  it  was  not  deemed  safe  for 
the  boy  to  attend  school.  A 
drift  toward  the  scientific  pur- 
suits wliich  afterward  absorb- 
ed him  was  given  at  an  early 
age  by  an  old  man  of  the  name 
of  Crookham,who  directed  his 
studies  and  imparted  to  him  a 
love  for  nature  and  her  won- 
ders. At  twelve  years  of  age 
the  family  removed  to  Wal- 
worth county,  Wis.,  and  here 
the  conduct  of  the  farm  pur- 
chased devolved  upon  the  boy, 
his  father  giving  his  whole  at- 
tention to  preaching,  and  on 
the  long  trips  in  which  he 
hauled  wheat  to  market,  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  distant,  by  ox- 
teams,  in  the  fall  and  winter 
montlis,  he  read  extensively, 
carrying  his  books  in  hiswagon- 
box.  For  a  time,  in  the  winter 
of  1850,  he  attended  school 
at  Janesville,  working  for  a 
farmer  before  and  after  school  hours,  and  in  1851 
removed  again  with  his  family  to  Boone  county.  111. 
For  six  weeks  he  studied  at  home,  and  then  taught 
school  on  Jefferson  Prairie,  southern  Wisconsin,  for 
the  sum  of  $14  a  month,  studying  hard  himself,  and 
one  night  in  the  week  giving  lectures  on  geography, 
which  were  attended  by  the  young  people  of  the 
district,  as  well  as  pupils.  His  father  having  re- 
moved to  Wheaton,  111.,  and  become  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  college  at  that  place,  he  attended 
that  institution  at  intervals,  taught  in  Macon  county, 
at  Decatur  and  Clinton,  and  took  partial  courses  at 
Jacksonville  and  Oberlin  colleges,  but  acquired  most 
of  his  education  by  individual  exertion.  Being  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  natural  science,  he  traversed 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  the  Iron  mountain  re- 
gion of  Missouri,  collecting  shells,  minerals,  plants, 
etc.,  and  acquiring  a  reputation  which  led  to  his 
election  in  1859  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  Illinois 
Natural  history  society.  Most  of  his  wanderings 
were  made  on  foot,  and  though  constantly  resolved 
to  graduate  from  an  Eastern  college,  he  was  each 
spring  lured  from  his  purpose  by  his  desire  to  roam. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  enlisted  in  the  30th 
Illinois  volunteers,  and  was  mustered  into  the  U.  S. 
service  as  second  lieutenant,  entering  at  once  earnestly 
on  the  study  of  military  science,  the  construction  of 
bridges  and  civil  engineering,  and  was  employed  in 
the  extensive  fortification  of  Cape  Girardeau,  under- 
taken by  Gen.  Fremont.  As  captain  of  Battery  F, 
of  the  3d  Illinois  artillery,  organized  by  him,  he 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  losing  his  right  arm 
at  Pittsburgh  Landing,  and  as  acting  chief  of  artil- 
lery under  Gen.  Ransom,  commanded  three  batter- 
ies of  the  4th  division  of  the  17th  corps  on  the  march 
to  Grand  Gulf,  constructing  bridges,  corduroy  roads, 
etc.,  over  bayous  and  through  deep  mud.  On  the 
return  march  from  Jackson,  Miss.,  he  took  part  in 
the  battles  of  Champion  Hills  and  Black  river  bridge, 
and  during  tbe  siege  of  Vicksburg  labored  inces- 
santly, day  and  night,  as  engineer,  the  order  to  open 
fire  at  daybreak  of  July  4th  being  given  to  his  bat- 
teries, but  anticipated  by  the  surrender.     After  the 


forty  hardest  days'  work  of  his  life,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  home,  to  submit  to  the  operation  of  resec- 
tion of  his  arm;  but  in  the  fall  took  part  in  the 
Meridian  raid.  Declining  a  colonelcy  of  colored 
troops,  as  likely  to  detain  him  in  garrison,  he  was 
made  major  and  chief  of  artillery,  first  of  the  17th 
army  corps  and  subsequently  of  the  department  of 
the  Tennessee,  taking  part  in  the  operations  around 
Atlanta,  and  with  sixteen  batteries  (all  of  which  were 
in  the  front)  in  the  battle  of  Franklin.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  became  professor  of  geology  at  Blooming- 
ton  (111.)  university,  from  which  he  had"  previously  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  He  also  de- 
livered lectures  on  geology  at  Normal  university,  to 
the  museum  of  which  he  presented  a  collection  of 
fossils  from  Vicksburg  and  the  region  around,  hav- 
ing by  no  means  abandoned  his  scientific  pursuits 
in  camp.  By  his  lectures  and  addresses  throughout 
the  State,  he  influenced  largely  the  introduction  of 
science  into  college  curriculums,  insisting  princi- 
pally upon  studies  in  the  field.  In  this  he  inaugu- 
rated a  new  practice,  which  has  been  extensively  fol- 
lowed. In  May,  1867,  with  a  party  of  sixteen  stu- 
dents, he  undertook  an  expedition  across  the  Great 
Plains  to  the  mountain  region  of  Colorado,  ascend- 
ing Pike's  Peak  (which  then  had  no  trail)  and  Mt. 
Lincoln,  14,397  feet  high.  Mrs.  Powell  accompa- 
nied the  expedition,  which  wais  before  the  building 
of  the  Pacific  railroads,  and  when  danger  w£ts  to  be 
feared  from  Indian  tribes.  After  the  break-up  of 
the  party  at  Denver  the  professor  and  his  wife  went, 
with  a  few  others,  over  into  Middle  Park,  continu- 
ing explorations  until  driven  in  by  the  winter  snows. 
A  second  expedition,  undertaken  in  1868,  was  as- 
sisted by  several  institutions:  such  as  Bloomington 
and  Normal  universities,  and  the  State  agricultural 
society,  but  principally  by  the  Smithsonian  institute, 
which  supplied  the  apparatus,  outfit  and  instruments 
necessary  for  the  collections  contemplated  and  geo- 
graphical reconnoissance.  The  iniiuenoe  of  Gen. 
Grant  also  obtained  from  congress  authority  for  the 
commissary-general  of  the  army  to  supply  the  party 
with  provisions  at  the  military  posts  in  the  West. 
Important  studies  in  high  altitudes  were  made, 
Long's  peak  being  ascended  for  the  first  time,  and 
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the  whole  mountain  system  of  Colorado  carefully 
traversed,  the  highest  peak  of  Gore  mountains  re- 
ceiving the  name  of  the  enthusiastic  explorer.  The 
majority  of  the  students  having  returned,  Maj. 
Powell  and  his  wife  remained  in  winter  camp  in  the 
valley  of  the  White  liver,  making  studies  of  cafion 
geography,  the  cailons  of  the  Green,  White,  Yampa 
and  Blue  rivers  being  thoroughly  gone  through,  in 
preparation  for  the  great  undertaking  of  those  of 
the  Colorado  itself,  hitherto  quite  unknown.  In 
spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  Indians,  four  boats, 
manned  by  eleven  men,  were  launched  May  34, 
1869,  and  May  30th  the  mysterious  cafions  entered. 
In  them,  until  Aug.  39th,  the  party  was  lost  to 
the  world,  enduring  the  perils  of  the  whirling  waters 
and  climbing  precipitous  cliffs.     Entering  the  Grand 
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canon  Aug.  13th,  they  found  themselves  literally 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  the  depths  of  the  earth, 
the  river  dashing  puny  waves  against  vertical  walls 
at  times  over  a  mile  in  height.     A  few  ruins  were 
discovered,  believed  to  be  those  of  Pueblo  Indians 
escaped  to  these  inaccessible  fastnesses  from  Spanish 
oppression,  but  for  the  most  part  they  were  alone 
with  nature.     Scantiness  of  provisions  rendered  the 
last  part  of  the  journey  "a  race  for  a  dinner,"  and 
not  one  of  the  entire  party  had  a  whole  suit  of  clothes 
left,  after  numerous  submersions,  nor  a  whole  blanket 
apiece.     Forty-flve  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Virgen,  the  point  of  destination,  three  men  left 
the  party,  having  in  vain  endeavored  to  dissuade 
Maj.  Powell  to   give  up  also.      They  were  subse- 
quently killed  by  Indians.     The  party  itself  was 
believed  to  have  met  with  certain  death,  and  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  watch  for 
fragments  or  relics  that  might  drift  from  them.  Gov- 
ernment aid  (the  first  appropriation  being  $12,000) 
was  asked  and  received  for  an  expanded  line  of  ex- 
ploration of  the  same  course,  undertaken  in  1871-72, 
and  with  increasing  scope  and  organization  the  work 
was  carried  on  as  the  "  Survey  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains," in  rivalry  with  those  of  Hayden  and  "Wheeler, 
until  the  three  were  abolished  in  1879,  and  the  U.  S. 
geological  survey  created,  falling  under  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior.     This   measure  Maj.  Powell 
advocated,  and  in  March,  1881,  he  was  appointed 
director  by  President  Garfield  (on  the  resignation 
of  Clarence  King),  receiving  the  exceptional  honor 
of   immediate  confirmation  by  the  senate.      The 
ethnological  studies  carried  on  by  the  "  Survey  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  "which  published  four  volumes 
of  "Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology," 
were  continued  by  the  bureau  of  ethnology  of  the 
Smithsonian,  created  for  that  purpose,  with  Maj. 
Powell  at  its  head,  and  he  still  retains  the  office,  in 
addition  to  the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  sur- 
vey, having  executive  control  yearly  of  |840,000. 
In  1874-75  he  gave  much  attention  to  the  irregulari- 
ties of  the  land  laws  in  the  West,  publishing  in  1887 
"The  Lands  of  the  Arid  Region,"  and  in  1879-80 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Public  lands  commission 
appointed  by  congress  to  investigate  the  same,  with 
little  result.     In  1888,  however,  the  investigation  of 
the  subject  of  irrigation  of  arid  government  lands 
was  ordered  by  congress  to  be  made  by  the  Geolog- 
ical survey.     The  segregation  of  irrigable  lands,  and 
the  selection  of  sites  for  reservoirs,  etc.,  fall  neces- 
sarily within  its  province  also.  Five  hundred  ofiScers 
are  now  employed  in  the  survey,  and  thirty  volumes 
are  published  yearly.     Its  work,  originally  confined 
to  the  Western  territories  only,  is  now  extended  over 
the  whole  country.     As  director,  Maj.  Powell  has 
introduced  important  improvements,  tending  tow- 
ard recognition  of  individual  exertion.     Exclusive 
of  government  reports  published  under  his  name  in 
his  official  capacity,  he  is  the  author  of  "  The  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Colorado  River  of  the  West,  and  its 
Tributaries"  (1875),  and  a  "  Report  on  the  Geology 
of  the  Uinta  Mountains"  (1876).     In  the  first  are 
contained  his  contributions  to  geological  theory,  the 
principal  being  the  "  base  level  of  erosion  "  in  mount- 
ams,  and  the  superimposed  and  antecedent  drainage 
of  rivers.     In  addition,  it  contains  a  narrative  of  his 
adventures.     His  ethnological  studies,  in  which  he 
takes  the  deepest  interest,  are,  for  the  most  part,  to 
be  found  in  scattered  lectures  and  addresses.     In 
1876' appeared  a  "  Sketch  of  the  Ancient  Province  of 
Tusayan ;"  and  he  has  also  treated : ' '  The  Political  Sys- 
tem of  the  Wyandots, "  "  A  Few  Myths  of  the  Utes, " 
"Various  Institutions  of  Indian  Life,"  and  "The 
Philosophy  of  the  North  American  Indians."  In  1880 
he  published  "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  In- 
dian Languages"  in  "Scribner's Magazine."  Fourvol- 
umes  of  the  ' '  Survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  "  were 


devoted  to  "Contributions  to  North  American  Eth- 
nology." He  is  the  originator  of  an  anthropological 
philosophy,  partially  worked  out  in  the  following 
essays:  "Mythologio  Philosophy"  (1879);  "Evolu- 
tion of  Language"  (1881);  "  Outlines  of  Sociology  " 
(1882);  "Human  Evolution,"  and  "  Three  Methods 
of  Evolution  "  (1883),  and  "Activital  Similarities." 
"  The  Limitations  to  the  Use  of  Certain  Ethnolog- 
ical Data  "  have  not  been  neglected  by  him.  Maj. 
Powell's  enthusiasm  for  science  is  attested  by  his 
whole  life,  and  being  disabled  by  loss  of  his  arm, 
his  personal  adventures  appear  marvelous.  It  is 
characteristic,  that  in  the  early  days  of  his  govern- 
mental work  he  drew  no  salary,  expending  all  ap- 
propriations upon  it,  and  supplied  his  own  needs  by 
lecturing.  In  1886  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.I). 
from  Heidelberg,  Germany,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from 
Harvard.  For  seven  years  he  was  president  of  the 
Anthropological  society  of  Washington,  and  was 
also  the  founder  of  a  social  club  of  scientific  men  in 
that  city.  In  1887  he  was  made  president  of  the 
American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science. 
As  a  writer  he  is  concise,  his  subject  being  carefully 
thought  out,  and  as  a  speaker  he  is  deliberate  and 
effective.  In  1862  he  married  Emma  Dean,  of 
Detroit — being  on  leave  of  absence  of  one  week. 
The  lady  returned  with  him  at  once  to  the  army, 
and  remained  until  the  fall  of  Vicksburg.  As  we 
have  seen,  she  has  borne  her  own  part  in  his  scien- 
tific labors. 

SOULAB.D,  Andrew^  Livingston,  financier, 
was  born  at  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  in  1841,  the  son  of  Simon 
Soulard,  and  grandson  of  an  officer  in  the  revolution- 
ary war.  He  was  educated  at  the 
public  schools  in  New  York  city, 
and  after  his  graduation  in  1854,  he 
entered  the  offices  of  the  Mechan- 
ics' and  traders'  fire  insurance  com- 
pany. In  1854  he  connected  him- 
self with  the  Sterling  fire  insurance 
company,  was  appointed  secretary 
the  following  year,  in  1869  was 
elected  vice-president,  and  in  1871 
he  became  president  of  the  com- 
pany, which  latter  office  he  held 
until  1886,  when  he  resigned,  to 
organize  the  German  -  American 
real  estate  title  guarantee  com- 
pany, of  which  he  became  presi- 
dent. This  company  has  a  cash 
capital  of  $500,000,  and  is  con- 
trolled by  an  iiiuential  board  of 
directors  and  a  staff  of  officers. 
It  examines  and  guarantees  titles  to  real  estate,  pro- 
tects buyers  and  mortgagees  against  losses  caused 
by  undiscovered  defects,  errors  or  fraud,  and  lends 
money  on  real  estate,  bonds  and  mortgages.  Mr. 
Soulard  is  an  officer  in  several  insurance  companies, 
is  a  director  in  the  Madison  square  bank,  New  York 
city,  and  in  the  First  national  bank,  Bridgeport, 
Ala.  He  has  been  a  school  trustee  in  the  twelfth 
ward.  New  York  city,  and  for  eight  years  was  chair- 
man of  the  board.  He  was  John  Kelly's  candidate 
for  comptroller  of  the  city  in  1881.  In  1861  Mr. 
Soulard  married  Miss  Hampton,  a  descendant  of 
Gen.  Wolfe,  who  fell  at  Quebec.  From  1859  to  1861 
Mr.  Soulard  was  a  member  of  the  71st  regiment  of 
militia  of  New  York,  and  subsequently  became  a 
member  of  the  Old  Guard.  He  is  an  able  financier 
and  business  man  of  good  practical  judgment,  whose 
business  experience  has  qualified  him  to  fill  credit- 
ably any  position  that  he  may  be  called  upon  to  as- 
sume, either  in  private  or  public  affairs.  He  has  a 
high  standing  in  the  community,  and  is  a  man  of 
unblemished  character  and  generous  impulses,  of 
fine  address  and  courteous  manners.  He  attributes 
his  success  to  pluck,  energy  and  perseverance. 
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PABST,  Frederick,  was  born  at  Nicholausreich, 
Ger.,  March  28,  1836.  At  the  age  of  eleven  years 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  Chicago, 
111.  His  first  employment  was  as  waiter  in  a  hotel. 
The  next  year  he  was  waiter  in  another  hotel  in  the 
same  city.  Turning  from  this  employment,  he  he- 
came  a  cabin-boy  on  the  steamer  Sam  Ward,  of 
"  Ward's  Line,"  upon  the  western  lakes.  From  this 
he  worked  his  way  up  to  the  po- 
sition of  captain,  before  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old.  In  1865 
he  engaged  in  the  brewing  busi- 
ness with  Philip  Best,  who  had 
for  four  years  been  sole  proprie- 
tor of  a  brewing  establishment 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  established 
in  1843.  In  1865,  Mr.  Best  retir- 
ing from  the  iirm,  Emil  Schan- 
din  entered  it,  and  after  eight 
years  of  prosperity  the  Philip 
Best  brewing  company  was 
incorporated,  with  Capt.  Pabst 
as  its  president,  and  a  capital  of 
$300,000.  In  1874  this  capital  was 
increased  to  $2,000,000,  and  in 
March,  1889,  the  corporate  name 
was  changed  to  the  Pabst  brewing 
company.  The  present  amount  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  company 
is  $4,000,000,  and  it's  product 
is  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world .  The  well-known 
Wauwatosa  Farm,  near  Milwaukee,  stocked  with 
selected  full-blood  Percheron  horses,  is  owned  by 
Capt.  Pabst.  This  farm  has  been  highly  improved, 
and  its  handsome  grounds  are  developed  most  at- 
tractively. Capt.  Pabst  is  recognized  as  a  man  of 
very  liberal  impulses,  and  of  beneficent  life,  aiding 
religious  and  educational  institutions  with  a  free  and 
ample  hand.  An  instance  of  his  liberality  and  pub- 
lic spirit,  and  an  evidence  that  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  has  not  narrowed  the  nature  of  this  self-made 
man,  was  seen  in  1889,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  republic  in  his  city. 
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Mr.  Pabst  provided  for  the  seating,  not  only  of  the 
hundreds  of  visitors  from  abroad,  but  of  all  attend- 
ant residents  of  Milwaukee,  upon  a  floating  palace 
erected  on  Lake  Michigan  in  connection  with  its 
festivities. 

SELIGMAN,  Joseph,  banker,  was  born  in 
Bayersdorf,  Bavaria,  Sept.  32, 1819,  of  Hebrew  par- 
entage. He  was  the  oldest  of  eight  brothers,  all  of 
whom  were  active  partners  in  the  great  banking- 
house  founded  by  him.  He  obtained  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Erlangen,  in  his  native  country. 
After  graduation  he  devoted  some  time  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  also  gave  some  time  to  theological 
studies.  He,  however,  did  not  find  in  either  med- 
icine or  theology  a  field  that  fitted  his  peculiar  turn 


of  intellect,  which  required  activity  and  breadth  of 
operation,  with  study  and  thought.  The  free  spirit 
begotten  in  superior  minds  by  a  university  career 
tended  to  dissaltisfy  him  with  the  institutions  of  the 
old  world,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  came  to 
America  and  took  a  position  with  Asa  Packer  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  was  then  beginning  business  as  a 
contractor.  Young  Seligman  was  employed  as  cash- 
ier. After  about  two  years'  service,  upon  attaining 
his  majority,  he  removed  to  Greensborough,  Ala., 
and  engaged  in  business  on  liis 
own  account.  His  success  in 
the  South  induced  his  brothers 
to  come  to  America,  and  Jesse 
and  Henry  established  them- 
selves in  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
about  1841,  where  they  carried 
on  a  furnishing  dry -goods  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Seligman  had  been 
enabled  to  accumulate  consider- 
able capital  in  his  business,  and 
in  1848  determined  to  transfer 
his  operations  to  New  York  city, 
and  communicated  this  opinion 
to  his  brother,  -tvho  by  this  time 
had  also  become  dissatisfied  with 
the  limits  imposed  in  a  "business 
transacted  in  a  small  town.  In 
the  meantime  the  other  brothers  had  all  come  to 
America,  and  they  united  their  fortunes  in  establish- 
ing an  importing  house  in  New  York.  Under  the 
able  management  of  the  eldest  brother  the  business 
prospered  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  their  house 
soon  ranked  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the-  city. 
The  civil  war  came  on,  and  the  immense  monetary 
operations  of  the  government  in  obtaining  funds  to 
carry  on  the  war  drew  the  attention  of  Mr.  Seligman 
to  banking,  and  the  brothers,  fully  sustaining  his 
views,  determined  to  give  up  the  importing  business 
and  transfer  their  united  capital  to  a  banking-house. 
This  they  organized  under  the  name  of  J.  &  W.  Se- 
ligman &  Co.  Their  capital  was  large,  and  they 
could  not  only  operate  extensively,  but  always  hold 
an  ample  reserve  for  any  contingency.  The  master 
mind  of  Joseph  Seligman  directed  the  vast  opera- 
tions with  such  success  that  the  business  expanded 
so  they  had  branch  houses  in  London,  Frankfort, 
and  Paris,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  cities  in  the  United 
States.  'The  parent  house  in  New  York  city  was 
presided  over  by  Joseph,  assisted  by  Jesse  and  James. 
Leopold  and  Isaac  assumed  charge  of  the  London 
house,  William  became  resident  partner  in  Paris,  and 
Henry  and  Abraham  resident  partners  at  Frankfort. 
In  1872  a  branch  was  established  in  San  Francisco 
under  the  supervision  of  Joseph,  but  was  s\ibse- 
quently  merged  in  the  Anglo-California  bank,  which 
still  retained  its  connection  with  the  Seligmans.  In 
the  dark  days  of  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Seligman  was 
ever  loyal  to  the  government,  and  his  influence  in 
Germany  not  only  gained  a  market  for  the  U.  S. 
bonds,  but,  as  well,  the  ^mpathy  of  the  German 
empire.  Their  house  in  London  was  made  the  au- 
thorized repository  for  the  state  and  naval  depart- 
ments. He  was  the  formulator  of  the  plan  for  the 
organization  of  a  syndicate  to  take  up  the  5-30 
bonds  which  the  government  in  1871-73  concluded 
to  refund.  Mr.  Seligman  became  in  this  way  prom- 
inent not  only  in  connection  with  the  issue  of  the  na- 
tional loan,  but  as  prominently  with  the  refunding 
of  the  same  loan.  Since  1876  the  house  of  Seligman 
has  been  connected  with  every  American  syndicate. 
They  took  $20,000,000  of  the  $150,000,000  loan 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  government  by  the  syndicate  of 
April,  1879.  Secretary  Sherman  of  the  treasury, 
and  Secretary  Thompson  of  the  navy,  publicly  ac- 
knowledged their  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Seligman  in 
critical  monetary  crises  in  their  departments.     Mr. 
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Sellgman  exhibited  at  all  times  an  almost  fatherly 
solicitude  for  his  brothers.  He  held  the  ties  of  fam- 
ily in  holy  respect,  and  his  home  life  was  edifying 
in  the  highest  degree.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  patriotic.  Politically  he  was  a  republi- 
can, a  member  and  vice-president  of  the  Union 
league  club,  and  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Gen. 
Grant.  He  was  one  of  the  famous  "committee  of 
seventy "  in  New  York  city,  and  a  member  of  the 
rapid  transit  commission,  which  gave  the  city  its  el- 
evated railroad  system.  He  was  largely  interested 
in  the  great  railroad  enterprises  of  the  country, 
especially  those  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
slopes.  It  was  Joseph  Seligman,  the  considerate 
friend  of  the  poor,  rather  than  the  rich  banker, 
whose  life  shone  with  resplendent  gloiy.  While  a 
"Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,"  he  was  catholic  in  the 
spirit  with  which  he  projected  and  sustained  the 
great  charities  with  which  his  name  will  ever  be 
connected,  especially  the  Ethical  culture  society, 
of  which  he  and  Prof.  Adler  were  the  leading  spir- 
its. He  was  without  doubt  the  most  prominent  He- 
brew in  New  York ;  at  least,  he  was  one  of  the  best 
known,  one  of  the  most  popular,  one  of  the  most 
liberal.  He  bequeathed  $100,000  for  philanthropic 
purposes  to  such  societies  and  institutions  as  his  ex- 
ecutors should  select,  provided,  however,  that  no 
distinction  should  be  made  on  account  of  religion  or 
race.  His  wishes  were  faithfully  carried  out.  This 
generous  sum,  however,  was  but  an  incident  in  his 
charitable  deeds,  which  were  a  part  of  his  very  life. 
He  died  suddenly  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  while  on  a 
visit  to  his  daughter,  Sunday,  Apr.  35,  1880. 

SELIGMAN,  Isaac  N.,  banker,  was  born  on 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  July  10,  1856,  son  of  Joseph 
Seligman,  founder  of  the  well-known  banking  firm 
of  Joseph  Seligman  &  Co.  He  entered  Columbia 
grammar  school  at  the  age  of  ten,  after  returning 
from  Europe  in  1866;  entered  Columbia  college, 
New  York,  in  1873,  and  was  graduated  with  honors 
in  1876,  the  centennial  year.  While  in  college  he 
'  was  president  of  his  class,  and  always  took  a  lively 
interest  in  athletics.  He  belonged  to  the  famous 
victorious  eight-oared  crew  which  won  the  race  on 
Saratoga  lake,  1874,  vanquishing  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  nine  other  college  crews.  During  the  years 
1877  and  1878,  he  was  connected  with  the  New 
Orleans  branch  of  the  firm  of  Jos.  W.  Seligman  & 
Co.,  New  York,  and  in  1879  entered  the  New  York 
firm  of  Jos.  W.  Seligman  &  Co.,  which  was  so 
prominently  identified  with  establishing  the  credit 
of  the  U.  S.  government,  both  here  and  abroad,  and 
in  the  placing  of  U.  S.  government  bonds  under 
President  Grant's  administration.  Mr.  Seligman, 
together  with  his  uncle,  Jesse  Seligman,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  well-known  banking  firm.  In  1883  Mr. 
Seligman  married  Guta  Loeb,  daughter  of  Mr.  Solo- 
mon Loeb,  of  the  banking  fii-m  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co.  He  has  always  maintained  his  connection  with 
Columbia  college,  has  been  president  of  the  Columbia 
college  boat  club  for  some  years,  and  also  one  of  the 
prominent  members  of  the  Alumni  association,  and 
has  lately  been  appointed  by  President  Low  one  of 
the  committee  to  raise  funds  for  new  college  grounds. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Lotos,  Union  league.  Univer- 
sity, Athletic,  and  other  clubs  of  the  city  and  is 
identified  with  all  its  charitable  organizations. 

IVEASON,  Israel  B.,  business  man,  was  born  at 
East  Killingly,  Conn.,  Aug.  10,  1833,  the  son  of 
David  and  Lucy  Mason.  His  ancestors  for  many 
generations  were  farmers  of  English  antecedents, 
who  emigrated  to  America  in  colonial  times,  and 
settled  in  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  about  the  year  1675. 
The  lad,  Israel,  received  his  early  education  at  the 
schools  maintained  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home,  work- 
ing as  a  farmer's  boy  during  his  vacations.     This 


continued  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  when 
he  went  to  Providence,  R.  I.  During  the  subse- 
quent four  years  he  was  employed  at  such  mechan- 
cal  work  as  he  was  able  to  secure.  Being  frugal  in 
his  habits,  he  was  enabled  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
to  establish  a  retail  grocery  business,  which  he  car- 
ried on  for  eight  years,  selling 
out  his  interest  in  1863.  With 
the  capital  thus  obtained  he 
opened  a  wholesale  packing  and 
provision  house,  himself  the  sole 
owner.  His  health  failing,  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  cares 
incident  to  the  business  for  some 
two  years,  and  associated  his 
son,  Edward  H.,  with  him  as  a 
partner  in  1876,  and  in  1888  an- 
other son;  the  firm  being  finally 
established  in  that  year  (1888) 
as  I.  B.  Mason  &  Sons,  a  name 
which  it  has  retained  until  the 
present  time  (1893).  His  failing 
health  —  the  result  of  twenty- 
three  years  of  the  closest  applica- 
tion to  business — determined  him 
to  seek  relaxation  in  travel.  He 
therefore  visited  various  parties 
throughout  the  country  with  whom  he  had  had  deal- 
ings during  the  previous  years,  and  then  extended 
his  trip  to  foreign  shores,  spending  several  months  in 
Europe.  On  his  return  from  his  European  trip  in 
1879,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island 
legislature,  serving  five  years  successively.  A  can- 
didate again  in  1888,  he  was  elected  and  appointed 
chairman  on  a  commission  to  revalue  the  property 
of  the  state  for  state  revenue,  a  labor  completed  in 
1893,  when  a  final  report  of  the  commission  was  laid 
before  the  legislature.  Mr.  Mason  is  a  member  of 
the  Universalist  church  society,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  its  board  of  trustees  for  many  years. 
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Since  1879  he  has  been  a  director  in  the  Roger 
Williams  national  bank,  and  since  its  organization 
in  1889  the  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  mortgage 
and  trust  company.  He  was  married  on  Nov.  30, 
1854,  to  Martha  Hatton,  daughter  of  Edward  and 
Elizabeth  Hatton,  of  Taunton,  Mass. 

HODGKINSON,  John,  actor,  was  born  at  Man- 
chester, Eng.,  in  1767,  the  son  of  an  innkeeper 
named  Readancraft.  He  deserted  the  tradesman  to 
whom  he  was  apprenticed,  went  upon  the  stage  as  a 
member  of  a  company  of  strollers,  and  soon  became 
an  actor  of  prominence.  He  came  to  America  in 
1793,  and  made  his  first  appearance  on  this  side  of 
the  sea  as  Belcour,  in  the  "  West  Indian,"  in  Phila- 
delphia in  September,  1793.     He  appeared  in  New 
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York  in  1793,  and  from  1794  until  1798  was  one  of 
the  managers  of  the  John  street  theatre  in  that  city. 
Later  he  acted  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  and  everywhere  became  a  favorite. 
His  private  life  was  stained  by  many  blemishes,  but 
he  was  an  actor  of  extraordinary  talent  and  versa- 
tility. "Hodgkinson,"  writes  John  Bernard,  who 
was  often  associated  with  him  professionally,  "was 
a  wonder.  In  the  whole  range  of  the  drama  there 
was  no  variety  of  character  he  could  not  perceive 
and  embodj-.  I  doubt  if  such  a  number  and  such 
greatness  of  requisites  were  ever  before  united  in 
one  mortal  man.  Nor  were  his  physical  powers 
inferior  to  his  mental.  He  was  tall  and  well_  propor- 
tioned, with  a  face  of  great  mobility  and  a  voice  upon 
whicli  his  passions  played  at  will."  He  died  of  yel- 
low fever,  near  Washington,  Sept.  13,  1805,  when 
he  was  only  thirty-eight  years  old. 

HOWE,  Henry,  historian,  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  11,  1816.  He  is  the  son  of  Gen. 
Hezekiah  Howe,  the  first  publisher  of  Webster's 
dictionary.  He  adopted  his  father's  profession,  and 
when  only  twenty-three  published  his  first  book, 
"Eminent  Mechanics"  (New  York,  1839).  The 
following  year  he  traveled  over  the  state  of  New 
York  with  John  W.  Barber,  collecting  materials  and 
making  drawings  for  "  Historical  Collections  of  New 
York  "  (New  York,  1841).  The  two 
afterward  issued  together  "Histor- 
ical Collections  of  New  Jersey" 
(New  York,  1843).  One  year  later 
Mr.  Howe  issued  "Historical  Col- 
lections of  Virginia"  (Charleston, 
S.  C.,1845).  In  1846,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  he  undertook  the  prepara- 
tion of  "Historical  Collections  of 
Ohio,"  and  on  the  back  of  his  old 
white  horse  Pomp,  he  traveled  over 
that  state,  visiting  every  county 
seat  and  settlement  of  importance, 
examining  records,  sketching  with 
his  pencil  objects  of  historical  in- 
terest, and  gathering  from  the  lips 
of  the  pioneers,  not  one  of  whom 
is  now  living,  valuable  material 
that  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost.  More  than  a  year  was  spent 
in  traveling  over  the  state,  and 
Historical  Collections "  were  pub- 
lished at  Cincinnati,  with  177  engravings,  mainly 
from  the  author's  drawings.  This  work  was  sold  by 
subscription,  and  had  the  largest  sale  of  any  sub- 
scription book  in  Ohio,  even  down  to  the  present 
day.  Mr.  Howe  removed  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  devoted  himself  to  compiling  and 
publishing  subscription  works.  In  1878  he  retired 
from  active  business  and  removed  to  his  native  city, 
but  returned  to  Ohio  in  1885  and  set  about  the  pre- 
paration of  a  new  edition  of  his  work  on  Ohio. 
After  six  years  of  arduous  labor,  in  which  he  was 
greatly  assisted  by  his  son,  Frank  Henry,  this  work 
was  completed:  "Historical  Collections  of  Ohio, 
Centennial  Edition"  (3  vols.,  Columbus,  O.,  1891). 
Aside  from  the  extraordinary  conditions  of  author- 
ship, the  work  is  a  most  remarkable  one,  contrasting 
the  Ohio  of  to-day  with  that  of  forty-five  years  ago. 
It  treats  of  every  feature  of  the  state  and  its  history, 
and  is  accepted  as  the  standard  authority  on  Ohio. 
The  eminent  historian  Bancroft  wrote  Mr.  Howe  on 
the  completion  of  his  work,  "I  take  you  as  my 
guide  through  Ohio."  The  Ohio  legislature  in  1889 
purchased  a  large  number  for  use  in  the  libraries  of 
the  state,  and  in  1893  enacted  a  law  to  provide  for 
its  use  in  the  common  schools.  Mr.  Howe  at  seven- 
ty-six years  of  age  is  associated  with  his  son  in  the 
subscription  publishing  business  in  Columbus,  O. 
He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  New  Jersey,  West 
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Virginia,  Ohio,  and  other  historical  societies.  In 
1889  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Otter- 
bein  university.  His  publications  include,  besides 
those  already  mentioned:  "The  Great  West "  (Cin- 
cinnati, 1851);  "Travels  and  Adventures  of  Cele- 
brated Travelers"  (1853);  "Life  and  Death  on  the 
Ocean"  (1855);  "  Adventures  and  Achievements  of 
Americans  "  (1858);  "  Our  Whole  Country  "  (3  vols., 
1861);  "  Times  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  West "  (1876); 
"Over  the  World  "  (Philadelphia,  1883).  Mr.  Howe 
has  also  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  "  Outline  History 
of  New  Haven  "  (1884),  and  "New  Haven  Elms  and 
Greens  "  (1885). 

JACOBUS,  Melancthon.  Williams,  was  born 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept.  19,  1816,  the  eldest  of  six 
children  of  Peter  and  Phebe  (Williams)  Jacobus. 
He  was  precocious  in  his  intelligence,  and  at  the  age 
of  eight  was  studying  at  the  Newark  academy  and 
grounding  himself  in  Latin  and  Greek.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  school  at  the  academy  in 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  His  parents  were  exceptionally 
characterized  by  piety,  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
surrounded  from  his  very  infancy  with  a  religions 
atmosphere,  so  that,  while  he  was  still  quite  young, 
being  brought  under  the  influence  of  revivals,  he 
became  impressed  with  religious  fervor,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  was  received  into  communion  in  the 
First  church  of  Newark.  In  September,  1831,  he 
entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Princeton  college. 
Parke  Godwin,  the  well-known  editor,  was  a  fellow- 
student.  Though  the  youngest  member  of  his  class, 
young  Jacobus  carried  off  its  highest  honors  in  each 
successive  year.  He  was  graduated  in  1834,  when 
the  trustees  elected  him  a  tutor;  but,  having  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  ministry,  he  declined  the  position. 
For  a  year  after  his  graduation  he  was  occupied  in 
his  father's  office  and  developed  extraordinary  busi- 
ness talent,  so  much  so  that  he  was  urged  to  relin- 
quish his  intentions  with  regard  to  the  ministry  and 
devote  himself  to  mercantile  pursuits;  his  father 
even  promised  him  a  partnership  in  his  manufactory 
if  he  would  do  so.  He,  however,  refused  all  such 
temptations,  and  in  the  fall  of  1835  entered  the  the- 
ological seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  At  the  end 
of  his  seminary  course  he  was  invited  to  remain  as 
tutor  in  Hebrew,  and  accepted  the  offer,  at  the  same 
time  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  Arabic  and 
Syriac.  In  1839  he  was  authorized  to  preach  the 
gospel  by  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
toward  the  end  of  that  year  he  was  called  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Here  he  remained  for  a  period  of  eleven 
years,  during  which  time  a  large  and  admiring  con- 
gregation was  attracted  by  his  preaching,  and  the 
church  advanced  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 
But  this  was  at  the  expense  of  his  health.  Besides 
his  pastorate  and  pulpit  labors,  Mr.  Jacobus  had  un- 
dertaken the  preparation  of  a  commentary  upon  the 
Gospels,  and  upon  completing  the  first  volume  of 
this  work  it  was  found  that  the  confinement  and  the 
exhaustion  of  the  task  had  so  impaired  his  constitu- 
tion that  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  take  a  for- 
eign tour  in  order  to  recuperate  himself.  He  ac- 
cordingly traveled  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
through  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  returning  by  way 
of  Constantinople  and  Greece.  During  his  absence 
the  chair  of  oriental  and  biblical  literature  in  the 
Western  theological  seminary,  in  Allegheny  City, 
Pa. ,  became  vacant,  and  the  attention  of  the  directors 
being  attracted  to  his  rising  fame  both  as  a  preacher 
and  commentator,  he  was  nominated  for  the  position 
and  elected  to  this  professorship  by  the  general 
assembly  in  May,  1851.  He  accepted  the  position 
and  resigned  his  pastorate  in  Brooklyn,  beginning 
his  new  duties  early  in  the  year  1853.  He  became 
exceedingly  popular  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and 
whenever  he  preached  was  listened  to  with  delight. 
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He  was  equally  successful  in  his  work  as  a  professor, 
and  became  a  favorite  not  only  with  the  students 
and  elders,  but  with  his  brethren  in  the  ministry. 
The  first  portion  of  his  commentary  on  the  sacred 
scriptures  was  a  volume  on  Matthew.  This  was 
rapidly  followed  by  volumes  on  Mark  and  Luke,  on 
the  gospel  of  John,  and  by  his  commentary  on  Acts 
and  his  two  volumes  on  Genesis.  These  scholarly 
works  have  taken  their  place  as  standard  authorities 
in  the  church;  some  of  them  have  been  republished 
in  England  and  Scotland.  In  1853  and  1854  Dr. 
Jacobus  entered  into  the  controversy,  which  was 
then  at  its  height,  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  the 
Romish  church.  Such  was  the  ready  learning  and 
skill  in  argument  of  Dr.  Jacobus  that  in  this  battle 
public  opinion  did  not  hesitate  to  award  him  the  vic- 
tory. In  1857  he  published  his  "Address  to  the 
Churches,"  which  produced  a  profound  effect.  The 
fertility  of  his  mind  was  quite  as  remarkable  as  his 
versatility  and  the  rapidity  of  his  intellectual  opera- 
tions. He  was  extremely  fluent  and  felicitous  in 
speech;  and  while  in  his  study  and  lecture-room  he 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  mere  scholar,  in  the 
pulpit  he  would  have  been  considered  only  as  a 
preacher.  Though  in  the  social  circle  he  seemed  a 
man  devoted  to  society,  and  on  the  platform  a  pop- 
ular speaker,  he  passed  from  one  to  the  other  of 
these  diverse  spheres  with  perfect  ease  and  natural- 
ness and  was  alike  distinguished  in  them  all.  At  the 
time  of  the  reunion  between  the  different  bodies  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  he  was  moderator  of  the 
old  school  assembly,  and  distinguished  himself  at  all 
the  meetings  of  the  general  assembly  in  1869  and 
1870.  His  last  sermon  was  delivered  in  the  Second 
church  of  Steuben ville,  O.,  three  weeks  before  his 
death.  Dr.  Jacobus  died  in  Allegheny  City,  Pa., 
Oct.  38,  1876. 

WOOD,  Thomas  Waterman,  artist,  was  born 
in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  1823,  the  son  of  a  New  Eng- 
lander,  who  entertained  the  Puritan  ideas  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  could  but  little  sympathize  with  the 
refined  genius  and  ai'tistic  talent  of  the  son,  whose 
ambitions  in  the  direction  of  art  he  discountenanced, 
having  no  appreciation  of  the  ideal,  as  he  had  been 
raised  altogether  in  a  material  atmosphere.  Young 
Wood  received  a  very  good  ordi- 
nary education  in  the  district 
schools  and  academy  of  his  native 
village.  His  artistictalent  was  first 
inflamed  during  his  school  days 
by  a  painter  of  portraits,  who  had 
much  dash  and  facility  with  his 
brush,  and  visited  Montpelier  at 
this  period,  and  with  whom  he  be- 
came acquainted.  Prom  that  time 
forward  every  moment  that  he 
could  call  his  own  was  devoted  to 
sketching  and  painting.  Notwith- 
standing the  obstacles  and  discour- 
agements that  were  thrown  in  his 
way,  he  overcame  them  all,  sur- 
mounted every  difficulty,  and, 
through  the  kindness  of  an  imcle 
who  resided  in  Boston,  was  en- 
abled to  devote  his  winters  to  the 
study  of  art  in  that  city.  In  1852 
he  went  to  New  York  city,  and  while  there  his 
small  portrait  sketches  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Derbyshire,  the  queen's  printer  in  Quebec. 
Through  the  influence  of  this  gentleman  he  obtained 
orders  to  paint  the  portraits  of  several  English  no- 
blemen, which  advanced  him  many  rounds  in  the 
ladder  of  fame.  In  1856  he  passed  the  winter  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  was  engaged  painting 
portraits  of  many  distinguished  persons.  Subse- 
quently he  spent  two  years  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  where 
his  first  genre  picture  was  painted,  viz.,  "The  Balti- 


more News  Vender."  It  was  hung  in  the  Academy 
of  design.  New  York  city,  and  was  the  outcome 
of  an  expensive  lawsuit  between  two  distinguished 
men,  who  each  claimed  the  rightful  ownership  of 
the  picture.  In  1859  he  went  abroad  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  art,  and  spent  a  profitable  year  in  London, 
Paris,  Rome  and  Florence.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war  he  was  sojourning  in  the  South,  and 
while  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  painted  his  celebrated 
"Triplicate,"  which  depicted  the  negro's  participa- 
tion in  the  war,  and  his  transition  from  slavery  to 


freedom.  This  was  purchased  by  Charles  S.  Smith, 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  commerce.  New  York 
city,  and  by  him  afterward  presented  to  the  Metro- 
politan museum  of  art.  In  1866  he  permanently 
took  up  his  residence  in  New  York,  since  which 
time  the  tide  of  his  success  has  been  of  the  kind  that 
leads  on  to  fame  and  fortune.  He  at  once  won  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-artists,  and  in 
1871  was  elected  an  academician;  for  nine  years  was 
president  of  the  American  Water-Color  society,  and 
was  vice-president  of  the  National  academy  from 
1879  to  1891,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  president's 
chair,  where  he  is  said  to  use  a  beneficent  influence. 
The  new  rulings  under  his  administration  are  anx- 
iously awaited  by  the  public,  who  look  for  great 
changes  and  new  departures.  His  exceeding  kind- 
ness to  and  consideration  for  young  and  rising  artists 
is  well  known,  gratefully  felt  by  them,  and  by  him 
gracefully  shown.  He  is  progressive  in  his  ideas 
and  has  little  sympathy  with  old  fogies.  Mr.  Wood 
has  a  beautiful  summer  home,  Atherwood,  near  the 
place  of  his  birth.  Here  he  has  erected  a  picturesque 
studio,  an  engraving  of  which  accompanies  this 
sketch,  and  is  from  the  pencil  of  the  owner.  Besides 
his  connection  with  the  academy  he  is  also  president 
of  the  Aldine,  Publishers'  and  Artists'  clubs. 

BALLABD,  Addison,  clergyman  and  educat- 
or, was  bom  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  Oct.  18,  1822. 
He  prepared  for  college  there  and  at  Bennington, 
Vt. ,  was  graduated  with  the  first  honor  from  Williams 
College  in  1842,  and  taught  for  a  year  each  at  Had- 
ley,  Mass.,  at  his  alma  mater,  and  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  Entering  the  Congregational  ministry,  he  la- 
bored for  a  time  in  the  Grand  River  valley,  Mich. 
From  1847  to  1854  he  was  professor  of  Latin  and 
mathematics  in  the  Ohio  university,  at  Athens,  and 
then  took  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  at 
Williams  college.  Leaving  this  post  in  1855,  against 
the  earnest  wishes  of  President  Hopkins  and  the  stu- 
dents, he  became  professor  of  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy  and  astronomy  in  Marietta  college,  Ohio. 
He  was  pastor  at  Williamstown,  Mass.,  1857-65,  and 
in  Detroit  1866-72;  during  this  time  he  declined  the 
chair  of  moral  philosophy  at  Marietta  college.    In 
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1874  he  accepted  the  newly  founded  Douglass  pro- 
fessorship of  Christian  Greek  and  Latin  in  Lafayette 
college,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  was  transferred  in  1876  to 
that  of  moral  philosophy,  to  which  rhetoric  was 
added;  he  has  also  given  instruction  in  political 
economy,  "Butler's  Analogy,"  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity, and  the  U.  S.  constitution.  Within  the  last 
twelve  years  he  has  raised  over  $60,000  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  college.  In  1890  he  published  "  Ar- 
rows; or,  The  True  Method  in  Teaching  and  Study, " 
and  is  author  of  the  ' '  Introduction  to  Di\  March's 
Eusehius'  Ecclesiastical  History."  His  lecture  on 
"  The  Release  of  Faith,"  given  in  1885,  before  the 
American  institute  of  Christian  philosophy,  and  pub- 
lished in  "Christian  Thought,"  brought  to  him 
honorary  membership  in  the  London  society  of 
science,  letters  and  art. 

CATIilN,  Isaac  Swartwood,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1835.  His  paternal  an- 
cestor was  Thomas  Catlin,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
(1645),  whose  descendants  after- 
ward settled  in  New  Haven  and 
became  prominent  in  the  affairs 
of  that  colony;  Nathan,  the 
grandfather  of  Isaac,  served 
with  the  Connecticut  troops  in 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
afterward  removed  to  Deckei'- 
town,  N.  J.,  where  he  married 
a  Miss  Decker,  daughter  of 
the  founder  of  that  town. 
His  maternal  ancestor,  Capt. 
Brodhead,  commanded  the 
British  forces,  which,  in  1674, 
captured  New  Amsterdam 
from  the  Dutch.  Isaac  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at 
Oswego  academy,  and  spent 
one  year  in  college  at  Geneva. 
He  removed  to  New  York 
city  in  1856  and  studied  law 
with  Joshua  Coit,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1857.  He  returned  to  Oswego  in  1859,  and  formed 
a  partnership  with  B.  P.  Tracy,  subsequently  secre- 
tary of  the  navy  under  President  Harrison.  He  was 
elected  mayor  of  Oswego  in  1860,  continuing  in  office 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  On  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  President  Lincoln's  proclama- 
tion, Apr.  17,  1861,  he  enrolled  a  full  company  of 
volunteers,  which  was  probably  the  first  company 
organized  for  the  war  (this  formed  a  part  of  the  3d 
regiment  N.  Y.  vols.);  he  was  elected  and  commis- 
sioned captain.  After  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel,  in 
which  he  participated,  his  regiment  was  assigned  to 
duty  at  Fort  McHenry.  He  resigned  in  March, 
1862,  and  assisted  Col.  B.  F.  Tracy  in  organizing 
the  109th  and  137th  regiments.  Col.  Tracy  was  as- 
signed to  the  second  senatorial  regimental  district, 
and  Capt.  Catlin  was  made  adjutant  of  the  post.  He 
was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  109th  in 
August,  1863.  He  took  part  with  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  in  the  several  campaigns,  and  was  conspic- 
uous for  his  bravery  and  gallant  behavior  on  the 
field.  On  July  30,  1864,  while  commanding  a  pro- 
visional brigade  of  three  regiments  at  the  battle  be- 
fore Petersburg,  at  the  explosion  of  the  crater,  he 
lost  his  right  leg  and  received  other  severe  wounds. 
As  soon  as  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  walk  with 
crutches,  the  secretary  of  war  assigned  him  to  duty 
as  president  of  a  court  martial  and  military  commis- 
sioner at  "Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  served  with 
the  rank  of  brevet  major-general  until  mustered  out 
July  4,  1865.  In  July,  1867,  by  reason  of  the  sever- 
it;^  of  his  wounds.  Gen.  Catlin  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived a  position  in  the  regular  army,  and  was  retired 
as  colonel  of  infantry  in  May,  1870.    For  gallant  and 


meritorious  service  at  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness, 
Petersburg,  and  during  the  war,  he  received  brevets 
of  major,  lieutenant,  colonel,  brigadier-general  and 
major-general.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  law,  and  in  1866  was  elected  district 
attorney  of  Tioga  county,  N.  Y.,  receiving  the  largest 
majority  ever  given  in  that  county.  In  1870  he  was 
appointed  assistant  U.  S.  district  attorney,  continuing 
for  two  years;  he  then  formed  a  co-partnersiiip  with 
Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  In  18'74  he  was  nominated  for  district 
attorney  of  Kings  county  against  Gen.  Philip  S. 
Cook,  but  subsequently  retired  in  his  favor.  In 
1877,  against  his  own  protest,  he  was  nominated  by 
acclamation,  and  elected  by  3,000  majority.  He  was 
nominated  in  1880  by  acclamation,  overcame  a  nor- 
mal opposing  majority  of  9,600,  and  was  elected  by 
11,000  majority.  '  He  declined  a  third  term,  which 
was  offered  him.  In  1885  he  was  nominated  by  the 
county  convention,  by  acclamation,  for  surrogate, 
which  he  declined;  two  days  after  this  he  was  nom- 
inated for  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  but  was  defeated  in 
consequence  of  the  nomination  of  an  independent 
candidate  who  received  about  13,000  votes.  Gen.  Cat- 
lin receiving  37,000.  Early  in  1887  he  withdrew 
from  active  politics,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  large  law  practice.  In  1888  and 
1893  he  entered  heartily  into  the  presidential  con- 
test in  the  interest  of  Grover  Cleveland,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1889  in  the  interest  of  Alfred  C.  Chapin  for  mayor 
of  Brooklyn.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  has  steadily  and  persist- 
ently refused  any  further  political  preferment. 

BRYANT,  John  H.,  capitalist,  railroad  con- 
structor and  president,  was  born  March  17,  1840,  on 
shipboard,  his  parents  being  on  their  way  from  Ireland 
to  the  United  States.  His  ancestors  sprung  from  a 
fighting  race,  and  traced  their  lineage  back  to  Brian 
Borhu,  the  greatest  ting,  warrior,  and  leader  of  men 
that  ever  ruled  Ulster,  hence  young  Bryant's  parents 
held  a  high  place  among  the  yeomanry  of  Ireland. 
At  the  tender  age  of  thirteen  he  lost  his  father,  and 
thenceforth  the  world  was  before  him  in  which  to  bat- 
tle for  education,  wealth,  fame,  and  to  carve  out  for 
himself  an  honored  name.  To  accomplish  this  he 
determined  to  teach  himself  to 
be  independent  through  labor, 
to  pursue  business  on  his  own 
account,  to  be  self-reliant,  to  act 
upon  his  own  responsibility, 
and  take  the  consequences, 
and  to  learn  above  all  things  to 
be  faithful  to  his  family  and 
friends,  and  follow  the  maxims 
that  had  given  such  honor  to 
his  race.  His  life  has  been  one 
of  stern  reality,  with  tinges  of 
romance  and  adventure.  While 
quite  a  small  boy  he  was  wont 
to  carry  water  to  the  laborers 
constructing  a  railroad.  In 
after  years  he  rode  over  that 
road  in  his  own  private  car 
as  one  of  its  owners.  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  full  of 
spirit  and  adventure,  young  Bryant  set  out  for  the 
great  West,  but  on  the  way  worked  for  a  while 
on  the  Black  river  and  Utica  railroad.  From 
there  he  went  to  Yp.silanti,  Mich.,  and  secured  em- 
ployment in  the  grocery  store  of  a  Mr.  Simpson. 
While  thus  occupied  in  1859  the  Pike's  Peak  gold 
fever  broke  out,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  reach 
the  gold  fields.  Many  of  the  miners  now  (1893) 
living  may  remember  the  fair-haired  boy  who  took 
his  turn  in  standing  guard  in  camp,  sang  his  Song 
and  told  his  story  with  the  best  of  them.     The  Pike's 
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Peak  "gold  rage"  proved  disastrous  to  all,  and 
young  Bryant  went  to  Saginaw,  where  he  secured 
employment  with  a  large  firm  of  timber  and  lumber 
operators.  On  the  passage  from  Ypsilanti  to  Sag- 
inaw, on  the  steamer  Forest  Queen,  Bryant  jumped 
overboard  and  rescued  a  young  lady  from  a  watery 
grave.  In  accomplishing  this  heroic  feat  he  nearly 
lost  his  own  life.  The  passengers  who  witnessed  the 
gallant  act  presented  him  with  a  diamond  cluster  pin, 
as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  bravery. 
About  this  time  (1861)  the  war  of  the  rebellion  broke 
out.  Yoimg  Bryant  was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer, 
and,  joining  a  company,  went  into  the  camp  of  in- 
struction at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  but  these  troops  were 
not  taken,  the  government  having  more  than  it  then 
needed.  Nothing  daunted  he  set  out  for  Washing- 
ton, where  he  volunteered  in  a  company  then  under 
marching  orders  for  the  Peninsula,  and  was  with 
Gen.  Heintzelman  at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg, 
where  he  was  wounded  and  "sent  to  the  rear," 
spending  a  long  time  in  the  hospital  at  Hampton. 
Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Bryant  went 
to  the  West  Indies  in  his  own  sailing  vessel  as  super- 
cargo. Near  his  vessel  was  a  steamer,  from  which 
a  child  fell  overboard.  Mr.  Brjrant  saw  the  dire 
mishap,  and  was  overboard  in  an  instant,  and  saved 
the  child.  Its  parents,  who  resided  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Mersey,  presented  him  with  a  costly  gold 
watch  and  chain,  with  appropriate  inscriptions 
thereon,  as  a  memento  of  the  gallant  act.  After  the 
war  he  went  to  Richmond,  Va.,  and  became  promi- 
nent in  business  and  political  circles.  He  established 
the  first  and  only  sumach  factory  in  that  city,  one 
in  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  a  third  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
He  also  operated  the  Black  Heath  coal  mines  in 
Chesterfield  county,  with  about  250  men  on  the  pay- 
roll. At  the  same  time  he  became  the  proprietor  of 
the  Richmond  "  Daily  Inquirer,"  established  in  1804 
by  "Father"  Thomas  Ritchie,  and  conducted  in  the 
interest  of  the  Grant- Walker  movement.  Upon  the 
induction  of  Col.  Walker  into  the  office  of  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  state,  Mr.  Bryant  became  a  member  of 
the  governor's  staff  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He 
afterward  disposed  of  his  interests  in  Richmond, 
and  entered  into  railway  construction,  the  Meherren 
Valley  railroad  of  North  Carolina  being  the  first. 
Seeking  a  wider  field  for  his  operations  he  removed 
to  New  York  city,  and  became  identified  with  many 
industries  and  corporations,  notably  the  Seattle  coal 
and  iron  company,  Washington,  of  which  he  was 
made  president,  also  the  Seattle,  Lake  Shore  and 
Eastern  railroad,  crossing  Washington,  and  of  which 
he  was  vice-president  until  its  absorption  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad.  In  connection  with  John 
D.  Rockefeller  and  others  he  built  the  Lake  Wasii- 
ington  belt  line  railroad,  and  is  the  vice-president 
of  the  corporation.  He  was  the  promoter  of  the 
American  type  foundry  trust  of  Loudon  and  New 
York,  of  which  Mr.  Morrison  of  London  is  president. 
The  Anglo-American  coal,  iron  and  steel  company, 
limited,  is  another  large  corporation  with  which  Col. 
Bryant  is  identified  as  one  of  the  four  members  of 
the  American  advisory  board,  the  other  three  being 
8.  B.  Elkins,  secretary  of  war,  Logan  H.  Roots  of 
Arkansas,  and  T.  O.  French  of  New  York  city.  In 
connection  with  H.  I.  Kimball,  Prof.  Edward  Hull, 
C.  P.  Richai'dson,  Logan  H.  Roots  and  others,  he 
founded  the  town  of  Kimball,  Tenn.,  but  owing  to 
the  failure  of  Baring  Brothers  in  London  the  project 
was  temporarily  abandoned.  Mr.  Bryant  was  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  state  convention,  which 
nominated  Gilbert  C.  Walker  for  governor,  the  op- 
posing candidate  being  Henry  H.  Wells;  of  the 
convention  which  nominated  Joseph  V.  Johnson 
for  congress,  and  also  of  the  convention  which  nomi- 
nated George  D.  Weise.  Mr.  Bryant  numbered 
among  his  personal  and  political  friends  and  guests 


such  men  as  Samuel  J.  Randall,  George  E.  Pendle- 
ton, and  hosts  of  others. 

WILIiEY,  John  Heston,  clergyman,  was  born 
in  St.  Michaels,  Md.,  Oct.  26,  1854.  His  father  was 
of  an  old  English  family,  and  his  mother  was  of 
Scotch  parentage.  He  was  graduated  from  the  acad- 
emy of  his  native  town  in  1873,  having  taken  the  full 
course,  and  enjoying  at  the  same  time  the  advantage 
of  a  personal  tutor.  In  1875  he  entered  Drew  The- 
ological sfeminary  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  which  institu- 
tion afterward  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  divinity.  On  graduating  from  Drew  he 
joined  the  Wilmington  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  and  was  sent  to  Townsend,  Del. 
After  a  most  successful  pastorate  here,  during  which 
the  membership  of  the  church  was  increased  four- 
fold, he  was  appointed  to  Snow  Hill,  the  county 
seat  of  Worcester  county,  Md.  The  church  was  in 
debt,  and  was  disorganized,  and  there  was  talk  of 
selling  the  property.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  young 
pastor  was  soon  communicated  to  the  people,  the 
debt  was  paid,  a  new  church  building  erected,  and 
conference  entertained  at  the  conclusion  of  his  third 
year.  His  next  appointment  was  Delaware  City, 
where  he  spent  two  years  in  rebuilding  the  church, 
and  holding  revival  services 
that  more  than  doubled  the 
strength  of  the  church  member- 
ship. In  1887,  after  declining 
a  call  to  New  England,  he  was 
sent  to  Milford,  Del.,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important 
churches  in  the  conference. 
From  Milford  he  went  to  Ches- 
tertown,  and  at  the  end  of  seven 
months  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  University  ave- 
nue church  of  Syracuse.  His 
reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator 
has  been  fully  sustained  in  this 
intellectual  centre,  and  he  is 
regarded  as  a  valuable  acces- 
sion to  the  pulpits  of  the  city. 
Dr.  Willey  is  a  graduate  of  Il- 
linois Wesleyan  university,  re- 
ceiving from  that  institution 
the  bachelor's  degree ;  and  Syracuse  university, 
in  1888,  after  a  two-years'  post-graduate  course, 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  He  is  at 
present  arranging  for  a  special  course  in  Germany 
in  history.  In  addition  to  his  pulpit  work  he  has 
given  much  time  to  the  platform.  He  has  been  a 
frequent  writer  for  the  press,  besides  having  pub- 
lished several  works  on  special  subjects:  "Footprints 
of  God  in  the  Classroom"  (1888).  "Locating  the 
Responsibility"  (1890);  "The  Keystone  of  Knowl- 
edge" (1893);  In  1892  he  married  Ella  M.  Stickney, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Leander  Stickney,  of  Albany. 
Mrs.  Willey  is  widely  known  as  the  associate 
founder,  with  her  mother,  of  the  Stickney  home 
for  Indians,  located  in  Washington,  and  for  her 
large  gifts  to  the  New  Orleans  medical  college. 
Their  union  has  been  blessed  by  the  birth  of  one 
child,  a  daughter.  , 

RIPLEY,  James  "Wolfe,  U.  S.  A.,  was  born  at 
Windham,  Conn.,  Dec.  10, 1794.  He  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1814 ;  was  assigned  to  the  artillery, 
and  saw  his  first  service  at  Sacket's  Harbor.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  Seminole  war;  was  a  commissioner 
to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  Florida  reservations  in 
1823-24;  gained  a  captaincy  in  1825,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Charleston  when  the  state  threatened  to  se- 
cede from  the  Union  in  1832-33.  He  was  made  a 
major  in  1838,  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  1854,  after 
having  charge  of  tlie  armory  at  Springfield,  Mass. ,  for 
thirteen  years;  member  of  the  ordnance  board  from 
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June,  1847;  chief  of  ordnance  in  the  department  of 
the  Pacific  1857-59;  colonel  and  brigadier-general  in 
1861,  and  chief  of  ordnance  to  the  army  until  retired 
from  active  service  in  1863.  In  1860  he  was  sent  on 
special  duty  to  Japan,  and  in  1865  was  brevetted 
major-general.  Prom  1863  he  had  honorary  em- 
ployment as  inspector  of  fortifications  on  the  coast 
of  New  England.  He  died  at  Hartford  March  16, 
1870. 

BACHE,  Alexander  Dallas,  professor  of  nat- 
ural philosophy  and  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  from  1838  to  1841,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia July  19,  1806.  Richard  Bache,  his  father, 
a  native  of  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  came  to  America  in 
1752,  and  married  Sarah,  the  only  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin Prauklin,  Oct.  3,  1767.  He  was  secretary, 
comptroller  and  registrar-general  in  1775-76,  and 
succeeded  Franklin  as  postmaster-general  from  1776 
to  1782.  Sarah  Bache,  his  mother,  was  chief  of  a 
band  of  more  than  two  thousand  women  who  made 
clothing  for  the  patriot  army  during  the  revolution. 
The  son  obtained  his  preparatory  education  at  a 
classical  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  graduated 
in  1825  from  the  U.  S.  military  academy  at  the  head 
of  his  class,  though  he  was  the  youngest  member. 
For  one  year  he  was  assistant  professor  of  engineer- 
ing at  this  institution,  and  then 
served  as  assistant  engineer  in  the 
construction  of  Fort  Adams  at 
Newport,  R.  I.  Returning  to  Phil- 
adelphia in  1838,  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry  in  the  university,  and 
filled  that  chair  thirteen  years. 
Early  in  life  he  became  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Franklin  in- 
stitute, and  a  frequent  contributor 
to  its  ' '  Journal. "  He  won  distinc- 
tion for  investigations  with  regard 
to  the  bursting  of  steam  boilers, 
and  for  valuable  researches  in 
physics  and  chemistry.  Being 
elected  the  first  president  of  Gir- 
ard  college,  he  went  to  Europe 
to  study  the  systems  of  education 
in  use  there,  and  upon  his  return 
made  a  report  of  his  investigations  to  the  trustees. 
In  consequence  of  some  delay  in  the  adjustment  of 
its  funds,  the  college  was  not  put  into  active  opera- 
tion, and  Prof.  Bache  was  elected  principal  of  the 
Philadelphia  high  -  school.  Subsequently  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  for 
two  years.  As  an  active  member  of  the  American 
philosophical  society  he  directed  a  magnetical  and 
meteorological  observatory  in  Philadelphia,  which 
was  largely  supported  by  this  society.  From  1843 
to  1867  Prof.  Bache  was  superintendent  of  the  U.  S. 
coast  survey.  He  introduced  improved  plans  for 
extending  its  operations,  and  demonstrated  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  survey.  In  the  accomplishment  of 
this  work  he  received  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  leading  scientific  societies  of  the  country. 
He  assisted  the  naval  and  military  forces  during  the 
civil  war  by  placing  the  resources  of  the  survey  at 
their  command,  and  in  1863  was  chief  engineer  for 
devising  and  constructing  the  defences  of  Philadel- 
phia. Prof.  Bache  was  one  of  the  incorporatoi's  of 
the  Smithsonian  institute  in' 1846;  was  active  in 
shaping  its  policy,  and  a  member  of  its  board  of 
managers  until  his  death.  He  was  vice-president  of 
the  U.  S.  Sanitary  commission  during  the  civil  war, 
served  as  president  of  the  American  philosophical 
society,  and  of  the  American  philosophical  associa- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  science.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  the  National  academy  of  sciences, 
and  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  society 
of  London,  the  Royal  academy  of  Turin,  the  Impe- 
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rial  geographical  society  of  Vienna,  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  France,  and  received  several  medals  for  his 
achievements  in  the  field  of  science.  The  degree  of 
LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University 
of  New  York  in  1836,  by  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1837,  and  by  Harvard  in  1851.  Prof. 
Bache  published  about  200  papers  on  physics, 
chemistry  and  engineering.  His  "Observations  at 
the  Magnetic  and  Meteorological  Observatory  at 
Girard  College,"  in  three  volumes,  appeared  in 
1840-47.  By  will  he  left  $42,000  in  trust  to  the  Na- 
tional academy  of  sciences,  the  income  of  which  is 
to  be  devoted  to  physical  research.  Joseph  Henry 
published  a  memoir  of  Prof.  Bache  in  the  Smithson- 
ian report  for  1870.  He  married  Nancy  Clarke  Fow- 
ler, of  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1839,  and  died  in  that 
city  Feb.  17,  1867. 

CUBTIN,  Constans,  physician,  was  born  in 
Dysart,  county  Clare,  Ireland,  in  1783.  He  was  the 
great-grandson  of  Augustine  and  Anna  McDonough, 
grandson  of  Roland  and  Ellen  O'Laoghlin  Cui^in, 
and  son  of  Austin  and  Mary  O'Laoghlin  Curtin. 
His  mother  was  an  aunt  of  Sir  Michael  O'Laoghlin, 
baronet.  After  obtaining  his  preparatory  education 
at  Ennis,  he  attended  Surgeons'  hall,  Dublin,  and 
upon  graduation  received  a  commission  as  surgeon 
in  the  Royal  navy.  He  came  to  America  in  1807. 
To  become  more  proficient  in  the  science  of  medicine 
of  the  new  world  he  spent  two  years  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  under  the  instruction  of  such  distin- 
guished physicians  as  Drs.  Benjamin  Rush  and  Casper 
Wister,  receiving  his  medical  degree  from  that  institu- 
tion in  1809.     He  then  settled,  in  Bellefonte,  Pa., 
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where  he  successfully  practiced  his  profession  for 
over  a  third  of  a  century.  He  was  surgeon  to  a 
regiment  of  drafted  militia  from  Centre,  Mifflin,  and 
Huntingdon  counties  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was 
also  appointed  surgeon  to  the  state  militia  by  Gov. 
Wolf  in  1830.  Dr.  Curtin  was  married  to  Mary  Anne 
Kinne,  whose  ancestors  for  six  generations  lived  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Her  grandfather, 
Rev.  Aaron  Kinne,  was  chaplain  at  Fort  Griswold, 
Conn.,  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  to  the  British, 
Sept.  6, 1781.  Dr.  Curtin  was  a  brother  of  Roland, 
whose  son,  Andrew  Gregg  Curtin,  was  the  great 
' '  war  governor  of  Pennsylvania. "  He  died  in  Belle- 
fonte Apr.  10,  1842. 

CURTIN,  Boland  Gideon,  physician  and  lec- 
turer, was  born  in  Bellefonte,  Centre  county.  Pa., 
Oct.  39,  1839,  son  of  Dr.  Constans  Curtin.  Through 
his  mother,  Mary  Anne  Kinne,  Dr.  Curtin  descended 
from  the  early  settlers  of  NewEngland.  He  was  named 
for  his  uncle,  Roland  Curtin,  father  of  the  "war  gov- 
ernor "  of  the  state,  was  educated  at  home,  at  public 
schools  and  Bellefonte  academy,  and  at  sixteen  he 
entered  the  scientific  department  of  Williston  semi- 
nary, Ea.sthampton,  Mass.,  graduating  in  1859.  For 
a  time  he  then  devoted  himself  to  mercantile  pur- 
suits, being  engaged  in  the  iron  business  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  naval  storekeeper,  and  held  the  position 
from  1862  to  1866,  when  he  resigned,  and  the  same 
year  he  was  graduated  from  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     After  eighteen 
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months'  service  as  resident  physician  in  the  Philadel- 
phia hospital,  he  spent  a  year  in  Europe,  visiting  the 
principal  hospitals  of  Great  Britain  and  the  conti- 
nent, and  on  his  return  to  America,  joined  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  assistant  U.  S. 
geologist  to  Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden.  In  1869  he  settled 
permanently  in  Philadelphia 
and  began  the  practice  of  med- 
icine, which  he  has  since  con- 
tinued with  increased  success. 
In  1871-72  he  was  professor  of 
geology  and  mineralogy  in  the 
Wagner  Free  institute,  and  later 
professor  of  geology  in  George's 
institute;  from  1871-82,  assist- 
ant physician  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Lying-in  charity;  from 
1872-82,  chief  of  the  medical 
dispensary  of  the  hospital  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (of 
which  he  has  been  visiting  phy- 
sician since  1879),  and  in  1875  be- 
came assistant  to  the  professor  of 
clinical  medicine  in  the  univer- 
sity itself.  In  1876  he  was  assist- 
ant medical  director  of  the  Cen- 
tennial exposition,  and  from 
that  year  until  1882  was  physician  of  the  throat  and 
chest  department  of  the  Howard  hospital.  He  has 
also  been  visiting  physician  to  the  Philadelphia 
Presbyterian  and  Maternity  hospitals  (the  last  for 
seven  years),  and  since  1877  has  lectured  on  physical 
diagnosis  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1870  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  that  uni- 
versity and  also  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  from 
Lafayette  college  in  1882.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Obstetrical  and  Pathological  societies  of  Philadel- 
phia, having  been  treasurer  of  the  last  in  1879-80; 
of  the  Academy  of  sciences,  and  of  the  Philadelphia 
county  and  state  medical  societies;  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  climatological  society  in  1886, 
its  president  in  1892-93,  and  has  served  on  its  board 
of  council  since  1887.  In  that  year  he  was  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  International  medical  con- 
gress, and  from  1884  has  been  a  fellow  of  the  College 
of  physicians.  Prom  an  extensive  general  and  con- 
sulting practice  he  has  found  time  for  but  few  con- 
tributions to  medical  literature,  but  is  the  author  of 
papers  on  "Sulphuric  Acid  as  a  Prophylactic  in 
Cholera,"  "Nervous  Shock  as  a  Cause  of  Pernicious 
Anaemia,"  "Rocky  Mountain  Fever,"  "The  Influ- 
ence of  Sea  Air  in  Syphilitic  Phthisis,"  "  Climate  as 
an  Etiological  Factor  in  Graves's  Disease, "  "  Influence 
of  Climate  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Hemoptysis  in 
Chronic  Lung  Disease,"  "Catarrhal  Pancreatitis," 
"  Herpes  Zoster  as  a  Cause  of  Pleurisy  and  Peritoni- 
tis,"-one  article  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Watson  on 
the  "Epidemic  of  Influenza,  1889-92,"  "The  Pre- 
vention and  Diagnosis  of  Asiatic  Cholera,"  "Oil  of 
Sandal  Wood  as  a  Remedy  for  Cough,"  "'Treatment 
of  the  After  Results  of  Pleurisy," and  "Entrance 
Treatment  of  Carcinoma  of  Stomach;"  address  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  clinic  room  at  the  Philadel- 
phia hospital,  1892,  and  an  article  for  Keating's 
"Cyclopedia  of  Diseases  of  Children"  on  "Relapsing 
Fever. "  He  is  ex-president  of  the  Alumni  associa- 
tion of  the  auxiliary  faculty  of  medicine  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  a  member  of  Post  2  of 
the  G.  A.  R.,  a  past  master  Mason,  a  Knight  Tem- 
plar, and  has  taken  the  thirty-second  degree  in  the 
Scottish  Rite.  Dr.  Curtin  takes  an  active  interest 
in.matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  city  and 
the  commonwealth  ;  is  a  member  of  Fairmount  Park 
art  association,  and  of  the  Historical  society  of  the 
state.  In  1882  he  married  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Julia 
Robinson,  born  Taylor,  daughter  of  the  late  Edwin 
Taylor,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 


NEWMAN,  William  Truslow,  judge  of  the 
U.  S.  district  court  of  Georgia,  was  born  in  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  June  23,  1843.  His  ancestors  on  both 
sides  came  to  Tennessee  early  in  the  century;  on  his 
father's  side  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
on  his  mother's  side  from  Virginia.  His  education 
was  academic,  and  interrupted  by  the  war.  He  was 
seventeen  when  the  war  began,  and  entering  the 
service  as  a  sergeant  of  cavalry,  he  became  lieuten- 
ant in  1862;  fighting,  with  the  exception  of  the  time 
during  which  he  was  wounded  and  in  prison  in 

1863,  until  he  was  disabled  by  the  loss  of  his  arm  in 

1864.  Though  but  a  youth,  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  gallant  manner  in  which  he  led  his  com- 
mand. He  shared  in  the  cavalry  fights  of  the  West- 
ern army,  and  was  wounded  severely  in  the  leg,  and 
captured  at, Somerset,  Ky.,  in  1863,  in  an  encounter 
between  Gen.  Woodford,  since  a  congressman,  and 
Gen.  Pegram,  who  was  killed  afterward  in  front  of 
Richmond,  the  day  after  his  marriage.  Lieut.  New- 
man rejoined  the  army  the  day  of  the  evacuation  of 
Knoxville,  1864.  After  the  war  he  located  in  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.,  where  he  read  law  with  John  L.  Hopkins,  a 
distinguished  lawyer  and  jurist  of  that  city,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866.  He  was  president  of 
the  Young  Men's  Democratic  club  in  1870,  and  in 
1871  was  elected  city  attorney  for  Atlanta.  Dur- 
ing this  year  he  was  married,  in 

Knoxville,  to  Fannie  Percy, 
daughter  of  Judge  Alexander, 
a  model  citizen  of  much  influ- 
ence in  Tennessee.  Mrs.  New- 
man's mother,  Margaret  Mc- 
Clung,  was  a  member  of  a  noted 
family  of  East  Tennessee.  He 
seiTcd  as  city  attorney  of  Atlanta 
until  1883,  and  in  1886  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Cleveland 
judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court 
for  the  northern  district  of  Geor- 
gia, which  place  he  now  holds. 
Before  his  accession  to  the  bench 
Judge  Newman  took  an  active 
part  in  political  matters,  showing 
fine  tact  and  well-balanced  judg- 
ment; was  very  popular,  and  sup- 
ported by  leading  men.  As  a 
lawyer.  Judge  Newman  won  rep- 
utation and  achieved  signal  success.  He  took  a  high 
stand  as  the  city  attorney  of  Atlanta,  for  twelve  years 
handling  the  difficult  and  varied  litigation  of  that 
responsible  office  with  consummate  skill  and  bril- 
liant success,  winning  from  bench  and  bar  the  com- 
pliment of  being  the  best  municipal  corporation  law- 
yer at  the  bar.  He  has  well  sustained  himself  as  a 
federal  judge;  presiding  ably,  impartially  and  with 
dignity. 

Hllili,  Thomas,  artist,  was  born  in  Birming- 
ham, Eng.,  Sept.  11,  1829.  He  removed  to  America 
with  his  parents  in  his  boyhood,  and  before  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age  learned  the  trade  of  coach-paint- 
ing at  Taimton,  Mass.  He  spent  ten  years  of  his 
young  manhood  in  Boston,  devoting  much  of  his 
time  to  the  decoration  of  interiors,  in  which  he 
achieved  considerable  success.  In  1854  he  studied 
in  the  Academy  of  fine  arts,  Philadelphia,  and  later 
spent  a  few  months  as  a  pupil  in  the  studio  of  Paul 
Meyerheim,  Paris,  executing  while  there  several 
scenes  from  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  which 
proved  him  an  adept  in  tree  painting.  In  1861  he 
settled  in  San  Francisco,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  sojourn  in  Boston,  he  has  since  resided. 
Although  he  has  done  some  portraits  and  figure- 
pieces,  he  is  best  known  for  his  interpretations  of 
California  landscapes.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned, "The  Valley  of  the  Yosemite  "  and  "  The 
Grand  Canon  of  the  Sierras." 
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STTJRGES,  Jonathan,  merchant  and  philan- 
thropist, was  horn  at  Southport,  Conn.,  March  34, 
1802.  He  entered  the  service  of  R.  &  L.  Reed,  gro- 
cers, in  Front  street.  New  York  city,  in  1821,  and  in 
1828  became  a  partner,  the  firm  name  being  changed 
to  Reed  &  Sturges.  So  it  remained  until  1843,  when 
it  became  Sturges,  Bennett  &  Co. , 
and  in  1865  Sturges,  Arnold  & 
Co.  In  1868  Mr.  Sturges  retired 
from  active  business,  having  long 
been  regarded  as  the  leading  man 
in  the  tea  and  coffee  trade.  He 
was  a  promoter  of  many  impor- 
tant undertakings.  As  one  of  the 
founders  and  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  commerce  in  New  York 
city;  as  director  and  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  central  rail- 
road; as  one  of  the  proprietors 
and  directors  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  rail- 
road company,  he  was  widely 
known  in  the  business  world, 
and  was  held  in  high  regard. 
Mr.  Sturges  was  noted  for  his 
outspoken  and  liberal  support  of 
the  national  government  during 
the  civil  war,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Union  league  club  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1863.  When 
the  Tweed  ring  in  that  city  was  broken  ap,  he 
aided  in  the  good  work.  He  was  recognized  as  a 
patron  of  art,  was  twice  elected  vice-president  of  the 
New  Yoi'k  chamber  of  commerce,  and  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Century  club  in  that  city.  Mr. 
Sturges  was,  moreover,  a  Christian,  full  of  zeal  and 
of  benevolence.  He  die4  in  New  York  Nov.  28, 1874. 
ROBERTS,  Marshall  Owen,  merchant,  was 
born  in  New  York  March  22,  1814,  and  while  still 
a  boy  became  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store  in  Coenties 
slip  in  his  native  city.  Subsequently  he  was  in  the 
employ  of  a  New  York  saddler,  and  then  of  u,  ship- 
chandler.  About  the  year  1830  he  engaged  in  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  and  was  prosperous  from 
the  first.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  naval 
agent  at  New  York  by  President  W.  H.  Harrison. 
By  e.xecuting  an  important  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment during  the  Mexican  war,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  large  fortune.  Hav- 
ing entered  upon  the  merchant- 
shipping  business,  he  built  the 
Hendrik  Hudson,  at  that  time 
the  largest  steamer  which  the 
North  river  had  known.  He 
was  also  prominent  as  a  direc- 
tor in  the  Erie  railway,  and 
a  projector  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  rail- 
road. The  development  of  the 
Aspinwall  steamship  line,  from 
New  York  to  California,  ma 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  was 
another  project  in  which  he  was 
actively  concerned.  ■  He  was 
associated  with  Peter  Cooper, 
Cyrus  W.  Field,  and  others,  in 
making  the  first  contract  for  a 
telegraph  line  from  New  York 
By  contract  with  the  national 
government,  he  sent  one  of  his  steamers — the  Star  ol 
the  We.st — in  January,  1861,  with  provisions,  to  the 
relief  of  U.  S.  Gen.  Robert  Anderson,  at  that  time 
environed  in  Fort  Sumter  by  the  forces  of  the  state 
of  South  Carolina,  but  her  errand  was  discovered, 
and  the  vessel  fired  on  seventeen  times  in  Charleston 
harbor,  until  she  gave  up  her  attempt,  and  turned 
back  to  New  York.     The  flag  which  floated  on  the 


to  Newfoundland. 


Star  of  the  West,  on  this  trip,  thenceforth  waved  over 
Mr.  Roberts's  house.  He  was  a  stanch  Union  man 
throughout  the  civil  war.  Mr.  Roberts  was  also  the 
controlling  spirit  of  the  Tehuantepec  canal  and  rail- 
road company.  Railways  in  Texas  were  largely 
built  up  by  him.  He  was  a  particular  friend  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  at  the  death  of  the 
latter  quietly  forwarded  $10,000  to  his  widow.  Mr. 
Roberts  was  for  many  years  a  munificent  patron  of 
art,  his  gallery  in  the  city  of  New  York,  open  to  the 
public  at  all  times  free  of  charge,  conlaining  at  one 
time  more  than  800  pictures,  besides  sculptures  and 
bronzes.     He  was  three  times  married  ;  first  to  Miss 

C.  D.  Amerman  of  New  York  city  ;  then  to  Miss  C. 

D.  Smith  of  Hartford,  Conn.  ;  and  finally  to  Miss 
Endicott.  His  second  wife  organized  the  Young 
women's  Christian  association  and  the  Home  for 
girls  in  the  city  of  New  York.  To  the  last-named 
institution  he  gave  aboiit  $50,000.  He  died  at  Sara- 
toga Springs  Sept.  11,  1880. 

IiICK,  James,  philanthropist,  was  born  in  Pred- 
ericksburgh.  Pa.,  Aug.  35,  1796.  He  began  life  as  an 
organ  and  piano  maker,  first  at  Hanover,  Pa.,  then 
at  Baltimore,  Md.  In  1820  he  established  himself 
in  Philadelphia,  but  soon  after  went  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  in  ten  years  he  had  gathered  a  moder- 
ate fortune.  He  subsequently  went  to  Valparaiso, 
and  later  (1847)  to  Califoi-nia, 
where  he  invested  largely  in  real 
estate.  In  manner  he  was  an  ex- 
tremely eccentric  man.  His  char- 
acter was  so  unlovable  that  he 
made  few  friends.  He  lived  a 
solitary  life ;  was  avaricious  to 
the  last  degree,  and  selfishness 
was  so  combined  with  parsimony, 
that  he  would  have  died  "un- 
wept, unhonored,  and  unsung," 
except  for  a  princely  act  of  giv- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  im- 
mense fortune  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  It  was  related 
of  him,  that  in  his  earlier  life  he 
wooed  a  well-to-do  Pennsylvania 
miller's  daughter,  but  was  forced 
to  abandon  his  suit  by  reason  of 
the  angry  opposition  made  by 
the  young  lady's  parents.  His 
"poverty  "  was  one  of  the  reasons  assigned,  when, 
as  the  tradition  goes.  Lick  made  a  vow  that  he  would 
some  day  erect  a  better  mill  than  that  owned  by  the 
irate  father.  In  fulfillment  of  the  vow  he  built  a  mill 
near  San  Jose,  Cal.,  that  was  better  adapted  for  use 
as  a  palace  than  a  mill.  He  spent  in  its  construc- 
tion upward  of  $300,000.  The  interior  was  finished 
in  costly  woods,  highly  polished.  Every  part  was 
finished  in  a  sumptuous  manner,  and  until  it  was 
burned,  a  few  years  later,  it  was  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  the  region.  A  hotel,  also  bearing  his  name, 
was  erected  in  San  Francisco,  on  which  an  immense 
sum  was  expended.  In  1874  he  assigned  real  and 
personal  property,  valued  at  about  $3,000,000,  to  a 
board  of  seven  trustees  for  various  enterprises  that 
should  be  foi-  public  use,  both  benevolent  and  scien- 
tific. The  gift  was  twice  revoked  before  his  death, 
and  each  time  renewed,  a  new  board  of  trustees  in 
each  case  being  demanded.  At  his  death,  it  was 
found  that  after  bequeathing  a  number  of  legacies, 
ranging  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  each,  to  a  number  of 
his  friends  and  relatives,  he  had  given  $5,000  for  the 
erection  at  Predericksburgh,  Pa.,  of  a  granite  menu 
ment  to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  with  similar 
amounts  for  the  same  purpose  in  respect  to  his 
father,  grandfather,  and  sister ;  $10,000  for  the 
purchase  of  scientific  and  mechanical  works  for  the 
use  of  the  Mechanics'  institute  of  San  Francisco; 
$10,000  for  the  California  society  for  the  prevention 
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of  cruelty  to  animals  ;  $25,000  to  the  San  Francisco 
Protestant  asylum  ;  $25,000  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  a  similar  institution  in  the  city  of  San 
Jose  ;  $60,000  for  the  erection  of  a  bronze  monument 
in  Golden  Gate  park,  San  Francisco,  "to  the  mem 
cry  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  author  of  the  song  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  ;  $100,000  for  the  founding 
of  the  Old  ladies'  home  at  San  Francisco  ;  $100,000 
for  three  groups  of  bronze  statuary,  representing 


y>'". 


three  historical  periods  of  California  history,  to  be 
erected  in  front  of  the  city  hall  of  San  Francisco ; 
$150,000  for  building  and  maintaining  free  pub- 
lic baths  in  San  Francisco  ;  $150,000  to  a  relative, 
John  H.  Lick  ;  $500,000  to  found  and  endow  a  Cali- 
fornia school  of  mechanical  arts,  and  lastly,  $700,000 
to  construct  an  observatory,  and  erect  therein  a  tele- 
scope "superior  and  more  powerful  than  any  tele- 
scope yet  made."  At  that  time  the  largest  telescopes 
in  existence  were  :  the  twenty-six  inch  refractor  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  erected  in  1873  ;  a  second  twenty- 
six  inch  refractor  at  the  University  of  Virginia;  Lord 
Eosse's  six-foot  reflector  at  Parsontown,  Ireland  ;  fi 
twenty-seven  inch  refractor  at  the  Imperial  observa- 
tory at  Vienna,  Austria  ;  and  a  thirty -inch  glass  in 
the  Imperial  observatory  at  Pulkowa,  Russia.  Not 
only  did  James  Lick  devote  a  fortune  in  his  will, 
but  he  reserved  for  himself  the  selection  of  a  suitable 
site  for  the  observatory  destined  to  bear  his  name. 
He  held  frequent  consultations  with  eminent  scien- 
tists ;  traveled  extensively  over  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains,  and  studied  carefully  the  Coast  range. 
The  place  selected  was  Mount  Hamilton  in  the  Coast 
range.  Its  location  is  about  thirteen  miles  due  east 
from  the  city  of  San  Jose,  and  fifty  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco.  The  land  fortunately  belonged  to 
the  Federal  government.  A  grant  of  1,600  acres  was 
made,  which,  with  an  additional  tract  of  190  acres 
of  timber  land  secured  by  purchase,  gave  a  total  do- 
main of  1,790  acies.  The  telescope  is,  as  requested, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  and  its  costly  resting-place 
is  4,285  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  philan- 
thropic donor  died  in  San  Francisco  Oct.  1,  1876. 

RAMSEY,  Samuel  A.,  was  born  near  Pitts- 
burg, Allegheny  county.  Pa.,  Jan.  1,  1856,  the  son 
of  a  prosperous  farmer.  His  early  education  was 
pursued  in  the  common  school  for  a  short  time,  and 
in  the  home  circle  under  the  direction  of  his  mother. 
He  entered  Sewickley  academy  at  an  early  age,  after 
which  he  attended  Beaver  and  Mt.  Union  colleges, 
pursuing  special  studies  under  private  tutors.  Mr. 
Ramsey  followed  the  profession  of  teaching  for  some 
time  while  obtaining  his  education,  in  which  he 
made  a  record  so  commendable  as  to  recommend  him 
to  a  professorship;  but  having  the  profession  of  law 
in  view,  he  entered  Michigan  university,  graduating 
from  the  law  department  in  1882.  He  practiced  law 
one  year  in  Indiana,  but  finding  the  "far  "West" 
afforded  better  opportunity  for  a  young  man  of  ener- 
gy and  ambition,  Mr.  Ramsey  moved  to  South  Da- 
kota in  1883,  and  settled  in  Woonsocket.  In  1885 
he  married  Lulu  A.  Stoner,  of  Indiana.  One  child, 
a  daughter,  has  blesf  their  home.  Mr.  Ramsey  is  a 
politician  in  its  broadest  sense,  being  a  man  of  untar 
nished  character,  pure  morals,  a  firm  believer  in  God 


and  author  of  the 


and  human  rights,  and  possessing  tact,  skill,  and  a 
clear  insight  into  the  questions  of  the  day.  He  en 
tered  politics  with  a  view  to  working  moral  reform. 
He  is  a  democrat  and  has  represented  his  party  in 
state  conventions  at  different  times.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  "noble  fifty-six, 
famous  resolution  favoring 
prohibition,  which  he  intro- 
duced into  the  democratic  state 
convention  of  1889.  In  that 
same  year  he  was  elected  dele- 
gate to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention which  convened  in 
Sioux  Falls,  and  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  constitution 
of  the  state  of  South  Dakota. 
On  May  24,  1890,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commission- 
ers to  represent  the  state  at 
the  Columbian  exposition  by 
President  Harrison,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Gov.  A.  C. 
Mellett  of  South  Dakota.  He 
has  filled  several  local  offices  in 
his  city  and  county  from  time 
to  time,  and  in  the  fall  of  1892 
was  the  unanimous  nominee  of  his  party  in  state  con- 
vention for  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor;  made  a 
canvass  of  his  state  and  ran  a  great  many  votes  ahead 
of  his  ticket,  but  his  party  being  very  much  in  the 
minority  he  was  defeated.  In  personal  appearance 
Mr.  Ramsey  is  imposing.  He  has  a  fine  physique, 
a  dignified  manner,  and  an  open  and  frank  counte- 
nance. 

MORRIS,  Lewis,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  dec- 
laration of  independence,  was  born  at  Morrisania, 
Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1726,  in  which  state 
his  family  had  been  distinguished  for  several  genera- 
tions, owning  vast  possessions,  and  wielding  wide 
influence  ;  the  eldest  of  four  brothers,  one  of  whom 
was  a  general  officer  in  the  British  army,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament;  one  a  judge  of  vice-admiralty, 
and  chief  justice  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  the 
third,  Gouverneur,  the  distinguished  orator  and 
member  of  congress.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale 
college  in  1746,  and  then  en- 
tered on  the  care  of  an  estate 
at  his  native  place,  where  he 
became  a  farmer  on  a  large 
scale,  in  the  "golden  days  of 
the  colonies. ''  When  the  order 
for  quartering  British  troops 
was  given  in  1767,  he  was  vig- 
orous in  opposition  to  thp  meas 
ure,  which  he  declared  uncon 
stitutional  and  tyrannous,  and 
so  decided  were  his  sentiments 
against  the  various,  acts  of  the 
British  ministry,  that  he  was 
not  sent  to  the  congress  of 
1774.  In  1775  he  became  a 
delegate,  and  served  on  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means 
to  supply  the  colonies  with 
ammunition  and  arms,  the 
duties  of  which  were,  per 
haps,  the  most  arduous  of  any. 
went  to  Pittsburg  to  negotiate  for  the  friendship  of 
the  Indians,  and  July  4,  1776,  voted  for  and  signed 
the  declaration  of  independence,  in  consequence 
of  which  his  large  property  was  devastated  by  the 
English  army,  and  his  family  driven  into  exile,  from 
which  they  only  returned  on  the  evacuation  of  New 
York  in  1783.  In  1777  he  relinquished  his  seat  in 
congress,  and  in  the  legislature  of  his  state  displayed 
undaunted  spirit  and  untiring  zeal,  while  in  the  mA- 
litia,  which  he  assisted  in  organizing  and  equipping, 
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he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  Married  early 
in  life  to  Mary  Walton,  he  had  six  sons  and  four 
daughters.  The  latter  part  of  his  life,  like  its  begin- 
ning, was  spent  upon  his  fine  estate  at  Morrisania, 
where  he  died  Jan.  22,  1798,  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age. 

GILLHAM,  Robert,  civil  engineer,  was  born 
in  New  York  city  Sept.  25,  1854,  the  third  in  order 
of  nativity  of  John  and  Clarissa  Gillham's  four 
sons.  His  father,  who  is  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
held  important  positions  of  trust 
under  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  second  call 
for  troops  during  the  civil  war 
joined  the  Federal  forces,  and 
was  made  an  officer  in  his  regi- 
ment. Finally,  after  many  years 
of  special  service  for  the  gov- 
ernment, he  retired  from  public 
life.  His  mother  is  American 
by  birth,  and  is  from  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Gillham's  preliminary  educa- 
tion was  received  at  a  private 
school  at  Lodi,  N.  J.,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  became  a  student 
in  the  Classical  and  mathematical 
institute  at  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Later  he  entered  the  office  of  Prof. 
William  Williams,  president  of  the 
institute,  under  whose  private  instruction  he  continued 
the  study  of  engineering  until  1874,  when,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  he  began  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profes- 
sion by  establishing  an  office  in  Hackensack.  After 
a  time  numerous  important  engineering  enterprises 
were  intrusted  to  him,  embracing  the  construction 
of  bridges,  special  sanitary  works,  reports  on  pro- 
posed works,  and  important  investigations  relating 
to  various  techioal  subjects.  The  success  attending 
the  execution  of  his  work  secured  for  him  a  rapidly 
extending  reputation  as  an  engineer  and  scientist  of 
growing  ability,  which  brought  him  much  special 
work  in  and  about  New  York  city.  One  of  the 
numerous  successes  in  the  nature  of  special  work 
accomplished  by  him,  is  worthy  of  note  and  con- 
sideration. A  large  proportion  of  the  zinc  ores  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  contain  more  or  less 
sulphur,  causing  no  little  trouble  in  refining  the 
ores.  It  was  necessary  in  many  cases  to  desulphur- 
ize the  ores,  and  the  ga.ses  thus  produced  were  al- 
lowed to  pollute  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  de- 
stroying all  kinds  of  vegetation  with  which  they 
came  in  contact.  The  furnace  used  was  very  like 
an  ordinary  roasting  furnace.  It  became  desir- 
able, by  some  means  or  other,  to  modify  the  eifects 
of  desulphurizing  the  ores,  and  secure  a  process 
that  would  avoid  the  difficulty  mentioned,  and  at 
the  same  time,  if  possible,  save  the  products  result- 
ing from  desulphurization.  Mr.  Gillham  was  en- 
trusted to  make  an  investigation  relating  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  utilizing  the  sulphur  in  the  ores  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  sulphuric  acid  without  in- 
jury to  the  zinc.  After  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  methods  followed  in  the  treatment  of  various 
ores  carrying  a  high  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  other  foreign  countries,  he  de- 
signed a  furnace  for  desulphurizing  zinc  ores  run- 
ning high  in  sulphur,  that  in  no  way  affected  the 
value  of  the  zinc  in  them,  and  used  the  sulphuric 
acid  gas,  the  product  of  desulphurization,  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  To  Mr.  Gillham 
is  due  great  credit  for  inventing  this  method  of 
treating  these  ores.  Mr.  Gillham  was  one  of  the 
.earliest  advocates  and  promoters  of  cable  traction 
for  the  operation  of  street  railways  by  means  of  an 
endless  cable  driven  from  a  power  station,  and  con- 
tributed very  much  to  its  general  introduction  for 


the  operation  of  street  railways  in  the  United  States, 
having  advocated  the  sjrstem  following  the  early  ex- 
periments in  San  Francisco.  He  is  a  recognized  au- 
thority and  expert  on  the  subject  of  street  railways, 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  also  in  Europe; 
and  in  matters  relating  to  cable  railways  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  foremost  in  his  profession.  The  im- 
provements devised  by  Mr.  Gillham  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cable  railways  are  numerous  and  valuable. 
A  study  of  the  cable-car  system  introduced  into  San 
Francisco  in  1873,  convinced  Mr.  Gillham  that  the 
system  could  be  apphed  successfully  in  any  city, 
and  in  1878  he  visited  Kansas  City,  where  the  local 
conditions  rendered  the  construction  of  a  cable  road 
apparently  impossible  on  the  location  selected.  Af- 
ter a  long  time,  and  in  the  face  of  much  opposition, 
Mr.  Gillham  and  his  as'sociate,  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith,  pro- 
cured a  charter  and  the  necessary  funds,  and  carried 
the  railway  through  successfully.  The  interesting 
steel  viaduct  and  terminal  at  the  Union  depot,  a  part 
of  which  is  built  to  form  an  incline,  the  grade  of 
which  is  not  equaled  in  similar  works,  embraces  de- 
tails that  show  the  ingenuity  with  which  engineer- 
ing difficulties  were  overcome.  The  construction  of 
this  railway  was  considered  experimental  from  an 
engineering  standpoint,  before  completion,  but 
proved  to  be  successful  in  all  details.  Prior  to  the 
completion  of  this  railway  in  1883,  Mr.  Gillham  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  an  elevated  railway  extending 
through  the  western  portion  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  into  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  a  petition  for 
charter  rights  was  started  in  favor  of  the  project. 
About  the  same  time  D.  M.  Edgerton  of  St.  Louis 
concluded  to  undertake  the  promoting  of  a  similar 
enterprise,  which  resulted  in  the  association  of  Mr. 
Gillham  and  Mr.  Edgerton  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing the  proposed  road.  The  present  elevated 
railway  was  the  result  of  that  combination.  The 
system  embraces  an  elevated  steel  structure  on  a 


portion  of  the  route;  and  a  surface  railway  over  the 
balance;  in  all,  about  sixteen  miles  of  railway.  The 
railway  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Gillham,  who  was  vice-president  and  chief  engineer, 
and  who  designed  all  the  details  associated  with  the 
work.  The  elevated  road,  when  erected  in  1886,  was 
the  first  steel  elevated  railway  in  the  country.  The 
design  is  original,  the  use  of  cross-ties  having  been 
avoided,  thus  making  it  an  attractive  structure.  Af- 
ter a  time  it  became  necessary  to  extend  this  railway 
eastwardly  from  tlie  Union  depot  to  the  centre  of 
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Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  design  and  the  execution 
of  the  work  were  placed  in  tlie  care  of  Mr.  Gillham. 
1  he  principal  obstacle  overcome  in  making  the  pro- 
posed extension  was  the  high  and  precipitous  bluff 
forming  a  natural  wall,  which  divides  the  city  in 
two  parts,  and  which  was  met  by  the  construction 
of  a  double-track  tunnel  and  cable  railway  through 
the  bluff  and  under  the  houses  on  the  same,  reach- 
ing the  surface  of  the  street  in  the  city  beyond.  The 
railway  is  operated  from  a  power  station  below  the 
structure  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel.  The 
elevated  railway,  the  Ninth  street  cable  railway,  and 
the  Eighth  street  tunnel  and  railway  in  Kansas  City, 
not  to  mention  the  engineering  works  constructed 
by  Mr.  Gillham  in  other  cities,  are  in  themselves 
monuments  of  engineering  skill  and  science,  every 
detail  of  which  indicates  the  completeness  as  well  as 
the  boldness  of  their  design.  Among  other  great 
engineering  works  are  the  Omaha  cable  railway;  the 
Denver  city  cable  railway  system,  operating  178,000 
lineal  feet  of  cable  from  a  central  power  station,  one 
of  which  cables  has  an' individual  length  of  38,000 
feet;  the  Sixteenth  street  highway  viaduct  and  the 
Larimer  street  viaduct  in  Denver,  including  the  deck 
steel  bridges  over  Platte  river;  the  Montague  street 
cable  railway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  and  the  Cleveland 
(O. )  city  cable  railway,  in  which  Mr.  Gillham  was 
associated  with  Col.  W .  H.  Paine,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal engineers  on  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  bridge, 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  complete  railways 
in  the  country,  embracing  new  and  novel  ideas.  In 
1888  Mr.  Gillham  made  extensive  investigations  in 
Boston,  relating  to  the  introduction  of  cable  railways 
in  that  city,  and  was  invited  to  address  the  common 
council  on  that  subject.  At  this  time  electric  rail- 
ways had  not  proven  a  success,  and  the  only  one  in 
operation  that  received  more  than  usual  notice  was 
one  in  Richmond,  Va.  These  investigations  resulted 
in  the  introduction  of  electric  traction  there,  and  led 
to  its  adoption  throughout  the  country.  In  1890  Mr. 
Gillham  and  Mr.  John  A.  Wilson  of  Philadelphia 
made  a  report  relating  to  an  extensive  elevated  rail- 
way system  for  that  city.  Mr.  Gillham,  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  the  subject  of  compressed  air, 
was  employed  to  visit  Europe  and  make  extensive 
experiments  and  tests  of  the  various  methods  fol- 
lowed abroad  in  the  use  and  application  of  com- 
pressed air.  A  series  of  scientific  tests  was  made, 
especially  in  Paris,  France,  and  Birmingham,  Eng. , 
which  are  of  great  value,  and  the  results  of  which 
are  to  be  published  in  book  form.  In  1890  he  made 
a  series  of  experiments  in  Washington  on  a  small 
road  reconstructed  for  the  purpose,  with  reference  to 
the  use  of  compressed  air  as  applied  in  the  propul- 
sion of  street  cars.  The  mechanical  problems  solved 
were  very  difficult,  but  he  has  demonstrated  the  pos- 
sibility of  operating  street  cars  by  this  system.  Mr. 
Gillham's  engineering  practice  is  very  large  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  He  is  president  of 
the  New  York  construction  company,  of  the  Gill- 
Alexander  electric  company,  and  of  the  Armour- 
dale  foundry  company  of  Kansas  City,  vice-president 
of  the  Municipal  improvement  association  of  Kansas 
City,  president  of  the  Engineers'  club,  director  in  the 
Commercial  club  of  Kansas  City,  and  in  several  cor- 
porations, and  member  of  the  Society  of  naval  archi- 
tects and  marine  engineers,  and  various  other  en- 
gineering and  scientific  societies.  He  has  written 
very  extensively  on  his  special  subjects,  and  was 
selected  by  the  board  of  direction  of  the  American 
society  of  civil  engineers  to  read  a  paper  on  power 
and  its  transmission  before  the  International  congress 
of  engineering  held  during  the  Columbian  exposi- 
tion. '  Mr.  Gillham  is  an  aggressive  worker  in  the 
interest  of  all  that  relates  to  practical  religion.  He 
was  married  in  December,  1881,  to  Minnie  Marty, 
daualiter  of  a  prominent  capitalist  of  Kansas  City. 
III. -23. 


MAILLER,  William  Henry,  shipping  mer- 
chant, was  born  at  Cornwall,  Orange  county,  N.  Y. , 
Feb.  4,  1833,  son  of  Coleman  Mailler,  a  farmer  and 
wheelwright.  His  mother's  ancestors  were  revolu- 
tionary patriots,  and  her  grandfather.  Col.  Michael 
Smith,  served  under  Washmgton  in  the  Hudson  riv- 
er and  New  Jersey  campaigns.  When  twelve  years 
old,  William  Henry  was  sent  to  New  York  city  to 
attend  school,  and  in  one  year  was  a  clerk  with 
Johnson  &  Lowden,  Wall  street,  attending  school 
at  night.  The  young  lad  soon  won  the  favor  of  his 
employera,  and  was  rapidly  advanced.  In  1844  he 
took  the  agency  of  a  line  of  schooners  (packets)  run- 
ning between  New  York  and  Baltimore,  and  in  this 
way  established  himself  in  the  shipping  and  com- 
mission business.  This  increased  and  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  building,  chartering  and  loading  of 
all  classes  of  vessels  sailing  to  ports  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  Pacific  coast.  After  eight 
years  Samuel  Lord  became  a  partner,  the  firm  be- 
coming Mailler  &  Lord.  In  1850  they  built  four  sea 
propeller  steamers,  running  them  between  New  York 
and  Richmond,  Va.,  and  soon  after  a  line  between 
New  York  and  Charleston,  S.  C.  Their  large  size, 
and  the  expense  of  running  them,  made  the  returns 
unprofitable,  and  three  of  the  steamers  wei'e  sold. 
The  remaining  steamer,  City 
of  Norfolk, was  fitted  out  by 
Mr.  Mailler  for  a  voyage  to 
Melbourne,  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  Australia  having 
opened  that  market.  Mr. 
Lord  went  with  the  vessel, 
as  the  bulk  of  the  cargo  be- 
longed to  the  firm,  and  es- 
tablished a  branch  house  in 
Melbourne,  which  soon  so 
enlarged  as  to  include  all 
the  ports  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  In  1855 
Abram  Qureau,  a  former  ' 
fellow  -  clerk,  became  part- 
ner, the  firm  becoming  Mail- 
ler, Lord,  &  Qureau.  The 
friendship  existing  between 
the  members  of  the  firm 
was  remarkable,  lasting 
without  a  difference  for  fifty  years.  After  the  civil 
war  had  interfered  with  the  use  of  American  ves- 
sels, they  sold  theirs.  They  received  from  the  United 
States  government  out  of  the  Geneva  award  a  large 
amount  for  losses  of  vessels  and  cargoes  during  the 
civil  war.  In  1872  Mr.  Mailler  visited  Australia 
while  making  the  circuit  of  the  world.  The  finn 
soon  after  became  Mailler  &  Qureau.  On  Mr.  Qu- 
reau's  death,  seven  years  after,  the  business  was  con- 
ducted and  the  profits  given  to  Mr.  Qureau's  family 
for  three  years,  the  same  as  if  he  had  lived.  This 
was  a  mutual  agreement,  made  when  the  new  part- 
nership was  formed.  Mr.  Mailler  is  a  member  of 
the  New  York  chamber  of  commerce,  and  of  the 
Produce  and  Maritime  exchanges.  In  1846  he  mar- 
ried Julia  Prances  Davis.  They  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  church,  and  have  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  who,  with  several  grandchildren,  com- 
plete the  group  that  periodically  gathers  at  Mr. 
Mailler's  fine  country  place  near  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

KOBINSON,  Walter  Augustin,  educator,  was 
born  in  East  Orrington,  Penobscot  county.  Me.,  Dec. 
15, 1854.  Graduating  from  Bowdofn  college  in  1876, 
he  was  principal  of  Fryeburg  academy  for  one 
year;  of  the  Orange  (Mass.)  high  school,  three 
years;  of  Washington  academy.  East  Machias,  Me., 
one  year;  of  the  high  school  at  Franklin,  N.  H.,  and 
superintendent  of  schools,  1881-89.  Here  he  graded 
the  schools,  conducted  teachers'  meetings,  and  intro- 
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duced  new  work  in  chemistry  and  physics.  In  ad- 
dition he  was  elected  president  of  the  State  teachers' 
association,  and  held  office  in  the  National  edu- 
cational association  and  the  American  institute  of 
instruction.  Since  1889  he  has  been  sub-master  of 
the  Eliot  school  in  Boston. 

DUNCAN,  William  Alexander,  educator, was 
born  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1,  1837,  son  of  William 
(one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Syracuse,  who  emigrated 
from  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  and  was  an  architect  and 
builder)  and  Mary  Duncan. 
To  William  Duncan's  taste 
Syracuse  owes  much  of  its 
celebrity  for  the  beauty  of  the 
public  buildings,  erected  when 
that  city  was  first  built.  As 
a  youth,  William  A.  became 
strongly  desirous  of  aiding  in 
the  promotion  of  secular  and 
religious  education,  and  when 
a  young  man,  his  first  educa- 
tional work  was  as  the  princi- 
pal of  an  academy.  For  four- 
teen years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education  of 
Syracuse,  and  for  two  years 
president  of  the  board.  The 
Seymour  school  edifice,  which 
is  widely  recognized  as  a  model 
school  building,  the  plan  of 
which  has  been  adopted  in 
many  cities,  was  designed  and  erected  by  him.  He 
advocated  and  helped  introduce  many  of  the  business 
and  teaching  methods  now  in  operation  in  the  Syra- 
cuse schools.  For  several  years  Dr.  Duncan  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Young 
men's  Christian  association,  for  nearly  twenty 
years  led  its  teachers'  class,  and  later  became  pres- 
ident of  the  association,  when  he  designed  and 
planned  the  present  beautiful  and  commodious 
Young  men's  Christian  association  building,  which 
has  always  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  model  asso- 
ciation buildings  of  the  United  States.  He  was  always 
active  in  Sunday-school  work.  He  organized  the 
Syracuse  Sunday-school  association,  and  served  as 
its  first  president,  and  was  for  thre«  years  president 
of  the  Onondaga  county  Sunday-school  association. 
For  twenty-five  years  he  was  superintendent  of  Ply- 
mouth Sunday-school  and  branches.  Good  Will  and 
Pilgrim.  For  fifteen  years  as  chairman  of  its  Sun- 
day-school executive  committee  he  has  represented 
the  state  of  New  York  on  the  executive  committee 
of  the  International  Sunday-school  association  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  for  ten  years  he  has 
been  district  and  field  secretary  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school  and  publication  society,  which 
represents  the  Sunday-school  interests  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches  of  the  United  States.  He  is 
the  originator  of  the  organization  known  as  the  New 
York  state  woman's  Sunday-school  missionary  aid 
association,  and  the  author  of  "home  classes." 
This  work  was  originated  in  1881,  and  has  grown, 
through  additions  and  developments,  into  what  is 
now  known  as  "the  home  department  of  the  Sunday- 
school."  It  extends  the  privileges  of  the  Sunday- 
school  to  those  unable  to  attend,  or  who  for  any 
reason  wish  to  form  home,  individual  or  neighbor- 
hood classes,  provides  them  with  Sunday-school 
leaflets  and  pamphlets,  and  recognizes  them  as  mem- 
bers, so  that  they  may  report  their  progress,  and  be 
identified  in  every  way,  except  personal  attendance, 
with  the  parent  school.  In  twelve  years  this  plan 
has  developed  so  that,  at  the  present  time,  there  are 
more  than  100,000  home  class  students  in  the  United 
States,  Canadian,  and  European  Sunday-schools.  W. 
H.  Hall,  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  state  Sunday- 


school  association,  in  speaking  to  the  State  Sunday- 
school  convention,  held  in  Saratoga,  said  in  reference 
to  this  work,  "If  Dr.  Duncan  had  never  done  any- 
thing but  give  birth  to  this  one  idea,  he  has  done 
enough  to  place  him  among  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  the  race."  In  1891  Dr.  Duncan  visited  Europe 
in  the  interests  of  this  work,  and  of  the  World's  Co- 
lumbian Sunday-school  convention,  and  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  International  Sunday-school  exec- 
utive committee  addressed  Sunday-school  workers 
in  nearly  all  the  capitals  of  Europe — London,  Paris, 
Rome,  Vienna,  and  other  cities — and,  with  Bishop 
Vincent,  was  oilered  a  public  reception  by  the  Sun- 
day-school workers  of  London.  In  Rome  Dr.  Dun- 
can was  permitted  to  aid  in  the  introduction  of  the 
International  series  of  Sunday-school  lessons  into  the 
Protestant  Sunday-schools  of  Italy,  through  a  Co- 
lumbian Sunday-school  pledge  made  to  the  general 
Sunday-school  superintendents  of  the  different  Ital- 
ian Protestant  denominations.  Some  10,000  Protes- 
tant children  are  now  studying  these  International 
Sunday-school  lessons,  which'are  printed  in  Florence. 
A  similar  pledge  was  made  to  Dr.  Clark  of  Prague, 
for  the  Sunday-school  workers  of  Austria,  and  some 
3,000  students  are  being  reached  at  the  present  time 
through  home  class  leaflets.  Hundreds  of  Sunday- 
schools  have  been  organized  through  his  efforts,  and 
a  large  number  of  churches  have  grown  out  of  these 
schools.  He  is  the  secretary  and  superintendent  of 
the  Chautauqua  university,  and,  next  to  Lewis  Mil- 
ler and  Bishop  Vincent,  is  perhaps  the  most  widely 
known  official  connected  with  the  Chautauqua 
movement.  In  addition  to  his  labors  as  secretary  of 
the  Chautauqua  university,  he  founded  and   has 


been  mainly  instrumental  in  successfully  establish- 
ing the  Georgia  Chautauqua  a.ssembly  at  Albany, 
Ga.,  which  bids  fair  to  rival  its  parent  m  the  North. 
This  assembly  Jias  done  a  very  important  work  in 
developing  a  feeling  of  harmony  between  the  relig- 
ious and  cultured  people  of  the  North  and  South, 
bringing  upon  the  same  platform  northern  and. 
southern  speakers,   including  clergymen,  senators. 
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and  governors.  Dr.  Duncan  married  Julia  B.  Cole- 
man, daughter  of  J.  M.  and  Eliza  Coleman,  of  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  -who  were  of  Holland  ancestry  and  of 
revolutionary  stock,  and  who  were  among  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Seneca  Palls.  Two  daughters  bless  the 
union.  Mount  Union  college  (O.)  conferred  on  Dr. 
Duncan  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 

PIDGE,  John  Bartholomew  Gough,  clergy- 
man, son  of  Edwin  and  Mary  E.  Pidge,  was  born  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  4,  1844.  ifls  mother  was 
the  only  sister  of  the  distin- 
guished orator  and  temper- 
ance lecturer,  John  B. 
Gough,  and  shared  many  of 
her  brother's  early  experi- 
ences. Pew  chapters  in  hu- 
man life  are  so  pathetically 
sad  as  those  through  which 
young  Gough  and  his  sister 
passed  ia  New  York  city  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1833-34, 
just  after  the  death  of  their 
mother,  who  had  brought 
them  from  England,  where 
they  were  born.  Dr.  Pidge's 
grandfather,  on  his  moth- 
er's side,  was  for  years  a 
«»'^'  «  w\sk        mm  )   ■  member  of    the   40tli   regi- 

J^-^ -fJSl^.JLd^  ment  and  of  the  famous  52d 
^  ^  y      regiment  of  light  infantry, 

which  did  valiant  service 
in  the  English  army  during  the  peninsular  war  un- 
der the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  was  awarded  a 
medal  with  six  clasps  for  bravery  at  Corunna,  Tala- 
vera,  Salamanca,  Badajos,  Pombal,  and  Busaco. 
Young  Pidge  was  born  about  the  time  that  John  B. 
Gough  reformed  from  the  career  of  intemperance 
into  which  his  early  misfortunes  had  plunged  him, 
and  so  received  his  uncle's  name.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Providence  till 'he  reached  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  then  spent  two  years  as  an  employee 
in  a  clothing  store.  Encouraged  by  the  advice  of 
his  uncle,  Mr.  Gough,  he  resumed  his  studies,  and 
began  to  prepare  for  college  at  the  University  gram- 
mar school  in  Providence,  and  in  1863  entered  Brown 
university.  Throughout  his  entire  college  course  he 
led  his  class,  and  was  graduated  in  1866  with  the 
highest  honors  for  scholarship.  The  next  three  years 
he  spent  at  Newton  theological  institution,  complet- 
ing the  course  in  1869.  While  a  student  at  Newton, 
he  translated  "Braune's  Commentary  on  Philippi- 
ans"  from  the  German,  for  "  Lange's  General  Com- 
mentary," under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Hack- 
ett.  He  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Baptist  church  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  was  ordained 
Sept.  5, 1869,  and  entered  with  encouraging  prospects 
upon  his  ministerial  work.  Although  eminently 
qualified  to  fill  the  chair  of  New  Testament  exegesis  in 
Crozer  theological  seminary,  to  which  he  was  called 
in  1871,  he  declined  to  accept  the  position  because 
of  a  strong  desire,  on  his  part,  to  become  an  accept- 
able ministei*  of  the  gospel  to  the  common  people. 
He  continued  his  pastoral  duties  at  Lawrence  with 
unabated  energy  and  devotion  until  1879,  when  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Fourth  Baptist  church  of 
Philadelphia.  His  earnest  and  faithful  work  of 
thirteen  years  in  this  field  has  resulted  in  greatly  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  his  church  and  his  own  in- 
fluence for  good  in  the  city.  By  close  application, 
diligent  study,  and  continued  practice  he  has  ac- 
quired marked  power  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Buck- 
nell  university  conferred  the  honoraiy  degree  of 
D.D.  on  him  in  1890.  The  same  year  he  prepared 
a  "  Commentary  on  Philippians  "  for  the  "American 
Commentary,"  edited  by  Rev.  Alvah  Hovey,  D.D. 
Dr.  Pidge  was  called  to  the  chair  of  New  Testament 


interpretation  in  Newton  theological  institution  in 
1893.  Again  his  devotion  to  his  church  and  his  suc- 
cess as  a  pastor  and  preacher  induced  him  to  decline 
a  position  whose  duties  would  have  been  most  attrac- 
tive and  congenial  to  him.  In  September,  1892,  he 
began  a  tour  of  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing mission  fields  and  the  lands  of  sacred  and  classic 
story. 

GRISWOLD,  George,  merchant,  was  born  in 
Lyme,  Conn. ,  about  1778,  and  was  a  descendant  of  Ed- 
ward Griswold,  of  Kenilworth,  Eng. ,  and  of  Windsor, 
Conn. ,  where  he  settled  in 
1635.  George  Griswold  came 
to  New  York  in  1794,  and  in 
1796  was  followed  by  an  older 
brother,  Nathaniel.  As  the 
firm  of  N.  L.  &  G.  Griswold, 
they  built  up  a  lai-ge  business 
in  Front  street,  and  afterward 
in  South  street,  exporting 
flour  to  the  West  Indies  and 
importing  rum  and  sugar. 
Afterward  they  engaged  with 
equal  success  in  the  China 
trade,  and  also  sold,  chartered 
and  freighted  new  ships.  In 
1807  Mr.  Griswold  became  a 
director  of  the  Columbia  in- 
surance company,  and  in  1813 
a  director  of  the  Bank  of 
America.  He  was,  indeed, 
connected  with  almost  every 
organization  of  importance,  and  was  held  in  great 
esteem.  His  transactions  in  land,  especially  on  Long 
and  Staten  islands,  were  very  large.  He  died  in 
1859,  leaving  several  children. 

PECK,  Ferdinand  Wythe,  philanthropist,  was 
born  in  Chicago,  111.,  July  15,  1848.  His  father  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  in  Chicago,  and  died  there 
in  1871,  leaving  a  valuable  estate.  The  son  was  ed- 
ucated in  Chicago,  studied  law,  and  was  -admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1869.  On  coming  into  possession  of  his 
estate  he  devoted  himself  largely  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  poor  of  his  native  city.  In  1870  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Illi- 
nois humane  society,  having  for 
its  special  purpose  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  and 
animals.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  an  active  member  of 
the  board  of  government  of  the 
Chicago  athensBum,  of  which 
he  is  president.  It  was  organ- 
ized immediately  after  the  great 
fire  in  1871,  and  is  similar  to 
the  Cooper  institute  of  New 
York.  He  has  contributed  lib- 
erally to  the  cultivation  of  mus- 
ical taste,  and  is  president  of 
the  Chicago  auditorium  associ- 
ation, a  corporation  which  has 
erected  the  Auditorium  build- 
ing, containing  the  most  magnif- 
icent hall  in  the  world,  which 
is  used  for  operas  and  musi- 
cal festivals,  conventions,  etc. 
This  building  also  includes  an  hotel  containing  400 
rooms,  and  a  grand  tower  370  feet  high,  built  of  ma- 
sonry to  the  top,  containing  136  offices,  small  halls, 
etc.  This  grand  structure,  probably  the  finest 
erected  in  this  country,  costing  $3,500,000  (exclusive 
of  land),  was  conceived  and  carried  to  completion 
by  Mr.  Peck.  The  World's  Coluiubian  exposition 
is  one  of  the  many  public  enterprises  with  which 
Mr.  Peck  is  prominently  identified.  He  is  a  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee,  and  in  1891  was  one 
of  the  commission  of  five  to  go  abroad  in  the  inter- 
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est  of  the  exposition.  He  is  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  new  Chicago  university,  and  was  for  many  years 
member  of  the  city  board  of  education.  He  has  a 
wife  and  six  children — four  sons  and  two  daughters 
— who  reside  in  their  beautiful  home,  built  of  gran- 
ite, on  Michigan  avenue,  near  Eighteenth  street. 

GARRITT,  Joshua  B. ,  educator,  was  born  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  23,  1832.  His  college  course 
was  taken  at  Hanover,  Ind . ,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1853.  He 
studied  theology  at  New  Albany 
theological  seminary  two  years 
and  at  Princeton  one  year.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of 
Logansport  June  4,  1855,  and  or- 
dained by  the  presbytery  at  Mad- 
ison Apr.  8,  1863.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
Hanover  college  1856-62;  and 
has  been  professor  of  Greek  at 
Hanover  college  from  1862  to 
the  present  time.  He  was  at  var- 
ious times  stated  supply  of  the 
churches  of  Hanover,  Rockfield, 
Lancaster  and  Lexington.  Dr. 
Garritt  has  been  connected  with 
(/  .  )  the  faculty  of  Hanover  for  al- 

V y  most  forty  years.     He  is  a  good 

teacher,  a  good  gospel  preacher, 
a  kind,  gentle  and  lovable  man,  of  the  most  earnest 
and  devoted  piety. 

STONE,  Horatio  Odell,  was  born  on  Bough- 
ton  Hill,  Victor,  Ontario  (now  Monroe)  county,  IST.  Y. , 
Jan.  2,  1811,  the  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Clarissa  Odell 
Stone.  His  father  served  in  the  war  of  1813  and  was 
engaged  in  many  of  the  Indian  battles  then  common 
■on  the  frontier.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  his 
fatlier's  farm,  and  he  received  the  common-school 
education  afforded  in  those  times.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  left  home  and  served  au  apprenticeship  of 
three  years  at  the  shoemaking,  tanning  and  currying 
trade._  He  next  began  the  life  of  itinerant  merchant, 
carrying  his  goods  in  tin  boxes;  but  this  proving 
unprofitable,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  worked  his 
passage  on  a  raft  of  lumber  ou  the  Onondaga  river 
to  Chenango  Forks,  from  which  place  he  walked  to 
Honesdale,  Pa.,  and  there  secured 
the  position  of  overseer  of  a  gang 
of  workmen  on  the  Lackawanna 
canal.  After  one  year  he  became 
a  boatman  on  the  Erie  canal,  and 
then  went  west  as  far  as  Michi- 
gan. Securing  eighty  acres  of 
government  land  in  Clinton, 
Washtenaw  county,  Mich.,  he 
began  farming.  Soon  afterward, 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  he  was  drafted,  and, 
under  command  of  Gen.  Jacob 
Brown,  marched  to  Niles,  where 
he  was  dische'-ged,  news  hav- 
ing been  received  that  the  In- 
dians had  been  defeated  by  Gen. 
Scott.  Selling  his  farm,  he  went 
to  Chicago  on  the  11th  of  January, 
1883.  His  first  work  was  chop- 
ping timber,  on  the  north  branch 
of  the  Chicago  river,  for  use  in  building  piers  for 
the  harbor.  He  soon  opened  a  grocery  store  on 
North  Water  street,  and  continued  in  business  there 
for  twenty-seven  years.  During  the  first  ten  years 
he  dealt  also  in  grain  and  shipped  the  first  load  of 
wheat  sent  to  Buffalo,  consisting  of  780  bushels, 
which  had  to  be  conveyed  on  board  the  vessel  in 
bags  on  the  backs  of  laborers.  In  these  years  he 
invested  in  real  estate,  buying  several  large  tracts 
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of  land  in  and  near  Chicago.  After  1848  he  was 
most  actively  engaged  in  real  estate  business,  mak- 
ing several  suburban  additions  to  the  city.  Mr. 
Stone's  charity,  piety  and  public  spirit  were  shown 
in  his  lifetime  by  well-directed  benefactions.  Mr. 
Stone's  fortune  was  proportional  to  his  intense  ac- 
tivity, his  unfailing  sagacity  in  making  use  of  the 
present  and  forecasting  the  future;  his  unblemished 
reputation,  and  his  abiding  faith  in  the  growth,  sta- 
bility and  greatness  of  his  beloved  country  and  city. 
He  died  July  20,  1877. 

CASWELL,  Lucien  B.,  lawyer  and  congress- 
man, was  born  at  Swanton,  Vt.,  Nov.  27,  1827.  At 
nine  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Rock  county.  Wis.,  where  he  remained  on  a  farm 
on  Rock  river,  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  settlement, 
until  he  was  grown,  when  he  attended  Beloit  col- 
lege, but  did  not  graduate  from  that  institution 
(which  has  since  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
B.  A.),  leaving  it  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  law 
with  the  late  U.  S.  senator.  Matt  H.  Carpenter, 
then  practicing  in  Beloit.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1851,  he  removed  from  his  country  home  to  Port 
Atkinson,  where  he  began  practice,  and  has  ever 
since  resided.  In  1855  and  1856  he  was  district  at- 
torney; in  1868,  1872  and  1874,  member  of  the  state 
legislature,  and  from  September,  1863,  to  the  close  of 
the  war  (May  5,  1865),  IT.  S.  commissioner  of  the 
second  district  board  of  enrollment.  In  1863  he  or- 
ganized the  First  national  bank 
of  Fort  Atkinson  (the  third  of  its 
kind  in  the  state),  of  which,  for 
twenty -five  years,  he  was  cashier; 
in  1868  the  Northwestern  manu- 
facturing company,  a  large  cor- 
poration of  which  he  has  always 
been  secretary  and  treasurer,  re- 
taining a  considerable  interest  in 
it;  and  in  1885  the  Citizens'  state 
bank  of  Fort  Atkinson,  of  which 
he  is  still  president.  Until  1860 
Mr.  Caswell  was  a  democrat,  but 
in  that  year  voted  for  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  has  since  been  a  re- 
publican, attending  the  national 
republican  convention  as  a  del- 
egate, in  1868.  From  1874  he 
has  served  in  the  forty-fourth, 
forty-fifth,  forty-sixth,  forty-seventh,  forty -ninth, 
fiftieth,  and  fifty-first  congresses,  being  thrown  out 
of  the  forty-eighth  by  the  re-districting  of  his  state. 
During  fourteen  years  of  active  and  efficient  con- 
gressional life,  he  has  served  upon  a  large  number 
of  important  committees,  notably  those  on  appropria- 
tions. Pacific  railways,  Mississippi  levees,  and  pat- 
ents, while  he  spent  six  years  on  the  judiciary,  and 
in  the  fifty-first  congress  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  private  land  claims.  Having,  as  he  con- 
sidered, borne  his  share  of  the  burden  of  public  office, 
and  received  his  share  of  its  honors  and  benefits,  he 
declined  renomination  to  the  fifty-second  congress  in 
the  fall  of  1890,  and  retired  March  4,  1891.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  the  second  session  of  the  forty- 
seventh  congress,  when  too  late  to  secure  the  passage 
of  an  independent  bill,  he  obtained  a  resolution  of 
the  house,  authorizing  him  to  insert  a  clause  in  the 
general  post-office  appropriation  bill,  the  preparation 
of  which  he  had  in  charge,  reducing  letter  postage 
from  three  to  two  cents,  and  was  tlius  enabled  to 
carry  the  measure  through  that  body.  Mr.  Caswell 
never,  amid  his  many  public  engagements,  abandoned 
the  practice  of  the  law,  but  always  kept  his  office 
open,  going  home  from  Washington  to  try  cases, 
when  unavoidable.  He  is  strongly  attached  to  the 
West,  where  so  many  years  of  his  life  have  been 
spent,  and  has  his  home  in  a  beautiful  and  thriving 
country  lying  110  miles  northwest  of  Chicago. 
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person  that  had 
from  Harvard. 


PEABODY,  Andrew  Preston,  clergyman  and 
eaiicator,  was  born  at  Beverly,  Mass. ,  March  19, 
1811,  son  of  Andrew  and  Polly  (Rantoul)  Peabody. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary 
(Preston)  Rantoul,  and  a  sister  of  Robert  Rantoul, 
the  reformer.  His  father,  a  native  of  Middletown, 
Mass.,  was  principal  of  the  public  school  at  Beverly 
for  many  years.  On  his  death-bed  he  requested  that 
his  son  should  be  educated  for  the  ministry  and 
fortunately,  this  was  not  repug- 
nant to  the  boy's  inclinations.  He 
was  precocious  as  a  child,  and 
before  he  began  to  fit  for  college 
had  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
especialljr  in  mathematics.  He 
passed  his  examinations  for  ad- 
mission to  Harvard  before  he  had 
entered  his  teens;  studied  a  year 
under  a  private  tutor,  and  en- 
tered the  junior  class  in  1824.  His 
standing  as  a  scholar  was  good, 
although  not  exceptional,  but 
at  the  time  of  his  graduation 
in  1836  he  was  distinguished 
above  his  fellows  by  being  the 
youngest  in  the  class,  and,  with 
two  exceptions  only,  the  youngest 
ever  received  the  degree  of  B.A. 
From  college  he  went  to  Middle- 
ton,  Mass.,  to  teach  school,  and  remained  there  a 
year;  then  tutored  privately  for  a  year,  and  in  1828 
became  principal  of  the  academy  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  In  1829  he  entered  the  divinity  school  at 
Harvard,  which,  early  in  the  century,  had  passed 
into  the  control  of  the  Unitarians,  and  during  his 
last  year,  1833-33,  was  mathematical  tutor  in  the  col- 
lege proper.  In  October,  1833,  he  was  settled,  as 
colleague  of  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Parker,  over  the 
South  parish  (Unitarian)  church  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Parker,  which  oc- 
curred soon  after,  became  sole  pastor.  Mr.  Peabody, 
by  reason  of  his  scholarship,  noble  character,  and 
biilliant  social  qualities,  soon  became  noted,  and  his 
literaiy  work  in  particular  kept  his  name  constantly 
before  the  public.  In  1860  Dr.  (now  Bishop)  Hun- 
tington, who  was  about  to  enter  the  Episcopal  church, 
resigned  the  Plummer  professorship  of  Christian 
morals  and  ethics  in  the  college,  and  Dr.  Peabody, 
as  he  was  then  called,  having  received  his  degree 
from  Harvard  in  1852,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
This  chair  was  held  by  him  until  1881,  and  among 
the.  duties  required  was  that  of  preaching  two  ser- 
mons every  Sunday,  and  of  conducting  daily  prayers. 
He  also  acted  for  a  time  as  professor  of  political 
economy,  as  professor  of  logic,  and  also  as  director 
of  the  forensic  exercises  of  the  senior  class.  He  thus 
was  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  the  under- 
graduates and  gained  both  their  profound  respect 
and  their  affection.  On  his  resignation  in  1881  he 
was  given  an  emeritus  appointment,  and  thencefor- 
ward devoted  himself  to  literary  work;  preaching, 
from  time  to  time,  in  Cambridge,  Boston,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ,  and  elsewhere.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  lo- 
cal affairs,  especially  in  the  movement  which  led 
Cambridge  to  cast  its  vote  for  ' '  no  license. "  Dr.  Pea- 
body's  first  publication,  a  lecture  on  "Taxation," 
appeared  in  1833;  his  first  volume,  "Lectures  on 
Christian  Doctrine, "  in  1844.  ^  This  became  very  pop- 
ular, and  a  new  edition  was  published  in  1857.  'This 
was  followed  by  a  number  of  works,  including 
' '  Christian  Consolations ; ''  "  Conversation :  Its  Faults 
and  Its  Graces"  (1856);  a  Sunday-school  hymn- 
feook  (1857);  "Christianity  the  Religion  of  Nature;" 
Lowell  institute  lectures  (1864);  "Christian  Belief 
ajid  Life"  (1865);  "Sermons  to  Children"  (1866); 
"  Heminiscences  of  Eui-opean  Travel "  (1868) ;  ' '  Man- 


ual of  Moral  Philosophy"  (1873);  "  Christianity  and 
Science";  lectures  delivered  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  (1875);  "Baccalaureate  Ser- 
mons" (1885);  "Moral  Philosophy,"  a  series  of  lec- 
tures (1887);  "Building  a  Character"  (1887);  "Har- 
vard Reminiscences"  (1888) .  He  was  widely  known 
as  a  critical  Biblical  scholar,  and  was  joint  editor 
with  Rev.  John  Hopkins  Morison  of  "A  Comment- 
ary on  the  New  Testament."  He  published  also 
translations  of  works  by  Plutarch  and  Cicero.     In 

1853,  when  Prof.  Bowen  retired  from  the  editorship 
of  the  "North  American  Review,"  Dr.  Peabody 
bought  a  half  interest  in  it,  and  was  its  editor  until 
October,  - 1861.  He  early  acquired  that  mature 
style  which  goes  with  critical  writing,  and  in  1853 
stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  clergymen  of  letters  in 
New  England  as  a  critical  Biblical  scholar,  an  acute 
reasoner  and  a  clear  and  elegant  writer.  He  had, 
more  than  almost  any  man  of  the  period  to  which 
he  belongs,  unless  the  late  George  Ripley  is  excepted, 
that  clear  insight  into  thought  and  that  keen  interest 
in  literature  for  its  Own  sake  which  constitute  the 
outfit  of  the  reviewer.  His  occasional  addresses, 
particularly  those  on  "The  Uses  of  Classical  Litera- 
ture" and  "The  Immutable  Right,"  had  the  same 
clear  thought  which  one  finds  in  his  reviews,  and 
were  among  the  freshest  utterances  of  the  day.  He 
had  the  rare  power  of  writing  judicially,  and  these 
fugitive  pamphlets,  if  winnowed  and  gathered  into 
volumes,  would  still  be  read  with  interest  for  their 
moral  force  ahd  breadth  of  view.  He  had  little 
sympathy  with  the  radical  wing  of  the  Unitarian  de- 
nomination, and  the  line  that  separated  him  from 
most  of  his  "orthodox"  friends  was  exceedingly 
narrow.  He  was  beloved  and  honored  by  every  one 
who  ever  knew  him,  and  for  many  years  no  Harvard 
man  ever  spoke  of  him  otherwise  than  "dear  old 
Peabody."  The  University  of  Rochester  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1863.  He  was 
married,  Sept.  12,  1884,  to  Catharine  Whipple, 
daughter  of  Edmund  Roberts,  of  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
who,  as  U.  S.  envoy,  negotiated  the  first  treaty  with 
Siam  and  Cochin-China.  She  died  in  1869,  and  Dr. 
Peabody  died  at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  March  10, 
1893. 

ROBINSON,  William  C,  educator,  was  born 
at  Norwich,  Conn.,  July  26,  1834,  son  of  John  A. 
and  Mary  (Callyhan)  Robinson,  and  grandson  of 
Elias  Robinson,  who  was  one  of  the  bodyguard  of 
Washington  at  the  retreat  from  Long  Island.  He 
was  educated  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.;    was  graduated  at   Dartmouth  College   in 

1854,  and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  in  1857.  After  about  five  years  of  work  in 
the  active  ministry,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law, 
and  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1864,  he 
opened  an  office  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  which  ha,s 
since  been  his  home.  He  has  served  as  clerk  and 
judge  of  the  tity  court  (1866),  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  of  New  Haven  county  (1869),  and  as 
a  member  of  the  legislature  (1874).  Since  1869  he 
has  been  connected  with  the  law  department  of  Yale 
University,  at  first  as  instructor,  and  since  1873  as 
professor  of  elementary  and  criminal  law  and  the 
law  of  real  property.  During  the  yeai's  1869-70  he 
was  associate  editor  of  the  "Catholic  World."  He 
has  published  "Elementary  Law"  (1883);  "  Clavis 
Rerum  "  (1883),  and, an  exhaustive  treatise  on  ' '  Pat- 
ent Law"  (1890).  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Dartmouth  College  in  1879.  He 
was  married,  in  1857,  to  Anna  E.,  daughter  of 
Henry  Hartland,  of  New  York,  and  has  three  sons. 

HALE,  Sarah.  Josepha  (Buell),  author,  was 
born  at  Newport,  N.  H. ,  Oct.  34,_  1788.  She  was 
carefully  educated  at  home,  and  in  1813  was  mar- 
ried to  David  Hale,  a  lawyer,  and  brother  of  Salraa 
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Kale,  the  historian.  On  the  death  of  her  husband, 
in  1832,  she  was  left  with  five  little  children  to  sup- 
port. Slie  first  published  a  volume  of  poems  in 
1833,  and  followed  it  with  a  novel,  "Northwood," 
in  1827.  In  1828  she  went  to  Boston  to  be  the  editor 
of  the  "Ladies'  Magazine,"  which  was  the  first 
periodical  published  iu  America  for  women.  In 
1837  the  magazine  was  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
and  its  name  changed  to  the  "  Ladies'  Book,"  Mrs. 
Hale  continuing  her  connection  with  it  as  editor  of 
the  literary  department  until 
1877.  While  in  Boston  she 
originated  the  Seaman's  Aid 
Society,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
and  in  her  magazine  she  advo- 
cated the  higher  education  of 
women,  and  for  twenty  years 
she  urged  the  national  celebra- 
tion of  Thanksgiving  day,  until 
Pres.  Lincoln  adopted  her  sug- 
gestion in  1864.  She  published 
"The  School  Song  Book" 
(1834), which  contained,  among 
other  verses  for  children,  the 
now  famous,  ' '  Mary  Had  a 
Little  Lamb."  She  also  pub- 
lished a  "  Complete  Dictionary 
of  Poetical  Quotations,"  "  The 
Ladies'  Wreath,"  which  was 
a  selection  from  English  and 
American  female  poets;  several  novels  and  dramas; 
a  large  volume,  "  Woman's  Ilecord,"  which  contains 
brief  biographies  of  celebrated  women  down  to 
1868;  "Love;  or.  Woman's  Destiny,  with  Other 
Poems,"  and  many  other  works.  Her  son,  Horatio 
Hale,  was  a  noted  ethnologist,  and  her  nephew, 
Edwin  M.  Hale,  was  a  prominent  physician.  She 
died  in  Philadelphia,  April  30,  1879. 

HALE,  Horatio,  ethnologist,  was  born  at  New- 
port, N.  H.,  May  3,  1817,  son  of  David  and  Sarah 
J.  (Buell)  Hale.  His  earliest  American  ancestor  was 
Thomas  Hale,  who  came  from  Walton,  England, 
in  1635,  and  the  line  of  descent  runs  through  his 
son,  John,  who  was  married  to  Sarah  Somerby; 
through  their  son,  Henry,  who  was  married  to 
Sarah  Kelley;  their  son,  Edmund,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Martha  Sawyer;  their  son,  Joseph,  who 
was  married  to  Abigail  S.  Wise;  their  son,  David, 
who  was  married  to  Hannah  Emerson,  the  grand- 
parents of  Horatio.  His  father  was  a  lawyer,  who 
died  early,  leaving  his  widow  with  five  children  to 
support  and  educate;  this  she  accomplished  by  her 
pen,  became  a  popular  author,  and  edited  various 
periodicals.  Horatio  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1837.  His  exceptional  facility  in  acquiring  lan- 
guages and  iu  assimilating  scientific  facts,  added  to 
his  untiring  industry,  led  to  his  appointment  during 
his  graduate  year  as  philologist  to  Capt.  Wilke's  ex- 
pedition, which,  in  1840j  started  on  a  three  years' 
tour  of  exploration  to  the  Antarctic  seas.  Hale 
studied  the  languages,  habits,  etc.,  of  the  tribes  of 
the  countries  and  islands  at  which  the  expedition 
touched,  and  his  observations  are  embodied  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  reports  of  the  expedition,  en- 
titled "Ethnography  and  Philology,"  which  the 
learned  English  philologist,  EdwaVd  Latham,  de- 
notes "the  greatest  mass  of  philological  data  ever 
accumulated  by  a  single  enquirer."  The  style  of  this 
volume  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  is  marked  by 
rare  excellence.  It  is  elegant,  terse,  compact,  and 
businesslike  to  a  remarkable  degree.  On  the  return 
of  the  expedition  Mr.  Hale  traveled  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  pursuing  his  ethnological  and 
philological  studies.  He  then  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Chicago  bar  in  1855.  After  his  mar- 
riage, in  1856,  he  removed  to  Clinton,  Ontario, 
where  he  practiced  as  a  lawyer  and  continued  his 


scientific  investigations.  He  was  a  member  of  various 
scientific  societies,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
in  1886  he  presided  over  the  section  of  anthropology, 
and  gave  as  the  vice-president's  address  at  the  thirty- 
fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  a  memorable  paper, 
entitled  "On  the  Origin  of  Language  and  Antiquity 
of  Speaking  Man,"  which  provoked  much  discus- 
sion, since  it  broached  several  new  theories  in  regard 
to  the  linguistic  developments  of  the  human  race."  He 
published,  as  well  as  numerous  monographs  on  an- 
thropology and  ethnology,  "  The  Iroquois  Book  of 
Rites "  (Philadelphia,  1883);  "Indian  Migrations  as 
Evidenced  by  Language"  (Chicago,  1883),  and  a 
"  Report  on  the  Blackfoot  Tribes,"  presented  to  the 
British  Association  in  1885.  He  died  at  Clinton, 
Ontario,  Canada,  Deo.  30,  1896. 

FOYE,  Andrew  J.  Colman,  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  was  born  in  Northumberland  county. 
Pa.,  Dec.  33,  1833,  son  of  William  and  Jane  (Miller) 
Poye,  of  French  Huguenot  descent.  In  liis  child- 
hood his  parents  removed  to  Morrow  county,  0., 
and  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  attended. the  village 
school,  graduating  at  the  Mt.  Gilead  High  Sciiool  in 
1847.  He  then  entered  the  country  store  of  R.  &  N. 
House;  was  acting  treasurer  of  Morrow  county  in 
1849,  and  was  subsequently  a  clerk  for  C.  &  .1. 
Cooper  at  Mt.  Vernon,  0.,  and  aftervv-ard  cashier  of 
the  Exchange  Bank  at  j\lt.  Gilead.  He  engaged  as 
a  drummer  for  the  dry-goods  house  of  R.  &  N. 
Dart,  of  New  York,  and  in  1859-60  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  dry-goods  house  of  S.  B.  Chittenden 
&  Co.  Later,  as  Beebe  &  Poye,  he  engaged  iu  the 
cotton  business,  subsequently  changing  it  to  a  pack- 
age dry-goods  commission  business,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Andrew  J.  C.  Poye  &  Co.  The  business  ■ 
was  a  prosperous  one,  but  in  1871,  liis  healtli  be- 
coming impaired  from  overwork,  he  retired.  The 
following  five  years  ■were  spent  in 
traveling.  He  became  a  stockholder 
and  director  in  the  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Co.,  and  subsequently  its 
New  York  manager.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  Standard  Graphite 
Co. ;  was  a  member  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  of  the  stale  of  New 
York  and  of  the  board  of  trade;  was 
one  of  tlie  founders  of  the  Ohio 
Society  in  New  York  and  a  trustee 
and  governor  in  same;  is  a  member 
of  the  Colonial  Club;, a  fellow  in 
the  Geographical  and  Historical 
Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution.  On 
Feb.  18,  1863,  at  Mt.  Gilead,  O.,  he 
was  married  to  Katherine  Sophia, 
daughter  of  Nathan  House,  his 
fii'st  employer,  and  they  have  two  sons,  Andrew 
Ernest  and  Louis  Constant  Foye. 

EDSON,  Franklin,  merchant  and  mayor  of 
New  York  city,  was  born  in  Chester,  Windsor  co., 
Vt.,  April  5,  1833,  son  of  Ophir  and  Soviah  (Wil- 
liams) Edson.  His  earliest  American  ancestor  was 
Samuel  Edson,  a  native  of  England,  who  settled  in 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  in  1638.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Bridgewater,  whose  land  had  been  pur- 
chased from  the  Indians  by  Capt.  Miles  Standish, 
and  he  represented  the  town  in  the  general  court  of 
the  colony.  His  mother  was  a  descendant  of  Roger 
Williams,  of  Rhode  Island.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
young  Edson  entered  Chester  Academy,  where  he 
remained  until  he  was  nineteen,  teaching  during  the 
winters,  attending  school  in  the  autumn,  and  assist- 
ing on  the  farm  during  spring  and  summer.  In 
February,  1852,  he  joined  his  brother,  Cyrus,  who 
was  a  distiller  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and,  after  a  clerk- 
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ship  of  three  years,  was  admitted  as  a  partner.  He 
was  successful  from  the  start,  and  before  long  was  a 
director  in  tlie  New  York  State  Bank,  a  vestryman 
of  St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  president  of 
the  Young  Men's  Association.  Withdrawing  in 
1866,  he  formed  a  co-partnership  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  the  produce  and  commission  trade  in  New 
York  city,  under  the  name  of  Edsou,  Orr  &  Chamber- 
lain. It  was  dissolved  three  yeai-s  later,  and  the  firm 
of  Franklin  Edson  &  Co. ,  consisting  of  himself  and  his 
nephew,  Starks  Edson,  was  formed,  continuing  until 
his  son,  Franklin  Edson,  Jr.,  succeeded  him  in  1890. 
In  1890  he  became  president  of  the  Genesee  Fruit 
Co.  Since  1871  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
and  influential  members  of  tlie  New  York  produce 
exchange,  acting  as  its  president  in  1873,  1874  and 
1878.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
grain,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  earnestness  to 
the  important  matters  concerned  Avith  the  transpor- 
tation and  grading  of  this  cereal.  One  of  the  note- 
worthy public  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Edson  has 
been  his  work  for  the  abolition  of  tolls  on  the  state 
canals,  against  much  opposition,  which  he  finally 
'  succeeded  in  overcoming  to  the 
greatadvantageof  the  slate.  In 
politics  he  has  always  been  a 
Democrat,  but  for  many  years 
has  been  anti-Tammany.  In 
1881  he  was  identified  with  the 
County  Democracy,  and  in  the 
following  year,  being  nomi- 
nated for  the  office  of  mayor  by 
a  combination  of  three  conven- 
tions, of  the  County  Democ- 
racy, Tammany  and  Irving- 
Hall,  he  was  elected  by  a  plu- 
rality of  21,417  over  Allen 
Campbell,  the  candidate  of  the 
Citizens'  movement.  In  1856 
he  was  married  to  Fanny  Cam- 
eron, daughter  of  Benjamin 
Wood,  of  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  and 
granddaughterof  Jethro  Wood , 
the  inventor  of  the  cast-iron 
plow.  She  died  in  1893,  leaving  five  sons  and  two 
daughters.  His  sons,  Cyrus  and  David  O.  Edson,  are 
prominent  physicians  of  New  York. 

EDSON,  Cyrus,  physician,  was  born  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1857,  son  of  Franklin  and  Fanny 
(Flood)  Edson.  He  was  educated  at  the  Albany 
Academy,  at  a  grammar  school  at  Tremont,  at  a 
military  boai-dingschool  at  Throgg's  Neck,  and  at 
Columbia  College.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  his  father 
sent  him  to  Europe,  and  for  several  years  he  spent 
his  summers  in  extended  tours  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  college  he  was  distinguished  as  an  athlete,  row- 
ing in  the  successful  crew  which  was  sent  by  the 
Columbia  alumni  to  England,  where  it  captured  the 
visitors'  cup  at  the  royal  regatta  from  the  crews  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  only  instance  where  an 
American  crew  won  a  race  in  British  waters.  He 
entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
after  graduating  he  began  his  practice  as  ambulance 
surgeon  at  Chambers  Street  Hospital.  In  1882  he 
was  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  health  department 
of  New  York  as  a.ssistant  sanitary  inspector,  and 
was  afterward  put  on  the  permanent  force  of  the 
department,  and  promoted  through  all  the  different 
grades  to  commissioner  of  health.  As  chemist  and 
analyst  he  is  greatly  esteemed  for  his  indefatigable 
opposition  to  adulteration  of  food,  drugs  and  drink. 
He  has  served  for  three  terms  In  the  position  of 
president  of  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City 
and  County  of  New  York.  Dr.  Edson  has  been 
surgeon  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  state  na- 
tional   guard;    visiting    physician    to    the  Charity 


Hospital;  vice-president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Public  Analysts,  and  secretary  of  the  committee 
on  hygiene.  New  York  County  Medical  Society. 
Dr.  Edson  is  the  author  of  a 
»  number  of  brochures  on  scien- 
tific subjects.  Among  them 
are  the  following  :  "  Poisons 
in  Food  and  Drink";  ''Dis- 
infection " ;  "  Defenses  Against 
Contagious  Diseases";  "Pre- 
monitions and  Warnings, "  etc. 
He  is  a  regular  contributor 
to  the  "North  American  Re- 
view" and  "Forum."  Dr.  Ed- 
son was  married,  first  to  Vir- 
ginia Churchill  Page,  grand- 
niece  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, by  whom  he  had  five 
children.  She  died  in  1899, 
and  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Zuick. 

HUMPHREYS,  Charles,  congressman,  was 
born  at  Haverford,  Montgomery  co..  Pa.,  in  1713, 
grandson  of  Daniel  Humphreys,  who  went  there 
from  Wales  in  1682.  He  was  a  miller,  and  prosecuted 
his  business  successfully  for  many  years,  his  integrity 
of  character  gaining  him  respect  throughout  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived.  In  1764  and  1775  he  served 
in  the  provincial  assembly,  and  in  1775-76  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  congress.  His  stand  was  in 
opposition  to  the  oppressive  measures  of  GreatBritain; 
but  he  could  not  sanction  so  radical  a  document  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  voted  against  it. 
He  died  at  Haverford,  Pa.,  March  11,  1786.  His 
brother  was  Joshua  Humphreys,  the  shipbuilder. 

SAMPSON,  Archibald  J. ,  diplomat,  was  born 
near  Cadiz,  O.,  June  21,  1889,  of  Welsh-Irish  par- 
entage. He  entered  Mount  Union  College,  mean- 
while teaching  several  terms  in  country  schools,  and 
was  graduated  in  1861.  He  served  in  the  civil  war 
for  a  year,  when  he  was  elected  superintendent  of  the 
Union  schools  at  Uhrichville,  O.,  and  a  year  laier 
he  again  entered  the  army.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1865,  and  located  in  law  practice  at  Sedalia, 
Mo.,  where  he  was  county  superintendent  of  schools 
and  county  attorney.  In  1873  he  removed  to  Caiion 
City,  Col. ;  served  one  year  as  county  attorney ;  in  1876 
was  elected  attorney-general  of  Colorado.  DuringHar- 
rison's  administration  he  became  U.  S.  consul  to  Paso 
del  Norte,  Mexico,  a  position  he  held  until  1893.  He 
then  located  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  until  1897, 
when  Pres.  McKinley  appointed 
him  U.  S.  minister  to  Ecuador,  a 
position  he  still  occupies.  Mr. 
Sampson  has  been  very  active  in  the 
Loyal  Legion  and  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  having  served  as 
judge- advocate  two  terms  in  his 
department,  as  delegate  to  the  na- 
tional encampments  aud  as  an  aid- 
de-camp  on  the  staffs  of  the  last  six 
national  commanders-in-chief.  He 
is  a  Knight  Templar,  Mason,  mem- 
ber of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  Knights  of  Honor  and 
other  organizations,  having  held 
prominent  offices  in  all.  He  has  i 
lectured  upon  ' '  Music  of  the  War, 
"Lincoln,"  "Music  and  Musicians" 
and  other  subjects,  and  also  has  written  for  various 
journals  and  magazines.  He  received  from  Mt.  Union 
College  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1892.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Kate  I.,  daughter  of  Judge  A.  C.  Turner,  of 
Cadiz,  O.,  in  1866.  She  died  in  1886,  and  in  1891  he 
was  married  to  Frances  S.  AVood,  of  Joliet,  111. 
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THOMAS,  David,  iron  manufacturer,  was  born 
at  Grey  House,  near  the  town  of  Neath,  Glamorgan- 
shire, South  Wales,  Nov.  3,  1794,  the  son  of  a  farm- 
er. In  1812  he  secured  employment  at  the  blast 
furnaces  of  the  Neath  Abbey  iron  works,  where  he 
soon  displayed  wonderful  aptitude  for  the_  business 
of  iron  making.  Five  years 
later,  on  account  of  his  skill 
and  executive  ability,  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  the 
blast  furnaces  and  the  iron 
and  coal  mines  of  the  Ynisced- 
win  works  of  the  Swansea 
Valley,  in  Brecknockshire,  on 
the  southern  edge  of  the  anth- 
racite coal  belt  of  South  Wales. 
As  early  as  1820,  together  with 
GeorgeCrane, one-third  owner 
of  these  works,  Mr.  Thomas 
began  to  experiment  with 
anthracite  coal,  burning  it  in 
small  proportions  with  coke, 
for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing a  process  of  making  pig- 
iron  with  anthracite.  In  1835 
he  constructed  a  small  fur- 
nace which  was  put  into  blast 
with  coke  and  increased  amounts  of  anthracite.  The 
attempt  was  not  successful,  but  in  1830,  with  an  en- 
larged furnace,  better  results  were  obtained.  When 
Neilson,  the  manager  of  the  Glasgow  gas  works, 
brought  into  use  the  hot  blast,  Mr.  Thomas  was  led 
to  apply  it  for  his  experiments  in  iron  making.  With 
Mr.  Crane's  consent,  he  built  ovens  for  heating  the 
blast,  and  on  Feb.  5,  1837,  the  new  process  proved 
to  be  entirely  successful.  The  news  soon  spread  all 
over  England  and  America.  In  May  of  that  year, 
Solomon  W.  Roberts,  a  noted  civil  engineer  of  Phila- 
delphia, visited  the  Yniscedwin  furnaces,  and  wit- 
nessed the  complete  success  of  the  use  of  anthracite 
coal  in  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron.  Upon  his  rec- 
ommendation, Josiah  White,  Erskine  Hazzard,  and 
other  Philadelphians,  organized  the  Crane  iron  com- 
pany, to  construct  works  at  Catasauqua,  Pa. ,  for  the 
manufacture  of  pig-iron  with  anthracite  coal.  In 
1838  Mr.  Hazzard  went  to  Wales,  and  secured  the 
services  of  David  Thomas  to  superintend  the  erec- 
tion of  the  furnaces  of  this  company.  Arriving  in 
this  country  with  his  family  June  5,  1839,  by  July 
3d  of  the  following  year  be  put  into  blast  a  furnace 
forty  feet  high,  and  eleven  feet  wide  at  the  boshes, 
which  produced  fifty  tons  of  good  foundry  iron 
weekly.  This  was  the  first  successful  attempt  to 
make  pig-iron  from  anthracite  coal  for  commercial 
purposes  in  America.  The  blowing  machinery  and 
castings  for  one  hot  blast  he  brought  from  England. 
The  cylinders  were  constructed  at  the  Soutliwork 
foundry  at  Philadelphia,  enlarged  for  that  purpose. 
With  the  erection  of  this  furnace  began  the  era  of 
higher  and  larger  furnaces  and  better  blast  machin- 
ery, with  consequent  improvement  in  the  yield,  and 
in  the  quality  of  the  iron  produced.  Pour  other 
furnaces  with  larger  dimensions  were  soon  afterward 
built  by  Mr.  Thomas  for  the  Crane  iron  company, 
and  he  was  the  first  person  in  the  world  to  fully 
realize  the  value  of  powerful  blowing  engines  in  the 
working  of  blast  furnaces.  In  1852  he  introduced 
engines  at  the  Catasauqua  furnaces,  which  increased 
the  pressure  to  double  that  which  was  then  custom- 
ary in  this  country  or  in  England,  and  the  beneficial 
results  in  the  iron-making  business  were  surprising. 
Mr.  Thomas  continued  as  superintendent  of  the 
works  at  Catasauqua  from  1889  to  1854,  when,  with 
his  sons  David,  Samuel,  and  John,  and  other  asso- 
ciates, he  organized  the  Thomas  iron  company  to 
erect  two  large  blast  furnaces  at  Hokendauqua, 
one  mile  distant.     They  were  successfully  blown  in 


1855,  and,  at  that  time,  were  the  largest  and  most 
productive  anthracite  furnaces  in  America.  Four 
other  furnaces  were  soon  built  by  this  company 
there,  and  in  a  few  years  Mr.  Thomas  manufactured 
iron  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. By  his  skill  and  his  enterprise  he  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  building  up  of  the  iron  indus- 
try of  our  country,  and  on  account  of  his  valuable 
services  to  the  iron  trade,  he  was  affectionately 
styled  "the  father  of  the  American  anthracite  iron 
industry,"  because  the  furnace  built  at  Catasauqua, 
under  his  direction  and  blown  in  by  him,  was  the 
first  of  all  the  early  anthracite  furnaces  to  success- 
fully make  iron  for  the  American  trade.  For  many 
years  he  was  also  president  of  the  Catasauqua  manu- 
facturing company,  organized  to  roll  plate  and  bar 
iron;  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Lehigh  fire-brick 
works,  and  of  the  rolling-mill  at  Ferndale;  a  director 
in  the  Carbon  iron  company  at  Parry ville.  Pa.,  the 
Upper  Lehigh  coal  company,  the  Lehigh  Valley 
railroad  company,  and  the  First  national  bank  of 
Catasauqua,  and  was  identified  with  all  the  progres- 
sive movements  for  developing  the  material  interest 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  forty- 
two  years  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  was  an  active  and  efficient  trustee  of  Lafayette 
college.  Mr.  Thomas  enjoyed  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  and  he 
was  universally  esteemed  for  his  many  sterling  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart.  At  the  age  of  eighty-five, 
when  he  still  possessed  much  of  the  vigor  of  his 
youth,  he  presided  over  a  convention  of  iron  masters 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  He  was  married  in  1817  to  Eliza- 
beth Hopkins,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  nearly  ninety- 
four  years.  Their  surviving  children  are  Jane, 
Gwenny  (married  to  Joshua  Hunt),  Samuel,  and 
John.  Mr.  Thomas  died  June  30,  1882,  at  Catasau- 
qua, Pa.,  after  an  experience  of  seventy  years  as  a 
remarkably  successful  manufacturer.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  ironmaster  in  term  of 
service  in  America. 

THOMAS,  Samuel,  iron  manufacturer,  was 
born  in  Yniscedwin,  Brecknockshire,  Wales,  March 
13,  1837,  son  of  David  Thomas,  and  came  to  Amer- 
ica with  his  parents  when  he  was  twelve  years  old. 
He  obtained  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  country,  and  afterward 
spent  three  years  in  study  at  Nazareth  hall,  a  noted 
school  of  that  time,  conducted  by  the  Moravians  at 
Nazareth,  Pa.  Deciding  to  follow  the  occupation 
in  which  his  father  had  already  won  great  success, 
and  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  all  its  details, 
he  entered  the  blacksmith  shop 
and  the  machine  shop  of  the 
Crane  ironworks  at  Catasauqua, 
Pa. ,  and  spent  four  years  in  that 
employment,  during  which  time 
he  acquired  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  business.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  was  prepared  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  these  works  and  the 
development  of  the  extensive 
mining  interests  of  the  company. 
So  proficient  had  he  become  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  that  in 
1848  he  spent  nine  months  erect- 
ing a  furnace  in  Morris  county, 
N.  J.,  for  the  Boonton  iron  com- 
pany, and  successfully  put  it  into 
blast  for  the  smelting  of  iron, 
with  anthracite  coal  as  a  fuel.  He  also  assisted  his 
father  in  superintending  the  construction  of  several 
of  the  anthracite  furnaces  for  the  Crane  iron  com- 
pany at  Catasauqua,  and  continued  to  develop  the 
mining  property.  In  March,  1854,  when  the  Thomas 
iron  company  was  formed  and  named  in  honor  of 
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his  father,  he  was  chosen  superintendent.  His  en- 
gineering sldll  and  familiarity  with  anthracite  fur- 
naces and  their  management  was  brought  into  requi- 
sition in  the  construction  of  two  large  furnaces  for 
this  company  at  Hokendauqua  under  his  immediate 
supervision,  and  put  into  operation  in  1855.  They 
had  the  largest  manufacturing  capacity  of  any  fur- 
nace then  existing  in  this  country.  For  the  next  ten 
years  he  was  the  general  superintendent  of  the  fur- 
naces of  the  Thomas  iron  company.  The  superior 
product  of  these  furnaces  found  a  ready  market. 
In  1865  Mr.  Thomas  became  president  of  the  com- 
pany, and  has  since  managed  its  affairs  with  signal 
ability  and  success.  Soon  after  the  war  Mr.  Thomas, 
at  the  head  of  a  company  of  capitalists,  investigated 
the  mineral  resources  of  Alabama,  especially  its  re- 
markable iron  and  coal  deposits,  and  commenced 
the  purchasing  of  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of 
where  Birmingham,  Ala.,  was  afterward  founded. 
In  1870  a  charter  was  obtained  and  a  company 
formed  under  the  name  of  the  Pioneer  mining  and 
manufacturing  company,  of  which  ^Ir.  Thomas  was 
elected  president.  In  1886  the  company  erected  two 
blast  furnaces,  under  the  supervision  of  Elwin 
Thomas,  son  of  the  president,  who  was  made  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  Mr.  Thomas,  in  his 
various  enterprises,  has  carefully  looked  after  the 
moral  condition  of  his  employes  and  the  material  in- 
terests of  the  villages  and  towns  created  by  his  en- 
terpiTse,  and  they  rank  as  model  manufacturing 
communities. 

KEASBET,  Anthony  Q,.,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Salem  N.  J.,  March  1,  1834.  His  great-grandfather, 
Edward  Keasbey,  was  an  active 
and  prominent  man  in  public  af- 
fairs while  New  Jersey  was  still  a 
colony,  as  well  as  after  it  became 
a  state.  In  the  colonial  general 
assembly  he  represented  the  coun- 
ties of  Salem  and  Cumberland 
from  1763  to  1769,  and  was  a  dep- 
uty for  Salem  in  the  provincial 
congress  which  assembled  at 
Trenton  in  1775.  Of  the  coun- 
cil of  safety  he  was  also  a  mem- 
ber in  1778.  His  son,  Anthony 
Keasbey,  was  scarcely  less  prom- 
inent, filling,  among  other  public 
positions,  that  of  a  representative 
^ly^  y^  -  Qf  Salem  county  in  the  general 

..^^J^  /T^^^^iit^^c>>     assembly  of  the  state  from  1798 
*^  -^^'^'^^'/^     to  1801.      His    father  was  Ed- 
(^  ward  Q.  Keasbey,  a  physician 

and  surgeon,  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  of  Salem  county  in  1840,  and  in  1844 
he  was  chosen  a  presidential  elector,  and  gave  his 
vote  for  Henry  Clay.  The  son,  Anthony  Q.  Keas- 
bey, was  at  an  early  age  prepared  to  enter  upon  his 
Gollegiate  studies.  In  1843  he  was  graduated  from 
Yale  college,  and  soon  after  became  a  student  at  law 
in  the  office  of  Francis  L.  McCuUoch,  in  his  native 
town.  He  finished  his  studies  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  in  October,  1846,  having  been  admitted  to  the 
bar,  he  resumed  his  residence  in  Salem,  where  he 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
where  he  pursued  it  until  1853,  when  he  removed  to 
Newark.  In  1855  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
Gortlandt  Parker,  and  that  relation  continued  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  In  April,  1861,  he  received 
from  President  Lincoln  the  appointment  of  U.  S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1865 
was  reappointed.  It  was  discovered,  however,  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  the  commission  had 
not  been  signed,  and  Mr.  Keasbey  was  thereupon 
appointed  by  President  Johnson  until  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  senate,  when,  in  1866,  he  was  regularly 


commissioned  for  another  term  of  four  years.  In 
1870  he  was  reappointed  by  President  Grant,  and 
again  in  1874.  In  1879  the  ofilce  was  once  more  ac- 
corded to  him  for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  thus 
held  this  important  position  continuously  from  the 
spring  of  1861  to  that  of  1886,  a  period  of  unbroken 
incumbency  longer  than  that  of  any  other  U.  S.  dis- 
trict attorney  in  the  Union.  This  record  is  a  testi- 
monial of  his  official,  professional  and  personal 
merit,  bestowed  by  successive  presidents  and  senates 
of  the  United  States.  In  1876  the  partnership  which 
had  so  long  existed  between  Mr.  Keasbey  and  j\Ir. 
Parker  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Keasbey  associated 
with  himself  his  two  sons,  Edward  Q.  and  George, 
under  the  firm  name  of  A.  Q.  Keasbey  &  Sons.  Mr. 
Keasbey  is  a  man  of  literary  attainments,  as  well  as 
of  professional  learning,  adding  to  distinguished  le- 
gal abilities  and  acquirements  the  culture  and  taste 
of  the  scholar.  He  has  made  several  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  pamphlet  and  periodical  literature 
of  the  day,  and,  without  seeking  reputation  as  a 
poet,  has  written  and  privately  printed,  for  the  grat- 
ification of  friends,  many  very  beautiful  verses. 

BSXTCE,  Alexander  Campbell,  architect, 
was  born  in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  March  16,  1835. 
His  father,  Robert  C.  Bruce,  was  of  Scotch  family, 
and  descended  from  Bruce,  earl  of  Elgin.  His 
mother,  Mary,  was  a  daughter  of  James  Young,  of 
England.  His  father  removed  to  Nashville,  Tenn., 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old.  He  had  an  academic 
education.  He  was  early  trained  by  his  father  in 
cai-pentering  and  the  building  trade,  and  at  the 
same  time  studied  architecture  with  H.  51.  Akeroid, 
a  prominent  English  architect,  who  was  then  em- 
ployed upon  the  most  important  buildings  in  Nash- 
ville. This  first  instruction  in  architecture  was  es- 
pecially directed  to  the  study  of  public  buildings  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Bruce  made  public  structures  a  spe- 
cialty, and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  opened  an  office  in  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.  He  designed  a 
number  of  court  houses  and 
public  buildings  in  that  sec- 
tion, prominent  among  them 
being  the  Chattanooga  court 
house.  In  the  spring  of  1879 
he  removed  to  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  formed  the  partnership 
of  Bruce  &  Morgan,  which  im- 
mediately sprang  to  the  lead- 
ership of  the  architectural 
business  in  Georgia,  design- 
ing some  of  the  most  import- 
ant private  and  public  build- 
ings in  that  and  the  adjoin- 
ing states.  5Ir.  Bruce  has 
easily  become  the  foremost 
architect  of  the  South,  and 
has  a  reputation  co-extensive  with  that  section.  His 
firm  has  planned  and  erected  court  houses  in  the  five 
states  of  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Florida  and 
North  Carolina.  There  are  over  twenty  of  these 
Federal  buildings,  besides  city  halls;  over  360  resi- 
dences, stores  and  blocks,  ten  hotels,  fifteen  hanks, 
five  jails,  thirty  colleges  and  schools,  forty-five 
churches,  four  libraiies  and  depots,  and  other  sti-uc- 
tures  stand  monuments  to  his  skill.  The  finest 
buildings  in  Atlanta  were  designed  by  him,  among 
them  the  Technological  Institute,  Kiser  law  struc- 
ture, High  school  and  County  court  house.  Mr. 
Bruce  uses  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  seeking 
stately  proportion  rather  than  ornamentation,  u.sing 
projecting  porticos,  flat  roofs  rather  than  steep,  and 
well-proportioned  towers,  thus  securing  the  needs  of 
southern  life — air,  light  and  ventilation.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1866,  Jane  H.  Hagan,  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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BAXTER,  William  M.,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Alexander,  S.  C,  Aug.  30,  1850,  the  eldest  son  of 
John  Baxter,  who  was  U.  S.  circuit  judge  for  the 
sixth  circuit,  comprising  Michigan,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee.     At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  taken 
by  his  parents  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.     Being  prepared 
for  college  he  entered  Hobart,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1870.     He  subsequently  read  law  with 
his  father,  and  was  admitted   to  practice  in  1873. 
j\Ir,   Baxter  soon  took  a  foremost  place  among  the 
members  of  the  bar,  and 
has  been    engaged    in    a 
number     of      celebrated, 
cases.     The  two  most  not- 
able were  an    injunction 
suit   against   the  railroad 
commission,  established  by 
an  act  of  the  Tennessee 
legislature  passed  in  1883, 
reported  in  volume  sixteen 
of  the  American  and  Eng- 
lish railroad  cases.     This 
resulted  in  a  repeal  of  the 
act  in  1885;      The   other 
was  the  suit  known  as  the 
' '  Tennessee  Bond  Case, " 
,  ,r^  wherein  it  was  attempted 

^^ to  hold  the  railroad  com- 

y4^,M,^m^^&^  rT.k°cipa?rnTS?erS^ 

_- ""  "^   of    certain    state     bonds 

which  bad  been  issued  by 
them  notwithstanding  an  adjustment  of  the  in- 
debtedness by  the  state.  The  amounts  involved 
aggregated  $20,000,000.  The  bondholders  were  de- 
feated in  the  litigation.  The  cases  are  reported  in 
114,  U,  8.  Reports.     In  1883  Mr.  Baxter  became 

feneral  solicitor  of  the  legal  department  of  the  East 
'ennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  railroad  com- 
pany, and  retained  the  position  through  the  receiv- 
ership and  reorganization. 

NORTON,     Eckstein,     banker    and    railroad 
financier,  was  born  at  Russellville,  Ky.,  Dec.  16, 
1831.     His  parents  were  in  moderate  circumstances, 
and  his  early  educational  advantages  were  confined 
to  the  ordinaiy  opportunities  of  a  common  school.  At 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  clerk  in  a  country  store 
in  his  native  town,  at  a  salary  of  $1.50  per  week,  and 
three  years  later  he  opened  a  general  store  on  his 
own  account  in  the  same  place.     In  the  fall  of  1851, 
he  became  a  iJartner  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  of  his  bro- 
ther, W.  F.  Norton,   who  conducted  a  well-estab- 
lished mercantile  business  there,   and  in  1852  he 
bought  his  brother's  inter- 
est, and  carried  the  busi- 
ness on  alone  until  1854, 
when  he  went  to  Cairo, 
111.,  and  made  a  favorable 
contract  to  serve  as  receiv- 
ing and  forwarding  agent 
for  the  Illinois  Central  rail- 
road company,  whose  line 
had    reached  Cairo,  and 
was  in  process  of  exten- 
sion (o  Chicago.  This  ven- 
ture was  a  very  success- 
ful one,  as  was  the  estab- 
lishment  of    the   Norton 
Brothers'  banking   house 
at     Paducah,    to    which 
place  he  returned  in  1857. 
Early  in  1864  he  removed 
to  l^Tew  York,  and  there 
formed  the  banking  and 
commission  house  of  Norton,  Slaughter  &  Co.,  af- 
terward E.  Norton  &  Co.,  in  which  he  is  alone 
interested.     In  1868  he  purchased  the  Paducah  & 


Gulf  railroad,  subsequently  consolidated  with  the 
Mississippi  River  railroad,  forming  a  through  line 
from  Paducah  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  of  this  rail- 
way he  became  president.  He  took  active  part  in 
constructing  the  Elizabethtown  (Ky.)  and  Paducah 
line,  which,  with  the  P.  &  M.,  now  forms  what  is 
known  as  the  Chesapeake,  Ohio  &  Southwestern 
railway.  In  1884  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  rail- 
road company  was  in  a  very  ijrecarious  financial  con- 
dition. An  enormous  amount  of  the  funds  of  the 
company  had  been  lost  in  speculation  and  misman- 
agement, a  heavy  floating  debt  had  been  created, 
the  credit  of  the  company  was  ruined,  and  bank- 
ruptcy impended.  The  majority  of  its  stock  beiug 
owned  in  Europe,  the  foreign  holders  had  sent  an 
agent  to  the  United  States  to  reorganize  the  com- 
pany. In  the  new  movement  Mr.  Norton  was  elect- 
ed a  director,  and  (October,  1884)  vice-president, 
the  finances  of  the  company  being  placed  in  his 
hands.  He  at  once  secured  cheaper  ofliices  in  New 
Y^ork  city,  and  inaugurated  an  economical  adminis- 
tration of  affairs,  which  saved  $40,000  per  annum 
in  the  expenses  of  the  New  York  office  alone.  This 
retrenchment  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  whole 
system,  and  Mr.  Norton  was  soon  recognized  as  a 
man  of  superior  executive  ability,  and  his  election  to 
the  ijresideucy  of  the  road  followed  in  1886.  At 
present  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  railroad  controls 
over  4,300  miles  of  track,  and  is  considered  the  most 
important  system  in  the  South.  Under  Mr.  Norton's 
management,  the  physical  condition  of  the  road 
has  been  well  cared  for ;  large  amounts  having  been 
expended  in  new  bridges,  ballast,  side  tracks,  and 
in  double-tracking  portions  of  the  line.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  road  has  also  been  largely  increased, 
both  in  freight  and  passenger  cars,  and  also  in  loco- 
motives; the  freight-car  equipment  alone  being  in- 
creased nearly  sixty  per  cent.  This  has  caused  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  business.  The  earnings 
of  the  road  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886, 
were  $13,177,018,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1890,  $18,846,003,  showing  an  increase  of 
$5,668,985.  Under  Mr.  Norton's  administi'ation  the 
policy  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  been  to 
construct  new  lines  and  branches,  which  have  added 
largely  to  the  business  of  the  main  line,  furnish- 
ing, as  well,  transportation  facilities  which  have  caus- 
ed the  development  of  the  vast  mineral  and  other 
resources  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  He  was  also 
largely  interested  both  as  stockholder  and  director 
in  several  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  in  other 
railroads.     He  died  Jan.  12,  1893. 

RUST,  Nathaniel  Johnson,  merchant,  bank 
president  and  legislator,  was  born  at  Gorham,  Cum- 
berland county,  Me.,  Nov.  S8, 
1833.  He  is  descended  from  the 
Rev.  Henry  Rust,  who  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1707.  The 
first  of  the  family  came  to  New 
England  in  1635.  Educated 
through  his  own  exertions  at 
Gorham  academy,  he  entered  a 
country  drug  store  at  sixteen,  and 
two  years  later  one  in  Boston.  In 
1862  he  established  the  wholesale 
drug  house  of  Carter,  Rust  &  Co. ; 
the  firm  name  was  changed  in 
1866  to  Rust  Bros.  &  Bird,  and 
in  1890  to  the  Rust  &  Richard- 
son drug  company.  Mr.  Rust 
has  always  been  an  active  busi- 
ness man,  holding  position  as 
president  or  director  in  many 
large  corporations,  and  for  the 
past  seven  years  has"been  prasldent  of  the  Lincoln 
national  bank  of  Boston,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders.      He  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts 
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house  of  representatives  in  1874-75-76,  to  the  city 
council  of  Boston  in  1878-79,  and  to  the  board  of  al- 
dermen for  1891  and  1893.  He  is  a  fi-iend  to  honest 
government  and  opposed  to  all  trading  in  politics, 
believing  m  rest  and  recreation  after  labor,  he  is  a 
member  of  several  prominent  clubs. 

HUNTINGTON,  Frederic  Dan,  first  P.E.bish- 
?P  ?,  "^\  diocese  of  central  New  York,  was  boin  in 
Hadjey,  Mass.,  May  38,  1819,  on  an  ancestral  home- 
stead beautifully  situated  on  the  left  banlj  of  the 
Connecticut  river  opposite  Northampton,  where  the 
family  of  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Porter  Phelps,  had 
resided  for  many  generations. 
His  father  was  an  orthodox 
Congregational  clergyman, 
who  associated  himself  with 
the  Unitarian  school  repre- 
sented by  Rev.  Dr.  Channing 
and  other  Massachusetts  di- 
vines, and  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  who  was  the  youngest 
of  seven  sons,  was  raised  in 
■  that  belief.  He  first  studied 
under  the  direction  of  his  fa- 
ther, then  at  Hopkins  acad- 
emy, and  afterward  entered 
Amherst  college,  where  he 
was  graduated  as  valedicto- 
rian in  1839.  He  next  stud- 
ied in  the  divinity  school  of 
Harvard  university,  and  in 
1842  was  called  to  the  pas- 
torship of  the  South  Con- 
gregational church  in  Bos- 
ton. Here  he  preached  with 
great  success,  but  gave  miicli 
of  his  time  to  philanthropic  and  literary  institu- 
tions. For  one  season  he  was  chaplain  of  the  house 
of  representatives.  In  1855  Dr.  Huntington  be- 
came the  first  incumbent  of  the  college  pulpit  of 
Harvard  university  on  the  Plummer  foundation,  be- 
ing also  professor  of  Christian  moi-als  in  the  same 
institution.  Before  going  to  Cambridge  he  had  grad- 
ually grown  to  believe  that  the  theological  system  in 
which  he  had  been  reai-ed  was  inadequate  and  un- 
Scriptural,  and  during  his  professorship  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  doctrinal  standards  and  symbols  of 
the  faith,  and  a  more  intimate  personal  contact  with 
the  vai-ious  ^schools  of  skeptical  thought  and  modern 
liberalism,  changed  his  convictions,  and  obliged  him 
to  resign  and  retire  from  the  university  in  1860, 
though  he  continued  to  discharge  the  week-day 
duties  of  his  chair  to  the  close  of  the  academic  year. 
In  March  of  that  year  he  was  confirmed  in  the 
Episcopal  church  at  Cambridge,  was  ordained  dea- 
con in  Boston  in  September,  and  presbyter  in  the 
following  March.  Emanuel  parish  was  organized 
by  influential  citizens  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Huntington 
was  called  to  its  leadership.  During  the  next  nine 
years  he  remained  at  this  post,  dividing  his  time  be- 
tween tlie  beautiful  church  edifice  below  the  public 
garden,  and  the  large  Good  Shepherd  mission  near 
by.  Meanwhile  he  was  offered  the  episcopate  in 
the  diocese  of  Maine,  which  he  declined,  but  when, 
in  1868,  the  newly  organized  diocese  of  central  New 
York  elected  him  its  bishop,  he  accepted,  and  was 
consecrated  in  Boston  Apr.  8,  1869,  since  which  time 
he  has  resided  in  Syracuse.  His  diocese  includes 
fourteen  counties,  covering  nearly  12,000  square 
miles,  110  parishes,  30  mission  stations,  and  about 
100  clergymen  within  his  jurisdiction.  Through 
Bishop  Huntington's  exertions  the  St.  John's  school 
for  boys  and  classical  and  military  Institution  has 
been  founded  at  Maulius.  Bishop  Huntington  has 
published  a  large  number  of  theological  works,  be- 
sides pamphlets,  sei'inons,  addi'esses,  orations,  eulo- 


gies, etc.  His  more  important  writings  include: 
"  Sermons  for  the  People,"  "  Christian  Believing  and 
Living,"  "Christ  in  the  Christian  Year,"  "The 
Bohlen  Lectures  on  the  Fitness  of  Christianity  to 
Man,"  "The  Grahame  and  Lowell  Lectures  on  Di- 
vine Aspects  of  Human  Society,"  "  Helps  to  a  Holy 
Lent,"  in  two  series,  "Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life," 
"Forty  Days  with  the  Master,"  "  The  Pastoral  Let- 
ter of  the  House  of  Bishops  at  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  1883. "  In  1843  Bishop  Huntington  was  married 
to  Hannah  Dane,daughter  of  Epes  Sargent,  and  sister 
of  the  poet  of  that  name.  He  has  five  living  children, 
two  of  them  being  clergymen  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church.  Bishop  Huntington  holds  the  degiees 
of  S.T.D.  and  LL.D. 

EBWIN,  George  Z. ,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Ma- 
drid, St.  Lawrence  county;  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1840. 
On  the  paternal  side  his  ancestors  were  of  Irish  and 
German  descent,  while  on  the  maternal  side  he  was 
a  descendant  of  Gen.  Bayley,  of  revolutionary  fame. 
George. was  prepai-ed  for  college  at  the  St.  Law- 
rence academy  in  Potsdam,  and  in  1861  entered  Mid- 
dlebury  college,  Vt.,  fl-om  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1865,  after  a  brilliant  career.  Deciding  to  study 
law,  he  became  a  student  in  the  office  of  William  A. 
Dart  and  Charles  O.  Tappan  at  Potsdam,  and  in 
1868  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  established 
himself  as  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  state. 
From  1869-78  he  was  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Tappan  &  Erwin.  Upon  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Tap- 
pan  to  the  supreme  court  the  firm  was  dissolved,  and 
Mr.  Erwin  formed  an  association  with  William  A. 
Dart  under  the  firm  name  Dart  &  Erwin.  He  had 
always  been  an  ardent  republi- 
can, and  has  never  hesitated  to 
take  the  stump  in  behalf  of  his 
party.  In  1881  he  was  elected 
to  the  assembly  from  St.  Law- 
rence county,  and  re-elected 
each  term  until  1887,  wheu  he 
was  unanimously  nominated  for 
the  senate  from  the  twentieth 
distiict,  and  re-elected  three 
consecutive  terms.  In  1885  he 
served  as  speaker  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  during  his  career  in 
that  body  was  on  various  im- 
portant committees,  among  oth- 
ers the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee, of  which  he  was  chair- 
man in  1886  and  1887.  Few  men 
have  done  more  to  enact  bene- 
ficial laws.  He  organized  the 
dairy  department  at  Albany  to 
suppress  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  in  the 
state,  and  had  the  bill  passed  which  prevented  the 
sale  of  less  than  five  gallons  of  liquor  in  towns  that 
had  no  license.  In  1883  he  performed  a  notable 
service  on  the  Chapin  committee,  which  investi- 
gated all  the  receivers  of  the  life  insurance  compa- 
nies, the  sheriff's  ofiSce  and  the  police  department. 
In  1888  he  succeeded  with  othei's  in  locating  and  se- 
curing the  new  and  grand  St.  Lawrence  hospital  for 
the  insane  at  Ogdensburg.  As  chairman  of  the  gen- 
eral laws  committee  he  made  the  interesting  investi- 
gation regarding  the  advisability  of  using  electricity 
for  lighting  and  power  purposes.  He  was  also  chair- 
man of  the  special  committee  to  investigate  the  su- 
gar trust.  Untiring  in  his  efforts,  and  forcible  in 
parliamentary  resources,  Mr.  Erwin  was  rai-cl}'  de- 
feated in  any  measure  he  actively  urged,  either  in 
the  house  or  in  the  senate.  He  has  been  trustee  of  the 
village,  chief  of  the  fire  department,  and  a  member 
of  the  local  board  of  the  Normal  training-school  at 
Potsdam,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  IVIiddlebury 
college.  In  1868  Mr.  Erwin  was  married  to  Carrie  C. 
Dart,  daughter  of  his  late  law  partner. 
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PRUYN,  John  Van  Schaick  Lansing,  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  the  state  of  New  York,  was 
bom  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  23,  1811,  of  Holland 
Dutch  ancestry.  For  over  two  centuries  the  Pruyn 
family  madetheir  residence  in  Albanj^  and  held  prom- 
inent offices  in  the  city  government.  John  was  educat- 
ed at  private  schools  in  his  native  town,  and  in  1834 
entered  the  Albany  academy,  completing  the  full 
course  of  study.  Subsequent  to  leaving  the  academy 
he  became  a  student  in  the  law  office  of  James  King, 
and  while  there  acquired  habits  of  order,  system, 
and  thoroughness  that  he  retained  during  his  entire 
life.  Mr.  King  made  him  his  principal  and  confi- 
dential clerk,  which  position  young  Pruyn  continued 
to  fill  for  some  months  after  he  was  admitted  as  an 
attorney  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  a  solicitor  in  the  court  of  chancery,  Jan. 
13,  1833.  He  was  made  counselor  by  the  latter 
course  on  May  31,  1833.  Mr.  Pruyn  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Heniy  H.  Martin,  and  the  same  year 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  JIarcy  an  examiner  in  chan- 
cery, and  in  1836  was  made  master  in  chancery. 
Upon  his  latter  appointment.  Chancellor  Walworth 
designated  him  as  injunction  master  for  the  third 
circuit,  a  position  which  placed  him  next  in  official 
position  to  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  circuit.  Until 
1846  Mr.  Pruyn's  practice  was  jDrincipally  in  the 
court  of  chancery.  Chancel- 
lor "Walworth  reposed  the 
highest  confidence  in  him, 
sent  him  many  references, 
and,  it  is  said,  never  over- 
ruled any  of  his  reports.  Mr. 
Pruyn  was  admitted  in  1848 
to  practice  as  an  attorney  and 
counselor  in  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court.  In  1833  he  was  a  di- 
rector of  and  counsel  to  the 
Mohawk  and  Hudson  railroad 
company,  the  first  railroad  cor- 
poration in  New  York  state, 
if  not  the  first  in  the  United 
States,  its  charter  having  been 
granted  in  1836.  He  was  also 
connected  with  the  Utica  and 
Schenectady  railroad  com- 
pany, as  counselor  and  treasur- 
er, and  president  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley  railroad  company,  organized  in  1833. 
He  was  a  dii'ector  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad 
company,  and  its  counsel  until  1866.  Mr.  Pruyn 
drew  up  the  consolidation  agreement  when  the  ten 
railroads  united  to  form  a  new  corporation,  called 
the  New  York  Central.  It  was  a  remarkable  instru- 
ment, and  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Pruyn's  former  partner, 
said  of  it,  "  This  could  not  have  been  done  by  any 
ordinary  man."  Though  the  instrument  was  care- 
fully scrutinized  for  many  years  by  the  most  eminent 
lawyers,  no  flaw  was  ever  found  in  it.  Mr.  Pruyn 
was  counsel  of  the  Hudson  river  bridge  company, 
and  liad  associated  with  him  other  prominent  coun- 
sel, and  finally  argued  the  case  alone  for  the  Bridge 
company  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
receiving  a  decision  in  its  favor,  wliich  ended  a  con- 
trovcrsj-  of  many  years'  standing  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  as  to  the  right  to  bridge  navigable 
streams.  He  was  financial  officer  of  the  Sault  Ste. 
]\Iarie  canal,  which  he  successfully  carried  through 
many  difficulties  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr. 
Pruyn  was  sole  trustee  of  the  estate  of  Harmanus 
Bleecker,  whose  entire  estate,  $140,000,  was  be- 
queathed to  some  public  object  for  the  benefit  of  the 
city  of  Albany.  Directly  or  indirectly,  Mr.  Pruyn 
was  connected  with  some  of  the  leading  financial  and 
railroad  enterprises  in  the  United  States.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  the  Mutual  Life  insurance  company  from 
Its  foundation,  and  a  director  in  the  Union  Trust 


company  of  New  York.  In  1861  he  was  elected 
state  senator,  accepting  the  nomination  on  the  condi- 
tion that  no  money  should  be  used  for  the  election. 
At  the  end  of  his  term  he  distributed  his  salary 
among  the  poor  of  Albany.  He  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal members  of  the  commission  for  the  building  of 
the  new  capitol  at  Albany,  and  continued  the  con- 
nection until  1870.  On  July  7,  1869,  Mr.  Pruyn  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  foundation  of  the  new  building. 
He  represented  the  Albany  district  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  and  the  fortieth 
U.  S.  congresses.  He 
served  on  a  number  of 
important  committees, 
and  in  the  thirty-eighth 
congress  was  unanimous- 
ly elected  by  the  dem- 
ocratic members  from 
New  York  to  present  on 
their  behalf,  to  the  house 
of  representatives,  a  resolution  of  cen- 
sure of  the  executive  authority  for  clos- 
ing the  offices  and  suspending  the  pub- 
lication of  the  New  York  "World" 
and  ' '  Journal  of  Commerce "  news- 
papers. Mr.  Pruyn  also  did  excellent  work  in  the 
fields  of  philanthropy  and  education.  In  May, 
1844,  he  was  appointed  regent  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  1868  was  elected 
chancellor,  which  office  he  held  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  ' '  The  regents  perform  a  very  useful 
work,  comparatively  but  little  understood.  The 
board  of  regents  was  organized  by  the  legislature  in 
1784,  but  important  changes  were  made  in  1787. 
The  university  is  similar  in  idea  and  plan  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  except  that  the  institutions  compos- 
ing it  are  scattered  throughout  the  state  instead  of 
being  concentrated  in  a  single  city.  The  educational 
institutions  of  the  state  (colleges  and  academies)  are 
under  visitation  of  the  regents,  and  the  regents  con- 
duct certain  examinations,  known  as  the  preliminary 
and  higher  academic  examinations.  The  regents 
have  the  power  to  confer  degrees  above  that  of  mas- 
ter of  arts.  Unfortunately,  the  usual  baccalaureate 
degrees,  as  well  as  most  of  the  degrees  in  medicine 
and  law,  can  be  and  are  conferred  by  the  several 
colleges.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  time  will 
come  when  all  the  degrees  will  be  conferred  by  the 
central  body."  Mr.  Pruyn  was  also  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  State  normal  school 
at  Albany,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  St. 
Stephen's  college  at  Annandale,  N.  Y.,  a  training 
school  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  It  was 
upon  his  recommendation  that  Gov.  Fenton  estab- 
lished the  state  commission  of  charities,  of  which  he 
was  president  from  the  time  of  its  organization  until 
his  death.  Mr.  Pruyn  was  at  one  time  a  regent  of 
the  Smithsonian  institution,  and  when  Gen.  Grant 
was  first  elected  president  of  the  United  States,  he 
was  one  of  the  tellers  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  made  apt  suggestions  as  to  laws  that  would 
remedy  difficulties  then  existing  in  counting  the 
presidential  vote.  Mr.  Pruyn  was  a  member  of  a 
number  of  historical  and  scientific  societies,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  for  the  codification  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  at  his  death  was  president  of  the  hoard 
of  commissioners  of  the  state  survey.  He  received 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Rutgers  in  1835  and  from 
Union  in  1845,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester.  He  was  a  vestryman  in  St.  Peter's 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
actively  interested  in  church  affairs.  The  Albany 
"Times  "said  of  him:  "Among  all  the  many  vir- 
tues of  John  V.  L.  Pruyn,  his  pre-eminent  charac- 
teristic was  justice.  '  Is  this  just  ?  is  this  honest  ? ' 
was  the  first  question  with  him  always."  He  died  at 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  21,  1877. 
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MOXJLTON,  Louise  Chandler,  author,  was 
bom  at  Pomfret,  Conn.,  Apr.  10,  1835.  She  is  de- 
scended from  Rev.  Aaron  Cleveland.  She  was  edu- 
cated chiefly  at  the  school  of  Rev.  Dr.  Roswell  Park, 
in  Pomfret,  with  a  final  year  at  Mrs.  Willard's  fe- 
male seminary,  Troy,  N.  Y.  She  published  her 
first  book — a  collection  of  sketches  and  poems,  en 
titled,  "  This,  That  and  The  Other  "—when  she  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  it  reached  a  sale  of  nearly 
20,000  copies.  This  was  followed  by  a  novel,  en- 
titled "Juno  Clifford,"  published  anonymously  by 
the  Appletons.  In  1855  she  mar- 
ried Wm.  U.  Moulton,  of  Boston — 
the  editor  of  a  weekly  paper.  In 
1856  slie  began  writing  for  ' '  Har- 
per's Magazine,"  to  which  she  has 
ijeen  a  frequent  contributor.  In 
1859  the  Harpers  published  a  col- 
lection of  her  stories,  entitled  "My 
Third  Book;"  and  she  began  to 
contribute  to  the  "Galaxy,"  the 
"Atlantic,"  " Scribner's," etc.  In 
1870  she  became  the  Boston  liter- 
ary correspondent  of  the  "  New 
York  Tribune, "  where  over  the  sig- 
nature of  L.  C.  jM.,  she  wrote  con- 
stantly, until  she  resigned  the  post 
in  1876,  in  order  to  go  abroad  for 
the  first  time.  In  1873  was  pub- 
lished her  first  juvenile  book, 
' '  Bed-Time  Stories. "  It  was  one  of 
the  great  successes  of  juvenile  lit- 
erature— so  great  a  hit  that  when  it  was  succeeded 
by  another  similar  volume  in  1874  her  publishers 
desired  her  to  call  the  new  book  "More  Bed-Time 
Stories."  "New  Bed-Time  Stories"  followed  in 
1880;  "Firelight  Stories"  in  1883,  and  "Stories 
Told  at  Twilight"  in  1890.  Since  the  publication 
of  "  Bed- Time  Stories  "in  1873,  Roberts  Brothers 
have  been  Mrs.  Moulton's  American  publishers.  In 
1874  they  published  "Some  Women's  Hearts,"  a 
volume  of  stories  for  grown-up  readers;  in  1878  a 
volume  of  "Poems,"  which  was  published  simulta- 
neously in  London,  under  the  title  of  "Swallow- 
Flights."  This  book  went  through  various  editions 
as  "Poems,'' and  in  the  spring  of  1892  a  new  edition 
was  brought  out  in  America,  with  ten  additional 
poems,  under  the  English  title  of  "  Swallow -Flights." 
In  1881  appeared  "Random  Rambles,"  a  volume  of 
sketches  of  foreign  travel;  in  1887,  "  Ourselves  and 
Our  Neighbors, "a volume  of  short  chats  on  Social 
topics;  in  the  spring  of  1889  a  volume  of  stories, 
entitled  "Miss  Eyre  From  Boston,  and  Others;" 
and  in  the  late  autumn  of  1889  a  second  volume  of 
poems,  entitled  "  In  the  Garden  of  Dreams."  This 
second  volume  was  also  simultaneously  published  in 
London.  Mrs.  Moulton  herself  considers  her  poems 
her  most  important  work.  She  has  been  pronounc- 
ed by  various  critics — both  English  and  American, 
one  of  the  best  sonneteers  among  modern  poets. 
From  May,  1887,  to  January,  1892,  Mrs.  Moulton 
wrote  a  weeklj^  letter  on  literature  for  the  Boston 
"  Sunday  Herald."  She  contributes  to  various  peri- 
odicals, both  English  and  American;  and  besidesTier 
own  books,  above  mentioned,  she  edited  in  1887, 
"Garden  Secrets,"  a  voluiHe  of  flower  poems,  by 
the  English  poet,  Philip  Bourke  Marston;  in  1891 
"A  Last  Harvest,"  from  the  posthumous  work  of 
the  same  poet,  and  in  1892  a  "Collected  Edition" 
of  Marston's  poems,  comprising  all  his  published 
volumes,  and  various  unpublished  poems  in  addition. 

SULLY,  Alfred,  financier,  was  born  at  Ottawa, 
Canada,  May  3,  1841,  son  of  Thomas  and  Laura 
Maria  Sully,  both  natives  of  England.  While  still  a 
child,  his  parents  removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  His 
early  education  was  gained  in  the  public  schools  of 


Buflialo,  but  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  removed 
to  Cincinnati,  O.,  entered  the  ofiice  of  Bellamy 
Storer,  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Ohio,  and 
joined  the  Cincinnati  law  school.  From  this  institu- 
tion he  was  graduated  in  1863,  with  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  He  removed  to  Davenport,  la.,  when  the 
law  fii-m  of  Brown  &  Sully  was  organized,  succeed- 
ing that  of  Corbin,  Dow  &  Brown,  whose  head, 
Austin  Corbin,  had  withdrawn  to  enter  into  the 
banking  business.  Mr.  Sully  contimied  in  Daven- 
port practicing  law  for  nine  years,  and  became  very 
prominent  and  successful,  so  much  so  that  in  1872 
he  was  able  to  retire  with  a  competency.  Mr.  Sully 
was  now  requested  by  Austin  Corbin,  to  come  to 
New  York  and  enter  his  banking  house,  but  this  he 
declined.  However,  after  spending  a  year  or  more 
traveling  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  he  did  go  to 
New  York  in  the  fall  of  1876  and  became  chief 
counsel  and  one  of  the  principal  managers  of  the 
New  York  and  Manhattan  Beach  railroad  company, 
with  the  design  of  aiding  in  developing  Coney  Island 
as  a  watering  place.  In  this  undertaking,  Mr.  Sully 
was  associated  with  Mr.  Corbin  who  was  president 
of  the  new  company.  He  continued  interested  in 
the  building  and  operating  at  Manhattan  Beach  for 
several  years  and  organized  the  Eastern  railroad  of 
Long  Island.  In  1878  he  became  secretary  of  the 
Indiana,  Bloomington  &  Western  railroad  company, 
and  also  one  of  its  principal  owners.  In  the  mean- 
time, Mr.  Sully  and  Mr.  Corbin  bought  the  control  of 
the  entire  Long  Island  system  from  the  New  York 
banking  house  of  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co. ,  the  stock 
then  selling  at  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  cents  and  the 
property  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  going  to  ruin.  A 
new  mortgage  of  $5,000,000  was  placed  upon  the 
property,  the  stock  was  more  than  trebled  and  it  has 
paid  regular  dividends  ever  since.  Mr.  Sully  became 
president  of  the  Long  Island  city  and  Flushing  rail- 
road, one  of  its  principal  branches.  In  1881  he  per- 
sonally purchased  a  coal  road  in  Ohio  about  130 
miles  long,  reorganized  it  as  the  Ohio  Southern,  put 
it  in  good  condition,  and  established  it  on  a  paying 
basis,  becoming  president,  a  position  which^  he  still 
holds.  In  1885  he  invested  large- 
ly in  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
railroad  shares  until  he  became 
the  largest  individual  holder  of 
its  stock  and  bonds,  and  was  the 
principal  banker  of  the  late  F.  B. 
Gowen,  who  was  its  president.  A 
great  fight  was  now  undertaken 
between  Mr.  Gowen  and  the 
Drexel-Morgan  syndicate,  the 
property  involved  ranking  as 
second  in  Importance  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  its  estimated  cash 
value  being  $300,000,000.  The 
warfare  lasted  for  a  year,  when 
Mr.  Sully  and  those  associated 
with  him"  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  opposition  party  to  a  com- 
promise satisfactory  to  all  secu- 
rity holders.  Mr.  Sully  was  made 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
and  of  the  executive  committee,  and  the  satisfactory 
character  of  this  settlement  was  manifested  immedi- 
ately by  the  deposit  of  nearly  all  the  outstanding 
securities  of  the  company,  aggregating  over  $100,- 
000,000  while,  during  the  eighteen  months  previous, 
the  opposition  party,  although  consisting  of  the 
greatest  financial  houses  of  the  world,  had  been  un- 
able to  succeed  in  inducing  a  deposit  of  more  than 
$300,000  in  total  face  value  of  securities.  The 
effect  of  this  settlement  was  instantaneous.  The 
property  was  reorganized  on  a  sound  financial  basis, 
and  as  part  of  the  settlement,  Mr.  Sully  stipulated 
for  the  election  of  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Austin  Corbin 
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as  president,  Mr.  Gowen  declining  to  serve  further. 
In  1886  the  Riebmond  &  West  Point  terminal  com- 
pany was  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy.  In  this  emer- 
gency a  stockholders'  committee  called  Mr.  Sully 
into  their  councils,  and  the  result  vi^as  marvelous. 
Within  sixty  days  tliis  Richmond  Terminal  company, 
■which  had  seemed  about  to  be  extinguished,  sud- 
denly, tjirough  the  power  and  skill  of  Mr.  Sully,  was 
enabled  to  swallow  up  the  Richmond  and  Dauville 
and  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  railroads  and 
became  the  greatest  railroad  power  in  the  South, 
absolutely  controlling  and  owning  over  4, 700  miles 
of  railroad.  ^Alr.  Sully  was  elected  president  of  the 
entire  system  and  remained  its  head  until  April, 
1888,  when,  his  views  being  in  disagreement  with 
those  of  tlie  directors,  he  resigned.  While  Mr. 
Sully  was  president  of  the  Richmond  Terminal  sys- 
tem, he  negotiated  with  Robert  Garrett  the  purchase 
from  the  latter  of  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  company,  but  Mr. 
Sully's  plan  in  regard  to  the  combination  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  with  the  Richmond  Terminal 
system  was  not  carried  out.  Mr.  Sully  was  also  the 
largest  owner  of  the  Georgia  Central  system — the 
great  railroad  system  of  Georgia,  as  well  as  a  large 
owner  in  other  smaller  properties.  In  1888  Mr. 
Sully  became  dissatisfied  with  the  management 
favored  by  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Richmond  'Terminal  company,  and  resigned, 
giving  publicly  his  reasons  therefor  and  prophesying 
that  the  course  of  management  then  pursued  would 
bring  the  system  into  bankruptcy.  Succeeding 
events  justified  his  predictions.  At  this  time  Mr. 
Sully  publicly  announced  that  so  far  as  possible  he 
intended  retiring  from  all  active  interest  in  the  man- 
agement of  railroads,  and  thus  practically  retired 
from  business  life,  having  displayed  to  an  extent  re- 
markable in  any  one — and  especiallyin  one  so  young 
— the  most  commanding  genius  as  a  railroad  expert 
combined  with  marvelous  skill  as  a  financier'.  To 
these  two  qualities,  his  thorough  grounding  in  the 
law  added  the  only  necessary  remaining  feature. 
He  is  a  reserved  and  thoughtful  man,  unassuming  in 
his  manner,  and  though  possessed  of  an  ample  for- 
tune, is  by  no  means  prodigal  in  its  expenditure, 
though  known  to  be  generous  and  charitable.  Mr. 
Sully  was  married  in  July,  1865,  to  Louise  Price, 
youngest  daughter  of  Hon.  Hiram  Price,  of  Daven- 
port, la.,  whose  two  elder  sisters  married  respec- 
tively, John  E.  Dillon,  formerly  Judge  of  the  U.  S. 
circuit  court,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Laird  Collier. 
Mr.  SuUy's  wife  died  in  1882,  after  which  time  he 
made  his  home  with  his  widowed  mother,  Mrs. 
Laura  Sully,  and  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  My- 
ton,  at  his  magnificent  liome  in  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
Here  he  has  an  estate  comprising  several  hundred 
ac  res  with  a  beautiful  country  residence  surrounded 
by  greenhouses  and  consei-vatories  and  looking  out 
over  an  expanse  of  country  extending  for  twenty 
miles  over  the  Musconetcoug  valley.  He  also  has  a 
country  seat  at  Amityville,  Long  Island,  where  he 
passes  part  of  the  year. 

HULBERT,  Henry  C. ,  merchant,  was  born  in 
Lee,  Mass.,  Dec.  ip,  1831,  son  of  Amos  G.  and  Cyn- 
thia (Bassett)  Hulbert.  He  obtained  his  education 
in  the  old  Lee  academy,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
entered  into  mercantile  business  as  a  clerk  in  that 
town,  in  which,  however,  he  was  only  engaged  six 
months,  returning  to  the  academy  thereafter,  and 
remaining  there  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 
In  1848  he  obtained  a  position  in  Pittsfield  in  the 
largest  dry-goods  house  in  Berkshire  county,  where 
he  remained  for  three  years,  rising  from  errand  boy 
to  bookkeeper  and  cashier.  Mr.  Hulbert  came  from 
a  very  ancient  Englisli  family.  His  earliest  ancestor 
on  his  father's  side  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1630. 


This  was  Lieut.  Thomas  Hulbert,  who  was  an  otticer 
in  the  garrison  of  Fort  Saybrook,  Conn.,  in  1636, 
served  in  the  Pequot  war,  and  later  settled  in  Weth- 
ersfield.  Conn.  On  his  mother's  side  he  descended 
from  William  Bassett,  who  came  out  to  Plymouth 
in  1631,  on  ship  Fortune,  one  of  whom  the  town  of 
Bridgewater  was  set  off  to,  and  iier  mother  fi-om 
Thos.  Dymoke,  who  came  to  this  country  about 
1681,  and  one  of  whom  the  town  of  Barnstaple  was 
set  off  to  in  1639,  who  claims  descent  from  the  Dy 
moke  family  of  Schrivelsby  Court,  Lincolnshire,  in 
whom  was  vested  the  hereditary  championship  of 
the. sovereigns  of  England,  thus  on  both  sides  a 
direct  descendant  from  the  best  blood  of  the  Puri- 
tans and  New  England  exti'aclion  through  an  un- 
broken line  of  over  250  years.  Henry  C.  Hulbert  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  years  came  to  New  York  in 
1851,  where  he  obtained  a  situation  with  the  large 
paper  house  of  White  &  ShelHeld.  He  soon  rose  to 
a  responsible  position  in  that 
firm,  and  in  1855  was  given  an 
interest  in  the  profits  of  the  con- 
cern, in  lieu  of  salary.  In  1856 
he  was  admitted  a  partner,  the 
firm  being  changed  to  J.  B.  Shef- 
field &  Co.  In  1854  Mr.  Hulbert 
married  Susan  R.  Cooley  of  Lee, 
Mass.  He  continued  a  membei' 
of  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Sheffield  &  Co. 
until  1858,  when  he  formed  a  new 
co-partnership  under  the  firm 
name  of  H.  C.  &  M.  Hulbert,  his 
partner  being  his  cousin,  Milan 
Hulbert,  with  Otis  Daniell  of  Bos- 
ton as  special  partner  for  three 
years  from  Jan.  1,  1859.  On 
completing  this  business  ar- 
rangement, Mr.  Hulbert  went  to 
Europe,  where  he  established 
important  connections  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  house.  Jan.  1, 1862, 
Mr.  Daniell  sold  out  his  interest  to  the  general  jiart- 
ners,  giving  them  three  years,  without  any  security, 
to  complete  the  payments,  thus  showing  his  confidence 
in  the  general  partner  during  those  troublesome  times. 
The  firm  passed  successfully  through  the  difficulties 
at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  never  receiving  a 
dollar's  aid  from  their  special  partner,  nor  asking  a 
single  day's  extension  from  any  of  their  creditors. 
Jan.  1,  1872,  Milan  Hulbert  withdrew  from  the  firm, 
and  Mr.  Hulbert  reorganized  the  firm,  receiving 
into  partnership  Jos.  H.  Sutphin  and  Geo.  P.  Hul- 
bert, both  former  clerks  of  H.  C.  &  M.  Hulbert, 
and  continued  the  business  under  the  name  of  H.  C. 
Hulbert  &  Co.  The  same  year  Geo.  P.  Hulbert 
died.  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Bassett,  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Hul- 
bert's,  of  the  same  New  England  extraction,  brought 
up  under  Mr.  Hulbert's  own  training,  was  admitted 
to  the  firm  Jan.  1,  1891,  the  style  remaining  un- 
changed. The  firm  has  always  borne  an  honor- 
able record,  ranking  high  in  commercial  circles,  and 
for  years  the  mercantile  agencies  have  given  them 
the  highest  grade  of  credit  awarded  to  any  house  in 
the  city.  Mr.  Hulbert's  wife  died  in  1882,  leaving 
two  daughters,  Susan  C.  and  Carolyn  B.  Hulbert. 
Susan  C.  married  Joseph  H.  Sutphin,  a  partner  of 
Mr.  Hulbert.  Mrs.  Hulbert  was  for  many  years 
treasurer  of  the  Brooklyn  Industrial  School  and 
Home  for  Destitute  Children.  Mr.  Hulbert  has  been 
for  many  years  a  director  in  the  Importers'  and  Trad- 
ers' National  bank  of  Netv  York,  and  trustee  of  the 
South  Brooklyn  Savings  bank,  and  the  only  New 
York  director  in  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  company,  a 
director  in  Celluloid  Mfg.  company,  United  States 
Life  Insurance  company,  New  York  Mutual  In- 
surance company,  and  many  other  prosperous  and 
successful  corporations,  also  a  member  of  the  New 
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York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Oct.  16, 1884  Mr  Hul- 
Dert  married  for  his  second  wife,  Fannie  D.  Bigelow 
daughter  of  the  late  Asa  Bigelow,  Jr.,  of  Brooklyn! 
Mr.  Hulbert  has  never  sought  office,  or  allowed  his 
name  to  be  used  except  with  the  best  and  strongest 
corporations  in  the  country.  Mr.  Hulbert  has  traveled 
extensively,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  in 
JK-gypt,  Palestine,  Athens,  Constantinople,  in  Russia, 
N  orway  and  Sweden.  On  his  return  from  Northern 
i-urope,  Mr.  Hulbert  commenced  the  building  of  the 
fine  residence  No.  49  9th  ave.,  corner  of  First  street, 
opposite  Prospect  Park,  in  Brooklyn. 

PRENTISS,  Daniel  Webster,  physician,  was 
born   in   Washington,   D.    C,  May  31,  1843.     His 
latlier,  Wm.  Henry  Prentiss,  grandnephew,  through 
nis  mother,  of  Robert  Treat  Payne,  and  second  cousin 
to  John  Howard  Payne,  was  born  in  1796  on  Green- 
leat  s  Point,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  his  mother,  nee 
barah  A.  Cooper,  daughter  of  Isaac  Cooper,  a  merch- 
ant, was  born  in  the  same  city  in  1806.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
city  and  at  Columbian  university,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.B.  in  1861,  and  the  hoporary 
degree  of  A.M.  in  1864,  in  which  year  he  also  ob- 
tained his  medical  degree  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    He  was  resident  student  at  the  quarter- 
master s  hospital  in  Washington  during  the   years 
1861-64,  and  acting  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United 
States  army  in  1865.    He  was  married  Oct.  12,  1864, 
toEmiheA.  Schmidt,  daughter  of  Frederick  Schmidt 
of  Frankenthal,  Rhenish  Bavaria.     Their  children 
are  Louise,  married  to  Frederick  W.  True,  of  the 
United   States  national    museum; 
Eunice,  who   died  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  three  sons,  Spencer 
Baird,  D.  Webster,  Jr.,  and  Elliott. 
About  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
Dr.  Prentiss  engaged  in  the  general  ■ 
practice  of  medicine  in  Washing- 
ton, where  he  has  since  resided,  and 
where  he  soon  secured  and  has  con- 
tinuously held  a  prominent  position 
in  the  medical  profession.     Since 
1879  he  has  been  professor  of  ma- 
teria medica  and  therapeutics  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  Colum- 
bian university.   He  was  a  member 
of  the  city  board  of  health  in  1864; 
lecturer  on  dietetics  and  administra- 
tion of  medicines,  and  dean  of  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  Nurses'  train- 
ing-school in  1878-83;   a  trustee  of 
that  school  in  1880-84,  and  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  in  1884;  physician  in  charge  of  the  eye  and  ear 
service  of  Columbia  dispensary,  1874-78,  and  visiting 
physician  to  Providence  hospital  in  1883.    He  has  been 
a  commissioner  of  pharmacy  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia since  its  organization,  and  president  of  the  board 
since  1888.    Dr.  Prentiss  is  a  member  of  the  Medical 
society.  Medical  association.  Obstetrical  and  gynseco- 
logical  society,  Clinico-pathologlcal  .society,  the  Philo- 
sophical, the  Biological,  Geogi-aphical,  and  Anthro- 
pological societies  of  the  District  of  Columbia.     He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  medical  a.ssociation,  the 
American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
and  the  Association  of  American  physicians,  and  was 
a  delegate  to  the  International  medical  congress  at 
Copenhagen  in  1884,  and  Berlin  in  1890.    He'has  de- 
livered lectures  under  various  auspices  in  his  native 
city.     "Hypnotism  in  Animals,"  given  in  a  popular 
course  at  tne  National  museum,  appeared  in    the 
"American  Naturalist"  for  September,  1883.     The 
following  year,  by  invitation  of  Spencer  F.  Baird, 
Dr.   Prentiss  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  ma- 
teria medica  at  the  National  museum.     He  has  been 
a  voluminous  and  valued  contributor  to  medical  lit- 


erature, over  thirty  articles,  pamphlets,  and  books 
from  his  pen  having  appeared  since  1867,  which  are 
recognized  in  the  profession  as  standard  aulhoritj^ 
and  indeed  in  all  the  medical  catalogues. 


MURPHY,  Richard  Josephus,  press  secre- 
tary of  the  World's  Columbian  exposition,  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  1,  1861.  At  the  age  of  six 
he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Chicago.  He  has  the 
advantage  of  a  thorough  training  in  journalism,  in 
which  profession  he  is  a  post-graduate.  Beginning 
newspaper  work  in  an  ama- 
teur way,  while  at  college,  he 
afterward  won  reputation  as 
a  good  all-round  newspaper 
writer,  and  for  his  polished 
sketches.  His  first  regular 
newspaper  work  was  per- 
formed on  the  Chicago 
"  Evening  Journal "  in  1881, 
where  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  professional  experi- 
ence. In  1883  he  was  prom- 
inent in  the  organization  and 
development  of  the  "Daily 
Press  "  of  Chicago.  As  sec- 
i-etary  of  the  Press  company, 
he  remained  for  a  year,  and 
encountered  all  the  difficul- 
ties attending  the  publication 
of  a  metropolitan  daily  in 
competition  with  papers  of 
strong  financial  backing  and 

large  circulation.    The  paper  was  sold  to  a  new  com- 
pany, which  changed  the  title  to  the  Chicago  "Mail 
and  Press."    Subsequently  the  publication  became 
the  Chicago  "Mail,"  which  to-day  is  an  established 
newspaper  property.     After  disposing  of  his  interest 
■  in  the  "Press,"  Mr.  Murphy  resumed  his  position  on 
the  Chicago  "Evening  Journal,"  where   he  filled 
various  positions  in  the  city  department   for   two 
years.     On  the  inauguration  of  Cleveland  as  presi- 
dent,   in   1885,   Mr.   Murphy  visited   AVashington, 
D.  C,  where  he  became  correspondent  for  a  syndi- 
cate of  western  newspapers.     Returning  to  Chicago 
he  associated  himself  with  the  Chicago  ' '  Herald, " 
occupying  the  desk  of  railroad  and  real-estate  editor, 
and  devoting  much  time  to  general  writing.     While 
doing  railroads,  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  caused 
him  to  realize  the  great  need  in  Chicago  of  a  system 
for  transferring  freight,  without  involving  the  cost 
and  delay  of  cartage  through  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares of  that  city.     Discerning  the  great  advantage 
of  the  belt  system,  aneutral  road,  encircling  Chicago, 
and  connecting  with  all  the  great  lines  converging 
at  that  point,  he  devised  the  plan  which  afterward 
took  the  form  of  the  United  States  warehouse  com- 
pany.    By  this  plan  freight  received  from  the  Easv 
in  carload"  lots,  within  the  company's  warehouse,  is 
stored  for  any  length  of  time,  and  again  reshippcd 
without  cartage.    Mr.  Murphy  organized  and  devel- 
oped this  great  project,  which  is  a  monument  to  his 
energy  and  ability.    When  the  necessity  of  an  east- 
ern manager  arose,  the  young  secretary  sold  his  in- 
terest in  his  Chicago  business,  and  accepted  the  gen- 
eral agency  of  the  United  States  warehouse  company, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  city.     Here  he  was 
again  successful,  and   was  enjoying  a  prosperous 
business  and  literary  career,  when,  without  solicita- 
tion, the  newly  elected  directors  of  the  World's  Co- 
lumbian exposition,  in  May,   1890,  urged   him   to 
accept  the  press  secretaryship.     The  offer,   which 
was  especially  flattering,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  other  prominent  newspaper  men  were 
eager  apijlicants  for  the  place,  was  accepted.     Mr. 
Murphy's  experience  in  business  proved  valuable  in 
the  administration  of  his  duties  at  the  fair. 
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HAWLEY,  Lewis  Tanner,  salt  manufacturer, 
was  born  in  Taylor,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  6, 
1807.  His  ancestors  were  from  Derbyshire,  Eng., 
and  of  Xorman  blood.  Joseph  Hawley,  the  earliest 
ancestor  of  whom  there  is  reliable  information,  emi- 
grated to  this  country  with  his  brothers,  Francis  and 
Jonathan,  and  landed  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1640. 
Soon  after,  Joseph  settled  in  Stratford,  Conn.  Maj. 
Hawley,  of  the  revolution,  was  a  descendant.  Capt. 
Francis  Hawley  was  the  father  of  Joseph  Hawley 
(second),  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  biog- 
raphy. He  settled  in  Old  Huntington,  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn.,  and  married  Hannah  Lewis, 
of  the  same  place;  and  their  son 
Lewis  was  born  Feb.  5,  1778,  and 
married  Sarah  Tanner,  of  Newport, 
R.  I.  He  was  a  cousin  of  Gov.  Chas. 
Hawley,  of  Stamford,  Conn.  The 
Tanners  were  relatives  of  the  Haz- 
zards,  Hillyers,  and  Thui-stons,  of 
New  England.  Lewis  Tanner  Haw- 
ley was  the  eldest  son  of  Lewis  and 
Sarah  Tanner  Hawley,  and  a  brother 
of  Hon.  Cyrus  M.  Hawley,  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  and  a  relative  of  Gen.  Jo- 
seph R.  Hawley,  now  representing 
the  state  of  Connecticut  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States.  He  learned  the 
hatter's  trade  with  his  father,  and 
engaged  in  that  business  for  several 
years,  locating  first  at  Cincinnatus, 
N.  Y.,  then  at  Cortland,  and  later  at 
Syracuse,  whither  he  removed  in  1836,  where  he  al- 
ways had  a  home  after  that  date,  and  one  also  in  Salina, 
and  for  several  years  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Boyd  cfe  Hawley,  hatters,  in  the  Empire  block.  In 
1851  he  became  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  fine 
salt,  and  subsequently  was  extensively  engaged  in 
the  coarse  salt  manufacture.  He  zealously  and  suc- 
cessfully took  up  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  to 
him  is  largely  due  the  new  processes  that  in  late  years 
have  developed  this  industry.  With  the  late  Deacon 
Thomas  Spencer,  Mr.  Hawley  introduced  coal-burn- 
ing salt  works,  and  he  was  the  originator  of  the  fac- 
tory-filled salt,  which  for  purity  and  excellence  is 
unsurpassed  in  the  market.  In  early  life  Mr.  Haw- 
ley was  an  active  whig,  but  from  the  formation  of 
the  republican  party  he  was  devoted  to  its  principles 
and  policies.  In  1840  he  voted  for  Harrison  for 
president,  and  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  Clay  for 
the  presidency  in  1844.  He  was  a  close  adherent  of 
Wm.  H.  Seward,  and  was  active  in  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive politics.  An  earnest  protectionist,  he  was 
one  of  the  best-informed  and  most  intelligent  of  the 
advocates  of  high  protection  to  home  industries. 
]\[r.  Hawley  was  supervisor  for  the  third  ward  of 
Syracuse  for  several  terms,  and  in  1860  was  super- 
visor of  the  federal  census  for  that  district,  and  for 
one  term  was  deputy  U.  S.  marshal.  He  held  this 
latter  office  in  1850,  and  resigned  when  orders  were 
issued  to  enforce  the  fugitive  slave  law.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  Jerry  rescue,  and  was  always  an 
anti-slavery  man.  He  was  several  times  a  delegate 
to  state  and  local  conventions.  Mr,  Hawley  was 
married  four  times;  in  1830  he  man-ied  Laura  Bacon, 
daughter  of  Rev.  John  L.  Boyd;  in  1836  he  married 
Rebecca  R.,  daughter  of  Judge  Waldron,  of  Che- 
nango county,  N.  Y. ;  in  1874  he  married  Arabella 
Graham,  of  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  and  in  1880,  her  sister, 
Sarah  M,  Graham.  They  were  the  daughters  of 
James  Graham,  whose  family  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  the  early  history  of  America.  He  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  James  Graham,  "The  Great 
^Marquis  "  of  Montrose,  who  was  the  last  of  the  Scot- 
tish nobles  who  upheld  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  A 
grandson  of  Montrose  (also  named  James  Graham), 
■was  attorney-general  for  the  colony  of  New  York  in 


the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  William  and  Mary.  The 
father  of  the  Mrs.  Hawleys  was  also  a  cousin  of  Gou- 
verneur  Morris,  being  descended  from  Lewis  Morris, 
the  first  governor  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hawley  left 
several  children.     He  died  Aug.  34,  1891. 

OBENCHAIN,  William  Alexander,  presi- 
dent of  Ogden  College,  was  born  in  Buchanan,  Bote- 
tourt Co.,  Va.,  Apr.  37,  1841.  His  parents  were 
from  families  of  high  standing.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  schools  of  his  native  town, 
and  subsequently  entered  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute, where  he  was  graduated  in  1861,  carrying 
off  the  highest  honors  in  a  class  of  thirty-five.  In 
April,  1861,  he  went  with  the  corps  of  cadets  to 
Richmond,  Va.,  under  Maj.  T.  J.  Jackson,  the  cele 
brated  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  and  served  for  some 
weeks  as  instructor  of  infantry  at  Camp  Lee.  He 
then  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a  cadet  of  ar- 
tillery (being  too  young  for  a  commission),  and  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  instructor  of  field  artillery.  In 
September  of  the  same  year,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  corps  of  engineers,  and  ordered  to  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina.  He  was  commissioned  as  2d  lieu- 
tenant in  1863,  and  made  1st  lieutenant  in  1863.  In 
1864  he  was  ordered  to  the  army  of  northern  Vir- 
ginia, where,  by  his  energy  and  skill,  he  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  Gen.  Lee;  and  "for  effi- 
ciency and  meritorious  conduct,"  was  promoted  the 
captain  of  engineers,  and  placed  on  the  general  staff 
of  the  army  of  northern  Virginia.  After  the  war  he 
was  professor  of  mathematics  and  civil  and  military 
engineering  in  the  Hillsborough  (N.  C.)  Military 
Academy.  In  1868  he  accepted  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics, and  was  also  made  commandant  of  cadets, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  in  the  Western  Military 
Academy,  at  New  Castle,  Ky. ,  an  institution  found- 
ed by  Gen.  E.  Kirby-Smith.  After  the  burning  of 
the  academy  in  1870,  Gen.  Kirby-Smith  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  Maj. 
Obenchain  was  given  a  professorship,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  commandant  of  cadets,  in  the  same  institution. 
In  this  capacity  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  fine  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  his  control  of  boys,  mainly  by  moral 
force,  was  wonderful.  In  1873,  owing  to  ill  health, 
he  resigned  his  chair  at  the 
university  and  went  to  Tex- 
as. In  1878  lie  was  elected 
professor  of  mathematics  in 
Ogden  College,  a  newly  or- 
ganized school  for  boys  at 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.  On  the 
resignation,  in  1883,  of  the 
president  of  the  college,  he 
was  at  once  selected  by  the 
board  of  trustees  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  The  selection  was 
an  eminently  wise  one ;  for, 
aside  from  his  scholarly  at- 
tainments and  efficiency  as  a 
teacher.  President  Obenchain 
has  proved  himself  a  supe- 
rior organizer,  and  an  excel- 
lent molder  of  character.  In 
1885  he  married  Eliza  Hall 
Calvert,  a  lady  of  acknowl- 
edged literary  talent  and  po- 
etical genius.  The  degree  of  master  of  arts  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Center  College,  in  1885.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics  and  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  American 
Whig  Society  of  the  University  of  New  Jersey; and 
is  prominent  in  other  literary  and  social  organiza- 
tions. A  man  of  strong  character,  a  forcible  writer, 
and  a  public-spirited  citizen,  he  is  a  useful  member 
of  society,  and  is  doing  good  work  for  political  and 
social  reform. 
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JACKSON,  Henry  Rootes,  lawyer,  soldier 
and  diplomat,  was  born  in  Athens,  Ga.,  June  34, 
1820.  He  was  one  of  the  highest  honor  men  at  Yale 
College  in  1839,  and  was  made  a  lawyer  in  1840, 
settling  in  Savannah.  He  was  U.  S.  District  Attorney 
for  Georgia  in  1843;  colonel  1st  Georgia  regiment  in 
the  Mexican  war;  judge  of  the  superior  courts  of 
Georgia  in  1849  to  1853;  U.  S.  minister  to  Austria  in 
1853,  resigning  in  1858.  He  declined  to  be  chancel- 
lor of  the  State  University  at  Athens,  Ga.,  in  1859; 
was  delegate  to  the  historic  Charleston  democratic 
convention  in  1860;  elector  for  the  state  at  large  on 
the  Breckenridge  and  Lane  ticket;  Confederate 
judge  for  Georgia  in  1861;  brigadier-general  C.  S. 
army  in  1861;  major-general  Georgia  state  troops 
in  the  field  in  1863;  brigadier-general  C.  S.  army 
in  1864;  trustee  of  the  Peabody  educational  fund 
for  years;  U.  8.  minister  to  Mexico 
in  1885  to  1887;  president  Georgia 
Historical  Society  from  1875,  and 
of  the  Telfair  Art  Academy;  and 
in  1893  a  director  of  the  Central 
R.  R.  &  Banking  Co.  of  Georgia. 
In  all  these  important  functions 
Gen.  Jackson  has  been  signally 
successful  and  distinguished.  His 
character  has  been  marked  by  a 
deep  aversion  to  office-seeking  and 
to  the  personal  rivalries  of  poli- 
tics, and  he  has  repeatedly  de- 
clined the  highest  political  offices. 
He  has  achieved  the  largest  suc- 
cesses of  his  career  in  his  profes- 
sion of  the  law.  While  his  large 
practice  has  been  interrupted  by 
long  intervals  of  military  and 
diplomatic  service,  one  in  two 
great  wars  far  apart,  and  the  other  in  widely  differ- 
ent epochs  of  national  interest,  embracing  both  his 
young  and  matured  manhood,  and  each  only  an  in- 
cident of  his  record,  yet  his  speeches  in  the  court- 
room and  his  triumphs  in  vast  cases  at  the  bar,  make 
up  the  best  and  main  part  of  his  long  and  eventful 
life.  His  effort  in  the  famous  Wanderer  slave  ship 
prosecution  over  thirty  years  ago,  is  to-day  a  living 
memory  of  the  highest  forensic  eloquence,  and  he 
conducted  and  gained  some  of  the  heaviest  litigations 
in  the  South,  and  earned  the  largest  fees  known  in 
that  section,  realizing  a  fortune  from  them.  As  a 
commander  and  organizer  of  troops  he  won  distinc- 
tion in  Mexico  and  on  Confederate  battle-grounds 
in  Georgia,  northwestern  Virginia  and  Tennessee, 
becoming  a  prisoner  in  the  last  fateful  campaign  of 
the  war.  As  a  diplomatist  he  conducted  international 
negotiations  with  consummate  tact  and  statesman- 
ship. He  has  true  poetic  genius,  publishing  a  vol- 
ume in  1850.  entitled  "Tallulah,  and  other  Poems." 
A  connoisseur  in  art  and  letters,  genuinely  eloquent, 
-  of  dauntless  chivalry  and  immovable  convictions,  a 
man  of  affairs,  and  endowed  with  exalted  home 
qualities,  and  a  prince  of  social  entertainers.  Gen. 
Jackson  is  a  type  of  our  best  American  manhood. 

GAINES,  Myra  Clark,  wife  of  Edmund  Pendle- 
ton Gaines,  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  La., in  1805. 
She  became  famous  through  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able legal  contests  which  has  ever  taken  place  in  this 
country.  Mrs.  Gaines  claimed  to  have  inherited 
property  in  New  Orleans,  under  the  will  of  her 
father,  Daniel  Clark,  who  emigrated  to  that  city 
from  Ireland  about  1766,  and  thirty-three  years  later 
fell  heir  there  to  an  uncle's  enormous  estate.  Daniel 
Clark  passed  for  a  bachelor,  but  it  was  afterward 
claimed  that  he  had  married  a  young  Frenchwoman, 
who  was  the  mother  of  Daniel  Clark.  The  marriage 
ceremony,  which  was  private,  was  proved  to  have 
taken  place  in  Philadelphia  in  1803,  a  Catholic  priest 
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officiating.  Further,  it  was  shown  that  a  will  had 
been  made  by  Daniel  Clark,  which  afterward  disap- 
peared, in  which  he  acknowledged  the  legitimacy  of 
his  daughter  Myra,  and  bequeathed  to  her  his  proper- 
ty. Myra  Clark  married,  in  1833,  W.  W.  Whitney,  of 
New  York.  She  survived  her  husband,  and  in  1839 
married  Gen.  Gaines,  whom  she  also  survived.  In 
1856  she  filed  a  bill  in  equity  in  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  to  recover  valuable  real  estate 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
and  a  decision  was  rendered  in  her  favor  in  1867, 
when  the  value  of  the  property  in  litigation  was  said 
to  be  $35,000,000.  By  1874  $6,000,000  of  this 
amount  had  been  obtained  through  the  courts,  and 
in  April,  1877,  a  decision  was  rendered  recognizing 
the  probate  of  the  will  of  Daniel  Clark,  made  in  1818, 
although  the  document  had  absolutely  disappeared, 
and  all  that  was  known  of  it  was  from  hearsay  evi- 
dence. Numerous  judgments  were  given  and  appeals 
taken  from  this  time  on.  Decision  was  finally  ren- 
dered in  favor  of  the  will,  but  it  was  not  until  sev- 
eral years  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Gaines,  which  oc- 
curred in  New  Orleans  Jan.  9,  1885. 

SUIiZEB.,  ■William,  legislator,  was  born  in 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  March  18, 1863.  His  father, Thomas 
Sulzer,  was  one  of  the  German  patriots.  The  latt.er 
came  to  this  country  in  1851,  and  married  here, 
and  William  is  the  second  of  seven  children.  His 
early  life  was  spent  on  a  farm,  and  his  education 
was  obtained  during  the  winter  at  the  country  school- 
house.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years  he  came 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  worked 
for  a  while  in  a  wholesale  grocery 
house.  His  tastes  for  study  influ- 
enced him  to  seek  a  clerkship  in  a 
law  office.  He  studied  law,  and  on 
reaching  his  majority  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  by  the  general  term  of 
the  supreme  court  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  He  has  won  distinc- 
tion in  his  profession  as  a  sound, 
able  and  industrious  practitioner, 
conducting  with  skill  and  ability 
some  of  the  most  important  trials 
adjudicated  in  the  courts.  Mr.  Sul- 
zer has  always  taken  an  active  part 
in  politics,  and  is  a  democrat  of  strong 
convictions.  In  1884  and  1888  he 
made  many  speeches  in  this  and 
in  other  states  for  the  democratic 

party.     He  was  elected  to  the  as-       

sembly  in  1889, 1890, 1891,  from  the  — — ^— — 
fourteenth  assembly  district  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
His  record  in  the  legislature  has  been  an  excellent 
one.  He  is  honest,  sincere,  industrious,  and  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  He  has  served  on  the 
committees  on  general  laws,  judiciary,  rules,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  public  institu- 
tions, which  drafted,  reported  and  passed  the  bill 
for  the  state  care  of  the  insane,  which  marked  an  im- 
portant departure  in  our  legislative  annals.  Among 
the  many  well-known  bills  which  Mr.  Sulzer  has  in- 
troduced and  passed,  is  the  bill  to  provide  better 
accommodations  for  free  lectures  in  the  city  of  New 
York  for  workingmen  and  workingwomen ;  the  bill  to 
open  Stuyvesant  Park;  the  anti-Pinkerton  bill;  the 
bill  to  provide  a  fourth  part  of  the  court  of  general 
sessions  in  the  city  of  New  York;  the  bill  to  indict 
corporations  for  violations  of  law,  and  to  compel 
them  to  plead  in  court  the  same  as  individuals;  and 
the  bill  to  ventilate  and  light  the  Fourth  avenue 
tunnel  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  Mr. 
Sulzer  is  eminently  a  self-made  man.  He  has  great 
determination,  industry  and  perseverance.  He.  is 
a  fluent  speaker,  and  has  au  earnest  and  eloquent 
way  of  expressing  his  views  which  carries  convic- 
tion. 
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LESLIE,  Frank,  publisher,  was  born  in  Ips- 
wicli,  Eng.,  March  29,  1821.  His  real  name  was 
Henry  Cai-ter,  and  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Carter, 
well-known  throughout  England  for  his  extensive 
glove  manufactory.  The  latter  designed  to  bring 
up  his  son  so  that  he  could  succeed  him  in  business, 
and  accordingly  gave  him  the  benefit  of  a  careful 
education,  and  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age, 
placed  him  in  a  wholesale  dry-goods  house  in  Lon- 
don. The  boy,  however,  had  from  an  early  age, 
evinced  a  strong  artistic  talent,  and  before  he  left 
school  had  become  proficient  in  the  use'  of  both  the 
pencil  and  the  graver.  On  arriving  in  London,  he 
soon  began  to  make  sketches,  and  some  of  these  he 
sent  to  the  "London  Illustrated  News,"  which  had 
then  recently  begun  publication.  These  sketches, 
he  signed  "Frank  Leslie,"  adopting  the  nom  de 
plume  in  order  that  his  family  and  friends  should 
not  know  what  he  was  doing.  His  efforts  were 
well  received,  his.  sketches  being  promptly  accept- 
ed, and  he  decided  to  give  up  the  dry-goods  busi- 
ness, and  accordingly  made  application  at  the  office 
of  the  "  News  "  for  a  position.  He  was  placed  in  the 
engraving  department,  and  before  he  was  of  age  was 
superintendent  of  it.  He  studied  the  different  branch- 
es of  the  business,  besides  becoming  an  expert  en- 
graver on  wood.  "While  on  the  "  News, "he  formed 
the  idea  of  emigrating  to  Amer- 
ica, and  starting  an  illustrated 
paper.  In  1848  he  went  to 
New  York,  and  permanently 
assumed  the  name  of  "Prank 
Leslie."  From  New  York  he 
went  to  Boston,  where  he  was 
first  employed  on  "Gleason's 
Pictorial."  He  obtained  by 
legislative  act  the  right  to  use 
the  name  of  Frank  Leslie  in 
business,  doubtless  with  some 
foreshadowing  in  his  mind  of 
its  possible  employment  in  the 
future  at  the  head  of  an  illus- 
trated paper  or  magazine.  He 
became  superintendent  of  the 
engraving  department  of  the 
"  Illustrated  News,"  a  pic- 
torial paper  published  by 
Moses  Y.  Beach.  In  1854  he 
began  the  publication  of  a  periodical  called  "The 
Gazette  of  Fashion,"  on  his  own  account,  with 
the  small  capital  which  he  had  accumulated.  This 
became  immediately  popular,  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  issue  of  the  "New  York  Journal." 
On  Dec.  14,  1855,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the 
new  illustrated  paper  bearing  the  title  "Frank  Les- 
lie's Illustrated  Newspaper."  Among  the  first  il- 
lustrations in  this  paper  were  those  representing  the 
arctic  explorations  of  Dr.  Kane,  and  the  World's 
fair  in  the  Crystal  palace,  London.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Leslie  had  a  corps  of 
correspondents  and  artists  employed,  and  kept  them 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  illustrating  the  battles, 
marches,  sieges,  and  other  incidents  of  the  great 
struggle,  which  were  afterward  gathered  together, 
and  published  in  two  large  folio  volumes,  under  the 
title  "  The  Soldier  in  our  Civil  War."  During  this 
period,  his  paper  became  extraordinarily  successful, 
reaching  a  very  large  circulation.  Mr.  Leslie  was 
the  first  to  introduce  into  his  engraving  department 
a  method  of  speedily  executing  the  work  on  his  il- 
lustrations. His  process  consisted  in  dividing  the 
block  into  a  great  many  different  parts,  each  of 
which  was  given  to  a  separate  workman  to  execute. 
By  this  means  he  was  enabled  to  reproduce  scenes 
and  occurrences,  and  publish  them  in  his  newspaiDer 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  One  such  case  oc- 
curred in  regard  to  the  great  piize-fight  in  England 
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between  Tom  Sayers  and  John  C.  Heenan,  the  latter 
being  a  native  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  but  known  as  the 
"Benicia  boy,"  from  his  having  first  displayed  his 
prowess  as  a  pugilist  in  Benicia,  Cal.  When  the 
fight  was  about  to  take  place,  Mr.  Leslie  sent  over 
his  most  expert  artists,  and  sketches  were  made  of 
the  scene,  taken  on  the  spot,  and  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble after  the  fight  was  over,  the  artists  took  steamer 
for  America.  While  on  board  the  ship  the  drawing 
was  made  upon  the  wood,  to  represent  a  double-page 
cartoon  of  the  prize  ring  and  its  surroundings  while 
the  fight  was  in  progress.  The  block  was  made  up 
of  thirty-two  different  sections  joined  together,  and 
immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  in  New 
York,  a  different  engraver  was  put  on  each  section. 
The  result  was  that  the  illustration  was  completed, 
and  the  paper,  with  a  full  account  of  the  occurrence 
and  this  startling  double-page  cartoon,  was  on  the 
streets  long  before  any  advancement  in  that  direction 
had  been  made  by  rival  newspapers.  Mr.  Leslie's 
establishment  grew  in  importance  with  the  growth 
of  his  business.  For  a  long  time  he  published  ten 
different  illustrated  papers  and  magazines  from  his 
large  building  in  Pearl  street,  but  eventually  re- 
moved to  a  fine  marble  structure  in  Park  place, 
where  all  the  processes  of  his  vast  business  were 
carried  on,  Mr.  Leslie  employing  several  hundred 
persons  in  the  different  departments  of  his  establish- 
ment. He  had  gradually  added  to  his  first  publica- 
tions, "The  Ladies'  Journal,"  "  The  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Weekly,"  "Chimney  Corner,"  "Boys  of  America," 
"Pleasant  Hours,"  "The  Budget  of  Fun,"  "The 
Jolly  Joker,"  "Chatterbox,"  "  Illustrated  Almanac, " 
"The  Sunday  Magazine, "and  the  "Popular  Month- 
ly." He  grew  to  be  very  wealthy  and  owned  a 
beautiful  country-seat,  called  ' '  Interlaken, "  on  Sara- 
toga lake.  Here  he  had  terraced  grounds,  fine  gar- 
dens, kept  a  steam-yacht,  and  entertained  on  a 
magnificent  scale.  In  New  York,  he  lived  in  the 
former  residence  of  William  M.  Tweed  in  Fifth 
avenue,  and  on  a  scale  of  corresponding  afliuence 
and  liberality.  The  result  of  this  was  that  in  the 
time  of  financial  stringency,  coming  on  in  1877,  he 
was  unable  to  meet  his  engagements,  and  made  an 
assignment.  He  continued  to  direct  the  work  of  his 
establishment,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  his  credit- 
ors, who  were  represented  by  Isaac  W.  England, 
the  publisher  of  the  New  York  "Sun."  Mr.  Leslie 
was  twice  married.  He  obtained  a  divorce  from  his 
first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  all  of  whom 
were,  previous  to  his  failure,  engaged  with  him  in  the 
publishing  business.  He  married,  late  in  life,  the 
former  wife  of  E.  G.  Squier,  at  one  time  U.  S.  minis- 
ter to  Peru.  Both  these  ladies  survived  him.  His 
second  wife  carried  on  the  business  of  the  house, 
which,  however,  she  reduced  materially,  from  time 
to  time,  by  disposing  of  many  of  the  publications. 
Mr.  Leslie  was  a  prominent  Free  Mason,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lotos,  Manhattan  and  New  York  jockey 
clubs.  As  early  as  1848  he  received  from  the 
American  institute  the  medal  for  perfection  in  wood 
engraving.  In  1867  he  was  sent  as  a  commissioner 
to  the  Paris  Exposition,  in  the  department  of  fine  arts, 
and  was  personally  presented  by  Napoleon  III.  with 
a  gold  medal,  for  his  services  as  a  juryman.  In  1876 
he  was  president  of  the  New  York  state  centennial 
commission.  During  the  same  year  he  entertained 
at  his  country  home  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Brazil.  Mr.  Leslie  had  remarkably  fine  artistic 
taste  and  appreciation,  and  possessed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  every  detail  of  his  business.  He  was 
greatly  liked  and  admired  by  all  in  his  employ,  or 
who  had  dealings  with  him.  Mr.  Leslie  was  per- 
sonally a  most  agreeable  and  courteous  gentleman, 
and  was  a  most  pleasant  social  companion.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  publication  of  illustrated  newspapers 
in  America.     Mr.  Leslie  died  Jan.  10,  1880. 
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CRIMMINS,  Jolin  Daniel,  contractor  and 
builder,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  May  18, 
1844,_a  son  of  Tliomaa  Crimmins,  who  settled  in  this 
■  city  in  1837,  and  established  the  business  of  con- 
tractor in  1849,  retiring  in  1873,  having  acquired 
wealth  and  distinction.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier  college  in  New  York. 
At  sixteen  he  entered  per- 
manently into  business  as  a 
clerk  with  his  father,  at  eight- 
een as  general  superintendent, 
and  at  twenty-one  as  full  part- 
ner. The  business  up  to  this 
time  was  that  of  general  con- 
tractor ;  at  twenty  -  two  he 
added  building,  and  the  firm 
became  contractors  and  build- 
ers, he  taking  charge  prin- 
cipally of  building.  He  has 
erected  over  400  buildings, 
mainly  residences,  and  deals 
extensively  in  real  estate,  be- 
ing recognized  as  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful 
operators'  in  the  city.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  business,  the  general  contracting  work 
largely  increased,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
the  first  to  use  all  new  appliances  in  machinery  for 
more  expeditiously  acconaplishing  work  of  excava- 
tion. Since  that  time  the  work  in  the  city  of  New 
York  requiring  the  greatest  talent  and  skill,  as  well 
as  the  best  adapted  machinery,  has  fallen  to  the  firm 
to  carry  out,  employing  as  many  as  5,000  men,  and 
never  less  than  3,000,  and  the  greater  part  of  that 
being  done  without  competition.  He  is  president  of 
the  Houston,  West  street,  and  Pavonia  Ferry  rail- 
road company,  which  controls  over  100  miles  of 
street  railroad  in  this  city,  president  of  the  Essex  and 
Hudson  Land  Improvement  company,  treasurer  of 
the  Central  Park  Improvement  conlpany,  member 
of  the  chamber  of  colnmerce,  director  of  the  Fifth 
avenue  bank,  member,  of  several  boards  connected 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  charitable  works,  and 
chairman  of  the  building  committees  of  three  which 
have  supervised  the  erection  of  several  of  the  most 
conspicuous  building*— churches,  asylums,  convents, 
and  schools  that  adorn  the  city.  The  Catholic  club 
has  also  been  erected  by  his  committee.  From  '83 
to  '88,  while  park  commissioner,  he  was  president 
and  treasurer  at  times.  He  is  a  member  of  several 
of  the  leading  clubs  of  the  city,  amongst  them  being 
the  Catholic,  the  Manhattan,  the  Players',  the  Demo- 
cratic, the  Lawyers',  and  the  Building  trades.  In 
connection  with  his  charitable  works  it  should  also 
be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Crimmins  is  one  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Prison  Association,  and  many 
of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  city  number  him 
on  their  committees.  The  contracting  work  which 
he  cariies  on  is  different  from  that  engaged  in  by  oth- 
ers in  this  respect,  that  it  is  planned  and  prosecuted 
for  corporations,  estates,  and  individuals,  chiefly  on 
a  percentage  basis.  The  constructing  of  foundations 
for  the  Manhattan  railroad  company,  the  electrical 
subways — and,  for  sevei'al  years,  the  firm  has  done 
all  the  street  work — laying  mains  and  the  tank  foun- 
dations for  the  gas  companies  of  the  city,  besides 
building  cable  and  surface  railroads.-  The  only  work 
done  for  the  city  is  in  connection  with  these  under- 
takings, the  payment  for  which  is  made  by  the  cor- 
porations or  individuals,  and  not  the  city.  His  re- 
lations with  his  employees  have  been  conspicuous  in 
the  fact  that  all  disputes  have  been  amicably  settled. 
At  all  times  he  listens  attentively  and  with  patience 
to  their  grievances  and  petitions,  keeping  in  touch 


with  them,  and  thereby  anticipating  their  desires 
where  they  are  reasonable.  When  not  reasonable  he 
discus.ses  the  different  propositions  raised,  and  ulti- 
mately effects  a  friendly  conclusion.  He  has  been 
frequently  called  upon  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  strikes, 
and  has  succeeded,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  in 
bringing  about  happy  settlements.  Mr.  Crim- 
mins, with  his  family  consisting  of  eleven  chil- 
dren, maintains  a  city  residence  at  40  East  68th 
street,  and  a  fine  summer  residence  "Firwood-on- 
the-Sound,"  at  Noroton,  Conn, 

GBAHAM,  George  Scott,  district  attorney  of 
Philadelphia,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  13, 
1850,  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage.  He  obtained  his 
preliminary  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city,  and  under  the  private  instruction  of  his 
brother.  Rev.  Robert  Graham  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  John  Roberts  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  after  completing  the  course  at  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870.  Being  energetic 
and  active,  and  possessing  those  qualities  which  lead 
to  success,  he  soon  won  an  honorable  recognition  in 
his  profession,  and  secured  a  desirable  and  profitable 
clientage.  Taking  a  deep  interest  in  public  affairs, 
and  having  a  marked  talent  as  a  speaker,  his  services 
were  in  frequent  demand  in  the  political  campaigns, 
and  when  yet  quite  young  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Select  Council  of  Philadel- 
phia by  the  independent  element 
of  the  republican  party.  He 
made  a  careful  study  of  public 
questions,  was  progressive  in  his 
views,  forceful  and  earnest  in 
debate,  and  clear  in  argument. 
He  rose  j'apidly  to  prominence  ' 
as  a  member  of  council,  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  much  for  good  govern- 
ment in  his  native  city.  In  the 
-meantime  Mr.  Graham  continued 
his  legal  practice  with  uninter- 
rupted success,  and  in  1880  was 
the  unanimous  choice, of  the  re- 
publican party  for  district  attor- 
ney of  Philadelphia,  and  was  elect- 
ed by  a  large  majority.  By  reason 
of  his  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  position  he  has  been 
twice  made  the  joint  nominee  of  the  republican  and 
democratic  parties  for  re-election.  As  a  nisiprius  law- 
yer he  has  never  had  a  superior  in  Philadelphia  in  tlie 
office  which  he  now  holds.  He  has  a  great  reserve 
force,  is  bold  and  courageous  when  he  has  taken  a 
position  on  any  question  or  movement  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  is  always  eloquent  and  impressive  in 
the  advocacy  of  his  views.  Possessing  an  indomi- 
table will  and  perseverance,  he  makes  obstacles  only 
a  greater  incentive  to  effort,  and,  at  times  armed 
with  the  justice  of  his  cause,  breaks  down  all  opposi- 
tion, and  in  presenting  his  case  to  a  jury  wins  their 
sympathy  and  at  the  same  time  convinces  their  judg- 
ment. He  has  a  fine  presence,  is  dignified  in  manner, 
and  always  appears  to  advantage  in  any  assemblage. 
Lafayette  college  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
upon  him  in  1889,  and  he  is  now' professor  of  crim- 
inal law  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1892  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  Nation- 
al convention  which  met  at  Minneapolis.  Mr. 
Graham  was  married  in  December,  1870,  to  Emma, 
daughter  of  Charles,  Ellis.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Union  League  club,  the  Five  o'Clock  club, 
and  other  social  organizations,  and  is  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  and  regard  by  the  public  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 
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MTJNN,  Hiram  H.,  lawyer  and  historian,  was 
■born  near  Cleveland,  0.,  Sept.  35,  1838.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Benjamin  Munn,  a  Scotch  Puritan, 
who  served  in  the  Pequod  war,  1637.  With  this 
exception,  his  ancestors  were  all  horn  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  took  active  parts  in  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion and  that  of  1812.  On  liis 
mother's  side  his  antecedents 
were  of  the  nobility  of  England. 
After  years  of  painful  exertions 
lie  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  class- 
ical education.  J.  li.  Fitzgerald, 
M.  A.,  a  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  who  had  graduated  fifty 
years  previously  in  Ireland,  pre- 
pared him  for  college.  The  prin- 
cipal work  which  brings  Mr.  Munn 
before  the  public  is  his  "  History 
of  the  Declination  of  the  Great  Re- 
public." In  it  he  claims  to  have 
discovered  the  causes  of  the  de- 
generacy of  nations,  and  in  his 
general  introduction  discloses  a 
method  hy  which  man  can  be  restored  or  changed 
to  a  moral  condition.  After  the  completion  of  the 
first  volume  of  his  history,  failing  health,  caused  hy 
overwork,  compelled  him  for  a  time  to  relinquish 
his  studies  and  resort  to  his  old  employment,  the 
law;  but  he  has  not  abandoned  his  idea  of  adding 
other  volumes  to  complete  the  one  grand  idea  and 
demonstrate  the  dangers  in  the  way  of  the  republic, 
and  the  remedies  to  avert  them — jjurer  men  and  purer 
women,  purer  government.  He  is  a  close  student 
of  history,  a  writer  of  fine  ability,  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  of  his  country.  His  work  will  be  a 
valuable  contribution  to  American  history  and  lit- 
erature. 

McNIERNEY,  Francis,  third  R.  C.  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Albany,  was  born  in  New  York  city 
Apr.  25,  1828,  and  I'eceived  his  first  instruction  at 
private  schools  in  that  city.  As  a 
boy  he  showed  remarkable  gifts, 
and  Was  assiduous  in  his  applica- 
tion. In  1841  he  entered  the  Col- 
lege of  Montreal  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Sulpician  Fathers, 
where  he  studied  the  classics  and 
modern  languages.  Finishing  his 
college  course  in  1849,  he  entered 
tlie  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  in 
Montreal  and  began  to  study  for 
the  priesthood.  He  was  compli- 
mented by  the  College  of  Mont- 
real through  the  appointment  to 
the  professorship  of  belles-lettres 
in  that  institution,  and  filled  the 
chair  for  two  years.  On  Aug. 
1 7,  1854,  having  finished  his  ec- 
clesiastical studies,  the  late  Ai;ch- 
bishop  Hughes  ordained  him  to 
the  priesthood  in  the  old  St. 
Patrick's  cathedral.  New  York. 
He  was  immediately  afterward  appointed  secre- 
tary to  the  archbishop,  and  proved  an  invaluable 
aid  to  this  distinguished  prelate  during  his  ar- 
duous duties  in  the  stormy  and  busy  period  of 
American  history.  The  young  and  energetic  secre- 
tary continued  to  hold  his  position  until  the  death 
of  the  archbishop,  being  also  the  chancellor  of  the 
archdiocese,  and  for  a  few  months  in  1858  pastor  of 
St.  Mary's  church,  Rondout,  N.  Y.  On  the  death 
of  Archbishop  Hughes,  Pr.  McNierney  was  chosen 
by  Archbishop  McCloskey  (afterward  cardinal)  to 
fill  the  same  position  in  Ms  official  household,  and 
this  post  he  continued  to  occupy,  at  the  same  time 
directing  all  the  most  noted  ceremonies  of  his  time 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  including  those  at- 
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tending  the  second  plenary  council  of  Baltimore,  in 
1866.  He  became  distinguished  as  an  authority  on 
questions  of  church  ceremonial,  and  was  frequently 
consulted  by  prelates  throughout  the  United  States. 
He  was,  on  Dec.  22, 1871,  appointed  by  the  late  pope 
Pius  IX.  bishop  of  the  Rhesina  and  coadjutor  to 
the  bishop  of  Albany,  with  the  right  of  succession, 
and  was  consecrated  with  great  pomp  in  the  old  St. 
Patrick's  cathedral.  New  York  city,  Apr.  21,  1872, 
by  Archbishop  McCloskey.  On  Jan.  18,  1874, 
Bishop  McNierney  was  charged  by  the  Holy  See 
with  the  administration  of  the  diocese  of  Albany, 
and  on  Oct.  16,  1877,  he  became  its  titular  bishop 
through  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Conroy.  In  his 
new  position  Bishop  McNierney  exhibited  the  results 
of  a  comprehensive  experience  combined  with  ear- 
nest zeal  and  well-poised  judgment,  which  commends 
him  in  the  highest  degree  to  all  those  with  whom  he 
became  associated.  His  influence  upon  his  diocese 
was-  to  increase  the  number  of  churches,  schools, 
communities  and  charitable  institutions  there,  and 
equally  the  number  of  priests.  Gifted  with  a  mag- 
nificent voice,  Bishop  McNierney  proves  himself  a 
fine  orator,  and  as  logical  and  impressive  as  he  is 
eloquent.  His  experience  was  widened  by  five  or 
six  visits  to  Europe,  particularly  once  in  1877,  when 
he  went  to  make  his  oflicial  visit,  and  was  ijresent 
at  the  golden  jubilee  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  He  was 
present  at  the  third  plenary  council  of  Baltimore  in 
November,  1884,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  that  body.  Bishop  McNierney  was  a 
member  of  the  ' '  Arcadia, "  a  Roman  society  of  dis- 
tinguished liUerati,  He  was  also  a  knight  of  the 
first  class  or  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  by  apostolic  brief  dated 
May  5,  1890,  created  him  domestic  prelate — assistant 
bishop  at  the  pontifical  throne  and  Roman  covent. 
He  died  in  Altjany,  Jan.  2,  1894. 

EMMET,  John  T.,  R.  C.  priest,was  born  at  Pitts, 
town,  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  13, 1854.  After 
having  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  a  district  school,  he  jirepar- 
ed  for  college,  having  determined 
to  study  for  the  priesthood,  and 
was  sent  to  Villanova  college.  Pa. 
Here  he  remained  six  years  and 
a  half  studying  in  the  college 
and  the  Novitiate  of  the  order. 
With  others  he  was  then  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  at  St.  Thomas 
church,  at  Villanova,  Dec.  2,1883, 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  F.  Shanahan, 
bishop  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  He 
was  now  sent  to  act  as  an  assist- 
ant in  the  church  of  Our  Mother 
of  Consolation,  at  Chestnut  Hills, 
Pa. ,  at  the  same  time  being  assist- 
ant chaplain  to  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  at  Mt.  St.  Joseph's.  He 
continued  to  fill  tliese  positions  for 
three  years  and  a  half,  when  he  was  transferred  to  St. 
Augustine's  church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  an  assistant, 
holding  also  the  office  of  Procurator  for  four  years. 
At  the  Quadrennial  Chapter  of  the  order  held  in 
July,  1890,  Father  Emmet  was  appointed  pastor  of  St. 
Mary's  church,  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  where  he  has  since 
remained.  This  able  priest  is  not  only  highly  es- 
teemed for  his  personal  worth,  and  in  his  clerical 
capacity,  but  also  for  the  possession  of  unusual 
ability  as  a  financier,  most  valuable  to  him  in  his 
church  relations.  Father  Emmet  is  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  the  principle  and  practice  of  total  abstinence, 
and  has  organized  a  number  of  societies,  and  gener- 
ally for  many  years  has  aided  with  enthusiasm  the 
advancement  of  the  temperance  movement.  He  is 
also  largely  interested  in  educational  efforts  looking 
to  the  thorough  instruction  of  his  parishioners. 
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WEED,  Frank  Jones,  surgeon  and  philan- 
thropist, was  born  in  Cleveland,  O.,  Apr.  17,  1845. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  entered 
company  B,  150th  regiment  Ohio  volunteer  infantry. 
Beginning  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  was  graduated  from  the  Charity  Hospital 
Medical  College  (now  the  medical  department  of 
Wooster  University)  in  1868.  After  serving  two 
years  as  interne  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  he  began 
practice  as  assistant  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
G.  C.  E.  Weber.  He  was  demonstrator 
of  anatomy  at  the  Charity  Hospital  Med- 
ical College  1868-69;  prosector  to  the 
chair  of  surgery  1869-71;  lecturer  on 
surgery  1871-73;  lecturer  on  fractures 
and  dislocations  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  "Wooster  University  1873-78, 
and  lecturer  on  casualty  surgery  in  the 
same  institution  1878-80.  Then  he  was 
made  professor  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  surgery,  vice-dean  in  1881, 
and  in  1883  dean  and  professor  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  surgery  and 
clinical  surgery.  In  1890,  owing  to  the 
manifold  claims  of  other  public  and  pri- 
vate work,  he  resigned  the  chair  of  the 
principles  of  surgery,  but  retained  that 
of  clinical  surgery  until  his  death.  He  was  prominent 
in  the  organization  of  the  University  Hospital,  and 
was  president  of  the  staff.  In  1879  he  married  Har- 
riet Agnes  Smith,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  who  with  two 
children,  Frank  Jones  and  Lucia  Smith  Weed,  sur- 
vive him.  During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life 
he  did  a  great  deal  in  a  quiet  way  to  bring  about 
the  establishment  of  a  hospital  on  the  west  side  of 
the  city  of  Cleveland  which  had  been  the  principal 
field  of  his  labors.  He  desired  that  this  hospital, 
which  was  to  be  called  the  Emergency  Hospital, 
should  be  located  in  the  heart  of  the  manufacturing 
district,  and  that  it  should  be  mainly  devoted  to  the 
immediate  relief  o  f  injured  employees.  Through  his 
personal  solicitations  a  valuable  tract  of  land  was 
donated,  and  large  sums  of  money  were  subscribed. 
The  project  would  certainly  have  been  consummated 
had  it  not  been  for  Dr.  Weed's  untimely  death.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Science, 
the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society,  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  and  of  the  National  Association  of 
Eailway  Surgeons.  He  was  consulting  surgeon  to 
the  Women's  and  Children's  Hospital  from  its  organ- 
ization; and  surgeon  of  the  C.  C.  C.  &  I.  R.  R. ;  N. 
Y.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.,  N.  Y.  L.  E.  &  W.  Ry.,  etc. 
He  was  a  Mason  of  the  33d  degree,  and  a  member 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine. ,  Few  men  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  secure  position  and  lucrative  practice  so 
soon  after  entering  upon  the  active  duties  of  the  pro- 
fession as  did  Dr.  Weed.  Success  was  his  from  the 
outset,  and  to  the  end  his  was  a  remarkably  busy 
life.  His  professional  knowledge  and  attainments 
were  supplemented  by  rare  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment. His  inclinations  led  him  largely  into  the  do- 
mains of  surgery,  and  with  his  natural  and  acquired 
mechalnical  skill  and  ambition  to  excel  he  soon  ac- 
j  quired  a  wide  reputation.  There  were  few  more 
skillful  operators,  few  whose  services  were  in  greater 
demand,  few  who  made  less  mistakes.  Never  rash, 
never  eager  to  use  the  knife  imless  its  services  were 
plainly  indicated,  always  ready  to  listen  to  counsel 
in  cases  of  doubt,  he  was  at  the  same  time  prompt 
and  ready  when  the  demand  came.  Probably  no 
surgeon  stood  higher  in  the  esteem  of  his  professional 
brethren  than  he.  His  loyalty  and  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  his  friends  was  remarkable.  Nothing 
that  lay  in  his  power  to  do  was  too  much  for  a  friend 
to  ask  of  him,  and  he  had  that  rare  gift  of  making  a 
favor  extended  to  another  appear  as  one  extended 


to  him.  As  a  friend  to  the  yoimger  members  of  the 
profession  he  stood  above  any  other  physician  in  the 
city.  It  was,  indeed,  remarkable  to  note  how  many 
of  the  younger  men  and  recent  gi'aduates  came  to 
him  for  advice  and  assistance  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
profession.  He  appreciated  keenly  their  trials  and 
struggles,  and  his  great  heart  warmed  toward  them 
with  a  paternal  love.  He  died  in  Cleveland  March 
27,  1891. 

SCOTT,  Gustavus  Hall,  rear-admiral  U.  S. 
navy,  was  born  in  Fairfax  county,  Va.,  June  13, 
1813.  He  entered  the  sei-vice  as  a  midshipman  in 
1828,  was  in  Charleston  harbor  when  civil  war  was 
threatened  by  the  njiUifiers;  served  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  in  Florida,  taking  part  in  the  Seminole  war 
of  1839.  He  became  a  lieutenant  in  1841,  and  com- 
mander in  1856,  and  was  inspector  of  lighthouses  in 
1858-60.  While  pursuing  the  privateer  Sumter 
in  the  Keystone  State  in  the  summer  of  1861,  he 
took  the  Salvor.  In  1862-63  as  commander  of 
the  gunboat  Marantanza,  he  saved  the  army  stores 
left  at  Acquia  Creek,  and  was  occupied  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast  in  keeping  the  blockade  and  fighting 
the  shore  batteries  in  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds. 
He  was  made  a  captain  in  November,  1863,  took  sev- 
eral blockade-runners  in  the  De  Soto  in  1864, 
with  the  Canandaigua  bore  part  in  the  reduction 
of  Charleston  in  1865.  After  the  war  he  served  on 
the  examining  board  in  the  Pacific  squadron,  and 
again  as  inspector  of  lighthouses;  rose  to  be  commo- 
dore in  February,  1869,  and  rear-admiral  in  Febru- 
ary, 1873,  commanding  the  North  Atlantic  squad- 
ron for  a  year.  He  was  retired  June  13,  1874,  and 
died  at  Washington  March  23,  1882. 

WATSON,  Thomas  Edward,  lawyer  and  con- 
gressman, was  born  in  Columbia  (now  McDuffie) 
county,  Ga.,  Sept.  5,  1856.  He  had  a  common- 
school  education,  and  entered  Mercer  University, 
Macon,  Ga.,  in  1872,  as  freshman,  but  for  want  of 
means  left  college  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year,  and  taught^  school  and  studied 
law  until  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875. 
He  began  practice  in  Thomson,  Ga., 
November,  1876.  He  has  practiced 
law  successfully  since,  and  also  bought 
land  and  farmed  on  a  large  scale.  He 
was  delegate  to  the  democratic  state 
convention  of  1880;  state  representa- 
tive in  1883;  Cleveland  elector-at-large 
in  1888,  and  elected  in  1890  as  na- 
tional representative  to  the  fifty-second 
congress.  Though  only  thirty-six, 
Mr.  Watson  has  become  one  of  the 
notable  men  of  the  state.  He  has  forg- 
ed to  the  very  front  both  as  a  law- 
yer and  public  man.  In  his  law  prac- 
tice he  has  made  a  state  reputation, 
and  been  engaged  in  celebrated  cases 
as  leading  cousel.  Mr.  Watson  has 
won  state  fame  as  an  orator  and  in  the  court- room, 
legislative  and  convention  halls,  and  on  the  hustings 
is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  effective  speakers  m 
the  South.  He  is  a  powerful  advocate  before  juries, 
full  of  impassioned  fervor,  and  with  a  diction  sinewy 
and  poetic.  To  his  unusual  graces  of  oratory  he 
adds  marked  boldness  of  conviction  and  attraction 
of  manner.  In  the  state  convention  of  1880,  an  un- 
known young  man  of  twenty-four,  he  attracted  pub- 
lic attention  by  one  of  the  most  fiery  speeches  of  the 
body.  His  election  to  congress  was  a  dashing  dis- 
play of  ability,  eloquence  and  popular  power. 
Championing  the  alliance  principles  and  policies 
with  remarkable  force  and  fervor,  he  has  become  one 
of  the  leaders  of  this  movement.  A  slender,  youth- 
ful looking  person,  his  aspect  does  not  indicate  the 
brain  and  ambition  in  him.  He  married,  in  1878, 
Geoi'gia  Durham,  and  has  two  children. 
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WARREN,  Nathan  Bouton,  author  and  mu- 
sical composer,  is  a  native  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  His  pa- 
ternal ancestor  in  America,  Richard  Waring  or  War- 
ren, was  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  in 
1655,  and  in  that  year  removed  to,  and  became  one 
of  the  original  proprietors  of,  Brookhaven,  L.  I. 
Edmond,  son  of  this  ancestor,  lived  for  many  years 
in  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.  but  became  a  resident  of  Nor- 
walk.  Conn.,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Prom 
the  latter  place  Eliakim  Warren 
removed  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  with 
his  family  in  1798.  Eliakim's 
son,  Nathan,  a  man  unassuming 
in  manner,  but  public  -  spirited 
and  of  great  moral  worth,  mar- 
ried MaryiBouton,  Apr.  24, 1808. 
She  was  a  descendant  of  John 
Bouton,  a  French  Huguenot,  who 
came  to  this  country  in  1635. 
Her  life  was  a  constant  illustra- 
tion of  the  grace  of  Christianity, 
and  in  1844  she  founded  the  free 
Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  in 
the  city  of  her  adoption,  inscrib- 
ing on  a  tablet  in  the  church 
these  catholic  words:  "A  house 
of  prayer  for  all  people,  with- 
out money  and  without  price. " 
Their  eldest  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  always 
lived  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  Illness  in  youth  interfered 
with  his  constant  attendance  at  a  classical  school  he 
had  entered,  and  he  sought  relief  in  music  and  in 
reading.  Through  a  school  friend,  Irving  Paris,  a 
nephew  of  Washington  Irving,  he  became  an  ardent 
lover  of  the  works  of  the  latter,  and  was  thus  led  to 
appreciate  the  writings  of  Scott,  and  the  worthies  of 
English  literature.  His  father  had  observed  in  him, 
at  an  early  age,  a  decided  taste  for  church  music, 
and  encouraged  him  in  its  study,  but  the  loss  of  his 
sight  at  the  age  of  ten,  by  an  accident,  rendered  it 
difficult  for  him  to  master  the  theory  of  music  as  he 
desired.  Nevertheless  his  musical  compositions  of 
an  ecclesiastical  character  have  been  received  with 
favor,  and  are  often  heard  in  the  churches,  while 
among  his  secular  compositions  are  a  number  of 
pleasing  operettas  suitably  for  the  Christmas  and  mid- 
summer holidays.  In  1873  Trinity  College,  Conn., 
in  recognition  of  the  success  he  had  achieved  as  a 
musical  composer,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
Mus.  Doc.  In  1840,  soon  after  attaining  his  major- 
ity, his  sight  was  partially  restored  by  an  operation, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  went  abroad,  making  a 
cathedral  tour  of  England.  On  his  return  home  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  inaugurating,  as  a  part  of  the 
worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the 
United  States,  the  choral  service,  as  he  had  heard  it  in 
the  mother-country.  Although  total  blindness  had 
at  this  time  supervened,  remaimug  permanent  thence- 
forward, he  persevered  in  his  attempt,  and  achieved 
the  desired  result,  establishing  at  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Cross  a  choral  service  (Christmas,  1844), 
when  the  church  was  first  thrown  open  for  public 
worship — a  service  which  has  since  been  held  daily. 
Mr.  Warren's  ecclesiological  research  and  taste  are 
manifested  in  the  architecture  and  appointments  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  plans  for  which 
were  suggested  by  him;  and  to  his  mental  vision, 
and  to  his  capacity  of  recalling  the  scenes  on  which 
for  a  short  season,  years  ago,  he  was  permitted  to 
look,  are  due  the  beauties  of  the  group  of  buildings 
in  which  he  makes  his  home  at  Mount  Ida,  and  the 
charm  of  the  surrounding  gardens.  The  titles  of 
some  of  his  published  works  are  as  follows: 
"  Christmas  in  the  Olden  Time:  Its  Carols  and  Cus- 
toms "  (Troy,  N.  Y.);  "The  Holidays— Christmas, 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide:   Their   Social  Festivities, 


Customs  and  Carols"  (New  York,  1868;  this  has' 
passed  through  four  editions);  "  The  Lady  of  Law- 
ford  and  other  Christmas  Stories"  (Troy,  N.  Y., 
1874).     He  died  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  28,  1898. 

TROWBRIDGE,  John  Townsend,  author, was 
born  at  Ogden,  N.  Y. ,  Sept.  18, 1837,  the  son  of  a  farm- 
er. He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools,  and  taught 
himself  the  rudiments  of  French,  Greek,  and  Latin. 
He  removed  to  Illinois,  where  he  remained  about  a 
year  teaching  school  and  doing  farm  work,  and  sub- 
sequently settled  in  New  York  city  in  1846,  having 
decided  to  devote  his  life  to  literature.  He  contrib- 
uted to  various  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  in 
1848  removed  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  In  1850  he  edited  "The  Nation,"  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  and  during  the  absence  of  Ben  Perley 
Poore,  editor  of  the  "  Sentinel,"  he  wrote  and  print- 
ed in  that  paper  an  editorial  on  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  which,  it  has  been  said,  nearly  killed  the  paper. 
For  several  years  he  wrote  under  the  pen  name 
of  "Paul  Creyton,"  and  became  widely  and  favor- 
ably known  as  a  writer  of  popular  tales  and  a  delin- 
eator of  New  England  life.  His  first  book,  ' '  Father 
Brighthopes  ;  or,  An  Old  Clergyman's  Vacation," 
was  published  in  Boston  in  1853, 
and  was  followed  by  others  in 
quick  succession,  forming  what 
is  called  the  "Brighthopes  Ser- 
ies," consisting  of,  besides  the 
above-named,  "Burr  Cliff;  its 
Sunshine  and  its  Clouds;  "Hearts 
and  Faces ;"  "  Iron  Thorpe,  "and 
"The  Old  Battle-Ground;"  all 
published  under  the  name  of 
' '  Paul  Creyton. "  His  ' '  Neigh- 
bor Jackwood,"  published  in 
1857,  has  been  called  "the  pio- 
neer of  novels  of  real  life  in  New 
England."  Hewas  one  of  the  orig- 
inal contributors  to  the  "Atlan- 
tic Monthly,"  and  "Vagabonds," 
his  most  successful  poem,  first 
appeared  in  its  pages  in  1863. 
"Cudjo's  Cave  "was  published 
in  1864,  and  in  less  than  a  week 
18,000  copies  were  sold.  From  1870  to  1873  he  was 
managing  editor  of  "  Our  Young  Folks."  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge was  also  a  contributor  to  the ' '  Knickerbocker, " 
"Putnam's,"  "Atlantic  Almanac,"  "Hearth  and 
Home,"  and  other  periodicals.  He  has  published  a 
large  number  of  books,  and  in  connection  with  C. 
E.  Cobb  wrote  "Heroes of  '76;  a  Dramatic  Cantata 
of  the  Revolution, "  published  in  1877.  John  Bur- 
roughs said  of  him:  "He  knows  the  heart  of  a  boy 
and  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  has  laid  them  both  open 
in  his  books." 

SHIELDS,  Mary,  philanthropist,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  13, 1830,  the  daughter  of  John 
Shields,  who  was,  in  his  time,  one  of  the  prominent 
merchants  of  Philadelphia,  and  accumulated  a  large 
fortune.  His  estate  was,  at  his  death,  divided  equally 
between  his  two  children,  a  son  and  daughter.  The 
son  died  soon  after  and  the  whole  estate  came  to  the 
daughter  Mary,  who  had  not  married,  but  devoted 
her  life  to  charitable  work  among  the  poor  and  af- 
flicted. She  gave  liberally  of  her  means  during  her 
lifetime,  and  bequeathed  $1,400,000  to  eleemosynary 
institutions  in  her  native  city.  The  Indigent  and 
Single  Women's  society,  the  Institution  for  the  blind, 
the  Old  Men's  home,  the  House  of  Mercy  for  the  care 
of  consumptives,  and  the  Pennsylvania  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum  each  received  one-sixth.  The  Penn- 
sylvania hospital  received  one-twelfth,  and  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  received  one-twelfth  for  the  purpose, 
as  named  in  her  will,  ' '  to  relieve  and  make  more 
comfortable  the  sick  and  insane  poor  at  the  alms- 
house. "    This  good  woman  died  Oct.  8,  1880. 
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MOONET,  William,  first  grand  sachem  of  the 
Tammany  society,  New  York,  was  an  Irishman  by 
descent,  but  was  born  in  America.  There  are  no 
particulars  accessible  with  regard  to  his  early  life. 
When  he  first  became  publiclir  known,  it  was  as 
a  leader  among  the  "sons  of  liberty"  or  "liberty 
boys "  as  they  were  called.  This  organization  was 
formed  in  New  York  about  1735,  at  the  time  when 
the  troubles  occurred  with  John  Peter  Zenger,  who 
published  the  New  York  "Weekly  Journal,"  a  pa- 
per devoted  to  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment party.  Zenger  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  publishing  seditious  libels,  and 
was  thrown  into  prison.  He  was  after- 
ward indicted  and  tried,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton acting  as  his  counsel.  Hamilton 
made  a  magnificent  address,  so  learned 
and  so  logical  as  well  as  eloquent  that  the 
jury  were  completely  carried  away  and 
Zenger  was  acquitted.  When  the  stamp 
act  was  passed  in  1765,  the  "sons  of  lib- 
erty" came  to  the  front  and  fought  the 
obnoxious  act  through  the  circulation  of 
inflammatory  handbills  and  newspapers.  From  this 
time  forward  until  the  close  of  the  war  the  pa- 
triots of  New  York  continued  to  retain  their  appel- 
lation of  the  "sons  of  liberty,"  although  there  were 
by  this  time  two  parties,  known  as  whigs  and 
tories.  When  the  tax  on  tea  was  passed  by  parlia- 
ment and  the  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  it  in  Bos- 
ton, the  "sons  of  liberty"  again  assembled  to  con- 
sult together,  and  it  was  resolved  that  no  tea  should 
be  landed  in  New  York  city,  while  the  "Mohawks," 
which  was  another  organization  like  the  "sons  of 
liberty"  (Indian  names  being  at  this  time  very 
much  used  by  patriotic  organizations),  pledged  them- 
selves to  take  care  of  the  tea  ships  on  their  arrival. 
When  the  tea  ships  did  appear  they  were  boarded 
by  the  patriots  and  the  tea  in  their  holds  was  thrown 
into  the  river.  William  Mooney  joined  the  whigs 
after  the  war  ended  and  the  "sons  of  liberty"  dis- 
banded, and  went  into  business  as  an  upholsterer, 


first  on  Nassau  street,  afterward  on  Maiden  lane, 
and  still  later  on  Chatham  street.  He  was  an  active 
partisan  all  his  life,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  devo- 
tion to  politics  by  being  made  keeper  of  the  alms- 
house. He  was  alive  as  late  as  1831,  being  at  that 
time  the  only  one  surviving  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Tammany  society,  of  whom  he  was  the  first 
one  to  sign  the  constitution.  In  an  address  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  the  forty-second  anniversary  of 
the  Tammany  society,  the  following  language  was 
used  in  regard  to  the  society's  first  Grand  sachem: 
' '  This  venerable  man  must  have  been  born  a  demo- 
crat; for  surely  if  unwearied  zeal,  untiring  perse- 
verance, and  a  holy  devotion  to  the  cause  of  rational 
liberty,  did  ever  make  up  one  entire  character  in 
man  it  is  to  be  found  in  him.  Live  on,  old  man  ! 
Live  on,  thou  first  of  the  Tammanyites  !  Live  in  the 
winter  of  your  day  supremely  blest,  for  the  Great 
Spirit  has  smiled  upon  you.  He  has  given  you  a 
wonderful  and  still  increasing  country  to  look  upon, 
and  permits  you  the  proud  privilege  of  exclaiming, 
'  Toward  all  this  did  I  zealously  contribute  ! '  " 

Besides  the  reasons  already  suggested  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Tammany  society,  there  was  still  an- 
other quite  as  important  as  any.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  organization  in  question  was  originally  de- 
signed as  a  patriotic  order,  without  any  obvious  in- 
tention of  giving  it  a  political  form  or  pui-pose. 
Meanwhile  there  is  no  doubt  that  political  animus 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  origin.  In  those 
days,  when  all  people  in  the  colonies  were  patriotic, 
or  supposed  to  be,  there  were  nevertheless  two  kinds 
of  patriotism,  a  fact  which  caused  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  opposing  political  parties.  The  one  kind 
was  called  federalism  in  those  days,  and  was  sus- 
tained by  those,  chief  among  whom  was  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  believed  in  applying  so  much  of  the 
framework  of  the  British  form  of  government  as 
was  possible  to  the  American  colonies.  The  other 
party,  whose  politics  was  known  as  republicanism, 
approved  rather  of  conducting  affairs  by  means  of 
the  voice  of  the  whole  people,  and  opposed  the  U.  S. 
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senate  as  an  aristocratic  body.  Tlie  leader  of  this 
party  was  Thomas  Jefferson.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  .political  and  caste  divisions  had  something 
to  do  with  the  birth  of  Tammany.  But  perhaps 
the  more  immediate  argument  used  at  the  time  for 
the  formation  of  this  society  was  the  establishment 
of  the  order  of  the  "Cincinnati."  This  was  a  so- 
ciety, formed  by  the  officers  of  the  revolutionary 
army  on  May  10,  1783,  when  a  committee  oi  four 
was  appointed  to  draft  a  plan  of  organization,  which 
resulted  in  their  reporting  on  the  13th  of  that  month, 
the  constitution  of  the  "Cincinnati."  This  consti- 
tution in  its  preamble  stated  that  the  object  of  the 
founders  of  the  order  was  "to  perpetuate  their 
friendship,  and  to  raise  a  fund  for  relieving  the  f am- 
ihes  of  those  who  had  fallen  during  the  war."  It 
was  so  named  because  it  included  patriots,  headed 
by  Washington,  who  in  many  instances,  like  Cincin- 
natus,  had  left  the  plough  and  rural  affairs  to  serve 
their  country.    The  badge  chosen  by  the  society  was 
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a  bald  eaitle  suspended  by  a  dark  blue  ribbon  with 
white  borclers.  On  the  breast  of  the  eagle  thei-e  was 
a  figure  of  Cincinnatus  receiving  the  military  en- 
signs from  the  senators,  with  a  plough  in  the  back- 
ground. There  were  appropriate  Latin  mottoes,  and 
on  the  reverse  Cincinnatus  was  represented  crowned 
by  Fame  with  a  wreath.  Membership  in  this  order 
was  made  hereditary,  and  has  continued  so  ever 
since,  and  this  feature  was  attacked  as  opposed  to 
republican  equality.  Franklin  saw  in  it  the  germ 
of  H  future  aristocracy,  and  under  his  advice,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1774,  several  chang- 
es were  made  in  the  constitution.  It  was  designed 
originally  to  have  a  branch  of  the  order  in  every 
state,  but  gradually  some  of  the  states  dropped  it, 
and  it  exists  now  in  but  four  or  five.  The  first 
president-general  of  the  order,  as  he  was  called,  was 
Washington  himself,  who  was  continued  in  the  office 
during  his  life.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
Hamilton.  Naturally,  a  general  feeling  of  irri- 
tation was  caused  among  a  certain  class  of  the 
people  by  the  formation  of  this  order,  and  the 
organization  of  the  Tammany  society  undoiibt- 
edly,  to  a  certain  extent,  grew  out  of  this  feeling 
of  antagonism.     One  of  the  original  objects  of  the 


Tammany  society  was  to  counteract  the  federal  sys- 
tem, and  every  member  was  required  at  his  initiation 
to  repeat  and  subscribe  an  asseveration  that  he  would 
"  sustain  the  state  institutions,  and  resist  a  consoli- 
dation of  power  in  the  general  government."  Like 
the  ' '  Cincinnati "  the  Tammany  society  was  also  a 
benevolent  institution.  When  Mooney  undertook 
his  task  of  reorganizing  the  society  his  idea  was  to 
name  it  in  honor  of  Columbus,  and  it  was  to  be 
called  the  "  Columbian  order."  The  system  of  In- 
dian government  was  to  be  utilized  through  an  offi- 
cial head,  known  as  the  "Great  father"  (afterward 
changed  to  "Grand  sachem"),  while  there  were  to 
be  thii'teen  "sachems,"  or  councillors,  one  of  whom 
was  and  is  the  father  of  the  council,  these  thirteen 
representing  the  thirteen  colonies.  There  were  also 
appointed  a  sagamore,  or  master  of  ceremonies;  a 
wiskinkie,  or  doorkeeper  of  the  sacred  wigwam — 
and  a  secretary  and  scribe,  and  treasurer,  officers  for 
whom  the  Indians  had  no  use  and  therefore  no 
names.  The  organization  was  formed  on  May  13, 
1789,  but  the  first  meeting  was  not  held  until  the 
13th. 

SMITH,  William  Pitt,  second  Grand  sachem  of 
the  Tammany  society,  1790-91.  Nothing  appears  in 
history  to  show  why  he  was  chosen  for  this  dignified 
position,  and  not  even  the  date  of  his  birth  or  death 
appears  on  any  record. 

HOrrMAN,  Josiah.  Ogden,  jurist  and  third 
Grand. sachem  of  the  Tammany  society,  was  born  in 
Newark,  N.  J. ,  April  14,  1766,  son  of  Nicholas  and 
Sarah  (Ogden)  Hoffman,  and  a  descendant  of  Her- 
man Hoffman,  a  native  of  Revel,  Sweden.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  New 
York  bar,  his  specialty  being  the  examination  of 
witnesses  and  the  management  of  juries.  He  served 
in  the  state  legislature  during  1791-95,  and  was  again 
elected  in  1797.  In  the  following  year  he  became 
attornej'-general  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in 
1808  was  chosen  recorder  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
continuing  in  this  office  until  1815.  Later  he  was 
appointed  first  associate  judge  of  the  superior  court 
of  New  York,  retaining  the  seat  until  his  death. 
Judge  Hoffman  was  the  associate  and  often  the  op- 
ponent of  Hamilton,  Kent,  Ambrose  Spencer,  Em- 
met, Wells,  and  other  eminent  jurists,  whose  pro- 
found learning  and  higli  order  of  eloquence  raised 
them  to  the  sphere  of  the  Burkes,  the  Sheridaus  and 
the  Currans.  He  was  president  of  the  Philological 
society,  and  rode  at  the  head  of  the  procession  of 
that  organization  during  the  celebration  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  constitution  in  New  York  city, 

1788.  Judge  Hoffman   was   married  on  Feb.  16, 

1789,  to  Mary,  second  daughter  of  David  and  Ann. 
(AVillet)  Colden,  of  Coldenham,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y., 
and  by  this  union  had  four  children:  Ann  (b.  1790), 
Matilda  (b.  1793),  Mary  (b.  1796),  and  Ogden  (b. 
1799).  His  first  wife  died  in  1797,  and  he  was  mar- 
ried the  second  time,  Aug.  7,  1802,  to  Maria„daugh- 
ter  of  John  Ward  and  Mary  (Curtis)  Fenno,  her 
children  being:  Charles  Fenno  (b.  1806),  George  Ed- 
ward (b.  1808),  and  Julia  (b.  1810).  Judge  Hoffman 
died  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  34,  1837. 

SMITH,  Melancth.on,  was  born  in  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  in  1734.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  New  York.  He  began  business  in  Poughkeep- 
sie,  and  was  sheriff  of  Dutchess  county.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  provincial  congress,  of  the  Con- 
tinental congress,  and  of  the  state  convention  at 
Poughkeepsie,  which  ratified  the  Federal  constitu- 
tion, to  which  he  was  chosen  as  an  anti-Federalist. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  in  New  York,  where  he  died 
July  39,  1798.  The  year  1790  illustrated  the  benefits 
of  one  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Tammany 
society  was  founded.  The  United  States  had  long 
been  desirous  of  forming  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
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alliance  with  the  Creek  Indians,  and  various  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  had  been  made  to  accomplish  this 
object.  The  problem  was  solved  at  length  by  ar- 
ranmng  a  plan  which  was  carried  into  effect  by  Col. 
Willett,  as  more  fully  described  in  his  biography. 
In  regard  to  previously  existing  secret  societies,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  in  nearly  every  state  except  New 
York,  there  was  at  this  time  a  branch  of  what  was 
known  as  the  ' '  Sons  of  St.  Tammany, "  these  being  an 
offset  to  the  loyal  societies  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  George 
and  St.  David,  which  were  then  prevalent.  John 
Trumbull  canonized  "  St.  Tammany  "  in  some  verses 
which  were  regarded  as  a  clever  imitation  of  But- 
ler's "Hudibras."  The  legend  of  St.  Tammany  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  America.  The  actual  Tammany 
is  said  to  have  been  an  old  Indian  of  whom  very  lit- 
tle was  known,  who  lived  near  the  Delaware,  signed 
a  treaty  with  William  Penn,  and  is  said  to  have 
afterward  lived  and  died  on  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  Princeton  college.  Another  story  is  to  the  effect 
that  Tammany  lived  west  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains, north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  that  it  was  he  who 
built,  with  his  people,  the  mounds  and  other  monu- 
mental remains  which  exLst  in  the  valleys  of  that 
section  of  the  country.  In  his  youth  he  was  famed 
for  his  exploits  as  a  hunter  and  warrior,  and  his 
deeds  were  recounted  at  every  council  fire  from  be- 
yond the  Father  of  Waters  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
All  sorts  of  curious  tales  are  told  of  the  warfare  that 
was  kept  up  between  Tammany  and  the  evil  spirit. 
It  is  alleged  that  it  was  this  contest  which  induced 
the  latter  to  plant  poison  sumach  and  stinging  net- 
^  ties,  to  send  in- 

numerable rat- 
tlesnakes into 
the  laud,  and  to 
turn  loose  large 
droves  of  mam- 
moths and  other 
huge  animals 
over  the  coun- 
try. There  are 
also  tales  of  a 
terrible  deluge 
which  overwhelmed  the  continent,  or  a  large  portion 
of  it,  the  waters  of  which,  being  drained  off,  left  the 
falls  of  Niagara  as  a  monument  of  the  event.  In  regard 
to  these  and  many  other  terrible  calamities,  which 
were  precipitated  upon  the  country  by  the  evil  spirit, 
it  is  related  that  in  every  instance  the  great  chief  Tam- 
many came  off  conqueror  at  last,  and  that  eventually 
this  enemy  was  banished  to  the  cold  and  remote  re- 
gions of  Labrador  and  Hudson's  Bay  and  threatened 
with  instant  death,  if  he  should  ever  be  caught 
showing  his  face  south  of  the  Great  Lakes.  After 
this  Tammany  is  said  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the 
arts  of  peace  and  especially  the  pursuit  of  agricul- 
ture. His  government  was  patriarchal  in  character 
and  his  decisions  were  always  law.  Plenty  prevailed 
in  his  land  and  his  people  were  contented  and  happy. 
Their  watchword  was  "Tammany  and  Liberty." 
(Here  may  be  seen  a  reason  for  the  application  of 
Tammany  as  the  name  of  a  society  which  succeeded 
the  "sons  of  liberty.")  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  myth  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of 
most  parts  of  the  world.  Much  of  it  can  be  found 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  and  Scandinavian  mythol- 
ogies and  even  those  of  South  America  and  Mexico. 
In  the  Tammany  legend  there  is  even  a  statement 
that  the  chief  was  invited  by  Manco  Capac  to  revise 
the  constitution  of  Peru;  and  that  he  made  a  journey 
through  Mexico  to  the  land  of  the  Children  of  the 
Sun  for  that  purpose.  By  a  singular  coincidence, 
he  also,  like  Washington,  was  chief  over  thirteen 
tribes,  and  it  is  stated  that  on  his  departure  for  Peru 
he  dedicated  each  tribe  to  some  particular  animal, 
whose  virtues  were  commfinded  to  its  imitation. 
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Among  these  were  the  beaver,  the  deer,  the  eagle, 
the  squirrel,  and  even  the  eel.  It  may  be  remarked 
here  incidentally,  that  there  is  a  similarity  between 
the  legendary  history  of  Tammany  and  his  tribes 
and  that  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  some  writers 
have  identified  the  American  Indians.  The  story 
of  Tammany  closes  with  his  death  at  an  unu- 
sual age  and  his  burial  under  a  large  mound  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Indian  fort  near  Muskingum.  To 
leave  the  legend,  and  return  to  what  little  is 
known  of  the  actual  chief,  Tammany,  it  is  to  be 
said  first,  that  his  name  is  supposed  to  be  more 
properly  spelled  Tamanend  or  Tamemund,  and  that 
he  belonged  to  the  Lenni  Lenape,  or  Delawares. 
According  to  this  story  Tamanend's 
treaty  with  Penn,  dated  Ap:-.  33, 
1683,  relinquished  all  right  and  ti- 
tle to  a  considerable  tract  of  land. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  great 
treaty  by  which  a  large  portion  of 
Pennsylvania  was  acquired,  which 
was  dated  two  years  later,  and  be- 
tween which  periods  the  chief  is 
supposed  to  have  died.  Penn  said 
of  him,  in  his  account  of  his  first 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
he  "found  hira  an  old  man,  yet 
vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  with 
high  notions  of  liberty,  but  easily 
won  by  the  suavity  and  peaceable 
address  of  the  governor."  Cooper 
has  this  chief  as  a  character  in 
"  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  and 
represents  him  as  saying  at  the  death  of  Uncas : 
"  My  day  has  been  too  long.  In  the  morning  I  saw 
the  sons  of  the  Unimas  happy  and  strong,  and  yet, 
before  the  night  has  come,  have  I  lived  to  see  the 
last  warrior  of  the  wise  race  of  the  Mohicans."  The 
idea  of  making  Tammany  or  Tamanend  a  saint  was 
adopted  merely  to  ridicule  the  foreign  societies 
which  were  founded  about  the  period  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  which  generally  designated  their 
organization  by  the  name  of  some  European  saint. 
It  was  said  of  Tammany,  the  chief,  that  "  He  loved 
liberty  better  than  life,"  and  this  sentiment  was  car- 
ried into  the  principles  and  constitution  of  the  Tam- 
many society,  for  a  member-elect  of  that  organization 
must  not  only  subscribe  to  a  declaration  of  absolute 
antagonism  to  every  form  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment— but  he  must  be  vouched  for  in  this  respect 
by  at  least  thirteen  members  of  the  society.  To  the 
public  belongs  the  credit  of  giving  to  the  society  the 
name  by  which  it  is  generally  known,  as  the  unin- 
itiated masses  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  the  many  St. 
Tammany  societies  which  were  scattered  throughout 
the  south  and  west,  but  which  up  to  this  time  had 
gained  no  foothold  in  New  York 
or  further  east.  Seeing  that  the 
Indian  name  was  popular,  and 
was  likely  to  stick  in  spite  of  them, 
Mooney  and  his  associates  pru 
dently  threw  Columbus  over,  ac 
cepted  the  red  chief  as  their  di- 
vinity, and  christened  their  organ 
ization,  by  way  of  compromise, 
the  "'Tammany  society,  or  Co 
lumbian  order. "  By  this  name  1  he 
members  secured  for  it  in  1805, 
sixteen  years  after  its  establishment,  an  act  of  incor- 
poration. It  is  not  permitted  that  any  one  but  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Tammany  society  shall  see  its  constitution, 
but  it  is  known  that  by  its  charter  it  was  made  sim- 
ply a  charitable  institution,  and  it  was  a  frequent 
occurrence,  at  its  early  meetings,  for  the  claims  of 
destitute  patriots,  their  widows  or  orphans,  to  be 
presented,  and  a  contribution  taken  up  for  their  bene- 
fit.    Other  than  this  purpose  there  would  seem  to 
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have  been  none  at  the  beginning  of  the  society's  or- 
ganization, except  the  collection  of  Indian  and 
other  American  curiosities.  In  the  second  year  of 
its  existence  it  undertook  to  establish  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  which  resulted  in  a  considerable  pe- 
cuniary loss  to  the  society.  The  articles  thus  gath- 
ered together,  however,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
collection  which  afterward,  in  the  hands  of  the  well- 
known  P.  T.  Barnum— for  this  was  the  beginning 
of  his  celebrated  museum — became  a  valuable  prop- 
erty. During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  oifi- 
cers  of  the  Tammany  society  were  William  Mooney, 
Grand  sachem,  and  White  Matlack,  Oliver  Glenn, 
Philip  Hone,  James  Tylee,  John  Campbell,  Gabriel 
Furman,  John  Burger,  Jonathan  Pierce,  Thomas 
Greenleaf,  Abel  Hardenbrook,  Cortlandt  Van  Beu- 
ren,  and  Joseph  Godwin,  sachems.  Thomas  Ash  was 
treasurer;  Anthony  Earnest,  secretary;  and  Gardiner 
Baker,  wiskinkie  or  doorkeeper.  On  May  12,  1789, 
the  new  society  had  a  celebration,  on  which  occa- 
sion marquees  or  tents  were  set  up  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  river,  about  two  miles  from  the  city, 
for  the  reception  of  the  members  and  their  friends. 
At  that  time  two  miles  from  the  city  was  about 
where  Christopher  street  now  is,  and  there  the 
' '  calumet  of  peace  "  was  smoked  by  each  member 
in  turn,  and  in  the  evening  they  returned  to  the  city. 
Thus  the  customs  of  the  Indians  continually  crop 
out  as  we  go  into  the  history  of  this  extraordinary 
body.  Indeed,  still  another  object  in  organizing  the 
society  on  this  plan  was  to  conciliate  the  numerous 
tribes  of  Indians  "who  were  devastating  our  de- 
fenseless frontiers,  and  carrying  desolation  with  fire 
and  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  to  the  hearths  of 
the  intrepid  pioneers."  It  is  said  that  while  to  Will- 
iam Mooney  must  be  ascribed  the  credit  of  having 
practically  organized  the  Tammany  society,  to  no 
less  a  personage  than  Aaron  Burr  should  be  awarded 
the  honor  of  having  thought  out  the  idea  upon 
which  it  was  based.  Although  an  aristocrat  by 
birth  and  association.  Burr  was  a  natural  democrat. 
With  far-seeing  political  vision,  he  it  was  who 
formed  out  of  the  chaotic  political  elements  then  ex- 
isting the  Tammany  society,  which,  notwithstanding 
patriots  and  charitable  intentions  and  acts,  was  des- 
tined to  be  political  in  its  character  at  last.  Burr, 
of  course,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  details 
of  forming  such  a  society,  and  cared  very  little  about 
them  or  on  what  precise  basis  it  might  be  formed. 
It  is  a  fact  that  he  was  intimate  with  Mooney,  who 
was  indeed  one  of  his  most  ardent  political  sup- 
porters, besides  being  a  fast  personal  friend.  Mooney 
was  enthusiastic,  energetic  and  egotistical,  fond  of 
excitement  and  display,  and  exactly  constituted  to 
arrange  the  ritual  and  style  of  a  new  society  which 
should  embrace  sachems,  sagamores  and  wiskinkies, 
feathers  and  wampum.  It  is  stated  that  when  grand 
sachem  Mooney  died  his  estate  was  found  to  consist 
largely  of  unsatisfied  claims  against  Burr  for  uphol- 
stery furnished  years  before.  If  Burr  himself  did 
not  belong  to  Tammany  his  closest  personal  and  po- 
litical followers  did,  and  controlled  and  directed  its 
policy.  In  fact  it  was  the  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  Burr  wliich  decided  the  election  by  which  he  be- 
came vice-president  ot  the  United  States,  and  the 
country  for  the  first  time  was  under  a  democratic 
administration.  Burr  was  a  powerful  influence  in 
those  days,  both  politically  and  socially.  It  was,  in 
fact,  his  skill  and  cunning  which  succeeded  in  break- 
ing down  the  moneyed  exclusiveness  to  which  we 
have  referred  by  obtaining  the  charter  of  the  old 
Manhattan  bank,  which  introduced  a  more  liberal 
banking  policy  into  New  York  than  had  previously 
existed.  Burr  was  also  deeply  opposed  to  the  "  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati,"  which,  on  account  of  its 
distinguished  membership  and  its  hereditary  princi- 
ple, was  a  terrible    bugaboo   to  the   democrats  or 
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'  ■  radical  republicans  "  of  the  time.  It  is  interesting, 
a  century  later,  to  recognize  the  fact  that  "  While 
an  association  introduced  by  an  ordinary  upholsterer, 
who  never  attained  to  any  official  rank  higher  than 
keeper  of  a  municipal  poorhouse,  and  at  first  chiefly 
recruited  from  the  lower  classes,  has  made  presidents 
and  government  policies — a  society  including  Wash- 
ington and  Hamilton,  and  all  the  leaders  of  that  army 
which  made  the  nation  possible,  never  exerted 
enough  political  influence  to  control  a  town  elec- 
tion." When  it  is  remembered  that  Hamilton,  whom 
Burr  hated  with  a  deadly  hatred,  was  not  only  the 
projector  but  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  "So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati,"  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Burr 
should  be  the  parent  of  the  opposition  organization. 
WILLETT,  Marinus,  soldier  and  diplomat,  was 
born  in  Jamaica,  L.  I. ,  July  31, 1 740.  He  was  mayor 
of  New  York  in  1807,  and  great- 
great-grandson  of  Thomas  Willett, 
the  first  mayor  of  New  York.  He 
was  thoroughly  well  informed  with 
regard  to  the  Indian  question,  know- 
ing that  race  equally  well  in  peace 
and  war.  He  began  his  military 
career  in  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  and  was  with  Abercrombie  in 
the  expedition  against  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  "sons  of  liberty"  of  New 
York  city,  and  was  with  Gen. 
Montgomery  in  his  expedition 
against  Canada.  During  the  revo- 
lutionary war  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged, particularly  in  1778,  when  he 
was  with  WashingtoninNew  Jersey, 
and  in  1779,  when  he  accompanied 
Gen.  Sullivan  against  the  Six  nations, 
farm,  near  the  present  Corlear's  Hook,  Aug.  22, 1830. 
By  his  own  request  he  was  buried  in  a  cofinn  made 
of  pieces  of  wood  collected  by  himself  many  years 
before  from  different  revolutionary  battle-grounds, 
while  his  remains  were  dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of 
ancient  citizen's  apparel,  including  an  old-fashioned 
three-cornered  hat.  Besides  being  mayor  he  was  at 
one  time  sheriff  of  New  York.  It  was  to  this  dis- 
tinguished Indian  fighter  that  the  task  of  reconciling 
the  Creeks  was  entrusted.  Gen.  Washington  was 
himself  greatly  interested  in  the  matter,  and  com- 
missioned Col.  Willett  to  undertake  the  expedition. 
He  accordingly  went  to  the  Creek  nation  and  in- 
duced Alexander  McGillivray,  a  half-breed  chief  of 
great  prominence,  and  about  thirty  others  of  the 
principal  chiefs  to  return  with  him  to  New  York. 
They  were  received  by  the  Tammany  Society  with 
great  ceremony.  The  members  at  that  day  were  ac- 
customed at  their  meetings  to  dress  in  the  Indian 
costume,  and  on  this  occasion  they  wore  feathers, 
moccasins,  leggins,  painted  their  faces  and  carried 
war  clubs,-  tomahawks  and  scalping-knives.  When 
the  Creek  chiefs  were  introduced  to  the  Tammany 
men  they  were  delighted  with  the  arrangements 
which  had  been  made  for  their  reception  and  enter- 
tainment. Among  those  present  were  the  governor 
of  the  state,  George  Clinton,  Chief  Justice  John  Jay, 
James  Duane,  mayor  of  the  city,  Thomas  Jeflfersou, 
secretary. of  state,  and  other  distinguished  men.  In 
1790,  and  indeed  for  a  good  many  years  after,  what 
chiefly  contributed  to  Tammany's  popularity  was 
its  social  attractiveness.  It  was  in  fact  about  the 
earliest  club  in  America.  It  supplied  a  favorable 
resort,  particularly  to  those  who  were  congenial 
spirits,  either  socially  or  politically,  or  both.  For  a 
long  time  its  meetings  were  held  in  houses  of  public 
entertainment,  which  in  that  day  were  expected  to 
have  at  least  one  room  that  might  be  used  for  popu- 
lar assemblages.  The  first  wigwam  of  Tammany 
was  at  Burden's  City  hotel  on  Broadway;  the  next 
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was  a  public  house  on  Broad  street;  and  finally  the 
rallying  place  of  the  tribes  was  what  was  known  as 
"Martling's  Long  room,"  this  being  a  one-story 
wooden  structure  attached  to  a  tavern,  kept  by  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Martllng,  and  which  was  orig- 
inally erected  for  dancing  and  other  festive  gather- 
ings. The  political  and  other  opponents  of  Tam- 
many designated  this  place  of  meeting,  which  was 
not  an  elegant  structure,  the  ' '  pig-pen. "  At  the  old- 
time  meetmgs  of  the  society  it  was  customary,  after 
the  regular  business  was  dispensed,  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening  in  social  pleasures.  Of  these 
occasions  the  poet  Halleck  wrote: 
"There's  a  barrel  of  porter  in  Tammany  Hall, 

And  the  Bucktails  are  swigging  it  all  the  night  long. 
In  the  time  of  my  childhood  'twas  pleasant  to  call 
For  a  seat  and  cigar  'mid  the  jovial  throng." 
In  these  earlier  days  also,  at  least  up  to  the  close 
of  the  last  centuiy,  the  13th  of  May,  birthday  of 
Tammany,  was  an  occasion  for  public  celebration  in 
New  York.  The  day  opened  with  the  discharge  of 
cannon,  flags  were  flying  all  over  the  city  and  early 
in  the  morning  the  membete  of  the  society  set  forth 
from  their  wigwam  and  paraded  the  streets  in  pro- 
cession, dressed  in  the  Indian  costume  with  paint 
and  feathers.  All  citizens  were  invited  to  accom- 
pany this  procession  in  whatever  costume  suited 
them,  and  after  the  principal  streets  had  been  visited 
the  entire  gathering  went  to  some  suburban  grove 
where  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  given  up  to  pa- 
triotic and  social  enjoyment.  On  one  occasion  the 
public  celebration  was  ended  with  a  play  performed 
at  the  only  theatre  in  town,  which  was  written  by  a 
New  York  lady,  was  entitled  "Tammany;  or.  The 
Indian  Chief,"  and  was  witnessed  by  Washington 
and  several  members  of  the  cabinet.  The  day's 
general  amusements  concluded  with  a  midnight 
performance  on  the  Common,  where  Benedict  Ar- 
nold or  some  noted  tory  was  burned  in  efflgy,  while 
men  and  boys  executed  an  Indian  war  dance  around 
the  bonfire. 


The  museum  which  was  being  collected  by  Tam- 
many members  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
the  society,  was  at  first  displayed  in  a  room  which 
was  granted  for  its  use  in  the  City  hall,  and  Gardi- 
ner Baker,  the  first  wiskinkie  of  the  society,  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  collection.  In  1794  it 
,  was  transferred  to  a  brick  building  which  stood  at 
the  intersection  of  Broad  and  Pearl  streets,  exactly 
In  the  middle  of  the  street  and  was  called  the  Ex- 
change. The  lower  part  of  this  building  was  used 
as  a  market  and  the  curiosities  were  exhibited  on 
the  upper  floor.  The  accumulation  of  these  curi- 
osities was  chiefly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Gardiner 
Baker,  and  in  1795  the  society  by  resolution  relin- 
qtiished  to  him  all  their  right  and  title  to  the  muse- 
um, on  condition  that  it  should  be  known  as  the 
Tammany  museum,  and  that  each  member  of  the 
society  and  of  his  family  should  have  free  admission 


to  it.  After  the  death  of  Baker  the  collection  was 
sold  to  a  Mr.  W.  J.  Waldron,  and  after  passing 
through  a  number  of  hands  became  the  foundation 
of  the  well-known  Scudder's  museum  in  Chatham 
Street,  which  was  eventually  purchased  by  Mr. 
Bamum. 

DXJANE,  James,  a  sachem  of  Tammany  and  one 
of  those  present  at  the  reception  of  the  Creek  chiefs, 
and  mayor  of  New  York,  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  Feb.  6,  1733.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Rob- 
ert Livingston,  inherited  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
interior  of  the  state,  where  he 
formed  a  settlement  in  1765,  which 
he  called  Duanesburg,  and  was  one 
of  the  principal  owners  of  the  dis- 
puted territories  in  Vermont.  He 
was  not  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
revolution,  and  did  everything  he 
could  to  delay  or  prevent  it.  He 
was  the  first  mayor  of  New  York 
under  the  new  charter  of  the  city, 
and  served  from  1784  to  1789.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  among  the 
members  of  Tammany  society  there 
were  many  of  the  very  leading  cit- 
izens of  New  York.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  the  wealthier  por- 
tion of  the  commvmity,  who  in- 
cluded a  large  number  of  those 
who  formerly  sympathized  with  the 
British  were  not  interested  either 
in  the  society  or  in  its  12th  of  May  celebration,  which 
they  termed  "a  vulgar  parade.'  Probably  what 
did  most  to  popularize  Tammany  as  an  institution 
was  its  reception  of  the  Creek  Indians.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  this  gathering,  which  resulted  in  a  very 
satisfactory  treaty,  was  the  means  of  saving  the 
country  from  a  bloody  war,  as  the  Creek  Indians  on 
the  southwestern  frontier  had  grown  troublesome, 
and  the  government  was  particularly  anxious  for 
peace.  The  affair  was  also  of  great  service  to  Tam- 
many, as,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  society  was  sup- 
posed to  enjoy  the  confidence,  of  Washington,  which 
up  to  this  period  it  certainly  had  not.  A  good  many 
turbulent  events  had  occurred  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  since  the  war,  tending  rather  to  opposition 
to  the  government,  and  a  great  many  laid  these  to 
the  charge  of  some  of  the  political  societies,  and 
even  Washington  himself  was  led  to  denounce  secret 
associations  as  being  dangerous  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  objections  which  he  raised  caused  a  good 
many  members  of  Tammany  society  to  withdraw 
from  it,  and,  as  these  were  mostly  Federalists,  the 
society  began  to  assume  a  political  cast  and  a  party 
character.  It  took  ground  in  favor  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, and  also  supported  Madison,  but  there  were 
not  wanting  within  its  ranks  serious  conflicts  among 
the  followers  of  Burr,  Clinton,  and  Lewis. 

At  this  time,  however,  the  society  was  in  no  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  voters,  knew  nothing  of 
district  or  general  committees,  and  so  far  as  it  was 
political  at  all  it  was  a  political  club.  New  York  at 
this  time  was  politically  in  the  hands  of  the  whigs, 
who  were  controlled  by  the  "liberty  boys,"  who, 
although  a  minority  of  the  population,  and  represent- 
ing neither  its  wealth  nor  its  higher  social  standard, 
held  almost  undisputed  sway.  The  active  leaders 
among  them,  however,  were  such  injudicious  parti- 
sans, that  the  more  conservative  and  more  pi'omineut, 
such  as  Alexander  Hamilton,  became  disgusted  with 
the  party.  It  followed  that  the  community  divided 
into  federalists  and  anti-federalists;  Hamilton  and  his 
followers  constituting  the  former,  and  the  "  liberty 
boys  "  the  latter.  It  was  not  alone  politically  that 
the  population  of  New  York  were  divided:  inequali- 
ties existed  defining  the  distinction  between  different 
portions  of  society  mucli  more  emphatically  than 
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has  been  the  case  in  later  years.  A  "gentleman" 
was  not  only  actually  one  distinct  f  I'om  the  common 
herd,  hut  his  very  appearance  and  dress  emphasized 
this  fact.  While  the  shopmen  and  mechanics  wore 
their  hair  short,  and  dressed  in  plain  coats  and  baggy 
pantaloons,  the  upper  class  wore  blue,  green,  or 
scarlet  coats,  knee  breeches,  ruffled  shii't,  buckles  at 
the  knee  and  on  the  shoes,  and  the  hair  long  and 
tied  in  a  queue  and  powdered.  Many  of  these  gen- 
try sprung  from  the  oldest  nobility  of  England,  and 
could  not  avoid  showing  their  pride  of  blood  and 
birth  in  their  walk  and  conversation.  There  was 
also  another  dividing  line,  which  separated  the  busi- 
ness classes.  All  the  capital  in  trade  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  aristocracy,  which  thus  held  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  banks  and  banking  privileges,  so  that, 
according  to  a  writer  of  the  period,  ' '  A  president  of 
a  bank  was  a  grandee  of  the  first  order,  and  a  cashier 
ranked  with  the  ancient  priesthood.  A  mechanic 
never  ventured  to  ask  for  discount  in  those  days 
without  some  merchant  was  his  friend  and  patron, 
and  then  the  loan  was  obtained  as  a  special  favor." 
With  all  these  advantages  on  their  side,  it  might 
readily  be  imagined  that  the  ruling  class  would  treat 
their  inferiors  with  marked  disdain.  And  this  was 
the  case,  and  in  every  instance  when  the  opportunity 
was  given,  the  aristocracy  opposed  and  overruled 
the  democracy.  The  latter,  also,  were  growing 
more  and  more  restive  under  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  doctrines  which  were  being  spread  about  in 
France,  now  immediately  precedent  to  the  French 
revolution.  Coming  into  existence  just  at  this  time 
the  Tammany  society  was  practically  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  feeling  of  irritation  and  disturbance,  natu- 
rally aroused  by  all  these  influences  we  have  been 
considering.  It  drew  from  both  sides  of  the  old 
parties  (and  in  particular  took  the  place  of  the  old 
"sons  of  liberty")  which  had  all  broken  down  on 
account  of  the  intemperance  of  their  speech  and  ac- 
tion. Between  1793  and  1796  the  grand  sachems  of 
Tammany  were  John  R.  B.  Rogers,  William  Pitt 
Smith,  who  served  a  second  term,  and  John  Little. 
Nothing  is  known  of  these  persons,  who  probably 
reached  their  position  from  purely  local  and  tempor- 
ary popularity. 

LIVINGSTON,  Peter  R.,  grand  sachem  of 
Tammany  Society  in  1795-96,  was  born  in  1766,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  of  New  York,  and 
also  a  member  of  congress.  He  died  at  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y. ,  in  1847,  aged  81  years. 

EVERTSON,  Nicliolas,  was  grand  sachem  in 
1797.  The  election  of  1800  was  a  political  revolu- 
tion, its  result  being  to  make  Jefferson  and  Burr 
president  and  vice-president,  New  York  holding  the 
balance  of  power.  Only  the  year  before  the  feder- 
alists had  carried  the  city  by  nearly  1,000  major- 
ity. Yet,  notwithstanding  Hamilton  led  his  party 
in  person,  the  republicans  headed  by  Burr  won  the 
battle.  It  is  said  that  the  Tammany  society  so  ex- 
erted its  influence,  social  and  political,  during  this 
campaign  as  to  turn  many  federalists  into  the  oppo- 
site party.  Soon  after  the  election  was  over,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  Bayard,  of 
Delaware,  in  which  he  recognized  the  agency  of 
Tammany  in  causing  the  defeat  of  his  party,  and  sug- 
gested the  formation  of  an  association,  with  a  pres- 
ident and  twelve  assistants,  a  mere  copy  of  the 
Tammany  machinery,  and  which  he  advocated  on 
the  ground  of  necessity  in  employing  ' '  the  weapons 
that  have  been  employed  against  us. "  Hamilton's 
antagonism  to  Tammany  was  so  great  that  in  fram- 
ing the  original  of  Washington's  farewell  address,  he 
inserted  the  passage  describing  the  dangerous  and 
corrupting  tendency  of  political  "combinations  and 
associations."  It  was,  in  fact,  the  awakening  of  the 
political  animus  against  Tammany  caused  by  this 
opposition  which  undoubtedly  made  it  a  political 


organization,  under  which  form  it  first  met  in 
Martling's  "long  room"  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Nassau  and  Spruce  streets.  From  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  up  to  1800  the  principal  top- 
ics of  political  dispute  were  the  French  revolution, 
the  Jay  treaty,  and  in  1798  the  alien  and  sedition 
laws.  The  Tammany  society  was  opposed  to  the 
"Jingoism"  of  the  period,  and  one  of  the  toasts 
which  they  drank  at  their  banquets  was:  "The 
Hawks  of  War — may  they  be  harmless."  The  land- 
lord of  the  Tammany  place  of  meeting  was  Abraham 
B.  Martling,  familiarly  known  as  "  Bram  Martling;" 
the  place  was  known  by  the  federalists  as  the  ' '  pig- 
pen." All  the  leading  democrats  of  the  day  were 
constant  attendants  upon  the  meetings  of  Tammany. 
From  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  Burr  to  the  vice- 
presidency,  for  twenty  years  tiiere  was  a  continuous 
struggle  in  the  state  of  New  York  between  the  ad- 
herents of  Burr  and  those  of  the  Clinton  family. 
The  fight  was  carried  on  most  savagely  and  bitterly 
by  DeWitt  Clinton,  who  caused  to  be  spread  abroad 
through  his  party  organs  the  most  outrageous 
charges  against  Burr,  whose  record,  being  not  alto- 
gether spotless,  was  easily  made  to  bear  a  few  bur- 
dens more.  This  fight  continued  until  the  duel  be- 
tween Burr  and  Hamilton  gave  Clinton  and  his 
followers  the  opportunity  of  completing  the 
former's  ruin,  which  they  had  already  begun. 
Tammany  remained  loyal  to  Burr's  memory 
and  secretly  rejoiced  over  the  fall  of  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  who  was  its  bitterest  foe.  Two 
of  Tammany's  sachems,  Matthew  L.  Davis  and 
William  P.  Van  Ness,  were  Burr's  companions 
to  the  battle-ground,  and  one  of  them  acted 
as  his  second.  Another  of  its  sachems,  John 
Swartwout,  was  at  his  house  awaiting  Burr's 
return,  and  other  members  of  the  society 
were  posted  at  convenient  points,  on  the  qui 
mve  for  news  of  the  result  of  the  duel.  That 
night  Martling's  "long  room"  was  a  scene 
of  revelry,  and  toasts  were  proposed  and 
drank  to  the  honor  of  Burr;  but  Tammany 
found  on  the  following  day  that  public  opinion 
was  savagely  against  Burr,  while  the  city  was 
in  mournmg  for  the  death  of  Hamilton.  Much 
of  this  sentiment  was  manufactured  by  tlie 
followers  of  DeWitt  Clinton  for  political  purposes, 
as  the  duel  between  Hamilton  and  Burr  was  in  no 
respect  different  from  other  duels  between  political 
opponents  which  had  been  fought  not  long  before. 
Thus  Hamilton's  eldest  son  had  fallen  in  a  duel  with 
one  of  Burr's  followers,  and  DeWitt  Clinton  himself 
had  exchanged  five  shots  with  John  Swartwout,  an- 
other of  Burr's  supporters.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  same  pistols  which  were  used  on  this  latter  oc- 
casion were  those  which  were  employed  by  Burr  and 
Hamilton.  Altogether,  however,  Tammany  thought 
it  best  to  issue  on  the  day  after  the  duel  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  notice: 

"Brothers, — Your  attendance  is  earnestly  re- 
quested at  an  extra  meeting  of  the  tribes,  in  the 
Great  Wigwam,  precisely  at  the  setting  of  the  sun 
this  evening,  to  make  arrangements  for  joining  our 
fellow  citizens  and  soldiers  -in  a  procession,  in  order 
to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  national  respect  due  to  the 
manes  of  our  departed  fellow  citizen  and  soldier. 
Gen.  Alexander  Hamilton.  By  order  of  the  Gi'and 
Sachem. 

"  Jambs  B.  Bisset,  Secretary. 

' '  Season  of  Fruits,  in  the  Year  of  Discovery  Three 
Hundred  and  Twelve  and  of  the  Institution  the 
Fifteenth,  July  the  13th." 

(It  should  be  stated  that  the  Tammany  Society  date 
everything  from  the  discovery  of  America,  the  year 
1493,  so  that  the  date  in  question  was  July  18, 1804.) 

DAVIS,  Matthew  L.,  was  born  in  1766  and 
died  in  1850.     He  was  present  at  the  duel  between 
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Burr  and  Hamilton,  is  well  known  as  Burr's  biog 
raphe r  and  as  a  writer  of  a  great  deal  of  skill  and 
versatility.  In  the  latter  part  of  Burr's  life,  Davis 
was  nearly  the  only  friend  he  had. 

VAN  NESS,  William  Peter, was  born  in  1778; 
he  was  a  lawyer  and  protege  of  Burr,  and  accom- 
panying Burr  to  the  dueling  field,  was  not  only  one 
of  his  seconds  but  took  his  challenge  to  Hamilton 
before  the  duel.  President  Madison  appointed  him 
judge  of  the  southern  district  court  of  New  York, 
and  he  held  that  position  until  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1826.  It  is  thus  seen  that  Tammany  stood  by 
Burr  in  his  downfall  as  it  had  when  he  was  at  the 
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height  of  his  glory,  as  the  presence  of  two  of  its 
sachems  on  the  field  of  honor  disclosed.  At  the  pe 
riod  which  we  have  now  reached  in  the  history  of 
Tammany  the  residences  of  people  of  wealth  and 
fashion  in  New  York  were  in  Pearl  street,  running 
from  Hanover  square  to  John  street.  Wall  street  was 
the  regular  afternoon  promenade.  The  city  hall 
stood  at  the  foot  of  Nassau  street,  in  which  street 
resided  the  Jays,  Waddingtons,  Radcliftes,  Brincker- 
hoffs,  and  other  prominent  families.  Gov.  George 
Clinton,  Richard  Varick,  Lieut. -Gov.  Broome  and 
other  prominent  personages  lived  in  Pearl  street.  The 
almshouse  was  in  about  the  location  of  the  present 
city  hall,  having  the  bridewell  on  one  side  and  the 
prison  on  the  other.  Martling's  place,  the  Tammany 
wigwam,  was  a  long,  low  building,  having  nothing 
between  it  and  the  park,  as  the  buildings  connected 
with  the  old  "brick  church  "  were  not  then  erected. 
The  celebrated  "long  room"  ran  parallel  with 
Nassau  street,  the  entrance  being  in  Spruce  street. 
Its  floor  was  several  steps  lower  than  the  bar-room 
and  kitchen,  and  was  called  the  ' '  pig-pen  "  on  account 
of  its  ancient  aspect  and  dilapidated  appearance. 

Having  been  incorporated  by  the  legislature  in 
1805,  the  Tammany  society  had  advanced  rapidly 
in  wealth  and  prosperity.  In  1808  it  undertook  to 
perform  an  act  of  patriotism  which  should  be  for 
ever  remembered  to  its  credit.  This  was  no  less  a 
duty  than  the  gathering  together  of  the  bones  of 
those  patriots  who  had  died  on  board  the  prison  ships 
in  the  Wallabout  during  the  revolution,  and  had 
afterward  been  permitted  to  bleach  upon  the  shore. 
The  story  of  the  prison  ships  is  a  terrible  one.  The 
first  of  these  vessels  were  the  transport  ships  which 
brought  the  British  troops  to  Staten  Island  in  1776. 
These,  with  other  British  vessels,  were  eventually 
taken  around  to  the  Bast  river  and  moored  in  Walla 
bout  bay,  where  a  dozen  old  hulks  were  anchored 
at  different  times,  usually  two  orthree  at  a  time,  and 
served  as  floating  prisons.  Among  them  were  the 
Good  Hope,  Whitby,  Falmouth,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Scorpion,  Strombolo,  Hunter,  Kitty,  Providence, 
Bristol,  Jersey,  etc.,  and  of  which  the  latter  gained 
the  greatest  notoriety  of  all  these  horrible  prisons.  In 
1780  the  prisoners  on  board  the  Good  Hope  burnt 
that  vessel  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  regain  their  liber- 
ty. They  were  unsuccessful  in  this,  however,  and  the 
leaders  in  the  enterprise  having  been  taken  on  shore 
and  lodged  in  the  Provost  or  new  jail,  the  others  were 
transferred  to  the  Jersey,  which  from  that  time  for- 
ward was  used  as  a  prison  ship  until  the  ciose  of  the 


war,  when  her  inmates  were  liberated.  The  Jersey 
prison  ship  was  a  sixty-four-gun  ship  which  had 
been  condemned  in  1776  as  unfit  for  service,  had 
been  stripped  of  her  spai-s  and  rigging  and  anchored 
at  one  of  the  wharves  to  serve  as  a  store  ship.  The 
Jersey  had  the  worst  reputation  of  all  these  ships. 
Her  prisoners,  numbering  from  a  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  men,  were  confined  in  the  hold,  covered 
with  rags  and  filth  and  ghastly  from  breathing  the 
pestilential  air,  as  the  vessel  was  never  free  from 
typhus  fever,  dysentery  and  smallpox.  The  daily 
allowance  of  food  included  moldy  and  wormy  bis- 
cuit, rancid  butter  and  suet,  damaged  peas,  sour 
meal  and  flour,  and  tainted  meat  boiled  in  the  im- 
pure water  from  about  the  ship  in  a  large  copper 
kettle,  which,  soon  becoming  corroded  and  crusted 
with  verdigris,  mingled  a  slow  poison  with  all  its 
contents.  Every  morning  the  prisoners  were  aroused 
with  the  cry,  "  Rebels,  turn  out  your  dead!"  where- 
upon the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  during  the 
night  were  brought  up  on  deck  and  afterward  taken 
on  shore,  when  they  were  buried  in  holes  in  the 
sand.  The  treatment  on  board  the  Jersey  was  no 
worse  than  that  on  the  other  hulks,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  she  was  larger,  and  that  she  was  in 
the  service  longer.  According  to  the  most  reliable 
accounts,  as  many  as  eleven  thousand  five  hundred 
prisoners  perished  on  board  the  various  ships  which 
were  moored  in  the  Wallabout  bay.  The  subject 
of  burying  the  remains  of  these  unfortunates  was 
frequently  broached  in  congress,  but  without  any 
success.  In  1807  Tammany  society  took  up  the 
matter  and  formed  the  Wallabout  committee  to  take 
measures  for  cariying  into  effect  the  long  contem 
plated  design  of  interment.  A  vault  was  built  in 
Hudson  avenue,  near  York  street,  Brooklyn,  and 
the  corner-stone  of  the  tomb  was  laid  April  13, 1808, 
when  a  grand  and  imposing  procession  proceeded  to 
the  spot,  including  the  military  companies  and  the 
civic  societies  united  with  the  Tammany  society. 


On  May  20th  of  the  same  year  the  bones  of  the  mar- 
tyred dead  were  carried  to  their  last  resting  place, 
the  funeral  pageant  being  of  the  most  magnificent 
character.  The  local  military,  with  representatives  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  led  the  pro- 
cession, and  were  followed  by  the  Tammany  society, 
headed  by  Benjamin  Romaine,  grand  sachem,  with 
all  the  insignia  of  their  order.  The  municipal  gov- 
ernments of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  came  next, 
including  the  mayor,  DeWitt  Clinton,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by   the  governor  of    the    state,   Daniel  D. 
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Tompkins  and  Lieut.-Gov.  John  Broome.  An  ora- 
tion was  delivered  by  Dr.  Benjamin  DeWitt,  and 
after  its  conclusion,  the  coffins  were  deposited  in  the 
tomb  and  the  procession  returned  to  the  city.  For 
carrying  to  a  successful  conclusion  this  noble  act, 
Tammany  society  naturally  and  justly  received  great 
praise. 

In  the  meantime  this  society  had  made  several 
efforts  toward  the  erection  of  a  suitable  hall  for 
its  meetings,  but  without  success.  In  1810,  how- 
ever, through  great  exertions,  the  sum  of  $28,000 
was  subscribed  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
hall  was  laid  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Frank- 
fort and  Nassau  streets  on  the  13th  of  May,  1811. 
On  this  occasion  the  members  of  the  society  ap- 
peared in  aboriginal  costume,  having  the  buck-tail 
in  their  hats,  and  marched  in  Indian  tile.  Clarkson 
Crolius  was  the  grand  sachem  and  laid  the  corner- 
stone. The  oration  was  delivered  by  Alpheus  Sher- 
man. The  hall  was  finished  in  1813  and  the  vener- 
able Jacob  Barker,  who  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1871 
at  the  age  of  ninety -two  years,  was  the  last  sui'vivor 
of  the  building  committee.  The  certificate  of  mem- 
bership of  the  reorganized  Tammany  society  bore 
a  device  of  an  arch  composed  of  two  cornucopias, 
the  supports  resting  upon  a  solid  stone  arch  com- 
posed of  eighteen  blocks,  represented  the  seventeen 
states  and  one  territory  then  in  the 
Union,  that  of  Pennsylvania  forming 
the  keystone.  Under  the  cornucopia 
arch  were  the  words:  "  Civil  Liberty 
the  Glory  of  Man.  This  sheweth  a 
Link  of  that  Bright  and  Lasting  Chain 
of  patriotic  Friendship  which  binds 
together  The  Sons  of  Tammany." 
Then  followed  the  certificate  of  mem- 
bership with  the  seal,  and  the  signa- 
tures of  the  grand  sachem,  sagamore 
and  sentry.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  regard  to  the  relation  held  by  the 
Tammany'  society  in  the  early  part 
of  its  career  to  events  of  importance 
in  history,  that  this  organization 
was  the  first  to  celebrate  the  con- 
nection of  Christopher  Columbus 
with  the  discovery  of  America.  It  was  about  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  Tammany  society  that  the 
name  of  Columbus  began  to  appear  freely  in  pam- 
phlets and  newspapers,  and  as  the  third  century 
after  his  achievement  was  drawing  to  an  end,  it  be- 
gan to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  Americans  that  his 
name  might  projjerly  be  held  in  honor  among  them 
and  some  demonstration  to  that  effect  be  made  in 
illustration  of  the  fact,  A  Philadelphia  paper  pub- 
lished in  August,  1792,  the  following;  "The  13th 
of  October  next  will  complete  three  centuries  since 
tlie  immortal  Columbus  put  foot  on  the  new  world. 
On  the  3d  of  August  inst.,  being  precisely  three 
hundred  years  since  the  departure  of  Columbus  from 
Palos,  in  Spain,  a  gentleman  of  Maryland  had  the 
corner-stone  laid  of  an  obelisk  in  one  of  the  gardens 
of  a  villa  near  the  town  of  Baltimoi'e,  in  commemo 
ration  of  that  groat  undertaking.  Suitable  inscrip 
tious  on  metal  tables  are  to  be  affixed  to  the  ped- 
estal of  the  obelisk  on  the  12th  of' next  October." 
On  the  date  above  mentioned  the  Tammany  society 
celebrated  the  discovery  of  America  by  a  meeting 
at  which  toasts  were  di-unk,  beginning  with  the 
memory  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  ending  with 
"Washington,  the  deliverer  of  the  New  World." 
Several  patriotic  songs  were  sung,  and  a  transpar- 
ency, in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  fourteen  feet  in 
height,  and  resembling  black  marble,  was  exhibited, 
with  an  inscription  stating  the  fact  that  the  monu- 
ment was  erected  by  the  Tammany  society  or  Co- 
lumbian order,  Oct.  13,  1792,  to  commemorate  the 
beginning  ol  the  fourth  Columbian  century     The 
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monument  was  ornamented  with  groups,  suggestive 
of  various  scenes  in  the  life  of  Columbus,  allegori- 
cal pictures,  and  other  designs.  This  monument  was 
again  exhibited  a  year  later,  Oct.  13,  1793,  after 
which  date  all  trace  of  it  was  lost.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  the  first  public  recognition  in  this 
country  of  the  exploits  of  Christopher  Columbus 
and  of  his  great  service  to  mankind  in  the  discovery 
of  America,  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Tammany  society.  In  view  of  the  great  quadri- 
centennial  demonstration  in  connection  with  the 
same  historical  event,  this  loyal  and  altogether  cred- 
itable act  on  the  part  of  the  Tammany  society  be- 
comes the  more  satisfactory  and  praiseworthy. 

The  war  of  1813  gave  a  new  opportunity  for 
an  exhibition  of  the  patriotism  and  courage  of 
the  members  of  the  Tammany  society.  It  had 
now  "a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  the  habi- 
tation at  last  being  worthy  of  the  name.  Hardly 
had  the  members  made  themselves  at  home  in 
their  new  quarters  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
aroused  the  braves  and  warriors,  and  they  began  at 
once  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  defense  of  their 
city.  "Tammany  hall,"  as  it  was  now  called,  be 
came  the  headquarters  of  those  persons  in  the  state 
of  New  York  who  were  in  favor  of  the  .vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  the  federal  party  opposed  it,  only  stimu 
lated  the  Tammany  men  to  renewed  diligence.  As 
soon  as  it  became  necessary  to  throw  up  intrench, 
ments,  build  fortifications,  and  make  other  defenses 
at  Harlem  and  Brooklyn  heights,  the  members  of 
Tammany  society  offered  their  services  to  the  com- 
mittee of  defense,  and,  repairing  in  a  body  to  the 
forts,  voluntarily  performed  this  patriotic  labor.  As 
the  war  progressed,  every  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans  by  sea  or  land  was  celebrated  in  Tam 
many  hall.  The  splendid  success  of  Gen.  Jackson 
at  New  Orleans  was  one  odcasion  which  brought 
about  an  enthusiastic  gathering  at  Tammany  hall, 
and  this  also  was  the  case  when  jjeace  was  declared; 
and  when  the  commissioners  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  to  arrange  the  treaty  of  peace, 
returned  from  Ghent,  they  were  treated  to  a  grand 
banquet  at  Tammany  hall.  These  commissioners 
were  Henry  Clay,  Albert  Gallatin,  and  John  Adams 
Nothing  could  be  imagined  more  incongruous  than 
a  banquet  given  to  Henry  Clay,  the  pronounced 
whig,  in  Tammany  hall,  the  headquarters  of  the 
democracy.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  party  of  about 
forty  prominent  federalists,  disgusted  with  the  course 
followed  by  their  leaders,  bolted  and  joined  the 
Tammany  society.  Among  these  were  such  men 
as,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  Hugh  Maxwell,  afterward 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  Jacob  Radcliflle, 
Richard  Hatfield,  and  others.  These  were  all  foes 
to  DeWitt  Clinton.  Radcliffe  afterward  became 
mayor,  and  Hatfield  clerk  of  sessions. 

Certainly  the  most  aggressive  and  dangerous  antag- 
onist that  Tammany  ever  encountered  was  DeWitt 
Clinton,  who  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  man  of 
his  period,  and  the  most  important  figure  among  the 
immediate  successors  to  the  great  men  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Intellectually  he  was  strong,  honest,  ana  com- 
prehensive, a  thorough  patriot,  and  a  laborious  and 
conscientious  student.  Physically  he  had  a  most 
impressive  personality,  being  over  six  feet  in  height, 
and  possessing  a  rugged  and  sinewy  frame  and  mas 
sive  head.  An  excellent  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
DeWitt  Clinton  can  be  obtained  from  the  statue 
which  surmounts  his  monument  in  Greenwood  cem- 
etery. Clinton  was  not  generally  popular,  although 
highly  esteemed.  He  had  unfortunately  "the  presi- 
dential bee  in  his  bonnet, "  and  as  he  was  afflicted 
with  a  violent  temper,  his  usefulness  as  a  politician 
was  greatly  impaired,  and  his  ambition  unlikely  to 
result   in  success.     Clinton,  who  had  been  one  of 
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Tammany's  earliest  members,  retired  from  the  so- 
ciety on  account  of  its  subserviency  to  Aaron  Burr, 
■whom  he  fought  desperately  thereafter.  After  the 
death  of  Hamilton,  Clinton  became  the  dictator  of 
his  party  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  being  of- 
ficially well  provided  for  he  easily  became  the  mas- 
ter of  the  acknowledged  centre  of  political  power. 
Clinton  had  been  originally  backed  up  by  the  Liv- 
ingstons, the  most  aristocratic  and  wealthy  family 
in  the  state.  One  of  them  was  a  signer  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  they  were  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  Gen.  Richard  Montgomery,  and  many  of 
them  had  made  honorable  records  on  the  battlefield, 
and  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  The  election  of 
Morgan  Lewis,  who  had  married  a  Livingston,  to 
the  governorship  of  New  York,  broke  the  alliance 
which  had  previously  existed  between  the  Living- 
stons and  Clinton,  and  the  latter  turned  to  the 
Tammany  society  for  aid  in  breaking  down  his  now 
powerful  adversary.  An  agreement  was  entered 
into,  as  is  stated,  in  which  Aaron  Burr,  who  had 
been  ostracized  after  shooting  Hamilton,  was  to  be 
restored  to  political  favor.'  This  scheme,  however, 
failed  on  account  of  Burr's  departure  for  the  prose- 
cution of  his  great  southwestern  ex- 
pedition. Curiously  enough,  from 
this  time  forward  there  was,  between 
Clinton  and  Tammany,  war  to  the 
knife,  while  the  latter  joined  its  for- 
tunes to  the  Lewis-Livingston  faction. 
Clinton  had  made  Daniel  D.  Tomp- 
kins governor,  but  the  latter,  desiring 
to  be  free  from  his  patron's  dicta- 
tion, made  terms  with 'Tammany,  and 
secured  its  valuable  sup- 
port. Concerning  this  ar- 
rangement, Clinton  said, 
referring  to  Tompkins's 
defection  from  his  inter- 
ests, ' '  Curse  the  miserable 
bucktails  !  They  steal  my 
men  as  fast  as  I  collect 
them."  After  this,  war 
broke  out  between  Clin- 
ton and  the  supporters  of 
Madison,  and  the  latter, 
when  president,  conferred 
a  good  many  government 
offices  upon  members  of 
the  Tammany  society. 
This  was  a  part  of  the  po- 
litical situation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  of  1812,  and  had  doubtless  much 
to  do  with  the  support  given  to  the  administration 
by  Tammany  during  the  struggle.  A  local  record 
of  party  politics,  at  this  time,  is  interesting  reading, 
and  shows  that  there  was  certainly  as  much  (and 
perhaps  more)  rancor  and  bitterness  displayed  be- 
tween the  factions  during  those  days,  as  we  are  ac- 
customed to  meet  in  our  own  times.  The  most  out- 
rageous denunciations  were  freely  indulged  in  by 
the  party  organs  ;  and  even  Washington,  in  a  letter 
written  to  Jefferson,  in  1796,  said  that  he  had  before 
had  no  conception  that  parties  would,  or  even 
could  go  to  the  length  he  had  witnessed.  And 
further,  that  while  he  had  been  doing  his  ut- 
most to  administer  the  government  upon  im- 
partial principles,  he  had  been  assailed  in  "such 
exaggerated  and  indecent  terms  as  could  scarcely 
be  applied  to  a  Nero,  a  notorious  defaulter  or 
even  to  a  common  pickpocket."  Naturally  enough 
in  a  period  such  as  this  DeWitt  Clinton  was  a 
special  target  for  the  shots  of  his  enemies  and  par- 
ticularly Tammany,  and  indeed  it  seemed  almost 
poetic  justice  in  the  sense  that  the  abuse  now 
showered  upon  Clinton  was  no  more  than  that  he 
had  before  administered  to  Burr,  and  it  was  quite 


reasonable  that  Tammany  should  take  a  special 
delight  in  avenging  the  wrongs  of  its  own  leader. 
This  antagonism  was  moreover  not  only  counte- 
nanced by  Gov.  Tompkins, but  by  the  president  him- 
self, and  between  all  his  foes  Clinton's  political  for- 
tunes were  now  at  a  low  ebb.  His  strength  in  New 
York  city  had  greatly  diminished,  and  m  1811  his 
enemies  succeeded  in  replacing  him  in  the  state  sen- 
ate by  one  of  Tammany's  most  able  men,  Nathan 
Sanford,  who  was  at  the  time  speaker  of  the  New 
York  state  assembly. 

SANFOBD,  Nathan,  was  born  in  Bridgehamp- 
ton,  N.  Y. ,  Nov.  5, 1777,  was  educated  at  Yale  col- 
lege, became  a  practising  lawyer  in  New  York  city, 
and  filled  a  number  of  local  offices.  From  1803  to 
1816  he  was  U.  8.  district  attorney,  filling  also  during 
the  same  period  the  positions  of  member  of  assem- 
bly, and  member  of  the  state  senate  of  New  York. 
He  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  as  a  democrat  and 
served  from  1815  to  1821,  He  succeeded  James 
Kent  as  chancellor  for  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
from  1826  to  1831  was  again  U.  S.  senator.  He  died 
in  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  17, 1838.  The  election  of 
Sanford  to  the  state  senate  in  1811  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  Clinton,  but  he  succeeded  in  overcoming 
its  effect.  The  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state 
suddenly  died,  and  Clinton,  having  procured  his 
own  nomination  for  the  place,  was  elected  and 
thus  became  president  of  the  senate,  instead  of 
occupying  a  seat  on  the  floor.  In  1812,  however, 
Clinton  completely  lost  his  place  as  republican 
leader  by  absolute  political  disloyalty.  He  was 
even  removed  from  the  office  of  mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  which  he  then  held.  The  destruction 
of  Clinton  as  a  political  factor  was  a  complete  vic- 
tory for  Tammany,  and  its  great  wigwam  resounded 
with  the  shouts  and  songs  of  the  warriors.  Politi- 
cally the  organization  now  seemed  omnipotent.  It 
possessed  absolute  control  over  the  city,  and  at  the 
same  time  became  closely  allied  with  the  shrewd 
republican  leaders,  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  what 
was  afterward  known  as  the  "Albany  regency," 
chief  among  whom  was  Martin  Van  Buren.  To 
this  great  political  leader  has  been  given  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  first  one  to  reduce  party  politics 
to  a  perfect  system,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  Tam- 
many had  long  enforced  in  its  own  field  of  political 
operations  the  very  rules  of  discipline  which  Van 
Buren  introduced,  first  in  the  state  and  then  into 
national  politics.  The  principles  of  organization 
employed  by  Tammany  were  even  more  thorough 
than  those  which  made  the  democratic  party  such  a 
powerful  machine.  They  were  simply  borrowed  by 
the  democracy  and  applied  on  a  larger  scale.  Van 
Buren's  work  being  chiefly  one  of  adaptation.  When 
Van  Buren  entered  into  public  life  he  was  opposed 
to  Tammany,  but  as  he  gained  in  experience  and 
knowledge,  he  changed  his  opinions  and  transferred 
his  allegiance.  He  foresaw  that  the  partj;  which 
had  secured  the  great  city  of  New  York  as  its  base 
of  operations,  and  which  was  forming  the  most  per- 
fect system  of  organization  ever  witnessed  in  the 
country,  was  certain  to  prevail  over  any  mere  per- 
sonal following,  however  competent  its  leadership. 
He  accordingly  soon  Identified  his  fortunes  with  those 
of  Tammany  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned. 
DeWitt  Clinton  was  now  completely  prostrated,  but  it 
happened  that  he  was  still  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion which  had  been  appointed  in  1811  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  feasibility  of  a  canal  connection 
between  the  lakes  of  the  great  West  and  the  waters 
of  the  seaboard.  Being  out  of  politics,  Clinton  now 
turned  bis  attention  to  this  subject,  and  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  stirring  up  such  a  sentiment  in  the  state 
in  favor  of  internal  improvements,  his  own  popu- 
larity growing  with  it,  that  the  republican  party 
was  forced  to  nominate  him  for  governor  and  he 
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was  elected  in   1817,  receiving  more  than  40,000 
votes  to  the  1,500  given  to  the  opposition  candidate. 
On  this  occasion  the  following  lines  were  made  pub- 
lic in  some  organ  of  the  Clinton  party: 
"  'Wit  Clinton  is  dead,'  St.  Tammany  said, 

And  all  the  papooses  with  laughter  were  weep- 
ing; 
But  Clinton  arose  and  confounded  his  foes — 

The  cunning  old  fox  had  only  been  sleeping." 
As  soon  as  Clinton  got  securely  seated  in  the  gov- 
ernor's chair  at  Albany,  he  began  to  show  his  ani- 
mosity to  Tammany  in  every  possible  way,  even 
withholding  his  support  from  perfectly 
proper  legislative  measures  because  they 
originated  with  Tammany  men;  but  at  the 
next  election  of  the  legislature  Tammany 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  control  of  both 
houses  through  the  exercise  of  political  sa- 
gacity. Being  assisted  by  Van  Buren  it  was 
not  long  before  Tammany  had  wrested  thq 
power  from  its  opponents,  and  although 
Clinton  was  re-elected  governor,  when  his  sec- 
ond term  of  office  expired  his  popularity  had 
I  been  completely  undeirmined,  and  Judge  Joseph 
C.  Yates,  a  Tammany  man,  was  elected.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  the  change  of  policy  which 
so  often  occurs  in  the  history  of  political  parties 
occurred  in  the  instance  of  an  address  made 
public  in  1819  by  the  Tammany  society  on  the 
subject  of  protection  to  home  manufactures. 
At  this  time  the  country  was  suffering  from  a  terrible 
prostration  of  interna]  trade  and  manufacture.  The 
address  recapitulated  the  disastrous  condition  of  the 
country  occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  issue  of  pa- 
per money  by  the  banks  and  the  enormous  quantities 
of  foreign  manufactures  which  were  deluging  our 
country,  thus  crushing  out  American  labor;  and  la- 
menting the  gambling  propensities  of  the  day,  which 
in  the  form  of  lotteries,  billiard-rooms,  etc.,  were  so 
injurious  to  habits  of  industry  and  economy.  On 
Oct.  11th  of  the  same  year  resolutions  were  passed 
by  the  society  recommending  that  their  fellow- 
citizens  should  refrain  from  useless  extravagance 
of  living,  and  also  advocating  a  discontinuance  of  the 
importation  and  use  of  every  species  of  foreign  man- 
ufacture for  which  fabrics  made  in  the  United 
States  could  be  conveniently  substituted.  •  This  ad- 
dress was  sent  for  consideration  to  the  leading  pub- 
lic men  of  the  day,  and  among  those  who  returned 
replies  approving  of  its  sentiments  were  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, John  Adams,  James  Madison,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  H.  Dearborn,  Nathan  Sanford  and  Mahlon 
Dickersou.  These  letters  were  all  addressed  to 
Clarkson  Crolius,  who  was  at  that  time  grand  sachem, 
and  were  published  in  the  "National  Advocate.'; 
About  this  time,  also,  Tammany,  at  one  of  its  meet- 
ings, took  a  step  with  regard  to  the  franchise,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  important  political  movements 
of  the  period.  It  is  a  remarkable  historical  fact  that 
under  the  then  existing  constitution  of  New  York  a 
property  qualification  was  prescribed  for  voting,  and 
so  astonishingly  slow  was  the  progress  of  liberal 
political  ideas  in  those  days  that  although  the  anti- 
federalists  controlled  the  legislature  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  no  effective  steps  were  taken  to  re- 
move the  obnoxious  provision  until  the  constitution 
of  1821  was  adopted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1801 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  future  vice-president  of  the 
L'niled  States,  was  denied  the  right  to  vote  because 
he  did  not  possess  at  that  time  an  independent  free- 
hold property  of  £30  in  value. 

ALLEN,  Stephen,  grand  sachem  at  this  time, 
was  born  about  1773,  and  in  early  life  was  a  sail- 
maker  by  trade.  He  became  interested  in  political 
affairs,  and  in  1817  and  1818  was  assistant  alderman 
of  the  tenth  ward,  and  two  years  later  alderman  of 
the  same  ward.    He  showed  so  much  public  spirit 


and  conscientiousness  in  the  discharge  of  his  oilicial 
duties  that  he  was  chosen  mayor  in  1831  and  1833. 
Ten  years  later  he  was  again  assistant  alderman  of 
the  tenth  ward.  He  acquired  a  large  fortune  in 
commercial  pursuits,  to  which  he  devoted  himself 
for  many  years  after  giving  up  his  trade,  and  was 
interested  in  a  number  of  banking  and  insurance 
companies.  For  several  years  he  was  a  state  senator 
and  a  member  of  the  court  of 
errors,  at  that  time  the  highest 
court  of  appeal  in  the  state.  ,  His 
last  years  were  passed  in  retire- 
ment. He  died  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  1853,  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  ill-fated  steamer  Henry  Clay, 
which  was  consumed  by  fire  ou 
the  Hudson  river  near  the  village 
of  Yonkers.  The  Tammany  meet- 
ing referi'ed  to  was  attended  by 
the  leading  bucktails  from  all 
parts  of  the  state,  and  resulted  in 
the  beginning  of  a  movement  out 
of  which  grew  the  constitution  of 
1831  and  the  abrogation  of  the  re- 
strictions at  that  time  attached  to 
the  ballot.  Probably  one  rea- 
son why  action  of  this  nature 
had  not  been  taken  before  by 
Tammany  was  the  fact  of  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
society.  For  thirty-one  years  it  had  been  in  exist- 
ence, and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time  its 
power  in  the  state  of  New  York  had  been  such  that 
it  had  only  seriously  to  make  a  demand  to  bring 
about  a  reform.  But  Taminany,  without  being  aris- 
tocratic, was  eminently  respectable  and  averse  to 
extending  the  franchise  to  the  lower  classes.  Its 
membership  embraced  many  of  the  most  substantial 
citizens  and  leading  business  men  of  New  York.  Its 
sachems  were  persons  of  probity  and  standing,  and 
to  be  grand  sachem  of  Tammany  was  to  have  one  of 
the  highest  dignities  offered  by  the  state  or  the  city. 
Its  general  committee  men  were  chosen  with  a  view 
to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  community,  and 
any  citizen  felt  proud  of  being  chairman  or  secre- 
tary of  a  meeting.  The  extension  of  the  franchise 
brought  a  new  element  into  the  society  which  in- 
creased its  dimensions  and,  consequently,  its  power, 
and  no  doubt  very  much  of  the  later  progress  and 
success  of  the  society  have  been  due  to  this  change. 
BOWlfE,  Walter,  grand  sachem  of  the  Tam- 
many society  in  1830,  was  prominent  in  public  affairs 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  He  was  a  son  of 
James  Bowne,  and  a  descendant  of  John  Bowne, 
a  native  of  Matlock,  Derby- 
shire, Eng.,  who  emigrated  to 
this  country  and  settled  in  Bos- 
ton in  1649  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  age.  He  afterward 
removed  to  Flushing,  L.  I.,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  He  was  persecuted 
by  Gov.  Stuyvesant,who  finally 
had  him  arrested  and  fined  him 
twenty-five  pounds,  with  an  or- 
der that  he  should  be  commit- 
ted to  prison  until  the  sum  was 
paid.  Bowne  had  means,  but 
he  refused  to  pay  and  was  soon 
after  sent  over  to  Holland  as 
contumacious.  The  "West  India 
company  appear  to  have  been 
much  more  enlightened  than 
Stuyvesant,  who  received  from 
the  officials  of  the  company 
a  sharp  letter  censuring  his  course,  and  the  per- 
secution of  the  Quakers  in  N^ew  York  ceased.  From 
John  Bowne  descended  numerous  families  of  that 
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name  inhabiting  Long  Island  and  the  neighborhood. 
Walter  was  for  many  years  in  the  hardware  business 
in  New  York,  at  the  corner  of  Burling  slip  and  Wa- 
ter street,  and  on  retiring  from  business  became  a 
prominent  democratic  politician.  He  represented 
New  York  in  the  state  senate  for  three  successive 
terms  and  was  appointed  mayor  by  the  common 
council  in  1837  and  continued  to  hold  that  office  for 
the  four  succeeding  years.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  congress  for  the  erection  of 
the  custom  house.  Mr.  Bowne  died,  a  very  wealthy 
man,  at  his  residence  in  Beekman  street,  New  York, 
Aug.  31,  1846.  It  was  while  Mr.  Bowne  was  grand 
sachem  that  a  party  calUng  itself  "the  people's 
party  "  succeeded  in  electing  their  candidate  and  in 
actually  getting  possession  of  Tammany  hall  and 
for  a  short  time  expelling  its  rightful  occupants. 
The  braves,  however,  were  not  long  out  of  their 
wigwam  and  having  nominated  an  assembly  ticket 
they  elected  it  by  nearly  3,000  ma]"ority.  It  was  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren  who  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing 
out  Gen.  Jackson  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams  in 
1838,  and  it  was  at  a  meeting  at  Tammany  hall  on 
Sept.  26,  1837,  that  the  first  movement  was  made  in 
favor  of  the  hero  of  New  Orleans.  In  the  election 
which  followed  Jackson  received  twenty  out  of  the 
thirty-four  electoral  votes  to  which  the  state  of  New 
York  was  entitled.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  but  in  1839  was  appointed  by  Gen. 
Jackson  secretary  of  state.  Van  Buren  was  shrewd 
and  clear-headed  in  sustaining  the  different  positions 
which  he  occupied  in  a  cabinet  of  which  nearly 
every  member  resigned  on  account  of  the  scandal 
involved  with  the  name  of  Gen.  John  H.  Eaton. 
At  about  this  time  all  the  discordant  elements  of  the 
opposition  party  or  opponents  of  Gen.  Jackson  were 
brought  together  and  formed  into  what  was  known 
as  the  "whig"  party.  As  early  as  1834  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  name  was  on  the  programme  at  Tammany 
hall  as  the  next  presidential  candidate. 

On  Oct.  29,  1835,  occurred  a  curious  incident  in 
connection  with  the  iistory  of  Tammany  and  which 
showed  a  loophole  in  the  Tammany  wigwam.  A 
meeting  had  been  called  to  take  place  on  the  date 
mentioned  to  ratify  the  democratic  nominations  in 
the  city  for  state  officers.  At  this  time  the  "equal 
rights  party  "  had  been  organized  within  the  demo- 
cratic party  on  a  basis  of  hostility  to  bank-notes  and 
paper  money  as  a  circulating  medium,  opposition  to 
all  monopolies,  and  particularly  to  the  creation  of 
vested  rights  by  legislation.  This  party  was  opposed 
to  the  Tammany  society  on  the  ground  that  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  latter  had  appropriated  the  lion's  share 
of  offices,  so  much  so,  that  they  were  said  to  be 
"hunk,"  from  which  term  originated  the  political 
name,  afterward  applied,  of  "hunkers."  On  the 
occasion  in  question  the  doors  of  Tammany  hall  had 
scarcely  opened  when  the  equal-rights  men  rushed  in 
and  prevented  the  president  of  the  meeting,  Isaac  L. 
Varian,  from  taking  his  seat.  A  scene  of  confusion 
followed  and  the  regular  democrats  were  finally,  by 
thj  force  of  overpowering  numbers,  driven  from  the 
room.  In  the  midst  of  the  hubbub  some  one  turned 
off  the  gas  and  left  the  infuriated  opponents  of  Tam- 
many in  the  dark.  They  had  prepared  themselves 
with  candles  and  lucifer  matches  and  immediately 
had  light  enough  to  proceed  to  business.  They 
adopted  a  ticket  to  suit  themselves,  passed  resolu- 
tions in  accordance  with  their  principles  and  ad- 
journed. From  the  fact  that  the  matches  they  used 
on  the  occasion  were  popularly  called  "loco-focos," 
the  party  was  thereafter  denominated  the  loco-foco 
party,  a  name  which  originated  in  the  New  York 
"Courier  and  Enquirer,"  on  the  following  day. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  breaks,  of  which  Tammany 
has  experienced  so  many,  and  like  all  the  rest  re- 
sulted in  the  seceding  democrats  returning  to  the 
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fold;  they  being,  by  a  compromise  of  principles, 
finally  admitted  into  Tammany  hall.  It  was  in  this 
same  year,  1835,  that  the  first  successful  attempt  at 
the  organization  of  an  anti-slavery  party  was  made 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  It  is  historical  that  Tam- 
many at  first  rejoiced  in  the  circumstance,  seeing  in 
it  a  source  of  weakness  to  their  powerful  enemies, 
the  whigs.  What  they  did  not  see  or  foresee  was 
that  this  movement  was  destined  within  twenty 
years  to  replace  the  whigs  by  a  party  still  stronger 
and  still  more  obnoxious — the  republican 
party  of  1856.  In  1804  the  right  to  vote 
was  extended  to  the  householders  renting  a 
tenement  of  the  value  of  $35,  and  in  that 
year  the  number  of  voters  in  New  York 
city  was  1,300.  In  1834  the  right  of  voting 
was  extended  to  all  adult  male  citizens  and 
the  number  of  votes  was  70,000.  From 
this  period  and  this  situation  began  the  re- 
cent history  of  Tammany,  in  its  relation 
to  local,  state  and  national  politics. 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  Tammany  so- 
ciety began  to  take  prominence  in  politics, 
and  as  it  grew  in  political  power  and  in- 
fluence, corrupt  and  unprincipled  men 
forced  their  way  into  its  ranks  with  the  design  of 
perverting  its  power  and  influence  to  their  own 
purposes,  and  for  their  own  personal  gain.  In  the 
elections  of  1837  and  1838  the  Tammany  democrats 
of  New  York  were  defeated,  failing  to  make  any 
headway  against  their  whig  opponents;  but  in  1889 
they  succeeded  in  electing  Isaac  L.  Varian  mayor, 
against  Aaron  Clark,  the  whig  candidate,  and  re- 
elected him  in  the  election  of  1840.  Tammany  again 
held  the  power  in  New  York  until  1844.  Then  the 
native  American  party,  chiefly  anti-Catholics,  elected 
James  Harper,  the  well-known  publisher,  onayor. 

BIKER,  Richard,  recorder  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  a  man  who  was  not  less  famous  for  his  integ- 
rity, his  courage,  and  the  severity  of  his  judgments, 
than  for  the  prominence  which  was  given  him  by  Fitz- 
Greene  Halleck,  in  the  well-known  poem,  "The 
Recorder,"  was  born  in  Newtown,  L.  I.,  Sept.  9, 
1773;  having  been  educated  for  the  law,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  1795.  He  assumed  at  once  a 
prominent  position,  socially  and  politically,  and 
from  1802  until  1804  was  dis- 
trict attorney  for  New  York, 
Westchester  and  Queens  coun- 
ties. He  was  elected  recorder 
of  the  city  in  1815.  In  1819 
he  was  removed,  and  again 
reappointed  in  1820.  In  1833 
he  was  removed  again,  and 
restored  in  1834,  from  which 
period  up  to  1838  he  held  the 
position  of  recorder  uninter- 
ruptedly until  1838,  during 
which  time  he  was  the  terror 
of  evil-doers  and  the  right 
hand  of  his  party.  On  Nov. 
14, 1808,  Mr.  Eiker  was  wound- 
ed in  a  political  duel  with 
Robert  Swartwout.  He  died 
in  New  York  city  Sept.  26, 
1842.  In  1841  Robert  H.  Mor- 
ris, who  had  succeeded  Riker 
as  recorder,  was  nominated  for  mayor  by  Tammany, 
and,  after  a  very  excited  contest,  elected.  To  use 
an  expression  of  a  Tammany  enthusiast :  "The  tri- 
umph was  looked  upon  as  no  inconsiderable  one,  and 
was  hailed  by  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Tam- 
many tribe  with  the  wildest  ebullition  of  political 
joy  as  an  assurance  of  a  retention  of  their  power  for 
twelve  moons  longer,  and  a  further  supply  of  corn 
and  oil  to  their  braves  and  squaws."  At  this  time 
the  prominent  men  in  Tammany  hall  included  John 
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McKeon,  Francis  B.  Cutting,  Judge  Ulysses  D. 
Frencli,  George  H.  Purser,  George  G.  Glazier  (mem- 
ber of  the  legislatures  of  1843  and  1844),  John  E. 
Devlin,  AVilson  Small,  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  Capt. 
Isaiah  Rynders,  Caspar  C.  Childs,  James  Connor, 
Emanuel  B.  Hart,  Robert  J.  Dillon,  Elijah  F.  Pur- 
dy,  Daniel  E.  Delavan,  James  R.  Whiting,  Jona- 
than I.  Coddington,  Isaac  V.  Fowler,  Douglas  Tay- 
lor and  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  Of  these  prominent  and 
influential  persons,  several  are  worthy  of  special 
mention; 

VAN  BUREN,  John,  son  of  Martin  Van  Buren, 
president  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  Feb.  18,  1810,  and  was  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  1828.  He  determined  upon  enter- 
ing the  legal  profession  and  studied  in  the  office  of 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  being  admitted  to  practice  at 
Albany  in  1830.  In  1831  he  went  with  his  father, 
who  was  minister  to  England,  as  secretary  of  lega- 
tion, but  remained  there  only 
a  year  and  returning  to  this 
country  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  In  1845 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  elected  at- 
torney-general of  the  state  of 
New  York.  Politically,  he 
was  for  a  time  in  the  free- 
soil  party,  but  afterward  be- 
came identified  with  the  dem- 
ocrats. He  was  an  able  lawyer 
and  was  one  of  the  counsel  in 
the  Edwin  Fon-est  divorce 
case.  He  was  a  fine  orator  and 
particularly  noted  as  an  after- 
dinner  and  political  speaker. 
On  account  of  an  incident 
said  to  have  happened  to  him 
while  he  was  in  London  with 
his  father,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
popularly  known  as  "Prince  John."  He  died  at 
sea  Oct.  13,  1866. 

SICKLES,  Daniel  E. ,  politician  and  soldier, was 
born  in  New  York  city  Oct.  30,  1823,  and  educated 
at  the  University  of  New  York.  He  followed  the 
printer's  trade  for  several  years,  at  the  same  time 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  with  such 
success  that  be  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began 
practice  in  New  York  in  1844.  Three  years  later  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  in  1853 
was  appointed  corporation  counsel  of  New  York.  In 
the  same  year,  however,  he  went  to  London  as  secre- 
tary of  legation,  James  Buchanan  being  minister. 
Returning  to  America,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
state  senate  and  a  member  of  congress.  He  held 
a  commanding  position  in  the  council  of  Tam- 
many hall.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  raised 
the  Excelsior  brigade,  which  was  afterward  known 
by  his  own  name;  was  distinguished  at  the  battles 
of  Williamsburgh, .  Fair  Oaks,  and  Malvern  Hill, 
and  saw  severe  service  in  the  seven-days'  fight  before 
Richmond.  He  was  prominent  at  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam  and  became  a  division  commander,  and  later, 
commander  of  the  3d  army  corps.  He  was  ap- 
pointed major-general  in  1853,  and  displayed  great 
gallantry  and  good  judgment  at  Chancellorsville. 
At  Gettysburg  Gen.  Sickles  lost  a  leg,  but  continued 
in  active  service  until  1865,  when  he  was  sent  on  a 
special  mission  to  South  America.  The  following 
year  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  43d  U.  S.  infantry, 
and  in  1869  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  with  the 
rank  of  major-general,  U.  S.  A.  The  same  year  he 
was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Spain,  and  on  re- 
turning from  that  country  devoted  himself  to  reor- 
ganizing the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
railway  company,  and  having  completed  this  duty 
settled  down  in  New  York.  He  is  president  of  the 
state  board  of  civil  service  commissioners. 


McKEON,  John,  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in 
1808.  After  graduating  from  Columbia  he  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  practice  and  opened  an  office  in 
New  York  city.  He  was  elected  to  the  assembly  in 
1832,  and  in  1835  became  a  member  of  congress. 
From  1846  to  1850  he  was  district  attorney  for  New . 
York,  and  later,  for  a  time,  U.  S.  district  attorney 
for  that  district.  He  was  again  elected,  in  1881,  dis- 
trict attorney  for  New  York  city,  the  same  office  he 
had  held  more  than  thirty  years  before.  Mr.  McKeon 
died  in  New  York  Nov.  33,  1888. 

RYNDERS,  Capt.  Isaiah,  U.  S.  marshal,  was 
a  prominent  figui'e  in  New  York  politics  at  the  period 
we  are  now  considering,  being  noted  as  a  Tammany 
leader  in  the  lower  wards  of  the  city.  His  was  a 
controlling  infiuence  in  political  campaigns,  and 
there  were  few  men  who  could  exercise  the  influence 
he  did  over  the  turbulent  elements  that  fell  under 
his  control.  The  defeat  of  Henry  Clay  was  placed 
to  his  credit  by  the  whig  party  by  reason  of  this 
influence.  In  1840  the  democratic  forces  were  swept 
away  by  the  tidal-wave  which  elected  Gen.  Harrison 
president. 

In  the  meantime,  largely  through  the  aid  of  Tam- 
many, the  system  of  governing  the  state  by  officers 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  was  super- 
seded, and  a  new  constitution  gave  the  people  the 
privilege  of  electing  some  7,000  additional  state  offi- 
cers, including  the  mayor  and  judges  of  New  York, 
who  had  previously  been  appointed.  The  transfer 
of  political  power  from  the  rich  property  holders  to 
the  non-property  holders,  which  was  effected  by  the 
same  constitution,  was  the  practical  carrying  out  of 
the  democratic  over  the  aristocratic  doctrine  —  of 
government  by  the  whole,  instead  of  by  the  few. 
And  now  began  the  period  of  the  gradual  and  steady 
rise  of  Tammany  hall  to  absolute  power  over  the 
city.  This  conquest  was  accomplished  through  the 
shrewd  and  adroit  use  of  the  general  and  local  com- 
mittees which  it  organized.  Among  the  grand 
sachems  of  Tammany  deserving  to  be  specially  men- 
tioned are  Samuel  Hawkins,  James  Conner,  Elijah. 
P.  Purdy,  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  Shivers  Parker,  Rob- 
ert B.  Boyd,  and  Daniel  E.  Delavan.  In  1834  Tam- 
many nominated  and  elected  the  first  mayor  ever 
elected  in  New  York,  Cornelius  W.  Lawrence,  by  a- 
majority  of  only  200,  the  votes  being  at  that  time  so 
evenly  divided  between  the  democrats  and  whigs. 
Thirty-six  years  later  the  democratic  vote  had  be- 
come two-thirds  of  the  entire  vote  of  the  city,  and 
Tammany  hall  was  even  at  times  able  to  carry  the- 
city,  when  the  democratic  vote  had  been  divided  be- 
tween itself  and  some  rival  faction.  In  1848  the 
democratic  party  throughout  the  state  became  "a 
house  divided  against  itself,"  a  condition  shared  by 
Tammany  to  its  great  discomfort.  This  was  the  war 
between  the  Barnburners  and  the  Hunkers.  Of 
these  the  first  were  so  named  in  commemoration  of 
the  story  of  the  farmer  who  burned  down  his  barn 
to  get  rid  of  the  rats.  The  origin  of  the  expression 
Hunkers  has  already  been  described.  In  the  city 
the  Hunkers  triumphed  by  gaining  the  great  point  at 
issue,  the  possession  of  Tammany  hall,  and  the  out- 
cast Barnburners  were  driven  into  the  wilderness  and 
"set  up  a  wigwam  of  their  own,  whence,  under  the- 
leadership  of  John  Van  Buren,  they  were  accustomed 
to  issue  forth,  tomahawk  in  hand,  to  do  battle  with 
such  braves  as  were  in  possession  of  the  old  hunting 
ground."  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
Hunkers  and  Barnburners  came  to  an  agreement. 
Meanwhile  the  "Anti-rent"  troubles  in  Delaware 
and  adjoining  counties  had  brought  to  the  front  one- 
of  the  most  eminent  of  democrats. 

WRIGHT,  Silas,  was  born  in  Amherst,  Mass., 
May  24,  1795.  After  graduating  from  college  and 
studying  law,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  and  re- 
moved from  Massachusetts  to  St.  Lawrence  county,. 
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N.  Y., where  he  was  appointed  surrogate.  He  was 
afterward  made  a  member  of  the  state  senate,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  opponents  of  De  Witt 
Clinton.  He  was  in  congress  for  several  years  and 
afterward  comptroller  of  New  York,  and  in  1833  a 
member  of  the  United  States  senate.  He  was  strong 
in  his  adherence  to  principle  and  supported  Henry 
Clay's  compromise  bill  in  1833,  while  he  opposed 
Van  Buren's  indepenaent  treasury  scheme.  He  re- 
signed from  congress  in  1844  to  become  governor 
of  New  York,  and  remained  in  that  position  until 
1847.  During  the  anti-rent  riots  he  declared  Dela- 
ware county  in  a  state  of  insurrection  and  felt 
obliged  to  call  out  the  military. 
Horatio  Seymour  said  of  this 
statesman:  "Mr.  Wright  was 
a  great  man,  an  honest  man ; 
if  he  committed  errors,  they 
were  induced  by  his  devotion 
to  his  party.  He  was  not  self- 
ish; to  him  his  party  was 
everything — himself  nothing. " 
Silas  Wright  died  in  Canton, 
St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  27,  1847.  After  the  trou- 
bles between  the  Hunkers  and 
Barnburners  had  been  settled, 
it  was  hoped  that  there  would 
be  democratic  peace  in  New 
York,  but  such  was  not  the 
case,  as  there  continued  to  be 
faction  fighting  in  the  old  wig- 
wam, which  was  carried  on  by 
constant  intrigue  and  often  by 
open  violence.  Such  collisions,  accompanied  by  move 
or  less  excitement  and  rioting  continued  to  prevail 
until  1853,  when  there  was  another  split  in  the  demo- 
cratic party,  which  now  became  divided  into  hards 
and  softs.  The  situation  was  now  reversed  and  the 
old  Hunker  chiefs,  John  McKeon,  James  T.  Brady, 
Charles  O'Conor,  Greene  C.  Bronson,  and  their  asso- 
ciates found  themselves  in  the  same  condition  in 
which  they  had  put  the  Barnburners  in  1848;  that 
is  to  say,  banished  from  Tammany  hall.  Having^ 
called  a  meeting  to  endorse  their  state  nominations 
at  Tammany  hall,  their  leaders  found  the  doors  of 
the  wigwam  locked  against  them  by  order  of  the 
sachems.  And  it  should  be  remembered,  in  reading 
the  further  history  of  Tammany,  that  the  Tammany 
wigwam  is  always  under  the  control  of  the  officials 
of  the  Tammany  society  and  cannot  be  used  for  any 
purpose  without  their  sanction.  The  trouble  be- 
tween the  hards  and  the  softs  continued  until  18.56, 
when,  after  the  nomination  of  Buchanan  for  the 
presidency,  "the  two  factions  determined  to  bury 
the  tomahawk  and  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  around 
the  old  council  fire."  It  is  proper  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  prominent  democrats  just  mentioned, 
who  led  the  Hards  out  of  the  Tammany  wigwam. 

BRADY,  James  T. ,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
all  the  members  of  the  New  York  bar,  was  born  in 
New  York  city  Apr.  9, 1815.  His  father  was  a  law- 
yer, and  he  grounded  his  son,  James,  in  his  study 
for  that  profession.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  almost  his  first  case  drew 
public  attention  to  his  eloquence,  his  clear-sighted- 
ness, and  his  legal  knowledge.  He  speedily  became 
in  demand  in  the  most  important  litigations,  such  as 
the  great  patent  cases,  like  that  of  Goodyear  vs. 
Day;  cases  involving  questions  of  medical  jurispru- 
dence, like  the  Parnsh  will  case;  or  the  moral  in- 
sanity plea,  as  in  the  case  of  Cole  the  homicide;  and 
divorce  cases,  such  as  that  of  Mrs.  Edwin  Forrest. 
But  Mr.  Brady  was  specially  successful  in  criminal 
cases,  in  which  he  usually  appeared  for  tho  defense, 
frequently  without  fee  or  reward.  In  1843  he  was 
appointed  district  attorney  of  New  York,  and  in 


1845  corporation  attorney.  In  1859  Mr.  Brady  ap- 
peared as  counsel  for  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  on  the  latter's 
trial  for  the  assassination  of  Philip  Barton  Key,  and 
his  success  in  saving  Sickles  is  well  known.  It  is 
said  of  Mr.  Brady  that  he  never  lost  a  case  in  which 
he  was  before  a  jury  for  more  than  a  week;  in  that 
time  they  saw  everything  through  his  eyes.  He  was 
an  ultra  state-rights  man  before  the  civil  war,  and  in 
1860  was  a  candidate  for  governor  on  the  hard- 
shell or  pro-slavery  democratic  ticket.  Mr.  Brady 
died  in  New  York  Feb.  9,  1869. 

BBONSON,  Greene  C. ,  who  was  another  hard- 
shell leader,  and  the  candidate  of  that  faction  for 
governor  in  1855, was  born  in  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  in  1789. 
He  was  educated  as  a  lawyer,  and  practised  for  many 
years  in  Utica.  He  was  surrogate  of  Oneida  county, 
member  of  assembly,  attorney-general,  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  justice  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals. He  left  the  bench  and  settled  in  New  York, 
where  he  practised  law,  but  was  unfortunate,  and 
lost  all  his  property  by  speculation.  He  was,  for  a 
year,  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  from 
1859  to  1863  was  corporation  counsel.  He  died  at 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  3,  1863. 

O'CONOB,  Charles,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  was 
born  in  New  York  city  Jan.  22,  1804.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  when  only  twenty  years  of  age.  In 
1848  he  was  a  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  of 
New  York,  but,  although  he 
ran  ahead  of  his  ticket,  he  was 
defeated.  His  greatest  law- 
suits were  the  Forrest  divorce 
case,  the  Lispenard  will  case, 
the  Lemmon  slave  case  in 
1856,  the  Parrish  will  case  in 
1862,  and  the  Jumel  case  in 
1871.  He  was  a  leader  of  the 
' '  Friends  of  Ireland, ' '  and  pre- 
sided at  some  of  their  meetings. 
During  the  civil  war  his  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  South, 
and  after  it  ended  he  became 
senior  counsel  for  Jefferson 
Davis,  when  the  latter  was  in- 
dicted for  treason;  and,  in  com- 
pany with  Horace  Greeley,  went 
on  Mr.  Davis's  bond  when  he 
was  admitted  to  bail.  In  1872 
a  faction    of   the  democratic 

party  nominated  Mr.  O'Conor  at  tho  Louisville  con- 
vention for  president.  Mr.  O'Conor  retired  from 
public  and  professional  life  in  1881,  and  settled  at 
Nantucket,  Mass.,  where  he  died  May  12,  1884. 
While  the  hard-shell  and  soft-shell  quarrel  was  be- 
ing conducted  in  the  midst  of  the  democracy  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  Fernando  Wood  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  soon  made  his  influence  felt,  .and  in 
1854  became  the  candidate  of  Tammany  hall  for 
the  mayoralty,  and  was  elected.  What  was  known 
as  the  "American  party"  was  again  striving  for 
position  in  local  politics  as  it  had  in  1843,  when  it 
first  raised  the  hue-and-cry  against  the  "foreign 
element."  In  1854  its  candidate,  James  W.  Barker, 
was  defeated  by  Mayor  Wood;  whereas,  ten  years 
before,  the  American  party  had  succeeded  in  electing 
James  Harper  mayor,  as  has  already  been  told.  It 
was  only  the  year  before,  in  August,  1853,  that  the 
old  warfare  between  the  softs  and  tlie  hards  had 
broken  out  again,  and  there  had  been  a  serious  hand- 
to-hand  fight  in  a  back  room  in  Tammany  hall,  in 
which  Augustus  Schell,  at  the  time  collector  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  and  afterward  grand  sachem 
of  the  Tammany  society,  was  severely  injured,  so 
much  so  that  he  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  the 
injuries  which  he  received  on  the  occasion,  and  his 
assailants  were  tried  for  the  assault,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary.  After 
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this  came  a  bad  break  in  the  Tammany  forces,  which 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Horatio  Seymour  for  gov- 
ernor in  1854,  a  position  which  he  already  occupied. 
WOOD,  Fernando,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  June  14,  1812.  He  came  of  Quaker  origin,  and 
having  received  a  good  education,  settled  in  New 
York  city  while  he  was  a  boy,  and  began  to  study 
business  in  a  shipping  mer- 
chant's ofHce.  Before  he  was 
twenty -one  years  of  age,  he 
had  already  gained  quite  a  rep- 
utation as  a  writer  and  speak- 
er. In  1839  he  was  made  chair- 
man of  a  young  men's  political 
club,  and  in  1840  was  elected 
a  member  of  congress  on  the 
democratic  ticket.  He  served 
two  years  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, and  during  the 
next  seven  years,  or  until  1850, 
he  was  engaged  ill  business  with 
such  success  that  he  was  able 
to  retire  with  a  competence.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  mayoralty  of 
New  York,  but  was  defeated 
by  a  combination  of  whigs  and 
know-nothings.  In  1854,  how- 
ever, he  was  elected  mayor,  and  re-elected  in  1856. 
It  was  in  the  latter  year  that  an  attempt  was  made 
in  the  legislature  to  place  the  New  York  city  police 
under  state  control.  This  attempt  was  fought  by 
Mayor  Wood,  with  the  result  of  a  serious  riot,  and 
at  the  next  election  Mr.  Wood  was  defeated,  al- 
though he  was  re-elected  in  1859.  After  this  Mr. 
Wood  served  twelve  years  in  congress.  He  died  in 
Washington  February  20,  1881.  Fernando  Wood's 
relation  to  Tammany  was  a  peculiar  one.  He  re- 
ceived his  first  election  as  mayor  of  New  York  as  its 
nominee,  but  after  his  re-election  was  thrown  over 
by  Tammany,  chiefly  through  the  machinations  of 
tiie  hard-shells,  who  had  been  brought  into  it  by  the 
consolidation  of  1856.  Wood  now  organized  Mozart 
hall  as  an  opposition  society,  and  with  its  assistance 
succeeded  in  inflicting  upon  Tammany  in  1859  a  dis- 
astrous defeat,  and  once  more  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  city  government.  So  fierce  had  been 
the  Wood  and  anti-Wood  fight  in  Tammany  that  the 
democratic  voters  had  elected  two  general  commit- 
tees, each  claiming  to  be  the  regular  Tammany  hall 
committee.  Mozart  hall  passed  away  in  a  few  years, 
after  Wood  had  lost  his  interest  in  it,  but  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  McKeon  democracy,  Irving  hall,  Apol- 
lo hall,  the  C^itizens'  a.ssociation  and  other  societies, 
all  of  which  fought  Tammany,  as  a  rule,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pei'sonal  aggrandizement,  by  .selling  them- 
selves out  to  the  highest  bidder.  At  this  time  Tam- 
many contained  such  men  as  Lorenzo  B.  Shepard 
(grand  sachem  in  1855),  Robert  .1.  Dillon,  Augustas 
Schell,  CharlesP.  Daly  (afterward  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas).  Smith  Ely,  Jr.  (afterward 
mayor  of  New  York),  C.  Godfrey  Gunlher  (after- 
ward mayor  of  New  York),  John  J.  Cisco,  and  many 
others  of  the  most  respected  and  wealthiest  citizens. 
In  the  mayoralty  contest  of  1859,  Fernando  Wood, 
as  the  candidate  of  Mozart  hall,  polled  29,950  votes; 
Havemeyer,  the  Tammany  candidate  polled  26,918; 
and  Opdyke,  the  republican  candidate,  21,417. 
This  showed  that  the  democrats  held  five-sevenths 
of  the  vote  in  New  York.  In  1861  the  vote  between 
Tammany  and  Mozart  hall,  the  former  nominating 
Gunther  and  the  latter  Wood,  was  so  close  as  to 
give  the  mayoralty  to  Opdyke,  the  republican,  by  a 
small  plurality.  It  was  not  until  1865,  when  John  T. 
Hoffman  was  nominated  by  Tammany,  and  elected, 
that  the  organization  once  more  united  all  the  offi- 
cers under  its  control,  including  the  mayoralty,  the 


common  council,  the  board  of  supervisors,  the  street, 
health,  market,  police,  and  educational  depart- 
ments. The  vote  by  which  Hoffman  was  first  elect- 
ed was,  Tammany  (Hoffman)  33,820;  republican 
(Marshall  O.  Roberts)  31,657;  Mozart  hall  (Hacker) 
10,390;  McKeon  democracy  (Gunther)  6,758. 

After  Fernando  Wood  left  Tammany,  and  set  up 
for  himself,  the  old  organization  was  broken  up  into 
"rings,"  which  worked  through  the  factions  we 
have  named,  and  did  great  injury  to  the  political 
system  of  the  democratic  party  in  New  York. 
Among  their  leaders  was  Isaac  V.  Fowler,  who  ex- 
ercised great  power  about  1857,  and  who  was  grand 
sachem  of  Tammany  in  1859-60.  He  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  New  York,  and  while  holding  that 
official  position  was  discovered  to  ha^'e  committed  a 
defalcation,  and  fled  the  country,  this  being  almost 
the  first  instance  of  this  character  in  the  official  his- 
tory of  New  York.  It  is  said  of  Fernando  Wood, 
that  while  holding  the  position  of  mayor  he  inspired 
the  democracy  of  the  city  with  a  spirit  of  activity  it 
had  never  before  known.  His  power  and  influence 
over  the  minds  of  men  were  extraordinary,  and  few 
dared  openly  to  oppose  him,  yet  eventually  the  op- 
position which  gathered  around  his  political  path-- 
way  was  of  a  character  to  daunt  the  most  courag- 
eous. 

SHEFABD,  Lorenzo  B.,  one  of  Tammany's 
best  men  and  one  of  New  York's  most  interesting 
young  citizens,  was  grand   sachem   of  Tammany, 
1855-56.     He  was  the  son  of  David  B.  Sliepard,  for 
many  years  a  prominent  New  York  lawyer,  and  was 
born  in  1821.     At  the  age  of  fourteen,  being  left  au 
orphan,  he  began  to  study  law 
with  Judge  Ulysses  D.  P'rench, 
with  whom  he  remained  until 
1848,  being  admitted  to  prac-. 
tice  at  the  bar  in  1841.    In  1845 
Mr.   Shepard  was    appointed 
by  Gov.  Silas  Wright  examiner 
in  chancery.     In  1846  he 'was 
a  member  of  the  New  York 
state     constitutional     conven 
tion ;    he   was    appointed    by 
President  Polk  IJ.  S.  district 
attorney  foi'  New  York,  to  fill 
a  vacancy,  and  in  1854   Gov. 
Seymour  made  him  district  at- 
torney of  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York.     In  1855  he  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  nomina- 
tion   of    Tammany    hall    for 
counsel    of    the   corporation. 
Besides   being  grand  sachem 
of  Tammany,  he  was  chairman  of  the  consolidated 
general  committee  of  Tammany  hall  at  the  lime  of. 
his  death.     This  lamented  event  took  place  on  Sept. 
9,  1857,  when  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bath-tub, 
being  then  only  thirty -.six  years  of  age.     The  regu- 
lar Wood  convention  of  1856,  which  met  in  Tam- 
many hall  on  Sept.   15th  of    that    year,   selected 
Daniel  E.  Sickles  as  chairman.     The  fact  is  only 
mentioned  here  because  the  convention  sjjlit  during 
the  meeting,  and  a  party  of  bolters  retired  to  the  old 
"  Pewter  Mug  "  in  Frankfort  street,  which  was  at 
that  time  kept  by  Col.  Thomas  Dunlap,  and  where 
they  held  a  .side  meeting.     The  "  Pewter  Mug  "  was 
a  noted  tavern  in  those  days  and  was  the  constant 
place  of  resort  of  democratic  politicians. 

Among  those  who  have  been  mentioned  as  promi- 
nent in  the  ccjuncils  of  Tammany  hall,  one  of  the 
most  important  personalities  was  that  of  Augustus 
Schell,  who  was  a  sachem  for  many  years  and  grand 
sachem  from  1883  to  1884. 

SCHELL,  Augustus, became  chairman  of  Tam- 
many hall  general  committee  in  1852,  and  in  1878  its 
candidate  for  mayor.     (See  Index.) 
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HOFFMAN,  John  T. ,  grand  sachem  of  Tam- 
many in  1866-68.     (See  Index.) 

TWEED,  William  Marcy,  was  born  in  New 
York  city  Apr.  3, 1823.  His  father  was  a  chairmaker, 
and  the  boy  learned  the  same  trade  after  he  had  picked 
up  an  ordinary  common-school  education.  He  also 
engaged  for  a  while  in  some  commercial  pursuit.  In 
those  days  he  was  best  known  as  a  member  of  the 
volunteer  Are  department  of  2Sfew  York,  being  fore- 
man of '  'Big  Six  "  or ' '  Americus  "  engine.  Like  a  good 
many  other  men  who  were  members  of  the  New  York 
volunteer  fire  department,  Tweed  gained  his  popu- 
larity mainly  from  that  fact,  and  it  stood  him  in 
food  stead  when  he  made  his  entrance  into  politics.  • 
n  1853  he  was  an  alderman,  then  for  two  years  a 
member  of  congress,  and  afterward  supervisor, 
school  commissioner,  deputy  street  commissioner, 
state  senator,  and,  finally,  deputy  commissioner  of 
public  works  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Described 
by  those  who  knew  him  most  intimately,  he  was  a 
big-hearted,  generous  man  of  remarkable  original 
ability,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  political  com- 
bination, and  withal,  possessing  extraordinary  influ- 
ence over  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
So  extraordinary  was  this  magnetic  quality  in  Mr. 
Tweed  that,  when  at  the  height  of  his  political  power 
and  of  his  fame  as  a  political  "Boss,"  he  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  most  prominent  merchants, 
bankers  and  capitalists  of  New 
York,  and  this,  too,  as  it  after- 
ward appeared,  when  he  was 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
' '  ring  "  with  perfect  success. 
.It  was  while  he  held  this  office 
that  Tweed  formed  the  com- 
bination with  Sweeney,  Con- 
nolly and  others,  as  is  alleged, 
out  of  which  grew  the  scan- 
dals of  the  next  few  years. 
His  real  power  in  municipal 
politics  dated  from  his  elec- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  old 
board  of  supervisors,  as  early 
as  1856.  From  this  period, 
although  his  influence  was 
often  temporarily  overthrown, 
he  never  failed  to  regain  it. 
The  first  "ring"  which  was 
formed  in  New  York  included, 
besides  Tweed,  Peter  B.  Sweeney  and  Matthew  T. 
Brennan,  with  John  T.  Hoffman  and  Charles  G, 
Cornell  as  "honorable  figure-heads."  In  1869  the 
ring"  included,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
James  Watson,  county  auditor,  and  E.  A.  Wood- 
ward, an  agent  of  Tweed.  There  were  also  Judges 
Barnard,  Cardozo  and  McCunn,  who  assisted  the 
ring  in  the  courts.  Without  going  into  details  here, 
it  is  sufflcient  to  state  that  in  1871  such  an  exposure 
was  made  of  the  conduct  of  affairs  by  the  officials  of 
the  city  govei'nment  that  Mr.  Tweed  was  arrested  on  a 
civil  suit  brought  by  Charles  O'Conor  in  behalf  of 
the  city  and  furnished  bail  in  $1,000,000.  He  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate  the  same  year,  but  did  not 
take  his  seat,  and  on  Dec.  16,  1871,  was  arrested  on 
a  criminal  charge  of  fraud,  but  was  released  on  bail. 
On  Nov.  19,  1873,  he  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of 
fraud,  and  sentenced  to  twelve  years'  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $13,550.  In 
1875  he  was  sued  by  the  city  for  the  recovery  of 
$6,000,000  and  judgment  rendered  for  the  amount 
with  interest.  He  was  afterward  confined  in  Lud- 
low street  jail  in  default  of  bail  in  $3,000,000,  but  on 
Dec.  4,  1875,  escaped  from  his  pltson  and  fled  to 
Cuba  and  thence  to  Spain.  He  was  arrested  by  the 
Spanish  government  and  delivered  over  to  theUnited 
States.  Being  brought  back  to  New  York  he  was 
again  inc3.rcerated  in  Ludlow  street  jail,  where  he 
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remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Apr.  13, 
1878. 

HALIi,  Abraham  Oakey,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  de.scended  on  his  father's  side  from  natives 
of  Hampshire,  England,  and  on  that  of  his  mother 
from  Col.  John  Oakey,  one  of  the  regicide  members 
of  parliament,  who  was  beheaded  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  Mr.  Hall's  grandfather,  on  his 
mother's  side,  was  of  Dutch  ancestry,  and  the  hus- 
band of  a  French  lady.  He  was  born  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  grandfather  in  Albany,  while  his  mother 
was  there  on  a  visit  in  1836.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  only  three  years  of  age,  but,  although  his 
mother  was  left  in  poor  circumstances,  she  managed 
to  give  liim  a  good  education,  and  in  1840  he  entered 
the  New  York  university.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
student,  particularly  in  the  classics,  and  these  he 
studied  with  such  ett'ect  that  always  through  his  life 
he  has  been  able  to  quote  from  them  freely.  Mr. 
Hall  paid  his  college  bills  by  his  own  labor.  He 
wrote  for  the  magazines  of  the  day  and  for  the  news- 
papers, and,  being  bright  and  clever  in  his  work,  he 
gained  literary  reputation  as  well  as  pecuniary  com- 
pensation ;  graduating  in  1844,  the  young  man  was  sent 
to  Harvard  law  school  through  the  liberality  of  his 
uncle,  Samuel  W.  Oakey,  a  New  Orleans  merchant. 
From  this  institution  he  carried  off  all  the  honors, 
and  on  his  return  to  New  York  studied  for  a  time  in 
the  law  office  of  Charles  W.  Sandford,  and  afterward 
in  New  Orleans  with  Thomas  and  John  Slidell.  In 
1848  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  While  in  New  Orleans,  and  afterward  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Hall  continued  to  write  freely  for 
the  press;  his  contributions  being  always  acceptable. 
In  the  practice  of  law  he  was  almost  immediately 
successful,  wliile  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make 
friends  among  the  most  distinguished  of  his  profes- 
sional contemporaries,  and  it  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  he  formed  the  well-known  firm  of 
Brown,  Hall  &  Vanderpoel.  In  the  meantime,  in 
1850,  Mr.  Hall  was  appointed  assistant  district  at- 
torney with  N.  B.  Blunt,  and  became,  himself,  a  few 
years  later,  district  attorney.  While  in  that  position, 
he  is  said  to  have  argued  more  than  two  hundred 
cases  in  the  supreme  court  and  court  of  appeals  of 
the  state.  From  district  attorney  to  the  mayor's 
office  was  but  a  step  for  Mr.  Hall,  and  there  the 
awkward  situation  brought  about  by  the  Tweed 
scandal  found  him.  In  1868,  after  John  T.  Hoffman 
had  been  elected  governor  of 
the  state,  he  resigned  his  office 
of  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  his  resignation  to  take 
effect  on  the  1st  of  December 
of  that  year,  and  Mr.  Hall  was 
nominated  by  Tammany  to 
succeed  him,  and  was  elected 
over  Frederick  A.  Conkling 
by  a  majority  of  54,374  votes. 
Mayor  Hall  was  destined  to 
become  prominent  in  the  his- 
tory of  Tammany,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  metropolis,  by  rea- 
son of  the  prominence  given 
him  by  the  press  and  public  on 
account  of  his  affiliation  with 
the  society.  A  gentleman  of 
fine  education  and  cultivation, 
possessing  a  genial  and  agree- 
able manner,  and  remarkable 
for  his  social  gifts,  Mr.  Hall  was  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular men  in  New  York.  He  was,  moreover,  one  of 
the  most  successful  prosecutors  that  the  city  had 
ever  had,  and  his  skill  in  unraveling  the  webs  of 
criminal  deception  was  so  great  that  he  was  a  terror 
to  the  entire  fraternity  of  evil-doers.  Mr.  Hall  took 
possession  of  the  mayoralty  on  Jan.  1,  1869,  and 
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Ms  success  in  managing  his  new  office  was  not  less 
than  that  gained  when  he  held  the  position  of  dis- 
trict attorney.  Mr.  Hall  was  specially  popular  with 
the  Irish,  and  this  fact  doubtless  had  much  to  do 
with  his  being  easily  re-elected  for  a  second  term  in 
1870.  The  most  careful  and  scrupulous  investigation 
in  court  and  out  of  it,  as  to  Mr.  Hall's  criminal  rela- 
tion to  the  acts  committed  by  the  "ring,"  entirely 
exonerated  him  from  any  such  participation.  A 
comparatively  poor  man  during  all  his  life,  there 
never  existed  the  slightest  grounds  for  a  suspicion 
that  Mr.  Hall  had  attempted  to  improve  his  fortunes 
by  any  dishonest  act.  He  was  discharged  from  court 
after  a  full  and  fair  trial,  with  no  stain  on  his  repu- 
tion  other  than  the  fact  of  his  having  held  the  office 
of  mayor  of  New  York  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration. In  1875  Mr.  Hall  appeared  on  the  stage 
of  the  Park  theatre,  both  as  actor  •  and  author,  play- 
ing the  leading  part  in  "The  Crucible."  His  per- 
formance was  well  received,  and  was  far  from  being 
unsuccessful,  while  there  was  much  in  it  that  was 
pathetic  and  impressive.  After  running  three  weeks, 
however,  the  play  was  taken  off  the  stage.  For  a 
time  Mr.  Hall  returned  to  his  old  profession  of 
journalism  in  New  York,  and  was  city  editor  of  the 
"World."  He  then  gave  up  his  position,  and  went 
to  London,  where,  after  passing  through  the  proper 
course,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar,  and 
did  so  practice,  from  time  to  time,  although  not  con- 
tinuously. Mr.  Hall  had  been  a  warm  and  close 
friend  of  the  elder  James  Gordon  Bennett,  and  after 
the  latter's  death  remained  the  friend  of  his  son, 
who  continued  to  conduct  the  New  York  "  Herald  " 
as  editor  and  proprietor.  Mr.  Hall,  being  in  Lon- 
don, was  invited  by  Mr.  Bennett  to  take  charge  of 
the  "Herald"  bureau  in  that  city,  and  this  he  con- 
tinued to  direct  for  a  number  of  years,  and,  in  fact, 
up  to  1889,  when  he  retired  from  his  connection  with 
the  "Herald."  In  1891  Mr.  Hall  returned  to  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  a  libel  suit  for 
$30,000  damages  against  Professor  Bryce,  author  of 
"The  American  Commonwealths,"  which  contained 
a  reflection  upon  Mr.  Hall,  afterward  stricken  out. 
Probably  the  ablest  man  among  the  leaders  of  Tam- 
many hall  during  the  successful  career  of  the  Tweed 
ring  was  Peter  B.  Svreeney,  whose  powers  of  polit- 
ical jcombination  and  administration  were  certainly 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  William  M.  Tweed, 
while  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  latter  in  position 
and  education.  Mr.  Sweeney's  relation  to  the  official 
acts  of  the  Tweed  ring  was  never  exactly  explained, 
but,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  a  compromise 
was  effected.  Mr.  Sweeney  went  to  Europe,  after 
the  investigation  was  completed,  and  for  many  years 
resided  in  Paris.  Richard  B.  Connolly,  comptroller 
of  New  York  city  under  the  Tweed  regime,  was  a 
mere  figurehead  and  tool  in  the  conspiracy  which 
was  engineered  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Tweed. 
When  the  exposure  took  place  he  fled  the  country, 
and  died  abroad.  After  the  exposure  of  the  Tweed 
ring,  the  chief  control  and  management  of  Tammany 
hall  fell  into  the  hands  of  John  Kelly. 

KELLY,  John,  was  born  in  New  York  city  Apr. 
21, 1831.  He  had  an  ordinary  school  education,  and 
while  still  a  boy  was  apprenticed  to  a  mason  or  grate- 
setter.  Like  most  boys  of  that  time,  he  was  cfiiefly 
interested  in  the  stage  and  the  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment, and  while  still  quite  young  he  exhibited  dra- 
matic talent.  He  was  a  volunteer  fireman,  and  he  was 
captain  of  a  target  company,  whose  members  re- 
spected him  for  his  courage  and  his  great  physical 
strength.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Mr.  Kelly 
went  into  business  for  himself.  His  first  entrance 
into  politics  brought  him  his  election  as  alderman  of 
the  14th  ward  in  1854.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  sent  to  congress,  and  re-elected  in  1857.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  his  second  term  in  congress  he  was 


elected  sheriff  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York, 
served  three  years,  and  in  1865  was  re-elected  to  the 
same  office.  Kelly's  entrance  into  Tammany  hall 
occurred  when  Isaac  V.  Fowler  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  organization.  He  took  a  fancy  to  the 
bright  and  aspiring  young  mechanic  and  pushed  him 
forward,  until  from  a  ward  politician  he  became 
alderman.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Tammany 
society  or  Columbian  order,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  first  interfered  with  the  political  branch 
of  the  organization.  Fowler  won  the  battle,  and 
soon  after  became  grand  sachem,  and  as  he  ad- 
vanced himself  he  forwarded  Kelly's  ambitious  plans. 
In  congress  Mr.  Kelly  was  chiefly  noted  for  his 
savage  attacks  upon  the  know-nothings  (this  was  the 
time  of  the  Native  American  party),  and  for  his  de- 
fense of  the  Irish  Catholics,  who,  he  claimed,  were 
not  in  the  least  likely  to  endanger  American  institu- 
tions. Oddly  enough  in  Washington,  Mr.  Kelly  at- 
tracted the  attention,  and  gained  the  friendship  of 
Alexander  H.  Stephens.  Kelly  is  described  as  hav- 
ing been  at  this  time  "a  strong,  heavy,  raw-boned 
man  with  a  firm  jaw,  clear  and  determined  eyes,  and 
awkward  manners."  His  associations  in  the  capital 
greatly  modified  his  conduct.  From  having  been 
rough,  intolerant  and  domineering,  he  grew  to  be 
agreeable  in  Ms  nature  and  dip- 
lomatic in  his  behavior.  A  man 
of  strong  will,  he  was  a  born 
niler  of  men,  yet  much  of  his 
power  over  them  was  exhibited 
after  the  fashion  of  Martin 
Van  Buren.  In  conversation 
he  exhibited  the  quality  of 
plain  common  .-sense,  which 
made  him  very  attractive  to 
the  masses,  while  his  vitality 
and  energy  were  positively 
magnetic.  During  the  internal 
troiibles  of  Tammany,  Kelly 
became  a  leader,  and  fought 
Tweed  from  the  beginning  to 
the  bitter  end.  When  he  was 
nominated  for  sheriil  he  was 
supported  by  Tammany,  and 
elected  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
10,000,  and  when  he  was  re- 
elected it  was  by  a  plurality  of  almost  6,000  votes. 
His  second  term  expired  Dec.  31,  1867,  and  so  enor- 
mously lucrative  was  the  position  of  sheriff  at  that 
time,  that  Mr.  Kelly  is  said  to  have  made  during  his 
two  terms  in  the  office,  honestly  and  fairly,  more 
than  $800,000,  and  by  adroit  management  of  this 
money  thus  gained  he  succeeded  In  increasing  it 
to  a  very  large  fortune,  without  ever  once  incurring 
the  slightest  suspicion  against  Ms  integrity.  Kelly 
ran  against  Hall  for  the  mayoralty,  but  was  defeated, 
and  at  this  time  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  spent 
three  years  traveling  in  Europe.  In  the  fall  of  1871 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  to  find  the  city, 
misruled  under  the  Tweed  oligarchy,  in  a  state  of 
chaotic  excitement  over  the  disclosures  with  regard 
to  Tammany.  At  the  suggestion  of  Emanuel  B. 
Hart,  Mr.  Kelly  was  at  once  called  upon  to  assist  in 
reorganizing  Tammany  hall,  and  backed  by  some  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  the  city,  he  succeeded  in 
ousting  the  con-upt  members  of  the  organization,  and 
replacing  them  with  men  of  good  repute.  Gradually 
his  power  increased,  and  while  he  did  not  care  for 
office  for  himself,  he  could  dictate  the  nomination 
for  almost  any  office  in  which  he  felt  interested. 
For  thirteen  years  Mr.  Kelly  was  considered  the 
autocrat  of  Tammany,  although  in  1875  there  was 
serious  discord  among  its  members. 

The  county  democracy  was  organized  in  1875  by 
E.  B.  Hart,  Benjamin  Wood,  Ex-Recorder  J.  B. 
Smith,  Ira  B.  Shafer,  etc.,  and  it  was  after  its  or- 
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ganization  that  John  Morrissey  left  Tammany  and 
joined  it.  In  1876  Mr.  Kelly  quarreled  with  Sam- 
uel J.  Tilden,  and  is  said  to  have  caused  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gen.  Hancock  for  the  presidency  in  1880. 
Mr.  Kelly  was  made  comptroller  by  Mayor  Wickham, 
and  was  ousted  by  Mayor  Cooper,  but  in  1879,  by 
running  as  an  independent  candidate  for  governori 
he  defeated  the  democratic  candidate,  and  caused 
the  election  of  Cornell,  while  he  himself  polled 
more  than  70,000  votes,  and  the  outcome  of  his  quar- 
rel with  Gov.  Robinson  was  the  election  of  James  A. 
Garfield  to  the  presidency  in  1880.  In  1880,  also, 
Kelly  controlled  the  nomination  of  William  R. 
Grace  for  mayor  of  New  York,  and  two  years  later 
that  of  Mr.  Edson  for  the  same  office.  Perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  act  of  Mr.  Kelly's  career  in  refer- 
ence to  Tammany  occurred  in  regard  to  the  board 
of  aldermen  of  1884,  which  was  bribed  to  grant  the 
Broadway  railway  franchise.  All  of  its  members 
were  candidates  for  re-election,  and  most  of  them 
were  influential  men  in  their  district  organization. 
Mr.  Kelly  declared  that  not  one  of  them  should  be 
renominated,  and  not  one  of  them  was.  Mr.  Kelly 
fought  the  nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland  for  the 
presidency  in  1884,  and  from  that  time  forward  his 
health  failed  steadily.  From  the  beginning  of  1886 
he  was  confined  to  his  house.  No.  34  East  Sixty-ninth 
street,  New  York,  where  he  died  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  1,  1886. 

HAST,  Emanuel  B. ,  cashier  in  the  sheriff's 
office.  New  York,  a  sachem  of  Tammany  society  and 
one  of  its  oldest  and  most  respected  members,  was  the 
son  of  Bernard  Hart  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Lis- 
peuard  &  Hart,  merchants  in  New  York.  He  was 
born  in  1809,  and  after  receiving  a  common-school 
education,  prepared  for  Columbia  College,  but  was 
forced  into  business  on  account  of  the  war  of  1813, 
and  became  a  clerk  in  a  commercial  house  when  he 
was  fourteen  years  old.  He  was  so  faithful  and  so 
able  in  his  work,  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was 
sent  by  his  employers  to  Paris  to  act  as  their  agent 
in  that  city,  and  there  he  remained  two  years,  ac- 
quiring the  French  language  thoroughly.  On  his 
return  to  New  York  he  made  a  trip  to  the  Spanish 
main  as  supercargo,  and  after  that  settled  down  in 
New  York  in  the  stock  and  bond  commission  busi- 
ness. In  1829  he  joined  the 
volunteer  fire  department  of 
New  York,  as  a  member  of 
Engine  company  No.  9,  and 
continued  in  this  service  five 
years.  Mr.  Hart  was  a  Jack- 
son democrat,  and  was  one  of 
the  challengers  at  the  polls  in 
the  exciting  election  of  1832. 
When  President  Jackson  vis- 
ited New  York  in  the  same 
year,  Mr.  Hart  acted  as  one 
of  his  aids  at  the  great  public 
reception  which  was  given 
him.  In  1845  Mr.  Hart  was 
elected  alderman  of  the  fifth 
ward,  and  was  re-elected  the 
next  year,  refusing  a  third  nom- 
ination. He  was  frequently  a 
delegate  to  the  democratic  state 
convention,  and  being  a  mem- 
ber of  Tammany,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Tam- 
many general  committee  in  1849.  In  1848  he  ran 
for  congress,  and  though  defeated  made  a  fine  rec- 
ord. In  1851  he  was  elected  to  congress  by  a  heavy 
majority.  During  President  Buchanan's  adminis- 
tration Mr.  Hart  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  port 
of  New  York,  and  after  serving  his  full  term  was  re- 
tained for  a  year  in  that  office  by  President  Lincoln, 
who  recognized  his  fidelity,  ability  and  integrity. 
In  1860  Mr.  Hart  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  IF.  S. 


treasury  department  to  examine  into  and  report  up- 
on frauds  in  the  revenue.  His  report  was  highly  es- 
teemed and  made  the  basis  of  important  reforms.  In 
1867  he  declined  the  nomination  for  congress  to  rep- 
resent the  sixth  congressional  district.  He  was  a 
presidential  elector  in  1868,  and  in  1869  was  made  a 
commissioner  of  emigration.  In  1871  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen.  In  1879  Mayor 
Cooper  appointed  him  an  excise  commissioner.  Dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland  he  was  ap- 
pointed disbursing  agent  at  the  custom  house.  New 
York.  Sheriff  Daniel  E.  Sickles  appointed  him 
cashier  of  the  office,  the  position  he  still  holds.  Mr. 
Hart  was  for  years  president  of  the  Mount  Sinai 
hospital,  treasurer  of  the  Hebrew  relief  society  and 
president  of  the  Home  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

GTJMBLETON,  Henry  A. ,  deputy  county  clerk 
of  New  York,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Tam- 
many hall  organization,  was  born  in  New  York  city 
Sept.  14, 1846.  He  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1863.  In  1865  he  was  ap- 
pointed private  secretary  to  the  county  clerk,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Conner,  and  advanced  to  be  assistant  deputy 
in  1866,  and  deputy  county  clerk  in  1870.  Mr. 
Gumbleton  entered  Tammany  hall  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  general  committee  about 
1870.  He  was  appointed  in  1874  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  public  works. 

DOWLINGr,  Joseph,  police  justice,  was  born  in 
Waterford,  Ireland,  Feb.  33, 1828.  He  came  to  this 
city  while  a  boy  with  his  parents,  and  as  his  father  was  a 
shoemaker,  the  boy  was  put  into  a  shoe  store  for  a  time, 
but  growing  tired  of  the  busi- 
ness, he  became  a  newsboy. 
From  this  he  gained  employ- 
ment in  the  press  room  of  the 
old  "Courier  and  Inquirer;" 
from  there  he  went  to  the 
"Tribune"  office  and  after- 
ward to  the  "Herald."  He 
was  a  member  of  the  old  vol- 
unteer fire  department,  and 
in  1848  was  appointed  by 
Mayor  Havemeyer  a  member 
of  the  police  force,  which  at 
this  time  was  divided  into 
wards,  instead  of  precincts. 
Dowling  lived  and  served  in 
the  sixth  ward,  and  Matthew 
T.  Brennan  was  captain  of  the 
police  of  that  ward.  He  was 
made  police  justice  in  1854  and  Dowling  succeeded 
him  as  captain.  On  the  reorganization  of  the  police 
in  1858,  Dowling  retained  his  office  and  in  1862  he 
became  police  justice,  filling  out  Justice  Brennan's 
unexpired  term,  when  the  latter  was  elected  comp- 
troller. In  1868  Dowling  was  elected  to  the  same 
office  for  six  years,  and  in  1869  was  re-elected,  but 
after  serving  five  years  of  his  term  was  legislated 
out  of  office  with  the  other  police  justices.  He  became 
sachem  of  Tammany  in  1868  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Americus  and  Blossom  clubs.  Judge  Dow- 
ling was  the  original  of  the  type  of  police  justices 
whose  decisions  have  been  so  often  quoted  by  the 
metropolitan  press,  usually  for  the  common  sense, 
humor  and  acuteness  which  have  characterized 
them,  rather  than  on  account  of  any  special  legal 
lore  with  which  they  were  imbued.  After  the  down- 
fall of  the  Tweed  ring,  Dowling  went  out  of  politics. 
He  went  abroad  and  for  a  time  traveled  in  England 
and  on  the  continent.  On  his  return  he  amused  him- 
self with  speculation  in  various  enterprises,  particu- 
larly theatres.  Judge  Dowling  died  in  the  house 
where  he  had  lived  for  nearly  twenty  years.  May 
12,  1877. 
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SHAFFER,  Newton  Melman,  physician  and 
surgeon,  was  born  at  Kiuderhooli,  ]Sf.  Y.,  Feb.  14, 
1846.  His  great-grandfather,  Wm.  Shaffer,  came 
from  Holland  to  New  York  about  1750.  His  ma- 
ternal grandfatlier  was  Maj.  Lewis  Hale  of  Ulster 
county,"  N.  Y.  On  the  paternal  side,  his  grand- 
mother was  a  Newton,  and  his  maternal  grandmo- 
ther was  a  Melman.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
James  N.  Shaffer,  an  eminent 
clergyman  of  the  >I.  E.  church. 
Dr.  Shaffer  was  educated  prin- 
cipally at  the  public  schools  of 
New  York,  and  the  College  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  He  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine  as 
a  student  in  the  New  York  hos- 
pital for  the  relief  of  the  rup- 
tured and  crippled  (founded  by 
Dr.  James  Knight)  on  the  day 
the  institution  was  opened.  May 
1,  1863.  (This  was  the  first  in- 
stitution organized  for  the  de- 
formed poor  in  New  York  city. ) 
He  subsequently  entered  the 
University  medical  college,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1867. 
He  left  the  hospital,  having  served 
as  its  first  assistant  surgeon,  and 
commenced  private  practice  in 
1868.  The  following  year,  at  the  request  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  New 
York  orthopsdio  dispensary  and  hospital,  and 
since  1878  has  been  attending  surgeon  in  charge  of 
that  institution.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  attending 
surgeon  to  the  orthopfedic  department  in  St.  Luke's 
hospital — a  position  created  for  him.  He  was  made 
consulting  orlhopasdic  surgeon  in  1888.  In  1883  he 
was  appomted  clinical  professor  of  ortho]303dic  sur- 
gery in  the  Universitjr  medical  college  of  New  York, 
and  resigned  that  position  in  1886.  w  hen  Dr.  Shaf- 
fer commenced  the  stndy  of  medicine,  orthopedic 
surgery  was  scarcely  recognized  as  a  legitimate  de- 
partment of  surgery.  Since  he  adopted  it  as  a  spe- 
cialty, he  has  steadfastly  striven  to  advance  its 
interests,  and  to  place  it  upon  a  secure  foundation. 
He  early  recognized  the  fact  that  the  operative  side 
of  surgery  was  taught  in  the  colleges,  and  that  ortho- 
paedic surgery,  as  such,  was  much  neglected.  It 
became  apparent  to  him  that  mecbanico-therapy 
promised  great  benefit  to  the  human  race.  While 
attending  surgeon  to  the  orthopedic  department  of 
St.  Luke's  hospital  he  voluntarily  resigned  the — 
strictly  speaking — operative  surgery  that  occurred 
in  his  department,  and  declined  to  operate  on  those 
patients  who  did  not  require  special  mechanical 
treatment  after  operation,  and  from  that  time  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  development  of  orthopaedic 
methods.  In  his  career  at  the  New  York  orthopaedic 
dispensary  and  hospital  he  has  further  exemplified 
this  practice,  and  in  his  annual  course  of  lectures  in 
that  institution,  as  well  as  in  his  daily  clinics,  he  has 
for  many  years  taught  that,  "Orthopaedic  surgery  is 
that  department  of  surgery  which  includes  the  pre- 
vention, the  mechanical  treatment  and  the  operative 
treatment  of  chronic  or  progressive  deformities,  for 
the  proper  treatment  of  which  special  forms  of  ap- 
paratus or  special  mechanical  dressings  are  neces- 
sary." Under  his  leadership,  the  New  York  ortho- 
paedic dispensary  and  hospital  has  become  one  of 
the  important  institutions  of  New  York  city,  and  he 
has  aided  in  the  education  of  many  medical  men, 
some  of  whom  have  become  prominent  in  orthopaedic 
surgery.  Dr.  Shaffer  was  very  active  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  first  orthopaedic  society  organized  in  this 
country — the  New  York  orthopaedic  society— now 
a  special  section  of  the  New  York  academy  of  medi- 
cine.    He  took  the  initial  step  which  resulted  in  the 


formation  of  the  American  orthopaedic  association 
— a  national  organization  of  much  importance,  and 
has  served  as  president  of  both  these  bodies.  It  was 
through  his  influence  and  efforts  that  the  American 
orthopaedic  association  was  admitted  as  a  member 
of  the  congress  of  American  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, and  he  inaugurated  the  movement  that  led  to 
the  recognition  of  orthopedic  surgery  by  the  Tenth 
international  congress,  held  at, Berlin  in  1890,  the 
first  formal  recognition  of  this  specialty  by  the  inter- 
national congress.  He  has  devised  and  published 
special  forms  of  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  near- 
ly all  the  deforming  diseases  of  childhood.  He  was 
the  first  to  describe  "non-deforming  club-foot," and 
has  devised  and  introduced  a  new  method  of  treat- 
ment for  club-foot  and  other  non-inflammatory  de- 
formities, based  upon  the  principle  of  ' '  forcible  in- 
termittent traction,"  by  which  many  deformities, 
hitherto  considered  incurable  without  operation,  can 
be  cared  without  cutting,  and,  as  a  matter  of  orig- 
inal research,  he  demonstrated  the  reduced  electrical 
reaction  of  the  muscles  in  chronic  joint  disease.  He 
devised  a  new  treatment  for  ununited  fractures  of 
the  femur,  and  demonstrated  that  it  was  possible  to 
secure  union  of  ununited  fractures  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur  by  mechanical  means  by  a  new  method. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  works,  "Pott  Disease  of  the 
Spine,"  and  the  "  Hysterical  Element  in  Orthopaedic 
Surgery. "  He  has  contributed  numerous  articles  to 
the  medical  journals.  Those  on  "Forcible  Inter- 
mittent Traction  in  the  Treatment  of  Club-foot," 
and  "What  is  Orthopaedic  Surgery  ?" — read  before 
the  Berlin  congress — have  attracted  wide  attention, 
and  have  been  published  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
His  address  on  "The  Relation  of  Orthopedic  Sur- 
gery to  General  Surgery,"  published  in  the  "Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  has  been  favorably 
noticed,  while  his  essOTS  on  ' '  Lateral  Curvature  of 
the  Spine,"- on  "The  Principles  of  the  Mechanical 
Treatment  of  flip- Joint  Disease, "  and  on  "  The  Ulti- 
mate Results  of  the  Mechanical  Treatment  of  Hip- 
Joint  Diseases,"  have  been  very  favorably  received. 
Dr.  Shaffer  was  a  delegate  to  the  Seventh  inter- 
national congress,  held  in  London  in  1881,  and  also 
to  the  Tenth  international  congress,  held  in  Berlin 
in  1890.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  academy 
of  medicine,  the  New  York  orthopedic  society,  the 
Neurological  society,  and  the  County  medical  so- 
ciety. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  University  of  American  physicians  and 
surgeons,  and  of  the  Century  and  St.  Nicholas 
clubs. 

ALLEN,    Williain   Temple,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Clarke  county,  Va.,  Dec.  15,  1855.  His  great- 
great-grandfather  came  from  Ar- 
magh county,  Ireland,  in  1733,  and 
settled  in  Warren  county,  Va.    His 
great-grandfather.    Col.  Thomas 
Allen,  served  with  distinction  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  and  was  pre- 
sented with  a  sword  by  the  state  of 
Virginia  for  gallant  services.     His 
grandfather  and  father  were  both 
graduated  from  Princeton  college, 
the  latter  beinga  great  linguist  and 
ornithologist.  The  old  family-seat, 
"Clifton,"  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  state  of  Virginia.  Young  Allen 
was  educated  in  the  neighborhood 
schools  in  Virginia,  and  setting  out     -<-  ^_-,-^ '  '" 
to  become  a  lawyer  he  read  law  at  C^/\!7  '  ^^^^J«< 
eighteen,  but  at  nineteen determin-  „■'■     '    ■ 

ed  to  devote  his  life  to  preaching 
the  gospel.     With  this  in  view  he  studied  two  years 
at  the  "Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia.     A  severe 
spell  of  sickness,  while  here,  undermined  his  health, 
and  compelled  him  to  suspend  his  studies,  and  re- 
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move  to  a  milder  climate.  He  taught  in  the  church 
school  for  boys  at  Seguin,  Tex.,  continuing  his  stud- 
ies under  Rev.  Wallace  Carnahan.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  St.  Mark's  cathedral,  San  Antonio,  in  July, 
1880.  He  built  the  church  at  Boeme,  Tex.,  the  first 
year  of  his  diaconate,  and  then  went  to  Sewanee 
university  to  complete  his  studies.  He  remained  at 
Sewanee  two  years;  returned  to  Texas,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  by  Rt.  Rev.  R.  W.  B.  Elliott,  D.D., 
May  1,  1884,  in  St.  Mark's  cathedral,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  He  became  rector  successively  of  St.  James's, 
Livingston;  St.  Luke's,  Jacksonville;  and  St.  Peter's 
church,  Talladega.  He  built  the  church,  also,  in 
Gadsden,  Ala.  Mr.  Allen  is  an  unusually  fine  reader, 
and  one  of  the  best  preachers  in  the  diocese  of  Ala- 
bama. 

SALTEBLEE,  Samuel  K.,  financier  and  mer- 
chant, was  born  in  New  York  city  Sept.  29,  1818. 
He  is  of  pure  English  stock,  being  descended  from 
Rev.  William  Salterlee,  vicar  of  St.  Ide,  New  Exe- 
ter, Eng.,  who  was  imprisoned  by  Cromwell  for 
loyalty  to  his  church,  and  restored  to  his  benefice 
by  Charles  II.  His  son,  also  of  the  Established 
church,  emigrated  to  New  London,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  James  Bemis,  in  the  year  1683.  Samuel 
entered  the  English  importing  house  of  Fishers  & 
Robinson,  and  held  the  position  of  assistant  book- 
keeper for  three  years.  In  1835  he  entered  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Morris  Ketchum,  shortly  after  became 
cashier,  and  so  continued  for  some 
eight  years,  when  failing  health  in- 
duced h,im  to  take  the  cashiership 
of  a  Connecticut  bank.  He  was  sub- 
sequently cashier  of  two  other  banks, 
and  a  salaried  counselor  of  another. 
His  residence  in  Connecticut  was 
marked  by  a  series  of  financial  suc- 
cesses that  won  high  commendation 
from  state  officials^  and  banking  cir- 
cles. He  inaugurated  reforms,  and 
his  influence  in  legislation,  especial- 
ly on  several  memorable  occasions, 
was  on  theside  of  Ifegitimate  business. 
Quitting  banking  about  the  year 
1855,  he  returned  to  New  York  and 
became  a  stockholder  and  treasurer 
in  a  large  establishment  for  build- 
ing railway  cars.  General  finan- 
cial trouble  followed.  Nearly  all  the  railroads  of 
the  country  became  unable  to  meet  their  obligations 
promptly;  several  failed,  and  this  of  course  carried 
the  car  company  under.  Mr.  Salterlee  then  effected 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  settlements  of  a  large 
insolvent  business  on  record.  Alexander  T.  Stewart 
was  one  of  the  creditors,  and  accepted  with  others 
fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  this  being  one  of  the  two 
only  cases  in  which  the  "Merchant  Prince"  was 
known  to  discharge  a  debtor  for  less  than  the  face  of 
his  claim.    Not  a  dollar  was  expended  in  law  or  liti- 

fatlon.  In  1857  Mr.  Salterlee  was  invited  to  enter  the 
tamf ord  manufacturing  company.  He  rendered  im- 
portant service,  introducing  a  financial  system,  which 
was  warmly  welcomed.  After  a  few  years,  having 
little  taste  for  purely  mercantile  life,  he  relinquished 
active  duties  to  his  associates,  and  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  travel,  the  management  of  estates,  etc., 
still  retaining,  however,  an  ownership  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  assisting  more  or  less  for  many  years  in 
.  its  general  direction.  His  contributions  to  the  press, 
especially  on  economic  questions,  were  favorably  re- 
ceived and  commended  for  originality  and  sound  rea- 
soning. He  is  a  member  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  St.  Nicholas  club,  member  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  of  the  American  society  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  fellow  of  the  American  geo- 
graphical society,  and  has  been  for  twenty  -  five 
years  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Port  Chester  sav- 
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Ings  bank,  and  for  a  number  of  years  its  vice-presi- 
dent. He  has  resided,  since  1855,  at  the  beautiful 
homestead  bequeathed  to  his  wife  lay  her  father,  the 
late  Judge  Brown  of  Rye,  N.  Y. 

PALEN,  Gilbert  Ezekiel,  physician,  was  born 
at  Palenville,  Greene  county,  N.  Y.,  May  3, 1832,  the 
son  of  Rufus  Palen,  who  was  a  manufacturer  of 
leather,  having  tanneries  at  Palenville,  Fallsburgh, 
Neversink,  and  Olive,  N.  Y.,  as  well  as  being  en- 
gaged in  the  leather  trade  in  New  York  city.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  leaving  his  wife  and 
children  in  comfortable  circumstances.  "The  Palen 
family  came  from  England,  taking  refuge  from 
jMary  Tudor  in  Holland,  thence  emigrating  to  New 
York  where  they  became  identified  with  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Dr.  Palen  early  exiiibited  an  inventive 
frame  of  mind  and  a  liking  for  chemical  experiments, 
and  after  having  finished  his  preliminary  studies, 
entered  the  scientific  school  of  Yale  college,  giving 
special  attention  to  engineering  and  applied  chemis- 
try. He  was  graduated  in  "the  famous  class  of  '53, " 
receiving  the-  degree  of  Ph.B.  He  then  studied 
medicine  with  his  stepfather,  Dr.  William  C.  De- 
Witt,  well  known  as  a  skillful  physician  and  surgeon, 
attended  the  lectures  at  New 
York  city  of  the  celebrated 
Drs.  Valentine  Mott  and  Will- 
iam H.  Van  Buren,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Albany 
medical  college,  where  he  had 
the  advantage  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  Drs.  March  and  Mc- 
Naughton.  After  receiving 
his  diploma,  he  was  offered  a 
position  in  one  of  our  eastern 
colleges,  but  his  father  hav- 
ing expressed  the  wish  that 
his  eldest  son  should  follow 
his  business,  after  remaining 
some  time  with  his  stepfa- 
ther, at  Saugerties,  N.  Y., 
he  engaged  in  the  tanning 
business,  being  interested  in 
tanneries  at  Tunkhannock  and 
Canadensis,  Pa.  The  latter  place  being  seventeen 
miles  removed  from  any  other  physician,  he  had  a 
large  free  practice.  Owing  to  the  exorbitant  com- 
missions demanded  by  the  leather  dealers,  the  busi- 
ness was  far  from  lucrative,  at  least  for  the  manu- 
facturers, and  the  doctor  sold  his  interest.  In  1876 
he  was  invited  by  Dr.  G.  R.  Starkey  of  Philadelphia 
to  investigate  the  Compound  Oxygen  treatment, 
every  facility  being  afforded  and  the  process  of  manu- 
facture being  made  known  to  him.  He  was  also  in- 
troduced to  several  prominent  patients  of  Dr.  Star- 
key,  among  whom  were  T.  S.  Arthur  and  William 
D.  Kelley,  who  attributed  the  prolongation  of  their 
lives  and  usefulness  for  many  years  to  the  Compound 
Oxygen  treatment.  After  careful  investigation  and 
consideration,  being  fully  convinced  of  its  impor- 
tance as  a  remedial  agent.  Dr.  Palen  entered  into 
partnership  with  Dr.  Starkey,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Starkey  &  Palen.  Dr.  Starkey  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  his  remedy  to  perfection;  Dr.  Palen  broug;ht 
business  tact  and  experience  as  well  as  the  requisite 
capital.  From  this  time  on  the  business  prospered 
wonderfully;  over  60,000  patients  have  been  treated, 
and  over  1,000  physicians  have  used  the  remedy  in 
their  practice,  and  it  is  known  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.  In  1860  Dr.  Palen  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  E.  Gould,  of  Roxbury,  N.  Y.  He 
is  a  prohibitionist,  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
church,  a  local  preacher,  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  Church  extension.  He  is  treasurer  of  the 
Ocean  City  association  and  president  of  the  Niagara 
mining  and  smelting  company. 
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BLACKFOBD,  Eugene  Gilbert,  fish  cultuiist 
and  banker,  was  born  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Aug.  8, 
1839,  the  son  of  Gilbert  L.  and  Mary  A.  Blackford. 
His  antecedents  were  natives  of  Scotland;  the  first  of 
the  family  who  emigrated  to  America  settled  in  New 
Jersey  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
His  father  was  a  carriage  builder 
in  Morristown,  and  afterward  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  New 
York  city.    Both  his  grandfath- 
er and  great-grandfather  on  the 
paternal  side  were  Baptist  min- 
isters.    Eugene  went  to  school 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  until  he  was 
fourteen  years  old,  and  at  that 
age  obtained  employment  as  an 
office  boy  with  Capt.  Asa  W. 
Welden,  who  was  engaged  in  a 
ship  brokerage  business.     After 
three  years  and  a  half  Capt.  Wel- 
den discharged  him,  saying  that 
he  was  unfit  for  business.    Even 
then    young    Blackford's   taste 
for  science  and  chemistry  had 
begun  to  show  itself,  and  while 
employed  by  the  practical  cap- 
tain he  had  in  secret  been  mak- 
ing chemical  experiments.  He  was,  however,  obliged 
to  turn  his  attention  to  business  and  the  sober  side 
of  life,  and  for  several  years  afterward  was  employ- 
ed as  freight  clerk  with  the  Hartford  steamboat,  and 
later  with  the  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad  com- 
pany,  and  afterward  in  the  wholesale    dry-goods 
house  of  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.     He  attributes  much 
of  his  business  success  to  the  training  received  in  Mr. 
Stewart's  establishment.     He  was  next  bookkeeper 
of  Middleton,  Carman  &  Co.,  fish  dealers  in  Ful- 
ton market,  and  upon  leaving  them  took  a  stand  in 
the  market,  and  began  business  for  himself,  and  has 
been  since  1867  actively  engaged  in  that  business. 
From  the  start  Mr.   Blackford    threw  his  whole 
energy  into  the  business,  which  from  one  stand  has 
grown   to  twenty-two,  doing  an  immense  business 
under  the  name  of  Eugene  Blackford.     He  is  also 
head  of  the  large  wholesale  firm  of  Blackford  &  Co., 
fish  dealers  and  commission  merchants.     Mr.  Black- 
ford's oflSces  and  fish  stands  are  the  finest  and  most 
complete  in  the  world.     Entering  his  stand  from  the 
general  market  you  face  a  plate-glass  window  twenty 
feet  high:  on  either  side  are  windows  of  stained  glass 
containing  designs  of  aquatic  flowers,  fishes  and 
amphibious  beasts.     Tanks  of  glass  and  Portland 
marble  containing  live  brook  trout,  and  other  choice 
fish  plants  are  placed  at  intervals,  and  the  stands  for 
the  display  offish  have  marble  tops,  and  are  other- 
wise elaborately  finished.     He  has  a  freezing  station 
in  Canada,  where  the  salmon  are  frozen  as  soon  as 
caught,  and  shipped  to  New  York  in  refrigerator 
cars,  and  also  imports  fish  from  England  that  are 
not  to  be  found  in  American  waters.     In  1875  he 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  holding  his  grand  April 
trout  exhibition  which  annually  draws  crowds  from 
distant  parts  of  the  United  States.     In  1872  Mr. 
Blackford  first  began  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
history  and  propagation  of  fish.     He  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  American  Fish  Culturist  association, 
has  been  its  president  and  treasurer  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  on  the  annual  meeting  on  March  25, 1879, 
read  a  paper  on  whitebait  in  the  American  waters, 
he  having  been  the  first  to  discover  that  a  fish  identi- 
cal with  the  famous  English  whitebait  was  to  be 
found  in  this  country.     He  had  charge  of  the  fish 
exhibit  at  the  Centennial,  and  in  188(f  shipped  130 
tons  of  exhibits  to  the  Interuational  Fishing  Exhibi 
tion  held  in  Berlin.     He  received  a  silver  medal  for 
his  own  exhibit  as  he  did  also  at  the  centennial.     In 
1879  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.   Robinson  fishery 


commissioner  for  the  state  of  New  York,  and  since 
1888  has  been  president  of  the  board.  Prof.  Spen- 
cer F.  Baird  says  of  him:  "Mr.  Blackford  is  consid- 
ered the  model  fish  dealer  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  exhibited  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  problem 
of  fish  culture,  and  suggested  and  caused  to  be  car- 
ried out  the  best  methods  of  restoring  the  supply  in 
depleted  waters.  He  was  an  invaluable  coadjutor 
of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  ready  to  sacri- 
fice both  time  and  money  to  advance  this  branch  of 
science.  He  is  widely  known  through  the  world  by 
naturalists  and  persons  interested  in  fish  culture,  and 
is  really  the  medium  of  communication  in  this  con- 
nection between  America,  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Great  Britain,  and  other  foreign  countries." 
The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Black- 
ford for  many  of  its  choicest  specimens.  He  has  a 
large  room  in  one  of  the  towers  of  Fulton  market 
building,  where  he  has  a  valuable  library  of  books 
and  pamphlets  pertaining  to  fish  and  fishing,  and 
2,000  specimens  of  fish  and  other  forms  of  animal 
life,  and  has  for  several  years  carried  on  investiga- 
tions in  regard  to  the  food  supplies  and  the  spawn- 
ing season  of  various  species  of  fish,  having  obtain- 
ed some  very  important  results.  'The  New  York 
"  Weekly  "  of  June  9,  1882,  says  of  Mr.  Blackford: 
"  First  and  always  a  business  man,  he  is  always  con- 
spicuous for  his  efforts  in  scientific  and  practical 
pisciculture.  He  has  applied  his  intelligence  with 
great  comprehensiveness  in  the  study  of  fish  and 
their  propagation  by  artificial  means,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  rare  enterprise  has  sought  a  supply 
of  every  variety  of  wholesome  fish  food  for  the 
markets  and  our  tables.  Scientific  men  and  institu- 
tions look  to  him  for  information  and  statistics  and 
specimens,  and  thi'ough  his  business  he  makes  the 
same  knowledge  of  immediate  and  practical  benefit 
to  the  people."  In  appearance  Mr.  Blackford  is  of 
an  erect,  full  figure;  he  is  frank  and  courteous  in  his 
address,  has  an  excellent  memory,  is  quick  in  his 
dealings  with  his  fellow-men,  and  much  of  his  success 
may  be  attributed  to  his  ability  to  make  use  of  his 
knowledge  promptly.  In  1860  he  was  married  to 
Frances  L.  Green  of  New  York.  Mr.  Blackford  is 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Wasjiington  avenue 
Baptist  church  of  Brooklyn,  was  for  three  years 
president  of  the  Sunday  School  Association  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  Brooklyn,  and  is  a  patron  of  the 
Howard  Mission,  and  Home  for  the  Wanderers  in 
New  York  city.  In  1892  Gov.  Flower  for  political 
reaspns  failed  to  continue  Mr.  Blackford  in  office  as 
fish  commissioner. 

SPALDING,  Albert  Goodwill,  merchant,  was 
born  at  Byron,  Ogle  county.  111.,  Sept.  2,  1850,  the 
son  of  James  L.  Spalding,  a  far- 
mer and  early  pioneer  in  Illinois, 
who  had  removed  from  Towanda, 
Pa.,  in  1835.  The  Spalding  fam- 
ily is  of  English  origin,  and  is  de- 
scended from  the  Rev.  Edward 
Spalding,  who  settled  in  Brain- 
tree,  Mass.,  in  1630.  His  great- 
grandfather. Gen.  Simon  Spald- 
ing, was  prominent  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Wyaming  massacre. 
His  mother's  father,  Johnson 
Goodwill,  was  a  prominent  law- 
yer and  politician  of  Western  New 
York.  Albert  was  educated  at  the 
common  schools.and  was  graduat- 
ed from  the  Rockford  high  school 
in  1867.  He  was  first  employed  in 
business  as  a  grocery  clerk,  and 
then  as  bookkeeper  in  a  Chicago  wholesale  house,  and 
subsequently  as  cashier  in  a  publishing  house  and 
insurance  office  at  Rockford,  111.     Always  fond  of 
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athletics,  Mr.  Spalding  cherished  his  schoolboy  love 
for  baseball,  and  attracted  so  much  attention  by  his 
skill  as  a  pitcher  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became 
a  member  of  the  celebrated  amateur  club  of  Rock- 
ford,  known  as  the  "Forest  City,"  which  was  one  of 
the  pioneer  baseball  clubs  of  the  "West.  In  1871  he 
left  his  Rockford  home  to  join  the  Boston  club, 
where  he  remained  until  1875,  when  he  returned  to 
the  West  and  accepted  the  management  of  the  Chi- 
cago club.  In  the  winter  of  1874  he  was  selected  by 
the  Boston  and  Athletic  club  of  Philadelphia  to 
visit  England  and  decide  as  to  the  advisability  of,  and 
make  arrangements  for,  a  trip  of  the  two  teams  to 
Europe  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  In  1875  Mr. 
Spalding  married  Sarah  Josephine  Keith,  of  Cam- 
pello,  Mass.,  and  has  one  son,  Keith  Spalding,  born 
in  1877.  In  March,  1876,  Albert  Goodwill  and  his 
brother  Walter  establislied  at  Chicago  the  present 
well-known  firm  of  A.  Gr.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  which 
has  grown  from  a  very  small  baseball  supply  store 
to  be  the  largest  athletic  and  sporting  goods  house 
in  the  world,  with  stores  at  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia,  and  branches  in  all  the  leading  cities 
of  the  United  States.  The  growth  in  popularity  of 
baseball,  through  wise  management  and  solid  organ- 
ization, has  been  largely  due  to  Mr.  Spalding's  good 
judgment  and  untiring  energy.  In  1882  he  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Chicago  baseball  club,  and  did 
much  for  the  game  until  1891,  when  he  retired  from 
active  management  of  baseball  affairs,  in  order  to 
better  look  after  the  interests  of  his  large  business. 
In  1888-89  he  conceived  and  carried  out  the  histor- 
ical tour  of  the  Chicago  and  All- American  Baseball 
teams  around  the  world,  in  which  the  two  teams  gave 
exhibitions  of  America's  national  game  in  forty-five 
cities,  thirteen  countries  and  four  continents.  They 
appeared  before  the  Prince  of  Wales,  king  of  Italy, 
President  Carnot,  King  Kalakaua  and  many  other 
distinguished  persons,  and  were  made  the  recipients 
of  numerous  banquets  and  public  receptions  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Ceylou, 
Egypt,  Italy,  France,  Great  Britain  and  their  own 
country.  There  were  thirty-five  pei-sons  in  the  party, 
and  they  were  gone  just  six  months.  A  resident  of 
Chicago,  where  he  has  a  handsome  home,  Mr.  Spal- 
ding passes  his  summers  at  his  cottage  at  Seabright, 
N.  J.  He  has  been  very  successful  in  his  real  estate 
operations  iu  Chicago,  and  is  now  the  possessor  of 
some  valuable  properties  there.  As  a  result  of  his 
early  athletic  work,  he  enjoys  excellent  health,  is 
six  feet  two  inches  in  height  and  weighs  300  pounds. 
His  success  may  be  attributed  to  excellent  business 
judgment  and  indomitable  energy,  good  health  and 
a  faculty  of  imparting  his  enthusiasm  to  those  about 
him. 

BEEBE,  milton  Earl,  architect  and  superin- 
tendent, of  Predonia,  N.  Y. ,  is  a  son  of  Justus  T. 
and  Harriet  C.  (Quigley)  Beebe,  and  was  born  at  Cas- 
sadaga,  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  37,  1840. 
His  paternal  grandfather,  Abel  Beebe,  was  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  and  was  one  of  the  first  white  settlers 
on  the  site  of  Buffalo,  where  he  purchased,  about  the 
year  1800,  a  tract  of  land  called  "  Cold  Spring."  in 
the  then  almost  total  wilderness,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Niagara.  Almost  the  first  work  done  here  by  Mr. 
Beebe  was  to  help  in  felling  the  native  timber  to 
clear  out  what  is  now  called  Niagara  street,  one  ot 
the  greatest  thoroughfares  in  this  prosperous  and 
growing  city.  After  a  few  years  Mr.  Beebe  sold 
this  land,  and  purchased  and  cleared  up  a  heavily 
timbered  farm  on  the  shore  of  Cassadaga  Lake  in 
Chautauqua  county,  where  he  reared  a  family  of  four 
sons  and  three  daughters,  Delos,  James,  Justus  T., 
Cyrenus  C,  Locena,  Elvira  and  Lucy.  Justus  T. 
(father)  was  born  in  Cassadaga,  Dec.  37,  1811,  and 
died  at  Cassadaga,  Dec.  5,  1886.  He  married  Har 
riet  C.   Quigfey,  and  they  had  two  sons  and  two 


daughters,  Milton  Earl,  Laura  A.,  Francis  M.  and 
Helen  M.     Milton  E.  Beebe  received  his  education 
in  the  three  months'  winter  school  of  his  native  town, 
and  the  Fredonia  academy,  which  he  attended  dur- 
ing one  term.     At  an  early  age  he  exhibited  consid- 
erable talent  for  music  as  well  as  a  decided  taste  for 
drawing  and  mechanical  construction.     At  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  began  to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade, 
and  in  a  short  time  was  sufllcientry  skilled  to  enable 
him  to  engage  in  carrying  on  the  building  business 
for  himself.     At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  commenc- 
ed teaching  in  the  winter  schools,  and  when  the  late 
war  broke  out  enlisted  in  the  9th  New  York  cavalry. 
He  served  at  Washington  and  Alexandria  until  early 
in  1862;  then  was  assigned  to  Col.  Hunt's  artillery, 
and  participated  in  the  Peninsular  Campaign  until 
the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  when  his  command  was 
ordered  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  took  typhoid 
fever,  and  after    his  recovery  was  discharged  for 
physical  disability,  which   prevented  his  re-enlist- 
ment.   Returning  home,  in  connection  with  his  trade 
he  took  up  the  study  of  architecture,  whichie  pur- 
sued from  1865  to  1873  under  leading  arcliitects  of 
Buffalo,  Chicago  and  New  York.     In  1873  he  estab- 
lished himself  at  Buffalo  as  an  architect,  and  at  once 
took  a  leading  place  in  the  profession.     Among  the 
important  buildings  which  he  has  designed  and  buUt 
are  the  Board  of  Trade  building.  Miller  and  Greiner 
building.     Manufacturers'    and 
Traders'  bank  building,  Tucker's 
Iron  building,  John  C.  Jewett 
building.  Agency  building,  Zink 
and  Hatch  building,  J.  jVL  Rich- 
mond   Austin  estate    fire -proof 
building,  the  Exchange  building, 
costing  from  $75,000  to  $175,000 
each,  and  court-houses  as  fol- 
lows:   Niagara   county,  N.  Y., 
Warren    couu^.   Pa.,    McKean 
county,   Pa.,    Cambria    county. 
Pa.,    Huntington    county.    Pa., 
and  Schuylkill  county.  Pa.,  cost- 
ing from  $100,000  to  upward  of 
$300, 000  each;  besides  many  cost- 
ly churches  and  fine  private  resi- 
dences: and  he  is  now  engaged  in 
planning  two  ten-story  fire-proof 
office  buildings  to  be  built  of  steel 
and  masonry,  and  which  will  be 
models  of  elegance  and  convenience.     In  1885  he 
removed  to  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  where  he  purchased  the 
old  Gen.  Risley  place,  where  he  has  one  of  the 'finest 
residences  in  town.     Mr.  Beebe  is  an  enthusiast  in 
his  profession,  and  has  a  beautiful  study  at  his  home, 
"  Rose  Lawn, "in  which  he  has  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  expensive  libraries  anywhere  to  be  found. 
He  is  still  actively  engaged  in  his  profession  with  of- 
fices at  Buffalo.   On  Nov.  5, 1863,  he  married  Rosina, 
daughter  of  Sawyer  Phillips,  and  sister  to  Philip  Phil- 
lips, the  noted  singer  and  traveler.     They  have  one 
son,  Harry  P.,  who  was  born  May  5, 1865,  and  is  en- 
gaged in  architectural  work  with  his  father.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  Beebe  is  a  zealous  republican.     In  1879  he 
was  elected  alderman  of  the  second  ward  of  Buffalo, 
and  at  the  organization  of  the  board  was  made  its 
president,     He  was  reelected  to  the  same  position 
the  next  year,  and  in  1881  was  nominated  by  accla- 
mation  as  the  republican  candidate  for  mayor  of 
Buffalo  when  Grover  Cleveland  was  elected.     Mr. 
Beebe  is  a  member  of  Bidwell -Wilkinson  post  No.  9, 
G.  A.  R,;  Queen  City  lodge.  No.  358,  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons;  is  past  eminent  commander  of  Hugh 
de  Payen's  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar,  station- 
ed at  Buffalo;    Past  Grand  Master  of  the  ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  state  of  New  York,  and 
Past  Supreme  Foreman  of  the  same  order  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 
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COFFINBERKT,  James  M. ,  jurist,  was  bom 
May  16,  1818,  at  Mansfield,  O.  His  father,  Andrew 
Cofflnberry,  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Mans- 
field, admitted  to  the  bar  in  1813,  practising  until  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  May  11,  1856.  He  was 
widely  known  and  greatly  esteemed.  His  quaint 
wit  and  genial  manners  gave 
hini  access  to  the  hearts  of  all 
classes.  He  was  called  the 
"Good  Count  Cofiiuberry  "  by 
the  younger  members  of  the 
profession,  from  some  real  or 
supposed  resemblance  to  the 
illustrious  German  jurist  and 
publicist,  Count  or  Baron  Puf- 
fendorf.  The  title  was  recog- 
nized as  being  so  appropriate 
that  it  stuck  to  him  for  life, 
and  many  never  learned  that  it 
was  not  his  real  name.  George 
Lewis  Coifinberry,  grandfather 
of  James  M.,  was  a  Virginian 
of  German  lineage,  who  served 
as  a  soldier  in  the  revolution- 
ary war,  afterward  removing 
to  Mansfield,  O., where  he  died 
at  an  advanced  age.  James 
M.  Coffinberry  received  such  an  education  as  was 
obtainable  in  the  district  school  of  a  pioneer  coun- 
try village.  He  studied  law  with  his  father,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841,  opening  an  office 
in  partnership  with  his  father  in  Maumee  City.  His 
abilities  and  integiity  were  early  recognized,  and 
secured  his  election  as  prosecuting  attorney  for  Lucas 
county,  which  position  he  filled  for  several  years. 
In  1845  he  removed  to  Hancock  county,  and  for 
about  ten  years  practiced  his  profession  successfully, 
at  the  same  time  editing  and  publishing  the  Findlay 
"Herald."  In  1855  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  and 
entered  into  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  taking  a 
high  rank  at  a  bar  embracing  amongst  its  members 
some  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  state.  In 
1861  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  His  charges  to  the  jury  were  models  for 
clearness,  directness,  and  logical  compactness.  No 
legal  opinion  pronounced  by  him  was  ever  reversed 
on  review  by  a  higher  court.  After  retiring  from 
the  bench,  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, but  was  soon  compelled  to  cease  its  activities 
bjr  reason  of  failing  health.  He  devoted  many  of 
his  leisure  hours  to  scientific  reading  and  investiga- 
tion. He  was  a  member  of  the  city  council  for  two 
years,  and  president  of  that  body.  Formerly  a  whig, 
in  1856  he  allied  himself  with  the  democrats,  and  to 
the  time  of  his  death  uniformly  supported  the  candi- 
dates and  policy  of  that  party.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion,  he  was  chairman  of  the  democratic 
central  committee  of  Cuyahoga  county,  and  warmly 
espoused  the  Union  cause,  labored  assiduously  to 
promote  the  recruiting  service,  and  was  largely  in- 
fluential in  rallying  the  democratic  party  in  northern 
Ohio  to  the  zealous  support  of  the  war  to  vindicate 
the  authority  of  the  constitution  and  laws.  He  was 
principal  secretary  of  the  great  Union  convention  of 
Ohio,  presided  over  by  Thomas  Ewing,  which  nom- 
inated David  Tod  for  governor  on  a  platform  em- 
bodying the  Crittenden  compromise  resolutions.  He 
remained  a  conservative  Union  man  during  the  war, 
but  in  private  conversations  disapproved  of  some  of 
the  more  radical  war  measures  as  being  unconstitu- 
tional and  of  dangerous  precedent.  For  several 
years  he  was  the  standing  candidate  of  his  party  for 
representative  in  congress  and  common  pleas  judge, 
but  was  in  no  sense  a  politician.  On  the  evening  of 
Apr.  18,  1875,  while  returning  with  his  wife  from 
the  marriage  of  their  son,  Henry  D,,  to  a  daughter 
of  Gen.  Geo.  W.  Morgan,  their  carriage  was  struck 


by  the  cars,  and  he  suffered  the  loss  of  a  leg.  Ow- 
ing to  declining  health  and  the  misfortunes  resulting 
from  this  accident,  he  was  obliged  to  decline  to  en- 
gage in  litigation  in  the  courts;  yet  a  large  share  of 
his  clients  followed  him  to  the  retreat  of  his  private 
residence  for  counsel  and  such  other  legal  services 
as  he  could  perform  for  them,  up  to  a  few  weeks  of 
his  death.  In  addition  to  this  labor  he  pei-sonally 
attended  to  the  details  of  his  large  real  estate  inter- 
ests in  the  city.  He  contributed  considerable  to  the 
literature  of  the  times.  He  was  a  clear  and  forcible 
writer.  He  left  surviving  him  a  widow,  who,  be- 
fore marriage,  was  Anna  M.  Gleason.  They  were 
married  in  Lucas  county,  O.,  in  January,  1841. 
There  are  two  living  children;  a  son,  Henry  D.,  an 
extensive  stockholder  ip  and  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land ship  building  company.  This  son  served  honor- 
ably through  the  war  as  an  officer  in  the  Mississippi 
gunboat  flotilla.  The  other  child,  a  daughter,  Mary 
E.,  is  the  wife  of  Stephen  E.  Brooks,  a  prominent 
business  man  of  Cleveland,  who  is  postmaster  of 
West  Side,  Cleveland.  Judge  CoflSnberry  died  in 
Cleveland  Nov.  29,  1891. 

HILL,  Nicliolas,  soldier  and  clergyman,  was 
born  near  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  22,  1766.  His 
father  and  grandfather  were  natives  of  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  and  came  to  this  country  a  few  years  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution.  An  incident  in  liis  early 
childhood  served  to  kindle  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  intense  hatred  toward  the 
British,  which  was  intensified  from  year  to  year  un- 
til the  close  of  the  revolution.  When  he  was  but 
eight  years  of  age  and  his  brother  Henry  but  six, 
their  mother  was  compelled  to  stand  by  with  them 
and  witness  the  severe  whipping  of  their  father  by  a 
British  officer  for  a  real  or  fancied  insult  to  their 
sovereign.  Two  years  after  this  in  the  winter  of 
1776-77,  Nicholas,  being  but  ten  years  of  age,  en- 
listed with  his  brother  as  drummer  boys;  both  deter- 
mined to  avenge  the  cruel  treatment  of  their  father, 
and  both  served  faithfully  in  numerous  engagements 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  The  record  of  their  ser- 
vice calls  for  five  years,  although  they  actually 
served  seven.  The  original  dis- 
charge of  Nicholas,  signed  by 
Gen.  Washington,  dated  June 
8,  1783,  states  that  "Nicholas 
Hill,  sergeant  in  the  1st  New 
York  regiment,  having  faith- 
fully served  the  United  States 
for  five  years,  and  being  enlist- 
ed for  the  war  only,  ishereby 
discharged  from  the  American 
army."  This  is  countersigned 
by  Lieut. -Col.  Cornelius  Van 
Dyck,  stating  that "  The  above 
Sergt.  Nicholas  Hill  has  been 
honored  with  the  badge  of 
merit  for  five  years'  faithful 
service."  Sergt.  Hill  served  in 
Capt.  Benjamin  Hicks's  com- 
pany. He  was  in  the  princi- 
pal engagements  of  the  war 
including  the  terrible  winter 
at  Valley  Forge.  He  was  relieved  from  much  of 
■the  suffering  of  that  campaign  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Baron  Steuben,  who  took  him  into  his  own 
tent,  and  supplied  him  with  food  and  clothes,  and 
finally  offered  to  adopt  him  as  a  son,  but  young 
Nicholas  was  looking  forward  with  bright  anticipa- 
tions to  the  meeting  with  his  parents  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  not  knowing  the  fact  that  both  parents  had 
died  soon  after  he  left  home.  Had  he  known  this  he 
would  gladly  have  accepted  the  generous  offer. 
He  became  attached  to  his  command,  and  through 
the  kindness  of  his  distinguished  patron,  was  per- 
mitted to  witness  the  surrender  at  Yorktown.     He 
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returned  to  his  desolate  home  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  where  he  found  only  a  brother  and  sister  liv- 
ing. He  worked  on  his  farm  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-flve  was  ordained  as  a 
Methodist  preacher,  and  continued  as  an  itinerant 
until  well  advanced  in  years.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
simple,  earnest  and  direct,  fearless  and  outspoken. 
He  was  four  times  married.  He  was  the  father  of 
twenty-one  children,  seven  of  whom  grew  up.  By 
his  first  wife  was  born  Nicholas  Hill,  Jr.,  for  years 
a  leading  lawyer  in  this  state  of  the  late  firm.  Hill, 
Cagger  &  Porter  of  Albany.  By  his  last  wife  was 
born  John  Lindsay  Hill.     He  died  in  June,  1857. 

COTTRELL,  Calvert  Byron,  manufacturer 
and  inventor,  was  born  in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  Aug.  31, 
1831.  His  early  education  was  received  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  appren- 
ticed himself  to  a  firm  of  machinists  in  Plioenix, 
R.  I.,  and  remained  with  the  firm  for  thirteen  years, 
afterward  in  the  capacity  of  employing  contractor. 
During  this  period  his  inventive  genius  was  brought 
into  action,  and  he  made  many  improvements  in 
labor-saving  tools  and  machinery.  The  successes 
which  followed  his  efforts  were  such  that  he  deter- 
mined on  beginning  business  for  himself.  A  partner- 
ship was  formed  with  Nathan  Babcock,  and  under 
the  firm  name  of  Cottrell  &  Babcock  the  manufac- 
tuie  of  machinery  in  general  was  entered  upon,  but 
gradually  the  firm  devoted  itself  entirely  to  the  pro- 
duction of  printing  presses  and  printing  mechanism. 
At  a  later  date  Mr.  Cottrell  determined  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  invention  and  improvement  in 
matters  belonging  to  printing 
press  manufacture.  Among  the 
first  of  his  devices  was  an  im- 
provement on  the  air  spring,  for 
reversing  the  bed  of  the  press. 
The  peculiar  feature  was  the 
yielding  plunger,  a  vacuum 
valve,  and  a  governing  attach- 
ment. The  air  springs,  as  ap- 
plied by  him  to  cylinder  presses, 
lessened  in  a  marked  degree 
the  jar  of  the  press  in  its  ac- 
tion. His  inventions,  increasing 
as  they  did  the  capacity  of  the 
printing  press  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  per  cent,  for  fine  as 
well  as  fast  work,  were  so  far- 
reaching  in  their  effects  that 
they  irnmediately  brought  Mr. 
Cottrell  to  the  notice  of  the 
printing  and  mechanical  world 
as  one  of  the  leading  inventors 
of  the  day.  Among  his  many  important  inventions 
is  the  tapeless  delivery,  for  delivering  the  printed 
sheets  after  they  are  printed.  The  patent  hinged 
roller  frames,  patent  attachment  for  controlling  the 
momentum  of  the  cylinder,  insuring  perfect  register 
at  any  speed,  a  patent  sheet-delivery  for  delivering 
the  sheets  in  front  of  the  cylinder  without  the  use  of 
tapes  or  fly;  a  patent  rotary  color  printing  press, 
feeding  from  a  roll  of  paper,  and  printing  350,000 
labels,  11x13,  in  three  colors  per  day.  One  of  his 
latest  and  most  successful  inventions  is  a  shifting 
tympan  for  a  Web  perfecting  press,  which  prevents 
offset  on  the  second  cylinder,  and  enables  a  press, 
which  has  heretofore  been  capable  of  printing  only 
the  ordinary  newspaper,  to  execute  the  finest  class 
of  illustrated  printing.  This  invention  was  generally 
adopted  and  successfully  operated.  Mr.  Cottrell  has 
been  granted  over  one  hundred  patents  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe.  The  first  one  was  granted  in  1858, 
subsequent  patents  were  nearly  all  on  improvements 
in  printing  presses.  In  1880  the  firm  of  Cottrell  & 
Babcock  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Babcock  retiring,  and 
associating  with  him  his  three  sous,  all  of  them  in- 


heriting the  father's  genius  for  invention,  Mr.  Cot- 
trell continued  the  business  under  the  firm  name  of 
C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons.  The  new  firm  doubled  the 
capacity  of  the  works  in  Westerly,  and  entered  upon 
a  degree  of  prosperity  eminently  satisfactory.  As 
far  back  as  1867  Mr.  Cottrell  opened  an  office  at  No. 
8  Spruce  street,  New  York  city,  and  since  that  year 
has  been  the  constant  occupant.  The  extensive 
works,  located  in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  are  an  evidence 
of  the  busy  life  he  has  led,  and  the  accomplished 
facts  which  bear  the  impress  of  his  name. 

COCHBAN,  David  Henry,  educator,  was  born 
at  Springville,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1828.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Hamilton  college  in  the 
class  of  1850,  and  his  subsequent 
life  has  been  devoted  to  education. 
For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
has  been  thoroughly  identified  with 
the  Polytechnic  institute  of  Brook- 
lyn, of  which  he  became  president 
in  1864.  The  Polytechnic,  under 
his  direction,  has  developed  from 
a  school  of  academic  grade  into  a 
complete  college,  with  full  powers 
and  privileges,  and  with  an  annual 
income  from  tuition  of  over  $130,- 
000.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  ac- 
cepting the  presidency  of  the  Poly- 
technic institute,  a  teacher  of  four- 
teen years'  experience,  having 
been  successively  professor  at  the 
Clinton  liberal  institute,  principal 
of  Fredonia  academy,  and  profess- 
or and  president  of  the  Albany  state  normal  -school. 
He  has  made^a  careful  study,  on  the  ground,  of  the 
educational  system  of  Europe,  and  has  been  suc- 
cessful as  a  lecturer.  In  1862  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  vras 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in 
1869  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Hamilton 
college,  of  which  institution  he 
has  been  for  a  number  of  years 
trustee.     During  his  professional 


life  Dr.  Cochran  has  been  proffered  the  presidency 
of  several  prominent  colleges  and  universities,  but 
declined  all  with  a  view  to  give  his  life  to  the  school 
which  he  has  created,  and  been  so  successful  in 
maintaining. 
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MONTGOMERY,  Richard  Malcolm,  mer- 
chant,  was  born  in  Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J.,  Dec. 
19,  1853,  the  eldest  son  of  John  R,  Montgomery,  who 
was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  his  father,  James  Mont- 
gomery, liaving  left  Belfast  in  1799,  and,  settling  in 
New  York,  engaged  in  the  importing  business,  and 
in  a  few  years  retired  with 
a  competency.  His  mother, 
Jane  Malcolm  Ball,  was  a 
great-granddaughter  of  Col. 
Wilham  Malcolm,  an  officer 
in  the  Continental  army  and 
a  member  of  the  New  York 
provincial  congress.  When 
fourteen  years  old  Richard 
Malcolm's  father  offered  him 
a  collegiate  education,  but 
his  inclination  being  for  a 
business  life,  he  left  Has- 
brouck's  grammar  school, 
Jersey  City,  in  which  insti- 
tution he  had  received  his 
education,  and  went  to  work 
for  Thomas  B.  Robb,  a  tea 
merchant.  He  shortly  after- 
ward entered  the  employ  of 
his  father's  firm  of  James 
&  John  R.  Montgomery,  who 
were  also  engaged  in  the  tea  business,  and  through 
his  close  application  to  business  he  was,  upon  arriv- 
ing at  his  majority,  given  an  interest  in  the  firm. 
The  introduction  of  the  telegraph  and  cable,  to- 
gether with  the  changes  in  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise, caused  a  complete  revolution  in  the  meth- 
ods of  disposing  of  tea,  and  Mr.  Montgomery,  with 
his  Scotch-Irish  business  instincts,  perceiving  that 
the  brokerage  and  commission  business,  in  which 
his  father's  firm  had  been  engaged  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  was  being  injured  through  the  changes  that 
were  occurring  in  the  methods  of  handling  tea,  en- 
deavored to  get  them  to  change  the  nature  of  their 
business.  After  repeated  efforts  to  induce  his  part- 
ners to  enter  tlie  auction  business,  which  method  he 
was  convinced  was  to  be  adopted  in  the  future  in  the 
distribution  of  tea,  his  uncle  very  kindly  sugge.sted 
that  he,  being  a  young  man,  should  retire  from  their 
firm  and  take  up  the  auction  business,  while  they 
would  continue  in  their  old  brokerage  and  com 
mission  line.  In  a  week's  time  Mr.  Montgomery  had 
engaged  the  old  Roberts  salesroom  and  had  his  sign 
out  as  auctioneer  in  tea,  in  which  business  he  is  now 
engaged.  His  expectations  in  this  new  undertaking 
were  more  than  realized,  as  during  the  first  ten  yeai's 
in  the  auction  business  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
tea  received  in  New  York  was  sold  by  him  at  auc- 
tion. In  1890  he  formed  the  Montgomery  Auction 
and  commission  company,  of  which  he  is  president, 
,  and  which  concern  is  the  only  tea  auction  house  in 
the  United  States.  In  1878  Mr.  Montgomery  married 
the  only  daughter  of  George  S.  Coe,  president  of  the 
American  Exchange  national  bank  of  New  York, 
and  has  three  sons,  Richard  M.,  Jr.,  John  R.,  and 
Francis  Stuart.  During  his  early  married  life  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school  of  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  in  Brooklyn,  under  R.  S. 
Storrs,  and  was  also  a  member  of  its  board  of  trus- 
tees. On  account  of  his  children's  healtli  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery gave  up  his  liorae  in  Brooklyn,  and  in  1883 
built  a  summer  home  in  Bay  Shoi'e,  L.  I.,  which 
place  honors  hini  as  one  of  its  leading  citizens.  He 
is  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational church  of  Bay  Shore,  which  has  recently 
finished  a  very  commodious  church  and  dedicated  it, 
free  of  debt.  Mr.  Montgomery  was  a  member  of 
the  aisle  conunittee  which  had  charge  of  the  sei-vices 
held  at  St.  Paul's  church,  New  York  city,  Apr.  30, 
1889,  during  the  centennial  celebration,  since  when 


a  tablet  has  been  erected  and  placed  in  the  church, 
bearing  the  names  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery is  a  member  of  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian 
church  of  New  York,  the  Down-town  club,  the  Rid- 
ing club,  and  the  Chamber  of  commerce. 

GLEASON,  liucius,  banker,  was  born  in  Liver- 
pool, Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8,  1819.  His 
father  was  from  Massachusetts  originally,  and  had 
settled  in  Liverpool  in  1812,  where  he  had  engaged 
in  farming  and  boating.  Lucius  was  the  oldest  child. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  the  district  school 
of  Liverpool,  attending  regularly  until  he  was  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  so  from  the  time  he  was  fifteen 
years  he  spent  his  summers  boating  on  the  canal, 
adding  thus  to  his  pocket-money.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  obtained  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a  country 
store  kept  by  John  and  Henry  Paddock.  Here  he 
remained  two  years.  By  this  time  he  had  discovered 
that  he  possessed  a  taste  for  civil  engineering.  He 
accordingly  gave  up  his  clerkship,  and  went  to  the  ad- 
joining village  of  Lodi,  with  the  design  of  studying 
engineering,butbeingunable  to  procure  the  necessary 
instruments,  he  was  "forced  to  abandon  his  intention 
and  go  back  to  Liverpool,  where  he  clerked  for  a 
year  in  the  store  of  Akin  &  Sons.  He  now  deter- 
mined to  give  himself  up  to  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  resigned  his  wish  to  become  a  surveyor  and  civil 
engineer.  In  1841,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  he  bought  out 
his  employers,  and  continued 
in  this  business  until  1864,  sav- 
ing money,  which  he  invested 
in  other  enterprises.  Among 
these  was  the  salt  industry,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  from 
1842  until  1865,  buying  the 
commodity  at  Liverpool  and 
selling  it  in  the  Western  mar- 
ket. In  1857  he  formed  a  com- 
pany with  the  intention  of  oper- 
ating on  a  large  scale  in  salt, 
but  the  financial  panic  inter- 
fered, and  the  scheme  proved 
a  failure.  In  1860,  however, 
a  company  was  formed,  in 
which  Mr.  Gleasou  was  an 
extensive  sliareholder,  and  for 
the  next  ten  years  met  with 
unqualified  success.  Prom  1863-65,  during  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  this  undertaking  passed  through 
a  period  of  remarkable  prosperity,  foreign  salt  being 
almost  entirely  excluded  from  the  country,  and  the 
highest  prices  being  thus  obtained  for  the  domestic 
article.  In  1870  the  company  was  reorganized  for 
another  period  of  ten  years,  Mr.  Gleason  still  retain- 
ing his  interest  in  it.  He  also  carried  on  a  large 
cooper  shop,  and  engaged  heavily  in  lumber.  In 
1863  he  had  become  interested  in  a  coal  mine,  at 
Blossburg,  Pa.,  which  developed  so  largely  that  he 
sold  oiit  his  store,  and  engaged  profitably  in  mining 
operations.  In  1863  the  third  national  Bank  of  Syra- 
cuse was  organized,  with  Mr.  Gleason  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors,  and  in  January,  1871,  he 
was  elected  president.  He  retained  his  interest  in 
salt  manufacture  at  Liverpool  and  in  the  American 
Dairy  Salt  company,  limited.  He  owns  a  farm  of 
250  acres  in  the  town  of  Salina,  and  one  of  750  acres 
in  the  town  of  Clay.  The  product  of  both  of  these 
farms  is  willows,  for  which  there  is  a  steady  mar- 
ket in  the  neighborhood  for  the  manufacture  of  wil- 
low baskets  and  wicker  ware  generally.  Large  crops 
of  tobacco,  wheat  and  corn  are  annually  produced. 
During  all  his  life  Mr.  Gleason  has  been  identified 
with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse He  also  owns  a  fine  dairy  farm  of  600  acres 
on  the  Seneca  river. 
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HABDENBEBGH,  Jacob  Eutsen,  clergy 
man,  and  first  president  of  Queen's,  afterward  Rut- 
gers college,  In  1785-90,  was  born  at  Rosendale, 
IJlster  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1738.  His  father,  Johannes 
Hardenbergh,  was  a  Prussian  by  birth,  and  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  became  a  large  landholder, 
a  prominent  man  in  public  affairs,  an  influential 
member  of  the  Coetus  party,  a  colonel  in  the  New 
York  militia,  and  was  one  of  the  original  trus- 
tees of  Queen's  college.  The  grandfather  of  Col. 
Hardenbergh  was  the  first  of  the  name  who  came  to 
this  countiy — about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Young  Hardenbergh  studied  at  the  Kings- 
ton academy,  entered  upon  a  theological  course,  un- 
der Dominie  .John  Frelinghuysen,  at  Raritan,  N.  J.  ; 
was  licensed  by  the  American  classis  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  church  in  1758,  being  the  first  minister  of 
that  church  who  was  not  obliged  to  go  to  Holland 
for  study,  examination,  and  licensure.  Shortly  be- 
fore receiving  his  license  he  married  the  widow  of 
his  former  instructor,  who  had  died  suddenly  in 
1757,  and  in  1758  succeeded  him  as  pastor  of  five 
united  congregations  near  Raritan,  N.  J.,  where  he 
labored  successfully  for  the  three  following  years. 
He  then  visited  Holland  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  upon  his  return  was  made  D.D.  by  the  college 
at  Princeton.  When  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge 
at  Raritan  he  removed  to  his  native  place,  and 
took  charge  of  the  neighboring  congi-egations  of 
Marbletown,  Rochester,  and  Wawarsing,  which  he 
served  for  five  years.  During  two  winters  Washing 
ton's  army  was  encamped  within  the  bounds  of  his 
parish,  and  the  commanding  general  was  often  a 
guest  at  his  house.  The  dominie  was  an  ardent  pa 
triot  in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  contributing, 
both  by  his  oratory  and  his  pen,  to  the  cause  of  the 
independence  of  the  states;  becoming  thus  an  ob 
.iect  of  special  enmity  to  his  tory  neighbors.  The 
British  general  offered  £100  for  his  arrest,  and  he 
was  accustomed  to  sleep  with  a  loaded  musket  by 
his  side.  On  Oct.  26, 1779,  a  company  of  the  Queen's 
rangers,  under  Col.  Simcoe,  burned  his  church  to 
the  ground.  Dr.  Hardenbergh  soon  after,  in  1781, 
removed  to  Rosendale,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1785  was 
elected  first  president  of  Queen's  college.  Having 
himself  experienced  the  want  of  that  thorough  pre- 
liminary training  which  a  university  or  college  alone 


can  give,  he  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  applica 
tion  for  the  charter  of  Queen's  college,  and  may 
be  rightfully  regarded  as  its  founder.  His  efforts 
toward  its  establishment  dated  from  1770,  but  the 
college  had  not  been  in  active  operation,  owing  to 
the  occupation  of  New  Brunswick  by  British  troops. 
In  addition  to  the  presidency  of  the  college.  Dr. 
Hardenbergh  took  the  pastorate  of  the  Reformed 
church  in  New  Brunswick,  removing  thither  in 
April,  1786.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  contro- 
versy that  resulted  in  securing  the  separation  of  the 
Dutch  church  from  the  church  in  Holland,  and  in 
political  life  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  first  constitution  of  New  Jersey.  The 
accumulated  labors  required  of  him,  as  pastor  of  the 
church,  which  then  included  a  large  surrounding 
country,  and  as  president  and  principal  professor  of 
the  college,  broke  down  his  health.  He  died  at  the 
piemature  age  of  fifty-two  years,  Oct.  30,  1790. 

LINN,  William,  clergyman,  and  president  pro 
tempore  of  Queen's,  afterward  Rutgers  college,  from 
1791-94,  was  born  in  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  33, 
1753.  His  grandfather,  William,  and  his  father  of 
the  same  name,  came  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to 
Chester  county.  Pa.,  in  1732.  The  grandson  was 
graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Prince- 
ton) in  1772;  ordained  by  the  Donegal  presbytery  in 
1775,  and  in  1776  served  as  chaplain  in  the  Conti- 
nental army.  In  1777  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  tlie  Presbyterian  church  at  Big  Spring,  Pa.,  re- 
maining there  until  1784,  a  period  of  seven  years. 
He  then  took  charge  of  an  academy  in  Somerset 
county,  Md.,  but  after  an  experience  of  two  years  in 
teaching,  was  settled  over  a  church  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.  From  1787  to  1805  he  preached  in  the 
Collegiate  Dutch  church,  New  York  city,  and  while 
so  doing  acted  also,  from  1791-94,  as  the  president 
of  Queen's  (afterward  Rutgers)  college,  of  which  he 
had  been  elected  a  trustee  m  1787.  His  interest  and 
wisdom  in  matters  of  education  are  reflected  in  the 
fact,  that  for  twenty-one  years  previous  to  his  death 
in  1808,  he  served  as  one  of  the  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  state  of  New  York.  In  1789  he  was 
first  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  house  of  representatives, 
and  shortly  before  his  death  was  chosen  president  of 
Union  college,  but  was  not  inaugurated.  Princeton 
gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1789.  Dr.  Linn  was 
a  pulpit  orator  of  great  power,  au  ardent  and  impas- 
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sioned  preacher,  and  on  special  occasions  would  vise 
to  the  grandeur  of  his  theme,  and  produce  master- 
pieces of  eloquence.  He  had  a  large  and  sympathetic 
nature  and  his  influence  was  widely  extended.  He 
published;  "Sermons,  Historical  and  Characteris- 
tical "  (New  York,  1791) ; ' '  Signs  of  the  Times"  (1794) ; 
a  "Funeral  Eulogy  on  Gen.  Washington,"  delivered 
Feb.  23,  1800,  before  the  New  York  society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  together  with  many  separate  sermons. 
He  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1808. 

CONDICT,  Ira,  clergyman  and  president  pro 
tempore  of  Queen's  (af tei-ward  Rutgers)  college  from 
1794  to  1810,  was  born  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  Feb.  21, 
1764,  the  son  of  a  farmer.  He  pursued  his  studies 
at  Princeton,  graduating  at  the 
age  of  twenty  from  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  after  which  he 
taught  school  in  Monmouth,  N.  J. , 
at  the  same  time  pursuing  a  course 
of  theological  study  under  Dr. 
John  Woodhull,  of  that  place. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in 
April,  1786,  and  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Hardwick,  Newtown  and  Shap- 
penack  in  November,  1787.  As 
such  he  remained  until  1794,  when 
he  was  installed  over  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  church  at  New 
yj  Brunswick.     Though  actively  en- 

^O-y^S'CO^  gaged  in  his  church  work,  Dr. 
Coudict  found  time  and  energy 
to  originate  a  new  movement  for  the  revival,  in  1807, 
of  Queen's  college,  which,  owing  toflnaucial  embar 
rassments,  had  been  obliged  to  suspend  some  twelve 
years  previously.  Under  his  leadership  the  trustees 
determined  to  raise,  by  the  help  of  the  Reformed 

•  churches,  $12,000  for  the  erection  of  a.  .substantial 
ivnd  spapious  building,  and  to  open  the  college  im- 
mediately. Dr.  Condict  assumed  the  duties  of  pres- 
ident pro  tempore,  and  instructed  the  highest  class, 

•  which  entered  junior.  In  1809  he  was  regularly 
appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  vice 
president,  having  declined  the  presidency;  but  the 
actual  duties  of  the  office  were  performed  by  him, 
as  the  duly  appointed  president.  Dr.  Livingston,  con 
fined  himself  to  his  theological  professorship.  In 
addition  to  the  pastoral  care  of  one  of  the  largest 
churches  in  the  denomination,  and  performance  of 
duties  belonging  to  the  nominal  president,  he  taught 
the  college  classes,  the  junior  class  in  1807-8  and 
the  junior  and  senior  classes  in  1808-9  and  1809-10. 
He  also,  as  a  leading  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  was  actively  engaged  in  all  the  concerns 
of  the  college,  especially  m  the  effort  to  collect  funds 
for  erecting  the  new  building,  and  caused  the  work 
to  be  pushed  forward  in  an  energetic  manner.  Dr. 
Condict  was  indefatigable  in  soliciting  sub.scriptions 
for  the  college;  procured,  by  his  own  exertions, 
subscriptions  in  the  city  of  New  Brunswick  and  its 
vicinity  to  the  amount  of  $6,370  during  the  year 
1807,  and  continued  his  efforts  in  that  direction  dur 
ing  the  time  the  college  was  building.  When  $10, 
000  had  been  raised  the  work  was  begun.  He  laid 
its  corner-stone  with  his  left  liand,  in  consequence 
of  a  temporary  lameness  in  his  right.  The  edifice, 
noble  and  beautiful  in  its  proportions,  now  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  campus  which  it  adorns,  a  motm 
ment  to  his  energy  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  edu 
cation.  It  was  mainly  through  his  instrumentality 
tliat  the  theological  seminary  was  lemoved  to  New 
Brunswick.  Like  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Hardenbergh, 
he  was  destined  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  cause 
of  the  college.  He  died  in  1810,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-six,  without  having  seen  the  fruit  of  his  benef 
icent  energies  and  sacrifices. 


LIVINGSTON,  Jolm  Henry,  clergyman  and 
president  of  Queen's  (afterward  Rutgers)  college  from 
1810  to  1825,  was  born  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  't.,  May 
30,  1746,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Sarah  (Conklin)  Liv- 
ingston. He  was  graduated  from  Yale  college  in 
1763,  and  began  the  study  of  law,  but  impaired 
health  led  to  its  discontinuance.  Recovering  health, 
he  determined  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  in  May, 
1766,  sailed  for  Holland,  and  entered  the  University 
of  Utrecht.  In  1767  he  received  his  doctorate  from 
the  university  on  examination ;  was  ordained  by  the 
classis  of  Amsterdam  June  5,  1769;  made  doctor  of 
theology  by  the  University  of  Utrecht  in  May,  1770, 
and  returned  to  New  York  in  the  following  Septem- 
ber, having  been  invited  to  become  one  of  the  pas- 
tors of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  in  New  York. 
While  in  Holland  «he  procured  the  independence  of 
the  American  churches  from  the  Dutch  classis,  and 
within  two  years  from  the  time  of  his  return  had 
succeeded  in  reconciling  the  Coetus  and  Confereutic 
parties,  into  which  the  church  had  been  divided. 
Arriving  in  New  York  in  September,  1770,  he  at 
once  entered  on  the  active  duties  of  his  pastorate, 
occupyingthe  pulpit  of  the  North  Dutch  church  at  the 
corner  of  Fulton  and  William  streets.  He  remained 
pastor  until  New  York  was  occupied  by  the  British  in 
September,  1776,  when  he  removed  to  Livingston  Ma- 
nor, preaching  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  in  1776,  at  Albany 
in  1776-79,  at  Lithgow  in  1779-81,  and  at  Poughkeep- 
sie, N.  Y.,  in  1781-83.  After  the  evacuation  of  New 
York  by  the  British  in  1783,  he  returned  to  his  pas- 
torate, the  only  survivor  of  the  band  of  clergy  be- 
longing to  the  old  Dutch  church  seven  years  before. 
He  performed  the  work  -vfhich 
formerly  required  the  services 
of  all,  for  a  year,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessor of  theology  from  the 
general  synod  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  theological 
faculty  of  Utrecht.  In  1795 
a  regular  seminary  was  opened 
in  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  but,  for 
lack  of  proper  support,  was 
obliged  to  be  closed.  He  then 
returned  to  New  York,  and 
in  1807  was  elected  profess- 
or of  theology  and  president 
of  Queen's  college.  New 
Brun.swick,  N.  J.,  whither 
he  removed  in  1810,  filling 
the  two  oftices  iintil  his 
death.  Mr.  Livingston  was 
an  ardent  patriot,  and  fre 
quently  officiated  as  chaplain 
during  the  se,ssion.s  of  the  pi'ovincial  congress. 
He  was  vice-president  of  the  first  missionary  so- 
ciety in  New  York,  having  for  its  object  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  Indians,  and  was  also  one  of 
the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  state  of  New 
York  in  1784-87.  In  addition  to  several  sermons 
and  addresses,  he  published;  "  Funeral  Service;  or, 
Meditations  Adapted  to  Funeral  Addresses  "  (New 
York,  1812);  "A  Dissertation  on  the  Marriage  of  a 
Man  with  his  Sister-m-law  "  (1816),  and  in  1787  wfis 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  compile  a  selection  of 
psalms  for  use  in  public  worship.  So  important  was 
the  work  performed  by  him  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  church  aud  college  that  he  was  styled  "  the 
father  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  in  America." 
He  died  In  New  Brunswick  Jan.  20,  1825. 

RUTGERS,  Henry,  patriot,  aud  patron  of  Rut- 
gers college,  was  born  io  New  York  city  Oct.  7, 
1745.  He  was  graduated  troui  Columbia  In  1766; 
entered  the  ranks  in  the  army  of  ihe  revolution, 
served  as  a  captain  at  the  battle  of  White  Plains, 
and  subsequently  attained  the  rank  of  colooel  of  the 
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New  York  militia.  During  the  occupation  of  the 
city  of  New  York  by  the  British  in  1776-83  his  house 
was  used  as  a  barrack  and  hospital.  Col.  Rutgers 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1784,  and  became 
his  own  successor  by  frequent  re- 
elections.  He  was  the  owner  of 
lai'ge  tracts  of  land,  extending 
from  Chatham  square  to  East 
river,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
city,  and  gave  portions  generous- 
ly for  streets,  schools,  churches, 
charitable  buildings,  etc.  He  con- 
tributed freely  toward  defensive 
works,  and  was  the  presiding  offi- 
cer at  a  mass-meeting  June  34, 
1812,  to  prepare  against  an  ex- 
pected attack  *of  the  British.  In 
civil  life  he  was,  from  1802  to 
1836,  one  of  the  regents  of  the 
state  university.  In  1825,  at  the 
time  of  the  election  of  Dr.  Mil- 
ledoler  to  the  presidency  of 
Queen's  college,  the  college  was 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  both  in  schol- 
arly standing  and  in  finances  as  well.  Col.  Rut- 
gers became  interested,  and  determined  to  remedy 
the  evil.  The  name,  "Queen's,"  was  not  consistent 
with  his  patriot  ideas,  and  it  was  changed  to  "Rut- 
gers" Dec.  5, 1835,  the  college  receiving  from  him  a 
contribution  of  $5,000,  a  sum  regarded  at  that  time 
as  most  munificent.  Col.  Rutgers  never  married,  but 
adopted  as  his  son  and  heir  a  relative,  William  Bed- 
low  Crosby.  He  died  in  New  York  city  Feb.  17, 1830. 
MILIiEDOIiER,  Philip,  clergyman,  and  pres- 
ident of  Rutgers  college  from  1825  to  1840,  was  born 
at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  23,  1775,  the  only  son  of 
John  and  Anna  Milledoler,  who  had  emigrated  from 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1751.  The  son  was  gradu- 
ated fi-om  Columbia  college  in  1793;  studied  theol- 
ogy and  was  ordained  by  the  synod  of  the  German 
Pteformed  church  May  17,  1794,  and  at  the  early  age 
of  nineteen  preached  in  German  and  English  at  the 
German  Reformed  church  in  Nassau  street.  New 
York  city,  and  became  its  pastor.  In  1800  he  went  to 
Philadelphia,  and  was  settled  over  the  Third  Pres- 
byterian church;  was  elected  secretary  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  1801,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Presbyterian 
churches  in  New  York  in  1804,  with  special  care  of 
the  Rutgers  street  church  in  1805.  In  1813  he  was 
called  to  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  church  in 
New  York,  where  he  remained  until  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  didactic  and  polemic  theology  in  the  sem- 
inary in  New  Brunswick,  and 
president  of  Rutgers  college. 
He  lield  both  positions  at  the 
same  time,  and  remained  from 
1825  to  1835.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania  conferred  up- 
on him  the  degree  of  S.T.D. 
His  publications  include  many 
sermons  and  addresses,  and  a 
"Dissertation  on  Incestuous 
Marriages"  (New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  1843).  One  of  his  sons 
became  a  well-known  clergy- 
man of  the  Episcopal  church. 
Dr.  Milledoler  was  distinguish- 
ed for  his  early  and  fervent 
piety,  and  for  catholic  sympa- 
thies which  led  him  to  take 
an  active  part  in  many  of  the 
benevolent  enterprises  of  his 
day.  He  died  on  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  23,  1853.  His  wife  died  the  day  follow- 
ing. They  had  been  undivided  in  life,  and  in  death 
were  buried  together 
III.— 26. 


HASBBOUCK,    Abraham    Bruyn,    lawyer, 
and  from  1840  to  1850  president  of  Rutgers  college, 
was  born  of  Huguenot  descent  in  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
November,  1791.     After  a  course  of  preparation  in 
Kingston  academy,  he  entered  Yale,  and  was  grad- 
uated with  high  honors  in  1810.     His  legal  studies 
were  pursued  in  the  olHce  of  Elisha  Williams,  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  and  at  the  law  school  of  Judge  Reeve, 
in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  at  that  time  considered  the  best 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.     The 
year  1813  witnessed  his  admission  to  the  bar,  and  in 
1814  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Kingston.     Here  he  soon  acquired  distinction  for 
legal  knowledge,  commanding  abihties  and  unflinch- 
ing integrity.     Elected  a  representative  to  congress 
in  1825,  he  became  intimate  with  Edward  Everett, 
whom  he  subsequently  welcomed  to  New  York  with 
a  public  address,  when  the  latter  delivered  his  great 
oration  on  Washington.     In  1840,  while  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  town,  he  was  hon- 
ored by  the  appointment  of  president  of  Rutgers 
college,  a  position  which  he  held  for  ten  years.     By 
his  lectures  on  constitutional  law,  his  genial  man- 
ners, his  generous  hospitality,  and  his  happy  influ- 
ence exerted  on  manifold  public  occasions,  he  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  venerable 
college.     One  of  the  important  acts  performed  by 
Dr.  Hasbrouck  while  occupying  the  presidency  of 
Rutgers  college  was  the  planting  of  the  noble  trees 
which  adorn  the  campus.    He  was 
at  much  pains  in  selecting  them 
and  having  them  cared  for.     He 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Columbia  college  in  1828,  and  from 
Union  college  in  1845.    In  1850  he 
resigned  from  the  presidency  of 
the  college,  and  moved  to  Kings- 
ton, where  he  became  president  of 
the  Kingston  bank,  vice-president 
of  the  American  Bible  society  in 
1851,  and  founder  and  president 
of  the  Ulster  counW  historical  so- 
ciety in  1856.      Mr.   Hasbrouck 
was  always  studious  in  his  hab- 
its, reading  daily  some  Latin  au- 
thor, and  eagerly  examining  the 
latest  and  most  valuable  publica- 
tions on  a  great  variety  of  topics. 
Urbane  in  his  address,  considerate  of  the  feelings  of 
others,  with  an  instinctive  sense  of  propriety,  and 
carrying  the  atmosphere  of  familiarity  with    the 
sources  of  literary  culture,  he  easily  ivon  the  friend- 
ship of  students,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  po- 
sition with  universal  satisfaction.     It  is  said  that 
.hardly  a  quotation  could  be  made  from  an  English 
author  which  he  could  not  at  once  identify  and  find 
in  the  original  work.     He  died  at  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  23,  1879. 

FBELINGHTJYSEN,  Theodore,  lawyer,  and 
from  1850  to  1862  president  of  Rutgers  college,  was 
born  in  Millstone,  town  of  Franklin,  Somerset 
county,  N.  J.,  March  28,  1787.  He  was  the  son  of 
Gen.  Frederick  Frelinghuysen,  a  member  of  the 
Continental  congress,  who  in  1777  resigned  his  seat 
to  join  the  army,  and  served  as  captain  of  a  volun- 
teer company  of  artillery,  both  at  Monmouth  and 
Trenton,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  as  a 
captain  of  militia.  "  Theodore,  the  son,  spent  his 
earlier  life  at  home;  was  sent  at  the  age  of  eleven  to 
the  grammar  school  connected  with  Queen's  col- 
lege, where  he  remained  two  years,  when,  on  the 
resignation  of  the  rector  of  the  school,  he  returned 
to  his  home  at  Millstone.  The  lad  was  not  fond  of 
student  life,  and  had  no  disposition  for  study.  He 
asked  of  his  father  the  privilege  of  remaining  at 
home,  and  becoming  a  farmer.  Consent  to  the  plan 
had  been  only  partially  obtained  when  the  father 
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was  called  a'svay  on  public  business.  The  wife, 
Theodore's  stepmother,  not  fancying  the  boy's  proj- 
ect, packed  his  trunk,  and  sent  him  to  a  classical 
academy,  then  recently  established  at  Basking  Ridge, 
N.  J.,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Pinley.  Having  com- 
pleted his  preparatory  studies  young  Theodore  en- 
tered the  college  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  where 
he  was  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1804.  In 
the  meantime  his  father  had  died,  and  an  elder 
brother,  John,  a  law3'er,  had  taken  charge  of  the 
homestead  at  Millstone.  In  the  office  of  this  brother 
he  began  the  study  of  law,  completing  his  course  of 
reading  in  the  office  of  Richard 
Stockton,  of  Princeton.  Thence 
he  removed  to  Newark,  N.  J., 
where  he  married  and  entered  on 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  in 
which  he  met  with  more  than 
ordinary  success.  In  1817  he  was 
appointed  attorney-general  ■  by  a 
legislature  whose  majority  was 
opposed  to  him  in  politics.  Twice 
afterward  he  was  reappointed  on 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office, 
holding  the  position  continuously 
from  1817  till  1839,  and  only  re- 
signing because  of  his  election  to 
the  U.  S.  senate.  Previous  to  this, 
he  had,  in  1836,  declined  the  office 
of  justice  of  the  state  supreme 
court.  As  a  senator  his  first  im- 
portant work  was  an  address  to 
the  senate  on  the  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
beyond  the  Mississippi  river.  His  speech,  while  it 
availed  but  little  for  the  Indian,  brought  its  author 
prominently  before  the  nation,  and  gave  him  the 
title  of  the  "Christian  statesman."  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  discussion  of  many  important  ques- 
tions, and  was  regarded  as  a  leader.  His  term  in 
the  senate  expired  in  1835,  and  he  returned  to  his 
law  practice  in  Newark.  In  1836  Newark  was  in- 
corporated as  a  city,  and  in  the  year  following  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen  was  elected  its  mayor,  succeeding 
himself  as  mayor  in  1838.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
second  term  of  office  as  mayor,  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  retaining  the  office  until'lSSO.  In  May, 
1844,  the  whig  national  convention  at  Baltimore 
nominated  him  for  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  same  ticket  with  Henry  Clay.  The 
cry  of  "Clay  and  Frelinghuysen  "  was  the    great 


party  cry  in  one  of  the  greatest  political  contests 
that  ever  preceded  a  presidential  election  in  the 
United  States.  In  1850  he  resigned  the  chancellor- 
ship of  the  university,  that  he  might  become  the 
president  of  Rutgers  college,  an  office  he  filled  un- 
til his  death.     Mr.  Frelinghuysen  was  a  man  of  uni- 


versal wisdom  and  guilelessness.  His  disposition 
was  naturally  gentle,  his  manners  conciliatory,  his 
intellect  discerning,  and  his  heart  upright.  He  was 
an  earnest  advocate  of  the  claims  of  organized  Chris- 
tian benevolence,  and  fully  merited  the  statement 
that  no  American  layman  was  ever  associated  with 
so  many  great  national  organizations  of  religion  and 
charity  as  he.  For  sixteen  years  he  was  president 
of  the  American  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign 
missions;  president  of  the  American  Bible  society, 
from  April,  1846,  till  his  death;  president  of  the 
American  tract  society,  from  1843  till  1848;  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Sunday-school  union, 
fi'om  1836  till  1861,  and  for  many  years  vice-pre.si- 
deut  of  the  American  colonization  society.  In  all 
these  works,  and  many  more,  he  took  an  active 
part.  He  was  a  w'ise  counselor,  and  an  eloquent 
orator.  Successful  at  the  bar,  in  the  national  sen- 
ate, and  in  the  presidency  of  literary  institutions,  his 
influence  was  great,  and  of  the  happiest  nature. 
His  patriotism  was  intense,  and  felt  by  all  who 
came  near  him.  He  died  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
Apr.  13,  1861. 

CAMPBELL,  William  Henry,  clergyman, 
and  from  1863  to  1883  president  of  Rutgers  college, 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  14,  1808.  He  was 
left  motherless  in  infancy,  and  reared  by  his  sisters 
in  the  house  of  their  father,  a  merchant  in  that  city. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left  home  in  the  stage-coach 
for  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  he  entered  Dickinson  col- 
lege, graduating  in  1838.  A  theological  course  was 
immediately  entei'ed  upon  in  the  seminary  at  Prince- 
ton, but  he  was  able  to  re- 
main only  one  year.  Going 
to  Platbush,  L.  I.,  he  served 
as  an  assistant  teacher  in 
Erasmus  hall,  devoting  his 
spare  time  to  reading  theol- 
ogy with  his  brother-in-law. 
Dr.  Strong,  and  was  licensed 
by  the  second  Pr&sbytery  of 
New  York  in  1831.  While 
a  teacher  at  Erasmus  hall 
he  married  Katherine  Elsie, 
granddaughter  of  Rev.  Mar- 
tinus  Schoonmaker,  who  re- 
mained his  valued  and  be- 
loved companion  until  1884, 
a  period  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  Mr.  Campbell's 
first  settlement  was  as  X/, 
assistant  to  the  Rev.  '^ 

Dr.  Andrew  Yates,  at 

Chittenango,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Yates  had  a  pastorate  em- 
bracing a  large  number  of  dependent  churches,  and 
on  account  of  the  many  demands  made  on  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  the  unfavorable  nature  of  the  climate,  _ 
a  throat  malady  was  developed,  wliich  for  five  years 
interrupted  his  career  as  a  preacher.  He  returned 
to  Flatbnsh,  and  became  the  principal  of  Erasmus 
hall,  remaining  from  1834  to  1839.  During  these 
five  years  his  administration  was  energetic,  success- 
ful, and  lucrative.  In  1839  he  removed  to  Brooklyn, 
and  began  to  gather  and  establish  a  church  in  East 
New  York.  After  two  years  he  removed  to  Albany, 
N.  Y. ,  and  assumed  charge  of  the  Third  Reformed 
church.  While  he  was  considering  the  call  sent  him 
by  the  Albany  church,  the  buildmg  in  which  the 
congregation  worshiped  was  burned  down.  This 
calamity  decided  him,  and  sending  a  reply  that  he 
accepted  the  call,  assigning  their  needs  as  his  deter- 
mining motive,  he  made  immediate  preparations  for 
the  journey.  Seven  years,  1841-48,  were  devoted  to 
the  church  at  Albany,  to  rebuilding  the  edifice,  and 
to  establishing  it  and  himself  in  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  the  people.  In  1848  he  returned  to 
educational  pursuits,  by  accepting  the  principalship 
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of  the  Albany  academy,  one  of  those  institutions 
which  the  Dutoli  were  in  the  habit  of  organizing 
and  sustaining  in  each  centre  of  their  colonization. 
His  predecessor  had  been  the  celebrated  Rev.  Peter 
Bullions,  whose  grammars,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Eng- 
lish, together  with  other  text-books,  had  made  the 
academy  widely  known,  and  under  whose  solid  and 
brilliant  administration  it  had  profited.  Three  years 
later,  1851,  Dr.  Campbell  was  called  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  Oriental  literature  in  the  theological  sem- 


inary in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  he  also  oc- 
cupied the  chair  of  belles-lettres,  nnder  the  trustees 
of  Rutgers  college,  for  twelve  years.  In  addition  to 
the  labors  involved  in  the  positions  above  mentioned, 
he  also  held  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  1863- 
63.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Frelinghuysen  in  1863,  the 
presidency  of  the  college  became  vacant.  After 
much  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  trustees.  Dr. 
Campbell  consented  to  become  his  successor,  and 
took  up  the  duties  of  the  office  in  1863.  He  en- 
tered with  exceptional  enthusiasm  and  ability  into  the 
work,  both  of  teaching  and  securing  a  larger  endow- 
ment fund  for  the  institution.  Of  his  twenty  years' 
service  in  his  capacity  as  president,  the  inscription 
on  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  tomb  in  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, London,  may  stand  for  the  whole  story:  "  8i 
requiris  monumentum,  circumspice."  During  his 
administration  over  $300,000  were  raised  for  the 
college,  six  new  professorships  were  established,  the 
number  of  students  doubled,  a  large  geological  hall 
was  erected,  also  a  beautiful  chapel  and  library,  under 
one  roof;  an  astronomical  observatory  was  built  and 
thoroughly  equipped,  an  addition  made  to  the  gram- 
mar school,  doubling  its  accommodations,  and 
useful  buildings  were  erected  on  the  experimental 
farm.  In  1881,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years. 
Dr.  Campbell  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college, 
remaining,  however,  in  charge  until  the  inaugura- 
tion of  his  successor,  in  1883.  With  an  appreciation 
full  of  liberality,  individual  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  by  their  own  personal  subscriptions,  pro- 
vided for  the  future  support  of  the  veteran  presi- 
dent, by  creating  a  new  professorship,  "The  Chair 
of  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  electing  him  to  its 
occupancy,  and  thereby  retaining  his  services  during 
life,  in  tha  college,  his  salary  being  in  the  form  of 
an  annuity  of  $3,000.  One  of  the  last  works  of  his 
eventful  life,  in  reality  the  last  work  of  his  old  age, 
was  the  founding  and  directing,  until  it  became  self 
sustaining,  of  the  Suydam  street  church.  His  pub- 
lications include,  besides  numerous  addresses:  "Sub- 
jects and  Modes  of  Baptism "  (1844);  "Influence  of 
Christianity  in  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty"  (pro- 
ceedings of  the  Evangelical  alliance,  1873),  and  "Sys 
tem  of  Catechetical  Instruction  "  (Reformed  church 
centennial  discourses,  1876).  He  died  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  Sept.  7,  1890. 

GATES,    Merrill    Edward,   president,   1883- 
1890.     (See  Index.) 


DOOLITTLE,  Theodore  Sandford,  from  Au- 
gust, 1890,  to  February,  1891,  acting  president  of 
Rutgers  college,  was  born  at  Ovid,  Seneca  county, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  30,  1834.  His  early  boyhood  was  spent 
in  his  native  town,  where  he  attended  the  academy, 
afterward,  in  1855,  entering  Rutgers  college.  He  was 
graduated  one  of  the  foremost  scliolars  in  a  class  di.s- 
tinguished  for  able  and  brilliant  students.  During 
his  college  life  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
"Rutgers  Quarterly,"  the  college  paper,  and  greatly 
promoted  its  success.  In  his  senior  year  he  gained 
the  Suydam  prize  for  the  best  English  composition, 
and  at  his  graduation  delivered  the  Latin  salutatory. 
As  a  collegian  he  familiarized  himself  with  the  best 
works  of  essayists,  historians,  and  poets;  was  a  pro- 
ficient student  in  the  classics,  and  became  especially 
versed  in  the  German  language.  His  mastery  of 
this  tongue  enabled  him,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to 
preach  during  one  of  his  vacations  while  in  the  sem- 
inary, to  a  Western  colony  of  Germans  with  great 
success.  In  1861  he  entered  the  Theological  semiii- 
ary  of  New  Brunswick,  and  after  graduation,  became 
pastor  of  Platlands,  L.  I.,  a  short  distance  from 
Brooklyn.  His  pastorship  was  shortened  by  his 
election  to  the  Chair  of  rhetoric,  logic  and  metaphys- 
ics in  Rutgers  college,  a  position  which  he  has  held 
since  1864.  Wesleyan  university 
conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  up- 
on him  in  1872  and  Union  college 
gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in 
1891.  Besides  his  regular  college 
duties.  Dr.  Doolittle  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  "Christian  at 
Work  "  for  a  number  of  years, 
both  as  the  expounder  of  the  In- 
ternational Sunday-school  lessons, 
and  as  a  constant  editorial  con- 
tributor. He  is  also  a  contributor 
to  magazines,  and  a  reviewer  of 
important  works,  a  keen  critic 
and  a  brilliant  writer.  His  schol- 
astic abilities  are  everywhere  rec- 
ognized, and  as  a  pulpit  orator 
he  stands  very  high,  supplying 
frequently  our  metropolitan 
churches.  In  his  travels  he  has 
been  twice  to  Europe,  has  visited 
the  Bahamas,'  Canada,  and  the  Pacific  coast.  His 
department  in  the  college  proved  so  successful,  that 
in  1891  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  Rutgers,  and 
as  said  above  has  served  as  its  acting  president. 
His  published  works  include  a  "History  of  Rutgers 
College,"  "A  History  of  the  Architecture  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Cliurch,"  and  chapters  in  various 
books,  besides  MS.  for  a  more  elaborate  history  writ- 
ten for  the  Bureau  of  education  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  died  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Apr.  18,  1893. 

SCOTT,  Austin,  president  of  Rutgers  college, 
1890-  ,  was  born  at  Maumee,  near  Toledo,  O.,  Aug. 
10,  1848.  When  he  was  eleven  years  ot  age  his  pa- 
rents moved  to  Toledo,  and  he  was  sent  to  tlie  public 
schools,  receiving  his  final  preparation  for  college  at 
the  high  school  and  under  private  instruction,  en 
tering  Yale  in  1865.  His  devotion  to  study  did  not 
affect  his  interest  in  athletic  sports.  He  was  one  of 
a  crew  of  six  who  won  a  boat  race  for  his  class. 
During  his  senior  year  he  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  "College  Courant."  After  graduation  he  spent 
a  year  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
at  that  time  the  home  of  his  parents,  from  which 
university  he  received  his  master's  degree  on  exami- 
nation and  the  presentation  ot  a  thesis  on  the  sub- 
ject "Roman  Agrarian  Laws."  Not  satisfied  with 
this  extended  course  of  training,  Mr.  Scott  went  to 
Europe,  and  devoted  three  years,  1870-73,  to  the 
study  of  history  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and 
Leipsic,  which  he  pursued  under  the  most  eminent 
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teachers.  Tlie  degree  of  Ph.D.  was  conferred  on 
him  b}'  Leipsic.  While  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies  at  tlie  German  universities  he  was  also  en- 
gaged with  Mr.  Bancroft  in  the  preparation  of  his 
tenth  volume  of  the  "  History  of  the  United  States." 
In  the  summer  of  1873,  just  before  the  General 
court  of  arbitration  met,  it  was 
thought  best  to  scatter  througli 
Europe,  in  a  cheap  form,  the  case 
of  the  United  States  as  submitted 
to  the  court.  Dr.  Scott  was  sent 
to  Leipsic  to  negotiate  the  printing. 
Baron  Tauchnitz  refused,  for  fear 
of  offending  the  English,  but 
another"  eminent  printer.  Brock- 
liaus,  was  persuaded  to  do  the 
work.  During  the  same  year  Dr. 
Scott  was  made  the  bearer  of  dis- 
patches to  Washington,  containing 
the  decision  of  the  German  em- 
peror, as  arbitrator  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in 
the  dispute  respecting  the  North- 
western Boundary.  His  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Bancroft  as  private 
secretary  just  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  and  during  the  for- 
mation of  the  imperial  constitution,  gave  him  rare  ad- 
vantages of  observation  and  of  meeting  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  of  the  period.  Returning  home  in  1873 
he  became  instructor  in  the  German  language  in 
Michigan  university,  until  1875, when  he  returned  to 
■Mr.  Bancroft,  and  until  the  latter  part  of  1881  was  en- 
gaged in  collecting  and  arranging  the  materials  for  the 
"History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
He  was  at  the  same  time  a.ssociatein  history  in  Johns 
Hopkins  university,  Baltimore,  where  he  organized 
the  "  Seminary  of  American  History,"  and  conduct- 
ed the  work  from  the  opening  of  the  university  in 
1876  to  1883.  In  January,  1883,  Dr.  Scott  was  ap- 
pointed acting  professor  of  history  in  Rutgers  col- 
lege, and  in  June  of  that  year  professor  of  history, 
political  economy  and  constitutional  law,  which  posi- 
tion he  continued  to  hold  until  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  college,  Nov.  25,  1890.  His  contri- 
butions to  literature  are  principally  papers  read  be- 
fore various  historical  societies,  or  historical  com- 
memorations, of  which  he  lias  written  a  large  num- 
ber. He  has  in  preparation  a  "Plistory  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey."  In  1890  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
(Princeton)  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

BELMAK,  John,  was  born  in  county  Dublin, 
Ireland,  Sept.  6,  1838,  son  of  John  Delmar,  a  native 
of  county  Roscommon,  and  a  descendant  of  Herbert 
De  Lamare,  a  French  sailor,  who  came  into  Ireland 
during  the  first  invasion  of  the  English  under  Henry 
II.,  and  was  made  governor  of  Meath.  In  1849 
John  Delmar,  the  elder,  emigrated  to  America  and 
settled  in  Brooklyn.  His  son  began  his  business  ca- 
reer about  the  year  1860,  when  he  opened  an  office 
in  Brooklyn.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  an  enter 
prising  and  progressive  business  man,  with  interests 
in  many  directions,  his  success  being  achieved  en- 
tirely by  his  own  exertions.  Slartiug  as  he  did  with 
nothing  but  pluck  and  brains  for  capital,  he  is  to-day 
a  type  of  the  "self-made  man."  While  for  a  short 
time  be  held  political  office,  politics  was  never  a  pro- 
fession with  him,  as  at  all  times  he  retained  his  busi 
ness  interests.  An  active  interest  taken  in  local  and 
municipal  affairs  led  to  his  appointment  in  1863,  as 
chief  clerk  to  John  Delany,  sui^erintendent  of  the 
poor.  In  1867  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace 
of  the  first  district,  to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  and 
was  re-elected  to  the  same  office  for  two  subsequent 
terms.  In  1876  he  was  elected  county  clerk  of 
Kings  county,  receiving  a  much  larger  majority  than 


the  others  on  the  ticket,  and  serving  with  credit  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  classes,  until  the  expiration 
of  his  term.  For  several  years  he  was  connected 
with  the  old  volunteer  fire  department  of  Brooklyn, 
and  during  two  years  was  foreman  of  Eureka  hose 
company.  No.  14,  which  position  he  resigned  in 
1867,  when  he  became  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Polit- 
ically Mr.  Delmar  has  been  a  life-long  democrat, 
and  has,  since  his  majority,  been  active  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  affaiTs  of  the  twenty-second  ward,  hav- 
ing for  some  years  past  been  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  party  therein.  He  was  a  member  of  the  elec- 
toral college  in  1884,  which  elected  President  Cleve- 
land. He  is  a  firm  believer  in  democratic  doctrines, 
and  works  for  their  success  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  For  many 
years  past  his  political  work  has  been  a  labor  of  love. 
His  success  as  an  organizer  has  always  been  phe- 
nomenal, and  he  is  regarded  as  the  most  able  in  that 
line  of  any  one  now  in  Kings  county.  He  at  present 
represents  his  congressional  district  in  the  democratic 
state  committee,  and  is  conspicuous  in  every  gather- 
ing of  that  body  as  one  of  its 
leaders.  He  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  "Citizen "  in  1886, 
but  did  not  assume  the  presidency 
until  1887,  when  he  did  so  at  the 
request  of  his  associates  who  were 
interested  in  the  paper,  and  since 
that  time  has  been  in  active  con- 
trol of  its  affairs.  The  success 
with  which  he  has  conducted  them 
is  evidenced  by  the  continued  in- 
crease in  circulation  and  adver- 
tising which  has  necessitated  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  paper 
several  times.  Judge  Delmar  is 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business 
in  Brooklyn,  and  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  many  large  enterprises. 
He  is  a  director  in  the  City  savings 
bank  and  the  Fifth  avenue  bank, 
is  largely  interested  in  the  Hamilton  trust  company, 
and  several  other  prominent  financial  institutions.  He 
is  also  a  stockholder  in  the  Real  estate  exchange  and 
the  Citizens'  electric  illuminating  company, and  other 
important  companies  actively  identified  with  the 
growth  and  progress  of  Brooklyn.  His  name  is  in- 
cluded in  the  recent  list  of  millionaires  compiled  by 
the  New  York  "Tribune." 

KICE,  Daniel,  showman,  was  born  in  New  York 
city  in  1823,  and  began  life  as  a  rider  of  race- 
horses. In  1841  he  became  the  part  proprietor  of  a 
livery  stable  in  Pittsburg,  and  a  year  later  began 
his  career  as  a  showman  by  exhibiting  a  trained  pig 
in  the  small  towns  of  southern  Pennsylvania.  In 
1843  he  appeared  as  an  athlete  at  the  American  mu- 
scum  in  New  York  under  the  management  of  P.  T. 
Barnum,  and  in  the  following  year  traveled  through 
the  West,  performing  feats  of  strength,  singing 
songs  and  dancing.  In  1844  he  appeared  for  the 
first  time  as  a  clown  with  Spalding's  circus,  in  which 
capacity  he  proved  both  witty  and  original.  Hetrav- 
eled  with  different  circuses  for  several  seasons,  and 
in  1848  became  the  proprietor  of  what  was  then  the 
largest  show  open  to  the  public.  Financial  reverses 
overtook  him  in  1850,  but  he  soon  recovered,  and 
made  a  good  income  from  his  circus  until  1865,  when 
he  became  the  manager  of  the  Forepaugh  c*c  O'Brien 
show  at  a  salary  of  |1,000  a  week.  From  1871  he 
exhibited  the  Paris  pavilion  in  New  York  and  else- 
where. In  1875  he  retired  to  his  home  at  Girard, 
Pa.,  where  he  resided,  except  for  brief  intervals,  for 
fifteen  years.  In  1891  he  again  appeared  as  a  show- 
man, but  is  now  living  in  retirement  in  New  York 
city 
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SMITHSON,  James,  philanthropist,  and  found- 
er of  the  Smithsonian  institution,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land about  1754,  a  natural  sou  of  Sir  Hugh  Smithson, 
first  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Maeie,  a  niece  of  Charles,  duke  of  Somerset.     He 
entered  Oxford  university,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  devotion  to  sci- 
ence, and  especially  chemistry, 
and  was  graduated  in  1786.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  Royal  so- 
ciety, and  at  a  later  date  was 
electedamemberofthe  French 
institute.    Up  to  the  year  1791 
he  was  known  as  James  Lewis 
(or  Louis)  Macie;  from  that 
time  until  his  death  he  bore 
the  name  of  Smithson.     The 
greater  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  abroad  in  pursuing  vai-- 
ious  lines  of  investigation,  par- 
ticularly in  the  departments 
of  chemistry  and  mineralogy. 
The  carbonate  of  zinc  called 
^-  ^^    ■       ..  Smithsonite  was  discovered  by 

^^iJ'^-^^-*^/'    ?=!'%'c-t.,if^^i&ff-i,,__  him,  and  the  specimens  of  all 

kinds  collected  duringhis  tours 
.    .  through    Europe    and    Great 

Britam  constituted  a  cabinet  of  great  value.  His 
scientific  writings  were  quite  numerous,  and  a  vol- 
ume of  selections  from  the  periodicals  to  which  he 
contributed  was  published  at  Washington  in  1879. 
His  property,  amounting  to  about  £120,000,  was  be- 
queathed to  a  nephew  for  his  lifetime  and  to  his 
children  after  him;  but,  in  event  of  his  dying  child- 
less,, the  whole  of  the  property  was  left  to  the  United 
States  "for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  institution 
at  Washington  to  be  called  the  Smithsonian  institu- 
tion for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men.'-"  The  bequest  was  accepted  by  act  of 
congress,  approved  July  1,  1836,  but  the  property 
was  not  secured  until  Sept.  1,  1838,  and  not  until 
after  a  suit  in  chancery.  The  institution  was  founded 
in  August,  1846,  and  in  1867,  by  act  of  congress, 
its  fund  was  increased  to  $1,000,000.  Mr.  Smith- 
son  died  at  Genoa,  Italy,  June  37,  1829. 

HENRY,  Joseph,  naturalist  and  electrician, 
was  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1797  or  1799, 
of  Scotch  descent.  He  attended  school  at  Galway, 
Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  until  he  was  fourteen  years 
old,  when  he  was  induced  to  learn  the  jewelry  trade, 
in  his  native  city.  Throughout  his  youth  he  was 
very  fond  of  reading  novels,  but 
afterward  developed  a  love  for  ser- 
ious study,  which  amounted  to  a 
passion.  He  taught  for  a  time  in 
the  district  country  school,  and 
studied  in  the  Albany  academy, 
receiving  subsequently,  through 
the  recommendation  of  the  princi- 
pal, a  position  as  private  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Gen.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer.  Such  time  as  the  lat- 
ter occupation  did  not  claim  was 
given  to  assisting  Dr.  Beck  in  his 
chemical  investigations.  Henry 
^  likewise  studied  anatomy  and  phys 

"  fScM^Zi^^Ti^^f"^^    iology  with  a  view  to  graduating  in 
C/  i      medicine,  after  which  he  secured  a 

position  as  surveyor  of  the  state 
road  from  Hudson  river  to  Lake  Erie,  and  in  1836  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Albany  acad- 
emy. While  waiting  to  take  this  position,  he  spent 
several  months  in  studying  the  geology  of  New 
York.  During  his  stay  at  the  academy  he  had  be- 
gun a  course  of  original  investigations  in  electric- 
"tv  and  magnetism,  tlie  first  series  of  this  kind  in 


natural  philosophy  prosecuted  in  this  countiy  since 
the  time  of  Franklin.  This  caused  his  name  to  be 
honored  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  and  in  due 
course  he  received  a  call  to  the  chair  of  natural  phil- 
osophy at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton. 
During  his  first  year  in  the  latter  institution  he 
gave  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  geology,  astronomy,  and  architecture, 
which  increased  his  reputation,  and  he  did  not  cease 
carrying  on  his  investigations  until  called  to  his 
real  work  at  Washington.  In  1835  the  trustees  of 
the  college  gave  him  a  nine  months'  vacation, 
which  he  spent  principally  in  Paris,  London,  and 
Edinburgh,  forming  the  acquaintance  of  the  scien- 
tific men  of  Europe,  and  .securing  more  advanced 
apparatus  to  perfect  his  inventions.  Meanwhile 
James  Smithson  of  England  had  died,  leaving  a  great 
sura  of  money  to  the  U.  S.  government,  to  be  used 
' '  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men."  To  carry  out  the  bequest  in  this  will  the 
Smithsonian  institution  was  projected,  and  Prof. 
Henry  was  desired  by  the  board  of  regents  to  give 
his  views  as  to  the  best  methods  and  plans  for  carry- 
ing out  the  intentions  of  the  donor.  His  views  were 
so  satisfactory,  and  evinced  such  a  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  the  will,  that  he  was  at  once  appointed  secre- 
tary or  director  of  the  establishment  of  the  institu- 
tion. By  a  blunder  of  con- 
gress his  plans  were  greatly 
retarded  and  never  fully  car- 
ried out.  When  the  Light- 
house board  was  organized  he 
was  appointed  a  member.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  was  made 
one  of  a  commission  to  exam- 
ine and  report  on  various  in- 
ventions to  facilitate  the  oper- 
ations of  war,  and  for  improve- 
ment of  navigation.  When 
Prof.  Bache  died  he  was  made 
president  of  the  National  acad- 
emy of  sciences,  and  was  also 
a  member  of  various  scientific 
bodies  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  His  published  papers, 
contributed  mostly  to  scientific 
journals,  cyclopedias,  and  ag- 
ricultural reports,  were  numer- 
ous, and  accepted  as  the  highest 
authority  on  the  subjects  treat- 
ed. The  government  at  Wash- 
ington consulted  him  on  sub- 
jects of  scientific  import,  and 
on  the  composition  of  commissions  for  technical 
purposes.  Prof.  Henry's  only  book  was  ' '  Syllabus 
of  Lectures  on  Physics  "_  (1844).  In  1886  the  Smith- 
sonian institution  published  two  volumes  of  the 
"  Scientific  Writings  of  Joseph  Henry."  By  order 
of  congress  there  was  published  in  Washington,  in 
1880,  "  A  Memorial  of  Joseph  Henry."  Union  col- 
lege conferred  upon  the  distinguished  scientist  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  in  1829,  and  Harvard  in  1851.  He 
died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  May  13,  1878.  On  the 
grounds  of  the  Smithsonian  in.stitution  near  the  build- 
ing, is  a  bronze  statue  of  Prof.  Henry,  by  Story, 
which  was  erected  by  the  government  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000,  and  unveiled  Apr.  19,  1888. 

BAIBD,  Snencer  Fullerton,  naturalist,  was 
born  at  Reading,  Pa.,  Feb.  3,  1823,  of  English, 
Scotch  and  German  descent.  His  great-grandfather 
on  his  mother's  side  was  Rev.  Elihu  Spencer,  one  of 
the  revolutionary  war  preachers,  upon  whose  head 
a  price  was  set  by  the  British  government.  His  fa- 
ther, Samuel  Baird,  was  a  lawyer  of  much  culture, 
who  died  when  his  son  was  only  ten  years  old.  He 
was  then  sent  to  a  Quaker  boarding-school  kept  by 
Dr.  McGraw;  here  he  remained  for  one  jear,  and 
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afterward  attended  the  Reading  grammar  school. 
He  entered  Dickinson  college  in  1836,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  that  institution  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
In  1843  he  published  jointly  with  his  brother,  Wm. 
B.  Baird,  a  paper  describing  two  species  of  the 
genus  Tyrannula  Swainson,  supposed  to  be  new.  A 
number  of  specimens  pre- 
pared by  them  jointly  can  be 
found  in  the  National  museum 
at  Washington.  His  acquaint- 
ance witli  Audubon  began  in 
1838,  and  unquestionably  he 
de]1ved  much  benefit  from 
this  association.  Audubon 
gave  him  quite  a  number  of 
specimens  from  his  collec- 
tion of  birds.  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Natural 
history  in  Dickinson  college 
in  1845.  Afterward  chem- 
istry was  added  to  the  chair. 
He  was  elected  assistant  sec- 
retary of:  the  Smithsonian 
institution,,  in  1850.  Subse- 
quently he  .donated  his  spec- 
,  imens  of  i  natural  history, 
wliich  formed  the  nucleus 
of  that  department  of  tlie 
institution.  He  was  pre-eminently  qualified  for 
his  work  in  the  Smithsonian,  and  stood  head  and 
shoulders  above  any  scientist  of  his  time  in  his 
particular  flel(|.  At  the  death  of  Pi'of.  Joseph 
Henry,  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  institution. 
The  first  grant  made  by  this  institution  for  scientific" 
exploration  was  in  1848,  "to  Spencer  F.  Baird  of 
Carlisle,  for  the  explorations  of  the  bone  caves  and 
study  of  the  local  natural  history  of  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania."  At  the  same  time  it  was  said:  "In 
his  reports  as  secretary,  published  year  by  year  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  institution,  may  be  found  the 
onljr  systematic  record  of  government  explorations 
which  has  ever  been  prepared."  Between  1850  and 
1860  he  made  extensive  explorations  for  the  govern- 
ment in  Wyoming  territory.  The  Smithsonian  "In- 
structions to  Collectors,"  which  has  gone  through 
several  editions,  was  prepared  by  him.  His  meth- 
ods were  broad  and  comprehensive,  and  he  had 
a  wonderful  ability  in  enlisting  co-laborers  in  his 
work;  for  instance,  when  the  U.  S.  army  was  so 
widely  distributed  on  our  frontiers,  the  scholarly 
officers  were  at  all  points  interested,  and  enlisted  in 
the  service  of 'science.  "He  transformed  every 
military  post  into  a  station  of  research,  all  Indian 
campaigns  into  a  scientific  expedition.  Explorations, 
railroad  surveys,  and  travels  throughout  the  world 
were  utilized  by  him  in  the  interests  of  science." 
He  introduced  at  the  institute  methods  of  work  ma- 
tured by  his  experience  at  Carlisle,  and  these  are 
substantially  the  same  used  there  at  the  present  day. 
He  had  wonderful  inventive  methods,  and  intro- 
duced a  labor-saving  device  for  labeling  and  register- 
ing museum  work.  He  never  had  a  personal  con- 
troversy or  known  enemy,  and  was  noted  for  his 
modesty  and  timidity  and  his  superior  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  handling  men.  His  judgments 
were  universally  correct,  and  he  was  never  known 
to  make  a  mistake  in  an  appointment.  In  1874  he 
was  assigned  as  commissioner  of  fish  and  fisheries. 
He  was  a  prohfic  contributor  to  literature  of  his 
class,  and  the  number  of  contributions  recorded  to 
his  credit  at  the  close  of  1883  was  1,063.  He  trans- 
lated from  the  German,  and  edited  the  "  Icono- 
graphic  Encyclopaedia."  Prominent  among  the 
honors  conferred  upon  him  were:  "The  silver  medal 
of  the  Acclimatization  society  of  Melbourne:"  "The 
gold  medal  of  the  Societe  d'acclimation  of  France;" 
"First  honor  prize  (gift  of  Emperor  of  Germany) 


of  the  Internationale  fischerie  ausstellung  "  at  Ber- 
lin, and  "The  decoration  of  the  Royal  Norwegian 
order  of  St.  Olaf."  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  natural  sciences,  permanent  secretary 
American  association,  trustee  Corcoran  art  gallery, 
president  Cosmos  club,  trustee  Columbia  university, 
member  Historical  society,  New  York,  and  scientific 
editor  of  Harper  &  Bros,  periodicals.  The  Annual 
reports  of  the  Smithsonian  institution,  from  the  year 
1878  up  to  his  death,  were  edited  by  him.  He  had 
at  Woods  Holl,  Mass.,  the  largest  biological  labora- 
tory in  the  world.  Here  he  retired,  when  failing 
health  warned  him  his  end  was  near,  and  philo- 
sophically awaited  the  end,  which  came  Aug.  19, 
1887. 

DSAPEB,  John  William,  scientist  and  phil- 
osopher, was  born  at  St.  Helen's,  near  Liverpool, 
Eng.,  May  5,  1811.  His  father.  Rev.  John  C. 
Draper,  was  a  clei'gyman  of  the  Wesleyan  denomi- 
nation, and  in  moderate  circumstances,  but  was  al- 
ways greatly  interested  in  scientific  subjects,  espe- 
cially in  chemistry  and  astronomy,  owning  a 
Gregorian  reflecting  telescope;  with  which  he  made 
many  observations.  The  son's  sciiooling  was  at 
Woodhouse  Grove,  in  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  institu- 
tion. His  bent  for  physical  studies  was  early  pro- 
nounced. He  studied  chemistry  and  physics  under 
private  tuition,  and  also  the  higher  mathematics. 
When  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  left  England,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  some  of  his  ancestors  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  came  to  the  United 
States.  Entering  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  took  a  course  of  medical  studies,  and  in  1836  re- 
ceived his  degree,  his  thesis  receiving  the  honor  of 
publication  by  the  faculty.  The  ambitious  young 
student's  abilities  were  recognized  from  the  first. 
Shortly  after  his  graduation,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  physics  and  physiology  in  Hampden-Sidney 
college,  Va.,  and  he  found  time  during  a  three-years' 
residence  to  begin  the  series  of  experimental  re- 
searches which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame. 
Some  of  their  results  were  published  in  the  "  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Medical  Sciences."  In  1839  he  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in 
the  academic  department  of  the  University  of  New 
York,  giving  also  lectures  on  physiology  to  the  more 
advanced  under-graduates.  "Two  years  later  he  was 
made  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  University  medical  col- 
lege. In  1840  he  discovered 
and  described  what  are  called 
"miser's  images,"  orroric  fig- 
ures, formed  by  laying  coins 
upon  a  polished  surface  of 
glass,  and  made  invisible  until 
brought  out  by  the  action  of 
vapor.  Daguerre's  brilliant 
discovery  had  been  announc- 
ed in  1839.  Dr.  Draper  at 
once  began  experimenting  in 
the  same  direction,  and  be- 
came the  pioneer  in  the  art  of  , 
photographing  from  the  life 
— his  own  sister  being  the  first 
jierson  of  whom  a  successful 
photograph  was  taken.  About 
the  same  time  he  applied  ruled 
glasses  and  specula  for  the 
study  of  chemical  action  of  light,  in  this  way  avoid- 
ing the  absorbent  action  of  the  glass  and  of  other 
media.  In  1844  Prof.  Draper  published  a  study, 
"On the  Forces  which  Produce  the  Organization  of 
Plants,"  in  which  he  demonstrated  that  the  most  in- 
tense action  of  sunlight  is  produced  by  the  yellow 
rays.  His  text-book  on  chemistry  appeared  in  1846; 
on  natural  philosophy  in  1847.  During  the  latter 
year  he  published  an  important  memoir,  showing 
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that  all  solid  substances  become  incandescent  at  the 
same  temperature— about  977°  F. ,  below  which  the 
rays  emitted  by  a  solid  body  are  invisible,  and  that  the 
spectrum  of  an  incandescent  solid  is  continuous,  con- 
taining neither  bright  nor  dark  fixed  lines.  His  re- 
searches into  the  chemical  action  of  light  continued 
for  many  years,  and  constituted  substantial  additions 
to  our  knowledge  of  radiant  energy.  He  received 
in  1876  the  high  honor  of  the  Rumford  medal  for 
these  discoveries.  Eighty  years  ago  Benjamin 
Thompson,  Count  Rumford,  left  to  the  American 
academy  of  sciences  the  svim  of  $5,000,  the  income 
of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  award  of  gold 
and  silver  medals  for  discoveries  respecting  light  and 
heat.  The  sum  has  been  quadrupled  by  good  invest- 
ments. We  have  thus  far  followed  the  record  of  an 
active  intelligence  concerned  mainly  with  scientific 
research,  with  the  problems  of  physics  and  of  phys- 
iology. But  Dr.  Draper's  best-known  works,  those 
by  which  he  is  to  be  remembered,  were  yet  to  ap- 
pear, and  in  a  field  seemingly  distinct  from  those  we 
have  mentioned,  though  really  related  to  them.  His 
"History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Eu-. 
rope,"  originally  published  by  the  Messrs.  Harper 
of  New  York  in  1863,  attained  at  once  a  wide  popu- 
larity, and  placed  him  then  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
the  small  number  of  authors  who  are  at  the  same 
time  both  scientific  and  popular.  The  work  was 
promptly  republished  in  England.  It  has  since  been 
translated  into  many  modern  languages,  among  oth- 
ers, into  French,  Italian,  German,  Russian,  Polish, 
and  Hungarian,  while  portions  of  it,  relating  to  Mo- 
hammedanism and  to  Arabic  science — subjects  in 
which  Dr.  Draper  had  taken  a  special  interest — were 
translated  into  Arabic.  The  purpose  of  the  work  is, 
in  brief,  to  show  that  ' '  social  advancement  is  as 
completely  under  the  control  of  natural  law  as  is 
bodily  growth.  The  life  of  an  individual  is  a  min- 
iature of  the  life  of  a  nation."  And  Dr.  Draper  adds: 
' '  This  work  is  the  completion  of  my  treatise  on 
gjjysiology,  in  which  man  was  considered  as  an  in- 
mvidual.  In  this,  he  is  considered  in  his  social  rela- 
tions. Seen  through  the  medium  of  physiology, 
history  presents  a  new  aspect  to  us.  We  gain  a  move 
just  and  thorough  appreciation  of  the  thoughts  and 
motives  of  men  in  the  successive  ages  of  the  world." 
Seldom  has  an  American  book,  which  has  aimed  so 
high  and  covered  so  much  ground,  been  received 
with  so  much  favor  by  the  public  and  critics  alike. 
The  "Westminster  Review"  calls  the  work  "anoble 
and  even  magnificent  attempt  to  frame  au  induction 
from  all  the  recorded  phenomena  of  European,  Asi- 
atic, and  North  African  history.  The  strongly  hu- 
man sympathy  and  solicitude  pervading  this  book  is 
one  of  its  most  entrancing  charms.  Unaccustomed 
though  a  reader  might  be  to  scientific  habits  of 
thought,  or  uninterested  in  the  gradual  elaboration 
of  eternal  rules  and  principles,  here  he  at  least  can 
disport  himself  amidst  noble  galleries  of  historical 
paintings,  and  thrill  again  at  the  vision  of  the  touch- 
ing epochs  that  go  to  form  the  drama  of  the  mighty 
European  past.  This  is  no  dry  enumeration  of 
names  and  dates,  no  mere  catalogue  of  isolated 
events,  and  detached  pieces  of  heai'tless  mechanism. 
Rather  does  this  work  come  to  us  as  a  mystic  har- 
mony, blending  into  one  the  treasured  records  of 
unnumbered. histories  and  biographies,  the  accumu- 
lated stores  of  sciences  the  most  opposed,  and  erudi- 
tion the  most  incongruous  ;  now  descending  into 
slow  and  solemn  depths  of  tone,  as  sin,  cruelty,  in- 
tolerance, form  the  theme  ;  now  again  lost  in  unap- 
proachable raptures  of  sound,  as  true  greatness,  en- 
durance, self-control,  are  reflected  in  the  grand 
turning-points  of  European  story.  .  .  .  It  is  emi- 
nently encyclopaedic.  It  ransacks  every  accredited 
science,  all  the  most  recent  discoveries,  and  every  in- 
dependent source  of  historical  information.  "The  suc- 


cess which  attended  this  remarkable  work  induced 
Dr.  Draper  to  publish  another,  in  which  the  social 
and  historical  elements  predominated,  "Thoughts 
on  the  Future  Civil  Policy  of  America  "  (1865) ;  and 
between  1867  and  1870  three  volumes  of  another  im- 
portant wwk  appeared,  the  "  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War."  This  is  an  elaborate  study  of  the 
causes,  physical,  climatic,  social,  and  political,  which 
determined  the  different  characters  of  the  people 
and  the  institutions  both  of  the  North  and  the  South, 
and  so  led  to  the  inevitable  conflict.  Dr.  Draper 
wisely  says  :  "There  seems  to  be  a  forgetfulness  of 
the  fact  that  its  origin  dates  before  any  of  those  who 
have^been  the  chief  actors  in  it  were  born.  It 
came  upon  us  in  an  irresistible  way.  .  .  .  While 
the  tempest  of  war  is  raging,  such  ideas  cannot 
secure  attention ;  but  when  peace  descends,  the 
voice  of  philosophy  is  heard  suggesting  new  views 
of  the  things  about  which  we  contended,  whispering 
excuses  for  an  antagonist,  and  persuading  that  there 
is  nothing  we  shall  ever  regret  in  fraternal  forgive- 
ness." The  work  gives,  besides  the  philosophy  of  the 
subject,  perhaps  the  most  vivid  account  of  the  great 
struggle  that  has  yet  appeared.  The  latest  works  of 
Dr.  Draper  were:  a  "History  of  the  Conflict  of  Re- 
ligion and  Science,"  which  was  translated  into  many 
languages,  and  had  an  even  greater  success  than  the 
"  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,"  and  a  collec- 


tion  of  his  earlier  papers,  entitled  "Scientific  Mem- 
oirs :  Being  Experimental  Contributions  to  a  Knowl- 
edge of  Radiant  Energy,"  published  (1878),  like  most 
of  the  works  already  mentioned,  by  the  Messrs. 
Harper.  In  reviewing  the  list  of  his  writings,  we 
perceive  how  intimate  is  the  connection  of  their  sub- 
jects, "each  preparing  the  way  for  its  successor," 
and  we  may  add  with  the  author,  "  For  every  per- 
son the  course  of  life  is  along  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, like  the  movement  of  material  bodies."  His 
own  intellectual  life  was  a  connected  and  spontane- 
ous course  of  growth,  and  the  result  of  it  is  that  his 
works  are,  as  one  of  the  English  critics  remarked, 
' '  not  only  such  as  we  ought  to  read,  but  also  such 
as  we  like  to  read."  It  will  be  long  before  another 
writer  with  Dr.  Draper's  peculiar  combination  of 
gifts  arises.  He  died  at  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  4,  1882. 

GRAY,  Asa,  botanist,  was  born  in  Paris,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  18,  1810.  He  was  educated  at  Fairfield  acad- 
emy, subsequently  studied  medicine,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  the  western  district  of  New  York  in  1831.  He 
soon  aftei'ward  abandoned  his  practice  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  botany.  He  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  U.  S.'  exploring  expedition  in 
1834,  sent  out  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Charles 
Wilkes,  but  resigned  his  position  in  1837,  and  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  botany  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  declined  this,  and  in  1842  assumed 
the  Fisher  professorship  of  natural  history  at  Har- 
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vard,  which  he  retained  until  1873,  when  he  retired, 
though  remaining  in  charge  of  the  herbarium.  His 
scientific  work  commenced  when  the  ancient,  un- 
natural systems  of  botany  were  supplanted  by  the 
natural  system,  and  in  connection  with  Dr.  John 
Torrey,  lie  was  one  of  the  earliest  men  of  science  who 
attempted  to  classify  species  on  a,  natural  basis  of 
affinity.  In  1834  the  first  of  his  manjr  contributions 
to  botanical  literature  appeared,  entitled,  "  North 
American  Gramineee  and  Cyperacese,"  two  volumes 
of  which  were  published.  This 
work  was  sold  by  subscription, 
and  on  account  of  the  labor  in- 
volved, only  a  limited  edition  was 
issued.  He  was  brought  promi- 
nently before  botanists  of  the  day 
by  a  paper  read  at  the  New^  York 
lyceum  of  natural  history  in  De- 
cember, 1834,  entitled,  "  A  Notice 
of  Some  New,  Rare  or  Otherwise 
Interesting  Plants  from  the  North- 
ern and  Western  Portions  of  the 
State  of  New  York."  In  1838  the 
first  part  of  "  The  Flora  of  North 
Ameiica"  appeared,  edited  joint- 
ly by  John  Torrey,  M.D.,  and 
Asa  Gray,  M.D.  The  work  is 
valuable  and  thorough,  and  had 
these  two  botanists  made  no 
other  contributions  to  literature 
they  would  have  des^ved  the  encomiums  of  the 
first  botanists  in  the  country.  Other  numbers  of 
this  work  were  published  from  time  to  time  until 
the  compositte  were  completed;  then  the  collection 
of  new  iriaterial  had  accumulated  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  order  to  finish  the  task  it  would  require  an 
appendix  larger  than  the  original  work.  The  classi- 
fications were,  however,  destined  to  be  continued  in 
other  ways.  The  valuable  specimens  obtained  in 
the  U.  S.  government  expeditions  were  referred  to 
these  botanists,  and  the  results  of  their  investiga- 
tions are  found  in  a  number  of  memoirs  published 
in  government  reports,  and  also  as  separate  mono- 
graphs. Besides  his  more  important  worlis  he  made 
various  minor  contributions — minor  only  as  to  size, 
but  of  great  value  to  the  scientific  world.  He  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  '  'American  Journal  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,"  and  for  years  contributed  to  it.  It  is  im- 
possible to  enumerate  in  this  brief  sketch  all  the  val- 
uable literary  works  of  our  first  great  botanist,  or 
tell  how  widely  he  opened  the  doors  of  the  pop- 
ular world  to  science,  outside  the  field  of  botany. 
He  was  for  some  years  president  of  the  American  , 
academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  the  American 
association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  National  acad- 
emy of  sciences,  and  subsequently  attained  the 
grade  of  honorary  membership.  In  addition  to  his 
connection  with  societies  in  America,  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Linne  and  the  Royal  societies  of 
London,  and  the  Academies  of  sciences  in  Berlin, 
Munich,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm  and  Up- 
sala.  He  was  awarded  the  degree  of  A.M.  by 
Harvard  in  1844,  and  that  of  LL.D.  by  Hamilton 
college  in  1860.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  regent 
of  Smithsonian  institute,  succeeding  Louis  Agassiz 
in  that  office.  His  herbarium,  numbering  upward  of 
300,000  specimens,  together  with  his  botanical  li- 
brary of  2,200  volumes,  was  donated  to  Plarvard 
upon  the  completion  of  a  fire-proof  building  designed 
for  their  reception.  Besides  his  strictly  scientific 
writings  he  prepared  a  number  of  biographical 
sketches  of  eminent  scientific  men.  He  died  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  30,  1888. 

HAZEN,  William  Babcock,  soldier  and  sig- 
nal officer,  was  born  at  West  Hartford,  Vt.,  Sept. 
37,  1830.     He  was  graduated  from  the  "West  Point 


military  academy  in  1855,  after  which  he  spent  five 
years  with  the  8th  infantry  on  the  western  frontier, 
where  he  was  twice  badly  wounded.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed  temporary 
instructor  at  West  Point,  but  he  soon  went  to  the 
front  as  colonel  of  the  41st  Ohio  volunteers,  serving 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  In  1864  he  was 
promoted  a  major-general  "  for  long  and  continued 
services  of  the  highest  character,  and  for  special 
gallantry  and  service  at  Fort  McAllister. "  For  fif- 
teen years  from  1865 — with  the  exception  of  two 
six-month  sojourns  in  Europe  in  1870-71,  and 
1876-77 — he  did  duty  with  the  regular  army  on  the 
frontier.  In  December,  1880,  he  was  promoted  a 
bi'igadier-general  and  assigned  as  chief  signal  officer 
of  the  XJ.  S.  army.  He  took  up  his  headquartej'S  at 
Washington,  and  remained  there  until  his  death. 
His  two  visits  to  Europe  referred  to  above  were  made 
in  the  interests  of  the  U.  S.  government  for  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  studying  European  war  methods; 
the  first  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  the  second 
as  a  military  attache  of  the  TJ.  S.  legation  at  Vienna 
during  the  Turco-Russian  war.  The  results  were 
afterward  published  in  book  form.  Gen.  Hazen  is 
also  the  author  of  "  Our  Barren  Lands  "  (1875),  and 
of  "A  Narrative  of  Military  Service,"  relating  to 
the  civil  war  (1885).  As  chief  signal  olfioer  he  did 
mucli  to  improve  tiie  scientific  character  of  the  U.  S. 
signal  service.  He  employed  expert  physicists, 
meteorologists  and  electricians  to  conduct  careful 
investigations,  "emphasizing  es- 
pecially," to  quote  his  own  words, 
"the  necessity  of  the  study  of  in- 
struments and  methods  of  observ- 
ing and  investigation  of  the  laws 
of  changes  going  on  in  the  at- 
mosphere." Gen.  Hazen  heartily 
encouraged  state  weather  bureaus 
and  all  institutions  and  societies 
having  in  view  the  development 
of  the  science  of  meteorology. 
"One  of  his  first  acts, "  writes 
Prof.  Abbe,  "was  the  request  for 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
National  academy  of  sciences.  He 
improved  the  oppoi-tunity  to  help 
Prof.  Langley  in  the  determination 
of  the  absorbing  power  of  the 
atmospheie  ;  he  accepted  Prof. 
King's  offer  to  carry  observers  on 
his  balloon  voyages;  he  heartily 
furthered  Lieut.  Greely's  efforts  to  maintain  an  inter- 
national polar  station,  and  joined  with  the  coast  sur- 
vey in  establishing  a  similar  station  under  Lieut.  Ray 
at  the  northern  point  of  Alaska;  he  co-operated  with 
the  bureau  ol:  navigation  in  securing  weather  reports 
from  the  ocean ;  he  powerfully  assisted  the  Meteor- 
ological society  in  its  labors  for  the  reformation  of 
our  complicated  system  of  local  times,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  adoption  by  the  country  of  the  pres- 
ent simple  system  of  standard  meridians  one  hour 
apart."  He  endeavored  to  elevate  the  personnel  of 
the  signal  corps  by  securing  the  service's  of  college 
graduates,  and  by  establishing  regular  courses  of  in- 
struction. He  also  devised  many  means  for  increas- 
ing the  practical  usefulness  of  the  service  to  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  co-operating  with  thetelegraph 
and  railroad  companies  and  local  boards  of  trade  in 
displaying  daily  telegraph  bulletins,  railroad  train- 
signals  and  flood-warnings.  He  died  at  Washington 
Jan.  16,  1887. 

GOODE,  George  Brown,  ichthyologist,  was  born 
at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  Feb.  13,  1851.  His  collegiate 
education  was  obtained  at  Wesleyan  university, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1870.  From  1871  to  1873  he  had  charge  of  the  col- 
lege museum,  giving  up  this  position  to  accept  one 
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on  the  staff  of  the  Smithsonian  institute  He  was 
chief  of  the  division  of  fisheries  from  1874  to  1887, 
■when  he  became  assistant  director  of  the  national 
museum.  The  natural  history  division  of  the  U.  S. 
goverumeut  at  the  centennial  exhibition,  the  com- 
pleteness and  admirable  arrange- 
ment of  which  excited  so  much 
admiration,  was  supervised  by 
Dr.  Goode.  His  fitness  for  po- 
sitions of  this  kind  was  again 
recognized,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Berlin  in  1880  as  commissioner 
to  the  International  fishery  ex 
hibition,  and  to  the  similar  exhi 
bition  held  in  London  in  1883. 
In  1877  the  department  of  state 
employed  him  as  statistical  ex 
pert  in  connection  with  the  Hal 
ifax  fisheries  commission,  and 
later  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  fisheries  division  of  the  tenth 
census.  In  1884  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  government  executive 
board  for  the  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Louisville  expositions. 
On  the  death  of  Prof.  Spencer 
F.  Bau-d,  in  August,  1887,  Dr.  Goode  succeeded  him 
as  U.  S.  commissioner  of  fish  and  fisheries.  In  ad- 
dition to  frequent  contributions  to  scientific  period- 
icals. Dr.  Goode  has  published  a  large  number  of 
volumes,  among  them.  "Game  Fishes  of  the  United 
States"(1879);  "  The  Fisheries  of  the  United  States" 
(1884),  and  "  Beginnings  of  Natural  History  in  the 
United  States"  (1886). 

PENDLETON,  Nathaniel,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  1746  in  New  Kent  county,  Va.  When  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  revolutionary 
army.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen  Nathaniel 
Greene  in  his  campaigns  in  the  southern  states,  and 
was  thanked  by  congress  for  his  gallant  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  N.  C  Sept  8,  1781. 
When  the  war  closed  he  settled  in  Georgia  and 
studied  law,  ultimately  becoming  U.  S.  district 
judge.  He  was  recommended  to  President  Wash- 
ington for  the  office  of  U.  S.  secretary  of  state,  to 
succeed  Edward  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  but  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  distrusted  his  politics,  although  the 
two  men  subsequently  became  such  friends  that  in 
Hamilton's  fatal  duel  with  Aaron  Burr,  Pendleton 
was  his  second.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  (1787),  but  did  not  serve.  In  1796  he 
removed  to  New  York  city,  and  soon  took  a  leading 
position  at  the  bar.  Mr.  Pendleton  married  Susan, 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  Bard  of  New  York  city.  He 
died  at  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. ,  whither  he  had  removed 
and  settled  on  a  farm,  Oct.  30,  1831. 

HOLMES,  Nathaniel,  jurist,  was  born  at  Peter- 
borough, N.  H.,  July  3,  1814,  eldest  son  of  Sanuiel 
and  Mary  (Annan)  Holmes.  His  father  was  a  son  of 
Deacon  Nathaniel  Holmes  of  Peterborough  (a  revo- 
lutionary soldier  when  young),  a  son  of  Nathaniel 
of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ,  who  emigrated  with  his  fa- 
ther, Nathaniel,  from  Coleraine,  Ireland,  to  London- 
derry, N.  H.,  in  1740;  whose  ancestors  were  prob- 
ably of  the  English  (not  the  Scotch)  colonization  in 
Ulster.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
David  and  Sarah  (Smith)  Annan  of  Peterborough. 
Mr.  Annan  was  born  near  Cupar,  Fifeshire.  Scotland, 
in  1754.  came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  and  was  educated  for  the  ministry  at  Rutgers 
college.  N.  J  ,  under  the  auspices  of  his  eider  broth 
er,  the  Rev.  Robert  Annan,  and  became  the  minister 
of  the  town  in  1778  Mrs.  Annan  was  a  daughter 
of  John  and  Mary  (Harkness)  Smith,  the  former,  with 
his  father  (Robert),  and  brother  (William),  early  set- 


tlers of  the  town,  were  of  the  Scotch-Irish  immi- 
gration of  1736  to  Lunenburgh,  Mass.     His  grand- 
mother Holmes  was   Catharine,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Samuel  and  Janet  (McFarland)  Allison  of  London- 
derry, N.  H.,  only  son  of  Samuel  and   Cathai-ine 
(Steele)  Allison,  who  were  among  the  first  sixteen 
settlers  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  1719;   and  his 
great-grandmother  Holmes  was  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John  and  Janet  Moore,  who  came  from  comity 
Antrim,  Ireland,  to  Londonderry,  N.  H. ,  about  1734, 
when  she  was  three  years  of  age.     Their  sons,  Rob- 
ert of  Derry,  and  Daniel  of  Bedford,  born  in  this 
country,  were  colonels  of  the  New  Hampshire  militia 
in  the  revolutionary  war.     When  Nathaniel  Holmes 
was  nearly  seven  years  of  age  his  parents  removed 
to  Springfield,  Vt.,  where  his  father  built  a  machine 
shop  and  cotton  factory,  but  in  1838  (soon  after  the 
death  of  the  mother),  returned  to  his  farm  in  Peter- 
borough.    He  studied  Latin  for  a  time  at  Chestei- 
academy  in  Vermont,  and  English  at  the  academy 
in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  and  was  sent  to  Phillips 
academy  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in 
1831,  entered  Harvard  college 
in  1833,  and  was  graduated  ui 
the  class  of  1837.     During  the 
next   year  he  was  a  private 
tutor   in  the  family  of  John 
N.  Steele,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland,  where  he  began 
the   study  of   law,   and  con 
tinned  the  same  for  another 
year  in  the  law  school  of  Har 
vard  university;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Boston  in  1839. 
and  then  began  practice  in  the 
city    of    St.  Louis,   Mo,      In 
1846  he  was  appointed  circuit 
attorney  for  the  city  and  county 
of  St.  Louis;  in  1853-54  was 
counselor  of  the  board  of  St. 
Louis  public  schools;  in  1863  counselor  of  the  North 
Missouri  railroad  company,  and  in  1865  became  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.     From 
1868  till  1873  he  held  the  Royall  professorship  of 
law  in  Harvard  university,  and  then   resumed  the 
practice  of  law  at  St.  Louis.     Upon  retiring  from 
business  in  1883,  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  now  (1893)  resides     In  1856  he  took  part  in  or- 
ganizing the  Academy  of  science  of  St.  Louis,  was 
for  some  twenty  two  years  its  corresponding  secre- 
tary, and  assisted  in  editing  its  "  Transactions,"  to 
which  he  contributed  some  scientific  papers.     He 
was  elected  a  "  correspondent "  of  the  "  K.  K.  Geo- 
logischen  Reichsanstalt  "  of  Vienna,  in  1857;   a  Fel- 
low of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences 
in  1870;   a  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy 
of  science  of  New  Orleans  in  1875,  and  of  the  Nu- 
mismatic and  Antiquarian  society  of  Philadelphia 
in  1881 ;  and  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Bacon 
society,  London.     He  received  the  degree  of  A.j\I. 
from   Harvard  college   in  1859.     His  judicial    de- 
cisions are  contained  in  volumes  XXXVI.  to  XLII. 
of  the  "Missouri  Reports."    In  1866  he  jjublished 
in  Boston,   "The  Authorship  of  Shakespeare,"  in 
which,  like  Ignatius  Donnellj'  in  his  famous  '  Cryp 
togram,"  twenty  years  later,  he  endeavored  to  prove 
that  Francis  Bacon  was  the  real  author  of  the  Shake- 
spearian dramas,  of  which  a  third  edition  with  an 
appendix  was  issued  in  1875,  and  a  last  edition  in 
two  volumes,  with  a  supplement,  in  1886,   and  in 
1888  a  work  entitled  "Realistic  Idealism  in  Philos- 
ophy Itself,"  in  two  volumes  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co  ,  Boston).     In  1889  (Oct    30th),  he  delivered 
tlie  Historical  address  at  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  up- 
on the  occasion  of  the  150th   anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  the  town     ("Proceedings"  printed 
m  1890.) 
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PIERCE,  Benjamin,  revolutionary  soldier,  fa- 
ther of  Franklin  Pierce,  fourteenth  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  Dec. 
25,  17.57.  He  was  descended  from  ancestors  who 
settled  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1623.  He  was  the 
seventh  of  ten  children,  and  being  left  fatherless  at 
the  age  of  six  years,  he  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  pa- 
ternal uncle.  His  opportunities 
Idi-  education  were  few,  but  such 
us  they  were  he  took  every  ad- 
vnutage  of  them,  at  the  same  time 
devoting  himself  to  farm  labor. 
Immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  he  went  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  volunteered  and  was  en- 
rolled as  a  regular  soldier.  He 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill ;  continued  to  serve  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston  until  the 
spring  of  1776 ;  remained  in  service 
under  Washington,  and  in  1777 
was  at  Saratoga,  where  he  obtained 
the  commission  of  ensign  on  ac- 
count of  an  acl'of  valor  in  saving 
the  flag  of  his  company  when 
it  was  in  danger  of  being  captured.  He  remained  in 
the  service  through  the  war,  reaching  the  rank  of 
captain.  In  the  fall  of  1783,  when  the  American 
troops  entered  New  York,  he  commanded  a  detach- 
ment. After  the  war  he  entered  the  service  of  a 
large  landholder  in  New  England,  and  was  soon 
able  to  purchase  a  considerable  tract  of  land  for  him- 
self in  Hillsborough,  N.  H.,  which  he  cleared,  and 
■  on  which  he  built  a  rude  house.  In  the  autumn  of 
1786  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire  appointed 
him  brigade-major  of  his  district.  The  following 
year  he  married,  but  lost  his  wife  in  1788.  In  1789 
he  married  again,  his  second  wife  being  the  mother 
of  President  Pierce.  He  was  now  elected  to  a  seat 
in  the  New  Hampshire  legislature,  and  in  1803  to 
the  council  of  his  state,  a  position  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  1809,  when  he  was  appointed 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Hillsborough.  He  continued 
to  be  sheriff  until  1813,  when  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council.  In  1818  he  was  again  sheriff, 
and  in  1827  and  1829  was  elected  governor  of  New 
Hampshire.  In  1832  he  held  his  last  public  office, 
being  a  democratic  presidential  elector.     He  was  en- 

faged  in  public  service  almost  continually  for  fifty- 
ve  years.  He  died  Apr.  1,  1839. 
BICE,  Edvirin  Wilbur,  D.D.,  editor  and  bib- 
lical scholar,  was  born  in  Kingsborough,  N.  Y.,  July 
24,  1831,  and  was  graduated  from  Union  college, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1854.  He  studied  theology 
in  Union  theological  seminary.  New  York  city, 
1855-57,  and  became  missionary  of  the  American 
Sunday-school  union  in  1859,  superintendent  of 
missions  in  1864,  assistant  secretary  of  missions  in 
1871,  and  editor  of  the  periodicals  and  publications 
of  the  institution  in  1879.  He  has  published  the 
"  Scholar's  Handbook  on  the  International  Lessons" 
(1874);  "Pictorial  Commentary  on  Mark"  (1881)- 
"?.ratthew"(1886);  "Luke"(1889);  "Stories  of  Great 
Painters;  or,  Religion  in  Art"  (1887);  "Historical 
Sketch  of  Sunday-Schools"  (1886),  and  prepared  the 
geographical  and  topographical  articles  for  Schaff's 
"Bible  Dictionary."  In  1884  he  received  the  degree 
of  DD.  from  Union  college. 

WARD,  Henry  Augustus,  pupil  of  Louis 
Agassiz,  \\'as  born  in  Kochaster,  N.  Y.,  March  9, 
ln34.  His  parents  were  both  from  New  England. 
He  was  educated  at  Middlebury  academy,  Wyoming 
county,  N.  Y.,  later  at  Williams  college,  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  and  at  the  Lawrence  scientific  school 
of  Harvard.     During  his  period  of  education,  which 


extended  over  some  ten  years,  he  did  manual  labor 
and  teaching,  by  which  he  supported  himsel  f .    While 
at  Cambridge  he  was  devoted  to  zoological  studies  to 
the  extent  that  he  gained  the  attention,  and  eventu- 
ally the  friendship,  of  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  and  for 
a  long  time  was  the  special  assistant  and  student  of 
this  celebrated    teacher.      Prof.   Ward's    relations 
with  this  college  began    simultaneously  with  the 
famous  museum  of  comparative  zoSlogy,  foimded 
by  Agassiz  at  this  time,  and  have  remained  of  the 
closest  nature  until  the  present  time,  more  of  its  ex- 
amples of  the  larger  forms  of  life  having  come 
through  him  than  through  any  other  one  source.     In 
1854  Prof.  Ward  went  to  Europe  with  a  friend,  and 
traveled  extensively  through  Egypt,  Nubia,  Arabia 
and  Palestine.     He  then  returned  to  Paris,  and  spent 
five  years  in  study  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  the  School  of  mines.    This  was  followed 
by  shorter  courses  of  instruction  at  Munich  in  Ba- 
varia, and  Freiberg  in  Saxony.     Prof.  Ward  now 
threw  aside  his  books,  and  for  a  year  traveled  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  along  the  whole  west  coast  of 
Africa  to  the  river  Niger,  which  he  ascended  over 
300  miles,  and  afterward  crossed  from  the  Canary 
Islands  to  the  West  Indies,   examining  the  latter, 
widely  before  he  returned  to  the  United  States. 
During  all  his  wanderings  he  studied  the  zoological 
and  geological  features  of  the 
countries   through  which    he 
passed,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  made  a  vast  collection  of 
minerals,  geological  specimens 
and  fossils.     Upon  returning 
to  America  he  was  appointed 
professor    of    natural    science 
at  the   Rochester    university, 
which  position  he  held  until 
1865,  when  he  resigned,  and 
for  four  years  acted  as  a  min- 
ing expert  and  superintendent 
of    gold    mines    in    Nevada, 
Montana  and  South  Carolina. 
In   1871   Prof.  Ward  went  to 
San  Domingo  as  naturalist  of 
the  United  States  commission. 
His  cabinet  of  mineralogy  and 
geology,  made  for  the  Roches- 
ter university,  requires  four- 
teen large  rooms  to  display  its  extent  and  beau- 
ties, and  has  been  pronounced  a  marvel  of  scientific 
research,  study  and  labor.     So  much  interest  was 
felt  in  this  collection,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that 
Prof.  Ward  became  a  collector  of  objects  of  natural 
history  for  the  purpose  of  forming  museums,  and 
established  a  number  of  such ,  costing  many  thousands 
of  dollars  each,  for  Yale  college,  Allegheny  college, 
Cornell  university,  Syracuse  university,  Vanderbilt 
university,  and  others,  altogether  comprising  more 
than  100  universities  and  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States.     Prof.  Ward's  supplies  for  the  Mu- 
seum of  comparative  zoology  at  Cambridge  alone 
cost  as  much  as  $70,000,  and  those  for  the  Nation- 
al museum  at  Washington,   |25,000.     This  occu- 
pation he  carries  on  through  an  extensive  corps  of 
assistants  at  home,  and  by  personally  trained  collec- 
tors whom  he  sends  to  all  parts  of  the  world  for 
materials.     These  collections  of  different  sizes  are 
known  as  "Ward  cabinets."    One  of  them  has  been 
presented  to  the  University  of  Virginia  by  Lewis 
Brooks,  of  Rochester.     It  is  valued  at  $100,000,  and 
forms  the  Lewis  Brooks  museum  of  that  institution. 
In  it  each  case  is  made  to  represent  a  distinct  geo- 
logical period.     Prof.   Ward's  remarkable  restora- 
tions or  fac-similes  of  animals  range  in  size  from 
a  shell  to  an  ichthyosaurus  and  a  mastodon,  and 
are  remarkable  in  the  minuteness  of  their  detail  and 
exactness. 
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OTTENDOKFEB,  Oswald,  journalist,  was 
born  at  Zwittau,  a  small  Moravian  town  near  the 
Bohemian  frontier,  Feb.  26,  1826.  His  father  was  a 
factory  owner,  and  Oswald  the  youngest  of  six  chil- 
dren. "While  still  young,  his  parents  moved  to  Gali- 
cia,  and  he  was  sent  to  live  with  a  married  sister  at 
Brunn.  There  he  studied  at  the 
gymnasium,  leaving  at  the  age 
of  twenty  to  go  to  the  University 
of  Vienna,  where  he  matriculat- 
ed in  the  faculty  of  jurispru- 
dence. Thence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  at  Prague 
to  learn  the  Czech  language  and 
law.  In  1848  he  returned  to  Vi- 
enna with  the  design  of  finishing 
his  course  at  Padua,  which  at 
that  time  belonged  to  Austria. 
But  the  revolutwn  was  just  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out,  had 
broken  out,  in  fact,  in  Paris, 
where  Louis  Philippe  had  fallen 
in  February,  and  young  Otten- 
dorfer  became  a  prominent  lead- 
er of  the  revolutionists.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  war  he  volunteered  against 
Denmark.  He  had  had  only  a  brief  campaign, 
however,  when  he  returned  to  Vienna,  where  the 
people  had  control,  and  was  made  lieutenant  in 
the  mobile  guard,  most  of  the  members  of  his  bat- 
talion being  connected  with  the  press.  In  October 
the  revolutionists  were  beaten,  and,  while  many 
were  shot,  killed  during  the  storming  of  the  city,  or 
imprisoned,  young  Ottendorfer  was  fortunate  enough 
to  escape.  After  being  concealed  by  a  friendly 
porter  In  a  bookstore  until  the  excitement  of  the  next 
few  days  had  passed  over,  he  fled  to  the  Bohemian 
frontier,  and  thence  to  Saxony.  The  following  year 
found  him  in  Prague,  mixed  up  with  the  students  in 
the  struggle  between  the  imperial  armies  and  the 
Hungarians  and  Bohemians.  I-Iere,  when  his  com- 
panions were  forced  to  flee  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
he  was  again  protected,  and  finally  escaped  in  wo- 
men's clothes.  He  was  at  Baden  during  the  revolu- 
tion there,  escaping  to  Switzerland,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  months.  He  now  determined  to 
return  to  Vienna  and  give  himself  up  to  the  govern- 
ment, believing  that  he  would  be  let  off  with  a  sen- 
tence of  brief  imprisonment.  He  accordingly  re- 
turned, but,  learning  through  a  friend  that  he  would 
undoubtedly  lose  his  life  if  he  remained,  he  left  the 
city,  and  soon  afterward  started  for  New  York.  He 
knew  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  several  Slav  languages, 
and  French,  but  no  English,  and  for  two  or  three 
months  after  his  arrival  in  America  was  unable  to 
obtain  more  than  a  bare  livelihood.  At  length  he 
was  offered  a  subordinate  place  in  the  counting  room 
of  the  "  Staats  Zeitung,"  owned  by  Jacob  Uhl.  The 
latter  died  in  1853,  when  the  entire  management  of 
the  paper  devolved  upon  his  widow,  a  woman  pos- 
sessing remarkable  tact  and  ability.  The  paper  con- 
tinued to  prosper,  and  Mr.  Ottendorfer  found  his 
position  improved,  until  in  1859,  Mrs.  Uhl  married 
Mr.  Ottendorfer,  aud  her  husband  from  this  time 
forward  became  practically  the  proprietor  and  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  "Staats  Zeitung."  In  1859,  the 
year  of  his  marriage,  Mr.  Ottendorfer  visited  Eu- 
rope, traveling  through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
but  avoiding  Austria,  although  he  had  the  assurance 
of  permission  to  go  there  if  he  desired.  In  1865  he 
again  went  to  Europe  and  asked  for  this  pei'mission, 
but  it  was  denied  him.  In  1869,  however,  he  did 
visit  Austria,  and  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  war 
of  1866  and  Koeniggratz  had  done  Austria  a  great 
deal  of  good,  in  that  it  accomplished  for  that  coun- 
try what  Sedan  and  the  war  of  1870  did  for  France. 


In  New  York  Mr.  Ottendorfer  has  achieved  the  rep- 
utation of  being  a  generous  employer  and  a  public- 
spirited  citizen.  He  has  always  taken  a  deep  inter- 
est in  politics,  being  highly  respected  by  the  leaders 
of  his  party;  was  on  one  occasion  named  as  candi- 
date for  the  mayoralty,  and  has  been  several  times  a 
democratic  presidential  elector.  In  1890  it  was 
rumored  that  Mr.  Ottendorfer  had  disposed  of  the 
"  Staats  Zeitung  "  for  the  large  sum  of  $4,000,000, 
but  the  rumor  was  denied  by  Mr.  Ottendorfer  him- 
self, who  had  merely  made  a  change  in  the  business 
management  of  the  paper,  rendered  necessary  by  his 
advancing  yeai'S  and  the  condition  of  his  health. 
He  had,  in  fact,  in  combination  with  the  members 
of  his  family  owning  the  500  shares  comprising  the 
stock  of  the  "  Staats  Zeitung, "  disposed  of  fifty  of 
these  shares  pro  rata,  which  were  given  to  Herman 
Ridder,  a  business  man  of  experience  and  courage, 
but  the  editorial  department  to  remain  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  Ottendorfer,  and  no  further  change 
being  contemplated. 

JOHNSTON,  John,  banker,  was  born  on  the 
farm  of  Overtown  of  Auchnagatt,  Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland.  He  received  his  preparatory  education  at 
the  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  entered  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  having 
gained  one  of  the  university  scholarships  open  to 
competition  by  all  comers.  He  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1855,  and  the  following  year 
came  to  America  to  accept  a  position  in  the  "Wiscon- 
sin marine  and  fire  insurance  company  bank  of  Mil- 
waukee, "Wis.  This  bank  was  established  and  owned 
by  George  Smith,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  at  a  time 
when  the  territory  of  "Wisconsin  contained  a  scat- 
tered population  of  not  over  30,000,  and  this  was  the 
only  bank.  It  issued  certificates  payable  in  coin  to 
bearer,  and  these  passed  current  throughout  the 
entire  Northwest.  At  one  time  its  issue  exceeded 
$1,500,000.  These  were  all  redeemed,  and  for  over 
fifty  years  the  bank  stood  a  synonym  of  solidity. 
Alexander  Mitchell,  who  was  an  uncle  of  Mr.  John- 
ston, had  become  the  sole  owner  of  the  bank,  and  on 
his  death  in  April,  1887,  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Johnston 
one-third  of  its  capital  stock  as  a  token  of  his  ability 
and  fidelity.  He  has  always  taken  an  active  interest 
in  public  afEairs,  educational,  commercial,  political, 
charitable  and  athletic.  He  has 
served  twice  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  aldermen,  and  twice  as 
president  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. He  served  three  terms  as 
president  of  the  Milwaukee  St. 
Andrew's  society,  and  three 
times  president  of  the  Milwaukee 
rifle  club,  and  twice  president  of 
the  Grand  national  curling  club 
of  America.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
Milwaukee  college,  and  regent-at- 
large  of  the  University  of  "V\Ms- 
consin,  which  institution  confer- 
red on  him  the  degree  of  M  A. 
He  is  one  of  the  three  commis- 
sioners of  public  debt  of  the  city 
of  Milwaukee;  treasurer  of  the 
Milwaukee  cement  company, 
and  president  of  the  State  His- 
torical society  of  "Wisconsin. 
He  has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  charities 
of  the  city  of  his  adoption,  and  has  recently  present- 
ed its  emergency  hospital  with  a  valuable  site.  In 
1878  he  distinguished  himself  by  winning  high 
honors  in  long-range  rifle  shooting  at  "Wimbledon, 
Eng.  During  the  currency  controversy  100,000 
copies  of  a  speech  of  his  delivered  before  the  work- 
ingraeu  of  Bayview,  were  distributed  by  the  honest- 
money  league  of  the  Northwest.  He  has  been  prom- 
inent in  the  afEairs  of  both  city  and  state. 
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WELSH,  John,  merchaut  and  minister  to  Eng- 
land, was  born  in  Pliiladelphia  Nov.  9,  1805.  His 
ancestors  were  among  tlie  early  Swedish  and  Eng- 
lish settlers  in  America.  His  father,  John  Welsh,  re- 
moved from  the  state  of  Delaware  to  Philadelphia  iu 
1786,  and  soon  became  a  prominent  merchant  in  that 
city.  He  trained  his  three  sons,  Samuel,  William, 
and  John,  to  mercantile  life,  and  gradually  surren- 
dered to  them  his  business. 
John  was  the  youngest,  re- 
ceived a  good  preparatory  ed- 
ucation, including  a  classical 
course,  but  began  the  mercan- 
tile business,  in  which  he  was 
remarkably  successful,  at  a 
very  early  age.  He  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  brothei's, 
Samuel  and  William,  and  for 
more  than  half  a  century  the 
firm  of  S.  &  W.  Welsh,  and 
later  S.  &  J.  Welsh,  was  among 
the  leading  commission  houses 
in  Philadelphia,  and  familiar- 
ly known  all  over  the  coun- 
try. In  addition  to  the  cares 
Q  "in.  ■  /■•  of    his    large    business,    Mr. 

iXtrA      M^„Jyi^  Welsh    became  interested  in 

itable  institutions  of  his  native 
city.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life 
he  was  an  influential  leader  in  all  the  great  move- 
ments having  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  the 
public  good  of  his  community.  He  was  a  vestry- 
man in  St.  Peter's  Protestant  Episcopal  church  forty- 
two  years,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  fund  of  that  de- 
nomination for  the  support  of  the  episcopate.  Tak- 
ing a  very  active  interest  in  founding  the  Episcopal 
hospital,  he  made  liimself  responsible  for  the  entire 
building  fund  amounting  to  $331,000,  of  which  lie 
personally  contributed  $41,000.  He  was  one  of  tlie 
founders  and  became  president  of  an  association 
which  raised  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  merchants  wlio 
met  with  reverses  in  business.  In  1864  Mr.  Welsh 
was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  great 
sanitary  fair  held  in  Logan  Square,  Philadelphia, 
which  raised  $1,500,000  in  money  and  supplies  for 
the  promotion  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  the  Federal  army.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  finances  of  the 
Centennial  exhibition,  which  position  he  held  from 
the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  hoard  by  act  of  con- 
gress in  1873,  until  the  adjustment  of  all  the  accounts 
iu  1877.  He  comprehended  its  importance  and  pos- 
sessed the  insight  to  appreciate  its  moral  and  material 
significance.  After  the  exhibition  closed,  the  board 
of  directors,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  voted  him 
a  gold  medal,  and  a  niunber  of  prominent  persons 
presented  him  $50,000  as  "  a  perpetual  commemora- 
tion of  tlie  sincere  gratitude  of  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia;" with  this  fund  he  founded  a  chair  of  his- 
tory and  English  literature  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  On  Oct.  30,  1877,  Pre.sident  Hayes 
i.Mpointed  Mr.  Welsh  minister  to  England,  which  he 
held  until  his  resignation.  Aiig.  31,  1879.  During 
his  residence  in  London,  he  won  the  highest  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  public  men  of  England,  and  did 
good  service  to  his  country.  Being  a  philanthropist 
by  nature,  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  re- 
lease of  a  number  of  Fenian  prisoners.  As  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States,  he  paid  to  the  Brit- 
ish government  $5,500,000  awarded  by  the  Halifax 
fish  commission.  Upon  his  retarn  home,  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  during  that  period  contributed  $30,000  to 
its  endowment  fund.  He  also  gave  $10,000  to  the 
Philadelphia  academy  of  natural'  sciences.     He  was 


made  knight-commander  of  the  order  of  St.  Olaf  by 
the  king  of  Sweden,  and  commander  of  the  order  of 
the  Rising  Sun  by  the  emperor  of  Japan,  and  grand 
officer  of  the  order  of  Nizan  Iftakan  by  the  bey  of 
Tunis.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1878,  and 
by  Washington  and  Lee  university  in  1880.  Mr. 
Welsh's  entire  life  was  devoted  to  noble  purposes. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia  Apr.  19,  1886. 

WELSH,  Herbert,  secretary  of  the  Indian 
Rights  association,  son  of  John  Welsh,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  Dec.  4,  1851.  After  receiving  a 
thorough  preliminary  training,  he  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  1871.  He  then  spent  two  years  in 
Paris  studying  art,  during  a  brief  part  of  that  time 
under  L.  Bonnat.  Soon  after  his  return  home,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  interest  of  mimicipal  re- 
form and  to  philanthropic  enterprises.  The  Indian 
Rights  association,  of  which  he  is  secretary,  grew 
out  of  a  visit  made  by  Mr.  Welsh  and  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Pancoast  to  the  missionary  jurisdiction  of  Bishop 
Hare  of  the  Episcopal  church,  among  the  Sioux  In- 
dians, embracing  what  is  now  North  and  South 
Dakota,  and  it  was  organized  by  a  few  gentlemen  in 
December,  1882,  at  the  residence  of  John  Welsh 
in  Philadelphia.  The  observations  made  by  these 
two  young  men  deeply  imisressed  them  with  the 
belief  in  the  pi'acticability  of  effecting  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indians  by  a  just,  wise,  and  consistent 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  by  the 
further  development  and  extension  of  those  mission- 
ary efforts  on  the  part  of  various  religious  bodies 
which  they  then  saw  in  actual  operation  among  the 
Sioux,  It  was  apparent  that  public  enlightenment, 
by  judicious  and  persistent  agitation,  followed  by 
reform  measures  in  congress  and  by  the  executive 
were  needed.  The  Indian  Rights  association  set  out 
to  create,  maintain,  and  to  direct  into  proper  chan- 
nels an  aroused  public  sentiment.  It  was  organized 
upon  a  non-sectarian,  non-partisan  basis,  and  under- 
took to  promote  the  just  treatment  of  the  Indians, 
to  secure  their  education  and  their  settlement  upon 
individual  holdings  of  land,  and  to  secure  for  them 
ultimate  citizenship.  To  this  end  officers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  association  made  constant  personal 
investigations  upon  the  various  Indian  reservations 
of  the  West,  and  have  scattered  the  information  thus 
obtained  broadcast  over  the  country  through  the 
generous  co-operation  of  the  religious  and  secular 
press,  and  by  publications  and  public  addresses. 
The  general  consideration  and  respect  which  the 
association  has  won  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
caution  and  courage  of  its  utterances.  It  has  main- 
tained its  positions  because  it  has  verified  facts  be- 
fore speaking,  and  it  has  never  hesitaled  to  condemn 
wrongdoing  or-unsound  policy  for  political  or  per- 
sonal reasons.  To  the  efforts  of  the  association  is 
due  the  passage  of  the  Dawes'  land  in  severalty  bill, 
whereby  the  way  to  individual  tenure  of  land  and 
of  citizenship  was  opened  to  the  Indian,  and  also 
the  extension  of  the  civil  service  reform  rules  to  the 
Indian  service.  Many  schemes  to  defraud  Indians 
have  been  exposed  and  defeated,  and  appropriations 
for  their  education  have  been  largely  increased;  but 
perhaps  its  most  beneficial  woi'k  has  been  in  the 
steady  improvement  of  public  sentiment  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  Indians  should  be  treated  by  the 
government,  and  its  exposure  of  the  spoils  system, 
under  which  the  Indian  service  has  too  frequently 
been  made  the  prey  of  dishonesty  and  inefficiency. 
The  home  office  of  the  Indian  Rights  association  is 
in  Philadelphia,  where  its  executive  committee  re- 
sides. None  of  its  offlcei's  receive  salaries.  The  as- 
sociation derives  its  strength  from  its  friends  all  over 
the  land.  Its  support  comes  from  the  douatious  from 
these  friends. 
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McCIiTJRG,  James,  physician,  was  born  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  in  1747.  He  was  a  fellow-student 
•with  Thomas  Jefferson  at  William  and  Mary  college, 
™i, —  T,,.  „.„„  ^laduated  in  1763.  Then  he  went  to 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  in  1770 
took  the  degree  of  M.D.  After  two 
years'  study  in  Paris  and  London 
he  returned  to  America,  settled  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  and  rose  to  the 
head  of  his  profession.  His  "Essay 
on  the  Human  Bile, "  first  published 
in  London,  Eng.,  was  so  highly  es- 
teemed as  to  be  translated  into  all 
the  languages  of  Europe.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  papers  on  "  Rea- 
,  soniug  in  Medicine  "  in  the  Phila- 
delphia "Journal  of  the  Medical 
Physical  Sciences."  About  1783 
he  removed  from  Williamsburg  to 
Richmond,  Va.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive council  of  Virginia,  and  when 
Patrick  Henry  declined  to  serve 
in  the  convention  to  frame  the  U.  S.  constitution. 
Dr.  McClurg  was  elected  in  his  place.  He  served  in 
the  convention,  but  was  not  present  when  the  final 
vote  on  the  constitution  was  taken,  being  compelled 
by  private  affairs  to  be  absent,  and  therefore  did  not 
sign  the  instrument.  He  had  some  facility  as  a 
writer  of  vers  de  societe.  Dr.  McClurg  was  killed  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  by  his  horses' running  away,  July 
9,  1835. 

HASSIiEB,  Ferdinand  Rudolph,  scientist, 
and  first  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey, 
was  born  at  Aarau,  Switzerland,  Oct.  6,  1770.  He 
received  a  scientific  education  in  Europe,  and  earlj"- 
attained  a  high  reputation  for  mathematical  ability. 
He  took  part  in  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  his  na- 
tive country,  and  then  removing  to  the  United  States 
was  brought  into  notice  by  his  friend,  Albert  Galla- 
tin, and  became  acting  professor  of  mathematics  at 
the  U.  S.  military  academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  in 
1807.  The  U.  S.  coast  survey  had  its  beginning 
during  that  year.  President  Jefferson  having  recom- 
mended, and  congress  Uaviug  passed,  an  act  author- 
izing a  survey  of  the  coasts  of 
the  country.  The  secretary  of 
the  treasury  (Mr.  Gallatin)  at 
once  invited  plans  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  work.  That  of 
Prof.  Hassler  was  accepted,  and 
he  was  sent  to  Europe  to  procure 
the  instruments  necessary  for  the 
undertaking,  there  being  at  that 
time  in  the  United  States  neither 
the  workshops  to  make  those 
which  were  wanted,  nor  men 
trained  to  their  use.  Prof.  Hass- 
ler began  his  operations  with  a 
survey  of  the  harbor  of  New 
York  city  (1817),  but  before  he 
had  published  the  result  of  his 
first  year's  labor  the  whole  work 
was  suspended,  owing,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  to  the  political  exi- 
gencies of  the  times  at  home  and 
abroad,  congress  having  failed  to  provide  funds  for 
its  continuance.  The  survey  was  not  resumed,  in- 
deed, until  1833.  It  was  then  placed  once  more 
under  Prof.  Hassler's  charge,  but  under  the  admin- 
istrative direction  of  the  U.  S.  treasuiy  department, 
where  it  has  ever  since  remained.  He  contrived  to 
direct  the  work  until  his  deatli.  He  left  the  coast 
survey  well  advanced  between  Narragansett  bay  and 
Cape  Henlopen,  and  efficiently^  organized  in  all  its 
varied  details.  Previous  to  his  death,  but  in  the 
same  year,  a  board  of  civil,  naval  and  military  offi- 


cers was  convened  by  President  Tyler,  in  compliance 
with  an  act  of  congress,  to  submit  a  plan  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  survey.  This  board  adopted  the 
scientific  methods  proposed  by  Hassler  as  the  basis 
of  reorganization,  and  recommended  the  continuance 
of  the  survey  under  the  treasury  department,  and 
the  plan  then  submitted  forms  the  legal  basis  of  the 
present  organization.  Prof.  Hassler  was  superin- 
tendent, also,  of  the  U.  S.  bureau  of  weights  and 
measures  prior  to  his  final  connection  with  the  coast 
survey.  He  published  various  mathematical  text- 
books, "A  System  of  the  Universe,"  and  many  val- 
uable reports.  Of  his  work  with  and  for  the  coast 
survey,  competent  authority  has  said  .  "He  was 
well  fitted  for  it  by  his  previous  experience  in  Swit- 
zerland; by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  best  sci- 
entific methods  and  appliances  of  his  day;  by  a  far- 
sightedness which  led  him  to  make  his  work  conform 
rigorously  to  a  system  admitting  of  all  the  extension 
required  by  the  subsequently  increased  scope  of  the 
work,  and  by  the  indomitable  courage  with  which 
he  encountered  much  opposition,  born  of  ignorance, 
to  his  plans."  He  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov. 
30,  1843. 

LENOX,  James,   philanthropist,   was  born  in 
New  York  city  Aug.  19,  1800.    He  was  the  only  son 
of  Robert  Lenox,  a  wealthy  Scotch  merchant  of  New 
York,  who  died  in  1839,  and  from  whom  James  in- 
herited a  fortune  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  to- 
gether with  thirty  acres  of  land  lying  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  avenues.     He  was  graduated  from  Colum- 
bia college  in  1830,  subsequently  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  did  not  practice.     He 
entered  his  father's  counting-house  instead,  where!  he 
was  trained  in  all  the  details  of  business  life.     Upon 
the  death  of  his  father  he  retired  from  business,  and 
devoted  his  life  to  special  studies,  and  works  of  be- 
nevolence and  philanthropy.     He  went  to  Europe, 
and  while  there  began  the  collection  of  rare  books, 
manuscripts,  paintings,  statuary  and  works  of  art, 
a  labor  which  afterward  became  the  absorbing  pas- 
sion of  his  life.     To  a  scholarly  love  of  literature  he 
added  a  rare  taste  for  art,  and  spent  his  money  lav- 
ishly,  but  not  extravagantly.     He  became,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  owner  of  the  most  costly  and  ex- 
tensive  private  collection  of 
books  and  paintings  in  Amer- 
ica. In  1870  he  erected  a  large 
fire  -  proof    building    on    the 
crest  of  the  hill  on  Fifth  ave- 
nue, between  Seventieth  and 
Seventy-first  streets,  overlook- 
ing Central  Park,  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  half  a  million,  the  land 
being  valued  at  very  nearly 
the  same  amount.    The  build- 
ing is  three  stories  high  in  the 
centre  and  two  above  the  base- 
ment on  the  wings,  has  a  front- 
age of  300  feet,  a  depth  of  114 
feet,  with  walls  of  Lockport 
limestone,  stairs  of  stone  and 
shelves   of  iron.      There  are 

four  large  reading-rooms  and  ^        <    //(p-       / 

spacious  separate  galleries  for      Xa^~-v-v_*-^  cMJ.-'n-tr^C- 
paiutings  and  sculptures.  The 
collection  of  Bibles,  both  as 
to  number  and  rarity,  is  believed  to  be  unequaled, 
even  by  those  in  the  British  museum.     Among 
them  is  a  gem  secured  through  the  loosening  of 
Mr.  Lenox's  lavish  purse:  a  copy  of  the  celebrated 
Mazarin  Bible,  an  edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
discovered    in   the    library   of  Cardinal    Mazarin, 
who  flourished  1603-61.     It  was  from  this  Bible 
that  John  Gutenberg  printed  the  first  book  in  the 
production  of  which  cut  metal  type  were  used.  Car- 
dinal   Mazarin  undoubtedly  had  tastes  similar  to 
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those  of  Mr.  Lenox,  and  to  the  two  America  is  in- 
debted for  one  of  the  rarest  works  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Lenox  paid  $3,000  for  it,  and  cherished  it  as  the 
chief  ornament  of  his  library.  Mr.  Lenox's  collec- 
tion of  Americana,  incunabula  and  Shakespeariana  is 
greater  and  richer  than  those  of  any  other  American 
library,  and  in  many  respects  surpasses  the  great 
majority  of  the  private  libraries  of  Europe.  In  1870 
he  conveyed  the  whole  property,  library  building 
and  land,  to  the  city  of  New  York.  Since  his  death 
a  surviving  sister  has  made  an  additional  gift  of 
twenty-two  adjoining  building  lots  and  $100,000  for 
the  purchase  of  books.  Mr.  Lenox  was  also  pres- 
ident of  the  xVmerican  bible  society  1864-72,  and  a 
liberal  donor,  as  he  was  to  Princeton  college  and 
seminary,  and  to  many  churches  and  charities  con- 
nected with  the  Presbyte- 
rian church,  of  which,  like 
his  father,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. To  Mr.  Lenox  the  city 
of  New  York  is  also  indebt- 
ed for  one  of  its  noblest 
charities — the  Presbyterian 
hospital,  on  Seventieth 
street  and  Madison  avenue. 
The  idea  of  the  hospital 
was  purely  his  own  con- 
ception. He  matui-ed  the 
whole  plan  and  arrangement  before  he  communi- 
cated the  thought  to  others.  He  selected  those  whom 
he  wished  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  enterprise, 
and  addressing  a  note  to  each,  asked  if  they  would 
consent  to  become  directors  of  such  an  institution, 
and  to  signify  their  assent  by  meeting  him  at  a  given 
time  and  place  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  or- 
ganization. When  they  assembled  he  stated  bis 
plan,  deeded  the  necessary  ground,  valued  at  $200,- 
000,  and  added  the  sum  of  $100,000  in  money.  The 
organization  was  effected  and  the  buildings  erected. 
The  hospital  building  consists  of  three  separate 
structures — the  main  building,  the  west  pavilion  and 
the  east  pavilion.  The  place  was  opened  "for  the 
reception  and  relief  of  sick  and  diseased  persons  " 
Oct.  10,  1873.  In  addition  to  the  landand  $100,000 
previously  mentioned,  Mr.  Lenox  made  a  further 
gift  of  $300,000.  His  gifts  were  unostentatious,  but 
their  magnitude  made  it  inevitable  that  they  should 
be  known.  Many  needy  men  of  letters  were  the  re- 
cipients of  his  generosity,  dispensed  so  gracefully 
and  quietly  that  it  was  often  dittioult  to  trace  whence 
came  the  gift.  On  one  occasion  he  sent  $7,000  to  a 
lady  for  a  deserving  charity,  imposing  the  condition 
that  he  should  not  be  known  as  the  donor.  The 
lady's  imprudence  in  permitting  herself , to  reveal  his 
name  caused  her  serious  mortification  at  a  later  date, 
for  when  she  asked  his  aid  in  a  charity  in  which  she 
was  deeply  interested,  he  refused  peremptorily  to 
aid  her.  Mr.  Lenox  never  married.  An  affaire  dti 
cmur  in  early  life,  wherein  he  was  refused  by  a  most 
estimable  lady,  and  one  to  whom  he  was  deeply  at- 
tached, changed  the  tenor  of  his  whole  life.  Natu- 
rally reserved,  his  reserve  increased,  and  during  his 
latter  years  he  led  the  life  of  a  recluse,  never  appear- 
ing in  society,  and  refusing  himself  to  all  visitors 
save  members  of  his  family  and  his  most  intimate 
friends.  To  such  an  extreme  did  he  carry  his  life 
of  seclusion  that  he  declined  proffered  visits  from 
the  most  distinguished  men  from  the  Old  World 
and  the  New,  not  even  excepting  a  highly  gifted 
governor-general  of  Canada,  Lord  Dufferin.  An 
eminent  scholar,  desirous  of  consulting  certain  rare 
books,  was  permitted  tlic  use  of  a  private  room  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Lenox,  into  which  the  books  were 
brought,  a  few  at  a  time,  until  he  had  finished  his 
investigations  ;  but  during  the  whole  time,  which 
covered  a  period  of  several  weeks,  the  man  of  letters 
was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  library,  nor  did  he 
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get  into  the  presence  of  its  possessor.  Two  portraits 
of  Mr.  Lenox  were  painted,  one  by  Sir  Francis 
Grant,  in  1848,  and  one  by  G,  P.  A.  Healy,  three 
years  later,  both  of  which  hang  in  the  library.  A 
third,  painted  by  Daniel  Huntington  in  1874,  hangs 
in  the  Presbyterian  hospital.  It  was  his  expressed 
wish  that  no  details  of  his  life  should  be  given  for 
publication,  and  that  even  the  time  of  his  funeral 
should  not  be  announced.  He  died  in  New  York 
city  Feb.  17,  1880. 

BUTLER,  Andrew  Pickens,  U.  S.  senator, 
was  born  in  Edgefield  district,  S.  C,  Nov.  19,  1796. 
He  was  graduated  with  high  honors  from  South  Car- 
olina college  in  1817,  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1819.  In  1834  he 
served  in  the  state  legislature.  In 
1831,  during  the  nullification  trou- 
bles, he  commanded  a  cavalry 
regiment.  In  1833  he  was  appoint- 
ed judge  of  the  circuit  and  su- 
preme courts,  and  held  the  office 
until  1847.  In  that  year  he  was 
appointed  by  the  governor  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  senate 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Duffle,  and  remained  in  the  sen- 
ate for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  debates 
on  slavery,  and  defended  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law  most  vigorously. 
Charles  Sumner's  famous  speech 
on  "The  Crime  Against  ICansas" 
called  forth  a  reply  by  Senator 
Butler,  which  Mr.  Sumner  an- 
swered in  contemptuous  language.  Judge  Butler 
was  a  relative  of  Preston  S.  Brooks,  the  other  South 
Carolina  senator,  and  the  latter  defended  Judge  But- 
ler by  assaulting  Mr.  Sumner  May  22, 1856.  Judge 
Butler  died  at  his  home  May  25,  1857.  He  was 
distinguished  for  gifts  of  oratory,  ability  as  a  poll- 
ticianj  and  for  a  decided  vein  of  humor. 

KEMBliE,  Frances  Anne,  actress  and  author, 
was  born  in  London,  Eng.,  in  1811.  She  belonged 
to  the  most  illustrious  family  in  the  dramatic  pro- 
fession, and  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  Kemble, 
and  niece  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Siddons.  She 
made  her  first  appearance  on  tlie  stage  in  1829,  play- 
ing Juliet  to  her  father's  Romeo.  In  1832,  with  her 
father,  she  came  to  New  York,  and  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful career  in  this  country.  Sheiidan  Knowles 
wrote  his  great  play  of  the  "  Hunchback  "  for  Miss 
Kemble.  She  married  Pierce 
Butler  of  Philadelphia,  in  1834, 
and  left  the  stage.  Her  "Jour- 
nal," published  in  1835,  gives  a 
very  lively  account  of  her  life 
at  the  South;  and  in  it  she  gives 
free  expression  to  her  detesta- 
tion of  slavery.  Part  of  the 
time  she  lived  at  Lenox, 
Mass.,  and  after  her  divorce 
from  Mr.  Butler  in  1849,  she 
returned  and  resided  there  for 
some  time.  Her  profession  was 
always  distastefnl  to  her,  and 
she  resumed  it  later  with  reluc- 
tance, and  only  from  necessity, 
but  pursued  it,  as  .she  did  every- 
thing she  undertook,  with  a  sin- 
cerity which  seemed  at  variance 
with  her  expressed  opinion  that 
it  was  a  business  unworthy  of  woman.  She  found 
a  more  congenial  field  for  her  talents  later  in  life,  in 
giving  her  remarkable  Shakespearean  readings 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
She  has  been  a  prolific  writer  both  in  prose  and 
verse.     Her  style  is  clear  and  forcible,  and  every 
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page  is  lightened  by  her  keen  sense  of  tlie  humorous. 
Her  "Records  of  a  Girlhood,"  and  "Records  of 
Later  Life,"  are  full  of  fresh  and  interesting  matter 
regarding  her  own  career,  and  filled  with  anecdote 
and  reminiscence  of  the  many  notable  persons  who 
made  up  the  circle  of  her  friends  both  here  and  at 
home.  She  was  very  frank  and  outspoken,  and  had 
an  almost  manly  love  of  independence.  Her  per- 
sonality was  intensely  honest  and  earnest.  Miss 
Sedgwick  once  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  a 
lie  before  her  with  comfort.  She  had  a  keen,  healthy 
enjoyment  of  life,  its  pleasures,  and  its  comforts, 
and  her  friendships  were  strong  and  enduring 
through  all  the  trials  and  bitternesses  of  her  life.  A 
less  buoyant  nature  than  hers  would  have  sunk 
under,  or  been  embittered  by  them.  She  considered 
good  nonsense,  well  talked,  only  less  admirable  than 
good  sense  well  delivered.  She  was  sometimes  car- 
ried to  extremes  of  intensity  and  antagonism  by  her 
devotion  to  what  she  considered  her  duty.  She  died 
in  London  Jan.  16,  1893. 

ROOSEVELT,  Robert  Barnwell,  statesman 
and  author,  was  born  in  New  York  city  Aug.  7, 
1829.  Having  received  a  liberal  education,  he  de- 
cided on  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  law,  and  on 
reaching  his  majority  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  New  York  bar.  A  taste  for  literature,  with  a 
vivid  imagination  and  clear  reasoaing  power,  made 
him  a  steady  and  popular  contributor  to  magazine 
literature.  An  enthusiastic  sportsman,  but  realizing 
the  vandalism  perpetrated  in  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  game,  he  devoted  his 
best  energies  to  the  organization 
of  clubs  that  would  aid  in  the 
preservation  of  game,  a  matter  in 
which  his  labors  were  crowned 
with  success  in  1867.  In  this  year 
he  founded  the  New  York  state 
fishery  commission  and  naturally 
became  one  of  the  state  commis- 
sioners. Mr.  Roosevelt  only  ceased 
his  labor  in  this  direction  when, 
in  1888,  he  was  appointed  U.  S. 
minister  to  the  Netherlands,  at 
which  time  he  gave,in  an  extended 
report,  an  elaborate  review  of  his 
twenty -one  years  of  service.  For 
several  years  he  was  president  of 
the  Fish  culture  association,  and  of 
the  Association  for  the  protection 

of -game,  and  president  of  the  In- 

ternational  association  for  the 
protection  of  game.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  interest  exercised  by  him  in  this  de- 
partment of  his  general  work,  he  published:  "  The 
Game  Fish  of  North  America"  (1860);  "The 
Game  Birds  of  the  North"  (1866);  and  "Supe- 
rior Fishing"  (1866).  During  the  civil  war  Jlr. 
Roosevelt  was  an  active  worker  for  the  democ- 
acy.  The  exigencies  of  the  times  caused  the  forma- 
tion of  various  clubs  and  societies,  among  them  that 
of  the  "Allotment  commission"  and  the  "Loyal 
national  league,"  in  both  of  which  he  did  most  im- 
portant work.  In  politico-municipal  life  his  first 
active  experience  was  in  the  organization  of  the  Citi- 
zens' association,  resultant  on  the  disclosures  regard- 
ing the  Tweed  ring  administration  in  New  York 
city.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
"  Committee  of  seventy,"  and  first  vice-president  of 
the  Reform  club.  At  the  time  of  that  strange  up- 
heaval of  city  politics  and  management,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt became,  with  Charles  G.  Halpine,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  "Citizen,"  a  paper  devoted  to  the 
policy  of  the  Reform  club.  On  Mr.  Halpine's  death, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  took  the  entire  charge  of  the  paper, 
and  devoted  his  best  energies  to  carrying  out  the 
policy  which  resulted  in  the  downfall  of  the  Tweed 
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regime.  In  1870  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  elected  a  rep- 
resentative in  the  forty-second  congress,  receiving  the 
endorsement  and  support  of  both  wings  of  the  demo 
cratic  party  of  his  district.  His  course  in  congress  was 
independent  and  above  the  demands  of  party  leaders. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  an  active  workerinestablishing  paid 
fire  and  health  departments  in  New  York  city;  was  a 
commissioner  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge  ;oneof  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Lotos  club,  and  a  member  of  the  American 
association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  On  the 
formation  of  the  Holland  trust  cpmpanyby  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  Dutch  families  in  New  York,  he 
was  the  first  vice-president  and  afterward  its  presi- 
dent, holding  the  position  up  to  the  present  time 
(1893).  He  was  educated  for  the  bar  and  practiced 
as  a  lawyer  for  about  twenty  years  after  his  admis- 
sion, but  abandoned  his  practice  to  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  financial,  affairs  and  matters  of  political  or 
public  interest.  He  was  president  or  director  from 
time  to  time  in  several  railroad,  insurance  and  other 
financial  institutions,  and  was  offered  the  position 
of  sub-treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  the  city  of 
New  York  during  President  Cleveland's  tir»t  admin- 
istration, which  office  he  declined  on  account  of  the 
labor  and  responsibility  involved.  He  Mas  frequent- 
ly offered  other  important  public  positions.  His 
best-known  literary  works  are:  "  Five  Acres  Too 
Much, "a  clever  satire  on  amateur  farming,  suggested 
by  the  "Ten  Acres  Enough,"  published  by  Edmund 
Morris  in  1869,  and  "Progressive  Petticoats,"  pub- 
lished in  1871,  as  a  humorous  illustration  of  medical 
habits.  He  also  edited  "The  Political  Works  of 
Charles  G.  Halpine." 

MOULD,  Jacob  Wrey,  architect,  was  born  at 
Chiselhurst,  Kent,  Eng.,  Aug.  8,  1835.  He  was  un- 
usually well  equipped  for  his  professional  work, 
having,  after  his  graduation  from  King's  college, 
London,  and  the  usual  apprenticeship  in  an  archi- 
tect's office,  become  an  assistant  to  Owen  Jones  m 
preparing  his  illustrated  and  famous  work  on  the 
Alhambra,  and  having  also  spent  ten  years  in  Spain 
with  Mr.  Jones.  He  aided  the  latter  in  designing  the 
Moresque-Turkish  divan  in  Buckingham  palace,  and 
in  decorating  the  exposition  building  of  the  AVorld's 
fair  in  1851.  In  1853  Mr.  Mould  came  to  New  York 
for  the  special  purpose  of  designing  and  building 
All  Souls'  church.  The  Presbyterian  church  on 
the  north  side  of  Reservoir  square,  and  a  quaint  and 
picturesque  wooden  edifice, 
the  first  building  used  by  I  he 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
are  among  other  specimens  of 
his  work  in  New  York;  several 
churches  in  other  states,  uot- 
ably  a  very  handsome  one  in 
Detroit,  besides  many  country 
residences,  were  built  from  his 
designs.  In  1857  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  architect  of 
public  works,  and  it  was  in 
the  construction  of  the  terrace, 
the  bridges,  and  other  features 
of  Central  park  that  Mr.  Mould 
found  the  best  opportunity  ot 
displaying  his  talent.  In  1870 
he  was  appointed  architect  iu- 
chief  of  the  department  of 
New  York  parks,  and  it  was 
the  universal  testimony  that  he 

had  earned  the  promotion.  In  1^>T5  he  went  to 
Peru  as  the  architect-in-chief  of  the  public  woiks 
of  Lima,  returning  in  1882  to  resume  his  old  position 
in  the  park  department.  Among  the  last  designs  he 
made  was  one  for  a  temporary  tomb  of  Gen.  Grant. 
Besides  illustrating  the  second  volume  of  the  "Al- 
hambra," Mr.  Mould  contributed  to  Owen  Jones's 
"Grammar  of  Ornament."    He  illustrated  indepen- 
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dently  Gray's  "  Elegy,"  and  an  edition  of  the  "Book 
of  Common  Prayer, "  and  wrote  a  number  of  opera 
librettos.  He  was  a  musician  of  superior  order,  and 
a  tine  linguist.  He  died  in  New  York  city  June  14, 
1886,  and  was  buried  in  Greenwood  cemetery. 

EMERSON,  Ralph  Waldo,  poet  and'philoso- 
pher,  was  born  in  Boston,  ]\Iass.,  May  25,  1803,  the 
second   of  five  sons  of   Rev.  William  and   Susan 
(Haskins)  Emerson.     He  belonged  to  what  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  has  called  "the  Brahmin  caste  of 
New  England."    His  grandfather,  at  the  sixth  re- 
move.  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  of 
Mendon,     Mass.,     married     the 
granddaughter    of    Rev.    Peter 
Bulkeley,    one   of   the   founders 
of  Concord,  Mass.    Rev.  William 
Emerson's    father,    also    named 
William,  was  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church   at    Concord 
during  the  revolution,   and   the 
memorable   battle   on    Apr.   19, 
1775,   took  place  near  his  resi- 
dence. No  less  than  seven  clergy- 
men were  among  the  American 
ancestors  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, all  men  of  distinction  in  their 
profession,  and  it  was  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  hered- 
ity that  in  their  eminent  descend- 
ant were  blended  their  patience 
and  self-control,  moral  sensibil- 
ity,  love  of  truth  and  honesty, 
and  devoutness  of  life;  but  by  no  law  of  heredity 
did  he  inherit  a  power  of  imagination  and  a  phi- 
losophic insight  such  as  have  been  possessed  by  very 
few  minds  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.     He  has  been 
styled  "The  Columbus  of  modern  thought,"  and 
since  Lord  Bacon  no  English  or  American  thinker 
has  arisen  so  absolutely  original  as  Emerson.     How- 
ever, in  classing  him  as  both  poet  and  pliilosophei-, 
we  need  to  adopt  his  own  definition:  "While  the 
poet,"  he  says,  "  animates  Nature  with  his  thoughts, 
he  differs  from  the  philosopher  only  herein,  that  one 
proposes  beauty  as  his  main  end,  the  other,  truth. 
The  true  philosopher  and  the  true  poet  are  one;  and 
a  beauty  which  is  truth,  and  a  truth  which  is  beauty, 
is  the  aim  of  both."     Emerson  was  born  into  an  at- 
mosphere of  narrow  dogmatism  in  speculative  the- 
ology and  practical  materialism  in  actual  life,  but 
the  old  order  was  about  to  change;  new  forces  were 
working  in  New  England  life,  and  these  forces  came 
to  a  focus  and  found  expression  when,  in  the  same 
week  that  Emerson  was  born,  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning  entered  the  pulpit  of  the  Federal  street  church 
in  Boston  and  proclaimed  that  God  is  love,  and 
"His  tender  mercy  is  over  all  His  works."     Then 
began  a  storm  of  controversy,  by  which  the  old  creed 
was  shaken  to  its  foundation,  and  the  Congrega- 
tional  churches  of    New  England  were    divided. 
AVhen  tlie  storm  liad  partly  cleared  the  air,  there 
arose  a  new  creed  which — whether  true  or  false — 
liberated  men's  minds  from  the  shackles  of  Calvin- 
ism and  created,  in  addition  to  a  new  theology,  a 
new  philosophy  and  a  new.school  of  literatui'e.    I'his 
last  had  its  humble  beginning  in  the  year  following 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  birth,   when  his   father. 
Rev.  William  Emei-son,  pastor  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian church  of  Boston,  in  connection  with  William 
Tudor,  John  Quincy  Adams,  John  Thornton  Kirk- 
land,  Joseph  L.  Buckminster,  and  some  others  of  like 
ability,  formed  the  Anthology  club,  and  began  the 
publication  of  "The  Monthly  Anthology  and  Boston 
Review."    The  periodical  had  a  sickly  existence  of 
but  six  years,  but  it  marked  the  birth  of  a  distinctly 
American  school  of  letters  and  philosophy.    Hereto- 
fore American  readers  had  been  fed  from  Bj-itish 
sources,  and,  with   a  few  unimportant  exceptions, 


not  a  single  work  of  any  value  had  been  produced 
by  a  native  author.  The  magazine  died,  but  the 
club  survived,  and  five  years  later,  in  1815,  rein- 
forced by  Edward  Tyrrell  Channing,  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  and  a  few  other  young  men,  it  set  on  foot  the 
"North  American  Review,"  so  named  to  indicate  its 
distinctly  American  character,  which  has  lived  to  this 
day.  This  periodical  secured,  with  its  first  issue,  a 
recognition  for  American  prose,  and  two  years  later, 
by  its  publication  of  William  C.  Bryant's  "Thana- 
topsis,"  it  announced  the  birth  of  American  poetry. 
In  the  centre  of  this  conflict  between  the  new  and 
the  old,  both  in  theology  and  literature,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  grew  up,  and  if  we  fail  to  unravel  his  genius 
from  the  hidden  strands  of  his  ancestral  descent,  we 
can  with  ease  trace  its  subsequent  bent  to  the  liber- 
ating influences  that  surrounded  his  boyhood.  His 
father  died  only  a  year  after  the  "  Monthly  Anthol- 
ogy" expired,  and  the  oversight  of  the  lad's  education 
devolved  upon  his  mother,  a  woman,  it  is  said,  of 
great  patience  and  fortitude,  of  the  serenest  trust  in 
God,  of  a  discerning  spirit  and  the  most  courteous 
bearing.  By  her  he  was  sent  to  the  Boston  gram- 
mar school  when  eight  years  old,  and  four  years 
later  to  the  Boston  Latin  school.  At  fourteen  he  en- 
tered Harvard,  and  he  was  graduated  in  1821  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  Like  other  students  of  narrow 
means,  he  had,  while  in  college,  eked  out  his  sup- 
port by  teaching  school  during  vacation,  and  on 
leaving  Harvard  he  ttirned  naturally  to  it  as  the 
readiest  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  He  followed 
teaching  about  five  years,  meanwhile  studying  divin- 
ity under  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing,  after  which  he  passed 
one  year  at  the  Cambridge  divinity  school,  and  in 
1836  was  approved  as  a  preacher  of  the  Unitarian 
church.  Then  poor  health  obliged  him  to  spend 
some'  time  at  the  South,  but  returning  to  Boston  he 
was,  on  March  11,  1839,  ordained  as  colleague  to 
Henry  AVare,  Jr.,  an  eminent  man,  both  as  clergy- 
man and  author,  and  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  Sec- 
ond Unitarian  church  of  Boston.    Mr.  Ware  resigned 


in  about  a  year,leaving  to  Mr.  Emerson  the  sole  charge 
of  this  large  and  highly  intelligent  congregation. 
About  this  time  he  married  Ellen  Louisa  Tucker,  wlio 
died  in  1831.  In  the  foUowingyearhe  resigned  hispas- 
torate,and  went  to  Europe  to  repair  his  broken  health. 
He  there  met  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and  Thomas 
Carlyle,  with  the  last  of  whom  he  formed  a  friendship 
that  lasted  through  tjieir  lives,  and  is  recorded  in  the 
interesting  correspondence  which  has  been  published 
under  the  editorship  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  He  re- 
turned from  Europe  in  the  fall  of  1833,  and- in  Sep- 
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tember,  1835,  was  married  to  Lidian  Jackson,  sister 
of  the  eminent  scientist,  Charles  T.  Jackson,  who 
claimed  to  have  communicated  to  Prof.  S.  F.  B. 
Morse  his  first  idea  of  tlie  electric  telegraph.  Emer- 
son then  removed  his  residence  to  the  home  of  his 
ancestors  at  Concord,  Mass.,  where  he  soon  drew 
about  him  a  circle  of  coneenial  people— the  families 
of  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  ifathaniel  Hawthorne,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Channing,  together  with  the  eccentric 
Thoreau,  and  there  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  his  quiet  life  broken  only  by  periodical  lectur- 
ing tours,  and  by  two  further  visits  to  Europe,  the  his- 
toric village  becoming,  from  his  presence  in  it,  a  kind 
of  rustic  Weimar,  to  which  literary  pilgrims  resorted 
from  all  parts  of  America  and  Europe.  The  few  in- 
cidents which  are  enumerated  above  comprise  what 
is  most  noteworthy  in  the  outward  life  of  Emerson. 
His  inward  life  and  growth  —  what  may  be  termed 
his  spiritual  biography — can  only  be  read  in  his 
books.  Perhaps  no  author,  excepting  solely  Shake- 
speare, ever  put  so  little  of  himself  into  his  writings, 
and  yet  his  inner  life  and  character  are  so  distinctly 
portrayed  there,  that  to  any  one  in  sympathy  with 
his  "subtle  thought  and  high  imaginings,"  they  are 
as  clearly  discernible  as  would  be  his  bodily  pres- 
ence; but  so  evanescent,  so  elusive  is  tlie  portrait, 
that  it  cannot  be  conveyed  by  one  mind  to  another. 
It  must  be  sought  and  seen  by  each  one  for  himself. 
In  reading  his  books  it  is  well  to  take  them  up  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  produced,  beginning  with 
"Nature,"  which,  written  in  his  thirty-second  year, 
contains  the  germs  of  all  that  he  subsequently  wrote. 
His  other  books  are  merely  the  flowering  out  of  the 
seed  there  implanted,  but  aside  from  the  truth  that 
they  convey,  they  are  of  absorbing  interest  to  any 
one  who  would  watch  the  gradual  unfolding  of  his 
powers.  In  the  same  year  in  which  "  Nature"  ap- 
peared (1836),  Emerson  introduced  Carlyle  to  Amer- 
icans through  "Sartor  Resartus,"  advance  sheets 
of  which  he  had  edited,  and  in  1838  three  volumes  ■ 
of  essays  by  the  same  author  were  edited  by  Emer- 
son, and  all  appeared  in  this  country  before  they 
were  published  in  England.  In  1836  he  became  a 
member  of  a  club  which  included  such  radical  think- 
ers as  Theodore  Parker,  Bronson  Alcott,  Orestes  A. 
Brownson  and  Margaret  Fuller,  and  willinerlv  shared 
with  them  the  ridicule  that  was  cast  by  the  public 
upon  the  lofty  and  often  abstruse  subjects  they  dis- 
cussed. An  address  delivered  before  the  senior  class 
in  the  divinity  school  at  Cambridge,  in  July,  1838, 
excited  much  comment,  generally  adverse,  by  the 
extreme  ground  its  author  seemed  to  take,  and  in 
1838  and  1839  a  course  of  lectures  was  given  by  Em- 
erson, in  which  needed  reforms  in  politics  and  social 
life  were  urged  with  the  same  boldness  he  had  shown 
in  treating  religious  questions.  The  high  thinkers 
with  whom  he  was  associated  were  nicknamed 
"  transcendentalists,"  and  Emerson  took  occasion  to 
defend  their  position  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  1843, 
in  which  he  defined  transcendentalism  as  "simply 
modern  idealism,"  and  that  the  so-called  new  views 
were  old  thoughts  in  a  new  dress.  In  July,  1840, 
appeared  the  first  number  of  a  journal  designed  as  a 
vehicle  of  the  opinions  of  the  transcendentalists,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  "The  Dial."  Margaret  Fuller 
was  its  editor  for  a  short  time,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Emerson,  who  conducted  it  until  it  failed  in  1844, 
and  published  in  it  some  of  his  best-known  poems. 
Naturally,  he  sympathized  considerably  with  the 
zealous  men  and  women  who  founded  the  Brook 
Farm  community,  but  never  connected  himself  with 
the  society.  In  1841  he  published  a  volume  of  es- 
says, and  in  1844  a  second  series,  which  attracted 
much  attention  abroad.  In  1846  a  volume  of  "Po- 
ems" was  issued,  and  while  these  were  not  of  a  pop- 
ular nature,  they  were  welcomed  by  all  who  valued 
thought  rather  than  form.  In  1847  Emerson  visited 
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England  and  Scotland,  where  he  lectured  to  large 
audiences  and  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  he 
also  made  atrip  to  Paris,  returning  home  in  1819. 
In  1850  a  new  volume  appeared,  "Representative 
Men,"  being  a  course  of  lectures  he  had  given  in 
England,  and  treating  of  Plato,  Swedenborg,  Mon- 
taigne, Shakespeare,  Napoleon  and  Goethe.  For 
several  years  succeeding  he  lectured  in  several  places 
delivered  addresses  advocating  abolition,  and  even 
made  campaign  speeches,  and  it  was  not  until  185fr 
that  his  next  book,  "English  Traits,"  appeared,  per- 
haps the  best  work  of  its  kind  in  any  language,  and 
this  was  favorably  received  on  both  continents.  It 
must  be  said  that  no  American  writer,  not  even 
Hawthorne,  had  to  wait  so  long  for  an  audience  as 
Emerson.  His  "Nature"  had  been  before  the  pub- 
lic thirteen  years  before  500  copies  of  it  had  been 
sold,  and  not  until  1860,  when  "Nature"  had  been 
published  twenty-seven  years,  did  his  "  Conduct  of 
Life  "  meet  a  demand  that  was  at  all  remunerative. 
And  not  only  did  Emerson  receive  neglect — he  was 
subjected  to  public  ridicule  and  opprobrium.  By 
those  who  had  not  read,  or  did  not  understand  his 
writings,  he  was  styled  a  deist  and  apantheist,  and 
even  that  friend  of  his  father's,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
said  of  him  as  late  as  1840:  "  After  failing  in  the 
every-day  vocations  of  a  Unitarian  preacher  and 
schoolmaster,  he  starts  a  new  doctrine  of  transcen- 
dentalism, declares  all  the  old  revelations  superaif- 


nuated  and  worn  out,  and  announces  the  approach 
of  new  revelations."  But  all  this  time  his  thoughts 
were  silently  working  their  way  among  thinkers  and 
earnest  people,  and  acquiring  for  him  an  influence, 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  such  as  has  not 
been  wielded  by  any  modern  writer.  "The  Con- 
duct of  Life  "  (1 860)  was  followed  by  ' '  May-Day  and 
Other  Poems  "  (1867);  "  Society  and  Solitude  "(1870), 
and  "Letters  and  Social  Aims "  (1875).  He  contrib- 
uted to  the  "Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli" 
(1853);  wrote  an  introduction  to  a  translation  of  Plu- 
tarch's "Morals"  (1870),  and  to  W.  E.  Channing's 
poem,  "The  Wanderer"  (1871),  and  edited  "Par- 
nassus," a  collection  of  poems  by  different  authors, 
in  1874.  His  last  published  paper,  an  essay  on  "Su- 
perlatives," appeared  in  the  "Century"  magazine 
in  1883,  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Three  vol- 
umes were  published  after  his  decease:  "Miscella- 
nies," "Lectures  and  Biographical  Sketches,"  and 
a  new  edition  of  his  poems.  He  was  one  of  the  early 
contributors  to  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  which  was 
started  in  1857,  and  to  "The  Dial,"  a  new  periodical 
with  the  old  name,  which  was  established  in  Cincin- 
nati a  few  years  later.  Among  the  many  public  ad- 
dresses made  by  him  were  those  on  the  anniversary 
of  West  Indian  emancipation,  in  1884;  at  the  Wo- 
man's Rights  convention  in  1856,  and  at  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  statue  of  the  "Minuteman,"  at  Concord, 
in  1875.  In  his  "Life  of  Emerson,"  in  the  "Great 
Writers  "  series,  Richard  Garnett  pays  the  following 
tribute  to  him:  "More  than  any  other  of  the  great 
writers  of  the  age,  he  is  a  voice.  He  is  almost  im- 
personal.    He  is  pure  from  the  taint  of  sect,  clique. 
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or  party.  He  does  not  argue,  but  announces;  lie 
speaks  when  the  spirit  moves  him,  but  not  longer. 
Better  than  any  contemporary,  he  exhibits  the  might 
of  the  spoken  word.  He  helps  us  to  understand  the 
enigma  how  Confucius,  and  Buddha,  and  Socrates, 
and  greater  teachers  still,  should  have  produced 
such  marvelous  effects  by  mere  oral  utterance." 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  his  life  of  the  Concord 
philosopher,  is  not  less  emphatic,  remarking:  "He 
cannot  properly  be  called  a  psychologist.  He  made 
notes,  and  even  delivered  lectures,  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  intellect ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
made  up,  according  to  his  own  statement,  of  hints 
and  fragments  rather  than  of  the  result  of  systematic 
-study.  [He  was  a  man  of  intuition,  of  insight,  a  seer, 
a  poet,  with  a  tendency  to  mysticism.  This  tendency 
renders  him  sometimes  obscure,  and,  once  in  awhile, 
almost,  if  not  quite,  unintelligible.  .  .  .  But 
that  which  is  mysticism  to  a  dull  listener  may  be  the 
highest  and  most  inspiring  imaginative  clairvoyance 
to  a  brighter  one.  .  .  Too  much  has  been  made 
of  Emerson's  mysticism.  He  was  an  intellectual 
rather  than  an  emotional  mystic,  and,  withal,  a  cau- 
tious one.  He  never  let  go  "the  string  of  his  balloon. 
He  never  threw  over  all  his  ballast  of  common  sense 
so  as  to  rise  above  an  atmosphere  in  which  a  rational 
being  could  breathe."  To  these  tributes  may  be 
added,  appropriately,  that  of  one  peculiarly  fitted  to 
appreciate  Emerson,  namely,  WalJ  Whitman,  who 
calls  him  "an  author  who  has  through  a  long  life,  and 
in  spirit,  written  as  honestly,  spontaneously,  and  in- 
nocently, as  the  sun  shines  or  the  wheat  grows — the 
truest,  sanest,  most  moral,  sweetest  literary  man  on 
record  —  unspoiled  by  pecuniary  or  other  warp — 
ever  teaching  the  law  within — ever  loyally  outcrop- 
ping his  own  self  only — his  own  poetic  and  devout 
soul ! "  Emerson's  interest  in  Concord  was  constant. 
He  attended  its  town  meetings  conscientiously,  an- 
nually read  a  paper  before  its  lyceum,  and  gave  its 
school  of  philosophy  his  support.  In  1874  he  was 
nominated  for  the  law  rectorship  of  Glasgow  uni- 
versity by  the  independents  and  received  500  votes, 
but  was  defeated  by  Disraeli,  who  polled  700.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Harvard  in  1866,  and 
in  1867  was  elected  one  of  its  trustees.  Emei-son  wrote 
very  little  after  1867,  owing  to  failing  health,  and  by 
1880  his  mental  powers  had  weakened.  He  died  Apr. 
37, 1883,  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  cold.  A  most  dis- 
tinguished company  attended  the  funeral,  and  he  was 
buried  near  the  graves  of  Hawthorne  and  Thoreau. 
BARNES,  Amos,  hotel  proprietor,  was  born  at 
East  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  Aug.  15,  1838.  He  attended 
the  village  school,  and  occupied 
his  leisure  time  in  assisting  his 
father,  who  kept  the  prominent 
hotel  in  that  town.  When  quite 
a  young  man  he  entered  in  the 
employ  of  the  Passumpsic  rail- 
road, and  continued  in  the  rail- 
road business  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  He  did  not  relinquish  his 
interest  in  the  road  when  he  left 
its  employ,  but  continued  a  large 
stockholder,  and  was  chosen  its 
vice-president  and  director.  In 
1869  Mr.  Barnes  leased  the  United 
States  hotel  in  Boston,  and  contin- 
ued there  until  1879,  building  up  a 
large  and  prosperous  business.  He 
also  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
Burnet  house  in  Cincinnati,  of 
which  Mr.  John  W.  Dunklee  was  senior  proprietor. 
In  1879  the  firm  of  Barnes  &  Dunklee  was  formed, 
and  a  lease  was  effected  of  Hotel  Brunswick  in  the 
famous  "Back  Bay  district "  of  Boston.  The  Bruns- 
wick is  now  known  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
successful  American-plan  hotels  in  this  country.    Ln 


1883  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Dunklee  built  and  opened  the 
Hotel  Ponemah  at  Milford  Springs,  N.  H.,  a  summer 
resort  which  has  been  highly  successful.  In  1886 
they  leased  the  Hotel  Victoria,  Boston,  which  is  kept 
on  the  European  plan,  and  is  located  in  a  fashionable 
portion  of  the  city.  Mr.  Barnes  also  leased  the  Hotel 
Vend6me,  Boston,  and  associated  himself  with 
Messrs.  Greenleaf  &  Dunklee.  These  four  hotels 
are  exceptionally  prosperous  and  successful.  Mr. 
Barnes  is  a  quiet  and  unpretentious  gentleman,  and 
the  high  and  honorable  position  whict  he  occupies 
has  been  won  wholly  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  in 
which  he  has  always  shown  rare  business  ability, 
skill,  and  sagacity. 

ADAMS,  Stephen,  senator,  was  born  in  Pendle- 
ton district,  S.  C,  Oct.  17,  1804,  son  of  David  Adams, 
a  Baptist  minister.  In  1806  his 
father  removed  to  Bedford  coun- 
ty, Tenn.,  where  Stephen  resided 
imtil  1812,  when  he  removed  to 
Franklin  county.  In  1837  he  was 
elected  constable,  but  soon  resigned 
the  office  to  begin  the  study  of  law, 
and  in  1829  obtained  a  license  to 
■practice.  In  1833  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  senate,  and  in  1834 
removed  to  Monroe  county,  Miss. 
In  1837  he  was  elected  circuit 
judge,  and  was  twice  elected  to 
the  same  office.  In  1846  he  re- 
signed, and  was  elected  that  same 
year  to  the  national  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. In  1850  he  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, in  1851  a  delegate  to  the  state 
convention,  and  in  1853  to  the 
U.  S.  senate.  He  served  on  several  committees,  and 
on  leaving  congress  removed  to  Tennessee  to  prac- 
tice his  profession,  but  was  smitten  with  small-pox, 
and  died  at  Memphis  Majr  11,  1857. 

BECK,  James  Burnie,  statesman,  was  born  in 
Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  on  Feb.  13,  1833.  He  re- 
ceived an  academic  education  in  Scotland,  and  came 
to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  in  his  youth, 
settling  in  Lexington,  Ky.  He  worked  on  a  farm  to 
obtain  means  with  which  to  continue  his  studies, 
and  was  graduated""  from  the  law  department  of 
Transylvania  university  in  March,  1846.  He  then 
practiced  law  in  Lexington,  and  soon  became  one  of 
the  leading  lawyers  of  the  state,  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge being  his  partner  for  many  years.  During  the 
civil  war  he  was  a  sympathizer 
with  the  South,  but  took  no  part 
in  the  struggle.  Though  an  ac- 
tive and  earnest  democrat,  he  re- 
fused to  hold  oflice  until  1866, 
when  he  was  elected  to  congress. 
He  was  three  times  re-elected,  and 
served  until  1875,  declining  a  re- 
election. While  in  the  house  Mr. 
Beck  served  on  many  important 
committees,  was  a  leader  in  de- 
bate, and  gained  recognition  as  an 
authority  on  the  tariff  and  mone- 
tary questions,  and  as  a  capable  and 
industrious  legislator.  In  May, 
1876,  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  commission  to  define  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  boundary,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  elected  to 
the  U.  8.  senate  as  a  democrat; 
was  re-elected  in  1883  and  1888,  and  served  as  sen- 
ator until  his  death.  Soon  after  his  entrance  into 
the  senate  he  became  the  democratic  leader  in  that 
body.  He  was  a  man  of  resolute  character,  of  clearly 
defined  and  positive  views  upon  all  public  questions, 
of  untiring  industry,  a  cogent  reasoner,  and  a  log- 
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ical  and  always  impressive  speaker.  He  was  a  stout 
and  unwavering  partisan,  but  his  impulses  were 
broadly  patriotic.  He  died  suddenlv  in  Washine- 
ton,  D.  C,  May  3,  1890. 

VESPTJCITJS,  Americus,  otherwise  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  was  born  in  Florence,   Italy,  March  9, 
1451.     His  father  was  an  Italian  merchant,  who  had 
brought  his  son  up  to  his  own  business,  which  led 
the  young  man  to  visit  Spain  and  other  countries. 
He  was  enterprising  and  ambitious,  and,  becoming 
interested  in  the  new  world  which  Columbus  had 
found,  he  studied  navigation  and  geography.     At 
this  time  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  who  had  sailed  with  Co- 
lumbus on  his  second  voyage,  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
tion of  four  ships,  and,  talking  on  board  Vespucius, 
sailed  May  20, 1499,  for  the  West  Indies.  They  reached 
land  in  twenty-six  days,  and,  after  sailing  along  the 
coast,  stopped  at  a  village,  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Maracaibo,  which,  on  account  of  its  appearance, 
he  called  Venice;  and  this  name,  slightly  altered, 
afterward  became  Venezuela.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  most  of  the  land  reached  by  this  expedition  had 
been  previously  discovered  by  Columbus,  and  was 
well-known  to  Ojeda.     Among  other  countries,  one 
was  found  which  the  natives  called  xVmaraca,  and  it 
is  believed,  as  related  by  Humboldt,  that  the  first 
settlement  on  the  mainland  was  made  in  this  coun- 
try, Amaraca,  and  originally  named  New  Toledo. 
It  is  what  is  now  known  as  Venezuela,  and  is  be- 
lieved by  many  modern  writers  to  have  given  the 
name  "America,"  so  long  attributed  to  Americus 
Vespucius,  to  two  continents.     Vespucius  returned 
to  Cadiz  with  the  expedition  of  Ojeda  in  November, 
1500.    The  king  of  Portugal,  now 
jealous  of  the  success  of  Spain  in 
its  new  adventures,  invited  Ves- 
pucius to  his  country,  and  gave 
him  the  command  of  three  ships, 
with  which  he  sailed  from  Lisbon 
May  10,  1501,  and,  reaching  Bra- 
zil, went  down  the  entire  coast  of 
South  America  to  Patagonia,  re- 
turning to  Lisbon  in  September, 
1502.     He  was  again  sent  out  in 
the  following  year  with  six  ships, 
having  the  design  to  discover  a 
western  passage  to  the  Moluccas. 
He  was  detained  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil  by  bad  weather  for  five 
months,  and  returned  to  Portugal 
in  June,  1504,  without  having  ac- 
complished his  purpose,  but  as  he 
brought  with  him   quantities  of 
Brazil  wood,  and  other  articles  of  value  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  joy.    About  the  year  1507,  Vespu- 
cius published  a  work,  giving  a  description  of  his 
voyages,  accompanied  by  a  chart,  and  as  this  was  the 
first  publication  of  the  kind,  and  Vespucius  made 
claim  to  the  honor  of  having  first  discovered  the 
mainland,  the  latter  received  the  name  of  America. 
Serious  charges  have  been  made  against  Vespucius. 
He  claimed  to  have  made  four  voyages,  while  the 
most  authentic  records  state  that  he  only  made  two, 
the  entire  account  of  his  other  voyages  being  a  fabri- 
cation.  Vespucius  seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  fact  of  his  Christian  name  resembling  one  already 
existing  in  the  newly  discovered  land.     But  really 
neither   Columbus  nor  Vespucius  first  discovered 
the  mainland  of  America,  as  the  Cabots  sighted  and 
coasted  Labrador  in  the  summer  of  1497,  while  well- 
authenticated  Icelandic  discoveries  antedated  these 
by  nearly  five  centuries.     Vespucius  died  in  Seville, 
Spain,  Feb.   22,   1512  ;    or,  according  to  other  au- 
thority, two  years  later  at  the  island  of  Tercera.     A 
letter  of  Vespucius,  describing  his  voyage  of  1499, 
and  said  to  have  been  written  July  18,  1500,  was 
published  by  Bandini  at  Florence  in  1745. 


WILMOT,  David,  senator,  author  of  the  "Wil- 
mot  proviso,"  was  bom  at  Bethany,  "Wayne  county. 
Pa.,  Jan.  20,  1814.  He  obtained  a  fair  education ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Wilkesbarre  in  1834 ; 
settled  at  Towanda,  Bradford  county,  Pa. ;  was 
elected  to  congress  as  a  democrat  in  1845,  and  kept 
his  seat  for  three  terms.  His  famous  proviso  was  in- 
troduced during  his  first  year  in  the  house,  Aug.  8, 

1846,  as  an  amendment  to  a  bill 
to  appropriate  $2,000,000  for  the 
purchase  of  land  from  Mexico;  it 
stipulated  "that,  as  an  express 
and  fundamental  condition  to  the 
acquisition  of  any  territory  from 
the  republic  of  Mexico  by  the 
United  States,  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  shall  ever 
exist  in  any  part  of  the  said  terri- 
tory." Carried  in  the  house,  this 
failed  to  pass  in  the  senate,  but  it 
had  done  its  work,  and  the  free- 
soil  party  adopted  the  principle 
two  years  later.  Webster,  who 
voted  for  the  proviso  in  the  sen- 
ate, claimed,  at  the  Massachusetts 
whig   convention  of  September, 

1847,  that  it  contained  nothing 
new,  since  he  had  taken  the  same 
ground  long  before  ;  in  a  speech 
delivered  March  7,  1850,  he  de- 
nounced its  application  to  New  Mexico  as  "  a  wanton 
taunt  and  reproach  to  the  South."  Wilmot  adhered 
to  his  position  ;  supported  Van  Buren  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1848  ;  became  a  republican  at  the  fonnation 
of  the  party  ;  was  a  delegate  to  its  national  conven- 
tions of  1856  and  1860  ;  temporaiy  chairman  of  the 
latter,  and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  gov- 
ernorship of  his  state  in  1857.  He  was  president- 
judge  of  the  thirteenth  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
1853-61 ;  U.  S.  senator  (to  fill  Cameron's  unexpired 
term),  1861-63,  and  judge  of  the  TJ.  S.  court  of 
claims  from  1863  until  his  death  at  Towanda,  Pa., 
March  16,  1868. 

HOTISTOKT,  William  Churchill,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  South  Carolina  in  1740.  His  father,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  settled  in  North  Carolina  with  Lord 
Cabarrus.  He  was  graduated  fiom  Princeton  college, 
N.  J.,  in  1768,  having  for  a  year  or  two  preceding 
supported  himself  by  acting  as  master  of  the  gram- 
mar school  attached  to  that  institution.  In  1769  he 
became  a  tutor  in  the  college,  and  in  1771  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philos- 
ophy. When  the  American  revolution  bioke  out. 
Prof.  Houston  and  Rev.  Dr.  John  Witherspoon  were 
the  only  professors  attached  to  the  college.  The 
students  scattered,  and  on  Feb.  28,  1776,  Mr.  Hous- 
ton was  appointed  captain  of  a  company  of  the  Som- 
erset county  (N.  J.)  militia,  serving  until  the  next 
August,  when  he  resigned,  and  resumed  his  duties 
at  the  college.  In  1777,  retaining  Ms  connection 
with  his  alma  mater,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  assembly,  and,  in  1878,  of  the  State 
council  of  safety,  of  which  council  he  was,  for  a 
time,  treasurer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Continen- 
tal congress  in  1778,  and  served  until  1782.  He  was 
also  a  member  from  1784  till  1786.  During  this 
year  he  resigned  his  professorship  at  Princeton,  to 
take  up  the  practice  of  law  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  {hav- 
ing been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1788),  and  here  he 
acquired  a  large  practice.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
convention  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1786,  which  recom- 
mended the  assembling  of  a  convention  to  frame  a 
federal  constitution,  and  was  chosen  to  attend  the 
constitutional  convention,  but  failing  health  obliged 
him  to  omit  its  later  sessions.  From  1784^88  Mr. 
Houston  was  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  New 
Jersey.     He  died  at  Frankfort,  Pa.,  Aug.  12,  1788. 
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STEPHENS,  Alexander  Hamilton,  vice- 
president  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  was 
born  near  Crawfordsville,  Ga.,  Feb.  11,  1812.  His 
grandfather,  Alexander,  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1746,  was  in  England  an  adherent  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward.  In  this  country  he  fought  in  the  Indian 
war,  under  "Washington  in  the  French  war,  and  be- 
sides was  a  brave  revolutionary  captain.  After  peace 
was  declared  he  removed  to  Georgia.  Young  Alex- 
ander, who  was  left  an  orphan  at  fifteen,  was  placed  by 
his  uncle,  Clias.  C.  Mills;  in  tlie  school  of  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Webster  at  "Washington,  "Wilkes 
county,  from  whom  he  took  the  middle  name  of  Ham- 
ilton. In  1838  he  was  sent  to  Franklin  college,  Athens, 
Ga.,  now  the  State  university,  by  the  Presbyterian 
educational  society,  repaying  the  money  thus  loaned 
him  by  teaching  school  after  his  graduation  in  1832, 
on  which  occasion  he  took  the  first  honor.  At  this 
time  his  health  was  feeble  and  his  spirit  melancholy. 
July  22,  1834,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  after  only 
two  months'  study,  passing  a  perfect  examination, 
the  questions  being  propounded  by  Jos.  H.  Lump- 
kin and  "Wm.  H.  Crawford.  His  first  year  at  the  bar 
earned  him  $400,  and  he  lived  on  $6  a  month.  His 
practice  was  so  successful  that  he  soon  bought  the 
old  family  homestead  and  his  now  famous  Liberty 
Hall.  He  was  elected  state  representative  on  a  plat- 
form opposing  nullification, 
in  1836,  1837,  1838,  1839  and 
1840,  but  declined  further  elec- 
tion in  1841.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Southern  commer- 
cial convention  at  Charleston 
in  1839,  was  elected  state  sen- 
ator in  1842,  and  in  1843  rep- 
resentative to  the  twenty- 
ninth  congress  by  8,000  ma- 
jority. There  were  then  no 
congressional  districts,  the 
membei's  being  elected  under 
the  "general  ticket"  method. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1845, 1847, 
1849, 1851, 1853, 1855  and  1857, 
and  in  1859  retired  from  public 
life,  making  an  eloquent  fare- 
well speech  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  in 
which  he  declared  the  coun- 
try at  rest  and  slavery  secure. 
In  1860  his  name  was  discussed  for  the  U.  S.  presi- 
dency, and  he  was  an  elector-at-large  on  the  Doug- 
lass and  Johnson  ticket.  In  1861  a  delegate  to  the 
Georgia  secession  convention,  he  voted  against  seces- 
sion. He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
convention  at  Montgomery  to  organize  a  provisional 
Confederate  government,  and  was  elected  successive- 
ly provisional  and  permanent  vice-president  of  the 
Confederacy,  serving  later  as  Confederate  commis- 
sioner at  the  celebrated  Hampton  roads  conference 
of  Februaiy,  1865,  to  negotiate  peace  with  Lincoln 
and  Seward.  In  May,  1865,  after  Lee's  surrender, 
Mr.  Stephens  was  arrested  by  the  United  States  au- 
thorities, and  incarcerated  at  Fort  "Warren,  Boston 
harbor,  until  the  following  October, when  he  was  re- 
leased on  his  own  parole.  He  was  elected  U.  S. 
senator  in  February,  1866,  but  was  not  allowed  to 
take  his  seat ;  was  appointed  delegate  to  the  National 
union  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  the  following 
August;  was  counsel  for  the  Columbus  prisoners  in 
1868;  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  sen- 
ate by  Joshua  Hill,  in  July  of  the  same  year;  became 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Atlanta  "  Daily  Sun  " 
in  1871 ;  was  again  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  sena- 
tor by  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  but  was  elected  the 
same  year  representative  to  congress,  to  wliich  he 
was  re-elected  in  1875,  1877;  1879  and  1881,  resign- 
ing in  1882.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  governor 
of  Georgia,  but  he  died  before  the  expiration  of  his 


term.  Gov.  Stephens  was  a  remarkable  man,  his  en- 
tire life  being  a  sort  of  miracle.  His  career  was  a 
wonder.  That  a  mind  so  powerful  and  a  spirit  so 
knightly  should  tenant  a  body  so  diseased  and  frail 
was  nothing  less  than  miraculous.  At  any  lime  dur- 
ing his  hard-working  and  distinguished  life  his  death 
would  have  been  no  ■  surprise  ;  yet  his  physical 
weakness  never  impaired  his  public  usefulness,  and 
for  forty-five  years  he  held  a  foremost  place  in  state 
and  nation.  His  name  and  fame  reached  even  the 
old  world,  thereby  rendering  him  illustrious  and 
illustrating  Georgia.  His  purity,  public  spirit,  spot- 
less honesty,  loyalty  to  principle,  worship  of  truth, 
simplicity,  boundless  charity,  exalted  patriotism, 
freedom  from  prejudice,  sincerity  of  conviction,  in- 
vincible courage,  supreme  eloquence,  and  powerful 
statesmanship  were  continually  appearing  in  his  long, 
valuable,  and  brilliant  public  career.  Perhaps  his 
strongest  excellence  was  his  moral  intrepidity.  No 
public  opinion  could  terrify,  no  majority  daunt  him. 
He  was  insensible  to  popular  clamor  or  frenzy.  His 
entire  political  course  exemplified  his  nerve  and  in- 
tegrity. He  stemmed  Know-nothingism  when  it 
seemed  to  be  sweeping  his  state,  battled  sturdily 
against  secession  when  his  people  were  aflame  with 
its  fire,  spoke  for  the  Union  when  it  was  hopeless, 
and  was  always  an  original  and  progressive  thinker. 
His  first  speech  as  a  young  man  of  twenty-four  in 
the  Georgia  legislature  not  only  stamped  him  at 
once  in  public  estimation  as  an  orator,  but  helped 
create  the  "Western  and  Atlantic  railroad  which 
linked  Georgia  to  the  great  "West.  His  first  speech 
in  congress  was  in  favor  of  congressional  districts  on 
the  line  of  home  rtile.  He  opposed  Polk  on  the 
Mexican  war;  favored  California's  admission  as  a 
free  state,  and  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  "Geor- 
gia platform  of  1850,"  which  held  the  American 
Union  secondary  only  to  its  principles.  He  wrote  in 
July,  1852,  the  famous  card  of  the  whig  leaders,  re- 
fusing to  support  Scott,  which  practically  destroyed 
the  whig  party.  He  voted  for  "Webster  after  he  was 
dead.  In  1854  he  defended  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
act.  His  honest  independence  was  always  asserting 
itself  courageously.  In  1840,  though  a  states  rights 
man,  he  voted  for  Harrison.  He  desired  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  but  was  for  Clay,  who  said  its  ad- 
mission would  create  war.  He  voted  with  the 
democrats  in  1845  to  admit  Texas.  In  1860  he  was 
for  Douglass  against  Breckinridge,  the  states  rights 
champion,  because  of  the  former's  squatter  sovereign- 
ty views.  He  took  determined  issue  with  President 
Davis  against  his  conscription  policy.  Mr.  Stephens 
was  a  great  orator  and  made  in  his  life  many  his- 
torical addresses  in  congress:  in  1846  on  the  Mexican 
war;  in  Baltimore  on  the  anniversary  of  "Washing- 
ton's birthday  in  1852;  in  1856  on  the  admission  of 
Kansas;  in  1859  on  his  retirement  from  congress;  in 
1860  to  the  Georgia  legislature,  upholding  the  Union; 
in  1861  his  great  "  Corner-Stone  "  address  delivered 
in  Savannah,  declaring -slavery  to  be  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  Confederate  constitution;  a  patriotic 
address  to  the  Georgia  legislature  in  the  closing  year 
of  the  war;  a  statesmanlike  speech  in  1866  to  the 
Georgia  general  assembly  on  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Union;  an  admired  oration  on  the  uncovering  of 
the  painting,  "The  Signing  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation, "  and  a  powerful  speech  delivered  while 
sitting  in  his  roller  chair  in  the  Opera  House  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1882,  on  the  occasion  of  his  election 
as  governor  of  Georgia.  He  had  a  well-earned  na- 
tional fame  for  eloquence.  Twice  in  his  life  Mr. 
Stephens  resorted  to  the  code  of  honor  in  the  vital 
chivalry  of  his  spirit.  He  once  challenged  Gov. 
Ilerschel  V.  Johnson  and  Senator  Benj.  H.  Hill,  but 
neither  would  accept  the  call.  He  educated  over 
100  young  men,  many  of  whom  have  made  both 
useful  and  distinguished  citizens.     A  dramatic  inci- 
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dent  in  his  life,  illustrative  of  his  resolute  spirit,  was 
the  attack  made  upon  him  with  a  knife  hy  Judge 
Francis  Cone.  Judge  Cone  cut  him  savagely,  but 
Mr.  Stephens  defied  him  with  the  weapon  at  his 
throat.  Mr.  Stephens  had  a  great  fondness  for  dogs. 
He  kept  open  house  at  Liberty  Hall.  His  humanity 
was  universal.  A  distinguislied  delegation  went  for 
and  escorted  him  from  his  home  at  Orawfordsville, 
in  a  special  car,  to  be  inaugurated  as  governor  of 
Georgia.  A  rough,  seedy-looking  man  was  seen 
among  the  |roup.  "When  asked  wlio  was  the  incon- 
gruous figure,  his  servant  replied,  "That  is  Mars 
Alec's  tramp,"  and  he  added,  "  Mars  Alec  is  kinder 
to  dogs  than  most  people  is  to  folks."  Gov.  Stephens 
was  in  1868  elected  professor  of  political  science  and 
history  in  the  Georgia  university,  but  declined  on 
account  of  ill  health.  He  published  in  1867  and  1870 
the  "  War  Between  the  States;  "  in  1870-71  a  "School 
History  of  the  United  States; "  in  .January,  1878,  in 
the  "International  Review,"adiscussionof  theHayes- 
Tilden  matter,  and  in  1883  a  ' '  History  of  the  United 
States. "  His  death,  a  few  months  after  his  inaugu- 
ration, was  due  to  the  fatigue  and  exposure  of  a  trip 
to  Savannah,  Ga.,  where  he  made  his  greatest  speech 
at  the  Georgia  sesqui-centennial  celebration.  He 
died  in  doing  honor  to  his  state  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
March  4,  1883. 

POWERS,  Hiram,  sculptor,  was  born  in  Wood- 
stock, Vt.,  July  39,  1805.  He  was  the  eighth  of  a 
family  of  nine  children  and  the  son  of  a  farmer 
who  found  ditficulty  in  providing  his  family  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  As  was  usual  among  New 
England  boys  at  that  time,  he  worked  on  his  father's 
farm  in  the  summer  and  studied  in  the  district  schools 
in  the  winter;  as  a  child  he  exhibited  mechanical  in- 
genuity, made  toy  wagons,  wind-mills,  weapons  for 
his  comrades,  and  showed  some  skill  in  drawing,  par- 
ticularly in  caricature.  Unfortunately  for  the  fam- 
ily, the  elder  Powers  lost  all  his  property  by  becom- 
ing security  for  a  friend,  and  as  one  of  his  sons  had 
passed  through  Dartmouth  college  and  was  editing  a 
newspaper  in  Cincinnati,  his  father  determined  to 
migrate  thither,  which  he  did,  with  all  his  remaining 
household  goods  and  his  family,  in  two  wagons. 
This  was  in  1819,  and  they  traveled  across  the  country 
until  they  reached  the  Ohio  river, 
when  they  floated  down  stream  on 
a  flat-boat  to  Cincinnati,  at  that 
time  a  city  of  14,000  inhabitants. 
Assisted  by  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Pow- 
ers obtained  a  farm  not  far  from 
Cincinnati,  where  he  settled  with 
his  family,  but  unfortunately  it 
was  in  an  unhealthy  locality  and 
the  whole  family  were  taken  down 
with  fever  and  ague,  of  which  Mr. 
Powers  died.  Hiram  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  place  in  adry-goods  store 
in  Cincinnati,  but  his  employers 
failed,  and  he  next  accepted  a  place 
to  collect  bad  debts  for  a  clockmaker 
and  organ-builder.  He  struggled 
with  this  position  for  some  time  with 
varying  success,  but  was  finally  given  a  place  in  the 
organ  factory  by  his  employer,  where  he  succeeded 
in  doing  good  work,  even  inventing  a  machine  to 
cut  out  wooden  clock-wheels,  which  was  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  one  in  use  in  the  factory.  Hi- 
ram's first  tendency  in  the  direction  of  art  was 
aroused  by  seeing  a  plaster  cast  of  Houdon's  bust  of 
Washington  in  the  Cincinnati  museum.  The  sight 
awakened  his  innate  artistic  capacity,  and  finding  a 
German  who  could  instruct  him  a  little  in  modeling, 
he  soon  succeeded  in  making  a  portrait  bust  which 
showed  real  capacity  and  talent.  He  remained  in  the 
employment  of  the  organ-builder  and  clockmaker, 
however,  giving  his  leisure  hours  to  practice  at  his  new 


art,  which  was  further  fostered,  at  length,  through 
the  opening  in  Cincinnati  of  a  museum  of  natural 
history  and  wax  figures.  The  latter  had  been  badly 
broken  and  disfigured  in  transportation,  and  Powers 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Frenchman  who  conduct- 
ed the  museum,  and  mended,  corrected  and  remod- 
eled his  figures,  remaining  in  that  service  for  seven 
years.  In  the  meantime  he  married  and  had  chil- 
dren to  support,  and  finding  that  he  could  not  save 
money  by  working  in  the  wax-flgure  business,  he 
cast  about  for  something  else  to  do.  Fortunately  for 
him  his  abilities  as  an  artist  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Nicholas  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati, 
who  aided  him  in  going  to  Washington, 
with  the  idea  that  he  could  there  engage  in 
making  busts  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
the  nation.  He  accordingly  went  to  that 
city  in  1835  and  remained  there  two  years, 
dining  which  time  he  modeled  busts  of 
Andrew  .Jackson,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Cal- 
houn, Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Levi  Wood 
bury,  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Daniel  Web 
ster.  In  1837,  through  the  kindness  of  Gen. 
Preston  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  a  gentleman  of 
great  wealth,  Powers  was  enabled  to  go  to 
Italy  and  settled  in  Florence,  whither  his 
models  followed  him.  His  work  was  warm- 
ly praised  by  the  artists  there,  and  also  by 
his  countrymen  who  visited  the  city.  He 
met  Thorwaldsen  who  pronounced  his  bust 
of  Webster  the  best  work  of  its  kind  of 
modern  times.  Meanwhile,  orders  came 
in  rapidly  and  he  soon  had  as  much  busi 
ness  as  he  could  attend  to,  but  in  his  leisure 
time  he  made  the  "Greek  Slave,"  after- 
ward the  most  popular  of  all  of  his  works, 
which  was  purchased  by  an  English  gen- 
tleman of  wealth,  while  duplicates  of  it 
were  exhibited  in  America  and  in  Eng- 
land. He  also  completed  his  statue  of 
"Eve,"  which  was  pronounced  by  Thorwaldsen 
"fit  to  be  any  man's  masterpiece."  Powers  contin- 
ued to  reside  in  Florence  for  thirty-six  years,  or  un- 
til his  death.  His  reasons  for  thus  expatriating 
himself  were  purely  economical,  for  while  the 
opportunities  of  studying  art  abroad  were  infinitely 
greater  than  at  home,  the  practice  of  art  was  far  less 
expen.sive,  especially  that  of  the  sculptor  who  had  to 
depend  so  much  upon  the  labor  of  his  workmen. 
Besides  the  ideal  figures  already  mentioned,  Mr. 
Powers  completed:  "The  Fisher  Boy"  (1846); 
"America"  (1854);  "II  Penseroso"  (1856);  "Cali- 
fornia" (1858),  and  the  "Indian  Girl"  (1873).  His 
"America"  was  designed  for  the  top  of  the  capitol 
at  Washington  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1866. 
Some  of  Mr.  Powers's  ideal  busts  ai-e:  "Genevra" 
(1840);  "Proserpine"  (1845);  "Psyche "(1849);  Di- 
ana" (1853);  "Christ"  (1866);  "Faith,"  "Hope," 
and  "Charity"  (1867-71),  and  "Clytie"  (1868). 
Three  duplicates  in  marble  were  made  of  "The  Fish- 
er Boy,"  one  of  Powers's  most  popular  works.  His 
latest  portrait  busts  were  those  of  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow and  Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan  (1865),  His 
statue  of  Washington  was  made  for  the  state  of 
Louisiana  and  that  of  Calhoun  for  the  state  of  South 
Carolina.  His  "Benjamin  Franklin"  and  "Thom- 
as Jefferson  "  are  in  the  capitol  at  Washington.  The 
statue  of  Calhotm  was  brought  over  in  a  vessel  which 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Long  Island,  and  the  fig- 
ure remained  in  the  sea  for  some  time,  but,  being  well- 
packed,  was  found  when  raised  to  be  only  slightly 
damaged  by  the  water.  Mr.  Powers  died  in  Flor- 
ence June  37,  1873. 

BACHMAN,  Solomon,  merchant,  was  born  at 
Kups,  Bavaria,  Germany,  in  1837,  the  son  of  Daniel 
Bachman,  dry-goods  merchant.  Solomon  was  edu- 
cated at  a  business  college,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a 
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firm  in  Munich  that  was  engaged  in  banking,  and  in 
the  export  of  fine  furs.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
came  to  America,  landing  at  New  York  city  in  July, 
1845,  with  $4  in  his  pocket.  Going  from  store  to 
store  the  next  day,  offering  his  services  as  clerk  or 
bookkeeper,  he  finally  obtained  a  position  for  which 
he  received  $6  a  month  and 
board  and  lodging.  He  was 
subsequently  employed  as  clerk 
in  other  establishments,  and  in 
1849  concluded  to  start  in  busi- 
ness for  himself.  Being  in- 
formed that  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  would  be  a  good  place  in 
which  to  settle,  he  opened  a 
dry-goods  shop  there,  and  in 
less  than  four  years  was  doing 
a  large  business.  In  1861,  Mr. 
Bachman  commenced  a  dry  - 
goods  jobbing  business  in  New 
York  city,  under  the  name  of 
Bachman  &  Co.,  which  he  con- 
tinued until  1864.  He  then  un- 
dertook the  manufacture  of  bal- 
moral  skiits,  bought  a  mill  at 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  with  machinery 
to  make  yarns,  and  power  looms 
to  weave  skirts  and  sliawls.  In  1876  Mr.  Bachman 
exhibited  his  goods  at  the  centennial  exhibition  in 
Philadelphia,  and  was  awarded  the  highest  pre- 
miums. In  1877  he  bought  the  Merrimack  woolen 
mill  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  which  he  continues  to  run. 
Mr.  Bachman  is  considered  the  largest  shawl  manu- 
facturer in  the  country.  He  attributes  his  success 
to  having  always  attended  strictly  to  his  business, 
selling  his  own  goods,  endeavoring  to  plea.se  his 
customers,  and  to  living  within  his  means.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  commerce. 

WINDBIM,  James  Hamilton,  architect,  and 
director  of  the  department  of  public  works  of  Phil- 
adelphia, was  born  in  that  city,  July  4, 1840,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  parentage.  He  obtained  his  education  at 
Girard  college,  and  in  1856  was  indentured  to  John 
W.  Torrey  to  learn  the  architectural  profession, 
studying  later  with  John  Notman,  architect.  Fail- 
ing health  necessitated  a  change  to  outdoor  life, 
and  he  removed  to  West  Chester,  Pa.,  where  he 
worked  as  a  carpenter  for  sev- 
eral years,  then  returned  to  Phil- 
adelphia and  became  a  draughts- 
man. In  1860  he  was  selected  by 
John  Walsh  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  the  Episcopal 
hospital  of  Philadelphia,  and 
when  that  work  was  done,  was 
given  an  important  position  in 
the  planning  of  the  erection  of 
the  Union  depot  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad  company  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  At  a  later  date 
Mr.  Jay  Cooke,  the  distinguished 
financier,  engaged  him  as  ar- 
chitect for  his  country  seat, 
"Ogontz."  Having  achieved 
reputation,  Mr.  Windrim's  ser- 
vices were  called  into  requisition 
in  designing  many  costly  public 
buildings  and  private  residences, 
including  one  for  the  Fidelity  trust  company,  the 
Fourth  street  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  com- 
pany, the  National  bank  of  Northern  Liberties,  and  the 
Tradesmen's  national  bank  of  Philadelphia.  He  also 
planned  and  superintended  the  building  of  the  bank 
and  office  of  the  National  safe  deposit  company;  the 
Fleming  oifice  building  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
the  handsome  building  for  the  Western  saving  fund 


societyonWalnut  street,  Philadelphia.  He  achieved 
distinction  in  his  profession  by  designing  the  hand- 
some and  costly  Masonic  temple  on  Broad  street, 
Philadelphia,  one  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  of 
its  kind  in  America,  which  cost  about  $1,350,000. 
He  was  also  the  architect  for  the  Masonic  temple 
at  Altoona,  Pa.,  which  cost  $75,000.  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  merit  and  ability  in  his  chosen  field,  the 
board  of  city  trusts  of  Philadelphia,  in  1871,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Windrim  architect  for  the  famous  Girard 
estate,  and  in  that  capacity  he  designed  and  superin- 
tended the  erection  of  new  buildings  for  Girard  col- 
lege, enlarging  it  sufficiently  to  accommodate  1,600 
pupils.  In  1889,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Jolm 
Wanamaker,  Mr.  Windrim  was  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Windom  supervising  architect 
of  the  United  States.  He  held  that  posUion  until 
Apr.  7,  1891,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  tlie  office 
of  director  of  the  department  of  public  works  of 
Philadelphia,  tendered  him  by  Mayor  Edwin  S. 
Stuart. 

WHITE,  Leonard  Dalton,  banker,  was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  14,  1833,  the  eighth  in  de- 
scent from  William  White,  an  Englishman,  who 
landed  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1635.  Leonai'd,  one  of 
the  descendants  of  William  White,  and  grandfather 
of  Leonard  Dalton  White,  was  born  in  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  May  3,  1767;  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1787;  was 
town  clerk  of  Haverhill  for 
many  years,  member  of  con- 
gress from  Essex  county,  and 
for  a  long  time  cashier  of  the 
Merrimack  bank,  Haverhill.  He 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Tris- 
tam  Dalton,  an  ardent  patriot,  a 
leader  of  the  whigs  in  his  dis- 
trict, a  man  of  rare  elegance  of 
manners  and  scholarly  attain- 
ments, a  speaker  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  a  senator  in  the 
first  U.  S.  congress,  and  a  close 
personal  friend  of  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, while  his  wife  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Mrs.  Washington. 
On  his  mother's  side  Mr.  White's 
family  is  equally  notable.  She 
was  sixth  in  descent  from  Robert 
Davis,  who  came  from  England  in  1638,  and  her 
grandfather  was  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Massachusetts,  and  a  warm  personal  friend  of 
James  Otis.  Her  father  served  in  the  war  of  1813, 
and  the  men  in  the  family  before  him,  three  broth- 
ers and  a  cousin,  fought  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  Mr.  White's  education  was  not,  like  that  of 
his  forefathers,  accompanied  by  the  sound  of  war. 
He  studied  in  the  University  grammar  school  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  then  went  into  business  as  a 
clerk  in  his  father's  office.  When  he  was  seventeen 
years  old  his  father  died,  leaving  the  family  depend- 
ent upon  him  for  support.  Before  he  had  readied 
his  majority  young  White  determined  on  launching 
out  alone,  and  went  into  business  for  himself,  open- 
ing an  office  at  35  Wall  street.  He  soon  after  formed 
a  partnership  with  his  brother,  and  the  firm,  under 
the  name  of  L.  D.  &  F.  White,  became  well  known. 
Two  years  later,  or  about  1858,  Charles  O.  Morris 
became  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  White,  Morris  &  Co.  During  the  civil 
war  the  firm  of  White,  Morris  &  Co.  dealt  exten- 
sively in  government  bonds,  and  proudly  claim  that 
from  the  very  beginning  of  their  establishment  their 
house  has  safely  weathered  every  financial  gale.  Mr. 
White  has  invariably  avoided  political  preferment. 
He  is  secretary  and  a  trustee  of  the  Greenwich  sav- 
ings bank,  and  a  deacon  of  the  Madison  avenue  Bap- 
tist churcli.     A  banker  for  forty  years,  beginning 
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before  he  was  twenty-one,  he  is  able  to  say  to  the 
young  men  in  his  office,  "Honor,  promptness,  in- 
tegrity, are  safe  watchwords." 

MACY,  William  Starbuck,  artist,  was  born  at 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Sept.  11,  1854,  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam Henry  Macy,  of  John  Boyle 
&  Co.  He  was  descended  from 
Thomas  Macy,  first  settler  of 
Nantucket.  WiUiam  Starbuck 
was  educated  at  the  New  Bed- 
ford public  schools,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  studied  art  at  the 
New  York  academy  of  design, 
and  at  twenty-one  went  to  Mu- 
nich, Bavaria,  where  he  studied 
under  the  Russian  master,  Vel- 
ten.  He  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
salon  of  1877.  He  received  one 
of  the  six  "A''  medals  for  land- 
scape at  the  Mechanics'  Pair,  his 
subject  being  "Meadow  near 
Munich"  now  (1893)  in  pos- 
session of  his  father.  He  has 
exhibited  continuously  at  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Nation- 
al academy  of  design  in  New 
York  city.  Among  Mr.  Macy's  creations,  "Edge 
of  the  Forest"  (1881);  Old  Forest  in  Winter;"  "Win- 
ter Sunset"  (1884);  "Old  Mill"  (1885);  "January 
in  Bermuda"  (1886)^  are  noteworthy  examples  of 
his  finished  works.  He  has  studios  in  New  York 
city,  and  at  New  Bedford,  and  while  New  England 
effects  have  been  his  chief  studies,  he  has  not  limited 
his  work  to  one  locality,  having  made  studies  in  the 
far  West,  as  well  as  abroad.  Mr.  Macy  is  a  life 
member  of  the  Lotos  club,  also  a  member  of  the 
Artists'  fund  society. 

SPENCER,  Ambrose,  jurist  and  member  of 
congress,  was  born  at  Salisbury,  Litchfield  county. 
Conn.,  Dec.  13,  1765,  descendant  in  the  fifth  degree 
from  William  Spencer.  The  son  of  a  farmer  and 
mechanic,  he  passed  from  Yale  to  Harvard;  was 

Graduated  from  the  latter  in  1783;  studied  law  at 
haron,  Conn. ;  married,  in  1784,  the  daughter  of  his 
preceptor,  J.  Canfield  ;  began  practice  at  Hudson, 
N.  Y.  ;  was  made  town  clerk  in  1786,  and  sent  to 
the  legislature  in  1793.  While  in  the  state  senate, 
1795-1803,  he  accomplish- 
ed the  important  reform 
of  restricting  the  death 
penalty  to  cases  of  mur- 
der and  treason,  and  se- 
cured the  erection  of  a 
state  prison,  wherein  some 
offenses,  previously  capi- 
ta], were  to  be  punished 
by  confinement  with  hard 
labor.  He  became  assist- 
ant attorney  of  the  county 
in  1796,  attorney-general 
of  the  state  in  1803,  and 
in  1804  a  judge  of  the 
t  New  York  supreme  court. 
In  1808  he  and  P.  J. 
Munro  were  appointed  to 
report  reforms  in  the 
chancery  procedure  of  the 
state.  He  was  an  emi- 
nent equity  lawyer,  active  in  politics,  a  presiden- 
tial elector  in  1809,  and  an  intimate  associate  of  De 
Witt  Clinton  until  1813,  when  he  supported  the 
war,  and  opposed  the  charter  of  the  bank.  He 
was  chief  justice  1819-33,  and  a  member  of  the  New 
York  constitutional  convention  of  1819.  From  1833- 
39  he  practiced  at  Albany,  where  he  was  mayor 
1834-36,   and  held  sundry  minor  posts.     While  in 


congress,  1829-31,  he,  with  William  Wirt  and  others, 
vainly  opposed  the  unfair  treatment  of  the  Chero- 
kees  which  ended  in  their  enforced  removal  in  1838. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1819,  and  from  Harvard  in  1821. 
He  retired  to  a  farm  at  Lyons,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y. , 
in  1839,  but  was  chairman  of  the  whig  national  con- 
vention at  Baltimore  in  1844,  and  in  his  last  years 
wrote  against  the  movement  to  make  the  judiciary 
elective  with  short  terms.  He  died  at  Lyons,  March 
13,  1848.     His  memorial  appeared  in  1849. 

SPENCER,  Asa,  cousin  of  the  above,  was  born 
at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  in  September,  1747 ;  was  a  sol- 
dier in  tlie  war  of  independence;  took  part  in  the 
storming  of  Stony  Point,  N.  Y.,  July  15,  1779,  and 
later  removed  with  his  family  to  Fort  Covington, 
Franklin  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in  1828.  His 
son,  Abner  Peck  Spencer,  U.S.A.,  was  a  cfiptain  in 
the  war  of  1813,  and  afterward  military  governor  of 
Arkansas. 

PEABODY,  George  Harm  an,  philanthropist, 
was  born  at  Baltimore,  Md. ,  the  son  of  Jeremiah  Dodge 
Peabody,  and  nephew  of  the  late  well-known  mil- 
lionaire philanthropist,  George  Peabody.     The  Pea- 
body  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Massachusetts, 
having  settled  there  in  1635,  and  from  the  start  tak- 
ing rank  with  the  leading  citizens  of  their  place  of 
residence,  having  married  and 
intermarried  with  the  aristo- 
cratic old   residents,  such  as 
the  Endicotts,  Gov.  Bradford's 
family,   and   others  of  equal 
distinction.     George  H.  Pea- 
body received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation.     For   four    years  he 
^vas  art  writer  of  the  old  ' '  New 
York  Express,"  under  the  ed- 
itorship of   Erastus    Brooks, 
and  for  eight  years  art  editor 
of  the  "New  Yoi'k  Commer- 
cial Advertiser,"  which  posi- 
tions he  did  not  accept  for 
pecuniary  benefit,  but  for  the 
sole    purpose    of    advancing 
American  art.  He  has  received 
many    grateful    acknowledg- 
ments    from      artists     who, 
through  his    influence,   were 
enabled  not  only  to  dispose  of  their  paintings,  when 
other-nisethey  would  have  been  overlooked  for  for- 
eign productions,  but  were  made  known  to  the  public, 
and  the  art  world.     He  has  been  enabled  during  the 
last  twelve  years  to  advance  the  interests  of  hundreds 
of  American  artists  by  finding  purchasers  for  their 
works;  and  by  his  personal  efforts  in  educating  the 
purchasers  to  an  appreciation  of  American  art,  he 
has  done  much  good.     He  was  honored  by  being 
one  of  the  invited  guests  at  the  first  dinner  given  by 
the  American  academy  of  art  (April,  1890) — the 
academy  had  been  in  existence  over  sixty-five  years 
at  that  time,  and  numbered  among  its  invited  guests 
150  persons  "who  had  done  something  for  art." 
He  was  the  leading  founder  of  the  Free  and  unsec- 
tarian  Peabody  home  for  aged  and  indigent  women, 
the  first  institution  of  the  kind  organized  on  an  inde- 
pendent basis,  not  looking  to  the  patronage  of  any 
church  organization,  and  absolutely  free  to  any  wom- 
an coming  under  its  plan  who  is  sixt.y-five  years  old 
or  over,  and  entirely  dependent.    The  success  of  this 
plan  was  by  some  at  the  time  thought  uncertain,  and 
by  others,   able  and    distinguished  men,   warmly 
seconded.     It  is  now  on  a  prosperous  iDasis,  has 
many  friends,  and  needs  further  enlargement  to  sup- 
ply the  constantly  increasing  demands  of  the  ap- 
plicants for  admission.     It  depends  upon  the  public 
for   support.     Mr.  Peabody  was  awarded  a  hand- 
some souvenir,  personally  signed  by  the  late  Right 
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Rev.  Bishop  Horatio  Potter,  and  137  the  trustees  of 
the  Home,  for  his  work  in  behalf  of  this  charity,  to 
which  he  has  so  liberally  donated  his  time  and 
money.  It  is  especially  worthy  of  public  attention. 
Always  foremost  in  the  cause  of  charity  and  good 
works,  he  is  a  worthy  representative  of  the  name  he 
so  worthily  bears.  The  "New  York  World  "  of 
May  8,  1880,  said:  "  Mr.  George  H.  Peabody,  who 
worthily  wears  a  name  identified  with  practical 
benevolence  has  just  purchased  the  old-fashioned 
homestead  on  the  Boston  rOad,  in  the  West  Farms 
district  of  this  city,  which  has  been  occupied  as  the 
"Home  for  Incurables,"  and  presented  it  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Peabody  home  for  aged  indigent 
women  "  (free  of  all  rents  and  taxes  for  six  years). 
In  1892  Mr.  Henry  E.  Pellew,  formerly  head  of  the 
Board  of  charities  of  New  York  state,  wrote :  "  I 
cannot  refrain  from  congratulating  you  heartily 
on  the  success  of  your  long  and  persistent  efforts  in 
carrying  on  this  valuable  and  truly  catholic  charity. 
To  you  belongs  all  the  credit  and  honor,  as  formerly 
it  was  the  financial  responsibility,  which  made  you 
the  mainstay  of  the  Institution." 

STRYKEB,  William  Scudder,  soldier  and 
author,  was  born  June  6,  1838,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  of 
Dutch  descent,  his  ancestors  having  left  Holland  in 
1653  and  settled  in  New  Amsterdam.  There,  as  a 
great  burgher  of  the  col- 
ony, the  representative  of 
this  Knickerbocker  family 
took  part  in  the  memor- 
able cormcils  of  Gov.  Stuy- 
vesant.  In  the  revolution  a 
very  zealous  soldier,  Capt. 
John  Stryker,  a  partisan 
otflcer  of  the  state  troops 
of  New  Jersey,  greatly  dis- 
tinguished liinLself  during 
the  entire  war  by  the  dam- 
age he  inflicted  upon  the 
British  whenever  they 
passed  through  the  Jer- 
seys. William  S.  Stryker 
was  early  prepared  for  col- 
lege, was  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  the  class  of 
1858,  and  began  the  study 
of  law  in  Trenton.  He 
)  enlLsted  as  a  private  sol- 
dier, Apr.  16,  1861,  assist- 
ed in  organizing  the  14th  Regiment  New  Jersey 
volunteers,  and  in  February,  1863,  was  ordered 
to  Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  where  he  served  as  aide- 
de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  major,  to  Maj.-Gen. 
Quincy  A  Gillmore,  commanding  the  department 
of  the  South,  participating  in  the  capture  of  Morris 
Island,  in  the  night  attack  on  Fort  Wagner,  and  in 
all  the  toils  and  danger  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter  and  the  siege  of  Charleston.  Returning  to 
the  North  on  account  of  severe  illness,  he  became 
senior  paymaster  in  charge  of  all  disbursements  in 
the  district  of  Columbus,  O. ;  was  brevetted  lieuten- 
ant-colonel for  meritorious  services,  and  resigned 
from  the  army,  June  30,  1866.  Soon  after  he  was 
placed  on  the  military  staff  of  the  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  and  since  Apr.  13,  1867,  he  has  filled  the 
office  of  adjutant-general  of  the  state.  He  was  bre- 
vetted a  major-general  in  February,  1874,  by  the 
governor  and  senate  of  New  Jersey,  for  long  and 
meritorious  service.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1866,  and  for  some  time  was  president  of  the  Trenton 
hanking  company,  and  afterward  the  president  of 
the  Trenton  savings  fund  society.  He  has  been  a 
close  student  of  American  history,  and  in  his  resi- 
dence at  Trenton,  has  a  large  and  valuable  historical 
library,  especially  rich  in  Americana.     He  has  com- 


piled a  "  Register  of  Officers  and  Men  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  the  Civil  War  "  (Trenton,  1873),  the  first  work 
of  this  character  ever  prepared  and  issued  by  any 
state,  and  a  "  Record  of  Officers  and  Men  of  New 
Jersey  in  the  Civil  War,  1861-1865  "  (1876).  He  has 
also  published  many  monographs  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  New  Jersey,  among  these  being:  "The  Red 
Controversy  "  (Trenton,  1876);  "Trenton  One  Hun- 
dred Years  Ago  "  (1878);  "  New  Jersey  Continental 
Line  in  the  Virginia  Campaign  of  1781"  (1882); 
"The  Princeton  Surprise"  (1882);  "Washington's 
Reception  by  the  People  of  New  Jersey  in  1789  " 
(1882);  "  The  Capture  of  the  Block  House  at  Toms 
River,  N.  J."  (1883);  "New  Jersey  Continental 
Line  in  the  Indian  Campaign  of  1779  "  (1885);  "The 
Old  Barracks  at  Trenton,  N.  J."  (1885);  "  The  New 
Jersey  Volunteers— Loyalists' '  (1887).  He  has  been  for 
many  years  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  two  works, 
entitled  "The  Battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton" 
and  "The  Battle  of  Monmouth."  In  writing  these 
volumes  he  made  an  exhaustive  search,  among  the 
military  archives  of  Germany,  for  new  facts  con- 
cerning the  Hessian  contingent.  Gen.  Stryker  is  a 
member  of  a  large  number  of  State  historical  socie- 
ties, a  fellow  of  the  American  geographical  society, 
and  of  the  Royal  historical  society  of  London,  and 
a  member  of  the  American  historical  association,  and 
of  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

AVERY,  Alphonso  Calhoun,  associate  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina,  was  born  at 
Morganton,  Burke  county,  Sept.  11,  1837.  His 
father  was  Col.  Isaac  T.  Avery,  ca.shier  of  the  Mor- 
ganton bank,  and  an  influential  citizen.  His  pater- 
nal grandfather.  Col.  Waightstill  Avery,  was  a  signer 
of  the  Mecklenburg  declaration  of  independence,  a 
member  of  the  Colonial  congress,  the  first  attorney- 
general  of  North  Carolina,  and  stood  head  and 
shoulders  in  influence  and  in  greatness  above  his 
contemporaries.  He  was  a  native  of  Groton,  Conn. 
His  ancestor,  Christopher  Avery,  and  his  little  son 
James,  came  over  in  the  Arbella,  in  1631,  to  become 
members  of  the  English  settlement  commenced  by 
John  Winthrop,  Sr.  A  descendant  of  James  Avery 
married  the  daughter  of  Gov.  John  Winthrop,  Jr. 
The  niaternal  grandfather  of  Justice  Averj'  was 
William  W.  Erwin,  a  man  of  broad  culture  and  a 
Christian  of  the  highest  type.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Fayetteville  convention,  that  adopted  the  Fed- 
eral constitution,  and  afterward  was  cashier  of  the 
Morganton  bank.  W.  W.  Erwin  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  William  Sharpe,  a  distinguished  revolu- 
tionary character,  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
David  Reese,  a  signer  of  the  Mecklenburg  declara- 
tion of  independence.  Mr.  Avery  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  standing  first  in  a 
class  of  men  who  have  since  become  leading  men  in 
public  life.  After  graduation  he  studied  law  with 
Chief  Justice  Pearson,  and  was  licensed  to  practice 
in  the  county  court.  Before  applying  for  his  supe- 
rior court  license,  the  tocsin  of  war  had  sounded 
throughout  the  South,  and  with  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion to  the  Confederacy,  he  was  among  the  first  to 
volunteer.  In  May,  1861,  he  joined  the  6th  North 
Carolina  regiment,  was  conunissioned  first  lieutenant 
of  Company  E,  and  was  fighting  at  Manassas  when 
Col.  Fisher  fell.  He  and  his  brother.  Col.  Isaac  T. 
Avery,  who  was  killed  at  Gettysburg,  were  both 
complimented  for  gallant  conduct  on  that  bloody 
field.  In  1863  he  was  elected  captain  of  his  company, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  commissioned  major  and 
assistant  adjutant-general  of  Hill's  division,  army  of 
Virginia,  and  in  1863  accompanied  him  to  the  West- 
ern army,  then  at  Chattanooga.  He  afterward 
served  on  th'e  staff  of  Breckinridge,  Hindman,  and 
Hood.  He  was  on  Hood's  staff  in  the  great  retreat 
from  Dalton  to  the  Chattahoochee  river.     Two  of  his 
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brothers  having  heen  killed,  he  received  a  permit  to 
come  to  North  Carohna,  was  placed  in  command  of 
a  battalion,  and  was  organizing  a  regiment  when  he 
was  captured  near  Salisbury  by  Stoneman's  raiders. 
He  was  kept  a  prisoner  until  August,  1865.  Return- 
mg  home  after  the  war,  Mr.  Avery  resumed  the 
practice  of  law,  which  he  had  just  begun  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  In  1866  he  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority  to  represent  his  district  in  the  state  senate, 
and  served  m  that  legislature,  which  was  the  last 
body  elected  exclusively  by  the  white  voters  of  the 
state.  In  1868  he  was  re-elected,  but  the  republican 
senate  refused  to  allow  him  to 
take  his  seat,  because  in  1861 
he  had  been  elected  solicitor 
of  the  county  court  of  Burke 
county.  In  1875  he  was  sent 
by  his  county  as  its  representa- 
tive to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention, one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant bodies  that  ever  assembled 
in  North  Carolina.  The  par- 
ties had  an  equal  number  of 
votes,  and  it  was  long  doubt- 
ful which  party  would  control 
its  action.  It  was  largely  due 
to  the  wisdom  and  ability,  as 
an  organizer,  of  Mr.  Avery, 
that  the  democratic  party  con- 
trolled the  convention.  In 
1876  he  was  a  Tilden  elector, 
and  in  1878  he  was  elected 
superior  court  judge  of  his 
district.  He  held  this  honorable  position,  riding  the 
circuit  by  rotation,  until  he  had  visited  every  county 
in  the  state.  In  1888  he  was  nominated  for  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina, 
and  elected  for  a  term  of  eight  years.  He  has  thus 
been  on  the  superior  and  supreme  court  bench  more 
than  a  dozen  years,  and  has  taken  rank  with  the 
ablest  and  wisest  jurists  who  have  honored  the 
bench  in  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Avery  was  married 
to  Susan  "W.  Morrison,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  R.  H. 
Morrison,  a  granddaughter  of  Gen.  Joseph  Graham, 
_  and  a  great-granddaughter  of  John  Davidson  and 
'  Neill  Morrison,  both  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg 
declaration  of  independence.  Judge  Avery  being 
a  descendant  of  Waightstill  Avery  and  of  David 
Reese,  the  children  of  this  marriage  have  four  an- 
cestors who  signed  the  Mecklenburg  declaration  of 
independence.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Mr. 
Avery  married,  Dec.  31,  1888,  Sallie  I;Ove  Thomas, 
a  daughter  of  William  H.  Thomas  of  Jackson  county, 
and  a  great-granddaughter  of  Robert  Love  of  Bun- 
combe county. 

HILDRTJP,  William  Thomas,  manufacturer, 
was  born  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Feb.  6,  1832,  the 
son  of  Jesse  Hildrup,  of  Hartford.  He  grew  to  man- 
hood in  his  native  town,  and  obtained  his  education 
in  the  public  schools,  where  he  excelled  in  the  study 
of  mathematics.  He  then  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade,  and  at  nineteen  started  out  in  life  with  energy, 
enthusiasm  and  a  firm  determination  to  succeed  in  a 
career  of  usefulness  and  activity.  For  two  years  he 
worked  at  his  trade  at  Cape  Vincent,  Jefferson  coun- 
ty, N.Y.,  and  in  1843  proceeded  to  Worcester,  Mass., 
where  he  became  an  employee  in  the  car  works  of 
Bradley  &  Rice.  Det&rmined  to  gain  a  complete 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  business 
of  car-building,  he  diligently  studied  the  science  of 
mechanics.  This,  together  with  nine  years  of  active 
work  in  the  Worcester  shops,  fitted  him  for  more  re- 
sponsible duties  than  those  of  an  employee.  In  1853 
he  started  a  car-wheel  foundry  and  machine  shop  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  but  the  following  year  moved  to  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.,  where  he  organized  the  Harrisburg  car 
manufacturing  company,  of  which  he  became  su- 


perintendent and  general  manager,  and  soon  after 
treasurer.  To  aid  his  employees  to  become  skillful 
workmen,  he  took  his  place  among  them  in  the 
shops;  and  to  prepare  young  men  for  profitable  po- 
sitions in  the  car  works,  he  established  free  night 
schools  to  give  instruction  in  free-hand  and  mechan- 
ical drawing;  thus  improving  the  skill  and  eflSciency 
of  his  corps  of  employees,  and  adding  greatly  to 
their  material  welfare.  Assiduous  in  caring  for  the 
interest  and  well-being  of  all  the  workmen,  he  ac- 
quired and  retained  their  good  will  and  highest  re- 
gard. When  the  financial  panic  of  1857  caused  a  lull 
in  the  car -building  industry, 
Mr.  Hildrup,  in  order  to  keep 
his  workmen  employed,  advo- 
cated and  secured  the  addition 
to  the  company's  works  of  a 
foundry  and  machine  shop  for 
the  manufacture  of  machinists' 
tools.  They  also  began  a  gene- 
ral foundry  business,  and  made 
oil  tanks,  machine  work,  en- 
gines and  boilers.  This  enter- 
prise developed  into  the  Har- 
risburg foundry  and  machine 
works.  A  saw  and  planing  mill 
was  also  added,  and  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company  increased 
to  more  than  twelve  times  the 
original  amount,  made  up  solely 
from  the  earnings  of  the  car 
works  and  their  associate  Indus 
tries.  The  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  manufacturing  capacity  made  the 
works  of  this  company  prominent  among  the  in- 
dustries of  Pennsylvania.  The  car  works  were  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  fire  in  1873,  and  within  ninety 
days  were  rebuilt.  During  the  succeeding  twenty 
years  this  enterprise  met  with  almost  unrivaled  pros 
perity.  Mr.  Hildrup  ranks  as  one  of  the  oldest  car 
builders  in  America. 

BREWSTER,  Frederick  Carroll,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  May  15,  1835,  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  William  Brewster,the  ruling  elder  of  the  Pil- 
grims of  the  Mayflower.  His  initial  education  was 
in  the  old  Friends'  select  school,  where  he  was  also 
fitted  for  college.  He  entered  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  as  a  student  displayed  wonderful 
industry  and  aptness  for  study,  gradiiating  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen  with  the 
highest  honors.  His  father  was 
a  lawyer,  and  the  son,  entering 
his  office  immediately  on  grad- 
uation from  college  as  a  law 
student,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1844  at  the  age  of  nine 
teen.  His  line  of  practice  was 
chiefiy  in  the  civil  courts,  crim 
inal  cases  being  usually  avoid- 
ed. Yet  some  of  the  most 
notable  criminal  cases  tried  in 
the  commonwealth  have  been 
"fought  out "  by  him.  In  1863 
he  became  city  solicitor,  was 
re-elected  1865;"  in  1866  became 
judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  After  serving  in  this 
office  for  more  than  three 
years,  Mr.  Brewster  was  ap 
pointed  by  Gov.  Geary  attor 
ney-general  of  the  commonwealth,  continuing  in  the 
office  during  the  years  1869,  1870,  1871  and  1873. 
To  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  pro- 
found and  extensive,  he  possesses  the  gift  of  im- 
parting it  to  those  who  seek  his  office  as  a  school  of 
preparation  for  admission  to  the  bar.  His  office, 
owing  to  his  reputation,  has  many  of  the  features  of 
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a  law  school,  even  to  the  annual  gathering  of  the 
"graduates"  and  their  preceptor  in  social  reunion. 
The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
1870  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  the 
author  of:  " Moliere in  Outline,"  "Life  of  Disraeli," 
"Condensation  of  Blackstone,"  "Rule  in  Shelly's 
Case,"  "  Digest  of  Pennsylvania  Reports,"  four  vols. 
of  "Reports,"  and  two  on  "Practice." 

CHASE,  Waldo  Ketchium,  iron  manufacturer, 
was  born  in  Stillwater,  N.  Y.,  in  1847.  He  wasthe 
son  of  Luther  and  Sophia  Chase,  who  removed 
from  Stillwater  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1849.  His  father, 
whose  ancestors  came  from  Rhode  Island,  was  of 
Quaker  descent.  Mr  Chase's  education  was  acquired 
in  the  public  schools  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the 
academy  in  Nassau,  Rensselaer 
county,  N.  Y.  His  natural  apti- 
tude for  trade  exhibited  itself  in 
his  school  days,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  selling  newspapers.  In 
Aug-ust,  1864,  when  less  than 
seventeen  years  of  age,  young 
Chase  enlisted  in  the  10th  regi- 
ment, N.  Y.  volunteers,  in  which 
he  served  until  May,  1865.  In 
November,  1864,  he  was  severely 
wounded  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  and 
remained  in  hospital  until  he  was 
discharged.  On  returning  home 
he  '^^■as  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  store 
until  he  obtained  a  position  with 
Harrison  &  Kellogg,  iron  manu- 
facturers, of  Troy,  N.  Y.  He 
soon  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
business,  and  shortly  after  went 
into  partnership  with  two  oth- 
ers. The  new  firm  bought  out  the  business  of  Har- 
rison &  Kellogg,  which  rapidly  developed  until  it 
became  one  of  the  leading  concerns  of  the  United 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron.  The 
business  soon  grew  beyond  the  facilities  of  their 
plant,  and  the  firm  acquired  an  interest  in  a  similar 
enterprise  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Mr.  Chase  is  now 
vice-president  of  the  Troy  and  Bridgeport  com- 
panies. In  1870  he  married  Ada  P.Wood,  daughter 
of  Capt.  Ephraim  Wood,  late  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  They 
have  three  children.  Mr.  Chase  has  always  been  a 
stanch  republican,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Union  league  club  of  New  York  city. 

LAUBENS,  Henry,  statesman,  was  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1724.  His  ancestors  in  America 
were  French  Protestant  refugees,  who  had  left 
France  after  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked.  They 
first  settled  in  New  York,  but  subsequently  removed 
to  South  Carolina.  He  was  educated  in  Charleston, 
first  under  a  Mr.  Howe,  and  afterward  under  a  Mr. 
Corbett,  but  there  is  no  record  of  him  as  a  scholar 
other  than  that  his  course  of  studies  tended  to  fit 
him  for  a  mercantile  career.  Throughout  his  life 
he  was  remarkable  for  his  business  methods,  having 
derived  peculiar  ideas  of  business  under  Mr.  Crock- 
ett of  London,  Eng.,  to  which  place  he  went  to  re- 
ceive thorough  practical  commercial  training.  After 
his  return  from  London  he  engaged  in  business  with 
Mr.  Austin  of  Charleston.  He  had  such  a  high  rep- 
utation as  a  business  man,  was  so  noted  for  his  ex- 
traordinary punctuality,  and  discountenanced  so 
strongly  its  violation  in  others,  that  to  have  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  Mr.  Laurens's  counting-house 
was  to  a  j'oung  man  a  recommendation  in  itself.  Of 
untiring  industry,  he  required  corresponding  indus- 
trious habits  in  his  employees.  He  was  probably 
unsurpassed  as  a  business  man.  He  was  prominent 
in  his  opposition  to  British  aggression,  and  was  often 
engaged  in  disputes  with  the  crown  judges,  particu- 
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larly  in  regard  to  their  decisions  in  marine  law  and 
in  the  courts  of  admiralty.  He  published  some  arti- 
cles against  these  measures  in  pamphlet  form,  which 
showed  fine  legal  talent.  In  1771  he  went  abroad, 
principally  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  sons, 
whose  future  fully  realized  their  youthful  promise. 
While  there,  he  was  one  of  the  thirty-nine  native 
Americans  who  petitioned  the  Bj-itish  parliament 
not  to  pass  the  Boston  port  bill.  Finding  that  the 
exertions  of  the  colonies  to  avoid  war  were  futile,  he 
returned  home  to  take  part  with  his  countrymen 
against  England.  Strong  efforts  were  made  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  purpose — bright  prospects  were 
presented  to  him,  and  he  was  even  offered  indem- 
nity against  any  losses  he  might  sustain,  provided 
he  would  remain  in  England.  But  he  rejected  these 
propositions  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
his  character.  ' '  I  shall  never  for- 
get your  friendly  attentions  to  my 
interests,"  he  said,  "but  I  dare  not 
return.  Your  ministers  are  deaf 
to  information  and  seem  bent  on 
provoking  unnecessary  contest.  I 
think  I  have  acted  the  part  of  a 
faithful  subject.  I  now  go,  resolved 
still  to  labor  for  peace,  at  the  same 
time  determined  in  the  last  event 
to  stand  or  fall  with  my  country." 
He  arrived  in  Charleston  on  his  re- 
turn in  December,  1774.  He  was 
appointed  president  of  the  council 
of  safety.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
first  provincial  congress  in  1775,  and 
drafted  the  form  of  association  to  be 
signed  by  all  those  who  favored  in- 
dependence. He  was  made  vice- 
president  of  South  Carolina  under 
the  new  constitution  in  1776.  He  was  appointed  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  congress,  of  which  he 
was  elected  president  Nov.  1,  1777,  upon  the  resig- 
nation of  John  Hancock.  He  resigned  this  position 
Dec.  10,  1778,  receiving  the  thanks  of  congress  "for 
his  conduct  in  the  chair  and  in  the  execution  of  pub- 
lic business."  In  1779  he  was  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to  Holland. 
His  mission  was  to  negotiate  a  treaty  that  Van 
Berckel,  pensionary  of  Amsterdam,  had  unofficially 
proposed  to  William  Lee.  Mr.  Laurens  was  cap- 
tured on  the  voyage,  and  though  he  threw  his  papers 
overboard  they  were  recovered  and  disclosed  the  ob- 
ject of  his  trip.  He  was  taken  to  England  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  was 
committed  on  suspicion  of  treason  and  confined  a 
close  prisoner.  Holland  declined  to  punish  Van 
Berckel  at  the  command  of  Lord  North's  ministry, 
and  war  was  immediately  declared  between  Great 
Britain  and  that  country.  Mr.  Laurens's  health  was 
impaired  when  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  though 
ill,  no  attention  was  paid  to  his  comfort  and  no  medi- 
cal attendance  was  provided.  He  was  placed  in 
solitary  confinement,  and  allowed  neither  writing 
materials  nor  communication  with  the  outside  world. 
He,  however,  contrived  to  secure  pencils,  and, 
through  a  tru.sty  person,  sent  out  communications, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  correspond  with  American 
newspapers.  He  was  on  two  occasions  offered  his 
parole  on  conditions  his  proud  and  magnanimous 
spirit  declined  to  accept.  In  1781,  when  his  eldest 
son,  Lieut. -Col.  John  Laurens,  was  in  France  as  min- 
ister of  congress,  Mr.  Laurens  was  urged  to  notify 
him  that  if  he  would  withdraw  from  that  court  he 
might  possibly  obtain  his  father's  release.  Mr.  Lau- 
rens's reply  was,  "He  loves  me  dearly  and  would 
lay  down  his  life  to  save  mine;  but  I  am  sure  noth- 
ing woidd  tempt  him  to  sacrifice  his  honor,  and  I 
applaud  him."  After  he  had  been  confined  a  year, 
Mr.  Laurens  was  given  permission  by  the  secretary 
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of  state  to  use  pen  and  ink  to  draw  up  a  bill  of  ex- 
change to  procure  money  for  medical  attendance 
and  other  necessaries.  The  privilege  was  immedi- 
ately withdrawn.  His  suifering  and  confinement 
attracted  general  sympathy  toward  the  close  of  1781, 
and  efforts  were  put  in  motion  to  obtain  his  release. 
Through  the  efforts  of  friends  the  British  govern- 
ment offered  to  release  him  gratuitously,  but  having 
considered  himself  a  prisoner  of  war,  holding  high 
and  independent  views,  and  not  desiring  to  feel 
himself  obligated  in  any  degree,  he  proposed  that 
the  Earl  of  Cornwallis  be  exchanged  for  him.  The 
exchange  was  effected,  and  Mr.  Laurens  was  once 
more  a  free  man.  The  confinement  in  the  Tower  so 
completely  undermined  his  health  that  he  remained 
an  invalid  the  rest  of  his  life.  Soon  after  he  was 
released  he  received  a  commission  from  congress, 
appointing  him  one  of  the  ministers  to  negotiate 
peace  with  England.  He  went  to  Paris  and,  in  con- 
nection with  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Jay  and  John  Ad- 
ams, on  Nov.  30,  1783,  signed  the  preliminaries  of 
peace/  whereby  the  independence  of  the  IJnited 
States  was  clearly  acknowledged.  Mr.  Laurens  soon 
afterward  returned  to  South  Carolina,  where  his 
countrymen,  in  admiration  of  his  career  abroad, 
were  anxious  to  honor  him  with  the  marks  of  dis- 
tinction that  were  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  but  he 
positively  declined  all  kinds  of  political  preferment 
and  lived  quietly  the  remainder  of  his  life,  devoting 
himself  to  his  family  and  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  will  was  a  strange  behest, 
which  was  rigidly  executed:  "I  solemnly  enjoin  it 
upon  my  son  as  an  indispensable  duty  that,  as  soon 
as  he  conveniently  can  after  my  decease,  he  cause 
my  body  to  be  wrapped  in  twelve  yards  of  tow  cloth, 
and  burnt  until  it  is  entirely  consumed,  and  then,  col- 
lecting my  ashes,  deposit  them  wherever  he  may  see 
proper."  His  was  the  first  body  cremated  in  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Laurens  was  a  clear,  forcible  writer,  and 
had  an  admirable  style  for  a  letter-writer.  Two 
volumes  of  his  official  public  correspondence,  when 
president  of  the  old  congress,  are  yet  within  its 
archives.  He  died  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Dec.  8, 1792. 
ZIEGENFUSS,  Samuel  Addison,  clergyman, 
son  of  Samuel  and  Catherine  Ziegenfuss,  was  born  at 
Quakertown,  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  Dec.  12, 1844.  He 
received  his  preparatory  training 
in  a  normal  and  classical  school 
at  Quakertown,  and  in  the  pre- 
paratory department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania college  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
He  entered  Pennsylvania  col- 
lege in  the  fall  of  1866,  but  left 
to  enter  the  sophomore  class  in 
Muhlenberg  college,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  session  of  that 
newly  established  institution  in 
1867,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1870.  He  studied  the- 
ology in  the  Lutheran  theolog- 
ical seminary,  Philadelphia,  was 
graduated  in  1873,  and  shortly 
after  was  ordained  to  the  office 
of  the  ministry  in  the  Lutheran 
church  by  the  ministerium  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  first  appoint- 
ment was  at  Sellersville,  Pa., 
from  1873  to  1875,  when  he  went  to  Bath,  Pa., 
until  January,  1893,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
pastor  of  St.  Michael's  Lutheran  church,  German- 
town,  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  oldest  Lutheran  con- 
gregations in  that  city.  In  his  charges  Mr.  Ziegen- 
fuss has  been  remarkably  successful,  and  all  congre- 
gations under  his  care  have  increased  in  numbers 
and  in  influence.  He  thoroughly  understands  human 
nature.  His  early  training  has  endowed  him  with 
an  unusual  amount  of  thrift  and  energy,  and  he  is 
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an  indefatigable  worker  in  whatever  he  undertakes. 
He  has  an  excellent  English  and  German  education, 
both  of  which  languages  he  speaks  with  fluency.  In 
the  pulpit  he  is  easy  and  graceful,  earnest  and  dig- 
nified, and  as  a  speaker  is  pleasant,  interesting  and 
forcible.  He  has  filled  many  positions  of  honor  and 
trust  in  the  church.  He  has  been  a  trustee  of 
Muhlenberg  college  since  1883,  a  member  of  the 
executive  and  examination  committees  of  the  same 
since  1884,  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  and 
of  the  executive  committee  since  1886.  He  is  also  the 
English  secretary  of  the  ministerium  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  oldest  and  largest  synod  in  America,  and  president 
of  the  Alumni  association  of  the  Luthei-aa  theological 
seminary  of  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  directors  of 
that  institution. 

DBA!KE,  Charles  Daniel,  lawyer,  U.  S.  sen- 
ator, chief  justice,  and  author,  was  born  in  Cincin- 
nati, 0.,  Apr.  11,  1811,  and  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Dan- 
iel Drake.  His  education  was  very  limited,  and  all 
schooling  ceased  in  1837,  when  he  was  appointed  a 
midshipman  in  the  TJ.  S.  navy.  He  continued.in  the 
navy  until  1830,  when  he  entered 
on  the  study  of  law.  In  1833  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Cin- 
cinnati. In  1834  he  removed  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  resided, 
with  an  intermission  of  about 
three  years,  until  December,  1870, 
when  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  1838  he 
originated  the  St.  Louis  law  li- 
brary, wrote  the  original  sub- 
scription paper  therefor,  and  ob- 
tained the  subscriptions  of  its 
first  twenty  members.  In  1859- 
60  he  was  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
souri house  of  representatives ; 
in  1863  was  elected  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy in  the  Missouri  conven- 
tion of  1861 ;  in  1865  was  a  member  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  constitutional  convention,  which 
abolished  slavery  in  that  state,  and  adopted  a  con- 
stitution which  has  ever  since  been  called  the"  Drake 
constitution;"  in  1867  was  elected  U.  S.  senator 
from  Missouri  for  the  terra  of  six  years,  and  held 
that  position  until  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of 
the  court  of  claims,  Deo.  13,  1870,  which  place  he 
filled  until  Jan.  12,  1885,  when  he  retired,  retaining 
the  salary  of  the  office  during  his  life.  In  1854  he 
published  the  first  treatise  written  on  the  law  of  suits 
by  attachment  in  the  United  States,  seven  editions 
of  which,  all  edited  by  himself,  have  appeared, 
making  him  the  first  American  author  who. has  ed- 
ited that  number  of  editions  of  a  treatise  of  his  own 
on  any  branch  of  civil  jurisprudence.  In  1863  he 
received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Hanover  college, 
Indiana,  and  in  1875  the  same  degree  from  the  Uni 
versity  of  Wooster,  O.  In  1864  a  volume  of  his  Union 
and  anti-slavery  speeches,  delivered  during  the  civil 
war,  was  published. 

BICE,  Septimus  P.,  educator,  was  born  in 
Northumberland  county,  Va.,  about  1825.  After 
teaching  for  some  years,  he,  in  1851,  entered  La 
Grange  college,  Alabama,  where  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.  and  became  professor  of  maohematics. 
In  1855  he  took  the  same  chair  in  the  Wesleyan  uni- 
versity at  Florence,  Ala.,  and  held  it  until  1871,  when 
the  institution  lost  its  charter.  He  then  opened,  at 
Meridian,  Miss.,  a  girls' high  school,  which  became 
the  East  Mississippi  female  college.  In  1873  he  re- 
turned to  Florence  as  president  of  the  State  normal 
school,  newly  established  in  the  old  university  build- 
ings. During  his  eight  years'  principalship  the 
school  was  opened  to  women  also.  '  Since  1881  he 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Deshler  female  institute 
at  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 
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DODGE,  Henry,  senator,  was  bom  at  Vin- 
cennes,  Ind.,  Oct.  12,  1782,  son  of  Israel  Dodge,  a 
revolutionary  ofRcer  from  Connecticut,  who  settled 
in  Kentucky  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son.  At  an 
early  age  Henry  Dodge  removed  to  Missouri,  and 
when  the  war  of  1812  broke  out  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  mounted  company 
of  volunteer  riflemen.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1812,  he  was  made  major  of 
the  Louisiana  militia ;  in  April, 
1813,  was  appointed  major  of  a 
regiment  of  Missouri  militiamen, 
and  from  August  to  October,  1814, 
was  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  bat- 
talion of  Missouri  mounted  in- 
fantry. In  1827  he  removed  'to 
Wisconsin,  and  commanded  the 
mounted  forces  during  the  dis- 
turbances caused  by  the  Winne- 
bagos,  and  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war  of  1832,  when  he  defeated 
the  Indians  in  several  severe  en- 
gagements. At  the  conclusion 
of  this  war  he  was  appointed 
by  Gen.  Jackson  colonel  of  the 
1st  regiment  of  mounted  dra- 
goons, and  headed  it  in  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Indians  on  the  southern  frontier 
in  1834,  and  in  an  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains in  1835.  In  1836  he  resigned  his  colonelship, 
having  been  appointed  by  President  Jackson  gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin  territory  and  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs.  In  1839  he  was  reappointed  by  Pi-es- 
ident  Van  Buren.  In  1841  he  was  removed  by  Pres- 
ident Tyler,  but  was  immediately  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  house  of  representatives  as  a  democrat.  In 
1845  he  was  reappointed  governor  of  Wisconsin  by 
President  Polk,  and  on  the  admission  of  Wisconsin 
as  a  state,  he  was  elected  (June,  1848)  to  the  U.  S. 
senate,  and  was  re-elected  in  1852  for  the  full  term  of 
six  years.  He  died  at  Burlington,  la.,  June  19, 1867. 
UNDERWOOD,  Joseph.  Kogers,  senator,  was 
born  in  Goochland  county,  Va.,  Oct.  24,  1791,  a  de- 
scendant of  William  Thomas  Underwood,  who  set- 
tled in  Virginiaabout  1680.  His  parents  beingunable 
to  give  him  advantages,  he  was  adopted  by  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  Edward  Rogers,  who  lived  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  taken  to  that  state  in  1803.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  at  Transylvania 
university,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1811,  then  began  the 
study  of  law  at  Lexington  with 
Robert  Wyckliffe.  In  1813  he 
became  lieutenant  of  a  volunteer 
company,  and  took  part  in  the 
campaign  on  the  Canadian  fron- 
tier, where  he  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  at  the  defeat  of 
Col.  Dudley's  regiment,  opposite 
Fort  Meigs,  May  5th.  On  being 
released  on  parole,  he  returned 
home,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  settled  at  Glasgow,  all  of 
which  events  took  place  in  1813. 
He  lived  at  Glasgow,  where  he 
was  trustee  of  the  town  and 
county  auditor  until  1823.  From 
1816  to  1819  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  legislature;  in  1820  was  a pre.sidential 
elector,  and  voted  for  Clay.  Removing  to  Bowling 
Green  in  1823,  he  was  in  1825-26  again  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature,  was  a  candidate  for  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor in  1828,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  court  of  appeals  of  Kentucky,  but  resigned  in 
1835.  From  Dec.  7,  1835,  to  March  3,  1843,  he 
was  a  whig  representative  in  congress,  retiring  vol- 


untarily to  resume  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
1844  he  was  again  chosen  a  presidential  elector,  and 
again  voted  for  Clay.  In  1845  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature,  and  was  chosen  speaker  of  that  body. 
In  1847  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  for  six 
years,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  resumed  his 
practice.  In  1864  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
national  democratic  convention  at  Chicago.  His  son, 
John  Cox  Rogers,  born  in  1840,  studied  civil  engineer- 
ing, served  in  the  Confederate  army,  was  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Kentucky  in  1876-80,  and  in  1882  estab- 
lished the  Cincinnati  (O.)  "  Daily  News."  Senator 
Underwood  died  near  Bowling  Green  Aug.  23, 1876. 
BKIGHT,  Jesse  D.,  senator,  was  born  at  Nor- 
wich, Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18,  1812.  The 
family  emigrated  to  Indiana  in  1820,  and  in  that 
state  young  Bright  received  an  academic  education 
and  studied  law.  In  1831,  when  he  was  but  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Madison.  In 
1834  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  probate  court  of 
Jefferson  county,  and  in  1836  was  sent  to  the  state 
legislature.  He  served  as  circuit  judge,  but  resigned 
in  1839,  having  been  appointed  U.  S.  marshal  for 
the  district  of  Indiana.  In  1841  he  was  further  hon- 
ored by  an  election  to  the  state'  senate  by  a  large 
majority,  and  in  1843  was  elected  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  state  by  greatly  more  than 
his  party  vote.  In  1845  Mr.  Bright 
was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  s-enate  as 
a  democrat,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1851  and  1857,  but  in  the  last- 
mentioned  year  had  his  seat  con- 
tested by  the  republicans  on  the 
ground  that  his  election  was 
fraudulent.  He  served  until  1862, 
was  several  times  president  pro 
tempore  of  the  senate,  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  public 
buildings  and  grounds,  and  a 
member  of  the  committee  on 
finances  and  on  the  Pacific  rail- 
road. On  Dec.  16,  1861,  a  reso- 
lution, introduced  by  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, called  for  the  expulsion  of 
Mr.  Bright  on  the  ground  of  dis- 
loyalty, although  the  committee 
on  the  judiciary  had  reported  ad- 
versely by  a  vote  of  five  to  two.  The  charge  was 
based  upon  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Bright  March  1, 
1861,  and  addressed  to  "His  Excellency,  Jefferson 
Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate  States."  This 
recommended  to  Mr.  Davis's  notice  a  friend,  Mr. 
Tliomas  B.  Lincoln  of  Texas,  who,  as  the  letter 
stated,  ' '  visits  your  capital  mainly  to  dispose  of 
what  he  regards  as  a  great  improvement  in  fire-arms. " 
Charles  Sumner,  supported  by  other  senators,  main- 
tained that  Mr.  Bright  was  a  traitor,  who  was  di- 
rectly giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  public  enemies, 
war  having  actually  begun,  as  the  seizure  of  forts 
and  the  mustering  of  troops  showed;  moreover,  the 
use  of  the  term  ''His  Excellency,"  which  was  not 
bestowed  by  usage  upon  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  proved  that  Mr.  Bright  recognized  Mr. 
Davis's  authority.  Mr.  Bright,  in  defence,  claimed 
that  the  letter  was  written  to  get  rid  of  the  appli- 
cant's importunities,  was  such  as  he  would  have 
given  to  any  friend,  and  that  he  did  not  at  that  date 
suppose  that  war  would  actually  occur.  The  charge 
was  pressed,  however,  and  after  eloquent  speeches 
on  both  sides,  a  vote  was  taken  on  Feb.  5,  1862,  which 
stood  thirty-two  to  fourteen  in  favor  of  expulsion. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Bright  went  to 
Carrollton,  Ky.,  and  from  there  to  Covington,  prac- 
ticing law  in  both  cities.  In  1866  he  was  elected  to 
the  Kentucky  legislature.  In  1874  he  removed  to 
Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  died  May  20.  1875. 
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BULLOCK,  Thomas  Seaman,  railroad  build- 
er, was  born  at  Shelby ville,  Ind.,  Jan.  1,  1853.  His 
parents  were  among  the  early  pioneere  of  the  "West, 
and  were  distinguished  for  their  integrity,  energy 
and  fertility  of  resource,  qualities  which  to  a  large 
degree  are  possessed  by  Mr.  Bullock.  At  an  early 
age  he  determined  to  earn  his  own  living,  and  select- 
ed the  new  territories  of  the  Southwest  as  his  home. 
His  experiences  here  were  varied,  but  he  became 
early  convinced  that  a  great  future  lay  before  this 
section  of  the  nation.  He  became  a  prospector  for 
mines,  and  in  a  few  years  earned  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  leading  investors  by  the  excellence  of 
his  judgment  in  regard  to  mining  properties.  His 
life  at  this  time  was  one  of  adventure  and  danger. 
His  business  led  him  into  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Indians,  and  often  among  the  Apaches,  the  most 
treacherous  and  cruel  of  all  the  Indian  tribes.  A 
full  history  of  his  life  during 
those  days  would  be  more  thrill- 
ing than  any  novel  by  Fenimore 
Cooper.  By  the  time  that  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years  he  had,  by  his  energy  and 
good  judgment,  amassed  a  for- 
tune. He  made  an  extended  jour- 
ney to  Europe,  remaining  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time  in 
England,  and  especially  in  Lon- 
don. Upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  settled  in  New 
York.  His  investigations  of 
mines  had  led  him  over  the 
greater  portion  of  Arizona,  and 
the  rapid  development  of  that 
territory  had  created  a  vigor- 
ous popular  demand  for  increas- 
ed railroad  facilities.  Mr.  Bul- 
lock became  interested  in  the  subject,  and  built  the 
Prescott  and  Arizona  Central  railroad,  which  con- 
nected the  capital  of  the  territory  with  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  railroad.  The  rapidity  with  which 
this  road  was  constructed  attracted  wide  attention, 
while  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  completed  enter- 
prise added  to  his  previous  reputation  in  financial- 
.centres  for  good  judgment.  He  was  immediately 
solicited  by  prominent  citizens  of  Mexico  to  under- 
take the  construction  of  the  Monterey  and  Mexican 
Gulf  railroad — an  enterprise  requiring  the  expendi- 
ture of  many  millions  of  money.  After  investigat- 
ing the  enterprise,  and  approving  of  it,  he  associated 
himself  with  Mr.  V.  A.  Wilder,  and  began  the  con- 
struction. The  difficulties  which  he  had  now  to  sur- 
mount wei'e  extraordinary.  The  unexpected  and 
long-continuing  stringency  in  the  money  markets  of 
the  world,  under  which  the  great  London  house  of 
the  Barings  finally  went  down  into  bankruptcy, 
made  the  obtaining  of  money  for  new  enterprises 
extremely  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impossible. 
Mr.  Bullock,  however,  never  faltered.  The  amount 
of  labor  which  he  now  performed  was  prodigious. 
But  the  construction  of  the  road  was  never  allowed 
to  lag,  and  it  was  finally  completed  in  the  summer 
of  1891.  The  excellence  and  solidity  of  its  construc- 
tion received  the  highest  commendation  from  the 
engineers  of  the  Mexican  government,  and  the  skill 
with  which  Mr.  Bullock  had  carried  the  enterprise 
to  Success  through  a  period  of  financial  distress, 
raised  him  to  the  first  rank  as  a  financier  and  rail- 
road builder.  The  Mexican  government  solicited 
him  to  continue  the  road  from  Monterey  to  the  Pa- 
cific, a  distance  of  nearly  1,000  miles  with  600  miles 
of  branches.  In  the  meantime  the  citizens  of  Ari- 
zona asked  him  to  connect  the  cities  of  Prescott  and 
Phoenix  by  a  railroad  of  about  200  miles  in  length. 
Mr.  Bullock  married,  in  1888,  Emma  S.  Peck, 
daughter  of  Hon.  John  P.  Peck. 


GROVER,  Lewis  C,  underwriter,  was  born  in 
Caldwell,  N.  J.,  Oct.  30,  1815,  a  son  of  Stephen  R. 
Grover,  who  in  1837  removed  from  Caldwell,  his 
native  place,  to  Newark,  where  he  became  a  lawyer 
of  considerable  distinction,  and  in  1845  the  repre- 
sentative of  Essex  county  in  the  state  senate.  In  1813 
he  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Byrara,  of  Mendham,  N.  J.  She  was  a  descendant 
of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Mullen,  of  the  May- 
flower of  early  Puritan  times.  His  father  was  the 
late  Rev.  Stephen  Grover,  whose  memory  is  still 
dearly  cherished  in  the  above-named  town,  where 
for  foi-ty-eight  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church,  in  which  office  he  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Richard  F.  Cleveland,  father  of  Ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  to  whom  was  given  the  name  of 
Grover,  in  honor  of  his  father's  venerated  predeces- 
sor. Lewis  C.  received  a  good  preliminary  educa- 
tion in  anticipation  of  a  collegiate  course;  but  evinc- 
ing a  strong  inclination  for  a  busi- 
ness life,  he  was  placed  as  a  clerk 
in  the  State  Bank  of  Newark,  and 
subsequently  in  the  manufacturing 
establishment  of  Shipman,  Robin- 
son &  Co.,  of  the  same  town.  In 
both  of  these  positions  he  doubtless 
acquired  knowledge  which  was 
valuable  to  him  in  the  career  upon 
which  he  finally  entered;  but  his 
love  of  reading  and  study  led  him 
to  the  perusal  of  treatises  on  law 
and  reports  of  judicial  proceedings, 
of  which  his  father's  library  afford- 
ed him  an  abundance.  Concluding 
this  was  the  field  in  which  he  ought 
to  pass  life,  he  finally  applied  him- 
self closely  to  the  study  requisite 
to  his  admission  to  the  bar,  and  in  1839  received  his 
license  as  an  attorney,  in  company  with  Edward  W. 
Whepley,  Cortlandt  Parker,  Joseph  P.  Bradley, 
Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  and  others  who  after- 
ward became  eminent  in  the  profession.  For  several 
years  he  attended  strictly  to  his  practice,  and  among 
his  clients  were  some  of  the  leading  politicians  of  the 
day,  who,  perceiving  his  great  executive  ability,  as 
well  as  his  earnest  desire  to  see  them  successful  in 
their  political  work,  drew  him  frolh  his  desk  to  do 
service  in  the  whig  party,  and  finally  to  become  its 
fearless  and  uncompromising  champion.  Through- 
out the  presidentiaj  struggles  of  1840-44-48,  he  took 
the  greatest  delight  in  showing  his  generalship  and 
prowess.  In  1848  he  was  chosen  by  a  large  majority 
to  represent  Essex  county  in  the  general  assembly  of 
the  state,  and  here  he  took  a  leading  part,  holding 
the  chairmanship  of  the  judiciaiy  committee.  Three 
years  before,  in  1845,  Mr.  Grover  obtained  from  the 
legislature  the  charter  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  life  in- 
surance company  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  now  one  of  the 
foremost  institutions  of  its  kind.  He  was  one  of  its 
directors,  and  was  selected  as  its  counsel,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  1860,  when  he  was  appointed  vice- 
president.  Two  years  afterward,  on  the  death  of 
the  president,  he  was  elected  to  that  office,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  it  until  January,  1883,  when  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health  he  resigned,  and  was  appointed 
executive  counsel.  During  the  period  of  his  presi- 
dency, the  number  of  policy  holders  increased  from 
a  little  over  7,000  to  nearly  45,000,  and  its  annual  in- 
come from  less  than  $1,000,000  to  nearly  |6,000,- 
000.  Although  enfeebled  by  age  and  ill  health,  Mr. 
Grover  still  retains  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  institution,  to  which  he  devoted  the  best  years 
of  his  life,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  American  in- 
surance company  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  whose  charter 
he  obtained  from  the  legislature  in  1846,  and  in 
which  he  still  retains  the  position  of  director  and 
counsel. 
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SEVIEB,  John,  first  governor  of  Tennessee, 
was  born  in  Rockingham  county,  Va.,  Sept.  23, 
1745.  His  family  was  "French,  and  originally  spelled 
the  name  Xavier.  He  was  the  son  of  Valentine 
Sevier,  who  lived  in  London,  and  emigrated  to 
America  about  1740,  settling  in  Rockingham  county. 
Here  John  was  educatetl  during  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life,  though  he  afterward  attended  the  academy 
at  Fredericksburg,  Va.  He  was  married  while  still 
very  young,  and  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, where  he  established  a  village  called  New- 
market. This  was  a  frontier  line  at  the  time,  and 
Indians  were  numerous,  and  given  to  encroachment, 
so  that  young  Sevier  was  obliged  to  fight  for  his  set- 
tlement; he  became  celebrated  through  his  conflicts 
with  the  savages,  conquering  the  neighboring  tribes 
in  a  number  of  engagements,  and  in  1772  received 
the  appointment  of  captain  in  the  Virginia  line;  the 
same  year  he  removed  to  Watauga  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  AUeghanies.  The  courage,  address  and 
military  capacity  of  Sevier  were  speedily  recognized 
by  the  adventurous  men  of  the  colony,  and  he  soon 
became  one  of  their  leaders.  In  1773  Lord  Dunmore 
began  his  war  on  the  Shawnees  and  other  Indian 
tribes,  and  Sevier  served  through  the  campaign,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant, 
Oct.  10,  1774.  Just  about  the  period  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution,  the  citizens 
of  Watauga  were  desirous  of  being 
annexed  to  the  colony  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  John  Sevier  drew  up  a  me- 
morial to  the  legislature,  making  the 
request  on  the  part  of  the  colonists 
with  a  view  that  "they  might  aid 
in  the  unhappy  contest,  and  bear 
their  full  proportion  of  the  expenses 
of  the  war."  The  legislature  of 
North  Carolina  granted  the  petition, 
and  what  is  now  the  state  of  Tennes- 
see became  organized  into  a  county 
of  North  Carohna,  and  was  called  the 
Washington  district.  John  Sevier 
was  a  delegate  from  this  section  to 
state  conventions,  where  he  offered 
a  declaration  of  rights  in  which  it 
was  said,  with  regard  to  the  bound- 
aries of  the  states,  ' '  that  it  shall 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  one  or  more  governments  westward  of  this  state 
by  consent  of  the  legislature. "  It  is  certain  that  the 
farseeing  mind  of  John  Sevier  discerned  in  the  future 
the  practicability  of  establishing  one  or  more  govern- 
ments, or  at  least  one  separate  commonwealth  west 
of  the  AUeghanies.  In  1777  he  represented  Watauga 
in  the  North  Carolina  legislature  and  procured  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  tlie  establishment  of 
courts  in  the  new  district,  and  the  extension  through 
it  of  the  state  laws  in  operation.  On  returning  to 
his  home  he  received  the  appointments  of  clerk  of  the 
county  and  district  judge,  and  practically,  in  asso- 
ciation with  one  other,  had  control  of  the  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  branches  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time  he  was  made  a  colonel  of 
militia,  and  .succeeded  in  enlisting  all  the  able-bodied 
males  of  the  district  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
fifty  years,  and  the  Indian  fighting  which  ensued 
soon  showed  the  wisdom  of  this  action  on  his  part. 
In  1779  he  forced  his  way  into  the  territory  of  the- 
savages,  burning  and  devastating  their  settlements, 
and  was  successful  in  fighting  the  sharp  battle  of 
Boyd's  Creek.  In  the  following  year  he  joined  with 
Col.  Isaac  Shelby  in  fighting  the  battle  of  King's 
Mountain,  which  proved  to  be  a,  decisive  action. 
He  was  colonel  over  about  500  men,  and  by  his  per- 
sonal prowess  at  a  moment  of  especial  danger,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  day.  The  North  Carolina 
legislature  gave  Sevier  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  a  sword 


and  pistol  for  his  bravery  and  judgment  in  this 
action.  He  continued  to  guard  the  frontier,  and 
fight  the  Indians,  making  several  expeditions  against 
the  Chickamauga  settlements,  yet  was  always  ready 
to  negotiate  and  treat  with  the  Indians,  which  he 
did  as  successfully  as  he  fought.  The  result  of  this 
war  was  that  the  settlement  of  Watauga  was  consid- 
erably extended  in  size,  and  by  the  time  of  its  con- 
clusion held  a  considerable  and  energetic  popula- 
tion; but  the  accumulation  of  all  this  laud,  which  is 
now  the  state  of  Tennessee,  involved  obligations  to 
the  Federal  government,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  matter  of  indebtedness;  accordingly,  in  1784 
North  Carolina  ceded  the  territory  to  the  United 
States,  whereupon  the  colonists,  dissatisfied  with  this 
arrangement,  determined  to  establish  a  government 
of  their  own,  and  then  apply  for  admission  as  a 
state.  On  Aug.  23,  1784,  the  people  called  a  con- 
vention, and  formed  a  constitution  and  state  govern- 
ment, calling  their  state  Franklin,  in  honor  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  and  elected  John  Sevier  their  first 
governor;  but  in  the  meantime,  the  legislature  of 
North  Carolina  decided  to  hold  the  Watauga  settle- 
ment, and  accordingly  rescinded  their  previous 
action,  and  appointed  Sevier  brigadier-general.  But 
the  motion  of  a  separate  government  had  captivated 
the  settlers  of  Watauga,  and  though  Sevier  now 
viewed  the  plan  with  disfavor,  it  was  carried  out,  and 
he  took  the  oath  of  oflice  as  governor  March  1, 1785. 
In  this  new  position,  he  was  indefatigable,  and  at 
once  showed  his  ability  as  an  administrator.  He 
reorganized  the  militia,  established  a  superior  court, 
and  founded  Washington  college,  the  first  educa- 
tional institution  of  a  high  character  west  of  the 
AUeghanies.  He  made  treaties  with  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  and  during  the  next  few  years  conducted 
a  prosperous  government;  but  in  the  meantime. 
North  Carolina  had  become  dissatisfied  with  this 
sudden  and  unexpected  turn  of  affairs,  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  that  state  proclaimed  the  new  government 
of  Franklin  to  be  in  revolt.  There  was  some 
show  of  violence,  but  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
North  Carolina  forces  at  length  forced  the  settle- 
ment to  submit.  Sevier  was  captured,  and  for  a 
time  was  imprisoned,  but  was  set  free.  The  coun-  - 
try  was  now,  in  1789,  again  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  a:nd  Sevier  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general,  and  in  1790 
was  elected  the  first  representative  in  congress 
from  the  Mississippi  valley.  In  1793  the  Creeks 
and  Cherokees  broke  out  again,  and  what  was  known 
as  the  Etowah  campaign  was  conducted  by  Sevier 
with  such  success  that  the  Indians  thereafter  re- 
frained from  attacking  the  French  settlements 
Broad  and  Holston  during  his  life.  In  1796  the  ter- 
ritory was  admitted  into  the  Union  under  the  name 
of  Tennessee,  and  Sevier  was  chosen  its  first  gov- 
ernor, and  continued  to  serve  in  that  position  for 
three  consecutive  terms,  being  re-elected  twice.  In 
1811  he  was  ciiosen  a  member  of  congress,  and  was 
re-elected  to  a  third  term  in  1815,  but  died  before  he 
took  his  seat.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  acting 
as  U.  S.  commissioner  under  the  appointment  of 
President  Monroe,  to  locate  the  boundary-line  between 
Georgia  and  the  Creek  territory  in  Alabama.  Under 
the  difllculty  and  hardships  of  this  task,  Gov.  Sevier 
broke  down,  and  is  said  to  have  met  his  death  in  his 
tent  in  the  wilderness,  attended  only  by  a  few  soldiers 
and  Indians.  Gov.  Sevier  was  not  only  a  pioneer  iu 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  he  was  a  states- 
man and  administrator  of  remarkable  capacity.  His 
ability  to  consolidate  a  government,  and  handle  the 
reins  of  power,  marked  his  career  as  that  of  one  of 
the  extraordinary  men  of  American  pioneer  his- 
tory. He  was  practically  the  founder  of  Tennessee, 
thus  opening  up  the  unknown  wilderness  which  lay 
beyond  the   Alleghanies,  and   between  that  range 
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and  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  memory  of  Sevier 
is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  Tennessee,  where  a 
county  is  named  after  him,  while  a  monument  in 
his  honor  has  been  erected  in  Nashville.  The  "Life 
of  John  Sevier  "  (1887)  was  written  by  James  R. 
Gilmore.  Gov.  Sevier  died  near  Fort  Decatur,  Ga., 
Sept.  34,  1815. 

LOXJGHIilN,  John,  first  R.  C.  bishop  of 
Broolslyn,  K.  Y.,was  born  in  thetownland  of  Brum- 
bunifE,  parish  of  Clanduff,  county  Down,  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  Ireland,  Dec.  20, 
1817.  This  parish  anciently  be- 
longed to  the  Abbey  of  Bangor, 
and  in  1605  comprised  twenty-two 
townships.  His  father  emigrated 
to  America  with  his  family  about 
1833,  and  settled  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.  John  attended  school  at 
Albany  for  a  while,  but  having 
shown  an  inclination  for  the 
church,  he  was  sent  to  a  boarding- 
school  at  Chambly,  near  Mont- 
real, Can.,  to  pursue  his  classical 
studies.  The  northern  climate, 
however,  proved  too  severe  for 
the  boy,  so  he  returned  to  Al- 
bany, and  decided  to  enter  St. 
Mary's  seminary  at  Emmitts- 
burg,  Md.,  which  is  famous  as 
the  alma  mater  of  so  many  fu- 
ture bishops.  His  course  here 
was  of  that  quiet,  thorough  character,  which  has 
marked  his  whole  career.  He  was  ordained  priest 
at  St.  Patricli's  Cathedral,  New  York  city,  by 
Bishop  Hughes,  Oct.  18,  1840,  the  golden  jubilee 
anniversary  of  which  was  celebrated  with  much 
splendor  in  his  episcopal  city  in  1890.  After  his 
ordination  he  was  sent  as  assistant  priest  to  St.  John's 
parish,  TJtica.  In  1848  Bishop  Hughes  transferred 
him  to  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York,  and  ap- 
pointed him  pastor,  and  the  following  year  vicar- 
general  of  the  diocese.  In  1853  he  accompanied 
Bishop  Hughes  to  the  first  plenary  council  of  Balti- 
more as  his  theologian.  It  was  at  this  council  tliat 
he  was  chosen  as  the  most  fitting  candidate  for  the 
proposed  diocese  of  Brooklyn,  and  on  Oct.  30,  1858, 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
and  Nov.  9, 1853,  was  formally  installed  in  St.  James's 
church.  Jay  street,  Brooklyn.  The  procession  on 
this  occasion  extended  over  a  mile  in  length,  and 
compi-ised  over  15,000  Catholics.  His  history  is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Catholic  church 
of  the  diocese  of  Brooklyn ;  the  mustard  seed, 
sown  before  his  consecration,  grew  and  prospered 
under  his  management  until  it  has  increased  an  hun- 
dredfold, so  numerous  are  the  churches,  convents, 
academies,  schools,  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  etc., 
that  have  been  founded  and  erected  during  the  years 
he  has  been  bishop.  Oct.  30, 1865,  the  silver  jubilee 
of  his  episcopacy  was  celebrated  with  great  magnif- 
icence. In  1869  he  was  one  of  the  prelates  who  attend- 
ed the  Vatican  council.  In  1880  he  made  his  last  ad 
limina  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  had  a  special  audience 
with  Leo  XIII.,  and  presented  him  with  33,000  francs 
as  Peter's  pence  from  the  diocese  of  Brooklyn.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  pope's  jubilee,  his  gift  to  the  holy 
father  was  a  magnificent  album,  which  contained 
photographs  of  all  the  Catholic  churches  and  in- 
stitutions in  Brooklyn,  with  data  of  the  progress  of 
the  diocese  from  the  foundation  of  St.  James's,  1833, 
to  the  date  of  the  jubilee.  A  special  map  of  Long 
Island  was  also  prepared,  in  which,  in  parti-colors, 
every  Catholic  church  or  institution  in  the  diocese 
was  marked.  This  album  attracted  much  interest 
at  Rome,  and  was  placed  in  the  archives  at  the  Vati- 
can. The  new  cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception was  planned  by  him,  and  will  be  a  magnif- 


icent structure.  The  last  ten  years  had  seen  no 
cessation  in  the  strain  of  the  busy  life  of  this  remark- 
able prelate.  He  was  an  earnest  student,  a  good 
theologian,  and  the  great  qualities  of  charity  and 
prudence,  so  necessary  to  the  ideal  bishop,  were  pre- 
eminently rnarked  in  him.  His  amazing  achieve- 
ments bear  better  testimony  to  his  worth  than  words. 
Indeed,  they  are  monuments  to  his  memory  far  more 
enduring  than  those  of  bronze  or  stone.  He  died  at 
the  episcopal  residence  Jan.  39,  1891. 

MABTIIf,  Luther,  was  born  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  Feb.  9,  1748,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1766.     He  studied  law 
at  Queenstown,  Md.,  supporting  himself  meanwhile 
by  teaching;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1771,  and  in 
1773  went  to  Williamsburg,  Va.,  where  he  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession.     He  finally  settled  in 
Somerset  county,  Md.,  and  attained  prominence  as  a 
lawyer.     It  is  said  that  at  an  early  term  of  the  Wil- 
liamsburg (Va.)  court  he  defended  thirty-eight  per- 
sons, and  that  twenty-nine  of  them  were  acquitted. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Somerset  county 
in  1778  to  oppose  the  measures  of  Great  Britain,  and  a 
member  also  of  the  Annapolis  (Md.)  convention.     He 
published  an  answer  to  theaddress  of  the  British  broth- 
ers Howe  from  their  ships  in  Chesapeake  bay;  also 
an  address  "  To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula 
between  the  Delaware  River  and  the  Chesapeake," 
and  it  was  distributed  to  the  inhabitants  on  printed 
handbills.     In  1778  he  was  appointed  attorney-gen- 
eral of  his  adopted  state,  and  vigorously,  almost  rig- 
orously, prosecuted  the  Tories.     In  1784-85  he  was 
in  the  Continental  congress  from  Maryland.  In  1787 
he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  debates  in  opposition  to  it,  finally 
leaving  the  convention  rather  than  sign  the  constitu- 
tion.   A  few  years  later,  however,  he  was  to  be  chris- 
tened   "the    federal  bulldog"  by  Jefferson.      He 
also  opposed  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  by 
the  state  of  Maryland,  and  made  such  able  argu- 
ments against  it  that  John  C.  Calhoun  afterward 
drew  from  them  in  his  nullification  speeches.     He 
bitterly  denounced  the  license  allowed  by  the  con- 
stitution to  the  African  slave  trade, 
and  declared  that  God  viewed  with 
equal  eye  the  poor  African  slave 
and  his  American  master.     But  his 
next  public  appearance  was  as  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  constitu- 
tion, when  he  acted  as  counsel  for 
Judge  Samuel  Chase,   impeached 
before  the   U.  S.  senate  in  1804; 
Judge  Chase,  by  the  way,  having 
once  been  no  less  bitter  in  his  op- 
position to  it   than   his    eccentric 
counsel.   This  impeachment  failed. 
In  1805  Mr.  Martin  resigned  his  at- 
torney -  generalship,  after   twenty- 
seven  years'  service,  and  even  then 
had  the  largest  practice  of  any  law- 
yer in  Maryland.     In  1807  he  was 
counsel  for  Aaron  Burr,  when  the  lat- 
ter was  tried  for  high  treason  at  Rich- 
mond, Va. ,  and  was  once  more  on  the 
winning  side.     When  this  trial  was  over  he  enter- 
tained both  Burr  and  Harman  Blennerhassett  at  his 
own  house  in  Baltimore,  Md.     In  1814  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  the  court  of  oyer  and  tei  mi- 
ner for  the  city  and  county  of  Baltimore,  but  this 
court  was  abolished  in  1816.     In  February,  1818,  he 
was  appointed  attorney-general  of  Maryland,  but  by 
a  stroke  of  paralysis  Judge  Martin  was  thrown  en- 
tirely upon  the  charity  of  his  friends  in  1820.     Two 
years  later  the  Maryland  legislature  passed  an  act 
wholly  unparalleled  in  American  history,  requiring 
every  lawyer  in  Maryland  to  pay,  annually,  a  license 
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fee  of  five  dollars,  the  money  to  be  paid  over  to  trus- 
tees "for  the  use  of  Luther  Martin,"  His  abilities 
as  a  lawyer  were  of  the  very  highest  order,  some  au- 
thorities regarding  him  among  the  best  which  the 
country  has  produced.  He  died  at  the  house  of 
Aaron  Burr  in  New  York  city  July  10,  1826. 

WELLES,  Edgar  Thaddeus,  business  man, 
was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Aug.  29,  1843,  son  of 
Gideon  Welles,  a  member  of  President  Lincoln's 
noted  cabinet,  and  secretary  of  the  navy  from  1861 
to  1869.  His  mother  was  Mary 
Jane  Hale  of  Lewistown,  Pa.,  and 
on  both  sides  of  his  house  he  is 
descended  from  early  settlers  of 
the  Connecticut  valley.  Thomas 
Welles,  the  first  of  the  name  in  this 
country,  was  one  of  the  original 
proprietors  of  Hartford,  was  treas- 
urer of  the  colony  of  Connecticut 
from  1639  to  1651,  commissioner  of 
the  United  colonies  in  1649  and 
1654,  and  governor  of  Connecticut 
in  1655  and  1658.  The  grandfather 
and  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Welles 
served  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  he 
holds  the  original  estate  on  which 
f.'"*«y'>*^  his  ance.stors  settled  in  1635,  and 

wqcb  o?  ykt(Xa  which    has  come  down  in  direct 

'      '  '  descent,   and    that    the    Hales    of 

Glastonbury  also  hold  lands  granted 
them  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  Mr.  Welles  was 
graduated  from  the  high  school  in  Hartford,  and 
from  Yale  college  in  the  class  of  1864,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  but  never  practiced.  In  1866  he 
was  appointed  to  the  post  of  chief  clerk  of  the 
United  States  navy  department,  and  held  it  until 
1869,  when  he  resigned,  and  became  treasurer  and 
manager  of  the  Gatling  gun  company  of  Hartford, 
subsequently  holding  the  following  positions:  pres- 
ident of  the  Granby  mining  and  smelting  company 
(lead  and  zinc)  of  St.  Louis,  receiver  of  the  National 
bank  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national company  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  Mexican 
steamship  company  and  their  subsidiary  organiza- 
tions; vice-president  of  the  Wabash  railroad  com- 
pany, vice-president  of  the  National  heating  company, 
director  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad  com- 
pany, the  Wabash  railroad  company,  the  Peoria  and 
Pekin  union  railroad  company,  the  United  States 
trust  company  of  Hartford,  and  other  corporations. 
Mr.  Welles  resides  in  New  York  city,  where  he  is  a 
member  of  a  number  of  clubs,  among  them  the 
Union,  University,  Lawyers',  New  York,  and  Down- 
Town.  He  is  a  member,  also,  of  the  Yale  alumni 
association,  and  is  a  member  of  various  social  organ- 
izations in  other  cities. 

FAB.EEK,  James  Henry,  bank  president,  was 
born  in  Johnston  county,  N.  C,  Jan.  4,  1843.  He 
is  descended  probably  from  one  of  the  New  England 
families  who  removed  South  previous  to  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  The  family  of  Parker  resided  origi- 
nally at  Norton  Lees,  England,  on  the  borders  of  the 
counties  of  York  and  Derby,  and  one  of  its  illu.s- 
trious  members  was  Thomas  Parker,  first  earl  of 
Macclesfield,  lord  chancellor  of  England.  From 
this  family  the  Parkers  of  Little  Norton  separated 
about  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  During  the 
reign  of  Richard  II. ,  John  de  Bardesay,  abbot  of  the 
^  monastery  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Kirkestall,  con- 
veyed lands  in  Extwistle  to  William  Le  Parker,  who 
in  the  time  of  Henry  IV. was  styled  de  Monk  Hall  in 
Extwistle.  From  this  family  most  of  the  Parkers 
in  America  are  descended.  On  the  maternal  side 
Mr.  Parker  is  descended  from  the  Odoms,  an  old 
Virginia  family.     He  was  left  an  orphan  at  a  very 


early  age,  and  was  adopted  by  an  uncle.  His  early 
education  was  received  at  the  common  schools  and 
an  academy  in  his  native  state.  Immediately  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  left  school  to  join  the 
army,  and  enlisted  in  company  I,  62d  Georgia  cav- 
alry, which  was  afterward  transferred  to  Gen.  Rob- 
erts's North  Carolina  brigade.  He  was  promoted 
through  the  several  grades  to  that  of  second  lieuten- 
ant, and  served  with  gallantry  until  1864,  when  he 
returned  liome  on  sick  furlough.  In  the  interim  he 
was  elected  county  clerk,  and  re- 
signed from  the  army  to  accept 
this  position.  He  subsequently- 
commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. After  completing  his  course, 
he  engaged  in  practice  in  his  na- 
tive state  for  two  years.  In  1870 
he  removed  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  engaged  in  the  cotton  and 
naval -store  business,  which  he 
carried  on  successfully  until  1883, 
when  he  removed  to  New  York 
city,  continuing  in  the  same  Hue 
of  business.  He  was  president  of 
the  New  York  cotton  exchange  for 
two  years.  He  was  a  director  in  the 
National  Park  bank  for  five  years, 
and  in  1890  was  elected  vice-pres- 
ident. In  July,  1891,  he  resigned 
the  position  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  national  bank.  He  has 
been  active  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Southern 
society  of  New  York;  in  1888  he  became  its  vice- 
president,  and  in  1892  its  president.  He  is  also  an 
active  member  and  commander  of  the  Confederate 
veteran  camp  of  New  York,  an  organization  which 
lias  done  much  in  bringing  about  a  union  between 
the  veterans  of  the  North  and  South.  Dr.  Parker 
was  married  in  1877  to  Julia  A.  Jones,  daughter  of 
Augustus  H.  Jones,  a  prominent  merchant  of  Charles 
ton,  8.  C. 

CATTLDWELL,  Leslie  Giffen,  artist,  was  born 
in  the  city  of  New  York  Oct.  18,  1864.  He  was  ed- 
ucated in  his  native  city,  but  before  completing  a 
full  collegiate  course,  took  a  position  as  journalist 
with  his  father,  William  Cauldwell,  proprietor  of 
the  long-established  New  York  "  Mercury. "  From 
his  boyhood  young  Cauldwell  evinced  a  partiality 
for  drawing  and  painting,  and  devoted  his  spare  time 
to  the  pursuit  of  these  accom- 
plishments in  his  studio  at  his 
home,  then  in  Morrisania.  He 
was  never  without  a  memo- 
randum -  book,  in  which  to 
jot  down  poetic  thoughts, 
or  sketch  peculiar  characters 
when  chance  permitted.  In 
the  fall  of  1883  he  went  to 
Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  vis- 
iting the  art  galleries  at  Rome, 
Florence,Munich,  Venice,  Ber- 
lin, London  and  Paris.  As  he 
was  about  to  return  home,  be- 
ing in  his  twenty-first  year,  he 
conveyed  to  his  father  a  desire 
to  take  a  few  lessons  in  paint- 
ing from  some  one  of  the 
French  masters.  The  reply 
was:  "  Select  the  best  profess- 
ors in  drawing  and  coloring: 
take  alternate  lessons  from  each  for  six  months.  You 
can  decide  for  yourself  between  art  and  journalism.". 
The  result  was,  that  under  the  tuition  of  Carolus 
Durand,  Lefebre  and  Boulanger,  Mr.  Cauldwell 
made  such  progress  that  within  four  years  his  paint 
ings  were  admitted  to  the  Paris  Salon,  as  well  as  to 
the  Society  of  British  artists  in  London,  and  to  the 
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National  academy  and  society  of  American  artists, 
New  York.  He  has  since  exhibited  at  Berlin,  Mu- 
nich, Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis, 
and  several  of  his  paintings  were  chosen  by  the  Chi- 
cago committee  in  Paris  for  exhibition  at  the  World's 
fair  art  exhibition  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Cauldwell  has 
a  studio  in  New  York  as  well  as  in  Paris,  and  has 
also  a  summer  "ranch  "at  East  Brewster's,  Mass., 
on  Cape  Cod  bay.  His  residence  in  New  York  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  picturesque  Mount  Morris  park, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  city  parks. 

SABGENT,  James,  inventor,  was  born  in 
Chester,  Vt.,  Dec.  1,  1834.  He  worked  on  a  farm 
imtil  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  attending 
the  district  schools  in  winter  and  at  other  times  as 
occasion  offered.  During  the  next  four  years  he 
was  engaged  in  a  woolen  factory,  where  he  was  put 
in  charge  of  certain  machinery,  because  of  his  genius 
as  applied  to  everything  and  anything  of  a  mechani- 
cal nature.  He  remained  as  master  of  the  weaving 
room  at  Ashuelot,  N.  H.,  until  he  had  reached  his 
twenty-fourth  year;  then,  having  become  interested 
in  the  study  of  daguerreotyping,  and  eager  to  "  vi.sit 
the  lands  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  home,"  he  fitted 
up  as  a  daguerreotypist,  and  began  a  peripatetic  life. 
He  followed  his  wandering  work  for  some  four 
years,  enjoying  financial  success  in  a  remarkable  de-' 
gree.  In  1853  he  invested  in  business  in  Shelburne 
Falls,  Mass.,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  patent  apple-parer. 
Improvements  iri  construction, 
and  methods  of  manufacture, 
caused  immense  sales  and  large 
profits,  but  the  almost  entire 
failure  of  the  apple  crop  of 
1857  and  1858  forced  him  to 
yield  to  the  inevitable,  and  the 
crash  of  1857  counted  him 
among  its  Victims.  Mr.  Sar- 
gent' soon  after  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Yale  &  Green- 
leaf  Lock  company.  Compre- 
hending faults  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  locks,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  a  study  of 
lock-picking,  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  a  bank  lock  that 
could  not  be  picked.  He  de- 
voted himself,  day  and  night, 
to  the  study.  He  experimented  and  soon  became 
known  as  a  skilled  lock-picker.  The  inventor  of 
the  celebrated  "Yale  lock,"  Zeinus  Yale,  Jr.,  was 
himself  an  expert  in  the  art,  and  constructed  his 
locks  with  special  reference  to  making  them  invul- 
nerable. Mr.  Sargent,  not  content  with  picking  the 
locks  of  competitors,  set  himself  to  the  task  of  pick- 
ing the  "Yale  lock."  Ingenious  appliances  of  his 
own  consti-uction  for  measuring  minute  distances 
and  multiplying  minute  variations,  so  that  they  could 
be  detected  and  ]-ecorded,  together  with  his  acute 
senses  and  unyielding  perseverance,  accomplished 
the  task  whicli  at  first  appeared  impossible.  Mr. 
Yale  was  appalled  at  the  pickiijg  of  his  own  locks, 
but  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  Mr,  Sargent's  vic- 
tory, when  Sargent  picked  a  lock  selected  by  Mr. 
Yale  for  a  special  trial.  Sargent  then  began  the  in- 
vention of  a  lock  that  he  himself  could  not  pick. 
He  demanded  that  it  should  be  proof  against  himself 
as  well  as  others.  He  finally  completed  a  rnodel, 
secured  a  patent,  and  began  the  manufacture  in  the 
early  part  of  1865.  One  of  the  features  of  his  inven- 
tion was  a  powerful  magnet,  ingeniously  fitted  in 
the  locking  and  unlocking  devices.  The  invention 
proved  a  marked  success.  As  a  discoverer  of  the 
secret  mechanism  of  locks  and  lockwork,  Sargent 
was  undoubtedly  without  an  equal.  He  picked  the 
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locks  of  the  U.  S.  treasury  department,  and  secured 
the  transfer  of  its  patronage  to  his  own  firm.  He 
often  picked  locks,  too,  for  a  wager,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  skeptical  parties,  and  invariably  won  the 
stakes.  .  The  value  of  liis  inventions  was  recognized 
by  bankers,  safe-makers,  and  others  interested  in 
burglar-proof  securities.  In  1873  Mr.  Sargent  fin- 
ished his  first  model  of  a  time-lock,  which,  when 
closed,  would  bar  both  friend  and  foe  alike  until  the 
pre-determined  hour  for  opening.  Bank  officials 
could  not  open  their  own  safes,  either  by  volition  or 
compulsion,  until  the  appointed  hour.  The  lock 
proved  a  financial  success  as  well  as  a  burglar  defi- 
ance. The  first  time-lock  ever  purchased  and  put 
to  practical  use  was  fitted  to  the  vaults  of  the  First 
national  bank  at  Morristown,  111.,  May  26, 1874.  Mr. 
Sargent  attached  the  lock  in  person  and  it  is  still  in 
use  (1893).  The  brewing  world  recognizes  another 
invention  of  Mr.  Sargent's  fertile  brain,  in  the  coating 
of  the  entire  interiors  of  the  immense  steel  tanks  with 
enameled  glass,  something  once  deemed  impossible 
by  scientific  men.  He  reasoned  that  enameled  casks 
prevented  the  formations  of  bacteria  and  microbes, 
besides  forming  a  pure  receptacle  for  beer.  One  of 
Mr.  Sargent's  latest  inventions  is  a  smoke  consumer. 
Superheated  steam  is  utilized  by  being  conveyed 
from  the  top  of  the  boiler  into  the  furnace,  and  by 
pressure  and  cbndensation  the  smoke  is  forced  upon 
and  among  the  live  coals,  where  it  is  readily  con- 
sumed. The  invention  has  proved  a  success  and 
will  work  a  revolution  in  the  matter  of  coal  con- 
sumption on  locomotives  and  steamers. 

JONES,.  George  Wallace,  senator,  was' born 
at  Vincennes.Ind.,  Apr.  12,1804.  He  was  gradu- 
ated with  honor  from  Transylvania  university,  Lex- 
ington, Ky., in  1835;  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  but  was  prevented  by  ill  health  from  prac- 
ticing. He  removed  to  Missouri,  where,  in  1836,  he 
became  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  district  court.  In  1837  he 
i-emoved  to  Sinsinewa  Mound,  Wis.,  where  he  kept 
store,  traded  with  the  Indians,  and  engaged  in  the 
smelting  business.  In  1833  he  served  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Gen.  Henry  Dodge  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war;  was  chosen 
colonel  of  militia,  and,  subse- 
quently, major-general.  He 
served  also  as  judge  of  the 
county  court.  In  1834  he  was 
elected  to  congress  as  a  demo- 
crat, representing  Michigan  ter- 
ritory, and  in  7uly,  1836,  pro- 
cured the  establishment  of  Wis- 
consin territory.  In  1839  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Van 
Buren  surveyor- general  of  the 
Northeast  territory,  in  1841 
was  removed  by  President  Har 
rison,  and  in  1845  was  reap- 
pointed by  President  Polk  He 
was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate 
in  1848,  and  was  re  -  elected  in 
1852.  While  in  the  senate  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittees on  pensions  and  enrolled 
bills,  and  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  territor- 
ies. In  1859  he  was  appointed  minister  to  New 
Granada  by  President  Buchanan.  He  returned  in 
1861,  and  having  been  accused  of  disloyalty,  was 
imprisoned  in  Fort  Warren,  Boston  harbor.  On  his 
release  he  returned  to  Dubuque,  la. 

STRANAHAN,   James    Samuel    Thomas, 

was  born  at  Peterboro,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  25,  1808.  He 
worked  on  his  father's  farm  in  his  boyhood,  attend- 
ing the  district  school  during  winters,  and  later  he 
became  a  school-teacher,  and  made  a  study  of  civil 
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engineering.     In  1828  he  abandoned  his  profession, 
and  made  a  journey  to  Michigan  and  other  parts  of 
the  Northwest,  intending  to  become  a  fur  trader;  but 
In  spite  of  his  efforts,  and  after  extensive  explora- 
tions, he  found  no  field  for  his  energies,  and  returned 
to  New  York  state,  where,  at  Albany,  he  engaged  in 
the  wool    business.     In    1833 
Gerrit  Smith,  the  well-known 
land-owner  and  philanthropist, 
who  was  a  resident  of  Peter- 
boro,  induced  Mr.  Stranahan 
to  aid  him  in  founding  a  manu- 
facturing village,  Florence,  in 
Oneida  county,  and  six  years 
later  Mr.  Stranahan  was  sent 
to  the  legislature  from  that  vil- 
lage as  a  Whig.     In  1840  he 
went  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  for 
four  years  engaged  in  railroad 
construction,  taking  part  of  his 
pay  in  stock   of   the  various 
roads,    and    thus    laying   the 
foundation  of  the  great    for- 
tune he  subsequently  amassed. 
In  1844  he  removed  to  Brook- 
lyn,  N.   Y.,   which  became  his  permanent  place 
of  residence.     In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  aldermen,   and  in  1850  he  was  nominated  for 
mayor,    but  was  defeated.     His  popularity,   how- 
ever, steadily  increased,  and  resulted  in  his  election 
to  congress  in  1854  on  the  Whig  ticket.     In  1857, 
when  the  first  metropolitan  police  commission  was 
created,  at  that  time  embracing  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn and  Staten  Island,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
board,    and   aided    in  defeating   Fernando  Wood, 
mayor  of  New  York,  who  opposed  the  change  by 
force  of  arms.     Mr.  Stranahan  was  a  delegate  to  the 
national  Republican  conventions    that   nominated 
Lincoln  for  the  presidency  in  1860  and  1864,  and  in 
1888  an  elector  for  Benjamin  Harrison.     During  the 
civil  war  he  was  president  of  the  war  fund  commit- 
tee   of    Brooklyn,    which    founded    the    Brooklyn 
"Union"  to  aid  it,  and  raised,  chiefly  by  the  sanitary 
fair,  $400,000  for  the  soldiers.     For  many  years  he 
was  president  and  manager  of  the  Union  Perry  Co., 
which  owned  the  ferry  franchise  between  New  York 
and  Brooklyn;  and  he  organized 
and  was  the  largest  stockholder, 
manager   and  president  of  the 
Atlantic  Dock  Co.,   whose  im- 
mense docks,    at  that  time  the 
finest  in  the  country,  were  built 
under  his  personal  supervision. 
He  was  a  vigorous  worker  in  the 
first  Brooklyn  bridge  enterprise; 
was  a  trustee  and  president  for 
several  years,  and  was  practically 
the    projector  and   executor   of 
Brooklyn's  park  system,  includ- 
ing Prospect  park,   the  Eastern 
and   Ocean  parkways   and    the 
Concourse  at  Coney  Island,  upon 
which  over  $8,000,000  were  ex- 
pended under  his  judicious  super- 
intendence. The  fusion  of  Brook- 
lyn and  New  York  into  one  city 
met  with  his  hearty  approval, 
and,  as  a  member  of  the  state 
commission,   he   worked    vigor- 
ously to  accomplish  it.     He  was 
a  director  of  several  banks  and 
insurance  and  trust  companies, 
and  owned  a  large  amount  of  real  estate.     Dur- 
ing  the   almost   half  century  that  Brooklyn  was 
his  home  he  was  thoroughly  identified  with  tlie  city, 
doing  more  than  any  other  one  man  to  properly 
direct  its  growth,  and  he  has  thus  come  to  be  famil- 


iarly known  as  the  "first  citizen  of  Brooklyn.'' 
His  statue,  by  MacMonnies,  was  erected  in  Prospect 
park  in  1891.  He  was  married  at  Westmoreland, 
N.  Y.,  in  1837,  to  Marianne,  daughter  of  Ebenezer 
R.  Fitch,  who  bore  him  two  children.  She  was 
president  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Association  during 
the  war,  and  her  influence  was  an  important  factor 
in  raising  the  $400,000  for  aid  to  the  soldiers. 
Throughout  her  life,  which  ended  in  August,  1866, 
as  a  result  of  over-exertion  in  carrying  on  patriotic 
and  charitable  work,  she  was  a  most  efficient  aid  to 
her  husband  in  his  public  career.  In  1870  Mr. 
Stranahan  was  married  to  Clara  C,  daughter  of 
Seth  and  Letitia  Harrison,  of  Massachusetts.  She 
was  president  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
for  Kings  county;  vice-president  general  for  New 
York  state  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution; a  trustee  and  founder  of  Barnard  College, 
the  women's  annex  to  Columbia,  and  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  state  board  of  women  man- 
agers for  the  Columbian  exposition.  She  wrote 
several  books,  including  a  "History  of  French 
Painting."  Mr.  Stranahan  died  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  3,  1898. 

ALDKICH,  James,  jurist,  was  born  at  Barn- 
well, S.  C,  July  35,  1850,  son  of  James  Thomas  and 
Isabel  C.  (Patterson)  Aldrich.  He  was  too  young  to 
take  part  in  the  war  between  the  states,  but  his 
father's  home  being  in  the  line  of  Gen.  Sherman's 
march  through  the  Carolinas,  he  saw  and  felt  as 
much  of  the  "horror  of  war"  as  a  boy  of  his  age 
could.  He  attended  the  day-schools  in  Barnwell, 
and  passed  several  years  at 
work,  studying  at  such  times 
as  necessity  would  permit.  In 
1869  he  entered  the  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University  at  Lex- 
ington, Va.,  while  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee  was  president,  and  was 
graduated  with  distinction  in 
1873.  Upon  his  return  to 
Barnwell,  S.  C,  he  began  the 
study  of  law  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  father,  not  being 
able  to  attend  a  law  school, 
and  after  six  months'  study, 
by  special  permission,  he  was 
examined  and  admitted  to  the 
bar.  With  the  exception  of  a 
year  or  two  given  to  newspaper 
work,  he  devoted  his  entire  at- 
tention to  his  professional 
duties,  and  was  soon  in  an 
active  and  growing  practice.  His  success  at  the  bar 
was  steady,  and  he  soon  stood  in  the  front  ranks  of 
his  profession.  His  conduct  as  one  of  the  attorneys 
for  the  defendants  in  the  celebrated  "EUerton 
Riot"  case,  tried  in  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  in  1877,  in  which  Chief -Justice  Waite 
presided,  established  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer  and 
advocate.  In  December,  1874,  Judge  Aldrich  was 
married  to  Fannie,  second  daughter  of  William 
Lebby,  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  South  Carolina.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  1878,  and  served  as  a  member  of  that  body 
for  two  years.  Judge  Aldrich  is  liberal-minded 
and  kind-hearted,  and  while  at  the  bar  frequently 
espoused,  without  fee  or  reward,  the  cause  of  poor 
persons. 

DIXON,  Archibald,  senator,  was  born  In  Cas- 
well county,  N.  C,  April  3,  1803,  son  of  Wynn 
Dixon,  a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary  war, and  grand- 
son of  Col.  Henry  Dixon,  who  took  part  in  the  same 
struggle  and  died  from  wounds  received  at  the 
battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  Sept.  8,  1781.  Archi- 
bald Dixon  removed  with  his  father  to  Henderson 
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couaty  in  1805,  where  he  received  a  limited  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools,  and  then  studied  law, 
being  admitted  to  the  har  in  1824.  He  acquired  con 
siderable  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  1830  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature.  In  1836 
he  was  seat  to  the  state  senate,  and  in  1841  was  again 
elected  to  the  lower  house.  In  1843  he  was  elected 
lieuteaaut-ffovernor,  and  in  1848  was  one  of  the  whig 
candidates  for  governor,  but 
withdrew  his  name  in  favor  of 
John  J.  Crittenden,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  party  division. 
He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
state  constitutional  convention 
of  1849,  but  his  opposition  to  a 
scheme  for  gradual  emancipatiou 
made  him  unpopular  with  many 
of  the  whigs,  and  he  failed  to 
receive  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  party  when  he  was  again 
proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the 
governorship  in  1851.  He  wished 
to  decline  the  nomination  in  the 
interests  of  harmony,  but  his 
friends  refused  to  permit  it,  and 
as  a  result  a  democrat  was  elect- 
ed. In  1852  he  was  elected  by  the 
legislature  to  iill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  re- 
signatiou  of  Henry  Clay,  served  till  ilarch,  1855, 
and  was  a  Ifeading  member  of  the  committee  on  ter- 
ritories. In  1803"he  was  a  delegate  to  the  peace  con- 
vention held  at  Frankfort,  Ky.  He  died  at  Hender- 
son, Ky.,  Apr.  23.  1876. 

KIDDER,  Wellington  Parker,  inventor,  was 
born  Feb.  19,  1853,  at  Norridgewock,  Jle.,  the  eld- 
est of  a  family  of  three  sons.  His  father  was  a 
farmer  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  was  the 
first  man  in  Somerset  county  to  use  a  mowing  ma- 
chine, using  o.ven  at  the  outset,  till  the  terror  of  his 
horses  could  be  allayed.  He  was  of  a  mechanical 
turn  of  mind,  and  devised  many  useful  appliances 
to  aid  him  in  his  farm  work.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
young  Kidder  received  his  first  patent  from  the 
U.  S.  patent  office.  It  was  issued  for  an  improve- 
ment in  rotary  steam  engines.  His  success  gave  his 
mind  an  impetus  and  he  detennined  to  devote  him- 
self to  invention.  Except  a  few  winters  at  the  dis- 
trict school,  Mr.  Kidder  was  mainly  educated  at  the 
Eaton  family  or  college  preparatoiy  school  in  his 
native  town.  Beyond  the  three  years'  course  which 
he  received  there,  he  was  self-educated.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  went  to  Boston  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  applied  mechanics  and  mechanical 
drawings.  He  married,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  a 
daughter  of  Francis  Hinckly  of  Maplevi'ood,  Mass. 
In  1874  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  printing 
press.  He  was  the  first  in  the  line  of  printing-press 
inventors  to  devise,  and  successfully  place  upon  the 
market, web  automatic  adjustable  machines  for  com- 
mercial or  job  priuting  His  press  was  exhibited  at 
the  Mechanics'  fair  iii  Boston  in  1878,  where  it  was 
awarded  a  diploma.  He  also  made  important  im- 
provements in  other  directions,  especially  the  inter- 
mittent web  feeding  mechanism,  adjustable  to  differ- 
ent length  sheets.  In  March,  1880,  he  organized  the 
Kidder  press  manufacturing  company,  capitalized  at 
$60,000,  and  enlarged  in  1884  to  $150,000.  He  was 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company,  and 
has  held  the  position  ever  since.  Many  hundreds  of 
his  smaller  presses  are  in  constant  u,se.  As  many  as 
twenty-eight  are  in  use  in  one  office  in  Niagara  Falls. 
All  of  the  United  States  postal  cards  during  the  last 
four  years  of  the  "Woolworth  &  Graham  contract  were 
printed  from  the  roll  on  Kidder  s  machine  For  this 
work,  three  machines  running  twenty  hours  averaged 
near'.v  1,500,000  cards  per  day.  Nearly  all  the  ele- 
vated" railway  tickets  used  m  the  city  of  New  1  ork 


are  printed  on  the  "  Kidder,  "the  capacity  of  the  ma- 
chine being  700,000  tickets  per  day  of  ten  hours, 
printed  two  colors  on  the  face,  one  color  on  the 
back,  consecutively  numbered  from  1  to  1,000.000, 
and  perforated  complete  at  one  operation.  In  the 
field  of  specialties  his  patents  have  proved  inval- 
uable. His  patents  on  various  attachments  and  fix- 
tures have  been  sold  outright,  or  exclusive  territory 
granted  to  new  corporations  who  have  successfully 
inaugurated  enterprises  based  in  whole  or  in  part 
thereon.  Briefly  explained,  Kidder's  new  press  is 
provided  with  two  impression  and  two  form-carrying 
cylinders,  the  latter  provided  each  with  seven  to  ten 
form  rollers  affording  ample  distribution.  His  in- 
termittent adjustable  feed  severs  from  the  web,  and 
presents-  to  the  first  impression  cylinder,  sheets  of 
any  desired  length  at  each  revolution.  To  an  auxil- 
iary feed,  accelerating  the  severed  sheet  to  the  sur- 
face speed  of  the  cylinder,  is  due  the  exact  hair-line 
register  of  the  press.  Another  improvement  is  pip- 
ing the  press  throughout  with  steam,  under  perfect 
control.  Dampened  air,  used  at  the  delivery  and  at 
the  feed,  dispels  all  electricity.  In  connection  with 
his  presses  Mr.  Kidder  has  developed  a  complete 
system  of  electro  plate  'jjending  and  finishing  ma- 
chinery; also  fixtures  for  straightening  the  plates 
perfectly  flat  again,  whenever  desired,  for  subse- 
quent use  on  flat-bed  machines,  and  without  doing 
the  slightest  injury  to  the  finest  hair-line  subjects. 
Mr.  Kidder's  inventions  have  not  been  confined  to 
printing  presses.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the  "Frank- 
lin" typewriter,  and  more  recently  another,  which 
has  not  yet  been  named.  Two  patents  for  this  lat- 
ter have  already  been  granted  in  the  United  States, 
and  applications  for  letters  patent  have  been  made 
in  sixteen  foreign  countries, 

DENISE,  David  Demarest,  agriculturist  and 
horticulturist,  was  born  in  Freehold,  Monmouth 
county,  N.  J.,  Sept.  33.  1840.  His  ancestors  came 
from  "Utrecht,  Holland,  in  1638,  and  settled  in  Mon- 
mouth county,  and  the  old  family  mansion,  which 
was  erected  a  hundred  years  before  the  revolution, 
Is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  His  grand"- 
father  was  a  revolutionary  officer  and  was  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  Mr.  Denise's  education 
was  begun  in  the  common  schools  and  completed  at 
the  Freehold  institute.  He  has  made  agriculture 
the  study  of  his  life,  and  has 
been  largely  identified  with 
every  movement  both  in  the 
country  and  state,  in  the  in 
terests  of  agriculture  aud 
horticulture.  He  owns  a 
farm  on  which  the  battle  of 
Monmouth  was  fought,  and 
the  farm  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  model  farms  of  the 
state.  As  an  officer  of  the 
Cotmty  agricultural  society, 
he  took  special  pride  in 
everything  pertaining  to  pro- 
gressive farming;  was  one  of 
the  leading  spirits  in  the  or 
ganization  of  the  Grange 
movement,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  county  board 
of  agriculture,  of  which  he 
was  th6  first  secretary.  He 
is  treasurer  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee  He  is  largely 
interested  in  religious  work,  especially  as  connected 
with  Sumlay  schools,  antl  is  an  elder  in  the  Reformed 
Dutch  church  He  is  a  repuolicau  in  politics,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Holland  society  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Denise  was  married  in  January,  1864,  to  Juli'i 
P.  Taylor,  of  Mercer  county,  N.  J. 
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COLTJMBtJS,  Christopher,  called  the  discov- 
erer of  America,  is  supposed  to  have  beeu  boni  in 
Genoa,  about  the  year  1436.     He  was  the  sou  of  a 
■woolcomber,  Domeuico  Colombo,  who  with  his  wife, 
Suzanna  Ponlanarossa,  enjoyed  but  small  means,  yet 
enough  to  enable  them  to  send  the  son  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pavia.     Columbus  is  the  Latinized  form 
of  the  name  which  was  called 
Colon  in  Spanish, and  Colombo 
in  Italian,  and  signifies  dore  in 
English.     The  name  was  also 
translated     into     German     as 
yianffle-Tauber.     Following  a 
custom  of  the  time,  the  Latin 
form.  Columbus,  was  assumed 
by  the  son   at  an   early  age, 
and  is  the  name  by  which  he 
will  always  be  known  among 
Latin  races.  Of  the  early  years 
of  his  life  no  record  is  known 
lo  exist.    The  whole  of    his 
boyhood    is  shiwided  in  con- 
jecture.    One  fact  onl}'  seems 
certain,  and   that   is   founded 
on  vague  .statements  made  by 
his  son   and  biographer,  Fer- 
nando.    He  received   soine  instruction,  principally 
in    mathematics,  but   up  to  the   age   of   about  fif- 
teen, ex'cept  that  the  previous  years  were  stormy, 
laborious,  and  eventful,  nothing  is  known.     There 
is  a  vague  tradition  that  at  one  time  he  was  engaged 
in  selling  books  in  Genoa;  another  is  that  he  had 
visited   England,   Iceland  (the  "  Ultima  Tluile  "  of 
the  ancients),  the  Guinea  coast,  and  the  Greek  Isles. 
One  expression    is    credited   to    him    by  his   son, 
"  Wlierevership  has  sailed,  there  have  I  journeyed." 
The  pages  of  his  life  begin  to  be  susceptible  of 
proof  after  the  age  of  about  fifteen,  and  not  depend- 
ent solely  on  vague  tradition.    ,  He  was  for  .some 
time  in  the  service  of  Rene  of  Provence,  and  en- 
gaged in  many  perilous  enterprises.     In  the  warfare 
indulged   in   between  the   rival  maritime  cities  of 
Genoa  and  Venice,  he  had  a  taste  of  battle,  and  on 
one  occasion  was  shipwrecked,  barely  escaping  with 
his  life,  off  the  coast  of  Cape  St.  Vincent.     The  ship 
was  sunk  and  he  reached  the  Portugal  shore  on  a 
plank.     Making  his  way  to  Lisbon  he  devoted  him- 
self to  geographical  study,  the  making  of  maps  and 
charts,  and  taking  occasional  voyages.     This  was 
about  1470,  when  lie  had  reachcdf  his  thirty-fourth 
year.     He  is  described  at  this  period  as  being  "  tall 
and  well  formed;  of  dignified  carriage,  and  engag- 
ing manneis,  and,  although  not  yet  forty  years  of 
age,   with   hair  of  almost  snowy  whiteness."      He 
soon  after  married  Dona  Felipa,  the  daughter  of 
an   Italian  navigator,  named  Perestrello,  who  had 
governed   the    Portuguese   island   of  Porto  Santo. 
AVith  her  he  went  to  the  island,  whei'e  the  bride  had 
inherited  a  sinall  property,  and  where  her  mother 
lived.     The  father,  at  his  decease,  had  left  many 
valuable  charts,  journals  and  manuscripts  as  the  re- 
sult  of  his  voyages  as  a  navigator,  under  Prince 
Henry  of  Portugal.     His  island  being  in  the  direct 
pathway  of  vessels  going  to  and  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  brought  him  into  association  with  sea- 
faring men.     Coluiribus  had  studied  the  old  stories 
of  Plato's  Atlantis,  the  island  of  Anlilla,  and  other 
lands  supposed  to  lie  to  the  west  of  the  Atlantic. 
He  now  had  the  opportimity  of  studying  the  results 
of  his  deceased  father-in-law's  expei'icnces  and  ob- 
servations.    His  interest  was  awakened,  his  ambition 
roused,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  that  by  sailing 
westward  he  could  reach  Asia  or  a  portion  of  the 
continent  hitherto  unknown.     Corre.spondence  with 
Tascanelli,     the    great    Florentine    cosmographer, 
strengthened  him  in  his  deternn'nation  to  find  India 
by  a  westward  course.     Marco  Poh/s  great  object  of 


search  was  to  find  the  island  of  Cathay.  His  years 
of  travel  and  research  in  distant  lands;  the  wealth 
and  precious  objects  which  the  brothers  brought 
home  with  them;  the  careftd  narrative  of  his  jour- 
neys which  he  dictated  while  in  prison,  and  the  veri- 
fication of  its  remarkable  statements  made  by  Catho- 
lic missionaries  and  subsequent  Venetian  travelers, 
were  of  inestimable  value  as  stimulants  and  guides  in 
geographical  investigation.  Columbus  believed  the 
world  to  be  a  sphere;  the  distant  Indies  were  reached 
only  by  perilous  navigation  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  nearly  circiunnavigaling  the  continent  of 
Africa;  the  Asiatic  continent  extended  an  unknown 
distance  toward  the  East.  It  might  be  reached  by 
sailing  lo  the  West.  The  air  was  full  of  rinnors, 
and  the  weird  imaginings  of  generations  of  mediaeval 
navigators  had  in  many  ways  taken  shape  and 
substance,  so  that  they  apjieared  bodily  to  men's 
eyes.  A  Portuguese  pilot  had  found,  400  leagues 
to  the  westward  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  after  a  west- 
erly gale  of  inany  days'  duration,  a  piece  of  .strange 
wood,  carefully  wrought,  but  not  with  iron.  An- 
other such  waif  had  been  thrown  u])  by  the  sea  on 
the  island  where  Cohunbui  lived,  with  great  canes 
capable  of  holding  four  quarts  of  wine  between 
joint  and  joint,  and  a  story  had  come  of  the  finding 
at  Flores'of  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men,  washed 
tip  by  the  waves.  They  were  "very  bi'oad-faced, 
and  differed  in  aspect  from  Christians."  Such  things 
as  these,  with  other  incidents  and  legends  of  the  sea, 
were  hints  and  rumors  that  bade  a  voyage  to  the 
westward.  To  accomplish  his  design,  he  must  have 
the  concurrence  of  some  stale  or  sovereign.  Tlie 
senate  of  Genoa  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  first 
offer,  and  the  responsibility  of  refusing  it.  Cokunbus 
then  turned  to  the  king  of  Portugal.     The  king, 


John  II.,  had  already  an  enterprise  for  discovery 
along  the  African  coast,  and  could  give  but  little 
heed  to  aiding  in  a  wild  enterprise  over  the  unknown 
watery  regions  stretching  away  toward  the  setting 
sun.  He,  liowever,  gave  the  matter  sufficient  con- 
sideration to  secretly  fit  out  a  caravel  or  light  frigate 
under  the  pretext  of  taking  provisions  to  the  Cape 
de  Verde  islands,  but  with  secret  instructions  to  try 
the  route  pi-oposed  by  Columbus.  The  pilots  claimed 
to  have  sailed  .several  days  toward  the  westward,  but 
finding  nothing  they  decided  to  return  and  ridicule 
the  whole  idea  advanced  by  Columbus  as  chimerical. 
The  duplicity  of  the  monarch  and  his  hirelings  so 
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disgusted  Columbus,  that  he  at  once  took  liis  de- 
parture from  Lisbon  with  his  son  Diego,  whose 
mother  had  died  some  years  previously.  While 
•  smarting  under  the  discovery  of  the  dishonorable 
transaction  on  the  part  ol  the  king,  Columbus  sent 
his  brother  Bartolomeo  to  England  with  letters  to 
King  Henry  VII.,  to  whom  he  communicated  his 
ideas  and  desires.  Disappointed,  but  not  in  despair 
— for  there  had  grown  upon  him  the  conviction  that 
he  was  to  be  the  instrument  to  plant  the  banner  of 
the  cross  upon  the  shores  of  a  western  world— he 
turned  his  steps  toward  Spain,  still  accompanied  by 
his  motherless  son  Diego.  It  is  related  that,  weary  and 
hungry,  he  stopped  one  day  befoi-e  the  gate  of  the 
Franciscan  monastery,  La  Rabida,  in  Andalusia,  to 
beg  some  food  for  his  boy.  This  was  the  turning- 
point  in  his  career.  The  superior  of  the  monastery, 
Juan  Perez  de  Marcheua,  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  Columbus,  gave  him  a  hospitable  reception,  and, 
assuming  the  charge  and  education  of  his  son,  gave 
him  such  letters  to  the  court  as  secured  him  audience 
of  the  king  and  queen,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Castile  and  Arragou.  They  hesitated  to  undertake 
so  great  an  enterprise,  for  tlie  royal  treasury  was  de- 
pleted in  consequence  of  the  long  wars  with  the 
Moors.  Columbus  followed  the  court  to  Salamanca, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  grand 
cardinal,  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  "the  third 
king  of  Spain."  The  cardinal,  while  approving  the 
project,  had  his  doubts,  yet,  in  1487,  summoned  a  junto 
of  astronomers  and  cosmographera  to  confer  with 
Columbus.  Columbus  was  at  the  time  being  enter- 
tained in  the  monastery.  The  jurors  were  most  of 
them  ecclesiastics,  and  extremely  critical  and  severe 
in  their  examination  of  the  new  theories  advanced. 
They  finally  decided  that  the  project  was  impracti- 
cable, and  their  decision  was  confirmed,  with  some 
reservation,  by  the  royal  seal.  Columbus  had  de- 
manded one-tenth  of  all  metals,  gems,  and  merchan- 
dise that  might  be  acquired;  the  rank  of  Spanish 
admiral,  with  descent  of-the  title  to  his  son,  and  the 
position  of  viceroy  and  governor-general  of  all  lands 
he  should  discover  in  the  new  world.  Finally,  at  a 
last  interview  in  February,  1493,  the  king  still  refus- 
ing to  accede  to  his  terms,  Columbus  gave  up  the 
hope  of  Spanish  aid,  and  set  out  to  try  his  fortune 
in  France,  after  having  been  thus  repulsed  from 
every  one  of  the  more  southerly  European  govern- 
ments. Hearing  of  this,  two  of  his  friends  secured 
an  interview  witli  Queen  Isabella,  and  persuaded 
her  to  undertake  the  enterprise  on  her  own  account, 
and  so  great  was  the  impression  made  upon  her 
majesty  at  this  time  that  she  enunciated  the  his- 
torical declaration:  "I  undertake  the  enterprise  for 
my  own  crown  'of  Castile,  and  will  pledge  my  jewels 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds."  A  final  arrangement 
was  thereafter  drawn  up  by  the  royal  secretary,  and 
signed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  on  Apr.  17,  1493, 
by  which  the  separate  crown  of  Castile  defrayed  all 
the  expense  of  the  proposed  expedition,  for  which  the 
immediate  necessities  should  be  supplied  out  of  the  ' 
treasury  of  King  Ferdinand.  The  port  of  Palos  in 
Andalusia  was  fixed  upon  as  the  point  whence  the 
expedition  was  to  sail,  and  two  armed  caravels,  to 
which  a  third  vessel  was  afterward  added,  were  or- 
dered to  be  fitted  out,  and,  with  their  crews,  placed 
under  the  command  of  Columbus.  Thus  the  expedi- 
tion consisted  of  these  three  small  vessels — two  cara- 
vels, without  decks,  and  each  of  about  fifty  tons, 
called  the  Pinta  and  Kiiia,  and  commanded  by  two 
noted  navigators  named  Pinzon,  and  a  full-decked 
craft  of  135  tons,  called  the  Santa  Maria,  and  in  com- 
mand of  Columbus  himself.  A  crew  was  obtained 
with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  general  dread 
among  seamen  of  plunging  into  an  unknown  sea 
with  no  chart  to  guide  them;  but  at  last  a  hundred 
and  twenty  men  were  secured,  and  the  little  fleet  set 


sail  from  the  port  of  Palos,  on  Friday,  Aug.  3,  1493. 
An  abstract  made  from  the  admiral's  diary  shows 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  voyage.  Once  out  of 
sight  of  land,  the  undisciplined  crew,  with  a  dreary 
waste  of  waters  on  every  horizon,  began  to  realize 
the  perils  they  might  be  called  on  to  encounter  in 
the  unknown  seas  of  terror  toward  which  they  were 
sailing.  When  night  followed  day,  and  day,  night, 
in  one  unbroken  round  of  appalling  silence,  un- 
til week  after  week  had  gone  by,  and  yet  no  sight  or 
sound  of  land,  they  began  to  murmur,  and  at  last  to 
break  out  into  open  mutiny.  Three  days  after  the 
ships  set  sail  the  Pinta  lost  her  rudder,  and  it  was 
with  difBculty  restored.      On  Sept.   13th  singular 
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variations  of  the  magnetic  needle  were  observed; 
two  days  later  a  wonderful  meteor  fell  into  the  sea 
at  four  or  five  leagues'  distance.  On  the  16th  they 
reached  the  vast  areas  of  sea- weed  more  recently 
known  as  the  Saragossa  sea.  From  that  time  on- 
ward an  abstract  of  the  admiral's  log  records  a  suc- 
cession of  temperate  breezes;  the  weather  like  an 
Andalusian  April,  the  sweetness  of  the  mornings 
being  most  delightful.  On  the  17th  the  men  began 
to  murmur; -they  were  frightened  by  the  strange 
phenomena  of  the  variations  of  the  compass.  On  the 
18th  they  saw  many  birds,  and  a  ridge  of  low-lying 
cloud.  On  the  30th  they  saw  two  pelicans,  but  no 
land.     The  crew  began  to  get  nervous.     From  that 
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time  forward  Columbus,  who  had  tliroughout  the  voy- 
age kept  a  double  reckoning,  one  for  the  crew,  and 
one  for  himself,  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  the 
men  from  the  excesses  which  they  meditated.  On 
the  25th  the  cry  of  "  Land ! "  was  raised,  but  it  proved 
a  false  alarm.  On  Oct.  7th  the  Niiia  hoisted  a  flag, 
and  fired  a  gun,  but  while  it  was  Intended  as  a  signal 
for  land,  no  land  appeared.  On 
the  11th,  a  cane,  a  log  of  wood, 
a  stick  wrought  with  iron,  a 
board,  and  a  branch  covered 
with  dog-roses,  were  gathered 
from  the  sea.  At  10  o'clock  that 
night  Columbus  perceived  and 
pointed  out  a  light  ahead,  and 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Friday,  Oct.  12,  1492,  the  cry  of 
' '  Land ! "  echoed  from  ship  to  ship 
over  the  waters.  When  day  had 
fully  dawned,  Columbus,  clad  in 
his  richest  robes,  and  bearing  the 
royal  banner  of  Spain,  attended 
by  as  many  of  the  crew  as  could 
be  spared  from  their  respective 
ships,  made  a  landing.  With  due 
religious  ceremony  the  royal  ban- 
ner of  Spain  was  raised,  the  cross 
planted,  "all  knelt  upon  the 
shore,  kissed  the  ground  with 
tears  of  joy,"  and  those  of  the 
crew  who  had  been  mutinous, 
prostrated  themselves  at  the  ad- 
miral's feet,  and  sought  his  par- 
don. This  land  Columbus  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  portion  of 
India,  and  he  accordingly  called 
the  natives  by  the  general  appel- 
lation of  Indians,  which  has  since 
become  the  name  by  which  the  aborigines  of  the  new 
world  have  been  generally  known.  Columbus 
visited  a  number  of  islands,  naming  them  as  he  dis- 
covered them,  and  returning  to  Palos  the  following 
March,  carried  with  him  specimens  of  the  people 
and  products  of  the  new  lands  which  he  had  found. 
The  discovery  produced  an  extraordinary  sensation 
in  Europe,  and  on  his  return  Columbus  was  received 
with  the  highest  honors  by  tlie  sovereigns  and  peo- 
ple of  Spain.  Another  expedition  was  speedily  fitted 
out,  and  on  Sept.  25,  1493,  he  sailed  from  Cadiz  with 
a  fleet  of  seventeen  ships  and  1,700  men,  and  dis- 
covered the  Windward  Isles,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico, 
and  others,  and  founded  a  colony 
at  Hispaniola.  Disappointed  in 
their  hopes  of  speedy  fortunes, 
some  of  the  adventurers  went 
back  to  Spain  and  spread  injuri- 
ous reports  concerning  him,  to 
meet  which  he  returned  liome, 
was  received  with  favor,  and  re- 
futed all  the  charges  of  his  en- 
emies. He  sailed  again  on  his 
third  voyage  May  30,  1498,  and 
finding  the  colony  he  had  planted 
in  much  disorder,  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  some  time  at  Hispani- 
ola to  reduce  the  malcontents. 
Reports,  meanwhile,  were  sent  to 
Spain  that  he  was  exceeding  his 
powers,  and  a  commissioner, 
named  Bobadilla,  was  sent  out 
to  institute  inquiries.  Without 
proper  investigation  he  sent 
Columbus  home  in  irons.  Whou  the  captain  of  the 
ship  proposed  to  liberate  him  he  answered,  "No.  I 
will  wear  these  chains  as  a  memento  of  the  gratitude 
of  princes."  There  was  a  general  burst  of  indigna- 
tion throughout  Spain,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to 


disclaim  complicity  in  the  atrocious  indignity.  Boba- 
dilla was  at  once  recalled,  but  Columbus  was  not  re- 
instated as  admiral.  He  had  served  the  king's  pur- 
pose, and  no  doubt  the  monarch  then  regretted  he 
had  bestowed  upon  him  such  unusual  powers  and 
privileges.  He  was,  however,  dispatched  upon  an- 
other voyage  on  May  9,  1503,  but  this  proved  disas- 
trous, and  the  constitution  of  Columbus,  already 
enfeebled  by  age,  began  to  decline  under  his  re- 
peated misfortunes.  He  returned  in  1504  and  made 
renewed  appeals  to  the  king  for  justice,  but  he  did 
not  live  to  receive  it.  When  he  could  no  longer  bene- 
fit him,  Ferdinand  gave  him  a  pompous  funeral  and 
erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory.  In 
all  history  there  is  not  a  character  like  Columbus; 
not  one  great  man  who  has  borne  up  so  long  against 
disappointment  and  injustice,  had  his  greatness  rec- 
ognized in  his  lifetime,  and  yet  been  deprived  of 
its  rewards;  and  who,  after  death,  has  had  the  honor 
he  had  nobly  won  accorded  to  another  who  was  un- 
entitled to  it.  The  fullest,  and  no  doubt  the  most 
authentic,  life  of  him  is  that  by  Washington  Irving. 
He  died  at  Valladolid  May  20,  1506. 

DIX,  Dorothy  Lynde,  philanthi'opist,  was  born 
at  Hampton,  Me.,  Apr.  4,  18^.  When  only  a  few 
years  old  her  parents  removed  to  Boston,  and  her 
strenuous  life  began.  She  inherited  from  her  grand- 
parents a  lofty  and  forceful  character,  which  was 
early  exercised  and  developed  in  caring  for  her  fam- 
ily. It  has  been  said  that  she  had  no  childhood,  for 
owing  to  the  incompetence  of  her  parents  she  was 
•  compelled  to  bring  up  and  educate  her  two  younger 
brothers.  To  do  this  she  opened  a  model  school  fo" 
young  ladies  in  Boston,  which  she  continued  until 
her  health  broke  down  under  the  overwork.  She 
then  entered  the  family  of  Dr.  Channing  as  a  teacher 
of  his  children.  To  his  kindlj'  admonitions  her 
restless  and  ambitious  spirit  gave  no  heed,  and  she 
continued, .  until  she  was  thirty-three,  living  a  life 
"devout  and. heroic  in  purpose,  but  marred  by  will- 
ful overstrain."  She  had  then  reached  the  limit  of 
her  endurance,  and  for  eighteen  months  was  very 
ill  in  England.  On  her  return  to  the  United  States, 
her  attention  was  drawn  to  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane, and  she  at  once  found  the  proper  exercise  for 
her  remarkable  abilities.  On  March  28,  1841,  Miss 
Dix  took  charge  of  a  Sunday-school  class  of  women 
in  the  East  Cambridge  House  of  correction.  After 
the  service  was  over  she  visited  the  jail,  where  she 
found  a  few  insane  persons  confined  in  rooms  which 
were  not  heated.  She  at  once  went  to  work  to  pro- 
cure tliem  stoves,  but  was  compelled  to  bring  the 
case  into  court  before  she  succeeded. .  She  then 
thoroughly  investigated  the  condition  of  the  jail, 
and  made  such  a  public  report  of  its  overcrowding 
and  filth,  and  its  non-separation  of  the  innocent,  the 
guilty,  and  the  insane,  old  and  young,  as,  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Howe  and  Charles  Sumner,  secured 
the  correction  of  these  abuses.  Miss  Dix,  during  the 
next  two  years,  visited  every  jail  and  almshouse  in 
Massachusetts,  and  studied  the  condition  of  the  in- 
sane, the  result  of  which  investigation  was  embodied 
in  a  petition,  which,  in  January,  1843,  she  presented 
to  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  in  behalf  of  the 
"insane  persons  confined  within  this  commonwealth 
in  cages,  closets,  cellars,  stalls,  pens;  chained,  naked, 
beaten  with  rods,  and  lashed  into  obedience;"  illus- 
trating the  then  common  belief  that  the  insane  were 
subjects  of  moral  perversion,  and  as  such,  no  treat- 
ment could  be  too  severe  for  them.  Every  one,  of 
Miss  Dix's  counts  was  confirmed,  and  the  legislature 
addressed  itself  to  remedy  these  evils,  so  that  it  was 
not  long  before  public  sentiment  had  banished  the 
whole  system  of  treatment  which  then  prevailed  in 
the  jails  and  almshouses.  Her  success  in  Massachu- 
setts emboldened  Miss  Dix  to  attempt  the  same 
philanthropic  work  throughout  the   Union.      She 
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first  went  to  New  Jersey,  where  she  pursued  the 
same  methods-first  mvestigatiug  thoroughly  the 
conditiou  ot  the  insane,  and  incidentally  thit  of  the 
crunmals  ot  the  state.  She  then  presented  her  peti- 
tion to  the  legislature,  and  while  the  hill  was  pend- 
ing she  devoted  her  time  and  energies  to  persuading 
individual  members  of  the  righteousness  of  her  cause 
bhe  actually  created  in  New  Jersey  a  state  asylum 
bhe  then  went  from  state  to  state,  in  a  time  when 
trayelmg  was  difficult  and  tedious,  ignoring  fatigue 
and  a  system  "actually  saturated  with  malaria  ''un- 
til she  saw  twenty  asylums  iu  twenty  states  under 
JDi-oper  mauagenieut.  In  less  than  four  years  she 
had  traveled  more  than  10,000  miles,  visited  eighteen 
state  penitentiaries,  300  county  jails  and  hodses  of 
correction,  and  more  than  500  almshouses,  besides 
hospitals  and  houses  of  refuge.  No  place  was  too 
horrible,  no  spectacle  too  sickening,  to  damp  her  en- 
thusiasm, or  hold  back  this  delicate  and  refined 
woman  from  herself  appointed  task.  "On  no  other 
page  of  the  annals  of  purely  meiciful  reform  can  be 
read  such  a  seiies  of  moral  triumphs  over  apathy 
Ignorance  and  cruel  neglect."  She  was  vanquished 
only  once— when  President  Pierce  vetoed  the  bill 
granting  12,000,000  a,cies  of  the  public  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  insane  asylums  and  other  benevolent  insti- 
tutions. Miss  Dix  did  not  confine  her  labois  to  the 
United  States,  but  carried  her  crusade  to  Halifax 
and  Toronto;  and,  crossing  the  ocean,  successfully 


attacked  the  inhuman  lunacy  laws  of  Scotland.  She 
next  reformed  the  system  on  the  Channel  islands; 
and,  though  no  linguist,  visited  the  hospitals  and 
asylums  iu  Norway,  Holland,  Italy,  Russia  and 
Greece,  and  revolutionized  the  methods  employed  in 
those  countries.  Her  labors  to  con  (inn  her  work 
were  unceasing,  and  she  supplemented  it  on  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  with  her  wonderful  labors  in 
the  hospitals.  When  the  route  to  the  capital  was 
being  planned  for  Lincoln,  then  president-elect,  it 
was  Miss  Dix  who  warned  tlie  president  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore  railroad  of  his  danger,  and 
the  preparations  to.  suppress  the  riot  in  Baltimore 
were  made  in  consequence  of  information  supplied 
by  her.  Miss  Dix.  aftei'  several  years  of  terrible 
suffering,  died  at  the  Trenton  asylum.  New  Jersey, 
wlieie  she  had  made  her  home  for  several  years;  and 
for  which  she  felt  a  special  fondness,  as  it  was  the 
first  great  result  of  her  philanthropic  work.  Miss 
Dix,  "as  the  founder  of  vast  and  enduring  institu- 
tions of  mercy  in  America  and  Europe,  has  simply 
no  peer  in  the  annals  of  Protestantism."  She  was  a 
noble  woman,  "with  the  grasp  of  intellect,  the  fer- 
tility of  resources,  and  the  indomitable  force  of  will 


that  go  to  the  make-up  of  a  great  statesman,  or  a 
great  commandei."  The  date  of  her  death  was  July 
17,  1887. 

BIX,  Morgan,  P    E.  clergyman,  was  born  in 
New  York  city  Nov.   1,  1837,  son  of  John  A.  Dix, 
a  major-general  and  ex-governor  of  New  York.    His 
mother  was  the  niece  aud  adopted  daughter  of  John 
Jordan  Morgan,  a  wealthy  and  cultivated  gentleman, 
a  native  of  New  Yoik  in  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent century.     The  family  come  of  English  stock  on 
the  male  side,  aud  of  Welsh  on 
the  female.   From  1830-42  the 
family  of   Maj.  Gen.  Dix  re 
sided  iu  Albany.    In  the  latter 
year  they  visited  Madeira,  and 
traveled  through   Spain   and 
Italy,  and    it  was    not   until 
1844,  when   Morgan   Dix  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  that  he 
began  active    preparations  in 
the  schools  of  New  York  for  a 
university  education.     In  1845 
he  entered  the  sophomore  class 
of  Columbia  college,  and  three 
years  later  was  graduated,  and 
began  the  study  of  law.     He 
now  experienced  a    tendency 
toward  the  ministry,  aud  gave 
up  his  law  studies,  entering  the 
General  theological    seminary.   New  York,  where 
he  took  the  regular  course,  and  was  graduated  in 
1852.     In  the  same  year  he  was  ordained  deacon 
"in  St.  John's  chapel.  New  York,  by  Bishop  Chase  of 
New  Hampshiie.     In  1854  he  was  admitted  to  the 
priesthood  by  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter  in  St.  Mark's 
church,  Philadelphia.  Here  he  acted  as  assistant  for 
a  while  to  its  rector,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wilmer,  after- 
ward bishop  of  Louisiana,  and  then  visited  Europe, 
where  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  travel  and  study. 
On  his  return  he  was  elected  assistant  minister  to 
Trinity  paiish.  New  York  city.  He  was  made  assist- 
ant rector  in  1862,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Berrian 
was  elected  rector  of  the  parish,  a  position  which  he 
still  (1893)  holds.     During  his  incumbency  of  this 
rectoiship.  Doctor  Dix  has  been  active  in  promoting 
sisterhoods,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Order  of  St.  Mary 
at  the  beginning  of  its  history.     He  has  also  taken 
great  interest  in  church  music,  and  been  remarkably 
successful  in  improving  it.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Choral  society  under  Dr.  Hodges,  and  took  part  in 
the  first  choral  service  ever  held  in  New  York.     As 
rector  of  Trinity  parish,  the  responsibility  of  Dr. 
Dix  has  been  great  and  unusual.     He  has  had  under 
him  seven  churches  and  eighteen  clergymen,  and  yet 
has  found  time  to  fill  many  other  important  postis. 
He  has  been  a  delegate  to  six  general  conventions, 
and  president  of  the  house  of  deputies  in  the  last 
three.     Since  the  year  1869  he  has  been  president  of 
the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese  of  New  York; 
he  is  also  a  trustee  of  Columbia  college,  ex  officio 
trustee  of  Sailors'  snug  harbor,  and  Leake  Watts's 
orphan  asylum,  trustee  of  the  General  theological 
seminary,  and  chairman  of  its  standing  committee, 
trustee  of  the  House  of  meicy,  of  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting religion  and  learning,  and  of  the  Church 
orphan  home,  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  public  school,  and  of  the  Society 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.     The  lite- 
rary work  of  Dr.  Dix  has  been  important,  including 
"  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  " 
(1864);  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Gala 
tians  and   Colossians"  (1805);   "Lectures  on  Pan- 
theism" (1805);   "  Lectures  on  the  Two  Estates,  the 
Wedded  in  the  Loid,  aud  the  Single  for  the  Lord's 
Sake"  (1872);  "Sermons  Doctrinal  and  Practical" 
(1878);  "Memoirs  of  John  A.  Dix,"  two  volumes, 
8vo,  illustrated  (1883),  and  others.     As  a  preacher. 
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Dr.  Dix  lias  always  been  forcible  and  earnest  and 
courageous  beyond  most  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
When  his  attention  has  been  called  to  the  prevalence 
of  any  special  vice  in  society,  he  has  not  hesitated  to 
denounce  it  from  the  pulpit.  In  March,  1888,  he 
delivered  an  extraordinary  Lenten  sermon  on  the 


subject  of  "Lust,"  in  which  he  attacked  the  de- 
moralization of  modern  society,  and  particularly 
that  of  New  York,  in  the  most  forcible  and  deter- 
mined language.  This  sermon  was  remarkable  for 
its  use  of  expressions  and  terms  generally  avoided, 
especially  in  public  oratory.  Few  ministers  or  men 
anywhere  are  more  highly  respected  than  is  Dr. 
Morgan  Dix. 

MITCHEL,  Ormsby  McKnight,  astronomer, 
was  born  at  Morgantield,  Union  county,  Ky.,  Aug. 
28,  1809.  He  received  his  primary  instruction  at 
Lebanon,  O.,  having,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  a  fair 
rudimentary  education  in  English  mathematics, 
Latin  and  Greek.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  ho  became 
a  clerk  in  a  country  store  at  Miami,  O.,  and  after- 
ward returned  to  Lebanon.  In  1825  he  secured  an 
appointment  to_  the  West  Point  military  academy, 
and  was  graduated  from  there  in  1839,  standing  fif- 
teenth in  his  class,  of  which  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Jo- 
seph E.  Johnston  were  members.  Immediately  after 
his  graduation  he.  was  made  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics  at  ,the  piilitary  academy,  which  position 
he  retained  two  years,  when  he  was  assigned  to  duty 
at  Fort  Marion,  St  Augustine,  Fla.  He  soon  resigned 
and  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  commenced 
the  study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  at  the 
same  time  serving  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Little  Mi- 
ami railroad.  Alter  practicing  law  for  two  years  he 
abandoned  it  to  accept  the  appointment  of  professor 
of  matliematics,  astronomy  and  philosophy  at  the 
Cincinnati  college,  which  chair  he  occupied  for  ten 
years.  While  there  he  proposed  the  erection  of  an 
observatory  at  Cincinnati.  Through  his  personal 
efforts  he  succeeded  in  I'aising  nearly  all  the  money 
required.  He  was  made  director,  and  went  abroad 
in  1843  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  apparatus 
and  proper  equipment  for  the  observatory.  Nov.  9, 
1843,  John  Quincy  Adams  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
the  pier  which  was  to  sustain  the  great  refracting 
telescope.  At  first  he  principally  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  remeasurement  of  Struve's  double  stars 
south  of  the  equator.     He  was  then  requested  by  for- 


eign savants  to  make  .minute  observations  of  the  satel- 
lites of  Saturn,  from  a  point  in  the  vicinity  of  Cin- 
cinnati. To  these,  and  to  ' '  the  physical  association 
of  the  double,  triple  and  multiple  stars,"  he  devoted 
his  energies,  and  made  interesting  discoveiies.  Stars 
which  Struve  had  marked  as  oblong,  were  divided 
and  measured;  others,  double,  were  found  to  be 
triple.  He  invented  the  chronograph,  for  automati- 
cally measuring  and  recording  right  ascensions  by 
an  electro-magnetic  mechanism  in  1848,  and  in  1849 
he  made  an  apparatus  for  the  correct  measurement  of 
great  differences  of  declination,  which,  after  being  suc- 
cessfully improved,  was,  in  1854,  attached  to  the  equa- 
torial. He  determined  the  longitude  of  Cincinnati 
with  reference  to  Washington  and  St.  Louis,  and  in- 
vented an  apparatus  for  finding  the  personal  equation. 
Between  1854^59  he  made  in  the  neighborhood  of 
50,000  observations  of  faint  stars,  and  also  included 
in  his  work  the  discovery  of  the  duplicity  of  certain 
stars — notably  Antares,  observations  of  double  stars, 
comets,  nebulsB,  solar  spots,  etc.  His  inventions  and 
work  were  favorably  reported  upon  by  Prof.  Pierce 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  association  for  the 
advancement  of  science  in  1851,  which  approval  was 
endorsed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  coast  survey, 
who,  in  his  i-eport  of  that  year,  gave  a  complete  ac- 
count of  the  work  done  by  his  methods  of  observa- 
tions. He  was  an  enthusiastic  lecturer,  and  by  his 
earnestness  in  this  field  was  largely  instrumental  iti 
aiding  the  establishment  of  some  of  the  first  observa- 
tories in  the  United  States.  In  1859  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  in  the  Academy  of  music,  New 
York  city,  for  the  benefit  of  the  observatory  which 
was  then  proposed  to  be  erected  in, Central  Park. 
He  also  lectured  in  Boston,  Mass,, .  and  in  1860 
assumed  the  directorship  of  the  Dudley  university, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  he  being  intrusted  with  the  design- 
ing and  construction  of  the  building.  In  1861  he 
entered  the  civil  war  in  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  division  of  Gen.  Buell's 
army.  He  served  with  the  army 
of  the  Ohio  diu'ing  the!catn;paigns 
of  Tennessee  and  northern  Ala- 
bama, and  reached  the  brevet 
title  of  major-general  of  volun- 
teers Apr.  11,  1863.  Afterward 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
department  of  the  South  at  Hil- 
ton Head,  S.  C,  where  he  was 
fatally  stricken  with  yellow  fever 
in  the  prime  of  his  career.  From 
1846^8  he  published  a  popular 
astronomical  journal,  entitled  the 
"Sidereal  Messenger."  Among 
his  works  may  be  mentioned: 
"  Stellar  Worlds,"  "Popular  As- 
tronomy," "(Vstronomy  of  the 
Bible,"  etc.  He  was  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  Ohio,  1847;  cliief  engineer 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad,  1848-53;  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard,  1851, 
from  Washington,  1853,  and  from  Hamilton,  1856. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  numerous  scientific  so- 
cieties, both  in  Europe  and  America.  He  died  at 
Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  Oct.  30,  1863. 

HUGEE.,  Benjamin,  major  in  the  revolutionary 
army,  was  born  on  Limerick  plantation,  S.  C,  Dec. 
30, 1746.  Nothing  is  related  of  his  early  life.  When 
first  heard  of,  he  is  presented  as  .a  member  of  the 
house  of  assembly  of  the  colony,  and  afterward  of  the 
Ijrovincial  congress.  During  the  preliminary  move- 
ments in  relation  to  the  revolutionary  war  in  South 
Carolina,  he  evidently  showed  considerable  activity. 
In  1776  he  was  major  of  the  5th  regiment  South  Caro- 
lina  riflemen.  During  the  siege  of  Charleston,  he  was 
shot  while  reconnoitering  the  position  of  the  British  un- 
der Gen.  Prevost,  and  died  in  Charleston  Mayll,  1779. 
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EDISON,  Thomas  Alva,  inventor,  was  born 
at  Milan,  Erie  county,  O.,  Feb.  11,  1847.  His  an- 
cestors emigrated  from  Holland  in  1730;  his  great- 
grandfather was  a  banlier  in  New  York  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  103.  His 
mother,  Maiy  Elliott,  was  born  in  New  England,  of 
Scotch  parents,  and  was  for  a  time  a  teacher  in  a 
Canadian  high  school.  Prom  her  the  boy  gained 
his  early  education,  for  he  was  not  at  school  more 
than  two  months  together.  The  prosperity  of  his 
native  town  depended  upon  its  canal,  and  was  ruined 
by  the  building  of  the  Lake  Shore  railroad;  so  in 
1854  the  family  removed  to  Port  Huron,  Mich.  The 
mind  of  the  future  electrician  absorbed  everything 
witliin  reach;  at  twelve  he  had  read  through  Hume 
and  Gibbon,  one  or  two  other  histories,  and  a  number 
of  treatises  on  scientific  subjects. 
About  this  time  he  entered  into  varied 
business  enterprises  as  newsboy  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  railway,  proprietor 
of  a  news  stand,  a  book  store,  and  a 
vegetable  market,  each  a  separate  en- 
terprise at  Port  Huron,  in  all  employ- 
ing eleven  boys.  His  vegetables  he 
bought  at  Detroit,  and  places  along 
the  line,  and  he  had  no  freight  to  pay. 
The  hours  between  trains  being  spent 
i=  at  Detroit,  he  frequented  the  Free  li- 
brary there,  and  made  an  attempt  to 
assimilate  its  contents  in  order,  be- 
ginning with  the  large  books  on  tlie 
lower  shelves.  He  actually  j-ead 
through  the  "Penny  Magazine," 
Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy," 
Ure's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Sciences," 
and  Newton's  "Principia."  Of  the 
latter  he  naturally  could  understand  very  little, 
so  he  asked  a  friendly  baggage-master  to  explain 
one  of  the  problems,  which  was  done  in  plain 
language.  '" This  experience," he  says,  "gave  me  a 
distaste  for  mathematics  from  which  I  have  never 
recovered,"  and  led  him  to  regard  figures  as  mere 
"tools  employed  to  carve  out  the  logical  result  of 
reasoning,"  but  not  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  that  result.  At  fifteen  he  turned  his  attention  to 
journalism.  Buying  some  old  type  and  plates  for 
"patent  insides"  from  the  Detroit  "Free  Press," 
and  using  the  baggage  car  for  an  office,  he  issued 
the  "Grand  Trunk  Herald,"  which  was  "the  first 
and  only  newspaper  ever  published  on  a  railway 
train."  He  was  owner,  editor,  reporter,  type-setter, 
pressman,  "devil,"  and  vender.  Its  columns  were 
devoted  to  local  news  along  the  line,  and  train  gos- 
sip ;  it  had  over  400  subscribers,  and  ran  through  forty 
weekly  numbers.  Paragraphs  from  it  were  copied 
into  the  London  "Times,"  and  the  great  engineer, 
George  Stephenson,  being  once  a  passenger  on  the 
train,  bought  a  copy  and  praised  the  young  editor. 
At  the  same  time  Edison  and  a  "  devil  "in  the  office 
of  the  Port  Huron  "  Commercial  "  secretly  opened 
and  circulated  for  months  a  swell  society  paper  en- 
titled "Paul  Pry;"  but  at  length  a  youth  who  re- 
sented one  of  its  personalities,  detected  the  writer, 
and  threw  him  into  Lake  Huron,  which  ended  the 
life  of  the  sheet.  The  death  of  the  "  Herald  "  was 
caused  by  an  accident  of  a  dilferent  kind.  Its 
manager  attempted  chemical  experiments  in  his 
sanctum,  and  one  day  upset  a  bottle  of  phosphorus, 
set  the  oar  on  fire,  and  was  not  allowed  to  use  it  any 
longer.  Another  kind  of  newspaper  enterprise  il- 
lustrated the  boy's  qualities  and  increased  his  profits. 
Noticing  that  war  news  was  in  great  demand,  he 
subsidized  the  operators  at  Detroit  and  along  the 
line  to  Port  Huron,  and  arranged  to  have  outline 
headings  of  the  day's  news  displayed  on  the  black- 
boards at  the  various  stations.  The  day  after  the 
battle  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  Apr.  6,  1862,  lie  took 


a  thousand  copies  of  the  "Free  Press  '  instead  of 
the  usual  150,  and  disposed  of  them  at  fancy  prices. 
Yet  business  was  less  in  his  mind  tliau  science.  He 
learned  telegraphy  from  a  grateful  station-master  at 
Mount  Clemens,  whose  cliild  he  had  snatched  from 
beneath  the  wheels  of  a  locomotive.  In  a  few 
months  he  strung  a  private  wire  from  the  station  to 
the  town,  and  forwarded  messages  at  ten  cents  each. 
The  Western  Union  company  soon  stepped  in,  ran 
their  own  wire,  and  took  Edison  into  their  employ 
as  operator  at  Port  Huron.  Here  the  agent  wished 
to  apprentice  him,  but  the  boy's  father  would  not 
consent,  and  he  went  to  Stratford,  Can.,  as  a  night 
operator  on  the  Grand  Trunk  railway.  Receiving 
an  order  to  hold  a  train,  he  replied  before  signaling, 
and  when  he  reached  the  platform  the  train  had 
passed.  A  collision,  which  fortunatelj'  was  not  very 
serious,  was  the  result,  and  Edison  was  ordered  to 
report  at  the  general  manager's  office,  but  not  car- 
ing to  become  an  inmate  of  a  penitentiarj-,  or  to  be 
prosecuted,  he  hastily  boarded  a  freight  train  bound 
for  Sarnia,  and  on  reaching  that  town,  lost  no  time 
in  crossing  the  ferry  to  Port  Huron,  and  never  re- 
turned to  Stratford.  He  was  now  fairly  embarked 
on  the  new  career  which  was  to  lead  him,  tliough 
by  slow  degj-ees,  to  fame  and  fortune.  After  brief 
employment  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  he  went  to  In- 
dianapolis, where  he  sought,  and  by  an  adroit  plan 
gained,  the  higher  skill  of  taking  "report."  With 
another  day  operator,  he  entered  the  office  by  night, 
connected  the  old  tape  recorder  with  the  report  wire, 
set  up  another  alongside,  and  mastered  the  secret. 
The  conspirators  were  allowed  to  take  i-eport,  and 
worked  with  success  for  a  time;  but  one  night  a 
longer  report  than  usual  caused  delay  in  the  news- 
paper offices,  complaint  was  made,  and  the  scheme 
was  discovered  and  suppressed.  After  making  his 
first  experiment  with  a  repeater,  Edison  left  Indian- 
apolis for  Cincinnati,  where  he  earned  $60  a  month, 
and  something  extra  by  occasional  night  work.  By 
a  special  service,  using  the  knowledge  he  had  lately 
gained,  and  taking  another's  task  by  working  extra 
hours,  he  earned  promotion  to  the  charge  of  a 
wire  at  Louisville,  with  double  pay.  At  seventeen 
lie  went  to  Memphis,  where  he  was  under  military 
control,  and  earned   $125  per  month  and  rations. 


But  he  was  as  careless  of  externals,  and  as  poor  in 
purse  as  ever.  All  his  gains  went  to  his  experi- 
ments, and  his  fondness  for  "  Les  Miserables  "  gained 
for  him  the  nicknames  of  "Victor  "and  "Hugo." 
Here  he  perfected  his  repeater,  and  was  the  first  to 
bring  New  Orleans  into  direct  communication  with 
New  York;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  manager  caused 
his  dismissal.  Shabby  and  destitute,  he  made  his 
way  back  to  Louisville,  walking  100  miles  of  the 
distance,  and  there  resumed  his  old  position.  He 
held  his  position  in  the  telegraph  office  for  two  years, 
and  lost  it  by  an  accident  similar  to  that  which  end- 
ed the  career  of  the  "Grand  Trunk  Herald."  His 
experiments  were  usually  conducted  in  his  bedroom: 
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unluckily  be  transferred  some  of  tbem  to  the  battery- 
room  in  the  telegraph  building,  and  one  day  upset  a 
carboy  of  sulphuric  acid,  some  of  which  trickled 
through  the  floor,  and  spoiled  the  carpet  in  the  man- 
ager's room  beneath.  This  caused  his  discharge. 
He  now  went  to  New  Orleans  with  two  friends,  in- 
tending to  siiil  for  Brazil.  Fortunately  for  him,  and 
for  the  world,  the  vessel  had  gone,  and  an  old  Span- 
ish sailor  told  him  that  America  was  the  best  coun- 
try on  the  globe.  His  two  comrades  waited  for  the 
next  ship,  and  were  never  heard  of  again.  He 
came  North,  stayed  for  a  while  at  Cincinnati,  where 
he  made  some  of  his  first  duplex  sets,  and  built  a 
tiny  locomotive,  and  then  visited  his  parents  at 
Port  Huron.  AVhile  there,  casting  about  for  em- 
ployment, he  made  direct  connection  across  the  river 
to  Toronto,  and  was  paid  by  a  pass  to  Boston,  where 
his  friend,  Jlilton  Adams,  had  at  length  found  work 


for  him.  He  was  as  poor  as  ever,  and  still  unpre- 
tentious in  his  dress,  when  be  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  East.  The  Boston  clerks,  thinking  him 
fit  only  for  their  mirth,  set  him  to  take  report  from 
the  most  rapid  operators  in  New  York;  to  their  sur- 
prise, he  did  it  easily,  with  a  liberal  margin,  and 
asked  his  would-be  tormentor  to  ' '  please  send  with 
the  other  foot."  He  was  at  once  placed  regularly  on 
the  New  York  wire.  While  here  he  opened  a  small 
workshop,  put  many  of  his  ideas  into  practical  shape 
and  took  out  his  first  patent— a  chemical  vote-record- 
ing apparatus — spending  a  great  amount  of  time 
and  money  in  perfecting  it.  He  attempted  to  intro- 
duce this  into  congress  throu^  a  friend,  but  it  was 
pronounced  unsatisfactory  by  those  who  examined 
it,  for  the  remarkable  reason  that  it  "would  work," 
and  thus  prevent  filibustering.  Finding  that  all  his 
labor  and  expense  on  this  instrument  were  thrown 
away,  Edison  determined,  he  says,  "never  to  work 
upon  any  invention  unless  beforehand  I  satisfied 
myself  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  would  be  useful  in 
the  field  for  which  it  was  intended;  and  ever  since 
I  have  adhered  strictly  to  that  rule."  About  this 
time  he  commenced  work  in  duplex  and  vibratory 
telegraphy,  but  for  several  years  attained  no  success. 
He  left  Boston,  not  only  without  capital,  but  in  debt, 
for  his  experiments  had  been  on  a  larger  scale  than 
before.  In  1871,  being  then  twenty-four,  he  came 
to  New  York,  soon  to  be  the  theatre  of  his  suc- 
cesses. The  gold  indicators  were  then  placed  in 
some  600  brokers'  offices,  to  show  the  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  gold;  the  system  was  operated  from  a 
central  oflice  near  Wall  street.  One  day  this  office 
was  beset  by  600  messenger  boys,  each  bringing  a 
loud  complaint:  the  machinery  Jiad  broken  down, 
and  the  manager  and  his  assistants  were  in  despair. 
A  stranger  walked  up,  looked  at  the  apparatus,  and 
said,  ' '  I  think,  Mr.  Law,  I  can  show  you  where 
the  trouble  is.  A  contact  spring  has  broken,  and 
fallen  between  two  cog-wheels."  The  obstruction 
was  removed,  order  was  restored,  and  the  office 
cleared.  "  What  is  your  name,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  de- 
lighted manager.  "Edison."  He  was  engaged  as 
superintendent  at  $200  per  month,  and  from  that 
Iiour  his  fortunes  were  assured.  At  once  he  set  to 
work  to  improve  the  instruments  tlien  in  use,  and 
soon  invented  a  stock-printer,  which  still  holds  its 
ground,  a  gold-printer,  and  the  automatic  telegraph 


system.  The  Gold  and  stock  company  and  the 
Western  Union  telegraph  company  prissently  secured 
at  high  rates  the  option  on  all  his  inventions.  This 
gave  him  what  he  had  long  sought:  the  opportunity 
to  perfect  and  exploit  the  many  devices  of  his  teem- 
ing brain.  The  duplex  telegraph  was  brought  to 
success  in  1872,  and  two  years  later  the  power  of  this 
system  was  doubled  in  the  marvelous  quadruplex, 
the  use  of  which  has  saved  millions  of  dollars,  and 
dispensed  with  thousands  of  miles  of  poles  and  wires. 
To  carry  out  his  contract  with  the  Western  Union 
company,  Mr.  Edison  soon  started  a  large  factory  at 
Newark,  in  which  he  employed  some  300  men,  and 
was  sometimes  busy  with  no  less  than  forty-five  sep- 
arate improvements  and  inventions  at  once.  But 
within  a  few  years  he  found  that  inventing  and  man- 
ufacturing were  two  different  occupations,  and  not 
properly  to  he  united.  If  a  new  idea  struck  him,  it 
had  to  be  at  once  tested  in  a  hundred  different  ways, 
with  the  help  of  every  man  within  call,  and  this 
hardly  fitted  with  the  regular  order  of  a  factory.  In 
1876  he  relinquished  manufacturing  and  organized 
the  now  famous  establishment  at  Menlo  Park,  N.  J., 
twenty-four  miles  from  New  York  city.  Here  for 
nine  years  he  prosecuted  his  labors  in  expeiimeuting 
for  a  successful  incandescent  light,  and  in  his  search 
for  the  now  familiar  carbon  horseshoe,  his  history 
became  almost  of  the  character  of  legend  or  fable. 
In  the  pursuit  of  this  absolute  essential  to  successful 
electric  lighting,  he  tried  various  'kinds  of  rags  and 
textiles  steeped  in  chemical  solutions,  various  sorts 
of  paper,  species  of  wood,  bark  (outer  and  inner), 
corflstalks  prepared  in  different  ways,  and,  at  length, 
bamboo.  He  sent  one  of  his  trusted  assistants  to  the 
East,  to  find  a  kind  of  bamboo  which  would  yield  a 
fibre  of  which  a  high-resistance  filament  could  be 
made.  The  large  outlay  in  this  connection  was  not 
made  in  vain,  and  the  carbon  which  was  burned  in 
the  incandescent  lamps  exhibited  in  the  Palais  de 
rindustrie  in  Paris  in  1881  was  manufactured  from 
bamboo  sent  from  Japan  to  Menlo  Park.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  note  that  Edison's  attempts  to  subdivide  the 
electric  light  were  considered  useless  by  most  of  the 
scientists  of  England,  who  believed  subdivision  to  be 
impossible.  Long  before  this  Mr.  Edison  had  so 
interested  and  satisfied  capitalists,  that  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  all  the  money  he  needed  for 
any  purpose  which  he  advised  and  wished  to  carry 
out.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  experiments  in  the 
various  applications  of  electricity,  and  particularly 


in  his  inventions  in  connection  with  the  telephone 
and  the  phonograph,  enormous  sums  were  expended 
and  apparently  wasted;  yet  it  was  not  so,  since  in 
every  case  a  careful  record  was  kept,  which,  in  the 
future  prosecution  of  similar  designs  would  entirely 
preclude  the  necessity  for  much  useless  and  costly 
expenditure.  As  to  his  record,  in  1881  a  series  of 
folio  day-books,  belonging  to  Mr.  Edison  and  ex- 
tending over  five  years  of  his  work,  was  brought  into 
court  in  London  as  testimony  in  an  infringement 
suit.     Every  page  of  these  books  was  dated,  each 
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date  attested  by  three  witnesses,  and  the  books  pre- 
sented a  complete  record  of  his  ideas,  their  progress, 
success  or  failure  during  the  period  covered.  Cer- 
tain initials,  as  "N.  G." — no  good:  "  L.  B."— little 
better;  "N.  B." — no  better;  "  V.  E." — very  encour- 
aging, were  appended  to  the  different  paragraphs  of 
this  record  as  a  convenient  index.  At  the  Paris  ex- 
hibition of  1878  Mr.  Edison  first  exhibited  his  pho- 
nograph, then  in  a  merely  tentative  stage,  and  in 
that  year  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Union 
college.  It  was  while  he  was  perfecting  the 
telephone  that  Edison  was  induced  to 
make  experiments  that  led  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  phonograph.  He  had  con- 
structed a  number  of  small  sheepskin 
drumheads,  to  test  their  value  as  dia- 
phragms as  compared  with  metal  and 
other  substances.  To  some  of  these  he 
'  attached  a  small  metal  needle,  which  was 
intended  to  project  toward  the  magnet 
and  assist  in  conveying  the  vibration 
caused  by  the  human  voice.  The  dia- 
phragms did  not  fulfill  Edison's  expecta- 
tions, and  he  discarded  them.  His  assist- 
ants discovered  that  by  holding  the  sheep- 
skin diaphragms  in  front  of  their  mouths, 
and  emitting  a  guttural  sound  between 
the  lips,  a  peculiar  noise,  approaching 
music,  could  be  produced  on  it.  In  pass- 
ing one  of  the  men  who  was  engaged  in 
playing  on  a  diaphragm  one  day,  Edison  playfully  at- 
tempted to  stop  the  noise  by  touching  the  projecting 
metal  pin  with  his  finger,  and  no  sooner  had  he  done 
so  than  lie  started  in  surprise.  He  went  about  for  some 
time,  asking  one  after  another  of  his  assistants  to  hum 
or  sing  against  the  diaphragm,  and  finally  he  got  them 
to  talking  against  it,  all  the  time  touching  the  pin  light- 
ly with  his  finger,  then  retired  to  his  room  and  com- 
menced drawing  diagrams  for  new  machinery.  A 
few  days  later  the  first  phonograph  was  put  together. 
It  was  a  crude  affair,  the  pin  making  an  impression 
on  wax,  and  it  talked  imperfectly,  but  well  enough 
to  show  Edison  that  he  was  on  the  right  track,  and 
he  rapidly  improved  it.  Edison  realized  that  the 
vibrations  might  be  made  to  indent  a  soft  substance, 
and  be  susceptible  of  reproducing  the  exact  sounds 
of  the  human  voice  that  caused  the  different  vibra- 
tions. The  phonosraph  was  regarded  as  a  toy  at 
first,  but  later  it  sold  for  $1,000,000.  In  1881  his 
display  at  the  electric  exhibition  was  the  largest,  most 
important  and  most  varied  of  the  many  exhibits.  It 
included  his  system  of  electric  lighting  by  incandes- 
cence, his  disc  dynamo-electric  machine ;  his  micro- 
tasimeter,  which  measures  the  smallest  changes  in 
temperature  ;  his  odoroscope,  which  renders  visible 
the  presence  of  certain  essential  oils  in  hydro-carbon 
vapors  ;  his  electro-motograph,  which,  like  the  tele- 
phone, reproduces  the  human  voice  at  a  distance, 
but  with  greater  intensity,  and  other  important  in- 
ventions. A  similar  display  was  made  that  year  at 
the  Crystal  palace,  near  London,  and  in  1884  at  the 
Philadelphia  international  exhibition.  After  the 
Menlo  park  laboi'atory  had  become  outgrown,  the 
inventor  established  a  new  one  at  Orange,  N.  J.  In 
the  meantime  his  success  in  subdividing  the  electric 
light  had  made  the  lighting  of .  great  cities  possible 
by  this  means  at  a  profitable  cost,  and  made  the  in- 
ventor famous.  The  first  central  station  for  incan- 
descent lighting  in  New  York  was  opened  in  1883, 
and  Mr.  Edison  not  only  superintended  the  work, 
but  even  worked  in  the  trenches  in  order  to  have  his 
tube-conductors  laid  properly.  The  creation  of  such 
stations  necessitated  the  organization  of  enormous 
manufacturing  industries,  such  as  the  Edison  lamp 
factory  at  Harrison,  N.  J.,  and  the  Edison  machine 
works  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  Sherbrooke,  Can., 
employing  thousands  of  men.  Much  as  incandescent 


lighting  is  employed  in  the  United  States,  it  is  used 
to  a  greater  extent  elsewhere.  The  City  of  Mexico 
is  said  to  be  better  lighted  in  proportion  to  its  extent 
and  population  than  New  York,  and  there  are  more 
electric  lights  in  Berlin  than  in  New  York.  At 
Deptford,  near  London,  there  is  an  enormous  plant, 
perhaps  the  largest  in  the  world,  for  an  alternating 
current  of  10,000  volts,  and  the  dynamo  of  10,000 
horse-power  is  forty  feet  high.  The  capital  invested 
in  this  plant  is  enormous,  two  men  having  put  in 
$1,000,000  apiece.  The  cost  of  Mr.  Edison's  exhibit 
in  the  French  exposition  of  1889  was  at  least  $100,- 
000,  and  the  exhibit  occupied  an  area  of  several 
thousand  square  feet.  Mr.  Edison  visited  the  ex- 
position himself,  and  afterward  went  to  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
warmest  approval  and  congratulations  for  his  many 
wonderful  and  valuable  inventions.  At  the  close  of 
the  exposition  he  was  created  by  the  French  govern- 
ment a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  honor.  During 
this  year  all  the  large  electric  lighting  interests  bear- 
ing Edison's  name  were  consolidated  in  the  Edison 
general  electric  company,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
|l3,000,000.  This  company  controls  the  Edison 
patents  and  manufacturing  departments,  and  pays 
eight  per  cent,  dividend.  The  private  laboratory  of 
Mr.  Edison  at  Orange — the  largest  ever  devoted  by 
one  man  to  scientific  research  and  inventions — com- 
prises one  building,  350  feet  long  and  three  stories 
high,  with  four  smaller  buildings,  each  100  feet  long 
and  one  story  high.  The  principal  building  contains 
a  library  of  reference  works,  over  30, 000  in  number, 
a  lecture  and  exhibition  room,  where  a  remarkable 
collection  of  instruments  of  almost  every  kind  is  to 
be  seen,  besides  numerous  rooms  devoted  to  other 
purposes.  The  engine  rooms  and  machine  shops,  in 
fact,  all  parts  of  this  great  hive  of  industry,  are  fitted 
up  with  the  most  recent  appliances,  and  cost  seems  to 
be  the  last  thing  considered  in  pursuing  investigations. 
Mr.  Edison  has  taken  out  400  patents,  and  is  called  by 
the  U.  S.  commissioner,  in  Indian  style,  ' '  Young-man- 
who  -  has  -  kept  -  the-path-to-the-patent-oifice-hot-with- 
his-footsteps."  These  ends  have  not  been  attained 
by  the  "  Wizard  of  Menlo  Park,"  as  Mr.  Edison  was 
long  styled,  simply  by  invention,  nor  without  long 
and  patient  toil.  To  the  rarest  inventive  genius,  Mr. 
Edison  adds  singular  energy,  perseverance,  and 
power  of  mental  and  bodily  endurance.  At  the  Min- 
neapolis industrial  exposition  of  Aug.  37  to  Oct.  4, 
1890,  his  exhibit  included  no  less  than  thirty-three 
articles,  viz. :  1.  The  duplex  telegraph,  by  which  his 
messages  can  be  sent  in  opposite  directions  over  the 


same  wire  without  confusion.  3-6.  Quadruple  au- 
tographic, harmonic,  multiplex,  automatic,  and  . 
phonoplex  telegraphs.  7.  Telegraphing  from  a  mov- 
ing train,  without  the  use  of  a  special  wire  between  or 
along  the  tracks,  sometimes  called  the  "  grasshopper 
telegraph,"  in  the  invention  of  which  Blr.  Edison  was 
assisted  by  W.  Wiley  Smith.  8.  The  carbon  rheostat. 
9.  The  pressure  or  carbon  relay.  10.  The  Edison  dy- 
namos, which  were  the  first  made  with  massive  field 
magnets.  11.  The  pyro-magnetic  motor.  13.  The 
pyro-magnetic  generator,  which  is  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  direct  from  coal.     13.  The  ta- 
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simeter,  which  is  used  for  detecting  small  variations 
in  temperature,  and  is  especially  valuable  in  astro- 
nomical observations.  14.  The  odoroscope,  some- 
what similar  to  the  last.  15.  The  Edison  microphone. 
16.  The  incandescent  lamp,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  phonograph,  is  the  most  widely  known 
of  his  inventions.  17.  The  Edison  meter,  which  reg- 
isters correctly  the  quantity  of  current  supplied  to 
each  consumer  of  electric  light.  18.  The  weight 
volt-meter,  another  improvement  for  measuring  elec- 
tric light  currents.  19.  The  Edison  electric  pen. 
30.  The  Edison  mimeograpii,  used  for  manifolding 
manuscript.  21.  The  Edison  vote-recorder  (his  first 
patent,  it  will  be  remembered),  by  which  a  member 
of  a  legislative  body  can,  without  leaving  his  desk, 
instantly  record  his  "yea"  or  "nay"  vote  at  the 
speaker's  desk.  23.  The  magnetic  ore  separator.  23. 
The  magnetic  bridge,  which  enables  accurate  tests  of 
the  magnetic  properties  of  iron,  used  for  dynamos  and 
motors,  to  be  made.  24.  The  dead-beat  galvanom- 
eter, which  has  neither  coils  nor  magnetic  needles. 
25.  The  phonometer,  or  vocal  engine,- which  devel- 
ops to  a  considerable  degree  the  vibrations  produced 
by  the  human  voice.  26.  The  Edison-Sims  torpedo, 
a  submarine  torpedo-boat,  operated  by  electricity,  tn 
the  invention  of  which  Mr.  Scott  Sims  had  a  hand. 
27.  The  phonograph.  28.  Telephone  transmitters. 
29.  The  electro-motograph.  30.  The  motograph 
receiver,  a  modification  of  the  telephone  transmitter, 
which  reproduces  the  voice  with  great  strength  and 
clearness.  31.  The  telephonograph,  which  obtains 
and  reproduces  messages  spoken  from  a  distance. 
32.  The  magnaphone,  a  simple  device  for  carrying 
on  conversation  between  persons  separated  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  or  over.  33.  The  check  battery, 
a  variation  of  the  principle  illustrated  by  No.  32. 
Mr.  Edison's  work  has  been  done  with  even  mightier 
instruments  than  the  pen.  Mr.  Edison  has  been 
twice  married  ;  the  second  time  to  Miss  Miller  of  the 
.state  of  Ohio.  He  has  a  beautiful  home  in  Llewel- 
lyn park,  on  the  side  of  the  Orange  mountains,  not 
far  from  his  laboratory.  Mr.  Edison  is  energetic, 
quick  and  active  in  his  movements,  very  thoughtful 
and  devoted  to  his  plans,  but  entii'ely  and  easily  ac- 
cessible to  those  who  come  to  him  on  a  proper  quest, 
and  with  suitable  credentials. 

TALLMADGE,    Nathaniel   Pitcher,  U.  S. 

senator,  was  born  at  Chatham,  Columbia  county, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  8,  1795.  He  was  gi-adnated  from 
Union  college  in  1815,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1818,  practiced  for  a  time  at  Poughkeepsie,  was  sent 
to  the  assembly  in  1828,  state  senator  1830-38,  in  the 
U.  S.  senate  1833-44,  and  territorial  governor  of 
Wisconsin  1844-46,  with  residence  at  Pond  du  Lac. 
His  pubhcations  include  speeches  and  the  introduc- 
tion and  appendix  to  "  C.  Linton's  Healing  of  the 
Nations  "  (1855),  a  spiritualistic  book.  His  later  years 
were  passed  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  where  he  died 
Nov.  2,  1864. 

IiANMAN,  Charles,  author,  artist,  and  jour 
nalist,  was  born  in  Monroe,  Mich.,  June  14,  1819, 
the  son  of  Charles  James  Lanman.  His  father  came 
from  Puritan  stock,  and  claimed  direct  descent  from 
Alice  Carpenter,  the  second  wife  of  William  Brad- 
ford, while  his  mother  was  of  French  origin.  When 
tenyearsof  age,  Charles  was  sent  to  Norwich,  Conn., 
where,  under  the  care  of  his  grandfather.  Judge 
James  Lanman,  he  received  an  academical  education. 
In  1835  he  became  a  clerk  iu  New  York  city  where 
he  remained  ten  years  In  1845  he  returned  to  his 
native  town,  and  edited  the  Monroe  "Gazette."  The 
following  year  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  be- 
came assistant  editor  on  the  "  Daily  Chronicle." 
After  making  an  extended  journey,  embracing  the 
Mi.ssis.sippi  river  and  Lake  Superior,  he  returned  to 
New  York  and  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 


York  "  Express."  In  the  interest  of  that  journal  he 
visited  the  city  of  Washington  in  1848,  when  he  be- 
came permanently  identified  with  the  "National 
Intelligencer."  He  has  since  resided  at  the  capital, 
where  he  married  Adeline  Dodge  in  1849.  As  a 
lover  of  scenery  and  an  enthusiastic  angler,  he  made 
annual  summer  excursions  to  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  came  to,  be  designated 
by  his  friend,  Washington  Irving,  as  "  The  Pictu- 
resque Explorer  of  the  United  States."  Among  the 
journals  besides  the  "  Intelligencer,"  to  which  lie 
has  contributed  his  observations,  were  the  London 
"Illustrated  News  "  and  "  Athenaeum,"  as  well  as 
the  "  Observer,"  "  Evening  Post,"  and  "  Journal  of 
Commerce,"  New  York..  Among  the  official  posi- 
tions held  by  Mr.  Lanman  were  ;  librarian  of  the 
war  department  in  1849;  librarian  of  .copyrights  in 
the  department  of  state,  1851,  when,  at  the  request  of 
President  Fillmore,  he  organized  the  library  in  the 
Executive  mansion  ;  private  secretary  of  Daniel 
Webster  in  1851,  when  secretary  of  state;  librarian 
of  the  interior  department  in  1857;  librarian  of  the 
house  of  representatives  in  1861;  head  of  the  returns 
office  interior  department  in  1865;  American  secre- 
tary of  the  Japanese  legation  in  1871,  holding  llie 
position  eleven  years;  as- 
sistant assessor  District  of 
Columbia  in  1885,  and  li- 
brarian of  the  Washington 
city  library  in  1888.  As  an 
author,  Mr  Lanman  has 
produced  not  less  than 
thirty-two  volumes,  six  of 
which  were  republished 
in  Great  Britain,  while 
twenty-two  are  in  the  Na- 
tional library.  His  writ- 
ings, as  he  has  arranged 
them  for  publication  in  a 
revised  and  uniform  style, 
are:  "  Essays  for  Summer 
Hours"  (Boston,  1842); 
"Evenings  in  my  Libra- 
ry," "Riverside  Essays," 
"Letters  from  a  Motley 
Crew,"  "Curious  Charac- 
ters and  Pleasant  Places, " 

"My  Ships  of  Thought,"  "A  Summeiin  the  Wilder 
ness,"  "A  Tour  to  the  River  Saguenay,"  "A  Tour 
to  the  River  Restigouche,"  "Letters  from  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,"  "A  Winter  in  the  South,"  "Prom 
the  River  Potomac  to  Mount  Desert,"  "  Private  Life 
of  Daniel  Webster,"  "Wilham  Woodbridge,"  "  Octa- 
vius  Perinchief,"  "Haphazard  Personalities,"  "Ja- 
paniana,"  and  "In  the  Evening  Twilight."  Mr. 
Lanman  is  also  the  author,  compiler,  or  editor  of  the 
following  works:  "  Dictionary  of  Congress,"  "Bio 
graphical  Annals  of  the  Civil  Government  of  the 
United  States,"  "Farthest  North,"  "Red  Book  of 
Michigan,"  "Letters  from  a  Landscape  Painter," 
"  Prison  Life  of  Alfred  Ely,"  "  Noted  Men  of 
Japan,"  "Japanese  in  America,"  "Personal  Me- 
morials of  Daniel  Webster,"  "  Resources  of  the 
United  States,"  and  "Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of 
America."  Of  the  "  Dictionary  of  Congress  "  it  may 
be  said  that  it  was  the  only  work  belonging  to  a  pri- 
vate individual  ever  published  by  the  government 
as  a  public  document,  and  it  was  after  the  author  had 
been  paid  a  regular  royalty  of  $1  per  copy  for  several 
tho\isaud  volumes  that  congress  finally  decided  to 
depi-ive  him  of  his  rights  under  the  copyright  law, 
and  he  was  unable  to  obtain  any  redress.  Mr.  Lan- 
man manifested  a  love  for  art  when  a  boy,  and  as 
an  amateur  has  used  the  brush  extensively.  He  was 
elected  an  a.ssociate  of  the  New  York  National  acad- 
emy of  design  in  1847,  and  has  painted  more  than 
1,000  landscapes. 
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YORK,  Brantley,  founder  of  Union  institute 
(afterward  Trinity  college),  North  Carolina,  was 
born  in  Randolph  county,  N.  C,  Jan.  3,  1805.  Eli 
York,  his  father,  was  a  miner  and  prospector,  and, 
knowing  something  about  chemistry,  was  employed 
by  the  United  States  in  the  war  of  1812  to  make  gun- 
powder. The  saltpetre  for  this  was  obtained  from 
the  dirt  raked  from  under  houses  and  barns.  Young 
Brantley  went  with  the  men  engaged  in  this  work, 
and  helped  to  cut  the  gourds  in  which  the  powder 
was  stored.  He  inherited  his  father's  love  for  min- 
ing,,  and  was  himself  connected  with  several  mining 
ventures.  Coming  as  he  did  from  the  lower  walks 
of  life,  he  met  with  all  the  difficulties  in  the  pursuit 
of  an  education  to  be  found  in 
North  Carolina  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century. 
He  attended  school  but  thir- 
teen months,  and  was  twenty- 
four  and  married  before  he 
had  seen  an  English  grammar. 
But  by  diligent  application,  by 
studying  far  into  the  night  by 
the  light  of  the  pine  knots  he 
had  picked  up  in  the  day,  he 
mastered  the  common  branch- 
es, taught  school  and  contin- 
ued his  studies  in  higher  math- 
ematics, Latin  and  Greek,  sin- 
gle-handed, except  when  he 
sought  aid  from  a  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance on  Saturdays  after 
a  horseback  ride  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles.  He  be- 
came a  Methodist  preacher  in 
1831,  but  did  not  join  the  traveling  connection.  In 
January,  1838,  he  took  charge  of  a  school  in  Ran- 
dolph county,  which,  by  an  unconscious  and  steady 
evolution,  has  become  Trinity  college.  Its  founders, 
Quakers  and  Methodists,  had  little  conception  of  an 
institution  of  high  grade.  "Wlion  they  met  in  July, 
1888,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  log  college,  which 
they  called  Union  institute,  to  commemorate  the 
union  of  difEerent  denominations  in  its  foundation, 
their  purpose  was  to  secure  a  good  practical  educa- 
tion for  their  own  sons  and  for  those  of  the  neigh- 


borhood. The  first  house  consisted  of  two  rooms, 
with  a  log  partition.  Work  began  about  Aug.  12, 
1838.  The  next  year  the  school  was  removed  to  an- 
other site  not  far  off,  which  it  continued  to  occupy 
until  1891.  A  charter  was  obtained,  and  for  a  year 
or  two  the  institution  prospered  greatly.  In  1843  Dr. 
York  severed  his  connection  with  the  institution. 
After  leaving  Union  institute  he  took  charge  of  Clem- 
monsville  high  school.  Here  he  began  his  ministry 
to  the  slaves.  He  had  always  been  an  anti-slavery 
man ;  the  religious  life  of  the  slave  had  been  largely 
neglected;  he  here  organized  them  into  classes,  a 
great  revival  followed,  and  this  class  of  work  was 
followed  steadily  until  his  death.  In  1851  he  founded 
Olin  high  school,  in  1856  he  was  president  of  York 
collegiate  institute,  which  had  a  successful  ca- 
reer until  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  1873  he  was 
made  professor  of  logic  and  rhetoric  in  Rutherford 
college.  North  Carolina.  He  had  become  totally 
blind  at  forty-eight,  but  continued  his  active  work  as 
a  teacher  and  preacher.  He  was  a  teacher  for  nearly 
seventy  years,  and  for  sixty  a  minister.  He  labored 
in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Arkansas.  He  estimated  that  he  had  preached  5,000 
sermons,  delivered  3,000  lectures,  and  that  15,000 
ptipils  had  come  under  his  instruction.  In  1854  he 
published  an  English  grammar  (New  York;  new  edi- 
tions, Raleigh,  1863, 1879),  and  also  an  "  Introduction 
to  the  English  Grammar  "  (four  editions,  Raleigh, 
1885),  and  "  The  Man  of  Business  and  Railroad 
Calculptor  "  (Raleigh,  1873).  Dr.  York  died  in  Forest 
City,  N.  C,  Oct.  7,  1891. 

CRAVEN,  Braxton,  first  and  third  president  of 
Trinity  college.  North  Carolina,  was  born  at  Deep 
River,  Randolph  coimty,  N.  C,  Aug.  26, 1833.  He 
was  educated  in  part  in  the  Quaker  school  in  New 
Garden,  N.  C,  and  in  November,  1840,  went  to 
Union  institute  as  pupil  and  assistant  teacher. 
After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  York  in  1843,  he  became 
principal.  During  the  first  years  of  liis  administra- 
tion (1843-50)  the  average  income  of  the  institution 
wasabout  $1,200,  and  out  of  this  sum  all  the  expenses 
were  to  be  paid,  the  remainder  serving  as  the  salary 
of  the  principal.  The  average  number  of  students 
was  105,  reaching  at  times  as  many  as  184.  In  1851 
the  institution' was  rechartered  under  the  name  of 
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Normal  college.  It  was  thus  brought  under  state 
supervision,  and  the  governor  became  ex-officio  pres- 
ident of  its  board  of  trustees.  The  object  of  this 
arrangement  was  to  secure  a  better  class  of  teachers 
for  the  public  schools,  and  a  certificate  from  the  Nor- 
mal college  was  taken  as  sutticient  qualification  to 
teach  without  further  examina- 
tion. This  arrangement  contin- 
ued until  1859,  but  proved  un- 
fortunate, as  many  received  the 
certificate  who  were  unfit  to 
teach,  and  thus  brought  the 
system  into  disrepute.  But  this 
evil  was  not  immediately  appa- 
rent, and  in  1853  the  charter 
was  amended,  the  institution 
received  power  to  confer  de- 
grees, and  the  trustees  were 
loaned  $10,000  from  the  literary 
fund  of  the  state  for  building- 
purposes.  This  was  really  the 
beginning  of  the  college.  The 
first  connection  between  the 
school  and  the  North  Carolina 
conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  South,  by 
which  the  college  is  now  con- 
trolled and  owned,  began  in  1851,  when  the  college 
agreed  to  educate  candidates  for  the  ministry  free, 
and  the  conference,  to'  appoint  a  committee  of  visita- 
tion. But  there  was  no  organic  union  until  the 
management  was  transferred  to  the  conference  in 
1856;  this  was  completed  in  1858,  and  in  1859,  by  act 
of  assembly,  the  control  was  vested  in  the  confer- 
ence, the  normal  feature  annulled,  the  connection 
with  the  state  severed,  and  the  name  changed  from 
Normal  to  Trinity  college.  During  the  normal  pe- 
riod the  average  attendance  was  197,  and  the  average 
income  $5,000.  After  the  reorganization  in  1859  the 
number  of  students  increased,  and  there  was  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  income ;  current  expenses  were 
paid  promptly,  opposition  had  died  away,  and  these 
were  the  most  prcsperous  years  of  the  institution. 
The  war  brought  a  ^reat  change;  the  number  of  stu- 
dents declined,  and  Dr.  Craven  resigned  in  December, 
1863.  The  college  was  then  placed  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  W.  T.  Gannaway,  as  president  pro  tempore. 
Dr.  Craven  resumed  the  presidency  in  January,  1866, 
and  tlie  institution  had  an  uneventful  history  during 
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the  remaining  years  of  his  incumbency.  Between  1866 
and  1876  the  average  number  of  students  was  156. 
The  thirty  graduating  classes  sent  out  under  his  ad- 
ministration numbered  286  men,  including  lawyers, 
doctors,  preachers, teachers  and  professors  in  colleges. 
Dr.  Craven  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1840,  and  joined 
the  Nortli  Carolina  conference  in  1857.  He  served  the 
Raleigh  station  in  1864^65,  and  preached  regularly 


up  to  his  death,  much  of  the  time  serving  as  pastor  of 
Trinity  and  High  Point.  But  it  is  as  an  educator  that 
he  will  be  known  to  posterity.  His  whole  life  was 
one  of  consecrated  service  to  the  cause  of  higher  Meth- 
odist education  in  North'  Carolina,  and  was  given 
completely  to  the  institution  of  which  he  was  distinctly 
and  pre-eminently  the  founder.  The  fortunes  of  the 
institution  were  bound  up  in  his,  and  his  death  was  a 
blow  from  which  it  was  slow  in  recovering.  Dr.  Cra- 
ven was  made  an  A.  B.  by  Randolph  Macon  college 
in  1849,  after  passing  the  regular  examinations.  An- 
drew college  (Tennessee  gave  him  thedegree  of  D.  D. , 
and  the  University  of  Missouri,  LL.D.  He  revised 
.and  republished  "Bullions's  English  Grammar" 
(Raleigh,  1864);  published  "An  Historical  Sketch  of 
Trinity  College  "  (Raleigh,  1876),  and  one  or  two  ser- 
mons and  novelettes.  He  died  in  Trinity  college, 
North  Carolina,  Nov.  7,  1882. 

GrAJTNAWAY,  William  Trigg,  second  pres- 
ident of  Trinity  college,  North  Carolina,  was  born 
in  Wythe  county,  Va.,  June  10,  1835.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Emory  and  Henry  college,  Virginia,  in 
1845,  and  for  the  next  nine  years  was  in  charge  of 
Floyd  institute,  Virginia,  which  drew  students  froin 
all  parts  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  From  this 
school  he  came  to  Germantown,  N.  C,  where  he  re- 
mained for  three  years,  and  where  he  had  the  same 
sort  of  patronage  as  at  Floyd 
institute.  In  1857  he  was  elect- 
ed professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  Trinity  college.  North 
Carolina,  and  was  connected 
with  the  institution  until  its 
removal  to  Durham  in  the 
summer  of  1892.  During  the 
first  year  he  taught  Greek  and 
philo,sopliy ;  after  this  time  he 
taught  Latin,  adding  to  this 
Greek,  history  and  French  by 
turns.  In  December,  1863,  Dr. 
Craven  resigned  the  presi- 
dency and  Prof.  Gannaway 
was  chosen  president  pro  tem- 
pore. Like  all  other  southern 
institutions,  Trinity  college  suf- 
ered  from  the  misery  and  want 
brought  on  by  war.  The  com- 
parative freedom  of  North 
Carolina  from  invading  armies  made  it  possible  to 
continue  the  work,  but  the  difficulties  were  many. 
The  needs  of  the  Confederacy  had  narrowed  the 
teaching  force  so  that  the  president  had,  besides  his 
administrative  duties,  to  teach  all  classes  in  Latin, 
Greek  and  French.  He  had  also  to  supervise  the 
boarding  of  students,  and  provisions  were  hard  to 
obtain.  Board  was  $200  a  month,  or  six  dollars  in 
specie.  Salt  was  more  desirable  and  harder  to  get 
than  gold  or  silver,  and  two  and  a  half  months' 
board  was  paid  for  with  seven  bushels  of  wheat  and 
250  pounds  of  salt.  From  December,  1864,  to  March, 
1865,  prices  ranged  as  follows:  Sorghum,  $15  per 
gallon;  chickens,  $50  a  dozen;  eggs,  $2  a  dozen; 
tallow  candles,  $5  a  pound;  soda,  |;15  a  pound;  pins, 
$1  a  row.  The  blockade  also  made  the  question  of 
books  a  serious  one;  the  lower  classes  were  .supplied 
in  part  from  the  higher,  while  others  were  obtained 
from  old  students  and  private  libraries,  by  corre- 
spondence. But  during  tliis  storm  and  stress  period 
the  regular  classification  remained  intact,  and  the 
usual  programme  was  carried  out.  Girls  were  ad- 
mitted in  1864,  and  "  their  presence  was  like  an 
oasis  in  the  Sahara  of  war."  This  bravestruggle  for 
existence  was  continued  until  the  surrender  of  Jolm- 
ston,  Apr.  26,  1865,  and  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Hardee's 
retreating  forces;  then  anxiety  and  consternation 
swept  all  beforethem,  and  it  suspended  It  was  re- 
organized in  the  fall  of  that  year,  with  Dr.  Craven 
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again  as  its  head,  and  its  faculty  restored  to  their  old 
places.  With  the  exception  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  this  is  perhaps  the  only  case  where 
a  southern  institution  of  learning  was  kept  open  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  struggle. 

WOOD,  Marquis  Lafayette,  fourth  president 
of  Trinity  college.  North  Carolina,  was  born  in  Ran- 
dolph county,  N.  C,  Oct.   23,  1829.     His  early  life 
was  on  a  farm,  with  meagre  facilities  for  education. 
He  grew  up  on  the  farm,  and  went 
to    school    in  the  neighborhood 
occasionally.     "When   the  public 
schools  of  the  state  were  estab- 
lished he  had  the  opportunity  of 
attending  a  few  months  every  year 
till  he  was  twenty-one  years  old. 
In  September,  1850,  he  entered 
Union  institute,  at  that  ime  un- 
der  the  care    of    Rev.  Braxton 
Craven,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  which  was 
the  following  year  chartered  as  a 
normal  college,  afterward  becom- 
ing Trinity  college.     Mr.  Wood 
was  graduated  in  1855  and  joined 
the  North  Carolina  conference  of 
the  Methodist   Episcopal  church 
South  the  followins;  November, 
at   Wilmington,  N.t!.      In  1856 
he  served,  as  pastor,  the  Wilkes 
circuit;  in  1857  the  Franklinsville 
circuit;  in  1858  and  part  of  1859, 
the  Surry  circuit.     He  left  this  work  in  1859  to 
go  as  a  missionary  to   China,  reaching   Shanghai, 
his  destination,   the   13th  of    the  following  July. 
He  left  China  in  December,  1866,  landing  at  New 
York  March  30,  1867.     He  spent  the  remainder  of 
that  year,   till  conference,  delivering  lectures  on 
China,  at  different  points  in  Randolph  county,  N.  C. 
In  1868-70  he  was  stationed  at  Mt.  Airy;  in  1871-74 
he  served  the  Salisbury  district;  in  1875-76  the  Ire- 
dell circuit ;  in  1877-79  the  Greenboro'  district,  and  in 
1880-83  the  Charlotte  district.   In  June,  1883,  he  was 
elected  president  of  Trinity  college.  North  Carolina, 
as  successor  to  Dr.  Braxton  Craven.     He  retained 
the  position  until  Dec.  2,  1884,  a  period  of  eighteen 
months,  when  he  resigned  to  devote  himself  to  itin- 
erant work,.     He  served  the  Shelby  district,  1885-87; 
the  Rockingham  station,  1888-91;  the  Rockingham 
district,  1892,  and  is  now  (1893)  pastor  of  St.  John 
station.      Dr.   Wood  was  thrice  married:  first  to 
Ellen  E.  Morphis,  who  died  in  Shanghai,  China, 
March  16,  1864;    in  the  second   instance  to  Carrie 
Pickett,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  March  2,  1869,  who 
died  in  Iredell  county,  N.  C,  in  October,    1873, 
leaving  three  children — two  daughters  and  one  son, 
and  the  third  time  to  Mrs.  Amanda  Alford  Rob- 
bins,  Nov.  29, 1875,  who  died  at  Rockingham,  N.  C, 
March  9,  1890.     Since  leaving  the  college  Dr.  Wood 
has  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  itinerancy  both  as 
pastor,  preacher  and  presiding  elder. 

FEGRAM,  ■William  Howell,  chairman  of  the 
faculty  of  Trinity  college.  North  Carolina,  was  born 
in  Harnett  county,  N.  C,  Aug.  18,  1846,  and  was 
graduated  from  Trinity  college  in  1873,  after  serv- 
ing in  the  second  battalion  of  N.  C.  troops,  1864- 
65.  He  was  made  instructor  in  natural  science 
in  Trinity  college  in  1873,  professor  of  same  in  1875, 
which  position  he  has  continued  to  fill.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Craven  he  was  made  chairman  of  the 
faculty,  and  served  from  ^  November,  1883,  until 
June,  1883,  and  as  its  senior  member  now  acts  in 
that  capacity  in  all  cases  of  the  absence  of  the  pres- 
ident. .  .   , 

HEITMAN,  John  Franklm,  chairman  of  the 
faculty  of  Trinity  college,  North  Carolina,  was  born 


in  Davidson  county,  N.  C,  Apr.  17,  1840.     He  ma- 
triculated at  Trinity  college  in  1861,  but  left  in  the 
spring  of  1863  to  become  a  private  in  company  H, 
48th  regiment.  North  Carolina  troops,  C.  S.  A. ;  was 
successively  promoted  to  first  sergeant,  second  lieu- 
tenant, first  lieutenant  and  captain,  was  in  all  the 
many   battles    of   his    regiment  except    one,    was 
wounded  at  Fredericksburg,  Dec.  13,  1863,  captured 
near  Appomattox  Apr.  6,  1865,  carried  to  Johnson's 
island  prison,  where  he  remained  until  June,  1865. 
After  returning  home  he  taught  school  for  a  year, 
then  resumed  his  studies  and  was  graduated  from 
Trinity  college  in  1868.     After  teaching  a  while,'  he 
joined  the  North  Carolina  conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  South,  and  filled  pastoral 
appointments  regularly  until  1881.     During  1881, 
1882  and  1883  he  was  engaged  in  secular  business, 
one  part  of  which  was  starting  and  conducting  the 
North  Carolina  ' '  Educational  Journal, "  the  publi- 
cation of  which  he  continued  for  five  years.  In  1883 
he  was  elected  professor  in  Trinity  college,  and  re- 
mained with  the  institution  until  June,  1891,  teaching 
successively  Greek  and  German,  German  and  meta- 
physics, Greek  and   metaphysics,  metaphysics  and 
theology.     On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Wood  from  the 
presidency  at  the  close  of  1884,  he  was  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  faculty,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
June,  1887.     During  this  time  the  administration 
was  assisted  by  a  "  committee  of  management,"  con- 
sisting of  J.  S.  Carr,  J.  W.   Alspaugh  and  J.  A. 
Gray,  who  assumed  a  part  of  the  financial  fcurden, 
and  the  college  took  several  steps  forward.  The  cur- 
riculum was  broadened,  examinations  were  made 
more  rigid,  examination  papers  were  graded  more 
closely,  the  salaries  of  professors  were  paid  in  full, 
college  debts  were  adjusted  and  lessened,  and  the 
number  of  students  increased  from  seventy-five  to 
146.    On  the  installation  of  John  F.  Crowell  as  pres- 
ident of  the  college,  in  June,  1887,  Prof.  Heitman 
retired  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  faculty,  but 
continued  as  professor  until  the  removal  of  the  col- 
lege to  Durham,  N.  C,  in  1891.     He  then  became 
headmaster  of  Trinity  high  school,  established  in  the 
old  college  buildings  in  Randolph  county,  and  this 
position  he  now  fills  (1893).  He  printed  in  the  North 
Carolina  "Educational  Journal  "  a  "History  of  the 
Province  of  North  Carolina,"  and  has  in  prepara- 
tion other  historical  and  biographical  matter,  which 
will  shortly  be  given  to  the  public. 

CBOWELL,  John  Franklin,  educator,  was 
born  near  York,  Pa.,  Nov.  1,  1857.  He  studied  at 
the  village  school  and  by 
himself.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  began  to  fit  himself 
for  college,  and  then  spent  a 
year  at  Dartmouth  college, 
but  was  graduated  from  Yale 
college  in  1883.  He  taught 
for  a  year,  and  then  pursued 
post-graduate  studies  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.  He  also  made 
a  special  study  of  child-labor 
in  the  states  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, Pennsylvania,  Connect- 
icut, and  Virginia,  and  pub- 
lished his  results  in  the 
"  Andover  Review. "  In  view 
of  his  effort  on  behalf  of 
social  science,  he  received 
honorable  mention,  and  the 
Larned  scholarship  at  Yale. 
He  was  then  honored  with  a 

call  from  Trinity  college.  North  Carolina,  to  become 
its  president.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  still  occu- 
pies the  presidency  with  the  chair  of  political  and 
social  science. 
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GREELEY,  Horace,  journalist,  was  born  at 
Amliersi,  xN.n.,  Feb.  3,  1811.  He  came  of  sturdy- 
New  England  stock.  His  antecedents  were  Scotch- 
Irish  descendants  of  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  and 
the  heroes  of  Londonderry,  who  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  1718,  and  reaching  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Aug. 
4th  of  that  year,  located  on  a  tract  of  land  called 
Nutfield,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Haverhill,  N.  H. 
They  changed  the  name  of  the  place  from  Nutfield 
to  LorKlonderry,  John  Woodbiirn,  the  maternal 
grandfather  of"  Horace  Greeley,  was  among  these 
early  settlers.  The  community  still  retains  its  prim- 
itive simplicity.  On  the  pater- 
nal side  Horace  Greeley  was  de- 
scended from  Zaccheus  Greeley, 
who  was  his  great-grandfather, 
and  with  two  brothers  came  to 
America  in  1640  and  settled  near 
Londonderry.  Here  the  third 
Zaccheus  met  Mary  Woodburn, 
whom  he  married.  Horace  was 
the  third  of  their  seven  chil- 
dren. Three  years  before  he 
was  born  his  parents  removed 
to  Amherst,  where  his  father 
purchased  the  Stewart  farm,  a 
laarren  bit  of  land,  illy  adapted 
to  cultivation  or  productiveness. 
The  child  that  was  destined  to  oc- 
cupy so  distinguished  a  place  in 
American  history  was  born  in  a 
one-story  frame  cottage,  unpaint- 
ed,  and  possessed  of  none  of  that 
picturesqueness  that  marked  the  log  cabin  of  the  early 
settler.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  rough  fence,  and 
near  by  was  the  traditional  old  well,  with  its  moss- 
covered  bucket  hung  high  iu  the  air,  and  as  Horace 
afterward  said,  "The  housewasthen  quite  new.  Itwas 
only  modified  in  our  time  by  filling  up,  and  making 
narrower  the  old-fashioned  fireplace,  which  having 
devoured  all  the  wood  on  the  farm,  ravenously 
yawned  for  more."  Horace  undoubtedly  inherited 
many  of  his  fine  traits  from  his  mother,  who  was  a 
woman  of  strong  character  and  intellect,  physically 
possessing  the  strength  of  a  man.  In  addition  to  her 
household  duties  she  did  manual  labor  in  the  fields, 
and  would  accomplish  more  than  ah  ordinary  man 
and  an  ordinary  woman  combined.  She  had  a  keen 
sen^e  of  humor,  and  an  even,  cheerful  disposition. 
It  was  also  from  his  mother  that  young  Horace  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education.  He  was  not 
a  strong  child,  and  required  careful  attention;  thus 
he  was  kept  constantly  by  his  mother's  side,  and 
learned  to  read  before  he  could  talk  plainly.  At 
the  age  of  three  he  read  children's  books  with  fa- 
cility, and  when  only  four  could  read  any  literature 
that  chanced  to  fall  in  his  way.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  sent  to  school,  and  from  the  first  was  a  favorite 
pupil  and  the  pride  of  the  school.  He  had  light 
hair,  old-fashioned  ways,  a  sweet  disposition  that 
adjusted  itself  to  all  circumstances,  and  endured  ev- 
erything with  calmness  and  the  courage  of  a  Spartan. 
Remarkably  precocious  in  all  things,  his  strong  point 
was  spelling.  He  drilled  himself  constantly  in  those 
early  days,  frequently  spelling  difiicult  words  for 
his  own  satisfaction.  As  the  editor,  he  was  quick 
to  detect  the  slightest  error  in  orthography  or  punc- 
tuation, and  equally  quick  to  reprimand  the  offend- 
er. He  read  ravenously  everything  that  came  in  his 
way  from  the  time  that  he  was  four  years  old;  but 
the  newspaper  always  possessed  for  him  a  peculiar 
charm.  He  looked  f  or  wai'd  to  its  coming  each  week, 
and  in  his  anxiety  to  be  the  first  to  devour  its  con- 
tents, v.'ou]d  walk  down  the  road  to  meet  the  post- 
rider,  to  obtain  it  in  advance  of  the  family,  and  then, 
lying  on  the  ground,  he  read  it  from  beginning  to 
end  with  the  utmost  absorption.     The  Bible  was  the 


first  book  that  he  read  through  continuously— being 
only  about  five  years  old  at  the  time.  His  detei'mina- 
tion  of  character  and  moral  courage  were  as  firmly 
shown  in  the  child  as  they  were  developed  iu  the 
man,  and  his  too  combative  disposition  was  assti'ong- 
Ij"^  characterized.  His  precocity  even  then  attracted 
attention,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Bedford  school 
made  an  express  vote,  ' '  that  no  pupils  should  be  re- 
ceived from  any  other  town  except  Horace  Greeley 
alone  "  !  Some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  his  native 
vilhige  offered  to  bear  the  expenses  of  his  education 
at  Phillips  academy  at  Exeter,  but  his  parents  de- 
clined the  oflfei-,  and  instead  of  having  Horace  Gree- 
ley the  scholar  and  the  collegian,  the  world  had 
Horace  Greeley  the  independent,  self-made  man, 
"the  rough  block  of  New  England  granite  whose 
shaping  was  that  of  hard  knocks  rather  than  fine 
chiseling,  and  who  came  as  near  as  anyone  could 
to  a  self-made  roan  in  the  best  and  fullest  sense  of 
the  term."  When  Horace  was  ten  years  old  his  fa- 
ther's financial  affairs  reached  a  crisis.  His  farm  was 
sold,  and  from  being  a  landed  proprietor  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  hiring  out  as  a  day  laborer. 
'The  family  began  the  world  anew  in  a  small  house 
in  tiie  village  of  Westhaven,  Vt.,  lacking  not  only 
the  comforts  but  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
From  that  time  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old  Hor- 
ace assisted  his  father  on  the  farm,  where  he  worked 
so  hard  that  the  time  he  had  for  study  was  only  at 
night.  Such  was  his  avidity  for  information  that  he 
did  not  merely  study  and  read,  but  literally  absorbed 
literature.  "He  was  a  remarkably  plain-looking, 
unsophisticated  lad,  with  a  slouching,  careless  gait, 
leaning  away  forward  as  he  walked,  as  if  both  his 
head  and  heels  were  too  heavy  for  his  body.  He 
wore  on  the  back  of  his  head  a  wool  hat  of  the  old 
stamp,  with  so  small  a  brim  that  it  looked  more  like 
a  two-quart  measure  inverted  than  a  hat.  His  trousers 
wei'C  exceedingly  short  and  voluminous;  his  shoes 
were  of  the  kind  called  '  high-lows '  and  much  worn 
down;  ho  wore  no  stockings,  and  his  homespun 
clothes  were  cut  with  an  utter  disregard  of  elegance 
or  fit,  and  he  had  a  singular  whining  voice  that  pro- 
voked the  merriment  of  the  older  apprentices."  The 
boys  gave  him  the  pseudonym  of  "  tlie  ghost,"  onac- 
count  of  the  singular  fairness  of  his  complexion  and 
his  long  white  hair.  It  was  doubtless  due  to  his 
early  training  and  associations  that  he  never  acquired 
any  polish  of  manner,  and  was  so  completely  indif- 
ferent to  dress.  One  of  his  recent  biographers  has 
very  aptly  said  of  him  that  he  had  an  "incapacity 
for  dress."  Prom  his  earliest  childhood  he  expressed 
his  intention  of  becoming  a  printer,  and  befoi'e  he 
was  fifteen  years  old  had  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  secure  employment  in  a  printing-office,  but 
being  rejected  on  account  of  his  age,  made  no  other 
effort  until  the  time  mentioned,  when,  having  seen 
an  advertisement  of  the  publishers  of  the  "  Northern 
Spectator"  at  East  Poultney,  Vt.,  he  applied  for  a 
position  to  learn  the  trade.  He  secured  the  place, 
and  after  some  dilficulty  his  father's  consent,  who 
was  reluctant  for  him  to  abandon  the  traditional  oc- 
cupation of  the  Greeleys.  Arrangements  were  finally 
completed  whereby  he  waste  receive  for  six  months 
only  his  board  and  tuition,  and  afterward  the  sura 
of  forty  doUai'S  annually  in  addition,  for  his  cloth- 
ing. 'Typesetting  came  to  him  intuitively,  and 
before  the  termination  of  the  first  day  he  could  do 
his  work  more  neatly  and  rapidly  than  many  who 
had  been  at  the  trade  for  several  weeks.  The  force 
on  the  paper  was  small,  and  the  young  apprentice 
had  an  opportunity  to  work  in  all  the  departments, 
even  doing  editorial  work  of  an  unimportant  char- 
acter. He  became  interested  in  the  debating  society 
of  the  village,  and  was  soon  its  acknowledged  leader, 
and  was  beloved  and  respected  by  all  the  citizens  of 
Poultney.  Before  his  term  of  apprenticeship  expired 
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the  "Northern  Spectator,"  which  was  never  strong 
financially,  had  to  suspend,  and  the  printing-office 
was  given  up.  Horace  Greelev  was  once  more  adrift, 
his  cherished  ambition  yet  unfulfilled,  and  with  his 
way  and  fortune  to  make  alone  and  unaided.    Zac- 
cheus  Greeley  had  meanwhile  purchased  some  land  in 
Erie,  county,   N.  Y.,   near  the  Pennsylvania,  line. 
Horace  bent  his  steps  in  that  direction,  after  leaving 
Poultney,  as  poor  and  illy  dressed  as  when  he  left  the 
paternal  homestead,  having  sent  every  dollar  that 
he  could  possibly  save  from  his  meagre  salary  to  his 
father  who  was  so  heavily  burdened  with  debt.    He 
worked  at  his  trade  in  various  villages  in  the  vicin- 
ity, first  at  Jamestown  and  afterward  at  I^odi  and 
in  Cattaraugus.     But  he  only  found  in'egular  job- 
work,  for  which  he  was  poorly  paid.     When  out  of 
such  employment  he  assisted  his  father  upon  the 
farm,  and,  heartily  discouraged,  was  at  times  more 
than  half  inclined  to  give  up  his  ambitions  and  take 
up  the  ancestral  occupation.    But  destiny  shaped  his 
course;  the  desire  to  become  a  journalist  predom- 
inated, and  after  working  for  a  time  at  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  month  and  his  hoard  in  the  office  of  the  "  Ga- 
zette," he  resolved  to  test  his  fate  and   cast   his 
fortunes  in  the  great  metropolis.     So,  with  but  lit- 
tle additional  clothing,  either  in  his  bundle  or  on  his 
person,  he  started  on  foot  to  seek  employment  in 
the  "commercial  emporium,"  as  he  termed  New 
York.    Horace  Greeley  had  been  all  his  life  a  victim 
of  first  impressions,  and  the  same  experience  was  to 
follow  him  in  his  search  for  work  in  New  York 
city.     His  pathetic  and  rugged  experience  should 
appeal  to  future  generations  to  be  more  kindly  in 
their  judgments  of  human  nature,  and  to  look  be- 
neath the  clothes  to  find  the  man,  and  for  his  worth 
to  his  deeds.    Horace  Greeley  reached  New  York  at 
six  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Aug.  18, 1831.  A  writer  in  "Put- 
nam's Monthly  "  describes  his  appearance  then  as, 
"An  overgrown,  awkward,  white-headed,    forlorn- 
looking  boy;  a  pack  suspended  on  a  staff  over  his 
right  shoulder,   his  dress  unrivaled  in  sylvan  sim- 
plicity since  the  primitive  .fig-leaves  of  Eden;  the 
expression  of  his  face  presenting  a  strange  union  of 
wonder  and  apathy,  and  his  whole  appearance  giv- 
ing you  the  impression  of  a  runaway  apprentice  in 
desperate  search  of  employment.     Ignorant  alike  of 
the  world  and  its  ways,  he  seemed  to  the  denizen  of 
the  city  almost  like  a  wanderer  from  some  other 
planet.  His  ungainly  motions  had  something  so  gro- 
tesque in  their  gracelessness  that  people  stopped  in 
the  street  to  gaze  at  him.     Yet  '  the  face  of  this  un- 
couth lad  '  was  lighted  up  vrith  a  peculiar  beauty, 
lines  of  rare  intelligence  beneath  the  listless  expres- 
sion, a  high,  smooth  forehead  rounded  with  artistic 
symmetiy;    firm,   well-cut  lips,   combining  sweet- 
ness   and    force    in  harmonious    proportions,    and 
revealing    the   workings    of    an    active,    vigorous 
minS."     He  had  ten   dollars    in    money  and  his 
clothes  were    of    no  appreciable  value.     Without 
friends  oi*  letters  of  recommendation,  and  only  such 
knowledge  of   printing  as  could    be    acquired  in 
country  printing-offices,  naturally  timid  by  nature, 
this  indomitable  youth  began  his  checkered  career. 
After  obtaining  lodgings  at  a  cheap  boarding-house, 
he  started  out  in  search  of  employment.     He  en 
countered  the  same  discouragement  that  he  had  be- 
fore experienced.     His  grotesque  appearance  was 
against  him,  and  he  was  more  than  once  turned 
away  from  the  printing  offices  under  the  charge  that 
he  was  a  runaway  apprentice.  Providence,  however, 
directed  his  footsteps  at  this,  critical  juncture,  and  as 
he  was  thinking  of  giving  up  the  hope  of  obtaining 
employment  in  the  great  city,  and  returning  once 
more  to  the  rural  districts,  an  Irishman,  with  whom 
he  had  become  acquainted  at  his  boarding-house, 
and  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  friendless 
lad,  directed  him  for  employment  to  the  printing 
III.— 29. 


establishment  of  John  T.  AVest.  He  would  even 
then  have  failed  to  obtain  a  position  had  there  not 
been  a  job  that  no  printer  in  the  city  would  accept. 
This  was  to  set  up  a  32mo  New  Testament,  with 
a  number  of  Greek  references,  and  Introductory 
and  supplementary  remarks  on  each  book,  altogether 
a  most  difficult  and  trying  piece  of  work.  He  finally 
completed  the  task  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties, 
and  for  the  following  fourteen  months  worked  as  a 
journeyman  printer  in  New  York  city,  in  the  offices 
of  the  "Evening  Post,"  "  Commercial  Advertiser," 
and  longest  in  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Times."  He  made 
friends,  and  readily  won  the  respect  of  his  employ- 
ers  and  associates;  among  others,  he  contracted  a 
warm  friendship  with  Francis  V.  Story,  and  together 
they  started  a  cheap  paper,  the  "Morning  Post," 
under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  H.  D.  Shepard,  and 
through  the  generosity  of  George  Bruce,  who,  im- 
pressed by  Mr.  Greeley's  honesty  of  face  and  bear- 
ing, was  persuaded  to  furnish  the  necessary  amount 
of  type  on  credit.  The  venture  of  establishing  a' 
cheap  paper  proved  unsuccessful,  but  the  firm  of 
Greeley  &  Story  prospered,  and  did  a  growing  busi- 
ness as  job  printers.  They  had  the  printing' of  'the  * 
"  Bank  Note  Reporter,"  the  "  Constitutionalist,"  and ' 
made  a  specialty  of  lottery  printing.  Mr.  Greeley 
afterward  zealously  advocated  the  suppression  df  lot- 
teries, whose  interests  he  then  had  no  scruples  in 
promoting — he  even  published  an  article  in  defence 
of  the  business.  Mr.  Story  died  on  July  9,  1833,  and 
his  place  in  the  firm  was  filled  by  Jonas  Winchester; 
the  style  of  the  firm  changing  to  Greeley  &  Co.  Be- 
fore very  long  the  profits  of  the  establishment  had  so 
accumulated  that  they  decided  to  inaugurate  a  new 
feature  in  American  journalism  by  publishing  week- 


ly a  literary  journal,  which  would  also  be  at  the 
same  time  a  political  newspaper.  Mr.  Winchester  as- 
sumed the  business  management,  and  Mr.  Greeley 
the  editorial  department,  and  on  March  22, 1834,  the 
' '  New  Yorker  "  appeared.  The  publication  was  far 
in  advance  of  the  times,  and  the  non-partisan  spirit  of 
its  political  department  at  once  assured  its  popular- 
ity, and  Mr.  Greeley's  reputation  as  a  joumaUst  was 
in  the  ascendancy— he  soon  began  to  reap  the  prac- 
tical fi-uits  of  his  reputation.  In  the  autumn  of  1838 
he  received  a  call  from  Thurlow  Weed  and  Lewis 
Benedict,  the  latter  the  chairman  of  the  whig  state 
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committee,  who  requested  him  to  become  the  editor 
of  a  campaign  paper  the  committee  were  about  start- 
ing, with  the  view  of  increasing  the  great  whig  re- 
vival of  1887.  Mr.  Greeley  accepted  the  proposition, 
and  suggested  that  the  paper  be  named  the  "  Jeffer- 
sonian."  This  was  his  first  firm  footing  on  the  ladder 
of  fame,  upon  the  pinnacle  of  which  he  afterward  so 
proudly  stood.  Mr.  Greeley  received  the  sum  of  $5,- 
000  per  annum  for  conducting  the  paper,  and  divided 
his  time  between  Albany  and  New  York  city,  which  in 
those  days  was  a  laborious  journey.  The  paper_  he 
conducted  was  a  clean  sheet,  devoid  of  personalities, 
and  from  the  first  a  pronounced  success.  During  the 
exciting  campaign  of  1840  Mr.  Greeley  was  again 
selected  for  the  editor  of  a  political  organ,  and  took 
charge  of  the  ' '  Log  Cabin. "  It  was  the  keynote  of 
the  campaign,  and  also  a  success  from  the  start — 
48,000  of  the  first  edition  being  sold,  the  circulation 
afterward  aggregating  90,000.  Notwithstanding  his 
exacting  editorial  duties  Mr  Greeley  frequently 
made  public  speeches,  was  in  demand  as  a  commit- 
teeman, and  his  advice  on  campaign  and  general  sub- 
jects was  eagerly  sought.  Having  now  passed 
through  the  years  of  trial  and  experience,  he  was 
prepared  to  undertake  the  crowning  event  of  his  life, 
and  as  he  himself  afterward  very  aptly  said:  "  Half 
my  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  'Tribune,'  and  the 
former  half  to  preparation  for  it. "  The 
"Log Cabin "  of  Apr.  3, 1841,  contained  a 
notice,  that  on  Apr.  10th  "the  first  num- 
ber of  a  new  morning  journal  of  politics, 
literature,  and  general  intelligence  "  would 
appear,  "to  contain  the  news  by  the  morn- 
ing's southern  mail,  which  is  contained  in 
no  other  penny  paper;  published  on  a  fair 
royal  sheet,  and  served  to  subscribers  at 
the  low  price  of  1  cent  per  copy;  mail 
subscribers  $4  per  annum."  The  "Tri- 
bune," as  its  name  indicated,  would  be 
published  in  the  interests  of  the  people, 
social,  political,  and  moral.  This  an- 
nouncement of  the  initial  appearance  of 
the  paper  that  has  since  become  such  a 
factor  in  America,  was  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Horace  Greeley,  30  Ann  street. 
The  original  sheet  was  about  one -third 
the  size  of  the  present  "Tribune"  (1893), 
and  commenced  with  600  subscribers. 
The  idea  of  selling  it  at  1  cent  was  a 
happy  one.  The  project  was  resented  by  the 
"  Sun,"  which  only  furnished  one-half  the  amount 
of  reading  matter  at  twice  the  cost,  and  vigorous 
attempts  were  made  to  suppress  the  sale  of  the  new 
paper.  The  "Sun"  was  especially  prominent  in 
its  efforts  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of  the  "Trib- 
une;" the  newsboys  of  the  former  were  not  allowed 
to  sell  the  new  paper,  and  even  the  editor  of  the 
"Sun"  became  personally  engaged  in  the  fray. 
Naturally  the  general  public  became  interested  in 
what  was  the  excitement  of  the  town,  and  lio  better 
advertisement  could  have  been  given  the  publication. 
Sympathizing  with  the  persecuted,  and  recognizing 
the  ability  of  the  paper,  the  people  bought  it,  and 
the  subscription  list  was  increased  at  the  ratio  of  300 
per  day.  In  September,  1841,  the  management  be- 
gan the  publication  of  a  weekly  edition,  merging 
into  it  the  "Log  Cabin"  and  the  "New  Yorker. 
The  weekly  paper  soon  attained  a  large  circulation, 
reaching  editions  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  charg- 
ing well  for  its  advertisements,  and  carrying  its 
influence  and  the  personality  of  its  editor  into  the 
most  remote  corners,  and  exercising  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  anti-slavery  struggle,  which  was  then 
attaining  its  height.  Horace  Greeley  was  nothing 
if  he  was  not  a  reformer.  Raised  as  he  had  been,  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  be  antagonistic  to  slavery, 
but  he  was  not  an  abolitionist  until  the  slave  states 


seceded,  and  he  recognized  that  emancipation  was 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  From 
that  time  forward  he  was  unswerving  in  his  attitude, 
and  through  his  paper  and  on  the  platform  bent  his 
efforts  to  precipitate  the  abolishment  of  slavery. 
Mr.  Greeley  was  in  the  vigor  of  manhood  when  he 
startedthe  "Tribune,"  and  had  associated  with  him 
such  men  as  Henry  J.  Raymond,  who  subsequently 
founded  the  "Times,"  George  M.  Snow  as  the  "Wall 
street  editor,  and  in  July,  1841,  Thomas  McBlrath 
was  taken  into  full  partnership  as  business  manager. 
From  that  time  the  success  of  the  paper  was  assured. 
Mr.  Greeley  possessed  no  business  ability,  and  Mr. 
McElrath,  besides  having  considerable  money,  had 
just  the  qualities  the  editor  lacked  to  make  the 
"Tribune "  a  success.  Mr.  Ripley,  in  his  address  at 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  "Trib- 
une "  building,  defined  the  place  and  policy  of  the 
"Tribune "in  the  field  of  journalism.  He  said  of 
the  paper  that  "the  foundation  was  originally  laid 
in  ideas  and  sentiments.  Horace  Greeley  was  a  man 
of  profound  convictions  and  emotional  tenderness,  as 
well  as  of  lofty  aspirations.  His  paper  was  conse- 
crated to  the  promulgation  of  truth.  It  represented 
the  scientific  movement  which  began  with  the  deaths 
of  Hegel  and  Goethe  two  or  three  years  before  the 
'  Tribune '  was  founded,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
new  reaction  that  was  setting  in,  that  refused  to  re- 
gard the  results  of  physical  research  as  the  limit  of 
rational  belief.  Tims  it  had  throughout  represented 
the  intellectual  spirit  of  the  age,  which  welcomed 
every  new  discovery  of  truths,  and  was  free  from 
the  limitations  of  party;  in  politics,  science,  philoso- 
phy, or  religion  it  had  watched  with  its  hundred 
eyes  alike  the  events  of  the  passing  time  and  the 
harbingers  of  a  brighter  day."  From  whig  to  anti- 
slavery  whig,  and  finally  republican,  the  political 
course  of  the  ' '  Tribune  "  has  followed  the  popular 
and  aggressive  policy  of  those  parties.  But  up  to 
Mr.  Greeley's  death  he  individualized  the  paper: 
while  he  was  editor  the  paper  was  the  man,  the  mir- 
ror of  his  character,  his  ambitions,  and  his  life.  Mr. 
Greeley  was  essentially  the  editor  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  word.  The  editor  was  conspicuous  in 
all  that  he  did.  His  lectures  and  books  were  merely 
editorials,  either  collected  together  and  merged  into 
a  connected  whole,  or  simply  editorials  which  he  had 
dressed  in  suitable  shape  for  publication  or  the 
platform.  The  bent  of  his  talents  turned  upon  one 
pivot,  and  no  matter  where  they  were  directed,  they 
revolved  on  the  same  point.  He  would  never  have 
attained  success  in  a  subordinate  position,  his  edi- 
torial talent  being  such  that  it  was  necessary  for  its 
development  to  have  a  commanding  position  and  full 
scope  for  his  genius.  He  was  an  untiring  worker. 
In  1844,  during  the  presidential  campaign,  he  wrote 
on  an  average  four  columns  per  day  for  the  ' '  Trib- 
une," besides  answering  numerous  letters,  holding 
political  conferences,  and  traveling  in  every  direction 
to  deliver  campaign  addresses.  It  is  difflcult  to 
estimate  the  efEect  that  Mr.  Greeley's  individuality 
exercised  upon  the  progress  of  the  "  Tribune,"  but 
he  certainly  had  the  faculty  of  putting  himself  in  the 
place  of  his  readers,  and  of  knowing  intuitively  what 
would  please  them.  He  also  had  the  faculty  of  rec- 
ognizing talent,  and  filling  the  subordinate  positions 
on  the  paper  with  an  able  corps  of  writers.  Among 
those  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  early  days 
of  the  great  journal  were,  Charles  A.  Dana,  George 
William  Curtis,  William  Henry  Fry,  Bayard  Taylor, 
Margaret  Fuller,  Albert  Brisbane,  Count  Gurowski, 
George  Ripley,  John  Russell  Young,  and  others  who 
have  since  become  eminent  journalists  or  writers. 
Unfortunately  Mr.  Greeley  allowed  frequent  discus- 
sion and  bitter  personalities  to  mar  the  columns  of 
his  paper:  when  in  the  heat  of  such  discussions  he 
had  no  regard  for  the  individual,  and  assailed  his 
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opponent  with  the  most  outrageous  epithets.  In  1844 
James  Gordon  Bennett  soUcited  the  fii-m  of  Greeley 
&  Co.  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  establishment 
of  a  new  cheap  paper,  to  be  published  daily,  and 
called  the  New  York  "Herald."  The  proposition 
was  declmed;  Horace  Greeley  was  destined  to 
take  the  helm,  not  to  drift  with  the  tide,  and 
his  entrance  into  journalism  marked  a  new  era — 
an  era  that  might  be  termed  that  of  "  personal  jour- 
nalism," when  the  paper  was  characteristic  not 
only  of  the  personality  of  the  editor,  but  even  be- 
trayed his  eccentricities,  as  was  the  case  with  Hor- 
ace Greeley.  Bennett  and  Greeley  entered  jour- 
nalism at  the  same  time,  and  both  departed  this  life 
in  the  year  1873.  "James  Gordon  Bennett  was  a 
news  man;  Horace  Greeley  was  a  man  of  opinions. 
If  the  qualities  of  the  two  great  journals  could  have 
been  combined  the  product  would  have  been  almost 
an  ideal  newspaper."  Horace  Greeley's  connection 
with  reforms  was  the  keynote  of  his  character.  By 
nature  and  birth  a  Puritan,  his  passion  to  see  jus- 
tice done  to  all  gave  him  a  moral  courage  that  was  an 
armor  with  which  he  mailed  himself  when  he  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  downtrodden  and  perse- 
cuted. Absorbed  in  his  earnestness  of  purpose  he 
pushed  his  case  with  an  imperiousness  that  amounted 
to  rudeness.  He  advocated  doing  away  with  the 
death  penalty,  championed  the  rights  of  women  and 
bent  his  efforts  to  enlarge  her  sphere  of  labor.  He 
became  an  advocate  of  temperance  as  early  as  1824, 
and  in  1833  quietly  adopted  the  principle  of  total 
abstinence,  and  after  he  removed  to  Poultney  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  first  local  temper- 
ance society  at  that  place.  His  mind  was,  how- 
ever, too  practical  to  believe  that  prohibition  could 
be  made  a  law.  He  advocated  high  license  as  the 
only  available  method  of  mitigating  what,  in  all 
probability,  will  continue  an  evil  until  the  end  of 
time.  It  is  strange  that  this  singularly  practical  and 
farseeing  man  should  have  been  attracted  by  cer- 
tain vagaries.  He  became  interested  in  spiritualism. 
About  1851  the  Fox  sisters  visited  at  his  house. 
Mrs.  Greeley  was  then  very  much  interested  in  spir- 
itualism on  account  of  the  recent  death  of  her  child. 
Mr.  Greeley  was  fascinated,  but  not  converted,  and 
afterward  gave  as  his  reason  for  not  continuing  his 
researches,  "that,  on  the  whole,  it  seemed  to  him 
the  great  body  of  the  Spiritualists  had  not  been 
rendered  better  men  and  women — better  husbands, 
wives,  parents  and  children — by  their  new  faith.  I 
judge  that  laxer  notions  respecting  marriage,  di- 
vorce, chastity,  and  stern  morality  generally,  ad- 
vanced in  the  wake  of  spiritualism."  Mr.  Greeley 
also  was  a  vegetarian,  and  while  an  inmate  of  a 
Grahamite  boarding-house  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Miss  Cheney,  of  Connecticut,  whom  he  afterward 
married.  She  was  a  woman  full  of  vagaries,  not 
calculated  to  exercise  an  influence  for  good  over  this 
man  of  ideas.  She  practically  enforced  her  vegetarian 
notions  in  their  home,  and  few  visitors  could  stand  the 
diet  more  than  a  day  or  so  at  a  time.  Though  Mr. 
Greeley  adopted  this  reform  in  diet,  he  never  en- 
tirely gave  up  the  use  of  meat  and  tea.  Horace 
Greeley  had  one  other  hobby — that  of  Fourierism. 
The  stand  he  took  upon  this  point  is  best  given  in 
his  own  words,  when,  in  1868,  he  published  a  resume 
of  his  views:  "I  believe  In  association,  or  co-opera- 
tion, or  whatever  name  may  be  given  to  the  com- 
bination of  many  heads  and  hands  to  achieve  a  be- 
neficent result  which  is  beyond  the  means  of  one  or 
few  of  them,  for  I  perceive  that  vast  economies  and 
vastly  increased  elHciency  may  be  thus  secured. 
I  reject  Communism  as  at  war  with  one  of  the  stron- 
gest and  most  universal  instincts — that  which  impels 
each  worker  to  produce  and  save  for  himself  and  his 
own.  In  modern  society  all  things  tend  uncon- 
sciously toward  grand,  comprehensive,  pervadiag 


reforms.  Religion  often  makes  practical  that  which 
were  else  impracticable,  and  divine  love  triumphs 
when  human  science  is  baffled.  Thus  I  intei-pret 
the  past  successes  and  failures  of  Socialism."  Mr. 
Greeley  was  naturally  almost  as  great  a  politician 
as  he  was  a  journalist.  He  was  first  an  ardent 
whig,  a  warm  supporter  of  Henry  Clay,  who  had 
been  an  object  of  hero  worship  to  him  from  boy- 
hood. He  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
canvass,  and  the  election  of  James  K.  Polk  was  to 
Horace  Greeley  a  keen  personal  disappointment. 
Mr.  Greeley  was  an  advocate  of  paper  money  on  a 
silver  basis,  and  as  years  went  by  he  became  more 
and  more  antagonistic  to  slavery.  To  the  last  he 
clung  to  the  whig  party,  only  deserting  when  its 
very  foundations  were  undermined.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  congress  in  1848  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term  for  three  months.  Though  he  received  much 
vituperation  for  his  efforts  in  opposition  to  the 
methods  then  pursued  by  congressmen  in  charging 
mileage,  he  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  abuse. 
His  accounts  of  the  congressional  proceedings,  pub- 
lished daily  in  the  "  Tribune  "  under  his  signature, 
were  also  severely  censured.  During  this  short  term 
he,  besides,  introduced  the  first  bill  allowing  home- 
steads free  to  actual  settlers  on  public  lands.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  whig  party,  Mr.  Greeley  was 
never  closely  allied  with  any  party 
but  the  Greeley  party,  which  swayed 
from  side  to  side  in  the  political 
arena.  In  1854  he  was  a  member  of 
the  first  republican  state  convention, 
that  assembled  at  Saratoga  Springs 
in  1854.  By  dividing  the  democratic 
ticket,  the  new  party  succeeded  in 
electing  William  H.  Seward  to  the 
senate.  It  was  in  November  of  this 
year  that  he  wrote  the  private  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Seward  that  afterward 
figured  so  conspicuously  in  the  po- 
litical issues  of  the  day.  In  it  he  re- 
pudiated all  political  friendship  for 
Seward,  and  promised  him  his  oppo- 
sition when  it  would  be  most  felt, 
for  the  reason  that  Gov.  Seward  had 
never  offered  him  office  or  advised  his 
political  preferment.  It  is  tme  that, 
though  he  had  devoted  his  time 
and  energies  in  placing  so  many 
others  in  official  positions,  he  had 
never  been  tendered  an  office  that  it  was  not  beneath 
his  dignity  to  accept.  In  1859,  commenting  upon 
this  letter,  which  he  published  in  the  "Tribune,"  he 
said :  "  If  ever  in  my  life  I  discharged  a  public  duty  in 
utter  disregard  of  personal  considerations,  I  did  so  at 
Chicago  last  mouth.  I  was  no  longer  a  devotee  of  Gov. 
Seward,  but  I  was  equally  independent  of  all  others; 
If  I  had  been  swayed  by  feeling  alone,  I  should,  for 
many  reasons,  have  preferred  him  to  any  of  his 
compatriots.  But  I  did  not,  and  do  not,  believe  it 
advisable  that  he  should  be  the  republican  candidate 
for  president,  and  each  subsequent  day's  develop- 
ments have  tended  to  strengthen  my  confidence  that 
what  I  did  was  not  only  well  meant,  but  well  done." 
After  Abraham  Lincoln  was  sleeted  president,  Hor- 
ace Greeley  said,  "If  my  advice  should  be  asked  re- 
specting Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet,  I  should  recommend 
Mr.  Seward's  appointment  as  secretary  of  state.  It 
is  the  place  for  him,  and  he  will  do  honor  to  the 
country  in  it."  Mr.  Greeley  at  first  discouraged  the 
civil  war,  but  at  the  first  blow  struck  against  the 
Union  advocated  it  with  all  the  ardor  and  persistency 
of  his  nature.  He  criticised  President  Lincoln  for 
calling  out  75,000  troops  instead  of  1,000,000;  dep- 
recated the  "weakness,  irresolution,  hesitation  and 
delay"  in  the  counsel  of  the  government,  and, 
through  his  paper-,  urged  the   "Forward  to  Rich- 
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mond,"  wMch  resulted  so  disastrously.  He  could 
not  fail  to  recogmze  that  he  had  been  a  factor  in  the 
movement,  and  it  was  afterward  the  cause  of  deep 
grief  to  him,  which  weighed  upon  him  to  the  extent 
that  he  was  prostrated  with  a  severe  attack  of  bi-ain 
fever.  Though  not  backward  in  giving  advice  in 
the  future,  he  was  far  less  peremptory.  The  stand 
he  took  throughout  the  civil  war  was  one  of  singular 
inconsistency  —  now  praising,  now  blaming  —  and 
agaui  advocating  the  very  measures  he  had  cen- 
sured. His  petition  in  the  form  of  a  demand,  that 
appeared  in  the  "  Tribune  "  August,  1863,  called  the 
"Prayer  of  Twenty  Millions,"  requiring  the  presi- 
dent to  liberate  the  slaves  under  the  confiscation  act, 
was  answered  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  same  public 
manner.  The  president  began  by  declining  to  de- 
fend Jiimself  against  false  accusations  or  impertinent 
interference:,  and  began  his  letter  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  dictatorial  tone  Mr.  Greeley  had  assumed  : 
"  In  deference  to  an  old  friend,  whose  heart  I  have 
always  found  to  be  right,"  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote,  and 
went  on  to  say  "my  paramount  object  is  to  save 
the  Union,  and  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery. 
If  I  could  save  the  Union  without 
freeing  any  slaves,  I  would  do  it; 
if  I  could  do  it  by  freeing  all  the 
slaves,  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I 
could  do  it  by  freeing  some  and 
leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also 
do  that.  I  shall  try  to  correct  er- 
rors when  shown  to  be  errors,  and 
I  shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast 
as  they  shall  appear  to  be  true 
views."  The  month  following 
this  correspondence,  on  Jan.  32, 
1863,  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion was  issued.  Mr.  Greeley  be- 
came convinced  in  1864  that  the 
Confederate  forces  and  resources 
were  so  depleted  that  by  a  little 
diplomacy  they  could  be  induced 
to  surrender,  and  the  enormous 
expense  of  further  continuing  the 
war  saved  to  the  government. 
Mr.  Lincoln  accordingly  sent  him 
to  Canada  to  confer  with  the  Con- 
federate commis-sioners,  but  also 
dispatched  Col.  John  Hay,  one 
of  his  private  secretaries,  to  take 
note  of  the  conferences.  Ascer- 
taining that  the  commissioners 
from  the  South  were  not  clothed 
with  the  proper  authority  the  ne- 
gotiations failed,  and  Mr.  Greeley  incurred  more  cen- 
sure than  he  merited  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
transaction.  He  seemed  now,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood, 
to  fall  a  victim  to  public  censure  as  in  his  early  days 
he  had  been  the  victim  of  first  impressions.  Not- 
withstanding the  many  charges  to  the  contrary  and 
the  numerous  acts  that  marred  his  course  during 
the  civil  wai-,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  from  first  to 
last  his  most  generous  and  indefatigable  eiforts 
were  for  the  cause  of  the  Union.  He  brought 
upon  his  shoulders  a  storm  of  abuse  when  chafing 
under  the  delay  which  the  government  exercised  in 
bringing  Jefferson  Davis  to  trial;  he  went  to  Rich- 
mond, and  in  open  court  signed  Mr.  Davis's  bail 
bond.  It  was  a  most  impolitic  act,  but  an  act  that 
will  go  down  to  posterity  and  be  regarded  by  future 
generations  as  one  of  the  most  manly,  whole-souled, 
unselfish  and  chivalric  deeds  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  America.  With  all  to  lose  and  nothing  to 
gain  he  came  boldly  forward  and  freed  the  man, 
the  leader  of  the  cause  he  so  bitterly  opposed.  The 
second  volume  of  his  work  "  The  American  Con- 
flict," was  then  just  about  to  be  issued,  and  its  sale 
was  ruined  by  reason  of  this  act,  thougk  the  first 


volume  had  met  with  an  enormous  sale     A  meet- 
ing was  called  by  the  members  of  the  Union  League 
club  to  take  measures  to  expel  Mr.  Greeley.     He  re- 
fused to  attend  the  meeting.  This  act  aroused  all  the 
vindictiveness  in  his  nature,  and  was  the  occasion  of 
one  of  his  best  and  most  caustic  letters  addressed  to 
the  president  of  the  club.     At  the  meeting  all  ef- 
forts of  censuring  the  proceedings  failed,     without 
ceasing  to  be  a  republican  Mr.  Greeley  had  long  been 
known  as  an  independent  in  the  partj^.     He  was  un- 
compromising in  his  opposition  to  the  renomination 
of  Gen.  Grant  in  1873,  and  openly  avowed  his  deter- 
mination not  to  support  him  if  he  received  the  nom- 
ination.    On  May  1,  1873,  a  convention  of  liberals 
was  called  to  meet  at  Cincinnati,  O.     Representative 
men  from  every  quarter  of  the  country  attended. 
Mr.    Carl  Schurz  presided  over  the    body.      Mr. 
Greeley  was  not  present,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  he  sought  or  expected  the  nomination,  as  he 
had  declared,  in  his  usual  vehement  manner,  his  pref- 
erence for  Mr.  Trumbull.     Mr.  Greeley  was,  how- 
ever, nominated,  receiving  483  votes  to  187  for  Adams. , 
His  letter  accepting  the  nomination,  and  endorsing, 
the  platform  was  dated  May  30,  1872.     Mr.  Greeley 
had,  previous  to  his  nomination  for  the  presidency, 
been  on  several  occasions  a  successful  and  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  political  office.     In  1861  he  was 
candidate  for  the  republican  nomination  for  U.  S. 
senator,  and  defeated  by  Ira  Harris,  Thurlow  Weed 
interfering  with  the  vote  in  retaliation  for  the  part 
Mr.  Greeley  had  taken  in  defeating  Mr.  Seward's 
presidential  aspirations.     In  1868  he  was  a  delegate- 
at-large  to  the  convention  of  the  state  of  New  l^rk, 
for  the  revision  of  its  constitution.     In  1869  the 
State  Committee  nominated  him  for  comptroller,  and 
in  1870  he  was  the  republican  candidate  from  the 
sixth  district  for  congress.     Prevented  by  circum- 
stances from  making  a  jiersonal  canvass,  other  ob- 
stacles being  in  the  way,  his  defeat  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.     It  has  been  persistently  said  that  Mr. 
Greeley  had  a  childish  ambition  for  office,  and  he 
has  even  been  put  in  the  light  of  a  hungry  office 
seeker.     It  was  but  a  natural  characteristic  of  his 
nature  that  he  should  desire  popular  recognition  for 
the  many  political  services  he  had  rendered.     It  was 
thus  that  he  craved  office — not  with  the  avidity  of 
the  man  who  seeks  office  for  the  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion.   Even  this  was  unworthy  of  the  greatness  of 
the  man,  who  should  have  felt  that  the  editorial  chair, 
the  monument  of  his  own  genius  and  energy,  was  a 
higher  and  more  honorable  position  than  any  office 
that  could  be  tendered  him.     He  undoubtedly  did 
the  republican  party  a  wrong  in  allowing  himself  to 
run  as  an  opposition  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
but  he  did  himself  a  greater  wrong.     His  name 
would  have  gone  down  to  future  ages  crowned  with 
laurels  it  can  never  wear,  had  he  steadfastly  resisted 
the  temptation,  and  firmly  declined  the  nomination 
for  the  presidency.     Mr.  Greeley's  canvass  was  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  the  United  States;  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history  a  presidential  candidate 
took  the  stump  and  spoke  m  every  part  of  the  Union. 
His  speeches  occurred  almost  daily,  beginning  in 
Maine  as  early  as  Aug.  14th.     His  ususu  political 
foresight  seemed  to  have  deserted  him,  and  to  the 
last  he  confidently  expected  his  own  election.     As 
soon  as  the  result  was  known,  however,  he  resumed 
the  editorial  chair  of  the  "Tribune."    But  the  strain 
and  excitement  had  been  too  much  for  him,  and 
once  again  he  fell  a  victim  to  brain  fever,_which  cul- 
minated in  his  death.     Then  was  revealed  the  high 
regard  that  was  entertained  for  this  man,  who  had 
led  such  a  stormy  life,  and  been  the  victim  of  so 
much  calumny,  vituperation  and  censure.     His  fu- 
neral was  one  of  the  most  notable  events  that  ever 
occurred  in  the  city  of  New  York:  the  details  befit 
ted  the  simplicity  of  the  man.     Henry  Ward  Beech- 
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er  delivered  the  funeral  discourse,  and  Dr.  Chapin 
conducted  the  services  in  the  church  of  the  Divine 
Paternity.  The  president,  vice-president  and  chief 
justices  of  the  United  States,  the  governor  of  the 
state,  and  the  mayor  of  the  city,  senators  and  mem- 
bers of  congress,  and  other  officials  were  present. 
Places  of  business  were  closed,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings  draped  in  mourning,  and  the  bells  of 
St.  Paul's  and  Trinity  were  tolled  as  the  solemn  fu- 
neral procession  passed  on  its  way  to  Greenwood 
cemetery.  The  nation  bowed  in  homage  and  honor 
to  the  dead,  whose  high  merits  she  had  so  poorly 
recognized  when  living.  Horace  Greeley  occupies 
a  unique  position  in  the  history  of  America.  His 
name  is  closely  allied  with  that  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Though  the  latter  was  the  greater  man,  the 
two  possessed  qualities  in  common:  both  were  phil- 
osophers, both  contributed,  each  according  to  the 
needs  of  his  generation,  to  advancing  the  interests  of 
the  press,  and  both  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  thought  of  their  times.  The  course  of  Greeley 
was  marked  by  inconsistencies  that  made  incomplete 
the  character  that  would  otherwise  have  been  well 
rounded  and  well  balanced.  The  career  of  Frank- 
lin was  a  complete  whole.  Both  came  from  humble 
origin,  and  both  attained  the  pinnacle  of  success 
through  their  unaided  industry,  energy  and  perse- 
verance, nurtured  by  sterling  ability  and  character. 
Horace  Greeley,  though  himself  abhorring  debt, 
which  he  would  under  no  pretext  incur,  was  ever 
ready  to  make  others  his  debtor,  and  recklessly  en- 
dorsed notes,  and  made  small  loans  that  were  seldom 
if  ever  paid.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  editorship  of  the  "  Tribune,"  he 
"  advanced  some  $50,000  to  the  miscellaneous  public 
on  the  worthless  pledge  of  its  word."  He  never 
lost  the  childish  simplicity  of  his  character,  which 
was  doubtless  one  reason  his  credulity  was  so 
imposed  upon.  He  was  sensitive  as  a  woman  to 
slights,  and  felt  the  ridicule  and  indignities  to  which 
he  was  frequently  subjected  far  more  than  the  pub- 
lic realized.  With  all  the  singularities  of  his  grand 
personality,  with  all  his  faults  and  failures,  his  life 
cannot  in  any  sense  be  looked  upon  as  a  failure  in 
public  or  private,  nor  as  an  editor,  a  reformer,  or  a 
politician.  Throughout  his  varied'and  trying  career, 
notwithstanding  the  errors  and  mistakes  that  he 
made,  he  was  always  "  aman  of  earnest  principle,  of 
broad  humanity,  and  inflexible  purpose,"  a  fact 
that  even  the  prejudice  of  mankind  must  acknowl- 
edge. A  bronze  bust  of  Mr.  Greeley,  erected  in 
Greenwood  cemetery,  was  the  gift  of  the  printers  of 
the  United  States,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tribune 
building  there  is  a  colossal  bronze  sitting  statue  of 
the  great  editor.  Among  Mr.  Greeley's  works  are: 
"Hints  Toward  Reforms,"  "Glances  at  Europe," 
"History  of  the  Struggle  for  Slavery  Extension," 
"Overland  Journey  to  San  Francisco,"  "The  Ameri- 
can Conflict,"  "Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life,"  "Es- 
says on  Political  Economy,"  and  "What  I  Know 
About  Farming."  Biographies  of  Horace  Greeley 
have  been  written  by  James  Parton  (New  York, 
1855;  new  editions,  1868,  and  Boston,  1872);  Lewis 
D.  Ingersol  (Chicago  1873);  A  Memorial  of  Horace 
Greeley  (New  York,  1873) ;  and  a  biography  by  Fran- 
cis Nicoll  Zabriskie  (New  York,  1890).  He  died  at 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  29,  1873. 

BIPLEY,  George,  critic  and  journalist,  was 
born  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  3,  1802.  He  was  the 
youngest  but  one  of  a  family  of  ten  children.  His 
father,  Jerome  Ripley,  one  of  the  solid  men  of  New 
England,  was  a  storekeeper,  for  fifty  years  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  a  member  more  than  once  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  of  ses- 
sions; a  serene,  prudent,  judicious  man.  His  mother 
was  a  Calvinist,  his  father  a  Unitarian,  and  George 
hesitated  for  some  time  whether  to  accept  his  father's 


or  his  mother's  creed,  hut  finally  he  went  to  Harvard 
and  studied  for  the  Unitarian  ministry.  His  early 
letters  to  his  parents  are  very  pleasing,  and  show  the 
simplicity  of  the  virtuous  community  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  He  wrote  from  Waltham  while  pre- 
paring for  college,  "The  board  is  $3  a  week — a  large 
sum. "  At  college  he  was  honorably  cautious  in  his 
expenditures,  for  the  sake  of  sparing  his  father,  and 
he  spent  the  long  vacation  in  teaching  school,  at  $16 
a  month.  He  bought  second-hand  class  books,  and 
boarded  in  college  for  $2  a  week.  His  ideal  of  a 
happy  life  was  to  spend  the 
whole  of  it  in  acquiring  and 
communicating  knowledge,  an 
employment,  as  he  once  wrote 
to  his  sister,  which  he  "would 
not  exchange  for  the  most  ele- 
vated station  of  wealth  or 
honor."  He  realized  this  ideal, 
for  he  spent  all  his  long  life  in 
gaining  and  imparting  knowl- 
edge, beginning  with  a  school 
at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  where 
he  taught  several  boys  larger 
than  himself,  and  ending  as 
one  of  the  foremost  instruct- 
ors of  the  public  in  the  chief 
city  of  his  country.  While 
still  in  the  Divinity  school  at 
Cambridge,  he  wrote  to  one 
of  his  sisters  that  he  expected 
to  pass  a  life  of  poverty,  but 
that  he  should  be  satisfied  if  only  he  could  be  useful 
to  his  fellow-men.  Soon  after  graduating,  a  church 
was  built  for  him  in  Boston,  capable  of  seating  about 
300  people,  and  there  he  preached  and  labored  SiS  a 
pastor  for  fourteen  years.  We  can  not  call  his  min- 
istry successful.  The  chief  duty  of  a  moral  teacher 
is  not  to  communicate  knowledge,  although  that  is 
an  important  part  of  it.  His  principal  task  is  to 
rouse  men  from  indifference,  to  warn,  to  p,ersuade, 
to  kindle,  and  sometimes  to  alarm;  in  a  word,  to 
prevail  upon  his  hearers  to  do  what  they  already 
know  to  be  right,  and  to  refrain  from  doing  what 
they  already  know  to  be  wrong.  George  Ripley 
read  well  -composed  essays,  which  satisfied  the 
intellectual  tastes  of  a  few  intellectualized  hearers. 
For  the  multitude  he  had  no  message,  and  they 
did  not  come  to  hear  him.  Nor  could  he  speak 
with  absolute  freedom  upon  slavery,  temperance, 
and  other  burning  topics  of  the  day,  witliout  en- 
dangering the  existence  of  the  small,  select  so- 
ciety to  which  he  ministered.  Finally  he  resigned, 
and  soon  after  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
amiable  enthusiasts  who  established  themselves  upon 
Brook  Farm,  where  he  spent  four  or  five  years  in 
an  attempt  to  repeal  the  fundamental  law  of  ani- 
mated nature,  which  is  competition,  or,  as  we  now 
express  it,  the  struggle  for  life  and  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  Ripley,  Hawthorne,  C.  A.  Dana,  Mrs. 
Ripley  and  others,  bought  a  farm  of  200  acres  nine 
miles  from  Boston,  and  tried  to  live  there  upon  a 
grand  equality,  each  doing  the  work  he  was  best 
fitted  to  do,  as  well  as  a  fair  share  of  the  work  which 
every  one  hates  to  do,  but  which  must  be  done. 
Ripley  milked  the  cows  and  helped-  clean  the  stables, 
while  his  wife,  a  highly  educated  lady,  worked  in 
the  laundry  until  her  strength  was  exhausted.  _  If 
the  enterprise  had  been  started  as  a  business,  a  union 
of  farm,  shop  and  school,  conducted  on  business 
principles,  men  of  such  ability  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  succeed,  and  they  might  have  founded 
something  of  real  and  lasting  value.  Defeated  and 
in  debt,  Ripley  came  to  New  York,  where  he  was 
glad  to  accept  precarious  employment  in  the  young 
""Tribune,"  at  $5  a  week,  from  which  he  was  ad-' 
vanced,  first  to  |8,  then  to  $10  then  to  $15,  then  to 
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$35,  then  to  $30,  then  to  $50  and  finally  to  $75.  He 
was  for  thirty-one  years  the  literary  critic  of  the  "Tri- 
bune,"  and  almost  as  long  reader  for  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. Conjointly  with  Charles  A.  Dana,  he  was  editor 
of  the  "American  Cyclopedia,"  a  work  of  singu- 
lar and  varied  excellence,  well  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  American  public.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
unprincipled  critics  who  make  striking  articles  at 
the  expense  of  the  authors  whom  they  review.  If 
he  had  a  fault  as  a  reviewer  it  was  his  excessive 
leniency,  particularly  for  the  errors  of  inexperience. 
Daring  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  his  circumstances 
were  easy,  his  editorship  of  the  cyclopedia  having 
yielded  him  a  sum  approaching  $100,000.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  laborious  of  men.  He  not  only 
worked  very  hard,  but  he  did  many  things.  Not 
one  man  in  fifty  could  have  seriously  attempted  the 
labor  which  he  performed  without  self-destruction, 
and  no  man  could  do  so  much  as  he  did  and  do  all 
of  it  well.  But,  thirty  years  ago,  literary  labor  in 
New  York  was  so  poorly  compensated  that  the  per- 
son who  was  obliged  to  live  by  his  pen  had  no  choice 
but  to  do  two  or  three  days'  work  in  one.  If  every 
literary  man  who  was  indebted  to  him  for  kindly 
recognition  and  charitable  judgment  should  contrib- 
ute a  memorial  stone,  George  Ripley  would  have  a 
lofty  and  impressive  monument.  One  of  his  edi- 
torial associates  said  of  him:  "  He  has  long  been  the 
head  of  American  criticism,  and  he  spoke  with  an 
authority  conceded  to  no  one  else.  His  judgments, 
based  upon  the  amplest  knowledge  and  the  purest 
taste,  were  always  marked  by  the  kindness  of  a  large 
and  helpful  nature.  Never  failing  to  recognize  good 
from  any  quarter,  he  never  praised  a  bad  book;  and 
yet  no  critic  of  his  prominence  has  ever  left  so 
few  wounds."  He  married,  in  1836,  Sophia  Wil- 
lard  Dana,  daughter  of  Judge  Francis  Dana  of 
Massachusetts.  She  died  in  1861,  having  been 
for  some  years  a  devoted  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  In  1865  he  married  Augusta 
Schlossberger,  a  German  lady  of  intellectual  tastes 
similar  to  his  own,  who  survived  him.  He  died 
in  New  York  July  4,  1880.  He  was  interred  at 
Woodlawn  cemetery,  near  New  York,  and  his  re- 
mains were  followed  to  the  grave  by  eminent  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  learned  professions  and  liberal 
arts. 

ROBIITSON,  Solon,  journalist  and  author,  was 
born  near  Tolland,  Conn.,  Oct.  31,  1803.  He  had 
little  early  education,  and  being  of  feeble  frame, 
turned  from  the  carpenter  s  bench  to  the  peddler's 
wagon,  but  soon  developed  a  literary  taste,  and  earned 
his  first  laurels  in  the  columns  of  the  Albany  "  Cul- 
tivator." His  rural  experiences  naturally  supplied 
his  themes  for  many  years;  he  wrote  with  success 
on  topics  of  the  farm  for  various  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  was  long  the  agricultural  editor  of 
the  New  York  "Tribune."  Here  a  different  field 
opened  to  him  in  the  life  of  the  slums  and  tenement 
houses;  out  of  these  studies  grew  his  once  famous 
novel,  "  Hot  Corn"  (1853),  which  rapidly  reached  a 
sale  of  50,000  copies.  "  Facts  for  Farmers  "  (1864), 
in  his  former  vein,  was  published  by  subscription, 
and  was  almost  equally  successful.  His  other  books 
were:  "How  to  Live;  or,  Domestic  Economy  Illus- 
trated "  (1860),  and  "Mewonitoc  "  (1867).  fie  pur- 
chased a  farm  near  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  about  1870, 
and  died  there  Nov.  3,  1880. 

SHAIiliET,  George  Washburn,  journalist, 
was  bom  at  Franklin,  Mass.,  June  3,  1833.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  college  in  1853,  read  law  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  in  the  office  of  Geo.  F.  Hoar,  and 
after  a  course  of  study  at  Harvard  law  school  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856,  and  practiced  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  U.  S.  civil  war. 
By  conviction  a  radical  in  public,  political,  and 
social    affairs,     he    was    affiliated   with    Garrison, 
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Phillips,  and  their  associates.  "When  the  war  began 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  New  York  "Tribune," 
as  correspondent  on  the  field,  going  to  South  Caro- 
lina, then  to  Virginia,  and  was  in  the  campaigns  of 
the  Shenandoah  and  the  Potomac.  After  the  battle 
of  Antietam  (Sept.  17,  1863),  in  which  he  served  as 
aide  to  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker,  Mr.  Smalley  rode  thirty 
miles  to  a  railroad  train  for  the  North,  rode  as  fast 
as  it  would  carry  him  to  New  Y'ork  city,  wrote  his 
famous  account  of  that  battle  on  the  cars,  and  fur- 
nished it  to  his  journal  in  season  to  enable  the  "Tri- 
bune "  to  publish  in  advance  of  all  its  contemporar- 
ies his  account  of  the  engagement.  The  letter  was 
worthy  to  make  his  reputation  as  a  war  correspond- 
ent, for,  written  at  the  speed  with  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, it  was  unsurpassed,  perhaps  unequaled,  by  any 
effort  of  the  kind  made  during  the  whole  four  years 
of  the  conflict.  It  fixed  his  place  in  journalism,  if 
he  chose  to  have  one.  The 
same  year  he  was  married  to 
Phoebe  Gamant  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  adopted  daughter  of 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  went 
upon  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  "Tribune."  Dur- 
ing the  draft  riots  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1863,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  he  was  one  of  four  gen- 
tlemen of  the  editorial  corps 
who  were  a.ssociated  in  organ- 
izing and  conducting  the  de- 
fence of  the '  'Tribune"  building 
against  the  rioters.  The  place  is 
spoken  of  by  one  of  those  gen- 
tlemen as  having  been  a  perfect 
arsenal  of  explosives  after 
the  Monday  night  in  July, 
when  an  attack  was  made  upon 
it,  and  repelled  by  the  police. 
In  1866  Mr.  Smalley  visited  Europe  at  a  day's  notice, 
to  observe  and  report  the  war  between  Prussia  and 
Austria.  In  May,  1867,  he  went  to  England  with 
power  to  organize  the  European  bureau  of  his  jour- 
nal, and  established  himself  in  that  city,  permanent- 
ly, as  its  manager.  In  the  Franco-German  war 
(1870),  the  letters  and  dispatches  to  the  "  Tribune" 
from  the  seat  of  that  struggle  were  all  received  at 
London,  where  they  were  edited  by  the  bureau  un- 
der Mr.  Smalley's  supervision,  and  then  transmitted 
by  cable  to  the  Now  York  newspapers.  The  part- 
nership between  the  London  "Telegraph"  and  the 
New  York  "Tribune  "  in  the  collection  and  issue  of 
this  news,  thus  executed  by  Mr.  Smalley,  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  English  war-historian  Kinglake  "an 
era  in  the  journalism  of  Europe."  Since  then,  while 
holding  a  continuous  residence  in  London  as  the 
representative  of  the  "Tribune,"  Mr.  Smalley  has 
left  England  from  time  to  time  for  professional  visits 
to  Paris,  Berlin,  etc.  Upon  occasions  of  interest, 
and  through  his  letters  to  the  "Tribune,"  the  Amer- 
ican pubbc  has  been  kept  apprised  of  the  events 
of  European  and  especially  of  English  affairs  and 
society,  in  what  has  been  doubtless  the  best  foreign 
correspondence  of  any  American  journal.  In  1890 
he  published  "London  Letters  and  Some  Others," 
in  two  volumes. 

TAYLOR.,  Bayard,  author, was  born  in  Kennett 
Square,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  Jan.  11, 1835,  of  Quaker 
and  South  German  parentage.  His  earliest  Ameri- 
can ancestor  was  wealthy,  and  came  to  the  New 
Worid  with  "Wm.  Penn  in  1681.  The  lands  he 
bought  descended  to  the  son,  thence  to  the  grandson. 
Bayard.  His  grandfather  married  a  Lutheran  of 
pure  German  extraction,  and  passed  under 'the  ban 
of  excommunication  by  the  Quakers.  Bayard's 
mother,  although  a  Lutheran,  became  greatly  at- 
tached to  the  Quaker  doctrines,  and  Quaker  speech 
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and  manners  prevailed  in  the  home.  The  son  Bay- 
ard, was  named  after  James  A.  Bayard  of  Delaware, 
and  the  first  of  his  published  works  bore  on  its  title 
page  the  name  James  Bayard  Taylor,  through  a 
mistake  of  the  editor.  His  boyhood  was  passed  on 
the  f  arrn  at  home,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  he 
began  his  career  as  an  author,  writing  short  novels, 
poems,  and  historical  essays,  spending  more  time  on 
poems  than  on  other  work.  His  first  printed  poem 
appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  "  Saturday  Evening 
Post,"  in  1841,  when  its  author  was  barely  sixteen 
years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  studied 
Latm  and  French,  and  soon  after  Spanish.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  but 
continued  his  contributions  to  the  "Post."  His 
writings  were  very  acceptable,  and  led  to  a  lasting 
friendship  with  Rufus  W.  Griswold,  then  connected 
with  that  paper,  and  also  editor  of  ' '  Graham's  Maga- 
zine." Young  Bayard  soon  found  that  learning  a 
trade  was  a  very  distasteful  proceeding  for  him,  and 
to  follow  it  in  after  life  would  be  more  distasteful. 
His  yearning  for  travel  and  study  in  Europe  was 
such  that  he  determined  to  buy  his  time  from  his 
employer,  and  finally  succeeded.  He  arranged  with 
the  proprietors  of  the  "Post"  and  the  "United 
States  Gazette "  for  a  series  of  foreign  letters,  and 
those  papers  each  paid  him  $50  in  advance.  Gra- 
hamof  "Graham's  Magazine,"  also  purchased  some 
of  his  poems,  and  young  Taylor  was  happy  in  the 
possession  of  $140  with  which  to  begin  his  journey- 
ings  in  foreign  lands.  In  addition  to  this,  Horace 
Greeley  gave  him  a  conditional  order  for  letters  to 
the  "'Tribune,"  and  a  series  of  eighteen  were  writ- 
ten from  Germany.  He  left  Philadelphia  July  1, 
1844,  and  landing  in  Liverpool,  tramped  for  three 
weeks  through  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England. 
Thence  he  traveled  through  Belgium  and  up  the 
Rhine  to  Heidelberg,  reaching  the  latter  place  in 
September.  The  following  winter  was  spent  in 
Frankf  ort-on-the-Main,  and  his  diligence  in  studying 
the  German  language  was  such  that  in  the  month  of 
May  succeeding,  he  was  regarded  as  a  native  Ger- 
man. With  a  knapsack  on  his  back,  he  set  out 
again  on  foot  and  visited  the  Brocken,  Leipsic, 
Dresden,  Prague,  Vienna,  Salzburg,  and  Munich, 
returning  to  Frankfort  in  July.  A  short  rest  and  he 
walked  over  the  Alps  and  through  northern  Itsly, 
making  Florence  his  objective  point.  There  he  re- 
mained about  four  months  learning  Italian;  then, 
still  on  foot,  went  to  Rome,  wandering  almost  at 
random  in  the  ancient  city,  and  adding  to  his  stores 
of  knowledge,  drawing  them  from  the  fountain- 
head.  Thence  he  went  to  Civita  Vecchia,  where  he 
took  a  ticket  as  deck-passenger  to  Marseilles.  The 
cold  winter  rains  began  to  fall,  but  Bayard  tramped 
on,  reaching  Paris  in  February,  1846;  thence  on  to 
London.  'To  these  two  cities,  Paris  and  London,  he 
devoted  two  months,  returning  thence  to  his  Ameri- 
can home.  He  was  absent  for  two  years,  and  during 
this  time  supported  himself  entirely  by  his  literary 
correspondence.  The  sum  total  received  by  him 
during  that  time  was  $500,  and  in  speaking  of  it 
afterward  he  said  that  it  was  only  by  continual  econ- 
omy and  occasional  self-denial  that  he  could  cany 
out  his  plans.  His  foreign  letters  having  been  widely 
read,  he  collected  them,  publishing  them  in  1846  in 
book  form  with  the  title  "  Views  Afoot;  or,  Europe 
Seen  with  Knapsack  and  Staff."  The  work  was  so 
favorably  received  that  six  editions  were  sold  within 
the  year.  In  the  latter  part  of  1846,  he  established 
a  printing  oiflce  in  his  native  county  and  began  the 
publication  of  the  "  Phoenixville  Pioneer,"  but  sold 
out  within  a  year  and  secured  a  position  on  the 
New  York  "Tribune,"  as  man-of -all-work  in  the 
literary  department.  'Two  years  later,  1848,  he  pub- 
lished "Rhymes  of  Travel,  Ballads,  and  Poems," 
and  immediately  took  rank  as  an  American  poet  of 


merit.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  be  sent  by  the 
"  Tribune  "  to  California  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  gold  discoveries.  In  1850  his  letters  to  the  "  Tri- 
bune" were  collected  and  published  in  "Eldorado; 
or,  Adventures  in  the  Path  of  Empire."  On  his  re- 
turn from  the  Pacific  coast  in  1850,  he  had  the 
honor  of  delivering  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem  at 
Harvard,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  married 
Mary  Agnew,  a  Quakeress,  to  whom  he  had  long 
been  betrothed.  Being  at  the  time  in  an  incur- 
able decline,  the  death  of  his  bride  occurred  within 
two  months.  Mr.  Taylor  next  obtained  an  mterest 
in  the  "Tribune,"  and  after  pubhshing  "A  Book  of 
Romances,  Lyrics,  and  Songs  "  (1851),  again  set  out 
for  Europe  as  a  correspondent,  visiting  E^pt,  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor.  Reaching  London  in 
October,  he  determined  to  join  Commodore  Perry's 
expedition  to  Japan.  Traveling  through  Spain,  he 
proceeded  to  Bombay  via  Cairo  and  Suez,  thence 
through  India  to  Delhi  and  Calcutta,  taking  a  tour 
among  the  Himalayas;  thence  to  Hong  Kong,  China, 
where,  in  May,  1853,  he  joined  Perry's  flag-ship. 
The  nominal  appointment  of  master's  mate  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  until  the  following  September, 
'Taylor  remained  with  the  expedition.  In  his  posi- 
tion as  master's  mate  he  enjoyed  unusual  facilities  for 
carrying  on  his  literary  work,  and  as  a  result  was  en- 
abled to  transmit  graphic  accounts 
to  the  ' '  Tribune  "  of  his  journey- 
ings  and  also  render  valuable  as- 
sistance to  Com.  Perry  for  his  re- 
port to  the  U.  S.  government. 
He  returned  to  the  Thiited  States 
and  was  immediately  in  demand 
as  a  lecturer,  a  vocation  he  fol- 
lowed in  greater  or  less  degree 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In 
1854  he  published  "A  Journey 
to  Central  Africa,"  also,  "The 
Land  of  the  Saracen."  In  1854 
he  published  "  Poems  of  the 
Orient,"  a  book  that  became  ex- 
tremely popular,  because  of  its 
originality  and  glowing  flow  of 
verse.  His  "Visitto  India,  China, 
and  Japan  "  followed  in  1855.  In 
the  midst  of  his  lecture  engagements  he  found  time 
to  write  and  publish  "Poems  of  Home  and  Travel," 
and  "Views  Afoot"  (1855).  From  his  royalties  on 
copyrights,  lecture  fees,  and  "  Tribune "  stock,  his 
income  was  greatly  increased,  and  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  much  that  otherwise  would  necessarily 
remain  untouched.  He  was  constantly  engaged  in 
lecturing,  editing,  writing,  and  doing  "all-around" 
work  for  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  publishing. 
He  edited  a  "  Cyclopedia  of  Modern  Travel,"  which 
appeared  in  1856.  His  own  part  of  the  work  having 
been  accomplished,  in  1855  Mr.  Taylor  made  his 
famous  journey  to  Noi-way  and  Lapland.  His  let- 
ters appeared  in  the  "Tribune  "  as  fast  as  received, 
and  afterward  composed  the  volume  "  Northern 
Travel."  While  in  Germany,  in  1857,  he  married 
Marie  Hansen  of  Gotha,  and  spent  the  following 
winter  among  the  classic  hills  of  Greece.  In  one 
year  from  the  date  of  his  marriage,  he  again  sought 
his  home  in  Kennett  Square,  bringing  both  a  wife 
and  a  tiny  daughter.  His  income  being  abundant, 
he  completed,  in  1861,  a  palatial  residence  on  a  gen- 
erous tract  of  land  near  the  place  of  his  birth. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  civil  war,  he  devoted 
himself  to  speaking  and  writing  for  the  national 
cause,  and  in  1863  was  sent  as  secretary  of  legation 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  e^rted  his  influence  to 
the  utmost  in  keeping  Russia's  sjonpathy  and  active 
friendship  extended  in  favor  of  the  IT.  8.  govern- 
ment. His  special  mission  having  been  accomplished, 
he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  in  1863  retired  to 
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Gotha  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  life  aud  writ- 
ings of  Goethe.  A  brother,  Col.  Frederic  Taylor, 
having  fallen  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  Mr. 
Taylor  returned  to  the  United  States  and  soon  after 
resumed  his  professional  laboi's  until  1867,  when  he 
revisited  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  the  latter  place 
he  was  stricken  down  with  Roman  fever,  but  finally 
recovered,  and  going  to  Corsica  in  1868,  devoted 
himself  to  a  translation  of  ' '  Faust. "  The  work  was 
published  simultaneously  in  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany,  meeting  with  rare  favor.  Re- 
turning to  America  in  1870,  Mr.  Taylor  was  elected 
professor  of  German  literature  in  Cornell  univeigity 
and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  during  the  year. 
At  the  termination  of  his  professorship  he  again 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  searched  in  Weimar  for 
material  for  the  biographies  of  Goethe  aud  Schiller. 
The  early  part  of  1874  found  the  poet-traveler  wan- 
dering again  in  Italy  and  Egypt.  He  visited  Iceland 
in  midsummer  of  that  year  and  participated  in  the 
millennial  celebration,  after  which  he  returned  to 
his  American  home,  and  in  1876  took  his  accustomed 
jeat  in  the  "  Tribune  "  olfice.  It  was  the  centennial 
year  of  American  independence  and  Mr.  Taylor  was 
the  poet  selected  to  deliver  the  national  ode  on  the 
centennial  Fourth  of  July.  A  year  passed  by,  and 
although  failing  health  required  rest,  Mr.  Taylor 
became  U.  S.  minister  to  Berlin.  Previous  to  his 
departure  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  series  of  popular 
testimonials,  the  last  being  a  banq  uet  given  Apr.  4, 
1878,  at  which  the  poet  Bryant  presided.  He  sailed 
for  Berlin,  and  in  May  entered  upon  his  ofiicial 
duties.  In  addition  to  his  books  of  travel  previously 
mentioned,  he  published:  "Travels  in  Greece  and 
Rome  "  (New  York,  1859) ;  "  At  Home  and  Abroad  " 
(1859-63);  "Colorado:  A  Summer  Trip"  (1867); 
"  Byways  of  Europe "  (1869);  "Travels  in  Arabia " 
(1873);  and  "Egypt  and  Iceland"  (1874).  As  a 
novelist  Mr.  Taylor  published:  "Hannah Thurston  " 
(1863);  "John  Godfrey's  Fortunes"  (1864);  "The 
Story  of  Kennett "  (1866) ;  ' '  Joseph  and  His  Friend  " 
(1870),  and  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  and  Tales  of 
Home  "  (1873).  In  these  works  the  plots  and  scenes 
wei-e  all  laid  in  his  native  land.  As  a  poet  he  exerted 
every  effort  of  his  being.  His  poetical  works,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  mentioned,  comprise  ' '  The 
Poet's  Journal"  (Boston,  1863);  "Poems"  (1865); 
"  The  Picture  of  St.  John  "  (1869)  ;  "  Ballad  of 
Abraham  Lincoln"  (1869);  "'The  Masque  of  the 
Gods  "  (1872);  "Lars,  a  Pastoral  of  Norway  "  (1873); 
"The  Prophet:  A  Tragedy"  (1874);  "Home  Pas- 
torals" (1875);  "The  National  Ode"  (1876),  and 
"  Prince  Deukalion :  A  Lyrical  Drama"  (1878). 
The  flow  of  thought  or  fancy  in  his  poetry  is  strik- 
ing for  the  qualities  that  appeal  to  the  ear  and  eye; 
his  lines  are  sonorous  in  diction  and  rhythm,  and 
rich  in  sound,  color,  and  metrical  effects.  Many  of 
his  songs,  oriental  idyls,  and  especially  his  Pennsyl- 
vanian  ballads  have  passed  into  lasting  favor.  His 
unequaled  rendering  of  "Faust"  in  the  original 
metres  has  made  his  fame  as  a  poet  secure.  While 
in  Germany  he  revised  the  proofs  of  "  Prince  Deuka- 
lion," and  it  was  there  he  wrote  an  "  Epicedium  "  on 
the  death  of  Bryant.  His  miscellaneous  works  em- 
brace a  "Masque,"  written  on  the  occasion  of  the 
golden  wedding  of  his  parents  in  1868;  "  A  School 
History  of  Germany  to  1871 "  (1874);  "The  Boys  of 
Other  Countries"  (1876),  and  "The  Echo  Club" 
(1876),  in  which  he  gave  burlesque  imitations  of  the 
verse  of  various  modern  poets,  for  which  sparkling 
by-play  he  displayed  a  native  readiness.  Mr.  Taylor 
edited  a  great  many  works  and  translations,  in  which 
he  was  ably  assisted°by  his  wife,  who  was  eminently 
capable,  and  who  zealously  promoted  her  husband's 
literary  career.  Many  of  his  works  written  in  Eng- 
lish were  translated  by  her  into  German,  and  many 
posthumous  collections  of  his  poems  and  miscellanies 


were  edited  by  her  or  under  her  direction.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  of  a  commanding  figure,  with  a  frank 
countenance,  a  rich  voice,  and  pleasing  manner. 
He  died  in  Berlin,  Germany,  Dec.  19,  1878.  His 
remains,  on  arriving  at  New  York,  were  honored 
with  a  solemn  reception  by  the  German  societies, 
and  an  oration  by  Algernon  S.  Sullivan;  his  body 
lay  in  state  in  the  city  hall.  New  York,  and  was 
afterward  interred  in  E!ennett,  the  place  of  his  birth. 
McELBATH,  Thomas,  publisher,  was  born  in 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  May  1, 1807.  Mr.  McElrath  when 
a  boy  learned  the  printer's  trade,  but  as  he  approached 
manhood  he  took  up  the  study  of  law.  Removing 
to  New  York  city,  he  became  head  salesman  in  the 
book  department  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern, 
and  in  1835  formed  a  partnership  with  Samuel 
Bangs  in  the  publication  of  school  and  religious  books. 
Afterward  resuming  his  legal  studies  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  New  York  city,  where  in  part- 
nership with  William  Bloomfield  and  Chas.  P.  Daly, 
he  was  soon  engaged  in  a  lucrative  practice.  In  1834 
Mr.  McElrath  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  public  school  society,  a  close  corporation  com- 
posed mainly  of  distinguished  citizens  who  elected 
their  own  members,  His  first  colleagues  were  Wil- 
liam Beach  Lawrence  and  Hamilton  Fish.  In  1838 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  thirteen  representatives  of 
New  York  city  in  the  state  legislature,  the  members 
at  that  time  bein^  elected  on  a  general  ticket.  In 
1840  he  was  appomted  by  Gov.  Seward  one  of  the 
ten  masters  in  chancery  for  the  city  of  New  York. 
In  1841  he  joined  Horace  Greeley  in  the  conduct  Of 
the  New  York  daily  "Tribune,"  the  firm  name  be- 
ing Greeley  &  McElrath.  It  was  Mr.  McElrath's 
judicious  management,  and  his 
business  sagacity,  upholding 
Mr.  Greeley's  editorial  genius, 
that  placed  that  journal  on  its 
foundation  of  solid  prosperity. 
For  the  first  seventeen  years 
of  Its  establishment,  until  his 
withdrawing  in  1858,  he  direct- 
ed its  financial  affairs.  About 
the  time  of  his  assuming  the 
business  management  of  the 
"Tribune,"  he  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  Fish  state  director  of 
the  Bank  of  America.  In 
1845  and  '46  he  was  alderman 
of  the  third  ward  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  In  1857  he  was 
elected  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  American  institute. 
In  1861  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln  appraiser 
general  for  the  New  York 
district,  which  at  that  time  embraced  all  the  custom 
houses  in  the  state  of  New  York,  as  well  as  all  those 
in  the  southern  states  south  of  Virginia.  He  resign- 
ed this  office  in  1864  to  resume  the  post  of  publisher 
of  the  "  Tribune."  In  1866  he  was  appointed  chief 
appraiser  of  foreign  merchandise  at  the  port  of  New 
York.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  commissioner  to 
the  Paris  exposition.  In  1873  Mr.  McElrath  published 
his  "Dictionary  of  Words  and  Phrases  used  in  Com- 
merce," which  received  high  commendation,  and  is 
yet  an  accepted  authority  in  the  courts.  In  1878  he 
was  appointed  U.  S.  commissioner  to  the  Vienna  in- 
ternational exhibition,  and  later,  in  the  same  year, 
he  was  made,  with  John  Jay  as  colleague,  special 
commissioner  to  adjust  and  superintend  the  Ameri 
can  department  in  that  exhibition.  In  1876  he  was 
secretary  and  general  executive  officer  of  the  New 
,York  state  commission  at  the  Centennial  exhibition 
at  Philadelphia.  In  1881  he  was  named  in  the  act 
of  congress  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  World's 
Fair,  which  was  intended  to  be  held  in  New  York 
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ml884.  One  of  his  associates  on  the  "Tribune" 
wrote  of  him  thus:  "He  was  a  strikingly  handsome 
man  with  a  dignified  and  commanding  presence; 
considerate,  kindly  and  just;  genial  and  sympathetic 
in  social  intercourse;  interested  and  interesting  He 
was  deeply  religious  by  nature,  and  enjoyed  highly 
the  society  and  serious  conversation  of  Christian 
scholars.  Familiar  with  books,  he  was  no  mean 
scholar  himself,  and  had  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  men  of  the  highest  intellectual  rank."  Mr  Mc- 
Elrath  married  Elizabeth  Price,  of  New  York,  and 
had  seven  children.  For  a  few  years  prior  to  his  final 
retirement  from  active  business,  Mr.  McElrath  acted 
as  legal  adviser  for  the  Park  National  bank  in  New 
York  city.     He  died  in  New  York  June  6,  1888. 

REID,  Whitelaw,  editor,  was  bom  near  Xenia, 
O.,  Oct.  37,  1837.  His  grandfather,  who  was  a  Scot- 
tish covenanter,  founded  the  town  of  Xenia,  and  his 
mother,  Marian  Whitelaw  Ronalds,  is  descended 
from  a  well-known  line  of  High- 
land chieftains.  Mr.  Reid's 
parents  being  neither  rich  nor 
poor,  he  grew  toward  manhood 
in  conditions  which  brought  out 
his  native  powers.  Rev.  Hugh 
McMillan,  his  uncle,  principal 
of  an  academy  at  Xenia,  took 
charge  of  his  education,  and  he 
was  graduated  from  Miami  (O.) 
University,  with  the  scientific 
honors  of  his  class,  in  1856.  Af- 
ter leaving  college  he  spent  a 
year  in  teaching,  but  it  was  the 
year  of  the  Fremont  campaign, 
and  the  few  stump  speeches 
ty^'  ;^"  '^       'n  which  young  Reid  made  for  the 
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'  republican  party  gave  him  a  lo- 

cal reputation  which  strength- 
ened his  inclination  toward  a  broader  career  than 
that  of  a  school-teacher,  and  he  left  that  calling  at 
once  to  become  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Xenia 
"News."  He  gained  a  further  reputation  by  his 
political  speeches  and  his  editorial  writings  during 
the  first  campaign  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the 
United  States  presidency.  Then  circumstances  took 
.him  to  Columbus,  O.,  the  capital,  as  a  legislative 
correspondent,  where  he  soon  established  relations 
with  the  Cincinnati  "Gazette,"  and  the  Cleveland 
"Herald."  He  was  offered  and  accepted  the  city 
editorsUp  of  the  "Gazette,"  and  from  that  time 
until  he  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York  city, 
his  pen  was  mainly  used  in  theservice  of  that  jour- 
nal. As  its  war  correspondent,  over  the  signature 
of  "Agate,"  he  won  national  distinction,  develop- 
ing a  power  of  analysis  of  events  and  characters, 
searching  and  suggestive,  describing  scenes  with 
accuracy  and  fidelity,  and  making  statements  that 
were  invariably  correct.  During  the  two  Virginia 
campaigns,  he  was  at  the  front  with  McClellan  and 
Rosecrans,  and  was  the  first  to  record  Gen.  Grant's 
extraordinary  ability  at  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  reportorial 
work  during  the  war  was  Mr.  Reid's  description  of 
the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  written  under  fire, 
but  complete  and  accurate.  While  in  Washington 
Mr.  Reid  met  many  prominent  men,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  was  friend,  confidant,  and  counselor  of  many 
of  the  leading  republican  statesmen  of  that  day.  He 
also  met  Horace  Greeley,  the  veteran  editor  of  the 
New  York  "  Tribune,"  who,  in  1864,  sought  unsuc- 
cessfully to  employ  him  upon  his  paper.  He  then 
offered  Mr.  Reid  the  management  of  the  "Tri- 
bune's "  Washington  bureau,  but  this  was  also  de- 
clined, Mr.  Reid's  interest  in  the  "Gazette"  having 
become  of  a  proprietory  nature,  and  was  too  valuable 
to  be  sacrificed  for  any  salaried  position.     After  the 


war  Mr.  Reid  accompanied  Secretary  Chase  on  a 
secret  mission  through  the  South.  He  also  engaged 
in  cotton  planting  in  Alabama,  and  published  the 
results  of  his  observations  in  a  book  descriptive  of 
the  resources  of  the  southern  states, 
which  was  entitled  "After  the  Wg^." 
He  next  spent  two  years  (1866-68)  in 
preparing  "Ohio  in  the  War,"  a  two- 
volume  history,  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced the  most  important  of  all 
the  state  histories  of  the  American 
civil  war.  It  contains  biographies  of 
most  of  the  generals  of  the  United 
States  forces,  and  a  full  history  of  the 
state  of  Ohio  from  1861-65.  Mr.  Reid's 
last  work  for  the  Cincinnati  "  Gazette" 
was  in  reporting  the  proceedings  in  the 
impeacliment  trial  of  President  Andrew 
Johnson.  In  the  meantime  he  had  be- 
come editor  of  that  paper,  but  in  1868 
he  accepted  a  renewed  invitation  to  con- 
nect himself  with  the  New  York  "  Tri- 
bune." His  position  on  that  journal 
was  not,  at  first,  one  of  special  distinc- 
tion. He  wrote  editoral  paragraphs, 
his  salary  was  a  large  one,  and  he  received  orders 
direct  from  the  editor.  He  was  soon  after  appoint- 
ed managing  editor,  was  given  unlimited  authority, 
and  it  was  soon  suspected  that  Mr.  Greeley  had  select- 
ed him  for  his  successor,  which  proved  to  be  the  case. 
Mr.  Reid  regarded  his  chief  as  a  genius,  and  a  man 
of  irreproachable  ndbility  of  character;  Mr.  Greeley 
felt  a  strong  admiration  for  his  associate,  and  a  deep 
interest  in  his  career.  Though  quite  unlike,  there 
was  perfect  sympathy  and  confidence  between  the 
two,  the  one  possessing  those  qualities  that  the  other 
lacked.  In  those  days  the  staff  of  the  "Tribune" 
was  exceptionally  brilliant,  being  composed  of  such 
men  as  Smalley,  Congdon,  Hassard,  Winter,  Ripley, 
Young,  Bayard  Taylor,  A.  D.  Richardson,  and  J. 
D.  Stockton.  On  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Greeley  as 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  he  resigned  his  position 
as  editor  of  the  "Tribune,"  and  Mr.  Reid  succeeded 
him.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Greeley,  in  1873, 
Mr.  Reid  became  principal  owner  of  that  journal. 
At  that  time  the  paper  was  losing  money,  but  Mr. 
Reid's  bold  and  vigorous  management,  coupled  with 
a  brilliant  staff  of  editorial  writers,  produced  a  paper 
that  the  public  could  not  afford  to  ignore;  the  new 
"Tribune"  building  was  erected,  and  Mr.  Reid's 
energy  and  audacity  were  rewarded  by  a  greater 
success  for  the  paper  than  it  had  ever  known.  In 
1876  Mr.  Reid  was  chosen  by  the  New  York  legis- 
lature regent  of  the  New  York  State  University. 
This  was  the  only  office  which,  up  to  that  time,  and 
for  some  time  thereafter,  he  was  disposed  even  to 
consider,  so  closely  had  he  held  himself  to  the  du- 
ties of  his  profession.  His  three  years'  occupancy 
of  the  librarianship  of  the  U.  S.  house  of  representa- 
tives, in  earlier  days,  can  hardly  be  reckoned  an  ex- 
ception to  this  statement.  He  twice  declined  the 
mission  to  Germany,  first  tendered  by  President 
Hayes,  and  afterward  by  President  Garfield.  In  the 
spring  of  1881  Mr.  Reid  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  D.  O.  Mills.  They  have  two  children,  a  son  and 
a  daughter.  In  the  spring  of  1889  Mr.  Reid  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  France  by  President  Harrison, 
accepted  the  position,  and  discharged  its  functions 
most  acceptably.  In  June,  1893,  the  republican  na- 
tional convention,  assembled  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
nominated  Mr.  Reid  for  the  office  of  vice-president 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  ticket  with  Benjamin 
Harrison  for  president.  Mr.  Reid  is  a  resident  of 
New  York  city,  occupies  a  handsome  house  on 
Madison  avenue,  and  has  a  country  place  between 
Rye  and  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  known  as  "Ophir 
Farm." 
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HEADLEY,  Joel  Tyler,  author,  was  bom  at 
Walton,  N.  Y. ,  Dec.  3, 1814.  He  was  graduated  from 
Union  college  in  1839,  and  then  studied  theology  at 
Auburn  (N.  Y.)  theological 
seminary.  After  being  li- 
censed to  preach  in  New  York 
city,  he  removed  to  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  for  two 
and  a  half  years  officiated  as 
pastor  of  a  church  in  that 
place.  Compelled  by  ill  health 
to  abandon  the  ministry,  he 
spent  two  years  (1843-43)  in 
Europe,  in  Italy  and  on  the 
Continent.  When  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  he  pub- 
lished a  series  of  sketches  em- 
bodying the  results  of  this  so- 
journ (1844),  which  was  so  fav- 
orably received  by  the  Ameri- 
can public  as  to  make  him  an 
author  by  profession.  In  1846 
he  succeeded  Henry  J.  Ray- 
mond as  associate  editor  of  the 
New  York  "  Tribune."  In  1847  he  visited  the  Adi- 
rondack region  in  the  state  of  New  York,  then  a  terra 
incogniia,  for  his  health,  and  afterward  repeated  his 
visits  for  several  years,  and  his  book,  "The  Adiron- 
dacks ;  or.  Life  in  the  Woods,"  first  drew  public 
attention  to  that  region.  In  May,  1850,  lie  was  mar- 
ried to  Anna  A.  Russell,  and  settled  at  Newburg, 
N.  Y.  In  1854  he  was  elected  to  the  New  York 
legislature,  and  in  1855  he  was  elected  secretary  of 
state  for  New  York.  He  published  many  popular 
biographies  and  histories,  and  his  books  of  travel 
have  been  widely  circulated.  Notable  among  his 
works  are  "Napoleon  and  His  Marshals,"  and 
"  Washington  and  His  Generals  "  (the  first  named  be- 
ing the  first  American  book  issued  by  the  house  of 
Charles  Scribner  in  New  York  city),  but  the  criticism 
of  Rufus  W.  Griswold  in  writing  of  them  was  apposite: 
"He  has  taken  up  the  subject  with  ardor,  but  with 
little  previous  preparation;  the  work  therefore  indi- 
cates imperfect  information,  immature  views  of 
character,  and  unconsidered  opinions.  The  style 
has  the  same  melodramatic  exaggeration  which  the 
.whole  design  of  the  work  exhibits.  Yet  imques- 
tionably  there  is  power  even  in  the  faults  of  these 
brilliant  sketches."  The  sale  of  his  books  had,  in 
1853,  reached  the  aggregate  of  300,000  volumes.  A 
uniform  edition  of  his  works  was  printed  in  twelve 
volumes,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  several  of  his 
later  productions,  his  total  of  separate  published  pro- 
ductions being  catalogued  (1893)  at  twenty -four. 

HAY,  John,  author  and  diplomatist,  was  born 
at  Salem,  Ind.,  Oct.  8,  1838.  His  ancestors  were 
Scottish.  Graduating  from  Brown  university  in  1858, 
he  studied  law  at  Springfield,  111.,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1861,  but  never  practiced.  From  1861 
to  1865  he  was  at  Washington  as  one  of  President 
Lincoln's  secretaries,  and  with  him  constantly,  ex- 
cept for  brief  service  in  the  army  under  Gens.  Hun- 
ter and  Gillmore,  in  which  he  attained  the  rank  of 
major  and  the  brevet  of  colonel.  After  the  presi- 
dent's assassination  Col.  Hay  was  secretary  of  lega- 
tion at  Paris,  1865-67,  and  at  Madrid  1869-70,  with 
an  interval  as  charge  d  'affaires  at  Vienna.  From 
1870  to  1875  he  was  connected  with  the  New  York 
"Tribune."  In  1875  he  settled  at  Cleveland,  and 
became  active  in  republican  politics.  He  was  first 
assistant  secretary  of  state,  1879-81,  and  president 
of  the  International  sanitary  congress  of  1881.  He  is 
now  (1893),  living  in  Washington.  In  literature  he  has 
shown  versatile  and  brilliant  talents,  and  in  one  di- 
rection great  and  well-directed  industry.  His  "  Cas- 
tilian  Days "  (1871),  though  a  work  of  high  order. 


attracted  less  attention  than  "Pike  County  Ballads 
and  Other  Pieces "  (1871).  "Jim  Bludso "  and  ' ' Lit- 
tle Breeches  "  attained  a  notoriety  excelled  or  paral- 
leled only  by  Bret  Harte's  Cal- 
ifornia ballads;  their  coarse- 
ness, which  called  forth  much 
reprobation,  came  from  faith- 
ful delineation,  with  abundant 
dialect  and  local  color,  of  the 
rude  subjects  selected.  Col. 
Hay's  more  serious  and  humor- 
ous verses  show  a  genius  no 
less  refined  than  vigorous:  an 
enlarged  edition  of  his  "Po- 
ems" appeared  in  1890.  A 
very  striking  and  successful 
novel,  "The  Breadwinners" 
(1883),  has  generally  been  as- 
cribed to  him,  but  never  ac- 
knowledged. The  monumental 
life  of  Lincoln,  in  which  he  col- 
laborated with  John  Nicolay, 
another  of  the  president's  pri- 
vate secretaries,  ran  through 
the  "  Century  Magazine  "  for  several  years,  and  in 
its  enlarged  form  (1890)  fills  ten  octavo  volumes.  No 
more  momentous  theme  ever  claimed  the  care  of  bi- 
ographers, and  few  have  been  handled  more  wor- 
thily. The  authors  had  unique  opportunity  of  abun- 
dant information,  and  brought  to  their  task  trained 
faculties,  admiralDle  literary  skill,  and  the  patient 
labor  of  years.  Their  book,  which  they  justly  call 
"A  History,"  has  been  read,  in  one  shape  or  the 
other,  by  almost  every  intelligent  American,  and  will 
remain  a  work  of  high  and  permanent  value. 

CONGrDON,  Charles  Taber,  journalist,  was 
born  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Apr.  7,  1831,  and  was 
related  to  William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  poet.  He 
studied  in  a  village  school,  and  afterward  in  a 
seminary  taught  by  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  but  while  a  lad,  entered  the  oflice  of  the 
New  Bedford  "  Register,"  which  was  edited  by  his 
father,  and  was  employed  to  deliver  the  paper  to 
subscribers.  While  going  the  rounds,  he  busied  his 
brain  with  composition,  and  among  the  products  of 
his  imagination  were  poems  entitled,  "Ode  to  Com- 
merce,"" Elogy  on  the  Death  of  Chatterton,"  and 
"  The  Seasons — in  Four  Parts."  He  entered  Brown 
college,  but  did  not  graduate; 
spent  a  year  at  Providence 
on  reaching  manhood,  editing 
"  The  New  Age,"  a  suffrage 
sheet,  and  returned  to  New 
Bedford  to  be  successively 
editor  of  the  "Bulletin,"  and 
associate  editor  of  the  "Mer- 
cury." In  1854  he  removed 
to  Boston,  where  for  nearly  a 
year,  he  edited  "The Atlas, "a 
whig  newspaper,  which  event- 
ually lost  a  good  part  of  its 
circulation  by  allying  itself 
with  the  republican  party.  In 
1857  Horace  Greeley, who  had 
a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Congdon 
as  a  writer,  gave  him  an  ed- 
itorial position  on  the  New 
York  "Tribune,"  which  he 
retained  until  1883.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  regular  work  on  the  "Tribune,"  he 
contributed  to  many  periodicals  and  newspapers, 
and  under  the  nom-de-plume  of  "  Paul  Potter," 
furnished  letters  regularly  to  the  Boston  "  Courier." 
He  had  fine  literary  taste  and  a  vigorous  style. 
Among  his  published  works  were:  "  Tribune  Es- 
"(1860);  a  centennial  ode,  "Carmen  Seculare  " 
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(1876);  poems  entitled  "  The  Last  Welcome— Bayard 
Taylor,  and  "  J.  R.  G.  H. , "  a  tribute  to  his  associate 
""j^'^PJ.^"^""^"  ^'aff,  Mr.  Hassard:  "The  Rec- 
ord of  Fifty  Years  "  (1879-80);  "  Recollections  of  a 
Reader  (1880-81),  and  "Autobiographical  Papers." 
He  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Brown  uni- 
yersity  in  1870.  Mr.  Congdon  was  married  to  Char- 
lotte M.  Baylies,  of  New  Bedford.  He  died  in  New 
York  city  Jan.  18,  1891,  leaving  a  daughter. 

HASSABD,  John  Rose  Greene,  journalist, 
was  born  in  New  York  city  Sept.  4,  1836.  His 
mother  was  a  member  of  a  Boston  family  named 
Greene,  and  he  himself  was  a  great-grandson  of 
Com.  Nicholson.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  left  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  was  baptized  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  with  the  intention 
of  studying  for  the  priesthood,  entered  St.  Joseph's 
college,  then  situated  at  Fordham,  N.  Y.  He  was 
graduated  in  1855,  but,  his  health  being  poor,  he 
gave  up  the  ministry  as  a  profession,  and  went  into 
jojurnalism,  assisting  the  editor  of  Appleton's  "New 
American  EncyclopEedia, "  from  1857  till  1863.  In 
1865  he  edited  the  "Catholic  "World,"  then  re- 
moved to  Chicago,  where  he  did  editorial  work  on 
the  "Republican,"  under  Charles  A.  Dana,  for  sev- 
eral months,  returning  in  1866  to  New  York  to  con- 
nect himself  with  the  "Tribune."  In  addition  to  edi- 
torials, he  wrote  book  reviews,  and  was  also  musical 
critic  till  1883.  For  some  time  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Greeley  in  1873,  he  held  the  position  of  manag- 
ing editor,  and  in  1880  succeeded  George  Ripley  as 
literary  editor.  The  work  that  made  him  most 
widely  known  was  the  translating,  after  weeks  of  al- 
most hopeless  labor,  of  the  telegraphic  cipher  dis- 
patches that  passed  between  the  democratic  politi- 
cians of  the  North  and  South  in  1878,  and  related  to 
the  election  returns  of  1876.  The  manner  in  which, 
with  his  assistant,  he  found  the  clues,  and  followed 
them  up,  showed  an  ingenuity  that  is  believed  to  be 
without  parallel.  This  labor  aggravated  the  symp- 
toms of  consumption  that  had  already  appeared,  and 
to  regain  his  health  he  spent  the  summer  of  1879  in 
Europe,  and  visited  the  Bahamas  in  1881,  and 
Europe  again  in  1883.  Subsequently  he  spent  some 
time  in  Southern  California,  and  the  winter  of  1883- 
84  was  passed  in  the  Adirondacks.  The  summers  of 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the 
Adirondacks,  but  his  health  steadily  declined.  Mr. 
Hassard  was  a  devout  and  practical  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  was  a  member  of  nearly  every  religious  so- 
ciety connected  with  that  denomination.  He  was  a 
constant  student,  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  classics  as  well  as  English  literature,  and 
was  proficient  in  the  use  of  both  the  French  and 
German  languages,  He  was  a  skillful  organist,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  in  this  country  to  appreciate 
Wagner,  and  to  predict  his  general  acceptance  iu  the 
musical  world.  William  Winter  said  of  Hassard, 
that  he  had  helped  in  a  material  degree  to  advance 
the  standard  of  musical  art  in  this  country,  while 
Theodore  Thomas  declared  that  he  was  the  best 
musical  critic  he  had  ever  known.  As  a  litUrateur 
his  standing  was  defined  by  Winter  as  follows:  "  He 
was  simply  a  man  of  fine  talents  and  lively  charac- 
ter, who  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  in  the  vocation  of  journalism.  .  .  .  He  has 
left  critical  essays  which  are  works  of  searching 
thought,  just  judgment,  cheering  sympathy  and 
felicitous  expression.  The  sketches  with  which  he 
enriched  our  literature  in  its  lighter  branches  are  of 
singular  beauty,  graceful  in  their  forms  and  move- 
ment, often  vivified  with  playful  humor,  always 
vital  with  the  appreciative  severity  of  critical  en- 
thusiasm. His  biographical  writings  are  discrimina- 
tive, judicious  and  truthful,  and  are  couched  in 
that  terse  and  lucid  style  for  which  he  was  remarkable. 
...  He  could  condemn  explicitly,  but  he  always 
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stated  the  grounds  of  his  judgment,  and  they  were  in- 
variably logical  and  sound."  In  addition  to  his  con- 
tributions to  the  "  Tribune,"  Mr.  Hassard  wrote  oc- 
-  casionally  for  the  ' '  Catholic  Review, "  and  for  a  time 
v?asNew  York  correspondent  of  the  London  "Daily 
News."  His  principal  works  were: 
"  Life  of  Archbishop  Hughes " 
(1866);  "Life  of  Pope  Pius  IX." 
(1876);  "History  of  the  United 
States"  (1877);  "The  Ring  of  the 
Nibelung:  A  Description  of  its  First 
Performance  at  Bayreuth  "  (1877);  a 
little  pamphlet  of  a  descriptive  na- 
ture called  "  The  Fast  Printing  Ma- 
chine "  (1878),  and  ' '  A  Pickwickian 
Pilgrimage "  (1881),  the  outcome  of 
a  tour  in  search  of  the  haunts  of 
Dickens,  during  the  visit  to  England 
in  1879.  Mr.  Hassard, while  always 
ready  to  welcome  new  ideas,  was 
somewhat  conservative  in  literature, 
loving  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Thack- 
eray and  Dickens,  and  having  no 
patience  with  the  modern  realistic  school.  His 
friendships  were  long  and  lasting,  his  sympathy  with 
young  people  was  marked,  and  he  had  remarkable 
faculty  in  winning  the  love  of  children.  He  died  in 
New  York  Apr.  18,  1888,  leaving  a  wife,  who  was, 
before  her  marriage,  Isabella  Hargous. 

SHANKS,  William  F.  G.,  journalist,  was 
born  at  Shelby ville,  Ky.,  Apr.  30,  1837,  and  de- 
scended from  the  pioneer  families  of  the  state,  who 
came  there  from  Virginia.  His  father,  Saunders 
Shanks,  was  prominent  as  a  merchant  and  olBcial  of 
both  Shelby  county,  and  afterward  Louisville,  Ky. 
His  son  evinced  a  taste  for  journalism  early  in  life, 
and  his  first  production — abrief  history  of  Nicaragua 
• — was  published  in  the  Louisville  "Joui-nal,"  then 
edited  by  George  D.  Prentice.  He  was  subsequently 
connected  with  the  Louisville  "  Courier,"  and  while 
thus  engaged,  also  wrote  dramatic  works  for  the  local 
theatre,  and  soon  for  prominent  actresses  of  the 
period  1858-59.  During  the  civil  war  his  journalis- 
tic proclivities  led  him  into  the  service  of  the  New 
York  "Herald,"  as  one  of  its 
corps  of  war  correspondents. 
His  account  of  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga  was  the  only  one 
published  at  the  North  which 
represented  the  result  in  its 
true  light — a  defeat  to  the  Un- 
ion. He  was  correspondent 
during  most  of  the  important 
battles  of  the  war,  and  filled 
his  position  with  such  marked 
ability,  that  he  received  recog- 
nition from  Grant  and  other 
generals.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  war  his  health  failed,  and 
he  remained  at  the  home  of- 
fice of  the  "Herald,"  having 
charge  of  the  news  of  the  war. 
During  his  active  service  he 
was  twice  captured  by  John 
Morgan's  cavalry,  but  being 
personally  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  men,  he  suffered  little  inconvenience.  In 
1866  he  became  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Har- 
per &  Bros.,  and  wrote  numerous  magazine  articles. 
As  many  as  twenty-one  are  numbered  in  the  index  of 
' '  Harper's  Magazine. "  Among  his  books,  published 
by  Harper  &  Bros.,  are,  "  Personal  Recollections  of 
Distinguished  Generals,"  "  Bench  and  Bar,"  and  the 
"Index  to  Harper's  Magazine "  for  the  first  forty 
volumes.  In  1869  he  became  connected  with  the 
' '  Tribune, "  imder  Horace  Greeley.  He  was  foreign 
correspondent  for  this  paper  during  the  Franco- 
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Prussian  war,  and  was  city  editor  of  the  "Tribune" 
during  the  exciting  time  of  the  exposure  of  the 
"Tweed  Ring;"  his  articles  gave  him  much  noto- 
riety. In  1885  he  organized  the  National  press  in- 
telligence company,  whose  purpose  is  to  read  the 
papers  of  the  world  for  busy  individuals  and  cor- 
porations. He  is  president  of  the  company.  In  1888 
he  became  editor  of  the  New  York  "Daily  Star" 
for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  that  paper,  but  con- 
tinued writing  for  the  ' '  Tribune. "  When  his  execu- 
tive work  on  the  "  Star  "  was  completed,  he  resigned 
to  follow  the  more  congenial  work  of  general  litera- 
ture. He  has  written  much  dramatic  criticism  and 
many  book  reviews.  His  latest  literary  work  is  a 
novel,  entitled  "The  Ring  Master." 

GUILD,  Reuben  Aldridge,  librarian  and  au- 
thor, was  born  at  West  Dedham,  Mass.,  May  4, 1832. 
From  early  childhood  he  was  fond  of  reading,  and 
diligently  stored  a  retentive  memory.  At  sixteen  he 
left  home  and  went  into  business  in  Boston,  but 
later  prepared  for  college  at  Wrentham  and  Worces- 
ter. Graduating  from  Brown  university  in  1847 
he  at  once  became  its  assistant  librarian  under  Prof. 
C.  C.  Jewett.  When  the  latter  was  transferred  to 
the  Smithsonian  institution  in  1848,  Mr.  Guild  suc- 
ceeded to  the  post  of  college  librarian,  which  he  has 
held  ever  since,  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  from  17,000  to  70,- 
000.  In  1877  he  made  a  professional 
tour  through  Great  Britain,  inspect- 
ing the  great  libraries.  The  new 
library  building  of  1878,  which  has 
been  much  admired,  was  erected 
largely  after  his  plans,  with  open 
alcoves  and  shelves  free  of  access. 
His  system  of  classification  accord- 
ing to  general  subjects,  and  of  sep- 
arate class  catalogues,  with  a  gen- 
eral catalogue  of  authors,  has  won 
attention  by  its  simplicity  and  con- 
venience. Besides  his  profession- 
al labors,  he  has  found  time  to 
teach,  to  engage  in  public  work 
of  various  kinds,  and  to  write  ex- 
tensively for  the  press.  He  has 
delivered  sundry  historical  address- 
es, edited  several  volumes,  and  published  the  "Li- 
brarian's Manual"  (1858);  "Life  of  James  Man- 
ning" (1864);  "History  of  Brown  University" 
(1864-67),  and  an  "  Introduction  to  the  Writings 
of  Roger  Williams  "  (1866).  His  latest  work,  "  Life 
and  Letters  of  Chaplain  Smith"'  (1885),  treats  of 
the  early  New  England  Baptists.  Mr.  Guild  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  ShurtlefE  college 
in  1874.     He  died  May  13, 1899. 

TALBOT,  John,  missionary,  was  born  at  Wy- 
moudham,  Norfolk,  Eng.,  in  1645.  He  entered 
Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1660,  was  chosen 
fellow  of  Peterhouse  in  1664,  and  in  1695  became 
rector  of  Freetherne,  Gloucestershire.  On  the  Cen- 
turion, of  which  he  was  chaplain,  he  met,  in  1703, 
Keith  and  Gordon,  the  first  missionaries  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign 
parts,  and  joined  them  in  their  work,  entering  the 
employ  of  the  society  in  September,  1702,  and  being 
long  associated  with  Keith.  He  founded  St.  Mary's 
church,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  had  charge  of  it 
1704-1722,  during  which  time  ho  exerted  himself 
strenuously  to  have  a  bishop  appointed  for  Amer- 
ica. He  was  in  England  1720-22,  and  obtained 
the  accumulated  interest  and  income  of  a  legacy 
left  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  but  payment  was 
stopped  two  years  later— in  1734— on  a  charge  of 
disloyalty.  It  has  been  generally  believed  that 
before  leaving  London  in  1732  he  received  consecra- 
tion secretly  at  the  hands  of  two  non-juring  bishops. 
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but  this  may  have  been  another  Talbot.  The  action, 
on  the  pai't  of  one  in  his  position,  would  have  been 
not  only  disloyal  and  dangerous,  but  fruitless,  for 
he  could  not  openly  claim  or  exercise  Episcopal  func- 
tions. However,  affixed  to  his  widow's  will  in  the 
registrar's  office  in  Philadelphia  was  discovered,  in 
September,  18T5,  his  Episcopal  seal,  a  mitre  with 
flowing  ribbons,  and  beneath  it  in  large  script  let- 
ters, ingeniously  wrought  into  a  monogram,  the 
full  name — John  Talbot.  A  copy  of  this  seal  was 
graven  on  a  mural  tablet  unveiled  in  1878  in  old 
St.  Mary's  church,  Burlington,  N.  J.  For  the  two 
sides  of  the  controversy,  see  Dr.  G.  M.  Hill's  "His- 
tory of  the  Church  in  Burlington  "  (1876),  and  Bish- 
op Perry's  "History  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church"  (1885).  Talbot  was  an  upright,  zealous 
man,  and  his  politics  seem  to  have  been  rather  Han- 
overian than  Jacobite.  He  died  at  Burlington,  N.  J., 
"  universally  beloved,  even  by  the  dissenters,"  Nov. 
29,  1727. 

WICKHAM,  William  Hull,  manufacturing 
chemist,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19, 
1846,  the  son  of  Joseph  Parker  and  Mary  C.  (Taylor) 
Wickham.  His  father  was  born  in  Suffolk  county, 
N.  Y.,  in  1797,  and  removed  to  New  York  city  in 
1813.  He  retired  from  the  long-established  firm  of 
Wickham,  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  in  1850,  and  lived  in 
Brooklyn  until  his  death  in  1883.  William  Hull  Wick- 
ham studied  at  the  Brooklyn  polytechnic  institute, 
and  entered  Princeton  college  to  graduate  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  in  1866,  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  Three 
years  later  he  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from 
his  alma  mater.  While  at  college,  Mr.  Wickham 
was  prominent  in  athletic  sports,  and  still  continues 
to  take  an  interest  in  them.  He  was  catcher  of  the 
base-ball  nine  from  freshman 
to  senior  year.  He  entered 
the  firm  of  McKesson  &  Rob- 
bins,  manufacturing  chem- 
ists, in  1870,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  senior  partners;  is  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Em- 
pire coal  and  coke  company, 
vice-president  of  the  Mutual 
district  telegrajDli  company,  a 
member  of  the  New  York 
chamber  of  commerce,  and 
of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Union  league  club.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity, New  York  athletic, 
Princeton,  Racquet,  Tennis, 
and  Riding  clubs.  Although 
very  much  engrossed  with 
business  affairs,  Mr.  Wickham 
always  had  a  penchant  for 
curios,  and  his  house  in  New  York  contains  many  rare 
and  beautiful  objects,  collected  both  in  this  country 
and  during  his  visits  abroad.  Antique  weapons 
adorn  his  Vails,  while  cabinets  are  filled  with  Japan- 
ese swords  of  exquisite  workmanship,  ivory  carv- 
ings (Netsukes),  sword  guards,  silver  pipes,  and  pipe 
cases,  and  other  objects  of  Japanese  art.  His  fine  col- 
lection of  antique  watches  and  snuff  boxes  was  on  ex- 
hibition, as  a  loan,  at  the  Metropolitan  museum  of  art 
for  several  years. 

TAULBEE,  William  Preston,  was  born  in 
Morgan  county,  Ky.,  Oct.  22,  1851,  son  of  a  farmer 
and  state  senator.  He  taught  school  1871-77,  en- 
tered the  Methodist  ministry  and  itinerated  for  sev- 
eral years,  was  clerk  of  the  Magoffin  county  court 
in  1878  and  in  1882,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881, 
elected  to  congress  as  a  democrat  in  1884  and  again  in 
1886.  Declining  a  third  term,  he  engaged  in  real  estate 
business  in  Washington,  where  he  was  shot  Feb.  28, 
1890,  by  C.  E.  Kincaid,  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
and  died  March  11,  1890. 
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PINTARD,  John,  philanthropist,  and  "father: 
ot  historical  societies  in  America,"  was  born  in  New 
York  city  May  18,  1759,  and  was  descended  from  a 
1  ranch  Huguenot  family  which  came  to  this  coun- 
try on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  His 
parents  died  when  he  was  a  babe,  and  he  was  adopted 
by  an  uncle,  Louis  Pintard,  a 
prosperous  merchant,  and  one 
of  the  incorporators  of  the  New 
York  chamber  of  commerce. 
John  Pintard  was  fitted  for  col- 
lege at  the  Hempstead  (L.  I.) 
grammar  school,  and  entered 
Princeton  college,  but  left  it  in 
1776,  to  serve  in  the  American 
army  when  the  British  occupied 
New  York,  returning  to  take  his 
degree  that  same  year.  After 
taking  part  in  several  military 
expeditions  he  became  deputy 
commissary  for  American  -  pris- 
oners under  his  uncle,  who  was 
commissary  in  New  York,  and 
during  this  time,it  is  said, became 
convinced  of  the  importance  of 
preserving  printed  and  written 
records  of  public  events.  In  1780 
he  removed  to  Paramus,  N.  J. ,  where,  in  1785,  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Col.  Brashear,  a  distant  relative. 
After  performing  the  duties  of  clerk  for  his  uncle, 
young  Pintard,  who  had  inherited  a  fortune  from  his 
mother,  engaged  successfully  in  the  India  trade,  and 
became  locally  prominent,  being  elected  alderman 
in  1789  and  member  of  the  state  legislature  in  1790. 
In  1789  he  increased  his  library  by  the  purchase  of 
a  large  number  of  volumes  relating  to  the  American 
revolution,  which  had  been  collected  in  England  by 
Dr.  Chandler,  a  tory  clergyman  of  Elizabethtown, 
N.  J.  In  that  same  year  he  attempted  to  interest 
prominent  citizens  of  Boston  in  the  establishment  of 
an  American  antiquarian  society,  his  efforts  result- 
ing, two  years  later,  in  the  formation  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts historical  society.  In  1791  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  museum  in  connection  with  the  Tam- 
many society,  of  which  he  was  the  first  sagamore, 
and  this  formed  the  nucleus  of  what  in  later  days 
was  known  as  Barnum's  museum.     In  1793   Mr. 
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Pintard  lost  his  fortune  by  indorsing  notes  for  Wil- 
liam Duer,  son-in-law  of  Lord  Stirling,  who  was  in- 
volved in  large  financial  transactions,  and  removed 
to  Newark,  where  he  lived  until  1800,  when  he  re- 
turned to  New  York.  He  tried  to  succeed  as  a 
book  auctioneer,  and  then  as  editor  of  the  "Daily 
Advertiser,"  but  abandoning  business  in  1808,  he 
visited  the  West,  including  parts  of  the  Indian  coun- 
try, and  then  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  province 
of  Louisiana  that  was  of  great  service  to  the  U.  S. 
government.      He  returned  to  New  York  in  that 


year,  and  in  1804  became  the  first  city  inspector 
During  the  war  of  1813  he  was  authorized  by  the 
city  corporation  to  issue  notes  of  fractional  denomi- 
nations to  relieve  the  difliculties  occasioned  by  the 
scarcity  of  change.  For  twenty  years  (1809  to  1839) 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Mutual  assurance  company, 
and  in  181 9  organized  the  first  savings  bank  in  New 
York,  of  which  he  was  the  second  president  (1833-43). 
Mr.  Pintard's  efforts  to  found  an  historical  society 
in  New  York  city  met  with  success  in  1804,  and 
the  institution  received  from  him  many  valuable 
gifts  of  books  and  money.  He  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  reviving  the  Chamber  of  commerce  after 
the  war  of  1813,  and  was  its  efficient  secretary  for 
ten  years.  The  Erie  canal  project  received  his  hearty 
co-operation;  he  was  prominent  in  establishing  the 
free-school  system  of  the  city;  was  a  founder  of  the 
American  Bible  society;  was  treasurer  of  the  Sailors' 
snug  harbor,  and  aided  in  securing  the  property 
it  now  holds,  and  was  the  chief  organizer  of  the 
General  theological  seminary  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church.  In  1833  Allegheny  college  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  was  for  thirty- 
four  years  a  vestryman  of  the  Huguenot  church  in 
New  York,  and  translated  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer  into  French  for  its  use.  Mr.  Pintard  was  a 
man  of  distinguished  presence  and  active  habits,  had 
an  unusual  acquaintance  with  classical  and  modern 
literature,  and  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  public 
affairs.     He  died  in  New  York  June  31,  1844. 

BENSON,  Egbert,  jurist,  and  first  president  of 
the  New  York  historical  society,  was  born  in  New 
York  city  June  31,  1746.  He 
was  graduated  from  Kings  (Col- 
umbia) college  in  1765;  and  took 
up  the  profession  of  law,  in 
which  he  raiiidly  gained  distinc- 
tion. His  integrity  became  a 
proverb,  and  his  patriotism  was 
so  marked  that  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  revolutionaiy 
committee  of  safety.  In  1777 
he  was  made  attorney-general 
of  the  state,  being  the  first  to 
hold  the  office,  and  served  un- 
til 1789.  In  1777,  also,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  first  state 
legislature,  and  in  1788,  at  the 
state  convention  called  to  de- 
liberate on  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution,  he  took 
the  affirmative  side.  He  served 
in  the  Continental  congress,  and  was  a  member  of 
congress  in  1784-88,  1789-93,  and  1813-15.  From 
1794  to  1803  he  was  judge  of  the  state  supreme 
court,  and  in  1803  was  appointed  judge  of  the  U.  S. 
circuit  court.  He  was  a  regent  of  the  University  of 
New  York  from  1789  to  1803,  and  from  1817  to  1830 
was  president  of  the  Historical  society.  Judge  Ben- 
son was  greatly  beloved  by  his  contemporaries. 
John  Duer  described  him  as  "a  man  of  singular 
truth  and  integrity,  of  great  benevolence  of  heart, 
of  unafiected  and  cheerful  piety,  honest  in  all  his 
purposes  and  fixed  and  steady  in  their  execution. 
During  the  war  of  the  revolution  he  embraced  mth 
ardor  the  cause  of  his  country's  independence,  and 
in  promoting  its  success  he  acted  a  conspicuous  and 
most  useful  part.  .  .  .  He  was  the  intimate  and 
confidential  friend  of  Washington  and  of  Jay;    .     . 

.  his  learning  and  abilities  as  a  lawyer  were  held 
by  his  contemporaries  in  high  esteem."  Judge  Ben- 
son was  not  only  an  accomplished  English  and  classi- 
cal scholar,  but  also  was  familiar  with  Dutch  history 
and  Indian  antiquities.  In  1808  Harvard  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  in  1811  he  re- 
ceived the  same  degree  from  Dartmouth.  He  pub- 
lished a  ' '  Vindication  of  the  Captors  of  Major  Andre  " 
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(1817),  and  a' work,  entitled  "Memoir  on  Dutch 
Names  of  Places"  (1835).  He  died  in  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  Aug.  3-1,  1833. 

MOBBIS,  Gouverneur,  second  president  of 
the  New  York  historical  society  (1816).  (See  Vol. 
II.,  p.  9.) 

CLINTON',  DeWitt,  third  president  of  the  New 
York  historical  society  (1817-20).     (See  Index.) 

HOSACK,  David,  fourth  president  of  the  New 
York  historical  society  (1830-1828),  was  born  in  New 
York  city  Aug.  31,  1769,  and  was  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander Hosack,  a  Scotch  artillery 
officer,  who  took  pait  in  tlie  cap- 
ture of  Louisburg  in  1758.  He 
studied  at  Princeton  college, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1789, 
then  took  a  course  of  medicine 
and  surgery  under  Dr.  Richard 
Bayley,  and  received  his  degree 
at  the  Pliiladelphia  medical  col- 
lege in  1791.  He  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Alexandria,  Va. ,  but  af- 
ter practicing  about  a  year,  went 
abroad,  to  pursue  courses  of 
study  in  Edinburgh  and  London, 
returning  to  New  York  in  1794. 
In  1795  he  became  professor  of 
natural  history  in  Columbia  col- 
lege, but  in  1797  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  materia  medica, 
and  also  gave  instruction  in  bot- 
any. From  1796  to  1800  he  practiced  his  profession 
in  partnership  with  Dr.  SamueJ  Bard,  and  became 
the  most  distinguished  practitioner  in  the  city.  In 
1807  he  took  the  chair  of  midwifery  and  surgery  in 
the  College  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  subse- 
quently, those  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine 
and  obstetrics,  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  founding  in  1822  of  what  eventually 
became  known  as  Bellevue  hospital  was  chiefly  due 
to  Dr.  Hosack's  efforts,  and  in  1836  he  aided  in  organ- 
izing the  medical  department  of  Rutgers  college, with 
which  he  was  connected  until  it  was  closed,  in  1830. 
At  various  periods  he  was  physician  to  the  New  York 
hospital,  and  the  Bloomingdale  asylum  for  the  insane. 
Dr.  Hosack  was  president  of  the  New  York  historical 
society  from  1830  to  1838,  and  was  president,  also,  of 
the  Literary  and  tlie  Philosophical  societies  of  New 
York.  His  interest  in  science  was  marked.  He  had 
done  much  to  advance  it,  by  bringing  from  England 
the  first  collection  of  minerals  that  had  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  and  a  collection  of  plants, 
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a  duplicate  of  the  herbarium  of  Linnasus.  Dr. 
Hosack  was  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  and  in  1801 
established  the  Elgin  botanical  garden,  the  second  in 
this  country,   located    between    Fifth    and    Sixth 


avenues  and  Forty-seventh  and  Fifty-first  streets. 
He  was  for  a  time  president  of  the  Horticultural 
society.  From  1810  to  1815  he  edited,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  pupil,  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  the 
"American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Monthly." 
His  publications  include  a  catalogue  of  his  private 
collection,  entitled,  "  Hortus  Elginensis;"  "A 
Memoir  of  Hugh  Williamson,  M.  D.,"  (N.  Y.  1830); 
"Essays  on  Various  Subjects  of  Medical  Science" 
(1824-30);  "System  of  Practical  Nosology  "  (1839); 
and  "Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine," edited  by  Henry  W.  Ducachet  (N.  Y.  1838). 
He  was  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  contagious 
diseases,  and  one  of  his  papers  on  "Contagious  Dis- 
orders "  was  republished  by  the  Royal  society  of 
Loudon  in  1794.  Dr.  Hosack  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce (1795)  the  operation  for  hydrocele  by  injection, 
and  was  the  first  surgeon  in  this  country  to  tie  the 
femoral  artery  at  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh.  He 
was  a  leader  in  every  philanthropic  and  patriotic 
movement,  was  a  collector  of  works  of  art,  and  en- 
tertained at  his  home  the  most  distinguished  people 
who  visited  New  York.  He  was  distinguislied  in 
appearance,  and  most  affable  in  manner.  He  was 
twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  a  sister  of  Thomas 
Eddy,  and  his  second,  the  widow  of  Henry  A.  Cos- 
tar.  His  son,  Alexander  Eddy  (1805-71),  attained 
distinction  as  a  surgeon.  Dr.' Hosack  died  in  New 
York  Dec.  32,  1835. 

KENT,  James,  fifth  president  of  the  New  York 
historical  society  (1838-1832).     (See  Index.) 

LEWIS,  Morgan,  sixth  president  of  the  New 
York  historical  society  (1832-36).     (See  Index.) 

STUYVESANT,  Peter  Gerard,  seventh 
president  of  the  New  York  historical  society,  was 
born  in  New  York  in  1778.  He  was  a  son  of  Peter 
and  Margaret  (Livineston)  Stuyvesant,  and  was  de- 
scended from  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  last  Dutch  gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  He  was  graduated  from 
Columbia  college  in  1794,  and  took  up  law  as  a 
profession.  At  his  home,  a  colonial  mansion  called 
' '  Petersfield, "  situated  on  land  which  had  belonged 
to  the  old  governor,  and  which  is  now  in  tlie  very 
heart  of  the  city,  he  dispensed  a  hospitality  in  ac- 
cordance witli  his  wealth  and  culture.  He  took  a 
keen  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  institutions  of 
the  city,  and,  naturally,  the  Historical  society,  of 
which  he  was  president  from  1836-40,  enlisted  his 
sympathies.  Mr.  Stuyvesant  died  at  Niagara  Palls 
Aug.  16,  1847. 

JAY,  Peter  Augustus,  eighth  president  of  the 
New  York  historical  society  (1840-43),  was  born  in 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Jan.  34, 
1776,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of 
John  Jay,  the  statesman,  and 
Sarah  Van  Brugh  Livingston, 
eldest  daughter  of  Gov.  Wil- 
liam Livingston.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Columbia  college  in 
1794,  and  accompanied  his  fa- 
ther to  England,  acting  as  his 
private  secretary.  On  his  re- 
turn to  New  York  he  continued 
to  act  as  his  father's  secretary 
and  also  studied  law,  attaining 
great  distinction  soon  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  assembly  in  1816, 
he  strongly  favored  the  bill  for 
the  building  of  the  Erie  canal, 
and  that  for  the  abolition  of  slav- 
eiy  in  the  state.  He  was  re- 
corder of  New  York,  1819-31,  a 
member  of  the  State  constitutional  convention  In 
1831,  a  trustee  of  Columbia  college,  1812-17  and 
1823-43,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  in 
1833.     He  was  president  of  the  New  York  historical 
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society  from  1840  to  1843,  and  presented  it  with 
many  iDooks  and  rare  publications  of  the  colonial 
period ;_  his  opinion  being  that  for  the  purposes  of 
the  society,  "a  file  of  American  newspapers  was 
more  valuable  than  all  the  Byzantine  historians." 
Mr  Jay  was  a  member  of  the  Kent  club,  an  associa- 
tion of  lawyers,  and  of  a  number  of  other  local  so- 
cieties and  organizations.  In  1831  Harvard  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  in  1835 
he  received  a  similar  honor  from  Columbia  college. 
His  son,  John  Clarkson,  was  eminent  as  a  physician 
and  conchologist.  Mr.  Jay  died  in  New  York  city 
Feb.  20,  1843.  ^ 

GALLATIN,  Albert,  ninth  president  of  the 
New  York  historical  society  (1843-50).  (See  Index.) 
BBABISH,  Luther,  statesman,  and  tenth  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  historical  society  (1850-63), 
was  born  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Cummington, 
Mass.,  Sept.  15,  1783.  He  was 
graduated  from  Williams  college 
in  1804,  and  removed  _to  New 
York,  where  he  studied'  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  then 
took  a  European  tour,  and,  while 
absent,  was  selected  by  the  United 
States  government  to  undertake 
an  important  mission,  namely,  the 
gathering  of  information  respect- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  Levant. 
Having  accomplished  his  work, 
which  was  undertaken  in  1820,  he 
continued  liis  travels,  and  did  not 
return  to  New  York  until  1826. 
Soon  after,  he  removed  to  Franklin 
county,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  was  a  large 
landholder.  He  represented  this 
county  in  the  state  legislature  from 
1828-30,  and  again  from  1836- 
88,  served  on  important  committees,  and  furthered 
nearly  eveiy  scheme  to  introduce  railroads,  improve 
interior  navigation,  and  to  establish  academies  and 
insurance  companies.  During  his  last  term  he  was 
speaker  of  the  assembly.  The  anti-masonic  party 
made  him  its  candidate  for  congress  in  1830,  and 
the  whigs  chose  him  as  their  candidate  for  the  gov- 
ernorship in  1842,  but  in  both  instances  he  failed  of 
an  election.  He  was  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state 
from  1839-43,  and  was  assistant  U.  S.  treasurer  in 
New  York  under  President  Fillmore,  his  services 
ailording  great  satisfaction  to  both  political  parties. 
New  York  city  became  his  permanent  home  about 
1843,  and  its  educational  and  charitable  institutions 
found  in  him  a  most  intelligent  and  liberal  supporter. 
From  1850-68  he  was  president  of  the  Historical  so- 
ciety, and  for  several  years  he  was  president  of  the 
Bible  society.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  supreme  court,  in  1858,  to  estimate 
and  assess  the  land  taken  for  the  Central  Park.  Mr. 
Bradish  died  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Aug.  30,  1863. 

DE  PEYSTEB,  Frederic,  eleventh  and  fif- 
teenth president  of  the  New  York  historical  society 
(1864-1867,  1875-1883),  was  born  in  New  York  city 
Nov.  11, 1796.  He  was  a  member  of  an  old  and  dis- 
tinguished family  (see  vol.  II.,  pp.  44-48),  and  son  of 
Capt.  Frederic  de  Peyster,  a  loyalist  officer  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
Com. -Gen.  Hake  of  the  British  army.  At  the  early 
age  of  fourteen  young  Frederic  became  a  member  of 
the  Free-School  society  of  New  York,  then  entered 
Columbia  college  during  the  war  of  1813,  and  was 

fraduated  in  1816.  He  studied  law  with  Peter  A. 
ay  and  Peter  Van  Schaack  of  Kinderhook,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1819,  and  from  1820  to  1837  was 
a  master  in  chancery.  He  served  in  the  state 
militia  for  a  number  of  years,  part  of  the  time 
as  brigade-major,  and  in  1835  as  aide,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel,  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Clinton.    His  life,  af- 


ter 1837,  was  devoted  to  the  care  of  his  large  estate 
and  to  the  furtherance  of  philanthropic,  literary  and 
social  projects.  His  liberality,  culture  and  genial 
position  combined  to  give  him  prominence,  and  his 
labors  in  the  public  behalf  were  unselfish  and  unre- 
mitting. He  became  a  member  of  the  Historical  so- 
ciety about  1836,  and  in  1837  was  elected  its  cor- 
responding secretary.  The  society  at  that  time  was 
struggling  with  a  debt  of  $5,000,  and  a  strong  effort 
was  made  by  some  of  the  members  to  transfer  its 
property  to  the  New  York  athenaeum,  a  new  organ- 
ization, that  ambitiously  aimed  to  combine  all  the  lit- 
erary societies  of  New  York.  Mr.  de  Peyster  opposed 
this  plan  as  a  violation  of  the  pledges  made  by  the 
founders,  and,  having  offered  to  procure  from  the  state 
legislature  the  sum  necessary  to  cancel  the  debt, 
made  good  his  promise  and  saved  the  society  from 
extinction.  In  1829  Mr.  de  Peyster  became  corres- 
ponding secretary  of  the  so- 
ciety and  served  in  this  capac- 
ity until  1837.  In  1838  he  re- 
sumed the  duties  and  held  the 
office  until  1843.  In  1844  he 
became  foreign  secretary  of 
the  society.  He  was  a  vice- 
president  from  1850  to  1853; 
in  1864  was  elected  president, 
but  resigned  in  1867,  and  in 
1873  was  re-elected,  and  re- 
mained in  office  until  his  death. 
He  not  only  aided  the  society  in 
a  financial  way,  but  gave  it, 
also,  many  rare  volumes  and 
costly  works  of  art.  Mr.  de 
Peyster  was  a  scholar  as  well 
as  an  antiquarian  and  a  lover 
of  art,  and  was  a  finished  and 
graceful  speaker.  He  was  of- 
ten called  on  to  address  public  assemblies,  and  in  1876 
delivered,  inPhiladelphia,an  oration  at  the  celebration 
of  American  independence.  He  was  a  trustee  and 
president  of  the  New  York  society  library  and  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  asylum ;  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
St.  Nicholas  society,  of  the  Soldiers' home,  erected  by 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  of  the  Home 
for  incurables ;  was  president  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
club,  vice-president  of  the  Society  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children,  and  for  over  fifty  years  was 
clerk  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Leake  and  Watts 
orphan  asylum.  He  published  several  addresses  and 
monographs  of  an  historical  character.  In  1867  he 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Columbia  college, 
in  which  he  had  ever  taken  a  deep  interest,  and  in 
1877  was  elected  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal 
historical  society  of  Great  Britain,  ' '  in  consideration 
of  his  eminent  services  in  the  cause  of  historical  and 
antiquarian  research."  Mr.  de  Peyster  was  married, 
in  1830,  to  Mary  Justina  Watts,  who  died  in  1821, 
leaving  an  infant  son,  John  Watts  de  Peyster.  Mr. 
de  Peyster  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  at  Rose 
HiU,  Tivoli-on-the-Hudson,  Aug.  17,  1882. 

FISH,  Hamilton,  twelfth  president  of  the  New 
York  historical  society  (1867-69).     (See  Index.) 

DE  WITT,  Thomas,  thirteenth  president  of  the 
New  York  historical  society  (1870-72).  (See  Vol. 
IL,  p.  492.) 

SCHELL,  Augustus,  fourteenth  and  sixteenth 
president  of  the  New  York  historical  society  (1873- 
1884),  was  born  in  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1, 
1812.  His  father,  Christian  Schell,  who  was  of  Ger- 
man descent,  was  a  merchant,  and  during  the  war 
of  1813  served  as  an  officer  in  a  New  York  regimoot. 
Young  Schell  was  educated  at  the  Wesleyan  insti- 
tute in  New  York,  at  Newburg  academy,  and  at 
Union  college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1830. 
After  studying  law  in  the  office  of  William  S.  John 
son,  he  spent  a  year  at  the  Litchfield  (Conn.)  law 
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school,  and  completed  his  studies  in  New  York  in 
the  office  of  John  Armstrong.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  John  Slos- 
son,  and  became  prominent  in  the  Tammany  societv, 
being  elected  chairman  of  its  general  committee  in 
1852,  and  becoming  its  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  governorship.  In  that  same 
year  he  was  active  in  managing 
the  state  presidential  campaign; 
in  1853  was  chairman  of  the 
democratic  state  committee,  and 
held  the  position  until  1856.  In 
1854  he  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  Tammany  society 
for  mayor  of  New  York,  but 
declined  to  become  a  candidate. 
His  services  to  the  democratic 
party  in  the  campaign  of  1856 
were  so  efficient  that  President 
Buchanan  recognized  them  by 
appointing  him  collector  of  the 
portof  New  York.  Hewas  chair- 
man of  the  national  committee 
of  the  Breckinridge  wing  of  the 
democratic  party  in  1860,  and 
was  placed  in  the  same  impor- 
tant office  in  1873.  In  1867  he 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  met  to  revise  the 
state  constitution,  and  in  that  year  became  conspicu- 
ous by  his  efforts  in  connection  with  Horace  Greeley 
and  others,  to  secure  the  release,  on  bail,  of  JefEerson 
Davis.  On  the  conviction  and  downfall  of  the 
"Tweed  ring"  in  1871-72,  Mr.  Schell  took  an  active 
part  in  reorganizing  the  Tammany  society,  was 
made  chairman  of  its  general  committee,  and  also 
was  chosen  grand  sachem.  In  1872  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  Gov.  Hoffman  a  member  of  the  convention 
called  to  propose  amendments  to  the  state  constitu- 
tion. He  was  prominent  in  1876  as  chairman  of  the 
national  democratic  committee,  and  was  presidential 
elector  from  New  York.  In  1877  he  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  state  senate,  and  in  1878 
was  Tammany's  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
mayorsliip.  After  1860  Mr.  Schell  devoted  most  of 
his  time  to  railroad  enterprises,  became  a  director  in 
the  "  Vanderbilt  combination,"  and  in  other  corpor 
ations  of  a  similar  nature.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
Western  union  telegraph  company,  and  of  the  Man- 
hattan life  insurance  company,  fuom  1871-77  was 
president  of  the  Manhattan  club,  and  from  1870- 
84  was  its  vice-president.  He  was  for  years  a  gov- 
ernor of  the  St.  Nicholas  club,  and  was  connected 
with  various  charitable  institutions  Mr.  Schell  was 
married  in  1873  to  Anna  M.  Fox.  He  died  in  New 
York  city  March  37,  1884. 

FIELD,  Benjamin.  Hazard,  philanthropist, 
and  seventeenth  president  of  the  New  York  historical 
society  (1885-93),  was  born  at  Yorktown,  N.  Y.,  May 
3,  1814.  He  was  descended  from  Robert  Field,  who 
emigrated  to  America  from  England  in  1630,  and  lived 
at  Watertown,  Mass.,  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  Flushing, 
L  I.  Benjamin  was  the  son  of  Hazard  and  Mary 
(Bailey)  Field,  and  received  his  early  education  at 
home.  He  finished  his  studies  at  the  North  Salem 
academy,  the  principal  of  which  was  his  uncle,  and 
having  decided  to  go  into  business,  entered  the  office 
of  his  father's  brother,  a  prominent  merchant  of  New 
York  and  a  liberal  giver  to  public  charities.  In  1833 
Benjamin  became  his  uncle's  partner,  and  in  1838, 
when  the  latter  retired,  took  control  of  the  business. 
His  success  was  rapid,  and  his  rapidly  increasing 
wealth  was  wisely  used  for  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
men.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  society,  of  which  he  was  elected  president 
in  1870,  and  was  a  founder  of  the  St.  Nicholas  club, 
incorporated  in  1875.  In  1844  he  became  a  life 
member  of  the  New  York  historical  society,  aided 


generously  in  the  erection  of  the  building  on  Second 
avenue,  was  for  twenty  years  the  treasurer  of  the 
society,  then  served  as  vice-president,  and  in  1885 
was  elected  president.  In  1859  he  was  elected  a  life- 
fellow  of  the  American  geographical  society.  The 
number  of  institutions  with  which  Mr.  Field  was 
connected  as  director  or  trustee 
included  several  banks,  the  New 
York  institution  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
New  York  dispensarjr,  the  New 
York  eye  and  ear  infirmary, 
Roosevelt  hospital,  the  Shelter- 
ing arms  of  the  children's  fold. 
Greenwood  cemetery,  the  Amer- 
ican museum  of  natural  history, 
the  New  York  free  circulating 
library,  and  the  Mercantile  li- 
brary association.  The  Home 
for  incurables  'at  Fordham,  of 
which  he  was  president  from 
the  time  of  its  organization,  was 
particularly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Field,  and  the  Episcopal  church 
connected  with  it  was  the  gift 
of  himself  and  wife.  It  was 
through  his  influence  that  the 
statues  of  Farragut  and  Halleck  were  erected  in 
New  York.  Among  other  public  gifts  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  a  liberally  equipped  school  to  his  native 
place.  Mr.  Field  married,  June  19,  1838,  Catharine 
M.  Van  Cortlandt  de  Peyster.  Two  children  were 
the  fruit  of  this  marriage — a  son  and  daughter — the 
former,  Cortlandt  de  Peyster,  being  a  successful 
business  man,  who  maintaina  the  family  reputation 
for  beneficence.  Mr.  Field  died  in  New  York  city 
March  16,  1893. 

KING,  John  A.,  eighteenth  president  of  the 
New  York  historical  society.     (See  Index.) 

nOBINSON,  William  Stevens,  journalist, 
was  born  in  Concord,  Mass.,  Dec.  7,  1818.  Having 
learned  what  the  public  schools  and  the  printing- 
office  could  teach  him,  he  took  charge,  in  1838,  of 
the  "Yeoman's  Gazette"  in  hds  native  town.  From 
1843  to  1848  hewas  employed  on  the  Lowell  "  Cour- 
ier," which  he  left,  as  an  ardent  free-soiler,  for  the 
Boston  "Daily  Whig,"  afterward  called  the  "Re- 
publican." His  style  was  somewhat  too  vigorous  for 
the  new  owner,  Henry  Wilson,  who  soon  took  the  helm 
into  his  own  hands.  After  1850  he  edited  the  short- 
lived "American"  at  Lowell,  and  wrote  for  the  Bos- 
ton "Commonwealth,"  "Telegraph,"  and  other  pa- 
pers. He  was  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in 
1852-53.  His  notable  success  began  in  1856  with  the 
pen-name  of  "Warrington,"  as  Boston  correspondent 
of  the  Springfield  "Republican;"  these  letters, 
which  kept  a  prominent  place  in  the  paper  for  twenty 
years,  were  full  of  force,  and  gained  both  reputation 
and  influence  in  no  small  degree.  Their  writer  was 
clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives, 
1863-73,  and  put  forth  a  "Manual  of  Parliamentary 
Law"  in  1875.  "Warrington  Pen  Portraits,"  se- 
lected by  his  widow  from  his  letters  to  the  press,  ap- 
peared in  1877.  He  died  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  March 
11,  1876. 

ROBINSON,  Harriet  Hanson,  his  wife,  born 
in  Boston  Feb.  8,  1825,  is  a  sister  of  Rev.  J.  W. 
Hanson.  While  employed  in  a  cotton-mill  she  was 
a  contributor  to  the  Lowell  "Ofliering,"  and  wrote 
verses  for  the  "Courier,"  which  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  editor  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
were  married '  in  1848.  She  has  been  active  in  the 
anti  -  slavery  agitation  and  in  that  for  woman's 
rights,  and  is-  the  author  of  "Massachusetts  in  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Movement"  (1881);  "Early  Fac- 
tory Labor  in  New  England"  (1883),  and  a  play, 
" Captain  Mary  Miller"  (1887). 
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COBBS,  Nicholas  Hanmer,  first  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Alabama,  and  the  43d  in  sue 
cession  in  the  American  episcopate,  was  born  in 
Bedford  county,  Va.,  Feb.  5,  1796.  The  opportuni- 
ties afforded  for  acquiring  an  education  were  mea- 
gre, but  he  improved  them  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  was  able  to  teach  on  reach- 
ing his  majority,  and  mean- 
while began  his  theological 
studies.  On  May  23,  1824,  he 
was  ordained  deacon  in  Trin- 
ity church,  Staunton,  Va,,  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Moore, 
aud  in  1829  was  ordained  priest 
in  Richmond  by  the  same  pre- 
late. In  addition  to  the  pas- 
toral work  which  he  began  in 
Bedford  county  on  entering 
the  church,  and  which  he  con- 
tinued for  fifteen  years,  he 
officiated  as  chaplain  to  the 
University  of  Virginia,  being 
the  first  clergyman  to  minis- 
ter within  its  walls.  From 
1826  to  1841  he  served  in 
the  General  convention  of  the 
church  as  one  of  the  clerical 
deputies  from  the  diocese  of  Virginia.  In  1839  he 
removed  to  Petersburg,  Va.,  to  become  rectoi-  of 
St.  Paul's  church.  In  1841  he  was  nominated 
bishop  of  Texas  by  the  house  of  bishops,  but  the 
clerical  and  lay  deputies,  from  motives  of  pol- 
icy, declined  to  sanction  this  action.  In  1843  Mr. 
Cobbs  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Hobart  col- 
lege, and  in  that  same  yeai-  took  charge  of  St.  Paul's 
church,  Cincinnati.  Soon  after,  the  clergy  of  Indi- 
ana elected  him  bishop,  but  the  laity,  believing  that 
he  would  not  accept,  failed  to  concur.  In  1844  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  Alabama  unanimously  invited 
him  to  the  episcopate.  He  was  consecrated  in  Phil- 
adelphia Oct.  20lh,  and  in  November  entered  upon 
his  work.  Bishop  Cobbs  was  a  man  of  deep  humil- 
ity and  of  great  discretion,  and  a  simple  but  im- 
pressive speaker,  whose  modesty  prevented  him  from 
often  appearing  on  public  occasions.  Only  seven 
sermons  and  a  few  addresses  were  published  by  him. 
A  few  years  before  his  death  the  entire  control  of 
the  diocesan  missions  of  the  state  was  confided  to 
his  hands.  The  Bishop  Cobbs  home  for  orphans 
in  Montgomery  perpetuates  his  memory.  The  chuich, 
which  he  found  weak  and  unorganized  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  episcopate,  grew  vigorously  under  him; 
a  system  of  missions  was  founded,  the  episcopate 
was  endowed,  and  a  diocesan  school  was  established, 
and  the  clergy  and  communicants  were  quadrupled 
in  numbers.  Bishop  Cobbs  loved  his  country  deep- 
ly, and  his  last  days  were  saddened  by  the  thought 
that  a  fratricidal  war  was  inevitable.  He  died  in 
Montgomery  Jan.  11, 1861. 

WIIilVCEB,  Kichard  Hooker,  second  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  Alabama,  and  72d  in  suc- 
cession in  the  American  episcopate,  was  born  in 
Alexandria,  Va.,  March  15,  1816.  His  ancestors 
came  from  England  at  an  early  period  in  co- 
lonial history,  and  settled  in  Kent  county,  Md. 
His  father.  Rev.  William  H.  Wilmer,  moved  to 
A'''xandria,  Va.,  and  built  up  St.  Paul's  church 
in  that  city,  afterward  removing  to  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  where  he  became  rector  of  the  church,  also 
president  of  William  and  Mary  college.  The  son, 
Richard,  was  gi-aduated  from  Yale  college  in  1836, 
and  from  the  Theological  seminarjr  of  Virginia  in 
1839;  ordained  to  the  diaconate  in  1839  by  the 
venerable  Channing  Moore,  and  to  the  priesthood 
a  year  later  by  the  same  prelate.  He  was  rector  of 
various  churches  in  Virginia,  and  also  of  St.  James's, 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  in  1862  was  chosen  bishop 
III.— 80. 


of  Alabama.  He  was  consecrated  on  March  6, 
1862,  in  St.  Paul's  church,  Richmond,  Va.,  by 
Bishops  Meade  and  Johns,  and  Bishop  Elliott  of 
Georgia.  At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  Bishop  Wil- 
mer issued  a  pastoral  letter  recommending  his  clergy 
to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  prayer,  "for  all  those 
in  civil  authority,"  claiming 
that  no  such  thing  as  govern- 
ment existed  in  the  South. 
Thereupon  Gen.  Thomas  is- 
sued orders  suspending  the 
bishop  and  clergy,  and  shut- 
ting up  the  churches;  but  ser 
vices  were  continued  in  pri- 
vate houses,  and  soon  after  the 
orders  were  set  aside  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  Bishop  Wil- 
mer received  his  degree  of 
A.M.  from  Yale  college  in 
1839;  that  of  D.D.  from  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  college  in  1850, 
and  that  of  LL.D.  from  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  1880, 
while  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
Oxon.  was  conferred  by  the 
University  of  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, in  1867.  He  has  pub- 
lished some  recollections  of  his  own  life,  and  that  of 
some  of  his  clerical  contemporaries,  entitled  '"The 
Recent  Past  "  (N.  Y.,  1887). 

JACKSON,  Henry  Melville,  assistant  bishop 
of  Alabama,  and  156th  in  succession  in  the  Amer- 
ican episcopate,  was  born  at  Leesburg,  Va.,  July 
28,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  the  Virgmia  military 
institute,  and  then  entered  the 
theological  seminary  at  Alex- 
andria. He  was  ordained  dea- 
con by  Bishop  Johns  in  June, 
1873,  and  priest  by  the  same 
bishop  in  St.  John's  church, 
Wytheville,  July  15, 1874.  He 
had  charge  of  parishes  in  Vir- 
ginia and  South  Carolina;  re- 
turned to  Virginia  to  become, 
in  October,  1876,  rector  of 
Grace  church,  Richmond.  He 
was  elected  assistant  bishop  of 
Alabama  in  1890,  and  was  con- 
secrated Jan.  21,  1891.  Dr. 
Jackson  received  his  degree 
from  Randolph  -  Macon  col- 
lege. He  was  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  "Southern  Pulpit,"  subsequently  united 
with  the  "Pulpit  Treasury"  (New  York),  and  later 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  "Southern  Churchman." 
He  is  an  eloquent  speaker,  a  broad  thinker,  and  a 
man  of  winning  address. 

WHITEHEAD,  Cortlandt,  second  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Pittsburg,  and 
128th  in  succession  in  the  American  episcopate, 
was  born  in  New  York  city  Oct.  30,  1842.  His  fa- 
ther and  mother  were  both  natives  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  his  ancestors  for  two  centuries  back  lived 
and  died  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  the  first  of  the 
line  in  this  countiy  having  come  here  in  a  sailing 
vessel,  with  a  number  of  colonists,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  earl  of  Perth,  in  1685.  The  Parkers,  of 
which  family  Bishop  Whitehead's  mother  was  a 
member,  came  from  Barnstable,  Mass.,  at  about  the 
same  date,  and  took  up  their  residence  at  Wood- 
bridge,  near  Perth  Amboy,  and  finally  in  that  city. 
The  great-grandfather  of  Bishop  Whitehead  was 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Skinner,a  missionary  of  the  English 
"  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,"  who 
was  the  rector  of  St.  Peter's  church,  Perth  Amboy, 
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for  many  years  after  1722.  He  married  Miss  Van 
Cortlandt  of  New  York,  bence  the  frequent  use  of 
that  name  since,  in  the  family.  Bishop  White- 
head spent  his  boyhood  in  Newark,  N.  J. ;  prepared 
for  college  at  Phillips  academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  in  the  class  of 
1859;  entered  Yale  college  in 
September  of  that  year,  gradu- 
ating in  1863.  He  studied  at  the 
Philadelphia  divinity  school  one 
year,  tlien  offered  himself  as  a 
helper  of  the  sanitary  commis- 
sion to  minister  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, after  the  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg. For  a  year  he  remain- 
ed out  of  the  seminary,  serving 
as  a  private  tutor,  then  spent 
two  more  years  in  the  seminary, 
whence  he  was  graduated  in 
1867,  and  was  admitted  deacon 
by  the  Right  Rev.  William  H. 
Odenheimer,  D.D.,  bishop  of 
New  Jersey.  In  August,  1867, 
Bishop  Whitehead  went  to  Col- 
orado, to  serve  as  a  missionary  under  the  Right  Rev. 
George  M.  Randall,  D.D.,  bishop  of  that  jurisdiction. 
His  ministry  there  for  three  years  was  spent  at  Black 
Hawk,  Central  City,  and  Georgetown,  in  the  Rocky 
mountains,  where,  in  1868,  he  married  Charlotte  B. 
King  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  In  1870  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  South  Bethlehem, Pa., 
and  remained  there  for  eleven  years,  being  for  a  por 
tion  of  the  time  also  rector  of  Trinity  church,  Beth- 
lehem, which  later  became  an  independent  parish. 
He  was,  during  his  residence  at  Bethlehem,  chaplain 
of  Bishopthorpe  school,  and  of  St.  Luke's  hospital; 
assistant  secretary  of  the  diocesan  convention,  trustee 
of  Lehigh  university,  and  a  deputy  to  the  general 
convention  of  the  Episcopal  church.     In  October, 

1881,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  consecrated  on  St.  Paul's  day,  Jan.  25, 

1882.  The  diocese  includes  twenty-four  counties  in 
the  western  end  of  Pennsylvania,  containing  over 
100  parishes  and  missions,  about  seventy  clergy,  and 
10,000  communicants.  Bishop  Whitehead  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Union  college,  in  1880,  and 
from  St.  Stephen's  college,  1890,  and  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  from  Hobart  college, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1889. 

UPFOLD,  George,  first  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Indiana,  and  50th  in  succession  in  the 
American  episcopate,  was  born  near  Guilford,  Sur- 
rey, Eng.,  May  7,  1796.  In  1804  his  parents  emi- 
gated  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.  He  was  graduated  from  Union  college, 
Schenectady,  in  1814,  and  from  the  College  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  in  1816,  In  1817  he  began  the 
study  of  theology  under  Bishop  Hobart,  who,  on 
Oct.  1, 1818,  ordained  him  deacon  in  Trinity  church. 
New  York,  and  on  July  13,  1820,  ordained  him 
priest  in  Trinity  church,  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.  After 
two  years  of  pastoral  work  in  Lansingburg,  he  be- 
came rector  of  St.  Luke's  church.  New  York  city; 
in  1830  rector  iof  St.  Thomas's  church,  New  York 
city,  and  in  1831  rector  of  Trinity  chru-ch,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  On  Dec.  16,  1849,  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
in  Christ  church,  Indianapolis.  On  Jan.  1,  1850, 
he  removed  to  Lafayette,  where  he  was  for  one  year 
rector  of  St.  John's  church,  but  in  1857  returned  to 
Indianapolis.  He  received  the  degree  of  S.T.D. 
from  Columbia  college  in  1831,  and  that  of  LL.D. 
from  the  Western  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  1856. 
Among  Bishop  Upfold's  published  writings  are 
"  The  Last  Hundred  Years  "  (1845),'and  "  Manual  of 
Devotions  for  Domestic  and  Private  Use "  (N.  Y. , 
1863).     He  died  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug.  26,  1872. 


TALBOT,  Joseph  Cruikshank,  second  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop  of  Indiana,  and  70th  in 
succession  in  the  American  episcopate,  was  born 
at  Alexandria,  Va.,  Sept.  15,  1816,  and  was  educated 
at  Pierpont  academy  in  that  place.  In  1835  he  re- 
moved to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  after  several  years  of 
business  life,  decided  to  enter  the  ministry.  Up  to 
this  time  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  He  was  baptized  and  confirmed  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  1837,  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1846,  and  priest  in  1848,  and  became  rector 
of  St.  John's,  Louisville,  which  had  been  organized 
by  him.  In  1853  he  became  rector  of  Christ  church, 
Indianapolis;  in  1859  was  elected  missionary  bishop 
of  the  Northwest,  a  po.sition  involving  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  immense  territory,  and  was  consecrated 
Feb.  15,  1860,  in  Christ  church.  In  October,  1865, 
he  was  elected  assistant  bishop  of  Indiana,  and  on  the 
death  of  Bishop  Upfold  in  1872,  succeeded  him  as 
bishop.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the 
Western  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  1854,  and 
that  of  D.C.L.  from  Cambridge  university,  Eng- 
land, in  1867.  He  published  a  number  of  sermons 
and  addresses.  Bishop  Talbot  died  at  Indianapolis 
Jan.  15,  1883. 

KNICKERBACKER,  David  Buel,  third  Prot 
estant  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Indiana, 
and   130th  in    succession    in    the    American    epis- 
copate,   was    born    at    Schaghticoke,    Rensselaer 
county,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  24,  1833.     His  father,  Herman 
Knickerbocker,  was  a  lawyer  who  inherited  a  large 
property  from  his  father,  Johannes  Knickerbocker, 
and  on  account  of  the  liberal  hospitality  he  dispensed 
at  his  colonial  home,  he  be- 
came known  as,  the  "Prince 
of  Schaghticoke."    He  was  for 
many  years  judge  of  Rensselaer 
county,  and  a  member  of  con- 
gress during  President  Madi- 
son's administration.      David 
Buel,  who  adopted  the  change 
in  spelling  the  family  name  by 
substituting  "a"  for  "o"  in 
the  third  syllable,   was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  college,  Hart- 
ford, and  the  General  theolog- 
ical seminary.  New  York  city. 
Soon  after  his  graduation  from 
the  latter  institution  In  1856  he 

went  as  a  missionary  to  Min-     ---   .        .      - 

neapolis,  Minn.,  then  a  village  ojry^  /t^x.uAiou'OjuAyi 
of  three  hundred  inhabitants,  * 

and  remained  there  twenty- 
seven  years,  during  which  he  did  much  to  direct 
its  growth.  He  built  three  churches  in  Minneapo 
lis  and  five  in  its  outlying  districts,  and  helped 
to  found  the  St.  Barnabas  hospital,  the  Shelter- 
ing arms  orphanage,  and  the  Minneapolis  athe- 
naeum. In  1877  he  was  elected  missionary  bishop 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  but  declined.  He  ac- 
cepted his  present  position  as  bishop  of  Indiana  in 
1833 ;  has  founded  a  boarding-school  for  boys  at  Tur- 
ner, and  another  for  girls  at  Indianapolis,  and  has  se- 
cured $25,000  toward  an  endowment  for  the  Episco- 
pate of  Indiana.  He  also  founded  the  "Church 
Worker, "  a  monthly  publication  of  which  he  is  editor. 
The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Trinity  college  in  1871. 

SMITH,  Benjamin  Bos-wortli,  first  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Kentucky,  and  27th  in  suc- 
cession in  the  American  episcopate,  was  born  at 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  June  13,  1794.  He  was  graduated  from 
Brown  university  in  1816,  and  entered  the  Protestant 
Epioopal  church,  being  ordained  deacon  Apr.  23, 
1817,  and  priest  June  24,  1818,  by  Bishop  Griswold. 
He  was  rector  of  churches  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Ac- 
comack county,  Va.,  and  in  Charlestowu  and  Shep- 
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herdstown  m  the  same  state;  in  1823  became  rector 
ot  bt.  Stephen's  church,  Middlebuiy,  Vt. ;  in  1838 
?'^  li'o.  ^^^'^^  church  mission,  Philadelphia,  and 
in  18dl  rector  of  Christ  church,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Soon  after  he  was  chosen  bish- 
op, but  declined,  but  in  1833 
was  again  elected,  unanimous- 
ly, and  was  consecrated  in  St. 
Paul's  chapel,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31st. 
It  is  said  that  at  that  date  not 
a  parish  in  Kentucky  had  a 
set  of  communion  vessels,  and 
but  one  either  bell  or  organ. 
During  his  episcopate  the 
church  prospered  greatly,  and 
the  Episcopal  theological  sem- 
inary and  Shelby  college  were 
organized.  In  1868  he  pre- 
sided at  the  general  conven- 
tion, and  held  that  oiBce  con- 
tinuously after  1868,  being 
the  eighth  in  succession.  From 
1873,  onward,  he  resided  out 
of  the  limits  of  his  diocese. 
He  received  the  degree  of 
S.T.D.  from  Hobart  college  in  1833,  and  that  of 
LL.D.  from  Griswold  college,  Iowa,  in  1870,  and 
from  Brown  university  in  1873.  While  in  Middle- 
bury  and  in  Philadelphia  he  engaged  in  editorial 
work  on  church  periodicals.  He  published:  "Five 
Charges  to  the  Clergy;"  "Saturday  Evening;  or. 
Thoughts  on  the  Progress  of  the  Plan  of  Salva- 
tion" (1876),  and  "Apostolic  Succession"  (1877), 
a  most  able  and  scholarly  brief  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  church.  He  died  in  New  York  city 
May  81,  1884. 

DUDLEY,  Thomas  Underwood,  second^  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Kentucky, 
and  110th  in  succession  in  the  American  episcopate, 
was  born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  26, 1837,  the  son  of 
Thomas  Underwood  Dudley, 
a  prominent  merchant  of  that 
city.  He  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  private  schools  and  at 
Hanover  academy,  later  enter- 
ing the  University  of  Virginia, 
where  he  was  graduated  in 
1858  with  distinction.  In  1861, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  young  Dudley  became  a 
volunteer  in  the  Confederate 
,  army,  subsequently  being  de- 
tailed to  the  commissary  de- 
partment in  Richmond.  He 
was  afterward  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  major,  and  given  a 
permanent  appointment.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  decid- 
ed to  study  for  the  ministry 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  and  went  to  the  Vir- 
ginia theological  seminaiy  at  Alexandria,  subsequent- 
ly spending  a  year  at  Harrisburg,  Va.  He  received 
ordination  at  Baltimore,  where  he  was  afterward,  on 
Jan.  37,  1875,  consecrated  assistant  bishop  of  Ken- 
tucky, being  the  110th  in  succession  from  Bishop 
Sarnuel  Seabury,  the  first  of  the  bishops  in  the 
American  episcopate.  In  1884,  upon  the  death  of 
the  venerable  Bishop  Smith,  he  became  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Kentucky.  The  diocese  has  prospered 
under  his  administration ;  the  number  of  communi- 
cants has  more  than  doubled  in  the  various  churches; 
philanthropic  works  have  been  promoted,  and  vari- 
ous extensive  benevolent  enterprises  inaugurated 
through  his  influence,  among  them  Norton  infirm- 
ary, the  Morton  church  home  and  infirmary,  the 
House  of  innocents,  and  Trinity  hall,  the  diocesan 
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school  for  boys.  Bishop  Dudley  has  labored  inde- 
fatigably  in  all  parts  of  his  diocese,  and  in  all  church 
conventions  taken  a  conspicuous  part,  ranking  among 
the  highest  as  a  presiding  oflacer.  His  pronounced 
executive  ability  and  missionary  spirit  made  him  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  the 
United  States  for  the  difiacult  post  of  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  evangelistic  work  among  the  col- 
ored people.  For  a  number  of  years  he  pushed  the 
cause  with  untiring  zeal,  and  with  such  signal  suc- 
cess that  the  race  problem  seems,  through  these  and 
similar  efforts,  to  be  approaching  solution  through 
the  gospel.  Bishop  Dudley  is  a  man  of  magnetic 
presence,  which  makes,  him  a  general  favorite  cal- 
culated to  do  a  large.amount  of  good.  He  has  great 
power  as  a  pulpit  orator,  his  style  being  intense,  with 
a  rapid  delivery.  InlDecember,  1891,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  special  evangelistic  work  in  New  York  city, 
and  his  services  as  a  speaker  are  constantly  in  de- 
mand for  mission  and  special  occasions. 

SPALDING,  John  Franklin,  first  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Colorado,  and  104th  in  succes- 
sion in  the  American  episcopate,  was  born  at  Bel- 
grade, Kennebec  county.  Me., 
Aug.  35, 1838,  son  of  John  and 
Lydia  (Coombs)  Spalding,  and 
descendant  of  Edward  Spald- 
ing, who  settled  in  Braintree, 
Mass.,  in  1630.  John  Franklin 
Spalding  worked  on  his  father's 
farm  until  1844,  when  his  father 
died,  the  farm  was  sold,  and  the 
family  was  scattered.  Thrown 
on  his  own  resources,  he  taught 
school  during  the  winter,  and 
worked  by  the  month  during 
the  haying  season,  thus  earning 
money  to  pay  for  schooling  at 
Camden,  Kent's  Hill,  and  North 
Yarmouth  classical  academy. 
He  was  graduated  from  Bow- 
doin  college  in  1853,  taught 
school  for  a  time,  and  then  en- 
tered the  General  theological 
seminary  in  New  York  city,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1857.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  St.  Stephen's 
church,  Portland,  July  8,  1857,  by  Bishop  Burgess, 
and  priest  by  the  same  in  Christ  church,  Gardiner, 
Me.,  July  14, 1859;  was  missionary  of  St.  James,  Old- 
town,  Me.,  Aug.  1, 1859-Nov.  1, 1860;  assistant  rector 
of  Grace  church.  Providence,  R.I.,  November  1860- 
November,  1861,  and  supplied  St.  John's  church. 
Providence,  two  months  or  more.  From  Apr.  1, 
1862,  to  March,  1874,  he  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
church,  Erie,  Pa.  In  1865  he  began  a  system  of 
cottage  lectures,  following  with  mothers'  meetings 
and  sewing  schools,  with  lay  help.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  General  board  of  Missions  1865-74, 
member  of  the  General  convention  1868-71,  and 
dean  of  the  Erie  convocation  1866-74,  during 
which  time  sixteen  churches  were  built  in  the  Erie 
deaneiy.  On  Oct.  34,  1873,  he  was  elected  in  New 
York,  by  the  house  of  bishops,  bishop  of  Colorado, 
New  Mexico  and  Wyoming.  New  Mexico  was  set 
off  in  1874,  and  Wyoming  in  1886.  Colorado  was 
organized  as  a  diocese  in  1887,  and  admitted  into 
union  with  the  General  convention  in  October,  1889. 
Bishop  Spalding  founded  St.  Luke's  hospital,  Den- 
ver, in  1881;  rebuilt  Matthews  hall,  the  divinity 
school,  in  1883;  rebuilt  Wolfe  hall,  the  seminary  for 
girls,  in  1888,  and  Jarvis  hall,  or  St.  John's  military 
academy,  in  1888.  These  schools  cost  over  $300, 000, 
and  constitute  the  college  of  St.  John  the  Evange- 
list, of  which  the  bishop  is  president.  Bishop  Spald- 
ing has  also  built  about  thirty  churches,  and  many 
parsonages,  and  has  secured  an  ample  endowment 
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wife,  Julia  Amory. 


for  the  episcopate.  His  published  writings  include 
"Modern  Infidelity"  (Erie,  1802);  "Hymns  from 
the  Hymnal  with  Tunes  Indicated"  (Erie,  1873); 
"The  Cathedral  System"  (Denver,  1880);  "The 
Higher  Education  of  Women"  (Denver,  1886); 
"The  Church  and  its  Apostolic  Ministry  "  (Milwau 
kee,  1887).  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Trinity  college  in  1874. 

HABE,  William  Hobart,  first  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  the  diocese  of  South  Dakota,  and 
100th  in  succession  in  the  American  episcopate,  was 
born  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  May 
17,  1838.  His  father  was  the 
Rev.  George  Emlen  Hare, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  professor 
in  the  Philadelphia  divinity 
school,  and  one  of  the  Amer- 
ican committee  on  the  revision 
of  the  authorized  version  of 
the  Bible.  His  grandfather, 
on  his  mother's  side,  was  the 
celebrated  Bishop  Hobart  of 
New  York  ;  his  great  -  grand- 
father, the  Eev.  Thomas  Brad- 
bury Chandler,  D.D.,  famous 
as  one  of  the  stanchest  church 
men  of  colonial  days.  His  wife, 
who  died  but  a  few  years  af- 
ter their  man-iage,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mark 
A.  De  W.  Howe,  bishop  of  ceu 
tral  Pennsylvania,  by  his  first 
Bishop  Hare  spent  three  years 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  took  orders  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  as  soon  as  his  age 
permitted,  being  ordained  as  deacon  June  19,  1859, 
and  priest  May  35,  1862.  After  holding  parochial 
cures  at  St.  Luke's,  Philadelphia,  and  Chestnut  Hill, 
and  at  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Philadelphia 
(1864-70),  he  was  appointed  secretary  and  general 
agent  of  the  foreign  missionary  woi'k  of  the  Episco- 
pal church.  After  he  had  been  engaged  in  this  work 
for  a  year,  the  house  of  bishops  in  the  general  con- 
vention of  1871  i^ominated  him  to  the  house  of  dep 
uties  for  tlie  missionary  bishopric  of  Cape  Palmas 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  but  withdrew  their  nom- 
ination on  the  earnest  representations  of  the  house 
of  deputies  that  his  services  were  invaluable  to  the 
church  in  the  office  which  he  held.  A  year  later, 
however  (1872),  on  All-saints'  day,  the  bishops 
el«ct(3d  him  missionary  bishop  of  Niobrara,  that  be- 
ing, for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  name  of  a  mission- 
ary di.strict  of  the  church  in  Dakota,  chiefly  occupied 
by  wild  Indian  tribes.  He  was«consecrated  in  St. 
Luke's  church,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  9,  1873,  being  next 
in  order  in  the  line  of  bishops  to  his  father-in-law, 
Bishop  Howe,  and  in  the  same  year  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.,  or  its  equivalent,  S.T.D.,  from  Gam- 
bler, Trinity  and  Columbia  colleges.  His  work  pre- 
sented peculiar  difficulties,  but  he  entered  on  it  with 
full  conviction,  and  in  a  spirit  of  self-.sacriflce,  hav- 
ing under  him  three  natives,  five  white  clergy,  and 
five  ministering  women.  He  mapped  out  the  field, 
eliminated  from  his  plan  of  work  all  unnecessary 
elements,  established  boarding-schools,  increased  the 
number  of  missions  and  laborers,  and  soon  became 
well  known  throughout  the  country  as  an  authority 
on  the  Indian  question,  and  an  advocate  of  Indian 
rights.  His  differences  with  S.  D.  Hinmau,  his 
predscessor  in  the  mission  field,  led  to  the  deposition 
of  the  latter,  and  a  suit  for  libel  against  the  bishop. 
Despite  these  hindrances  the  work  has  grown  under 
his  hands.  He  has  now  a  cathedral  and  a  diocesan 
school  at  Sioux  Palls,  two  deaneries,  and  over  thirty 
clergy.  In  1883  the  name  of  his  jurisdiction  was 
changed  to  South  Dakota,  and  its  boundaries  changed 


so  as  to  include  all  of  the  territory  south  of  the  forty- 
sixth  parallel,  with  the  Santee  Indian  reservation  in 
Nebraska.  In  January,  1888,  at  a  service  in  Cal 
vary  cathedral,  Sioux  Falls,  commemorative  of 
Bishop  Hare's  elevation  to  the  episcopate,  he  was 
presented  with  an  elegant  set  of  robes. 

WINGFIELD,  John  Henry  Ducachet,  first 

Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  northern  California, 
and  107th  in  succession  in  the  American  episcopate, 
was  born  in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Sept.  24, 1833,  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Wingfield,  who  was  for  fifty 
years  rector  of  Trinity  P.  E. 
church,  Portsmouth,  Va.  Bish 
op  Wingfield  is  of  English  an- 
cestors— a  descendant  of  ' '  that 
fine  old  knightly  family,  fa- 
mous for  its  knighthood  and 
ancient  nobilityj  variously  de-; 
scending  from  the  kings  of 
England  before  the  Norman 
conquest."  He  entered  St. 
Timothy's  college,  Maryland, 
when  he  was  thirteen  years 
old,  and  was  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  1850  with  the 
first  honors  of  his  class.  Mr. 
Wingfield  remained  there  for 
two  yeai'S  as  tutor,  and  in  1852 
entered  the  senior  class  of  Wil 
Ham  and  Mary  college,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  inl853, 
bearing  off  the  golden  prize  for 
the  best  essay.  He  returned  to  St.  Timothy's  where 
for  another  year  he  filled  the  position  of  tutor;  in 
1854  he  removed  to  New  York  city  and  then  accept- 
ed a  position  as  professor  in  the  Churchill  military 
academy  at  Sing  Sing.  Deciding  to  devote  himself 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  church,  he  entered 
the  Junior  class  of  the  Theological  seminary  near 
Alexandria,  Va.  After  a  year  there  he  became 
principal  of  the  Ashley  institute  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
On  Jan.  17,  1858,  Mr.  Wingfield  was  ordained  a 
deacon  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Freemans  at  Little  Rock, 
and  on  July  1,  1859,  was  elevated  to  the  priesthood 
by  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Johns,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virginia 
theological  seminary.  He  had  been  serving  as 
assistant  to  his  father,  but  in  1864  removed  to  Mary- 
land and  assumed  the  rectorship  of  Christ  church  in 
Harford  county  of  that  state.  He  was  subsequent- 
ly appointed  assistant  pastor  of  Trinity  church, 
Portsmouth,  Va.  In  1868  he  became  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  church,  Petersburg.  He  was  nominated  for 
the  bishopric  of  Missoun,  but  declined,  and  also  re- 
fused a  call  to  the  Church  of  the  Savior,  New  York 
city.  In  1869  his  alma  mater  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  he  delivered  the  309th  com- 
mencement oration  before  the  alumni  of  William 
and  Mary  college,  and  was  also  elected  a  member  of 
the  board  of  visitors  for  that  institution.  In  1871  he 
established  St.  Paul's  seminary  for  young  ladies 
at  Petersburg,  Va.,  of  which  he  became  rector,  and 
at  the  same  time  filled  a  professorship.  He  also 
started  a  large  school  for  the  poor  of  that  city,  and 
notwithstanding  his  many  otlier  duties,  gave  it  his 
personal  supervision.  In  1873  he  preacher'"  the 
seventy-ninth  annual  sermon  before  the  diocesan 
council  assembled  in  Winchester,  Va.,  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  convocation  and  of  south- 
ern Virginia,  and  nominated  bishop  of  North  Caro- 
lina. In  1874  he  removed  to  California  to  take 
charge  of  Trinity  church,  San  Francisco,  and  during 
the  session  of  the  General  convention  of  the  church 
held  in  New  York  that  year,  he  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed bishop  of  the  Missionary  jurisdiction  of  northern 
California.  On  Dec.  2,  1874.  he  was  consecrated  a 
bishop  in  St.  Paul's  church,  Petersburg,  by  the  Rt. 
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S^'^'u  J^-  '^°^^^'  assisted  by  Bishops  Atkinson  of 
JNorth  Carolina,  Lay  of  Easton,  Pinkney  of  Mary 
land,  and  Lyman  (assistant)  of  North  Carolina.  After 
his  consecration  he  remained  in  charge  of  his  old 
parish  at  Petersburg  until  Apr.  1,  1875,  when  he  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  his  episcopate.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  California  he  was  appointed  president  of 
the  missionary  College  of  St.  Augustine, '  located 
at  Benicia,  Cal.,  which  was  incorporated  in  1868 
with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  accorded  to  col- 
leges of  the  state.  The  school  is  under  military  dis- 
cipline and  thoroughly  equipped  with  everything 
that  pertains  to  a  first-class  academy.  In  1876 
Bishop  Wingfleld  was  appointed  rector  of  St.  Mary's 
college  of  the  Pacific  at  Benicia,  a  college  for 
young  ladies,  and  also  filled  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Paul's  church  in  the  same  place.  Bishop  Wingfield 
has  declined  many  appointments  to  larger  bishoprics 
in  other  places,  and  has  maintained  his  residence  in 
California  where,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  own 
jurisdiction,  he  is  a  valuable  assistant  to  the  vener- 
able bishop  of  the  diocese  of  California.  Besides 
the  degree  of  D.D.  conferred  upon  him  by  his  alma 
mater,  he  was  awarded  that  of  LL.  D.  by  William 
and  Mary  college,  and  that  of  D.C.L.  from  St. 
Augustine's  college,  California,  and  in  1888  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  geographical  society 
of  London,  Eng.  He  has  also  served  on  the  Board 
of  missions  of  the  P.  E.  church,  and  has  deliv- 
ered the  annual  address  before  the  board  assem- 
bled in  the  city  of  New  York.  Bishop  Wingfleld  is 
a  man  of  marked  executive  ability,  with  unusual 
powers  of  imparting  knowledge.  He  has  led  a 
laborious  life,  and  his  services  have  met  with  the 
recognition  they  so  well  deserve,  as  he  has  received 
calls  from  forty  parishes  and  has  had  four  bishoprics 
placed  at  his  disposal. 

PADDOCK,  John  Adams,  first  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  the  missionary  diocese  of  Wash- 
ington, and  137th  in  succession 
in  the  American  episcopate,  was 
born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Jan.  19, 
1825.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Seth  B.  Paddock,  for  many  years 
rector  of  Christ  church,  Nor- 
wich, and  brother  of  Bishop  Pad- 
dock, of  the  diocese  of  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  graduated  from 
Trinity  college,  Hartford,  in  1845, 
and  from  the  New  York  general 
.  theological  seminary  (P.  E.),  in 
'  1849.  He  became  rector  of  the 
Episcopal  church  in  Stratford, 
where  he  served  from  the  date 
of  his  ordination  until  1855,- a 
period  of  six  years.  He  then 
'became  rector  of  St.  Peter's, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained for  twenty-five  years,  his 
services  as  rector  terminating  with  his  elevation  to  the 
episcopate.  He  was  a  member  of  the  standing  com 
mittee  of  the  diocese  of  Long  Island  from  the  time  of 
its  organization,  and  a  member  of  several  important 
committees  of  boards  connected  with  church  work. 
The  degree  of  S.  T.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Trin 
ity  college  in  1860.  In  1880  he  was  elected  missionary 
bishop  of  the  then  Washington  territory,  and  re- 
ceived his  consecration  to  his  new  office .  I)ec.  15th 
ol  that  year.  His  labors  as  a  bishop  met  with 
marked  success.  Among  other  things  accomplished 
during  his  bishopric  were  the  erection  of  a  church  hos- 
pital costing  $60,000,  and  an  endowment  of  $100,000 
secured  for  it.  He  also  established  church  schools 
in  various .  parts  of  the  diocese.  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are  :  "History  of  Christ  Church,  Strat 
ford.  Conn."  (1854),  and  various  sermons,  ad- 
dresses etc. 


LEE,  Henry  Washington,  first  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Iowa,  and  61st  in  succession 
in  the  American  episcopate,  was  born  at  Ham- 
den,  Conn.,  July  29,  1815.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Episcopal  academy  at  Cheshire,  Conn.,  and  at 
Trinity  college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1835, 
and  removed  to  Taunton,  Mass.,  where  he  opened 
a  private  school.  During  his  residence  at  Taunton 
he  studied  theology,  and  on  May  27,  1838,  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  Grace  church.  New  Bedford,  by 
Bishop  Griswold.  On  Oct.  9, 1839,  he  was  ordained 
priest  in  St.  Ann's  church,  Lowell,  by  the  same 
bishop.  In  1839  he  removed  to  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  became  rector  of  Christ  church  Apr.  2,  1840. 
Prom  1843  to  1854  he  was  rector  of  St.  Luke's, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  on  Oct.  18,  1854,  was  con- 
secrated bishop  in  that  church.  Hobart  college 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D..T).  in  1850, 
and  the  University  of  Rochester  a  similar  honor  in 
1852.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  England,  in  1867.  He 
fell  on  the  stairs  of  his  residence  at  Davenport,  la., 
and  died  from  the  effects  on  Sept.  26, 1874. 

PERBY,  William  Stevens,  second  Protestant 
Episcopal_  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Iowa,  and  116th 
in  succession  in  the  American  episcopate,  was  born 
at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Jan.  23, 1832.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1854,  studied  theology  at  the 
Alexandria  theological  seminary,  and  in  1857  was 
made  assistant  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Boston,  Mass. 
He  was  rector  successively  of  St.  Luke's,  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  1858-61;  St.  Stephen's,  Portland,  Me.,  1861- 
64;  St.  Michael's,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  1864-69,  and 
Trinity,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  1869-76.  He  was  professor 
of  history  at  Hobart  college,  Geneva,  1871-74,  and 
professor  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy  and 
Christian  evidences,  and  president  of  the  same  insti- 
tution for  a  short  period  in  1876.  The  same  year  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Iowa.     "  ~      -  - 

rival  at  Davenport,  his  see 
city,  he  was  elected  professor 
of  systematic  divinity  and 
president  of  Griswold  col- 
lege, which  positions  he  still 
holds.  During  his  episcopate 
he  has  consecrated  forty 
churches,  and  has  seen  the 
number  of  clergy,  churches 
and  communicants  double. 
In  1887  he  was  elected  lord 
bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  by  the 
synod  of  the  church  in  that 
province,  but  he  declined  to 
leave  Iowa.  He  is  a  very 
voluminous  writer,  having 
been  historiographer  of  the 
American  church  since  1868. 
He  assisted  in  the  editor 
ship  of  the  "Church  Month- 
ly" in  Boston  in  1864,  and  has  been  editor  of  the 
"Iowa  Churchman"  since  1877.  A  list  of  his 
published  works,  mainly  religio-historical,  is  given 
in  Dr.  Batterson's  "American  Episcopate"  (1885), 
and  comprises  more  than  100  titles,  including:  "  Docu- 
mentary History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America"  (1863-64);  "His- 
torical Collections  of  the  American  Colonial  Church  " 
(1871-78);  "The  History  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  from  1587  to  1883  "(1885);  and  the  "Life  of 
William  White,  D.D.,  First  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania  " 
(1890).  Bishop  Perry  is  chaplain-general  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati,  and  president  of  the  Iowa 
state  society  of  the  "  Sous  of  the  Revolution."  The 
degree  of  S.T.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Trinity 
college  in  1869;  that  of  LL.D.  by  William  and  Mary 
college  in  1876,  and  that  of  D.D.  by  Oxford  university. 
England,  in  1888. 


Soon  after  his  ar- 
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WHITE,  William,  first  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  and  2d  in  sue 
cession  in  the  American  episcoDate,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  Apr.  4,  1748,  son  of  Col.  Thomas 
White,  who  came  from  London  to  Maryland  in  1730, 
and  settled  at  Philadelphia  about  1746.  He  was  a 
model  of  sober  piety  from  his  earliest  years,  refused 
to  learn  to  dance,  and  "never  would  play  anything 
but  church."  Graduating  from  the  city  college  in 
1765,  he  read  divinity  under  Drs.  Peters  and  Duche, 
went  to  England  for  orders,  received  those  of  a 
deacon,  Dec.  23,  1770,  and  of  a  priest  in  June,  1772. 
Returning,  he  became  assistant  minister  of  the  united 
churches  of  Christ  and  St.  Peter,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Mayor  Harrison,  in  February,  1773. 
He  promptly  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  in  1776,  but  declined  to  mix  politics 
with  his  preaching.  When  the  British  army  drew 
near  the  citj'  in  September,  1777,  he  retired  to  Mary- 
land, and  hearing  while  on  the  road  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  one  of  the  two  chaplains  of  congress,  at  once 
tuined  his  horses  toward  York.  This  chaplaincy  he 
retained,  and  discharged  its  duties  while  congress 
sat  in  Philadelphia.  After  the  evacuation  of  that 
city,  he  was  the  only  Episcopal  minister  in  the  state. 
He  became  rector  of  Christ  and  St.  Peter's  churches 
at  Easter,  1779.  At  the  end  of  the  war  his  church 
throughout  the  land  was  in  a 
low  estate,  from  which  he  did 
more  to  raise  it  than  any  other. 
In  a  pamphlet  printed  in  Au- 
gust, 1782,  "The  Case  of  the 
Episcopal  Churches  Consid- 
ered," he  advised  the  admis- 
sion of  laymen  to  councils,  the 
equality  of  parishes,  and  the 
election  of  a  "superior  order 
of  clergy"  to  take  temporarily 
the  duties  of  bishops  so  far  as 
might  be.  He  exchanged  let- 
ters with  such  clergy  as  were 
left,  and  with  prominent  lay- 
men, and  was  active  at  the 
meetings  held  in  1783-84,  at 
Philadelphia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  and  New  York. 
At  the  convention  of  Septem  - 
ber,  1785,  he  presided,  and 
drew  up  an  address  to  the  English  bishops.  Within 
a  year  they  were  authorized  by  act  of  parliament  to 
consecrate  Americans,  and  he  was  a  bishop-elect. 
With  Dr.  Samuel  Provoost  he  sailed  Nov.  2, 1786,  was 
consecrated  in  London,  Feb.  4,  1787,  and  landed  at 
New  York,  Apr.  7th.  At  the  general  convention  of 
1789,  when  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  was 
organized,  he  and  Bishop  Seabury  of  Connecticut, 
who  had  obtained  Scottish  consecration  in  1784,  were 
the  leading  spirits;  but  here,  as  always.  Bishop 
White  stood  for  the  federal  idea,  and  for  concilia- 
tion. Moderate,  tolerant,  blameless,  his  calm  piety, 
patient  wisdom,  and  fatherly  gentleness  gave  him 
unequaled  influence.  For  nearly  sixty  years  he 
iTiled  his  growing  diocese,  and  for  forty  was  senior 
and  presiding  bishop.  For  much  of  this  time  his 
stations  and  visitations  were  few;  from  1827  he  had 
an  assistant.  He  retained  the  rectorship  of  his 
parishes,  to  which  that  of  St.  James's  was  added  in 
1809.  In  the  yellow  fever  season  of  1793,  and  that 
of  cholera  in  1832,  he  ministered  at  his  post  as  usual. 
He  was  long  the  leading  citizen  of  Philadelphia, 
active  in  its  good  works,  revered  as  the  friend  and  peer 
of  Washington,  and  as  the  spiritual  father  of  thou- 
sands. Wordsworth  called  him,  "  Saintly  White, 
patriarch  of  a  widespreading  family."  His  writings 
are:  "  Lectures  on  the  Catechism"  (1818);  "Com- 
parative Views  of  the  Controversy  between  Calvinists 
and  Arminians"  (1817);     "Memoirs  of  the  Protes- 


tant Episcopal  Church  "  (1820,  enlarged  in  1836),  and 
a  "Commentary  on  Clerical  Duties "  (1833).  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  College  of 
Philadelphia  (now  the  University  of  Pennsylvania), 
in  1783.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  17,  1836. 
See  his  "  Memoir  "  by  Dr.  Bird  Wilson  (1839).  A 
volume  of  selections  from  his  charges,  sermons,  etc., 
was  published  in  1868. 

ONDERDONK,  Henry  XTstick,  second  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  21st  in  succession  in  the  American  episco- 
pate, was  born  in  New  York  city  March  16, 1789.  He 
was  graduated  from  Columbia  in  the  class  of  1805,  un- 
derwent a  course  of  medical  study  in  London  and 
Edinburgh,  and  was  given  by  the  university  of  the  lat- 
ter city  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Subsequently  he  engaged 
in  practice  in  New  York,  and  was  also  for  some  time 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  "  Medical  Jour- 
nal." Having  decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  pre- 
pared for  orders  under  the  direction  of  Bishop 
Hobart,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1815,  and  priest 
in  1816.  He  engaged  for  several  years  in  missionary 
wo];k  in  Central  New  York,  and  in  1820  was  called 
to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Ann's  church,  Brooklyn. 
He  speedily  attracted  attention  as  an  eloquent  speak- 
er and  earnest  church  worker,  and  in  1827  was  elect- 
ed assistant  to  Bishop  White,  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  consecrated  in  October,  1827,  and  in  1836  suc- 
ceeded to  the  bishopric.  In  1844,  owing  to  his  in- 
temperate habits,  Bishop  Onderdonk  was  impelled 
to  lay  his  resignation  before  the  house  of  bishops, 
by  whom  it  was  accepted,  and  he  was  also  suspended 
from  "all  public  exercise  of  the  oiflces  and  functions 
of  the  sacred  ministry,  and  in  particular  from  all  ex- 
ercise whatever  of  the  office  and  work  of  a  bishop  In 
the  church  of  God."  The  edict  of  suspension  was  re- 
voked in  1856,  but  he  did  not  again  engage  actively 
in  ministerial  work.  Bishop  Onderdonk  received  the 
degree  of  S.T.D.  from  Columbia,  in  1827.  He  was  a 
constant  contributor  to  religious  and  medical  jour- 
nals, was  the  author  of  a  number  of  hymns  and  metre 
psalms,  and  excelled  as  a  controversial  writer.  He 
published:  "Appeal  to  the  Religious  Public  of 
Canandaigua "  (1818);  "Episcopacy  Examined  and 
Re-examined"  (1835);  "Essay  on  Regeneration" 
(1835);  "Family  Devotions  from  the  Liturgy  "  (1835), 
and  "Sermons  and  Charges"  (1851).  His  nephew, 
Henry  (1804^1886),  was  graduated  from  Columbia  in 
1827,  and  from  1832  until  1865  was  principal  of 
Union  Hall  academy,  L.  I.  He  was  eminent  as  a 
lecturer  and  local  historian,  and  published  several 
volumes  dealing  with  the  history  of  Long  Island,  the 
most  imjtortant  of  which  were  "Long  Island  and 
New  York  in  Olden  Times"  (1851);  "Revolu- 
tionary Incidents  of  Suffolk  and  Kings  Counties" 
(1849);  "The  Annals  of  Hempstead "  (1878),  and 
"Antiquities  of  the  Parish  Church,  Hempstead" 
(1880).  He  was  an  active  or  corresponding  member 
of  a  number  of  learned  societies.  Bishop  Onderdonk 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  6,  1858. 

POTTER,  Alonzo,  third  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  and  48th 
in  succession  in  the  American  episcopate,  was 
born  at  Beekman  (now  La  Grange),  N.  Y.,  July 
10,  1800.  His  father  was  Joseph  Potter,  farmer,  a 
"  Friend  "  from  Cranston,  R.  I.  He  was  educated 
in  the  district  school,  in  an  academy  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  and  at  Union  college,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
whence  he  was  graduated  in  1818,  with  the  highest 
honors.  Of  the  origin  of  his  intellectual  develop- 
ment, he  said  himself:  "When  I  read  the  story  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  the  impetus  had  been  given,  and 
from  that  time  forth  I  took  pleasure  in  books."  He 
was  baptized  at  St.  Peter's  church  at  Philadelpliia, 
Pa.,  soon  after  graduation  from  college,  and  then 
was  confirmed  at  Christ  church.  Having  decided 
to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
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church,  he  began  theological  study  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Turner;  but  he 
was  forthwith  called  to  a  tutorship  at  Union  college, 
and  within  a  year  to  its  chair  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.     Pursuing  liis  theological  study 
during  these  years,  he  was  admitted  to  deacon's 
orders  by  Bishop  Hobart,  and  when  he  was  twenty- 
four  years  old  to  the  priesthood,  by  Bishop  Brow- 
nell.     It  was  in  this  same  year,  that  he  married  the 
only  daughter  of  President  Eliphalet  Nott,  of  Union 
college.     In  1826  he  succeeded  Rev.  S.  F.  Jervis  in 
the  rectorate  of  St.   Paul's  church,  Boston,  Mass., 
where  he  continued  for  five  years,  resigning  in  1831 
to  return  to  Schenectady,  and  to  fill  at  Union  col- 
lege the  chair  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy 
and  political  economj^.     He  declined  the  professor- 
ship of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  General  Theolog- 
ical seminary,  at  New  York  city,  in  1835.     In  1888 
he  was  formally  elected  vice-president  of  Union  col- 
lege and  held  the  ofiice  for  seven  years,  and  he  was 
chosen  the  same  year,  by  unanimous    vote  of  the 
clergy,  assistant  bishop  of  the  Eastern  diocese,  com- 
prising the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island,  but  declined  the  position. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Kenyon  college, 
Ohio,  in  1834,  and  from  Harvard  university  in  1843. 
Union  college  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1846. 
He  was  chosen  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  May 
23, 1845.     He  was  consecrated 
on   Sept.   23d,  and    held    the 
olHce  until  his  death  on  the 
steamship    Colorado,   in    the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
having  made  the  voyage  for 
the  sake  of  his  health,  July  4, 
1865.    Of  his  twenty  years'  ser- 
vice at  this  post,  it  is  to  be  said 
that  very  rarely  is  it  true  that 
such    results   as    he    brought 
about  are  accomplished  in  so 
short  a  period.  The  building  of 
an  Episcopal  hospital,  an  Epis- 
copal academy,  the  organiza- 
tion and  equipment  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia divinity  school,  with 
the  erection  of  thirty-five  new 
churches  in  Philadelphia  alone, 
besides  the  enlargement  of  the  diocese  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  divide  it,  the  establishment  of  fraterni- 
ties for  young  men  in  the  "  City  of  Brotherly  Love," 
and  the  delivery  of  lectures  to  them,  together  with 
four  annual  courses  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  insti- 
tute at  Boston,  Mass.,  upon  "  Natural  Theology  and 
Christian  Evidences  " — these  and  kindred  labors  at- 
tested the  unusual  administrative  ability  of  the  man, 
and  his  uncommon  powers  of  body  and  of  mind. 
Bishop  Potter,  however,  succumbed  under  the  bur- 
dens which  he  took  upon  himself,  and  as  before  said 
proved  too  weak  to  carry  them,  although  in  the  later 
years  of  his  bishopric,  his  cares  were  lightened  by 
an  assistant.     Dr.  Potter  published  largely,  mainly 
upon  religious  subjects,  besides  editing  several  mis- 
cellaneous volumes. 

STEVEN'S,  William  Bacon,  fourth  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  71st  in  succession  in  the  American  episco- 
pate, was  born  in  Bath,  Me.,  July  13, 1815.  He  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  Phillips  An- 
dover  academy,  and  then,  his  health  having  become 
seriously  impaired,  traveled  for  two  years  in  Europe. 
Subsequently  he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Dartmouth,  in  1837, 
and  until  1841  practiced  his  profession  in  Savannah, 
Ga.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  state  historian  of 
Georgia,  and  in  1842  determined  to  enter  the  ministry 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.    He  was  or- 
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dained  deaeon  in  1843  and  priest  in  1844  and  for  sev- 
eral years  served  as  rector  of  Emmanuel  church,  at 
Athens,  Ga.  In  1844  he  was  called  to  the  professor- 
ship of  belles-lettres,  oratory  and  moral  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  in  1847  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  general  convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church.  In  1848  he 
was  made  rector  of  St.  An- 
drew's church,  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1862  was  elected  and 
consecrated  assistant  bishop  of 
Pennsylvania,  succeeding  Dr. 
AlonzoPotter  as  bishop  in  1865. 
During  Bishop  Stevens's  in- 
cumbency the  diocese  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  twice  divided, 
first  in  1865  and  again  in  1871, 
and  in  1886,  owing  to  his  ad- 
vanced age  and  feeble  health, 
he  asked  for  and  was  given 
an  assistant.  He  had  charge 
from  1868  until  1874  of  the 
American  Episcopal  churches 
on  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  during  that  period  re- 
sided much  abroad.  In  1878 
he  attended  the  Pan- Anglican  council  and  preached 
the  closing  sermon  in  St.  Paul's  church,  London. 
He  published,  besides  numerous  tracts,  charges,  and 
essays:  "Discourses  Before  the  Historical  Society 
of  Georgia"  (1841);  "History  of  Silk  Culture  in 
Georgia"  (1841);  "Historical  Collections  of  Geor- 
gia" (1841^2);  "History  of  Georgia"  (1847);  "  Par- 
ables of  the  New  Testament  Unfolded"  (1855); 
"The  Bow  in  the  Cloud "  (1855);  " Home  Service " 
(1856);  "The  Lord's  Day"  (1857);  "  History  of  St. 
A.ndrew's  Church,  Philadelphia"  (1858);  "Sabbaths 
of  Our  Lord"  (1872),  and  " Sermons "  (1879).  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1848  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Union 
college  in  1863.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June 
11,  1887. 

BOWMAN,  Samuel,  assistant  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
64th  in  succession  in  the  American  episcopate,  was 
born  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  May  21,  1800.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  under  the  direction  of 
private  tutors,  and,  after  studying  law  for  a  time, 
took  up  theology  under  Bishop  White's  guidance, 
and  on  Aug.- 14,  1823,  was  ordained  deacon  by  him 
in  Philadelphia.  On  Dec.  19,  1834,  Mr.  Bowman 
was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  White,  and  became 
rector  of  a  church  in  Lancaster  county.  Pa.  In  1825 
he  became  rector  of  Trinity  church,  Easton,  Pa. ;  in 
1827  assistant  in  St.  James's  church,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
From  1830  until  he  became  bishop,  he  was  rector  of 
this  church.  In  1847  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Indi- 
ana, but  declined  it,  and  subsequently  declined  to 
be  nominated  for  provisional  bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 
On  Aug.  25,  1858,  he  was  consecrated  assistant 
bishop  of  the  diocese  in  Christ  church,  Philadelphia. 
Bishop  Bowman  was  an  eloquent  pulpit  orator,  a 
vigorous  and  fluent  writer,  a  man  zealous  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  and  one  beloved  by  all  asso- 
ciated with  him.  In  August,  1861,  he  started  to 
meet  an  appointment,  and  on  the  3d  of  that  month 
was  found  dead  by  the  wayside,  near  Butler. 
.  WHITAKER,  Ozi  William,  fifth  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
94th  in  succession  in  the  American  episcopate,  was 
born  in  New  Salem,  Mass. ,  May  10, 1830.  His  father, 
Ira  Whitaker,  owned  and  lived  upon  a  farm  in  that 
state.  The  son  attended  New  Salem  academy  until 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  his  preparation  for 
college  was  completed  at  Brattleboro  academy.  He 
entered  the  freshman  class  at  Amherst  college  in 
1851,  and  remained  there  until  the  end  of  the  first 
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term  of  the  sophomore  year,  when  he»  accepted  a 
position  as  teacher  in  New  Salem  academy.  Being 
unable  to  keep  up  with  his  class  at  Amherst  while 
teaching,  he  decided  to  go  to  Middlebury  college, 
Vt.,  and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1856. 
He  was  principal  of  the  high  school  at  North  Brook- 
field,  Mass.,  four  years.  In 
1860  he  entered  the  General 
theological  seminary  in  New 
York  city,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1863.  In  July 
of  the  same  year  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  Grace  church, 
Boston,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Manton 
Eastburn.  On  account  of  his 
leaving  for  the  missionary  field 
of  Nevada  the  customary  de- 
lay before  ordaining  to  the 
priesthood  was  dispensed  with, 
and  he  was  ordained  a  priest 
in  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  Bos- 
ton, in  August,  1863.  He  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Nevada  and 
took  charge  of  St.  John's  par- 
ish, Gold  Hill,  and  a  mission  in 
Dayton.  In  1865  he  returned 
to  New  York  and  married 
Julia  Chester  of  that  city,  who  has  always  been  a  most 
active  missionary  worker  with  her  husband.  Later 
in  the  same  year  he  went  to  Englewood,  N.  J. ,  and 
was  rector  of  St.  Paul's  church  there  for  nearly  two 
years.  After  several  urgent  calls  he  returned  to 
Nevada  and  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Virginia 
City.  At  the  general  convention  of  1868  he  was 
elected  missionary  bishop  of  Nevada  and  Arizona, 
and  was  consecrated  at  St.  George's  church.  New 
York,  Oct.  13,  1869,  by  Bishop  Mcllwaine  and  oth- 
ers. His  principal  work  in  his  missionary  jurisdic- 
tion was  the  establishment  of  the  Church  school  for 
girls  at  Reno,  Nev.  At  a  special  convention  held  in 
St.  Luke's  church,  Philadelphia,  June,  1886,  he  was 
elected  assistant  bishop  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  first 
ballot.  In  October  he  left  the  missionary  field,  where 
he  had  labored  so  long  and  so  successfully,  and  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  in  Pennsylvania  in  November 
of  the  same  year.  On  the  death  of  Rt.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Bacon  Stevens,  in  1887,  he  became  bishop  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  has  since  held  that  high  office. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  presiding  bishop  to  the 
charge  of  the  American  church  missions  in  Cuba, 
and  visited  them  in  1889.  His  only  published  writ- 
ings are  a  few  sermons.  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Kenyon  college.  Gambler,  O.,  in  1868. 

LITTLEJOHN,  Abram  Newkirk,  first  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Long 
Island,  and  91st  in  succession  in  the  American 
episcopate,  was  born  at  Florida,  Montgomery  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  Dec.  13,  1824.  He  was  graduated  from 
.Union  college  with  honor  in  1845,  and  after  a 
course  of  theological  study,  received  deacon's  orders 
from  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  H.  De  Lancey,  bishop  of 
western  New  York,  March  19,  1848.  He  entered 
upon  his  clerical  duties  immediatcfly  at  St.  Ann's 
church,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  and  after  continuing 
there  a  year,  removed  to  Meriden,  Conn.,  where  he 
officiated  for  a  period  of  ten  months.  He  was  or- 
dained priest  in  Christ  church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  by 
Bishop  Brownell,  June  13,  1849,  and  shortly  after 
this  accepted  the  rectorship  of  Christ  church,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  where  he  remained  for  a  little  more  than 
a  year.  In  July,  1851,  he  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
church.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  aed  remained  in  this 
charge  for  nine  years.  During  this  time  St.  Paul's 
was  a  favorite  place  of  worship  with  a  large  number 
of  the  students  of  Yale  college,  and  many  now  prom- 
inent men  of  the  nation  have  borne  testimony  to  the 


intellectual  and  religious  stimulus  which  they  de- 
rived from  contact  with  the  then  young  rector.  Dr. 
Littlejohn.  During  the  period  of  his  New  Haven 
rectorship  he  filled  the  post  of  lecturer  on  pastoral 
theology  in  the  Berkeley  divinity  school,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  and  also  contributed  largely  to  the 
leading  theological  magazines  and  reviews  of  the 
day.  In  1856  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania-. 
In  1858, he  was  elected  president  of  Hobart  college, 
but  declined  the  honor.  In  1860  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his 
consecration  as  first  bishop  of  Long  Island,  in  his 
own  parish  church,  Jan.  27,  1869.  Just  previous  to 
his  election  to  the  bishopric  of  Long  Island  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  the  then  recently  formed  diocese 
of  central  New  York,  but  before  the  official  notice 
of  this  election  was  received,  the  primary  convention 
of  the  diocese  of  Long  Island  took  place,  and  he  was 
offered  the  position  which  he  now  holds.  His  name 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  magnificent  Cathe- 
dral of  tlie  Incarnation  at  Garden  City,  Long  Isl- 
and, a  memorial  of  the  late  Alexander  T.  Stewart, 
of  New  York,  whose  remains  rest  in  its  crypt. 
Bishop  Littlejohn's  wise  suggestions  and  foresight, 
backed  by  the  munificent  gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stewart  and  their  executor, 
have  resulted  in  creating  Gar- 
den City,  and  in  making  it  a 
centre  of  ecclesiastical  and  re- 
ligious work.  Besides  the  ca- 
thedral, of  Gothic  architecture, 
with  its  five  organs  and  inte- 
rior decorations  of  the  most 
costly  kind,  a  see  house,  and 
St.  Paul's  school  for  boys, 
and  St.  Mary's  for  girls,  have 
been  erected.  The  property, 
including  land,  buildings, and 
endowment,  represented  at  its 
inception  a  sum  of  about  $2,  - 
000,000,  which  has  since  been 
largely  increased  by  princely 
donations  from  Mrs.  Stewart's 
estate  and  from  Judge  Hilton. 
In  addition  to  his  episcopal 
duties  in  his  own  diocese,  he 
also  had  the  oversight  of  all  American  Episcopal 
churches  on  the  continent  of  Europe  from  1874  to 
1886.  Bishop  Littlejohn  is  a  fluent  and  forcible 
writer,  of  strongly  marked  characteristics.  Besides 
numerous  essays,  charges  to  his  diocese,  criticisms 
and  reviews,  his  published  works  are:  "Condones 
ad  Clerum "  (1880);  "Individualism;  Sermons 
preached  befoi-e  the  University  of  Cambridge,  No- 
.vember,  1880;"  "The  Christian  Ministry  at  the 
Close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  being  the  Pad- 
dock lectures  before  the  General  theological  semi- 
nary in  1884.  In  acknowledgment  of  the  service 
which  he  rendered  in  delivering  his  sermon-lectures 
on  "  Individualism, "  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

CROES,  John,  first  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  16th  in  suc- 
cession in  the  American  episcopate,  was  born  at 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  June  1,  1762,  the  son  of  Jacob 
and  Charlotte  C.  Croes,  who,  about  1750,  emigrated 
to  America  from  Holland.  From  1778-81  John 
served  in  the  arniy  of  the  revolution,  first  in  the 
regiment  of  Col.  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  and  subse- 
quently as  orderly  sergeant  of  Capt.  Nathaniel 
Carups  company,  and  later  as  adjutant-majoi  of 
Col.  Ely's  regiment  of  "year  men."  Subsequent 
to  the  war  he  taught  school,  and  studied  for  the 
ministry,  being  on  Feb.  28,  1'790,  ordained  a  deacon 
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m  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  by  Bishop  White 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  apixiinted  rector  of  Trin- 
ity church  at  Swedesborough,  Pa.,  with  "a  salary  of 
£125  specie,  the  use  of  the  parsonage  house,  the  use 
of  the  wood  belonging  to  the  church,  and  the  benefits 
of  the  meadow,  commonly  called  the  minister's 
meadow.'  On  March  4, 1793,  he 
was  ordained  a  priest  by  Bishop 
White.  From  the  first  Mr.  Croes 
took  a  prominent  part  in  all  ch  urch 
matters  in  the  diocese.  In  May, 
1801,  he  removed  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  becoming  rector  of 
Christ  church  at  that  place.  He 
also  conducted  a  successful  school 
for  boys,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  trustees  of  Queen's  college, 
which  was.  the  beginning  of  the 
prosperous  institution  now  known 
as  Rutgers  college.  He  was  pecul- 
iarly well  adapted  for  an  educator; 
one  of  his  contemporaries  thus 
spoke  of  him:  " He  possesses  the 
gift  of  government  in  a  high  de- 
gree, and  conducts  a  school  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  acquire  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  the  boys  without 
undue  rigor  or  extreme  severity."  Mr.  Croes  was  in 
June,  1815,  elected  bishop  of  Connecticut,  but  the 
diocese  of  New  Jersey,  being  unwilling  to  lose  his 
valuable  services,  begged  him  to  decline,  and  in 
August  of  that  year  unanimously  elected  him  bishop 
of  his  native  state,  which  position  he  accepted,  and 
was  consecrated  Nov.  19,  1815,  and  at  once  assumed 
charge  of  this  important  diocese,  of  which  lie  was 
the  first  bishop.  He  was  a  man  of  energy  and  per- 
severance, and  his  work  in  New  Jersey,  both  as 
bishop  and  priest,  was  eminently  successful.  He 
was  a  lucid,  accurate,  and  forcible  writer,  and  of  a 
hopeful,  courageous  disposition.  In  1785  he  was 
married  to  Martha  Crane,  daughter  of  Elisha  and 
Hannah  Mix  Crane.  In  1811  he  was  awarded  the 
degree  of  D.D.  by  Columbia  college.  Bishop  Croes 
died  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  July  30,  1833. 

DOANE,  George  Washington,  second  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop  of  New  Jersey,  and  29th 
in  succession  in  the  American  episcopate,  was  horn 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  May  37,  1799.  After  taking  his 
degree  at  Union  college  in  1818,  he  entered  the  Gen- 
eral theological  seminary  in  New  York,  and  hav- 
ing conlpleted  the  course  of  study  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1831,  and  priest  in  1838,  Bishop  Hobart 
performing  both  acts  of  consecra- 
tion. He  aided  Bishop  Hobart  in 
Trinity  church  as  deacon  and  as- 
sistant, and  helped  Bishop  Upfold 
to  establish  St.  Luke's  church.  In 
1834  he  became  pi-ofessorin  Wash- 
ington (Trinity)  college,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  performance  of  his 
college  duties  edited,  with  Dr. 
Wm.  Croswell,  "The  Episcopal 
Watchman."  In  1828  he  was 
called  to  Boston  to  become  an  as- 
sistant in  Trinity  church,  and  in 
1830,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  John  S. 
J.  Gardiner,  was  chosen  rector.  In 
1833  he  was  elected  bishop  of  New 
Jersey,  and  in  October  of  the  same 
year  was  consecrated  in  St.  Paul's 
chapel,  New  York.  Although  in- 
vited by  the  rector,  wardens  and 
vestry  of  Trinity  church,  Newark, 
to  establish  himself  in  that  place,  "free  from  paro- 
chial responsibility,"  he  decided  to  make  Burlington 
his  seat,  and  here  he  founded  Burlington  college  for 
boys  and  St.  Mary's.hall  for  girls.     The  annual  re- 


ceipts of  these  institutions  were  very  large,  but 
Bishop  Do&ie,  who  had  "exhausted  his  means  and 
his  credit"  in  establishing  the  hall  and  the  college, 
was  forced  in  1849  to  assign  all  his  property  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors,  and  to  commit  the  business 
management  of  the  institutions  to  other  hands. 
Nearly  three  years  after  this,  four  laymen  preferred 
charges  of  dishonest  management,  and  three  bishops 
were  induced  to  present  Bishop  Doane  for  trial,  but 
on  petition  of  the  diocesan  convention,  which  had 
vindicated  him,  the  charge  was  dismissed,  and  al- 
though a  second  presentment  was  made  in  1853,  a 
second  and  unanimous  dismissal  followed.  Bishop 
Doane  was  married  in  1839  to  the  widow  of  James 
Perkins  of  Boston.  Bishop  Doane  published  a  vol- 
ume of  poems,  "Songs  by  the  Way"  (1824),  several 
addresses,  and  numerous  beautiful  hymns,  some  of 
which  are  found  in  the  collections  of  other  denom- 
inations. His  son,  William  Croswell  Doane,  became 
bishop  of  Albany,  and  another  son,  George  Hobart 
Doane,  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  in 
1886  received  the  title  of  monsignor.  Bishop  Doane 
died  Apr.  27, 1859. 

ODENHEIMEB,  William  Henry,  third  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop  of  New  Jersey,  and  66th  in 
succession  in  the  American  episcopate,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  11,  1817.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1835, 
and  then  entered  the  General  theological  seminary  in 
New  York.  In  1838,  the  year  of  his  graduation,  he 
was  consecrated  deacon,  and  in  1841  was  ordained 
priest.  In  1840  he  became  assistant  at  St.  Peter's 
church,  Philadelphia,  and  in  that  same  year  became 
rector.  In  1859  he  was  elected  bishop  of  New  Jer- 
sey, to  succeed  his  intimate  friend.  Bishop  Doane, 
and  was  consecrated  on  Oct.  13th.  He  resided  at 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  until  November,  1874,  when  the 
diocese  of  New  Jersey  was  divided,  and  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  the  northern  part,  known  since 
1886  as  the  diocese  of  Newark.  Bishop  Odenheimer 
is  said  to  have  consecrated  not  less  than  20,000  per- 
sons. He  made  a  special  study  of  canon  law,  and 
was  an  authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  church 
order  and  discipline;  he  was,  moreover,  a  volumi- 
nous writer,  whose  works  are  highly  esteemed. 
Among  his  numerous  publications  may  be  mentioned : 
' '  Origin  and  Compilation  of  the  Prayer  Book  "  (1841) ; 
" The  True  Catholic  no  Romanist"  (1842);  "Essay 
on  Canon  Law  "  (1847) ;  "The Private Pi-ayer Book " 
(1851);  "Jerusalem  and  its  Vicinity"  (1855).  He 
died  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Aug.  14,  1879. 

SCABBOKOTJGH,  Jolin,  fourth  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  Jersey,  and. 
111th  in  succession  in  the 
American  episcopate,  was 
born  at  Castlewellan,  Ireland, 
Apr.  25,  1831,  and  in  1840  was 
brought  to  the  United  States, 
his  father  having  died.  He 
lived  for  a  time  at  Lansing- 
burg,  Rensselaer  county,N.Y., 
and  having  fitted  for  college  at 
that  place,  entered  Trinity  in 
1850.  On  completing  the  course 
at  that  institution,  he  entered 
the  General  theological  semi- 
nary, and  was  graduated  in 
1857.  He  was  ordained  dea- 
con in  Trinity  church,  New 
York,  June  28, 1857,  and  priest 
in  St.  Paul's  church,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  14,  1858,  the  ceremonies  of  consecra- 
tion being  performed  by  Bishop  Horatio  Potter. 
He  assisted  the  rector' of  St.  Paul's  church  at  Troy, 
from  1857  till  1860,  when  he  became  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y.,  and  remained  in  charge  until  1867,  when 
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he  was  called  to  Trinity  church,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  In 
1875  he  was  elected  bishop  of  New  Jersey,  and  was 
consecrated  on  Feb.  2d  in  St.  Mary's  church,  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.  He  resided  at  Burlington  for  a  time, 
and  then  removed  the  see  to  Trenton.  He  served  as 
deputy  to  the  general  conventions  of  1871  and  1874, 
and  in  1873  received  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  from 
Trinity  college.  His  published  writings  comprise 
sermons,  addresses  and  pastoral  letters. 

STABKEY,  Thomas  Alfred,  first  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Newark,  and  133d 
in  succession  in  the  American  episcopate,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1834,  and  having  been  edu- 
cated as  a  civil  engineer,  fol- 
lowed that  profession  from 
1839  till  1845.  He  then  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of 
theology,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  Philadelphia,  Feb. 
31,  1847,  and  priest  in  Trinity 
church,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  May 
31, 1848,  the  act  of  consecration 
being  performed  by  Bishop 
Alonzo  Potter  on  both  occa- 
sions. In  1847  he  began  mis- 
sionary labors  in  Schuylkill 
county.  Pa.,  and  continued 
them  until  1850,  when  he  was 
called  to  Chiist  church,  Troy, 
N.  Y.  In  1854  he  became  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  church,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,inl858  of  Trinity  church, 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  in  1869  of 
the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  he  officiated  until  1873.  In  1875  he  took  charge 
for  one  year  of  the  mission  rooms  in  New  York 
city,  and  in  1877  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's  church, 
Paterson,  N.  J. ,  where  he  remained  three  years.  In 
1879  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Northern  New  Jersey, 
and  on  Jan.  8, 1880,  was  consecrated.  The  name  of 
the  diocese  was  changed  to  that  of  Newark  in  1886, 
and  about  that  time  Bishop  Starkey  removed  his 
residence  to  East  Orange,  N.  J.  He  received  the 
degree  of  CD.  from  Hobart  college  in  1864. 

KIP,  William  Ingraham,  first  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  California,  and  59th  in  succession 
in  the  American  episcopate,  was 
born  in  New  York  city  Oct.  3, 
1811,  the  oldest  son  of  Simon  Kip, 
for  many  years  president  of  the 
North  river  bank  in  that  city,  and 
Maria,  daughter  of  Duncan  In- 
graham,  the  English  records  of 
whose  family  date  back  to  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  The  Kips  are 
descended  from  Henry  Kip  of 
Amsterdam,  whose  sons  settled  in 
this  country  in  1635,  and  in  1639 
owned  a  part  of  Kip's  bay,  on 
Manhattan  island,  and  the  manor 
of  Kipsburg  (the  present  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y. ),  estates  that  were  con- 
fiscated during  the  revolution  be- 
cause their  owners  were  loyalists. 
The  future  bishop  prepared  for 
college  in  New  York  and  entered 
Rutgers  in  1837,  but  in  1838  left  to  enter  Yale,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1831.  He  began  the  study  of 
law,  but  abandoned  it  for  that  of  theology,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  General  theological  seminary  in 
1835.  He  was  ordained  deacon  June  28th,  and  priest 
Oct.  24th  of  the  same  year,  and  in  1835-36  was  rector 
of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  In  1836- 
87  he  was  assistant  rector  of  Grace  church.  New 
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York,  and  in  1838  was  called  to  St.  Peter's  church 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  his  as- 
sumption of  the  bishopric.  He  was  nominated  for  the 
missionary  bishopric  of  California  by  Bishop  Wain- 
wright,  and  was  consecrated  in  Trinity  church.  New 
York,  Oct.  28,  1853.  In  1857  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  in  which,  at  that  time,  there  were 
only  two  or  three  churches,  and  had  sole  charge 
until  1874,  when  the  northern  part  of  the  state  was 
set  off  as  a  missionary  jurisdiction.  In  1880  Bishop 
Kip  was  appointed  by  President  Hayes  an  examiner 
at  the  Naval  academy  at  Annapolis,  and  in  1883  was 
appointed  by  President  Arthur  an  examiner  at  West 
Point  academy,  but  declined  the  latter  position.  He 
received  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  from  Columbia  in 
1847,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Yale  in  1872.  Besides 
many  articles  in  church  periodicals.  Bishop  Kip 
published  a  number  of  volumes,  most  of  which  have 
been  very  popular,  including:  "Lenten  Fast"  (1843), 
which  passed  through  many  editions;  "The  Double 
Witness  of  the  Church  "  (1844),  which  passed  through 
twenty-four  editions,  and  was  reprinted  in  England 
for  use  as  a  college  text-book;  "The  Christmas 
Holidays  in  Rome"  (1845);  "Early  Jesuit  Missions 
in  America"  (1846);  " Early  Confiicts  of  Christian- 
ity "  (1850);  "The  Olden  Time  in  New  York  "  (1873), 
and  "The  Church  of  the  Apostles  "  (1877).  Bishop 
Kip  was  married  in  1838  to  Maria,  daughter  of  ex- 
Gov.  Lawrence  of  Rhode  Island,  who  with  two  sons 
survives  him.  The  last  official  act  of  Bishop  Kip 
was  the  consecration,  in  1893,  of  his  grandson.  Rev. 
William  Ingraham  Kip  third.  Bishop  Kip  died  in 
San  Francisco  at  midnight,  Apr.  6,  1893. 

DE  IiANCEY,  William  Heathcote,  first 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  west- 
ern New  York,  and  34th  in  succession  in  the  Ameri- 
can episcopate.     (See  Vol.  I,  p.  342.) 

COXE,  Arthur  Cleveland,  second  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  western  New 
York,  and  74th  in  succes.sion  in  the  American 
episcopate,  was  born  at  Mendham,  N.  J.,  May 
10,  1818,  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Hanson  Cox,  an  emi- 
nent Presbyterian  minister.  He  was  educated  in 
New  York  city,  to  which  his  parents  removed  in 
1831,  and  after  passing  through  the  University  of 
New  York,  entered,  in  1838,  the  General  theological 
seminary  of  the  Episcopal  church.  During  his  uni- 
versity course  he  published  small  volumes  of  verse 
which  attracted  attention:  "Advent,  a  Mystery" 
(1837) ;  "Jonathan,  the  Lay  of  a 
Scold"  (1838);  and  "Athwold" 
(1838),  and  in  1840  he  delivered 
" Athanasion, "  a  poem,  at  Wash- 
ington (Trinity)  college,  which 
added  to  his  reputation,  and  ap- 
peared in  print,  together  with 
other  poems,  in  1843.  On  June 
37,  1841,  he  was  ordained  dea- 
con, and  soon  after  took  charge 
of  St.  Ann's  church,  Morrisania, 
N.  Y. ;  on  Sept.  35,  1842,  was  or- 
dained priest,  and  removed  to 
Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  be- 
came rector  of  St.  John's  church. 
In  1854  he  became  rector  of 
Grace  church,  Baltimore,  Md., 
where  he  remained  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  In 
1857  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
Texas,  but  declined  the  office.  He  became  rector 
of  Calvary  church.  New  York  city,  and  soon  after 
was  consecrated  assistant  bishop  of  western  New 
York,  and  when  Bishop  De  Lancey  died  (Apr.  5, 
1865)  he  succeeded  him  in  the  bishopric.  In  1851 
he  visited  England,  and  attended  the  Lambeth  con- 
ference, and  later  was  a  delegate  to  the  second  con- 
ference ;  in  1873  visited  Hayti  to  organize  churches 
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and  ordam  clergy,  having  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Episcopal  church  in  that  island.  In  1888  he  of- 
hciated  m  the  "  Galilean"  chapel  in  Paris  as  hishoD 
in  charge  of  the  "Galileans"  of  France,  and  still 
holds  that  position.  In  1887  he  delivered  the  Bald- 
win lectures  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Bishop 
Coxe  is  a  skilled  controversialist,  and  is  widely 
known  outside  of  his  own  church.  Within  the 
church,  his  influence  has  been  exerted  in  the  direc- 
tion of  conservatism.  His  publications  have  been 
numerous.  A  letter  written  by  him  in  1869,  upon 
the  calling  of  an  ecumenical  council  by  the  pope, 
was  printed  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  has 
frequently  been  reissued  since  under  like  conditions. 
He  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  revision  of  the 
Scriptures.  His  power  as  a  writer  of  lyric  poetry  is 
decided,  and  the  church  hymnaries  have  been  much 
enriclied  by  his  pen.  His  principal  works,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  are :  "  Hallowe'en, "  a  poem 
(1844) ;  "  Saul:  A  Mystery,"  a  dramatic  poem  (1845); 
' '  Christian  Ballads  "  (1845) ;  ' '  Apology  for  the  Eng- 
lish Bible"  (1854);  "Thoughts  on  the  Services" 
(1857) ;  "The  Criterion,"  a  volume  opposing  the  ex- 
treme position  assumed  by  the  Tradtarians  (1866) ; 
"Kitualism"(1867) ;  "Signs  of  the  Times:  Four 
Lectures"  (1870) ;  "  Apollos;  or.  The  Way  of  God" 
(1873) ;  "  L'Episcopat  de  I'Occident,"  a  refutation  of 
Soman  Catholic  attacks  on  the  Church  of  England 
(Paris,  1873);  "Catholics  and  Roman  Catholics" 
(1874);  "Common  Prayere "  (1875) ;  "The  Lady's 
Chace,"  poem  (1878);  "The  Penitential"  (1882)'; 
"  Institutes  of  Christian  History;"  Baldwin  lectures 
(1886).  Bishop  Coxe  founded  the  Christian  literature 
company,  and  has  edited  some  of  its  publications, 
among  them  an  edition  of  the  Ante-Nicene  fathers. 
He  died  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  July  20,  1896. 

SEABXTBY,  Samuel,  first  Protestant  Episco- 
pal bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Connecticut,  and  the 
first  bishop  in  the  American  episcopate,  was  born  at 
Groton,  Conn.,  Nov.  30,  1729.  He  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1748,  read  divinity  under  the  direction 
of  his  father  at  Hempstead,  began  medical  studies  at 
home,  and  completed  them  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, 1752-53,  and  received  deacon's  and  priest's 
orders  in  London,  Dec.  21  and  33,  1753,  from  the 
Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Carlisle.  Returning,  he  was 
missionary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  from  May, 
1754,  till  the  end  of  1756,  then  rector  at  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  with  other  charges  in  the  vicinity  for  ten 
years,  and  from  March,  1767,  till  November,  1775, 
lector  of  St.  Peter's,  Westchester,  N.  Y.  Like  most 
of  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  those  days,  he  regarded 
his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  as  binding  him  to 
more  than  conditional  loyalty.  The  "Letters  of  a 
Westchester  Farmer,"  which  were  and  are  supposed 
to  be  his,  appeared  in  November  and  December, 
1774,  gave  much  offence  to  the  whigs,  and  were 
thought  to  deserve  a  refutation  by  Alex.  Hamilton. 
He  did  not  escape  the  indignities  which  befell  a 
number  of  his  bret^iren,  for  on  Nov.  32,  1775,  a 
party  of  armed  men  seized  him,  and  took  him  across 
the  border  to  his  native  state,  where  he  was  held  in 
durance  for  six  weeks.  Unable  to  resume  his  pub- 
lic ministrations,  he  fled  to  Long  Island,  and  after- 
ward took  refuge  in  New  York  city,  maintaining 
himself  for  a  time  as  a  physician,  Oxford  gave  him 
the  degree  of  D.D.  in  December,  1777,  and  from 
February,  1778,  he  was  for  a  time  chaplain  of  the 
king's  American  regiment;  for  this  service  he  re- 
ceived half -pay  long  after.  The  few  Episcopal 
clergy  of  Connecticut,  meeting  at  Woodbury,  March 
35,  1788,  elected  him  their  bishop,  and  he  again 
crossed  the  sea,  but  peculiar  difiiculties  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  consecration:  being  no  longer  a  subject, 
he  could  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  again,  and 
without  the  consent  of  parliament,  which  could  not 
then  be  obtained,  the  English  bishops  dared  not  ad- 


mit him  to  their  order.  In  this  strait  he  turned  to  the 
long  disestablished  Scottish  church,  with  which  he 
had  made  acquaintance  thirty  years  before;  its 
bishops,  not  being  officials  of  the  state,  were  free  to 
act.  He  was  consecrated  at  Aberdeen,  Nov.  14, 
1784,  by  Bishops  Skinner,  Kilgour  and  Petrie.  They 
made  it  a  condition  that  he  should  promote,  so  far 
as  he  could,  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  liturgy. 
He  kept  his  promise,  and  by  his  means  the  Commun- 
ion office  of  the  American  Prayer-book  follows  the 
Scottish  rather  than  the  English  rite.  He  reached 
home  in  June,  1785,  and  began  to  exercise  his  func- 
tions, making  his  home  at  New  London,  where  he 
became  rector  of  his  father's  first  parish,  and  officiat- 
ing also  in  Rhode  Island. 
With  Bishops  White  and  Pro- 
vost, who  obtained  consecra- 
tion in  England  in  February, 
1787,  he  joined  in  the  general 
convention  of  1789,  and  in  the 
consecration  of  Bishop  Clag- 
gett,  of  Maryland  in  1793,  thus 
uniting  the  Scottish  with  the 
Engl  ish  succession.  His  influ- 
ence was  second  only  to  that 
of  Bishop  White  in  the  organ- 
ization and  early  upbuilding 
of  the  American  Episcopal 
church:  more  than  any  one 
else,  he  represented  the  ele- 
ment of  ecclesiasticism,  of 
law,  precedent,  tradition  and 
authority.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  passion  of  the  war 
and  of  hard-won  liberty  tended  to  make  his  church 
more  than  unpopular,  his  old  reputation  as  a  tory 
needed  to  be  balanced  by  the  known  patriotism  of 
White  and  Provost.  But  he  was  an  active,  judicious 
and  efficient  prelate,  and  among  the  fathers  of  his 
communion  his  memory  is  honored  next  to  that  of 
Bishop  White.  He  put  forth  two  volumes  of  ser- 
mons in  1791,  a  third  was  added  in  1798,  and  they 
were  reprinted  in  1815.  He  died  at  New  London 
Feb.  25, 1796.  His  "Life  and  Correspondence,"  ed- 
ited by  E.  E.  Beardsley,  D.D.,  appeared  in  1881. 

JARVIS,  Abraham,  second  Protestant  Episco- 
pal bishop  of  Connecticut,  and  8th  in  succession 
in  the  American  episcopate,  was  born  at  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  May  3, 1739.  He  early 
exhibited  a  taste  for  learning, 
and  studied  at  Stamford,  Conn., 
under  Rev.  Noah  Wells,  Con- 
gregational minister  of  that 
place.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  college  in  1761,  and  soon 
officiated  at  the  Episcopal 
church  at  Middletown.  Conn., 
as  lay  reader,  meanwhile  prose- 
cuting his  theological  studies. 
In  1763  he  sailed  for  England, 
and  received  deacon's  order 
from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  in 
London,  Feb.  5,  1764,  and 
priest's  order  on  the  19th  of  the 
same  month,  from  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle.  On  Aug.  1st  next 
following,  he  was  settled  as  rec- 
tor of  Christ  church.  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  with  a  salary  of  $70  per  annum. 
When  the  American  revolutionary  war  began,  he 
presided  at  a  convention  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  of 
the  state,  at  New  Haven,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
to  suspend  worship  in  their  churches,  since  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  continue  the  reading  of  the  entire 
liturgy.  In  August,  1775,  he  was  appointed,  on  be- 
half of  the  Episcopal  clergy  in  Connecticut,  to  rec- 
ognize Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury  as  their  duly  ac- 
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credited  bishop,  the  bishop  having  been  consecrated 
in  Scotland  during  the  previous  year.  In  1796  he 
was  appointed  Bishop  Seabury's  successor,  but  de- 
clined tho  office.  Being  a  second  time  chosen,  and 
unanimously,  lie  accepted  it,  'and  was  consecrated  in 
October,  170'3',  at  New  Haven,  by  Bishops  "White  of 
Pennsylvanis,  and  Provost  of  New  York,  Bishop 
Bass  of  Massachusetts  assisting.  In  1796  Bishop 
Jarvis  had  received  tlie  degree  of  D.D.  from  Yale 
college.  He  continued  rector  of  the  church  at  Mid- 
dletown  for  two  years  after  his  consecration.  In 
1803  he  removed  to  New  Haven.  He  married  Ann, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Parmer,  a  merchant  of  New 
York  city,  May  25,  1766.  She  died  in  1801,  and 
July  4,  1806,  he  was  married  in  Trinity  church, 
New  York  city,  to  Lucy  Lewis  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
He  died  May  13,  1813. 

SMITH,  John  Sabine,  lawyer,  the  son  of  Dr. 
John  8.  and  Caroline  Smith,  was  born  at  Randolph, 
Vt.,  Apr.  24,  1843.  Of  his  American  ancestry  Capt. 
Steele  Smith  was  the  first  settler  and  a  large  proprie- 
tor of  the  town  of  Windsor,  Vt.  With  his  family 
he  ascended  the  Connecticut  river  in  small  boats, 
and  took  possession  of  a  large  tract  of  land.  He 
was  a  man  of  energy,  and  one  of  the  party  which 
pursued  the  Indians  after  the  burning  of  Roy- 
alton  during  the  war  of  the  revolution.  His  son 
Samuel,  the  first  white  child 
born  in  Windsor,  married  Lucy, 
the  daughter  of  Col.  Ebenezer 
Wood.s,  an  officer  of  the  rev- 
olutionary army.  Their  son, 
John  Spooner,  married  Caro- 
line, daughter  of  Rev.  James 
Sabine,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  England,  was  for  some 
years  rector  of  a  church  in  Bos  ■ 
ton,  and  the  author  of  several  re- 
ligious works.  The  early  educa- 
tion of  John  Sabine  Smith  was 
in  the  schools  of  the  day.  He  en- 
tered Trinity  college,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  was  graduated  in 
1863,  the  valedictorian  and  head 
of  his  class.  To  pay  debts  for 
his  education  he  taught  school 
for  a  time  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868,  and 
came  to  the  city  of  New  York  the  following  year,  and 
has  since  been  engaged  in  tlie  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  never  married.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
University,  Lawyers',  Republican,  Church,  and  Quill 
clubs,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  and  many  other  or- 
ganizations. In  1893  he  was  elected  the  president  of 
the  Republican  club,  of  the  Republican  county  com- 
mittee, of  the  Trinity  alumni,  and  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Society  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  He  has  never  held  political  office. 
He  was  the  republican  candidate  for  surrogate  in  New 
York  city  in  1893,  and  received  the  largest  vote  cast 
for  any  republican  on  any  ticket  in  New  York  city 
in  that  presidential  campaign.  Ho  has  been  employed 
as  counsel  for  corporations  and  individuals  in  all  the 
courts  of  New  York,  and  is  still  in  active  practice. 
He  is  a  successful  man,  possessed  of  intellectual  ability 
of  a  high  order,  endowed  with  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, never  injured  by  excesses,  and  a  vital  energy  so 
powerful  that  he  can  throw  it  into  any  work.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  campaign  committee  of  fifty  of  tho  Re- 
publican club,  and  afterward  as  its  president,  he  lias 
done  much  to  render  the  club  efficient  and  to  make  it 
the  leading  republican  organization  of  the  country. 
With  his  unlimited  capacity  for  hard  work,  he  has 
great  skill  in  getting  a  large  amount  of  labor  out  of 
his  associates.  As  an  ex-officio  member  of  all  the 
numerous  sub-committees  of  the  club,  he  is  seldom 
absent  from  any  of  their  meetings.     After  the  cam- 
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paign  of  1892,  in  which  his  services  were  conspicu- 
ous, he  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
county  committee,  and  leader  of  his  party  in  New 
York  city.  Mr.  Smith  has  for  many  years  been  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  church.  Of  his  success  in 
life  lie  says:  "I  resolved,  at  thirteen  years  of  age, 
to  obtain  an  education,  and  worked  my  way  througlx 
school  and  college  and  into  a  good  law  practice,  and 
have  asked  few  favors."  He  has  won  unu.sual  suc- 
cess in  his  profession,  through  ability,  Integrity, 
industry,  and  an  earnest  purpose  to  recognize  and 
perform  all  his  duties  as  a  lawyer  and  a  citizen. 

DELAND,  Margaretta  Wade  (Campbell), 
author,  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  23,  1857. 
Her  father.  Sample  Campbell, 
was  a  merchant  in  that  city.  Her 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Maj. 
William  Wade  of  the  U.  S.  army 
during  the  war  of  1812.  Her 
mother  died  when  she  was  an  in- 
fant, and  she  was  brought  up  in 
tlie  family  of  her  uncle,  B.  B. 
Campbell.  She  was  educated  in 
private  schools  in  Pittsburg,  and 
then  at  Pelham  Priory,  New  Ro- 
clielle,  N.  Y. ;  attended  art  classes 
in  Cooper  institute,  and  was  af- 
terward a  teacher  of  design  in  the 
Normal  college  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  On  May  12, 1880,  she  was 
married  to  Lorin  F.  Deland,  of 
Boston,  who  has  since  been  her 
critic  and  adviser  in  her  literary 
work.  She  published  in  1886, '  'An 
Old  Garden  and  Other  Verses;' 
Ward,  Preacher,"  a  novel  that  has  attained  great 
success,  and  in  1888,  "Florida  Days.  "  She  has  writ- 
ten .several  short  stories,  and  another  novel,  "Sid- 
ney," was  published  serially  in  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly."  "The  "  Critic  "  said  of  her  work:  "There 
is  something  more  than  promise  in  Mrs.  Deland's 
work;  her  touch  is  already  sure,  her  color  sense 
fine,  and  the  quality  of  her  verse  indicates  no  incon- 
siderable amount  of  discipline  in  her  art." 

NEILSON,  John,  merchant  and  soldier,  was 
born  at  Ranton  Landing,  near  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  March  11,  1745.  He  was  educated  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  became  an  extensive  shipping  merchant 
at  New  Brunswick.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution  (1775)  he  raised  a 
company  of  militia,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  captain.  In  Au- 
gust, 1776,  he  became  colonel  of 
the  2d  New  Jersey  (Middlesex) 
militia,  and  served  with  honor, 
repelling  British  inroads,  until 
1780,  when  he  was  made  deputy 
quartermaster  -  general  for  New 
.lersey,  having  previously  (Fob. 
21, 1777)  become  brigadier-general 
of  New  Jersey  militia.  "It  was 
about  this  time  that  he  planned 
and  successfully  executed  the  sur- 
prise of  a  British  post  at  Ben- 
nett's Island.  In  1778-79  he  was 
a  member  from  New  Jersey  of 
the  Continental  congress.  He  was 
chosen  a  delegate  from  his  native  state  to  the  con- 
vention to  frame  the  Federal  constitution,  but  failed 
to  attend;  he  was,  however,  the  zealous  and  influen- 
tial advocate  of  the  ratification  of  the  constitution 
by  the  New  Jersey  state  convention.  In  1800-1  he 
represented  New  Brunswick  in  the  New  Jersey  as- 
sembly, and  then  retired  to  private  life,  dying  at 
New  Brunswick  March  3,  1833. 
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HERING,  Constantine,  the  "fatlier  of  Ho- 
moeopatliy"  in  America,  was  born  at,  Oscliatz,  Sax- 
ony, Jan.  1,  1800,  the  son  of  a  noted  musician  and 
teacher,  who  was  educated  in  the  Universities  of 
Leipsic  and  Wurtemberg.  Wiien  a  boy  of  eight 
years  Constantine  began  to  develop  an  innate  love 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  investigation,  by  making 
excursions  to  the  neighboring  hills  and  valleys  in 
search  of  sucli  objects  of  nature 
as  attracted  his  inquiring  mind, 
and  he  would  examine  them  with 
eagerness  and  intense  interest. 
While  a  student  in  a  classical 
school  at  Zittau,  from  1811  to 
1817,  he  made  a  large  and  val- 
uable collection  of  minerals, 
plants,  skulls  and  bones  of  ani- 
mals, and  spent  his  leisure  hours 
in  a  systematic  study  of  them. 
He  studied  surgery  at  an  acad- 
emy in  Dresden  in  1817,  and  the 
next  four  years,  under  private  in- 
struction at  home,  obtained  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics and  ancient  classics.  In 
1820  he  entered  the  medical  de- 
partmentof  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic, and  the  next  year,  when  still  a 
student,  was  requested  by  a  publishing  house  to  write 
a  book  confuting  homoeopathy.  In  order  to  prepare 
hi.mself  for  the  task  he  carefully  examined  the  works 
of  Hahnemann,  and  after  a  diligent  research  and 
study  of  them  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  law 
of  cure,  as  embodied  in  the  formula,  >Sjmt7ja  Similibus 
Gurantur.  Upon  his  graduation  from  Leipsic  in  1836, 
with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  he  prepared  a 
thesis  on  ' '  De  Medicina  Futura, "  which  earnestly  sup- 
ported and  defended  the  new  system  of  medicine  as 
originated  by  Hahnemann,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  his  long  and  eventful  life  Dr.  Hering  was  one  of  the 
great  oracles  of  homoeopathy.  For  the  pui-jjose  of 
obtaining  an  immediate  income,  he  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  instructor  of  natural  sciences  and  mathe- 
matics in  the  Blochmann  institute  of  Dresden,  and 
in  1827  the  king  of  Saxony  sent  him  on  a  botanical 
and  zoological  expedition  to  Surinam,  South  Amer- 
ica, where  he  remained  six  years,  devoting  much  of 
this  time  to  the  practice  of  homojopathy  in  a  Mora- 
vian colony  there  and  at  Paramaribo.  He  made 
many  converts,  and  educated  Dr.  Bute,  whom 
he  sent  to  Philadelphia  in  1832  to  try  his  skill  with 
cholera,  then  epidemic  in  that  city.  The  next  year, 
upon  removing  to  Philadelphia  himself,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  pioneers  of  homoeopathy  in  Amer- 
ica, the  new  system  having  been  introduced  into 
New  Yo'k  city  by  Dr.  Gram  in  1825.  He  soon  ac- 
quired a  laige  practice,  and  in  1835,  together  with 
Drs.Wesselhoeft,  Detwiller,  Bute  atid  Romig,  found- 
ed, at  AUentown,  Pa.,  the  "North  American  Acad- 
emy of  the  Homoeopathic  Healing  Art,"  of  which 
Dr.  Hering  became  president  and  the  principal  in- 
structor. This  was  the  first  homoeopathic  school  in  the 
world.  Dr.  Hering  taught  the  principles  of  Hahne- 
mann, practiced  them  on  the  sick,  wrote  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  caused  German  text-books  on  ho- 
moeopathy to  be  translated  into  English.  His  fame 
as  a  leader  in  the  new  school  of  medicine  was  soon 
established  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  On 
account  of  the  financial  panic  of  1837  the  AUentown 
academy  was  closed,  and  Dr.  Hering  continued  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Philadelphia;  and  in 
1846,  when  the  Homoeopathic  medical  college  of 
Pennsylvania  was  founded,  he  was  elected  professor 
of  institutes  and  materica  medica,  which  he  held,  at 
intervals,  until  1867,  when  he  assisted  in  founding 
the  Hahnemann  medical  college  of  Philadelphia,  in 
which  he  held  the  same  chair  until  1869,  when  he 


resigned  and  became  emeritus  professor.  Dr.  Her- 
ing was  recognized  as  a  genius  in  medicine.  He 
was  rich  in  new  thoughts  and  industrious  in  the  ap- 
plication of  them.  He  was  always  searching  for 
truth,  and  all  of  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
Ms  profession  impressed  the  reader  with  the  earnest 
spirit  of  his  investigations.  His  faith  in  the  ho- 
moeopathic law  of  cure  was  boundless,  and  he  de- 
clared early  in  his  career  that  the  chief  principles 
of  Hahnemann  are  founded  upon  laws  of  nature. 
The  one  great  aim  of  his  life  was  the  development 
and  dissemination  of  the  principles  of  homoeopathy. 
He  sought  to  cure  the  sick  easily  and  permanently 
by  medicines  capable  of  producing  in  a  healthy  per- 
son morbid  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  sick, 
and  believed  that  the  totality  of  symptoms,  subjec- 
tive and  objective,  are  the  only  indications  for  the 
choice  of  a  remedy.  Being  gifted  by  nature,  he  cul- 
tivated his  gifts  to  the  extent  of  his  powers  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  His  greatest  achievement  was 
in  materia  medica;  he  made  physiological  provings 
of  most  of  the  homoeopathic  remedies,  introduced 
many  new  and  valuable  drugs,  and  published  his 
remedies  and  experiences  inditferent  works,  and  was 
during  all  his  years  of  practice  a  very  diligent  con- 
tributor to  medical  journals  of  America,  England 
and  Germany.  He  devoted  much  study  to  the  poi- 
son of  venomous  serpents  and  to  h3'-drophobia. 
His  "Domestic  Physician,"  published  in  1835, 
passed  through  seven  editions  in  America,  two 
in  England,  thirteen  in  Germany,  and  has  been 
translated  into  six  other  languages.  He  was 
joint  editor  of  the  "Medical  Correspondent" 
(1835-36);  of  the  "  Miscellanies  of  Homoeop- 
athy" (1839);  of  the  "North  American 
Quarteriy"  (1851-52),  and  of  the  "Hom- 
oeopathic News"  (1854),  and  founded  and 
edited  the  ' '  American  Journal  of  Hom- 
oeopathic Materia  Medica."  He  pub- 
lished many  books  in  both  German 
and  English,  including:  "Rise  and 
Progi-ess  of  Homoeopathy"  (1834); 
"Effects  of  Snake  Poison"  (1837); 
•'American  Drug  Provings"  (1853); 
' '  Amerikanische  Arzneipruef ungen  " 
(1853-57);  "Analytical  Therapeu- 
tics" (1875);  "Condensed  Materia 
Medica"  (1877-79),  and  "Guiding 
Sj'mptoms,"  the  third  volume  of  which  he 
began  just  prior  to  his  death.  His  widow, 
Therese  Buchheim  Hering,  born  at  Bautzen, 
Saxony,  still  resides  in  Philadelphia.  During 
th«  last  years  of  his  life  he  admitted  to  partner- 
ship his  pupil  and  son-in-law,  Dr.  Calvin  B.  Knerr, 
who  succeeded  him  in  practice  and  is  engaged  in  the 
publication  of  his  writings.  Dr.  Hering  was  noted 
for  his  large-hearted  ness  and  never-failing  generosity, 
and  during  his  eventful  career  won  the  highest  re- 
gard and  was  venerated  by  all  the  homoeopathists  in 
this  country.  He  died  in  Philadelphia  July  23,  1880. 
RATJE,  Charles  Godlove,  physician,  professor  of 
pathology  and  diagnosis  in  the  Homoeopathic  medi- 
cal college  of  Pennsylvania  and  Hahnemann  medical 
college  of  Philadelphia  from  1864  to  1871,  was  born 
in  Nieder  -  Cunnersdorf,  near  Loebau  in  Saxony, 
May  11,  1820.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of 
teachers  in  Bautzen  and  taught  school  for  several 
years  in  Burkau.  In  1848  he  came  to  Philadelphia, 
began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Constantine 
Hering,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Philadelphia 
medical  college  in  1850.  The  following  year  he  took 
charge  of  the  practice  of  Dr.  Gosewisch  at  Wilming- 
ton, Del. ,  during  the  absence  of  the  latter  in  Europe. 
He  then  located  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  became  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  homoeopathy  in  that  city,  and 
early  in  his  career  took  high  rank  as  a  physician. 
In  1858  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  has  since 
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been  one  of  the  leading  homoeopatlilsts  in  this  coun- 
try. For  thirty  years  Dr.  Raue  enjoyed  the  inti- 
mate friendship  and  unbounded  confidence  of  Dr. 
Hering,  with  whom,  during  all  that  period,  he  was  a 
diligent  student  of  the  homoeopathic  system  of  medi- 
cine, and  took  an  important  part  in  promoting  its 
early  growth  and  development 
in  this  country.  His  sincere  and 
untiring  devotion  to  the  laws 
and  principles  of  homoeopathy 
during  his  whole  professional 
career  is  seen  from  the  tenor  of 
his  writings.  He  has  contribut- 
ed liberally  to  the  literature  of 
medicine,  both  in  German  and 
English  publications,  but  the 
work  which  has  given  him  the 
widest  reputation  as  an  author, 
is  his  "  Special  Pathology  and 
Diagnostics  with  Therapeutic 
Hints,"  published  in  1867,  and 
which  has  since  been  a  text- 
book in  all  American  homoeo- 
pathic colleges.  It  has  been  re- 
vised and  enlarged  twice  since 
1880.  Prom  1870  to  1875  he 
edited  the  "  Yearly  Record  of  Homoeopathic  Litera- 
ture," containing  extracts  and  notices  of  the  most 
important  matters  from  the  leading  journals  ot 
homoBopathy  of  all  countries.  Since  his  early  man- 
hood Dr.  Raue  has  been  a  close  and  diligent  student 
of  psychology,  and  in  1847  published  in  his  native 
language,  "Die  Neue  Seelenlehre  Dr.  Beneke's,"  a 
work  written  to  popularize  the  psychological  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Beneke.  It  passed  through  five  edi- 
tions in  Germany,  was  translated  into  Flemish  in 
1859  by  Dr.  Blockhuys,  into  English  in  1871  at  Ox- 
ford and  London  as  the  "  Elements  of  Psychology," 
and  later  into  French.  In  1889  Dr.  Raue  published 
"Psychology  as  a  Natural  Science  Applied  to  the 
Solution  of  Occult  Psychic  Phenomena."  It  shows 
originality  and  research,  and  has  been  well  received. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  a  work  on  the  "  In- 
stitutes of  Homoeopathy."  Dr.  Raue  has  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.D.,  from  the  Hahnemann 
medical  college  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Homoeopathic 
college  of  New  York.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  institute  of  homoeopathy,  and  is  an  honor- 
ary member  of  similar  societies  of  Spain  and  Mexico. 

BUTE,  George  Hering,  was  born  in  North  Ger- 
many, May27,1793;  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Her- 
ing in  Paramaribo,  South  America,  and  was  cured  of 
spotted  fever  by  him  with  homoeopathic  remedies. 
He  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Hering,  and  in  1833 
removed  to  the  Moravian  settlement  at  Nazareth, 
Pa.,  and  there  began  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  1832  he  located  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  acquired 
a  wide  reputation  for  his  successful  treatment  of  the 
Asiatic  cholera,  then  epidemic  in  that  city.  Within 
two  years  he  built  up  a  very  large  practice  as  the 
second  homoeopathist  in  the  city.  He  ' '  proved  "  a 
large  number  of  plants  indigenous  to  America,  and 
made  many  important  contributions  to  homoeopathy. 
Owing  to  ill  health  he  left  Philadelphia  and  returned 
to  Nazareth,  where  he  died  Feb.  13,  1876. 

"WILLIAMSON,  Walter,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Homoeopathic  medical  college  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  born  in  Newtown,  Delaware  county. 
Pa.,  Jan.  4, 1811,  a  descendant  in  the  fourth  genera- 
tion of  Daniel  Williamson,  who  came  to  America 
with  William  Penn  in  1682.  He  acquired  a  good 
English  education,  and  at  seventeen  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  with  his  brother,  and  studied 
botany  and  materia  medica  during  his  leisure  hours. 
He  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush  Erwin,  and  entered  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 


vania, receiving  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  that  in- 
stitution in  1833.  He  attended  clinical  instruction 
in  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse,  and  made  a  study  of 
the  Asiatic  cholera  in  1832,  when  it  was  epidemic  in 
Philadelphia.  After  graduation  he  settled  in  prac- 
tice in  his  native  county,  and  in  1836  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  homoeopathic  system  of  medi 
cal  practice.  He  obtained  all  the  books  and  pam 
phlets  then  published  in  the  English  language  on 
the  subject,  made  a  diligent  study  of  them,  and  soon 
became  convinced  of  the  tnith  of  the  new  therapeu- 
tic law  by  testing  it  with  experiments  on  the  sick, 
and  on  himself.  His  confidence  was  established  in 
the  validity  of  the  Hahnemann  theory  when  he  ob- 
served that  medicines  taken  by  the  healthy  produced 
symptoms  similar  to  those  they  were  capable  of  cur- 
ing in  the  sick.  He  adopted  the  new  system  of 
practice,  and  immediately  began  a  diligent  study  of 
the  German  language,  in  which  much  of  the  litera- 
ture of  homoeopathy  was  then  printed.  In  1839  he  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  where  eight  homoeopathic 
physicians  then  resided.  Having  previously  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  obstetrics  Dr.  Williamson 
continued  the  practice  of  that  department  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  soon  established  an  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive business.  In  1844  he  assisted  in  organizing  the 
American  institute  of  homoeopathy.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Central  bureau  of  the  institute  in  Philadel- 
phia he  drew  up  a  petition 
to  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture asking  for  a  charter  for 
the  Homoeopathic  medical 
college  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  granted  in  1848, 
and  upon  its  organization 
in  Philadelphia  the  same 
year,  he  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  obstetrics,  and  dis- 
eases of  women  and  chil- 
dren. Upon  the  death  of 
Dr.  Caleb  B.  Matthews  in 
1851,  he  succeeded  him  as 
professor  of  materia  medica 
and  therapeutics.  On  ac- 
count of  ill  health  he  re- 
signed the  position  in  1856, 
and  was  made  emeritus  pro- 
fessor of  clinical  medicine, 
but  was  re-elected  to  the 

chair  of  obstetrics  in  1857,  which  he  filled  until  1859. 
Upon  the  organization  of  the  Hahnemann  medical 
college  of  Philadelphia  that  year,  he  became  emeri- 
tus professor  of  obstetrics  in  it,  and  assisted  in  form- 
ing a  union  of  the  two  institutions.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  State  medical  society,  and  was  its 
president  at  the  third  annual  session  in  186b,  held  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1858  he  published  a  treatise  on 
"Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,"  which  was 
used  as  a  text-book  for  many  years.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  of  valuable  papers  to  medical  so- 
cieties and  professional  journals,  for  several  years 
was  editor  of  the  "Philadelphia  Homoeopathic  Jour- 
nal," and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  preparing  a 
"History  of  Homoeopathy  in  Philadelphia."  He 
made  numerous  additions  to  the  pathogenesis  of 
drugs,  and  furnished  many  remedies  to  homoeopathic 
materia  medica.  As  a  lecturer  he  was  always  en- 
tertaining and  instructive,  and  was  held  in  the  high- 
est regard  by  jfoung  men  of  his  profession.  Prob- 
ably no  physician  of  his  day  did  more  than  he  to  ad- 
vance the  growth  and  prosperity  of  homoeopathy  in 
America.  Dr.  Williamson  was  married  Aug.  10, 
1833,  to  Mary  Matilda  Massey,  of  Delaware  county. 
Pa.  His  son,  Dr.  Walter  M.  Williamson,  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Homoeopathic  college  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1857,  practiced  in  Wisconsin  for  three 
years,  then  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  at- 
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tamed  hi.eli  rank  in  his  profession,  and  was  an  active 
and  energetic  member  of  various  medical  societies. 
He  died  Apr.  5,  1874.  Another  son,  Dr.  Matthew 
S.  "Williamson,  was  graduated  from  Hahnemann 
medical  college  of  Philadelphia  in  1873,  and  is  now 
actively  engaged  in  his  profession  in  that  city.  A 
third  son,  Alonzo  Potter  Williamson,  was  graduated 
from  Hahnemann  medical  college  in  1876,  and  is 
at  present  practicing  medicine  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Dr.  Walter  Williamson  died  Dec.  19,  1870. 

KITCHEN,  James,  the  oldest  living  physician 
(1893)  in  Philadelphia,  was  born  in  that  city  March 
8,  1800,  and  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  m  1819,  A.M.  in  1832, 
and  M.D.  the  same  year.  He  continued  his  medical 
studies  in  France,  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland, 
and  upon  his  return  to  Philadelphia  in  1834,  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  that  city, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was  port  physician 
during  the  time  the  cholera  was  epidemic  in  1832. 
He  accepted  the  homoeopathic  system  of  practice  in 
1837,  after  being  cured  of  a  chronic  affection  of  the 
liver  by  the  use  of  its  remedies.  For  one  year  he 
was  professor  of  clinical  medicine  in  the  Homoeo- 
pathic medical  college,  has  been  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  medical  journals,  and  translated  from  the 
French  Boullard's  "Treatise  on  Rheumatism," and 
Jahr's  "  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy."  He  is  still  in 
good  health  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety -three 
years,  and  is  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

GUEBNSEY,  Henry  Newell,  physician  and 
author,  was  born  at  Rochester,  Vt.,  Feb.  10, 1817.  He 
was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Phoebe  (Jefferson)  Guern- 
sey, and  through  his  mother  was  descended  from  the 
same  family  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  president  of  the 
United  States.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the 
public  and  private  schools,  and  at  Royalton  acad- 
emy, in  his  native  state.  At  twenty  years  of  age  he 
went  to  Pennsylvania,  intending  to  study  medicine. 
He  taught  school  at  Darby,  where  he  became  a  medi- 
cal student  under  Dr.  Alvin  E.  Small,  matriculated 
at  Pennsylvania  medical  college  in  Philadelphia  in 
1843,  and  the  next  year  entered  the  University  of 
New  York,  from  which  he  received  his  medical  de- 
gree in  1844.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  Darby,  but  in  1844  moved  to  Frankford, 
where  he  remained  thirteen  years,  and  during  that 
time  built  up  a  large  practice  as  a 
homoeopathic  physician,  surgeon 
and  obstetrician.  He  was  the  pio- 
neer of  homoeopathy  throughout, 
and  thoroughly  established  it  in 
Frankford,  Bridesburg,  White 
Hall,  Fox  Chase,  Middletown, 
Milestown,  Rowlandville,  Nice- 
town,  Olney,  Rising  Sun,  Aramin- 
go,  and  Richmond,  important  sub- 
urbs of  Philadelphia.  In  1857  he 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
soon  acquired  an  enormous  prac- 
tice, and  was  very  successful  in 
propagating  homoeopathy  among 
representative  and  influential  peo- 
ple of  that  city,many  of  whom  were 
converted  by  him.  Dr.  Guernsey 
possessed  a  compreliensive  knowl- 
edge of  medical  agents,  and  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  drugs  used  in  his  school  of 
practice.  He  was  a  remarkably  keen  and  accurate 
observer  of  their  effects  upon  the  system,  and  showed 
rare  skill  and  ability  in  discovering  the  "character- 
istic symptoms "  of  each  one  of  them.  It  was  his 
ability  to  discern  the  "key-notes"  of  a  remedy,  and 
skilfully  to  apply  them,  that  won  his  success  and  rep- 
utation as  a  prescriber.     As  an  authority  on  materia 


medica  and  obstetrics,  he  stood  among  the  ablest 
of  his  profession.  On  account  of  failing  health, 
he  went  to  Europe  in  1879,  and  again  in  1883, 
and  recovered  sufficiently  to  attend  to  his  practice 
for  a  time.  In  December,  1884,  he  took  a  cold 
which  developed  into  phthisis  pulmonalis.  During 
his  Illness  of  two  and  one-half  years,  he  was  requested 
by  physicians  of  all  shades  of  opinion  to  use  remedies 
administered  in  varying  potencies,  empirically,  etc. 
His  unifonn  answer  was:  "  I  wish  nothing  but  the 
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simllimum  to  my  case.  As  I  have  lived  and  practiced 
for  others,  I  will  do  for  myself,  for  I  hruiw  it  is  the 
right  way."  Often  during  his  illness  he  said,  "If 
I  must  die,  I  wish  it  recorded  that  I  died  true  to 
my  principles."  In  his  delirium  he  imagined 
himself  prescribing  for  the  sick,  and  would  direct 
those  about  him  to  prepare  certain  remedies  for  them. 
He  was  a  member  of  numerous  medical  societies, 
including  the  American  institute  of  homoeopathy, 
Massachusetts  surgical  and  gynecological  society, 
honorary  member  of  Hahnemann  medical  society 
of  Madrid,  Spain,  and  "Instituto  Homoeopathico 
Mexicano."  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.D. 
in  1863,  from  the  Homoeopathic  medical  college  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  was  professor  of  obstet- 
rics and  diseases  of  women  and  children  from  1861 
to  1869,  and  dean  of  the  faculty  three  years.  He 
was  professor  of  materia  medica  in  Hahnemann 
medical  college,  from  1871  to  1874,  and  was  also 
dean  during  that  time.  Dr.  Guernsey  wrote  and 
published  a  work  on  "Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children,"  which  has  reached  its  third 
edition.  The  therapeutic  portion  of  this  work  was 
translated  into  French,  and  published  in  Paris. 
"  Lectures  on  Materia  Medica,"  delivered  at  Hahne- 
mann college,  ' '  Reports  on  Obstetrics, "  to  the  Amer- 
ican institute  of  homoeopatliy,  "Plain  Talks  on 
Avoided  Subjects,"  "The  Key-note  System,"  are 
among  his  numerous  publications  possessing  a  high 
order  of  merit.  He  was  married  Apr.  27,  1845,  to 
Statira  Colburn  of  Boston,  Mass.,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children,  Elizabeth  W.,  Joseph  C,  and  Henry 
William.     He  died  June  27,  1885. 

McCLATCHEY,  Robert  J.,  professor,  physi- 
cian, and  editor,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  Apr.  6, 
1836.  He  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Hel- 
muth,  was  graduated  from  the  Homoeopathic  medical 
college  of  Pennsylvania  in  1856,  practiced  medicine 
several  years  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  in  1863  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  where  he  gained  distinction 
in  his  profession.  He  filled  the  chair  of  anatomy  for 
two  years  in  his  alma  mater,  and  from  1867  to  1883 
was  professor  of  pathology  and  practice  of  medicine 
in  Hahnemann  medical  college.  As  editor  of  the 
"  Hahnemannian  Monthly"  from  1868  to  1878,  he 
exerted  a  marked  influence  in  his  profession  on  ac- 
count of  the  vigor  and  force  of  his  writings,  and  his 
wide  knowledge  of  medical  literature.  He  was  a 
most  efficient  general  secretary  of  the  American  in- 
stitute of  homoeopathy  from  1871  to  1879,  was  largely 
instrumental  in  effecting  the  organization  of  the 
Hahnemann  club  of  Philadelphia  in  1871,  served 
twelve  years  as  its  president,  was  nine  years  secre- 
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tary,  and  two  years  president  of  the  County  society 
of  Philadelphia,  originated  the  movement  whicli  re- 
sulted in  founding  the  Children's  hospital  of  Phila- 
delphia, -was  president  of  Homoeopathic  medical  so- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania  in  1874,  and  was  unceasing  in 
using  his  best  efforts  to  promote  and  advance  the 
best  interests  of  all  the  societies  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  In  1871  Dr.  McClatchey  prepared  and 
published  a  revision  of  Laurie's  ' '  Domestic  Medi- 
cine," and  later  assisted  in  the  revision  of  Guernsey's 
"  Obstetrics."  The  "Transactions "  of  the  national 
and  state  societies  contain  valuable  contributions 
from  his  pen.  For  twenty  years  he  attended  to  a 
large  practice  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  Jan. 
17,  1883. 

NEIDHABD,  Charles,  physician,  professor  of 
clinical  medicine  in  the  Homoeopathic  medical  col- 
lege  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Bremen,  Ger- 
many,  Apr.   19,   1809.     His  stepfather  was  Prof. 
List,  a  noted  writer  on  political  economy,  with  whom 
he  came  to  this  country  when  quite  young,  and  set- 
tled in  Reading,  Pa.,  where  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  under  Dr.   Isaac  Heister.     He  attended 
medical  lectures  for  three  years  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  two  years  at  the  Philadelphia 
medical  institute,  and  took  a  course  of  clinical  in- 
struction at  the  Pennsylvania  hospital.     During  his 
medical  course  he  was  taken  very 
sick  and  was  cured  by  homoeo- 
pathic treatment,  which  had  just 
been    introduced  into   Philadel- 
phia.    This  result  induced  him 
to  accept  the  new  school  of  med- 
ical practice,  and  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Homoeopathic  academy 
at  Allentown,  Pa.,  in  1837.     He 
returned  to  Europe  several  times 
for  the  sake  of  study,  visited  the 
hospitals  at  Leipsio  and  Vienna, 
and  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine,  surgery  and  obstet- 
rics from  the  University  of  Jena, 
and  then  settled  in  the  practice 
1^/  "  "  ^-,  ,  of  his  profession  in  Philadel- 
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in  its  infan  y.  He  has  lived 
to  see  its  wonderful  growth 
and  development  to  a  degree  far  beyond  his  orig- 
inal expectations,  and  has  himself  won  success 
and  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  skilful  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Neidhard  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  American  institute  of  homoeopathy  on  its 
organization  in  New  York  in  1844,  and  about  the 
same  time  received  an  honorary  degree  from  the 
Chicago  hospital  college.  From  1849  to  1853  he  was 
professor  of  clinical  medicine  at  the  Homoeopathic 
medical  college  of  Pennsylvania.  Since  his  retire- 
ment from  the  college,  he  has  devoted  all  his  time 
to  his  practice.  Dr.  Neidhard  has  contributed  a 
number  of  valuable  works  to  the  literature  of  homoe- 
opathy, among  which  are  the  following:  "  Homoeo- 
pathic Medicine,"  translated  from  the  Fiench  in 
1837,  the  work  originally  beiiig  written  by  M.  Cro- 
seric,  M.D.,  president  of  the  Homoeopathic  society  of 
Paris;  "Answer  to  tlie  Homoaopathic  Delusions  of 
Oliver  "Wendell  Holmes"  (1843);  "Homoeopathy  in 
Germany  and  England, "  being  discourses  delivered 
at  the  Homoeopathic  college  of  Pennsylvania  in  1850; 
"  Universality  of  the  Homoeopathic  Law  of  Cure  " 
(1851,  second  edition,  1874);  this'wasa  public  lecture 
delivered  before  a  large  audience  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Homoeopathic  society  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  "  Cro- 
talus  Horridus,"  its  analogy  to  yellow  fever,  also 
' '  iMalignant  Bilious  and  Remittent  Fevers"  (1860 ;  this 
work  was  translated  in  Havana,  Cuba,  into  Spanish 
by  D.  Antonio  Rergnes  de  Las  Casas,  1861);  "  Diph- 
theria as  it  Prevailed  in  the   United   States  from 


1860  to  1866."  He  also  contributed  to  Hill  and 
Hunt's  "Practice  of  Surgery,"  and  to  JohnSi's  "  Ma- 
teria Medica,"  and  in  1888  published  a  pathogenetic 
and  clinical  repertory  of  the  diseases  of  the  head 
with  their  concomitants.  A  great  variety  of  articles 
from  his  pen  have  appeared  in  medical  journals  of 
United  States  and  England.  Dr.  Niedhard  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  17,  1895. 

JEANES,  Jacob,  professor  of  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  the  Homoeopathic  medical  college  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  4, 
1800.  He  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Joseph  Par- 
rish,  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  m  1823,  and  practiced  medicine 
as  an  allopathic  ph3'sician  for  twelve  years.  In 
1835  he  became  a  homoeopathist,  and  in  1838  pub- 
lished a  work  on  "Practice  of  Medicine"  which  at 
once  brought  him  into  prominence.  He  was  a  dili- 
gent student  of  matei'ia  medica  and  endeavored  to 
condense  the  most  cliaracteristic  symptoms.  He  in- 
troduced to  the  practice  of  homo3opathy  many  new 
remedies.  In  1848  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Homoeopathic  medical  college  of  Pennsylvania  and 
became  a  member  of  its  first  faculty.  In  1844  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  institute  of 
homoeopathy,  and  was  an  active  and  infiuential  mem- 
ber of  the  Philadelphia  society  and  the  State  medical 
society.  He  was  one  of  the  closest  observers  and 
most  successful  practitioners  of  his  school  of  medi- 
cine. He  was  a  developed  Hahnemannlan,  yet  inde^ 
pendent  in  thought,  and  devoted  much  of  his  leisure 
time  to  the  study  of  astronomy  and  botany.  He 
died  of  apoplexy  Dec.  17,  1877. 

FABRIHGTON,  Erne?t  E. ,  professor  of  ma- 
teria medica  in  Hahnemann  medical  college,  was 
born  at  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1,  1847,  and  early 
in  his  boyhood  removed  with  his  parents  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  obtained  his  preparatory  education, 
graduating  from  the  Central  high  school  with  the 
degree  of  A.B.  in  1866,  at  the  head  of  his  class  and 
up  to  that  date  with  the  highest  average  ever  at- 
tained by  a  student  of  that  institution.  He  began 
the  study  of  medicine  under  his  brother,  Dr.  H.  vV. 
Farrington,  matriculated  at  the  Homoeopathic  medi- 
cal college  in  the  fall  of  1866  and  the  next  year 
passed  to  the  newly  organized  Hahnemann  medical 
college,  from  whicli  he  received  his  degree  of  M.  D. 
in  1868.  He  established  a  large  practice  in  Phila- 
delphia immediately  after  his  graduation,  and  was 
remarkably  successful  throughout  his  professional 
career.  In  1869  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  foren- 
sic medicine  in  his  alma  mater,  and  succeeded  to  the 
chair  of  pathology  and  diagnosis  two  years  later. 
Prom  1874  to  1885  he  was  professor  of  materia 
medica,  filling  the  position  with  exceptional  ability 
both  on  account  of  his  proficiency  in  that  depart- 
ment of  medicine  and  his  popularity  as  a  lecturer  to 
students.  He  developed  a  great  talent  for  analyzing 
the  specific  action  of  drugs,  and  made  a  thorough 
research  and  study  of  every  interest  pertaining  to 
homoeopathy.  As  a  writer  he  was  clear  and  forcible. 
A  series  of  articles  from  his  pen  on  "Studies  in 
Materia  Medica,"  published  in  the  " Hahnemannian 
Monthly,"  belong  to  the  classics  of  medical  litera- 
ture, and  his  lectures  on  "  Clinical  Materia  Medica," 
edited  by  Dr.  Clarence  Bartlett,  and  published  in 
book  form  after  his  death,  has  had  a  wide  circulation . 
Dr.  Farrington  died  in  Philadelphia  Dec.  17,  1885. 

SMALL,  Alvin  Edmoud,  professor  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  physiology  in  the  Homoeo- 
pathic medical  college  of  Pennsylvania,  and  later  one 
of  the  chief  founders  of  the  Hahnemann  medical  col- 
lege of  Chicago,  was  born  at  "Wales,  Lincoln  county, 
Me.,  March  4, 1811.  After  obtaining  a  good  prepara- 
tory education  at  Monmouth,  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  at  Saco,  Me.,  under  Drs.  Putnam  and 
Greene,  and  then  entered  the  medical  department  of 
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the  University  of  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1841.  He  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Upper  Darby,  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  as 
an  allopathic  physician,  but  in  1842  accepted  the 
doctrines  and  espoused  the  cause  of  homoeopathy. 
In  1845  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  upon  the 
organization  of  the  Homoeopathic  medical  college 
of  Pennsylvania  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
physiology,  and  two  years  later  was  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  practice  of  medicine,  which  he  filled 
with  marked  ability  for  seven  years.  Delaware  col- 
lege gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  in  1851. 
During  his  residence  of  eleven 
years  in  Philadelphia  he  ac- 
quired a  large  practice,  and  in 
the  meantime  wrote  and  pub- 
lished ' '  Domestic  Practice, " 
which  had  an  extensive  sale.  In 
1857  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
and  in  1859  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  professor  of  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  in 
Hahnemann  medical  college  of 
Chicago,  which  position  he  filled 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  was 
dean,  and  also  treasurer  of  the 
college,  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  His  executive  abil- 
ity, professional  attainments, 
and  his  popularity  as  a  lec- 
turer to  students  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  institution.  As  a 
physician  he  took  high  rank  in  his  profession  in 
Chicago,  and  was  widely  known  all  through  the 
West,  and  the  entire  country.  He  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  medical  societies,  was  several  times  presi- 
dent of  the  Slate  society  of  Illinois,  and  in  1873  was 
president  of  the  American  institute  of  homoeopathy. 
He  wrote,  "Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,"  "  Dis- 
eases of  the  Chest,"  and  late  in  life  published  an  ad- 
mirable work  on  "Practice  of  Medicine."  Pew 
men  of  his  profession  did  as  much  as  he  to  extend 
and  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  homoeopathy,  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  world.  As  general  superintendent  of 
the  Scanlan  hospital  of  Chicago  he  did  an  important 
work.  Dr.  Small  was  a  man  of  imposing  presence 
and  dignified  bearing.  He  possessed  a  kindly,  genial 
and  benevolent  nature,  which  endeared  him  to  all 
who  knew  him,  and  inspired  confidence  in  a  won- 
derful degree.  After  a  life  of  great  usefulness  he 
died  in  Chicago  Dec.  31,  1886. 

GrAtrSE,  OTven  B. ,  professor  of  obstetrics  and 
diseases  of  women  and  children  at  Hahnemann 
medical  college  from  1867  till  1888,  was  born  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  in  June,  1825.  He  entered  the 
Homoeopathic  medical  college  at  Cleveland,  O., 
in  1855,  but  remained  there  only  a  few  months,  and 
the  same  year  matriculated  at  the  Homoeopathic 
medical  college  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1857.  He  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  he  resided  until 
1862.  He  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  physiology 
in  his  alma  mater  in  1860,  which  position  he  held 
until  1864.  Prom  1867  till  1888  he  was  professor  of 
obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  in  Hahnemann 
medical  college,  and  filled  the  position  with  ex- 
ceptional ability.  Dr.  Gause  was  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  the  Homoeopathic  medical  so- 
ciety of  Philadelphia  for  many  years.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Homoeopathic  medical  society 
of  Pennsylvania;  was  its  president  in  1869,  and  the 
same  year  became  a  member  of  the  American  in- 
stitute of  homoeopathy.  At  present  he  resides  at 
Aiken,  S.  C.,  spending  his  summers  at  Asbury  Park, 
N.J. 

III. -31. 


THOSIAS,  Am.os  Bussell,  physician,  and  dean 
of  Hahnemann  medical  college  of  Philadelphia  since 
1874,  was  born  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  3,  1826. 
He  is  descended  from  Welsh  ancestors  who  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Massachusetts,  his 
father  being  Col.  Azariah  Thomas,  who  served  on  the 
northern  frontier  under  Gen.  Jacob  Brown  during 
the  war  of  1812.  Dr.  Thomas  passed  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  life  on  a  farm,  an  experience  which 
served  to  develop  ths  robust  health  and  splendid 
physique  for  which  he  is  still  remarkable.  The  ru- 
diments of  his  education  were  acquired  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  supplemented  by 
a  course  at  Black  Kiver  insti- 
tute, Watertown,  N.  Y.  In 
1850  he  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
but  finding  these  uncongenial 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of 
medicine  in  1852  at  the  Syra- 
cuse medical  college,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in 
1854.  The  same  year  he  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  pursued  a  course  of  study 
and  was  graduated  from  the 
Penn  medical  university.  Di- 
rectly after  graduation  he  was 
appointed  demonstrator,  and 
in  1856  professor  of  anatomy 
in  that  institution,  which  lat- 
ter position  he  held  for  ten 
years.  In  1856  he  was  also 
appointed  professor  of  artistic  anatomy  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania academy  of  fine  arts,  being  the  first  person 
in  America  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy 
specially  i*ended  for  artists.  This  position  he  filled 
for  fifteen  years.  In  1863  he  became  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  School  of  design  and  served  as  such 
for  ten  years.  After  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run 
he  volunteered  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  was 
placed  in  charge  of  a  ward  in  the  Armory  Square 
hospital  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Soon  after  removing 
to  Philadelphia  he  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  homoeopathic  system 
of  medicine,  and  in  1867  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in 
the  Hahnemann  medical  college 
of  Philadelphia,  of  which  institu- 
tion he  became  dean  in  1874. 
Both  of  these  positions  he  still 


occupies.  Besides  various  addresses  delivered  as 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  county  medical  society, 
and  of  the  Pennsylvania  state  society,  and  numer- 
ous scientific  papers  contributed  to  the  medical 
journals  of  his  school.  Dr.  Thomas  is  author  of  a 
valuable  work  on  "Post-Mortem  Examinations  and 
Morbid  Anatomy,"  of  the  section  on  diseases  of  the 
blood  vessels  in  Arndt's  "  System  of  Medicine,"  and 
of  a  history  of  the  "  Descendants  of  William  Thomas 
of  Hardwick,  Mass.,  1678-1891."    For  four  years  he 
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was  editor  of  the  "American  Journal  of  Homoeo- 
pathic Materia  Medica."  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  institute  of  homoeopathy,  the  Philadel- 
phia county  medical  society,  the  Medical  society 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Fairmount  Park 
art  association,  the  Academy  of  natural  sciences, 
the  Historical  society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the 
Genealogical  society  of  Pennsylvania.  His  long 
terms  of  service  in  the  various  positions  he  has  occu- 
pied bear  striking  testimony  to  the  ability  with  which 
he  has  discharged  his  multifarious  duties.  He  is  singu- 
larly attractive  as  alecturer,  and  hiskindliness  of  heart 
and  uniform  suavity  of  manner  have  greatly  endeared 
him  to  the  many  graduates  of  the  institution  with  which 
he  has  been  so  long  connected,  while  his  large  experi- 
ence and  diagnostic  acumen  easily  place  him  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  physicians  in  a  city  of  physicians. 
During  his  long  administration  as  dean,  Hahnemann 
college  has  had  a  constantly  increasing  prosperity. 
The  curriculum  has  been  enlarged,  the  standard  of 
requirements  elevated,  the  course  lengthened,  and, 
largely  through  his  exertions,  the  new  college  and 
hospital  buildings,  on  Broad  street  above  Race,  have 
been  erected.  '  Hahnemann  college,  organized  in 
1848,  is  the  oldest  homoeopathic  college  in  the  world. 
Its  graduates  number  over  3,000.  It  has  made  an 
enviable  reputation  by  ete-xating  the  standard  of  med- 
ical education  and  by  first  introducing  a  three-years' 
graded  course,  a  feature  since  adopted  by  nearly  all 
the  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States.  The  new 
college  and  hospital  buildings  are  an  ornament  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  They  are  provided  with 
abundant  laboratory  facilities,  a  well-appointed  mu- 
seum, and  a  large  and  valuable  library.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1847,  Dr.  Thomas  married  Elizabeth  M.  Bacon 
of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  he  has  had  two 
children,  Charles  M.  Thomas,  M.D.,  and  andaughter, 
Florence  L.,  who  married  Dr.  J.  N.  Mitchell  of 
Philadelphia. 

BETTS,  B.  Frank,  has  held  a  professorship 
in  the  Hahnemann  medical  college  of  Philadel- 
phia, since  1873.  He  was  born  at  Warminster,  Pa., 
Dec.  1,  1845,  and  spent  his  early  life  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, which  is  liberally  provided  with  facilities 
for  acquiring  a  practical  education. 
Most  of  his  youth  was  spent  at  a 
private  school  at  the  Lollar  acad- 
emy, or  in  a  Friends'  school  at 
Horsham,  which  were  within  a  short 
distance  of  his  parents'  residence. 
At  fifteen  he  entered  the  Mt.  Holly 
institute,  N.  J.,  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Aaron,  and  there  fin- 
ished his  preparatory  education. 
Interested  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  the  hours  usually  set 
apart  for  recreation  were  spent  by 
him  in  the  study  of  branches  not 
generally  included  in  the  course  of 
instruction  in  the  schools  he  at- 
tended. At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  accepted  a  position  in  a  large 
mercantile  house  in  Philadelphia, 
in  charge  of  his  uncles,  Seneca 
E.  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Malone,  and  with  the  fam- 
ily of  the  former  he  made  his  home.  His  tastes, 
however,  soon  led  him  to  become  interested  in 
the  study  of  medicine,  his  attention  having  been 
first  directed  to  it  by  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever, 
during  which  he  was  attended  by  the  eminent  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,  Washington  L.  Atlee.  He  care- 
fully investigated  the  mes-its  of  both  schools  of 
practice,  and  was  convinced  of  the  superiority  of 
homoeopathy.  After  a  thorough  preparation,  he 
entered  the  Homoeopathic  medical  college  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1866,  and  was  graduated  in  1868.  He 
then  spent  nearly  two  years  in  Europe,  pursuing  a 


special  course  in  several  departments  of  medicine 
and  surgery  at  the  clinics  of  the  large  hospitals  of 
Vienna,  Paris  and  Berlin.  Returning  home  with 
increased  confidence  in  the  system  of  practice  he 
had  adopted,  he  established  himself  in  his  native 
city.  In  1873  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  physiol- 
ogy and  microscopic  anatomy  in  the  Hahnemann 
college,  and  retained  that  position  until  the  depart- 
ment of  diseases  of  women  was  created,  when  he 
was  elected  professor  of  gynecology.  To  the  establish- 
ment of  this  department,  which  was  growing  rap- 
idly in  importance  throughout  the  medical  world. 
Prof.  Betts  devoted  all  his  time  and  energy.  Col- 
lege clinics  were  instituted  for  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  peculiar  to  females,  and  in  conjunction 
with  his  course  of  lectures  on  this  subject,  he  deliv- 
ered a  course  on  hygiene  and  dietetics.  'The  latter 
topics  were  beginning  to  be  considered  an  important 
part  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  all  first-class 
medical  colleges,  and  Prof.  Betts,  who  was  the  first 
to  institute  a  course  in  gynecology,  was  also  the  first 
to  deliver  lectures  on  hygiene  and  dietetics  in  this 
institution.  To  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  physi- 
ology was,  however,  assigned,  at  the  request  of  Prof. 
Betts,  the  lectures  on  hygiene,  in  1887,  and  another 
new  department  was  created  more  closely  related  to 
that  of  his  choice,  viz.,  the  department  of  the  dis- 
eases of  children,  so  that  to  the  course  of  lectures  on 
gynecology  Prof.  Betts  added  a  course  on  psedi- 
atry.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  institute  of 
homoeopathy  (since  1870),  of  the  Homoeopathic  med- 
ical society  of  Pennsylvania  (since  1875),  of  the 
Philadelphia  county  society,  and  of  the  Hahnemann 
medical  club  of  Philadelphia.  By  request,  he  pre- 
pared and  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Scope  of  Homoeo- 
pathic Therapeutics  in  Gynecological  Practice  "  be- 
fore the  World's  homoeopathic  convention  of  1891. 
Prof.  Betts  is  consulting  gynecologist  to  the  Homoeo- 
pathic hospital  of  Wilmington,  Del . ,  and  to  the  out-pa- 
tient department  of  the  Children's  homoeopathic  hos- 
pital of  Philadelphia,  and  gynecologist  to  the  Hahne- 
mann college  hospital. 

DUDLEY,  Pemberton,  professor  of  institutes 
of  medicine  and  hygiene  in  Hahnemann  medical 
college,  was  born  near  Torresdale, 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  17,  1837.  His 
father,  William  Dudley,  belonged 
to  the  New  England  family  of 
that  name,  whose  ancestors  fol- 
lowed the  Mayflower  about  ten 
years  later.  The  family  traces  its 
lineage  through  several  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  of  Eng- 
lish history  to  a  period  antedating 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  is 
known  to  be  of  Saxon  origin. 
His  mother,  EUenor  Wood,  was 
descended  from  Robert  Wood, 
who  emigrated  from  Gloucester, 
Eng.,  in  1699,  and  settled  at  New- 
town, L.  I. ,  and  whose  posterity  mi- 
grated to  Newtown,  IJucks  coun- 
ty. Pa.,  about  1750.  Dr.  Dudley 
obtained  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  an  academic  institution,  supple- 
mented by  careful  reading  and  study  while  at  work 
on  his  father's  farm.  He  taught  school  two  years, 
and  at  the  same  time  read  medicine  under  Dr.  David 
James,  then  attended  lectures  in  Jeflferson  medical 
college  one  year,  and  Homoeopathic  medical  college 
of  Pennsylvania  another  year,  graduating  from  the 
latter  institution  in  1871,  since  which  time  he  has 
practiced  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Dudley  assisted  to  or- 
ganize the  Philadelphia  county  homoeopathic  med- 
ical society  in  1866,  joined  the  State  medical  society 
in  1867,  and  has  been  president  of  both.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  American  institute  of  homoeopathy 
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m  1869,  has  regularly  participated  in  its  general  and 
scientiflfi  business,  and  since  1887  lias  been  general 
secretary  and  editor  of  its  annual  volume  of  "Trans- 
actions," a  work  of  nine  to  twelve  hundred  pages. 
At  the  session  of  1871  he  initiated  the  movement 
which  led  to  the  holding  of  the  world's  homoeo- 
pathic convention  in  1876,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  perfect  its  preliminary  ar- 
rangements. This  convention  led  to  a  series  of  sim- 
ilar congresses  once  in  five  years,  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  The  fourth  one  was  held  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. ,  in  1893,  when  Dr.  Dudley  was  again  a 
member  of  its  committee  of  arrangements,  and  was 
elected  its  recording  secretary.  He  is  honorary  sec- 
retary of  the  World's  congress  of  homoeopathic 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  Chicago  in  connection 
with  the  Columbian  exposition  of  1893.  He  holds 
honorary  membership  in  the  Maryland  state  bomceo- 
pathic  medical  society,  in  the  Southern  homoeopathic 
medical  association,  and  in  the  Homoeopathic  insti- 
tute of  Mexico.  In  1868  Dr.  Dudley  was  chosen  to 
the  chair  of  chemistry  and  toxicology  in  his  alma 
mater.  He  gave  his  support  to  the  efforts  wliich,  in 
1869,  resulted  in  uniting  the  two  homoeopathic  col- 
leges in  Philadelphia.  This  union  relieved  him 
from  further  duty  as  a  teacher,  but  in  1876  he  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  physiology  and  microscopic 
anatomy,  which  he  filled  until  1890,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  his  present  position.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  building  committee  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  the  new  college  and  hospital 
buildings,  and  entered  with  great  zeal  into  the  prep- 
aration of  the  plans  of  these  structures.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hahnemann  club  of  Philadelphia,  Dr. 
Dudley  aided  in  organizing  the  Children's  homoeo- 
pathic hospital  of  Philadelphia,  and  became  a  direc- 
tor and  member  of  its  medical  staff.  This  club  of 
physicians,  having  in  1880  become  the  proprietors 
of  the  "  Hahnemannian  Monthly,"  appointed  him 
its  editor,  which  position  he  held  until  1888.  During 
these  eight  years  the  journal  easily  maintained  its 
position  among  the  leading  homoeopathic  periodicals 
of  the  world.  Dr.  Dudley  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Pattison  one  of  the  seven  members  of  the  State  board 
of  health  upon  its  organization  in  1885,  and  was  re- 
appointed by  him  in  1891  for  another  term  of  six 
years.  Several  productions  of  his  pen  on  public 
health  have  appeared  in  the  "Annual  Reports"  of 
this  board,  and  he  has  written  and  published  numer- 
ous articles  in  the  journals  of  his  school  of  medicine. 
On  medical  questions  Dr.  Dudley  may  be  considered 
a  "liberal,"  in  that  he  insists  that  each  physician,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  calling,  should  be  absolutely  free 
to  form  and  execute  his  individual  judgment,  unre- 
strained by  the  dicta  of  a  society  or  by  the  unyield- 
ing dogmas  of  an  arbitrary  creed.  Yet  his  views  of 
the  curative  potency  of  his  preferred  system  of  med- 
icine— homoeopathy — within  its  operative  domain, 
are  both  radical  and  exclusive.  On  Dec.  25,  1867, 
Di'.  Dudley  married  Sarah  K.,  daughter  of  Rev. 
John  Perry  Hall,  who  was  formerly  a  well-known 
Baptist  clergyman  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity.  They 
have  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  for- 
mer, Perry  flail  Dudley,  has  adopted  his  father's 
profession., 

THOMAS,  Charles  Monroe,  professor  of 
ophthalmology  and  otology,  and  for  fourteen  years 
professor  of  operative  surgery  in  Hahnemann  medi- 
cal college,  was  born  in  watertown,  N.  Y.,  May  3, 
1849.  He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Thomas,  and  in 
1854  removed  to  Philadelphia  with  his  parents.  He 
obtained  his  education  in  the  schools  of  that  city, 
was  graduated  from  the  Central  high  school  with 
the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1868,  and  received  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  in  1874.  After  taking  a  course  of  instruction 
at  a  commercial  college,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  with  his  father  in  1869,  and  was  graduated 


from  the  Hahnemann  medical  collegein  1871 .  He  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  March,  1872,  went  to  Europe,  where  he  de- 
voted special  attention  to  surgery  and  diseases  of 
the  eye  and  ear  for  two  and  one-half  years  in  the 
universities  of  Heidelberg,  Vienna  and  Edinburgh. 
He  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1874,  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  making  a  specialty 
of  surgery,  and  on  account  of  his  skill,  he  almost  im- 
mediately won  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  soon 
took  rank  with  the  foremost  surgeons  in  this  country. 
He  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  surgery  in  his 
alma  mater  in  1875,  and  professor  of  operative  sur- 
gery, ophthalmology  and  otology  in  1878.  In  these 
positions  his  recognized  ability  as  an  operator,  wide 
knowledge  of  the  branches  in  which  he  gave  in- 
struction, and  successful  experience  as  a  physician 
infused  an  enthusiastic  interest  in 
those  branches  among  the  stu- 
dents of  Hahnemann  college,  and 
all  persons  identified  with  its 
prosperity.  In  the  meantime  his 
private  practice  increascid  very 
rapidly  and  assumed  such  pro- 
portions that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  attend  to  it  even  with  the 
aid  of  an  assistant.  He  therefore 
gave  up  general  surgery  in  1891, 
and  has  since  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  eye  and  ear;  at 
the  same  time  he  resigned  the 
professorship  of  operative  sur- 
gery in  the  college,  retaining 
that  of  ophthalmology  and  otol- 
ogy. Dr.  Thomas  has  contribut- 
ed numerous  articles  to  medical 
literature,'especially  in  the  depart- 
ments of  surgery  and  ophthal- 
mology. He  holds  the  position  of  ophthalmologist 
and  otologist  to  Hahnemann  hospital,  is  consulting 
surgeon  to  the  same  institution,  and  to  the  Children's 
homoeopathic  hospital,  Philadelphia,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  numerous  medical  and  scientific  societies,  in- 
cluding the  American  institute  of  homoeopathy.  Dr. 
Thomas  was  married  Apr.  18,  1876,  to  Marion 
Elmslie,  daughter  of  Dr.  Laurence  T'urnbull,  of 
Philadelphia.     They  have  six  children. 

JAMES,  John  Edwin,  registrar  and  professor 
of  surgery  in  Hahnemann  medical  college,  was 
born  at  Somerton,  Philadelphia,  Jan  18,  1844,  the 
youngest  son  of  Dr.  David  and  Amanda  W.  James. 
His  father  conducted  a  very  extensive  practice  at 
his  rural  home,  and  in  1855  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  became  widely  known  for  his  skill 
and  ability  in  obstetrics  and  minor  surgery.  Dr. 
John  E.  James  was  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
the  Philadelphia  high  school,  and  Edge  Hill  seminary 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.  He  began  the  study  of  medicine 
under  his  father  and  Dr.  James  B.  Garretson;  with 
the  latter  he  spent  two  years  in  a  private  school  of 
anatomy,  and  attended  Jefferson  medical  college  dur- 
ing the  session  of  1864-65,  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1865-66;  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
M.D.  from  the  latter  institution  in  1866,  and  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  demonstrator  of  anatomy  under  Prof. 
D.  Hayes  Agnew  and  served  for  one  year.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  took  a  partial  course  of  lectures  at  Hahne- 
mann medical  college  and  then  engaged  in  tlie  active 
duties  of  hi?  profession  in  Philadelphia  in  partner- 
ship with  his  father,  and  thus  early  in  his  career 
had  the  advantages  of  the  counsel  and  wisdom  of  a 
successful  physician  of  large  experience.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1873,  he  succeeded  him  in 
practice.  In  1876  Dr.  James  associated  himself 
with  the  clinical  staff  of  the  surgical  department  of 
Hahnemann  medical  college.   In  1877  he  was  elected 
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adjunct  professor  of  surgery  -with  Prof.  J.  H.  Mc- 
Clelland, and  in  1878  professor  of  principles  and  clini- 
cal surgery,  dividing  the  department  of  surgery  with 
Dr.  Charles  M.  Thomas, who  was  professor  of  opera- 
tive and  clinical  surgery  and  ophthalmology.  In  June, 
1889,  upon  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Thomas  from  the 
surgical  portion  of  his  chair,  Prof.  James  was  given 
the  entire  charge  of  the  department  as  professor  of 
surgery.  Since  1887  he  has  also  been  registrar  of 
the  faculty.  The  honorary  degree  of  the  college  was 
conferred  on  him  in  1886.  He  has 
always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
prosperity  and  development  of  the 
college,  and  has  been  a  leader  in  all 
m  ovements  for  raising  the  standard, 
and  advancing  the  requirement,  of 
a  medical  education.  To  him  be- 
longs much  of  the  credit  for  the 
present  system  of  clinical  instruc- 
tion at  Hahnemann  college,  which 
system  gives  to  advanced  students 
probably  more  practical  clinical 
(bedside)  instruction  than  any  other 
medical  college.  For  years  pre- 
vious to  their  erection  in  1886,  Dr. 
James  was  an  earnest  advocate  of 
modern  college  and  hospital  build- 
ings, and  when  the  movement  was 
started  to  purchase  the  present  site 
on  Broad  street,  Philadelphia,  he 
was  placed  on  both  the  building 
and  the  finance  committees,  and  continued  on  them 
until  the  buildings  were  finisJied.  Almost  the  en- 
tire work  of  the  building  committee  was  committed 
to  Dr.  A.  R.  Thomas,  the  dean,  and  Dr.  James,  re- 
quiring very  much  of  their  time  and  attention,  which 
was  given  most  cheerfully,  and  the  present  com- 
modious and  well-adapted  buildings  are  the  direct 
result  of  their  joint  labors.  He  was  elected  a  sur- 
geon to  the  hospital  in  1878,  and  continues  to  serve 
it  in  that  capacity.  In  1866  he  became  a  member  of 
the  American  institute  of  homoeopathy,  and  was 
made  a  senior  in  1891.  He  joined  the  Homoeopathic 
medical  society  of  Pennsylvania  in  1867,  and  served 
as  its  president  in  1885;  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Homoeopathic  medical  society  of  Philadelphia  since 
its  organization  in  1866;  was  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  Hahnemann  medical  club  of  Philadelphia, 
served  as  its  secretary  for  several  years,  and  its  presi- 
dent in  1890;  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
Children's  homoeopathic  hospital  of  Philadelphia, 
organized  by  the  Hahnemann  club  in  1877,  and  was 
a  member  of  its  board  of  managers  and  one  of  the 
surgeons  to  the  hospital  for  about  ten  years,  when 
he  resigned  because  of  the  demands  made  upon  his 
time  by  the  work  in  connection  with  the  college  and 
hospital.  Since  then  he  has  been  consulting  surgeon 
to  the  Children's  homoeopathic  hospital. 

mOHB,  Charles,  professor  of  materia  medica 
and  therapeutics  in  Hahnemann  medical  college, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  May  3,  1844.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  his  na- 
tive city,  and  early  showed  a  liking  for  scientific 
studies,  and  especially  for  medicine ;  but  yielding  to 
the  wishes  of  his  parents,  who  desired  him  to  follow 
mercantile  pursuits,  he  entered  a  large  importing 
and  manufacturing  establishment,  where  he  gave 
evidence  of  good  business  qualifications  and  soon 
occupied  a  position  of  trust  and  responsibility.  His 
early  desire  for  a  professional  career  never  left  him, 
and  he  devoted  most  of  his  spare  hours  to  the  read- 
ing of  medical  works,  and  finally  decided  to  devote 
his  enlire  time  and  energy  to  medicine.  In  1873  he 
placed  himself  under  the  preceptorship  of  Prof.  E. 
A.  Farrington,  M.D.,  matriculated  at  the  Hahne- 
mann medical  college  in  1873,  entered  the  Philadel- 


phia school  of  anatomy  in  1874,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  former  institution  March  10,  1875.  Owing 
to  his  natural  abilities,  he  soon  rose  to  prominence  in 
the  profession,  and  his  thorough  business  training 
was  often  turned  to  good  account  in  the  conduct  and 
management  of  existing  homoeopathic  institutions, 
and  the  organization  of  new  ones.  The  success  of 
the  Homoeopathic  medical  society  of  the  county  of 
Philadelphia  depended  greatly  upon  his  devoted  ser- 
vices as  secretary  from  1878  to  1884.  He  also  worked 
effectively  in  the  thorough  or 
ganizalion  of  the  Hahnemann 
college  dispensary,  having  been 
chief-of -staff  continuously  from 
1877  to  1883.  At  present  the 
Hahnemann  hospital  shares 
much  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion. He  is  one  of  the  corpor- 
ation trustees  and  visiting  phy- 
sician to  the  hospital,  and  takes 
an  active  part  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  welfare  and  growth 
of  the  institution.  In  his  alma 
mater  he  was  successively  ap- 
pointed lecturer  on  pharmacy  in 
1879,  professor  of  clinical  medi- 
cine and  physical  diagnosis  in 
1881,  and  professor  of  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics  in 
1885,  still  holding  the  latter 
chair.  Materia  medica  has  al- 
ways received  his  most  earnest  attention,  and  be- 
sides lecturing  to  large  classes,  he  has  contributed 
liberally  to  various  journals,  and  has  conducted  prov- 
ings  to  determine  the  pathogenetic  effects  of  indium 
metallicum,  natrum  phosphoricum,  zincum  piericum, 
adonis  nernalis,  lilium  tigrinum,  ehininum  arsenieo- 
sum,  zincum  metallicum,  zincum  jodaium,  zincum 
phosphoricum,  zincum  valerianicum,  and  stannum 
metallicum.  After  Dr.  C.  Hering's  death  he  became 
one  of  his  literary  executors,  and  was  co-editor  of 
"  Hering's  Guiding  Symptoms  of  Our  Materia  Med- 
ica," completed  in  1891,  in  ten  octavo  volumes.  For 
the  past  fifteen  years  Dr.  Mohr  has  been  engaged 
in  writing  a  text-book  on  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics, which  will  be  published  in  1893.  He  is  a 
member  of  various  medical  and  scientific  societies, 
is  a  clear  and  forcible  writer  and  a  very  successful 
Instructor. 

GOODNO,  William  Colby,  professor  of  pathol- 
ogy and  practice  of  medicine  in  Hahnemann  medical 
college, was  born  at  Kenosha, "Wis., 
during  a  temporary  residence  of  his 
parents  in  that  city.  His  father, 
Rev.W.  S.Goodno,  a  Baptist  clergy- 
man, was  born  in  New  York  state, 
of  Welsh  ancestry.  His  mother 
was  a  native  of  Vermont.  Dr. 
Goodno  obtained  his  preliminary 
education  in  the  high  schools  of 
Dixon,  111,,  and  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
He  entered  Geneva  medical  col- 
lege, whei-e  he  spent  two  years,  and 
then  matriculated  at  Hahnemann 
medical  college  of  Philadelphia, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1870.  After  seizing  as  demon 
stralor  of  surgery  several  years 
in  Hahnemann  college,  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  microscopy, 
histology  and  pathological  anat- 
omy. In  this  position  he  attracted  attention,  and 
met  with  gi'eat  success  on  account  of  the  clear- 
ness and  force  with  which  he  presented  the  subject 
matter  upon  which  he  gave  instruction.  He  de- 
vised means  of  illustrating  his  lectures  in  order  to 
more  deeply  impress  the  information  imparted  on 
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the  minds  of  students.  He  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  photography,  and  for  dem 
onstrating  purposes,  as  -well  as  for  his  professional 
work,  did  a  large  amount  of  photographing  from 
the  microscope.  In  1885  he  was  elected  to  the  chair 
in  the  college,  which  he  now  holds,  as  professor  of 
the  practice  of  medicine.  In  his  descriptions  of  dis 
ease  in  its  clinical  aspects  and  its  pathology,  he  is 
clear,  concise  and  graphic,  and  his  therapeutic  teach- 
ings are  marked  by  originality  and  thorough  inves- 
tigation. He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  truth  of  the  law 
of  similars,  but  claims  that  the  progressive  physician 
should  not  be  limited  in  his  resources  by  that  law. 
Before  he  was  elected  to  his  present  position  in 
Hahnemann  college  he  conducted  a  very  large  and 
successful  general  practice  in  Philadelphia,  and  also 
won  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  surgeon.  During 
the  past  few  years  a  large  part  of  his  professional 
duties  have  been  those  of  an  office  practitioner.  Dr. 
Goodno  has  done  a  large  amount  of  original  work  of 
a  practical  kind  in  pathological  histology.  He  was 
one  of  the  flrst  of  his  profession,  if  not  the  first,  to 
demonstrate  the  serial  transmissibility  of  the  bacilli 
of  Koch,  and  was  one  of  the  flrst  to  study  the  sup- 
posed development  of  blood  corpuscles  in  the  spleen. 
A  few  years  ago  he  published  in  the  "  Hahnemannian 
Monthly  "  a  series  of  300  unselected  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  in  which  the  mortality  was  only  two-and-one- 
half  per  cent.,  which  is  the  lowest  mortality  rate 
ever  published  for  a  similarly  unselected  group.  His 
contributions  to  pathology  and  clinical  medicine  in 
journals  have  been  very  numerous,  and  he  also  wrote 
the  section  on  diseases  of  the  spleen  in  Arndt's  "Sys- 
tem of  Medicine. "  After  five  years  of  careful  prep- 
aration he  has  completed,  and  will  soon  publish,  a 
work  of  about  1,200  pages  on  the  "  Practice  of  Med- 
icine. Dr.  Goodno  is  a  member  of  the  Homoeopathic 
medical  society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Philadelphia 
county  homoeopathic  medical  society,  the  Chuical 
society  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  institute  of 
homoeopathy.  He  is  physician  to  Hahnemann  hospi- 
tal, and  was  the  originator  of,  and  for  eight  years  physi- 
cian to,  the  Pennsylvania  homoeopathic  hospital  for 
children,  or  until  it  was  united  with  Hahnemann 
hospital. 

MITCHELL,  John  Nicholas,  professor  of  ob- 
stetrics in  Hahnemann  medical  college,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  Apr.  10,  1847,  son  of  John  C.  and 
Rebecca  Nicholas  Mitchell.  His  father  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  and  his 
grandfather,  Thomas  Mitchell,  was  one  of  the  first 
persons  to  make  conveyancing 
and  real  estate  business  a  special- 
ty in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Mitchell 
obtained  his  •  education  at  the 
Episcopal  academy  in  his  native 
city,  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  then  engaged  in 
business  from  1864  to  1870.  He 
commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine with  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Metzger, 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  continued  it 
iB  with  Dr.  A.  R.  Thomas  in  Phila- 
P  delphia,  matriculated  at  the  Hah- 
nemann medical  college,  was 
graduated  from  that  institution 
in  1873,  and  then  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in 
Philadelphia.  Immediately  af- 
ter his  graduation  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  demonstrator 
of  obstetrics,  and  then  instituted  in  Hahnemann 
college  the  flrst  course  of  practical  obstetrics  given 
in  Philadelphia,  founded  upon  the  method  of 
teaching  that  subject  in  the  universities  of  Ger- 
many. His  success  in  this  department  won  for 
him  prestige  and  influence  as  an  instructor  in  medi- 


cal  science,  and  soon  gave  him  high  rank  as  an  ob- 
stetrician. In  1886  Dr.  Mitchell  was  appointed  ad- 
junct professor  of  obstetrics  in  the  college,  and  in 
1888  was  elected  to  the  full  professorship  of  that  de- 
partment, which  he  now  holds.  His  skill  and  ability 
in  his  specialty  have  been  widely  recognized,  and  he 
has  established  a  large  private  practice  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  has  been  one  of  the  gynecologists  at 
Hahnemann  hospital,  and  is  now  the  obstetrician 
there.  He  is  one  of  the  ex-presidents  of  the  Phila- 
delphia county  homoeopathic  medical  society,  is  a 
member  of  the  State  society,  the  American  institute 
of  homoeopathy  since  1875,  the  American  obstetrical 
society,  and  the  Sons  of  the  revolution.  He  has  read 
numerous  papers  on  subjects  connected  with  obstet- 
rics before  all  the  societies  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
has  also  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  medical  jour- 
nals. Dr.  Mitchell  was  married  in  1877  to  Flor- 
ence, the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Thomas. 

BIGLEB,  William  H.,  professor  of  physi- 
ology in  Hahnemann  medical  colleae,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  .Tune  10,  1840,  the  son  of  Rt. 
Rev.  David  Bigler  of  the  Moravian  church.  The 
first  seventeen  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  New  York  city,  where  his 
father  was  then  pastor  of  a  church. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Mora- 
vian college  and  Theological  sem- 
inary at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  then  spent 
two  years  in  Europe  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Berlin  and  Erlaugen.  Up- 
on his  return  to  Arnerica  he  was 
appointed  professor  in  his  alma 
mater,  which  position  he  filled 
eight  years.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Augustus  W.  Koch,  a 
prominent  physician  of  Philadel- 
phia. He  studied  medicine  and  was 
graduated  from  Hahnemann  med- 
ical college  in  1871,  and  has,  since 
that  time,  been  connected  continu- 
ously with  the  institution  in  some 
capacity.  After  graduating  he 
was  appointed  on  the  dispensary 
staff,  and  for  a  number  of  years  had  charge  of  the 
eye  and  ear  department.  He  also  lectured  on  oph- 
thalmology in  the  college,  both  during  the  summer 
course  and  the  regular  winter  sessions  for  several 
years.  For  three  months  after  the  death  of  Dr.  W. 
B.  Trites,  he  lectured  on  the  practice  of  medicine 
during  the  absence  of  the  regular  professor  of  that 
branch.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  associate  profes- 
sor of  physiology,  and  in  1891  became  full  professor 
of  that  branch.  Dr.  Bigler  has  been  treasurer  of  the 
alumni  association  of  Hahnemann  college  since  its 
organization.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Homoeo- 
pathic medical  society  of  Pennsylvania  since  1872, 
was  first  vice-president  of  that  society  in  1886,  and 
owing  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Crowley,  the  president, 
served  in  that  office  until  the  following  annual  meet- 
ing. He  was  president  of  the  County  medical  so- 
ciety for  two  years,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
American  institute  of  homoeopathy  since  1876,  hav- 
ing served  on  various  bureaus  in  both  organiza- 
tions. In  1876  he  was  co-editor  of  the  "American 
Journal  of  Homoeopathic  Materia  Medica, "  published 
in  Philadelphia.  He  has  read  numerous  papers  be- 
fore the  societies  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  has 
contributed  many  articles  to  medical  journals,  mostly 
on  his  specialty,  ophthalmology. 

HAMER,'  James  Henry,  physician  and  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  Hahnemann  medical  college, 
was  born  at  Skippackville,  Montgomery  county,  Pa., 
Oct.  1,  1847.  His  father,  Dr.  James  Hamer,  Jr., 
a  physician,   was  graduated  from  the  medical  de- 
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partment  of  the  University  of  New  York  in  1844, 
and  his  grandfather,  Dr.  James  Hamer,  Sr.,  was 
also  a  physician  who  obtained  his  medical  degree 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  in 
1813.  When  nine  years  old  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  where  they  remained 
three  years,  and  then  returned  to 
Kulpsville,  Pa.,  and  in  1863  removed 
to  Freeland,  in  his  native  county. 
He  obtained  his  education  at  Free- 
land  seminary,  now  Ursinus  college, 
taught  public  school  at  North  Wales, 
a  private  school  at  Kulpsville,  was 
assistant  teacher  in  Frederick  insti- 
tute, and  was  an  instructor  for  two 
years  at  Freeland  seminary  under 
Dr.  Fetterolf,  now  president  of  6ir- 
ard  college.  He  went  to  Europe  in 
1868,  and  spent  most  of  the  succeed- 
ing four  years  in  London.  Upon  his 
return  in  1873,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Adol- 
phus  Fellger,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
homoeopathy,  matriculated  at  Hahne- 
mann medical  college  inl873,andwas 
graduated  in  1875,  when  he  received 
the  anatomical  prize  for  the  best  dissection.  After 
graduation  he  practiced  medicine  at  Collegeville until 
1888,  when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  con- 
tinued his  profession  there.  In  1889  Dr.  Hamer 
was  chosen  demonstrator  of  chemistry  in  Hahne- 
mann medical  college;  filled  the  chair  of  chemistry 
as  substitute,  during  the  illness  of  Prof.  E.  L.  Oat- 
ley,  during  the  session  of  1891-93;  and,  owing  to  his 
efficiency  and  popularity  as  a  lecturer,  he  was,  after 
the  latter's  death,  chosen  to  the  professorship  in 
1893.  Prof.  Hamer  is  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
county  and  the  Pennsylvania  homoeopathic  medical 
societies.  He  was  married  May  5,  1879,  to  Flora, 
daughter  of  H.  A.  Hunsicker,  the  founder  of  Free- 
land  seminary,  and  has  four  children  living. 

WEAVER,  Bufus  B. ,  lecturer  on  surgical  an- 
atomy, and  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  Hahnemann 
medical  college,  was  born  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Jan. 
10,  1841,  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  A.  Weaver. 
He  obtained  his  preliminary  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town,  then  entered  Pennsyl- 
vania college,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  A.B.  in  1863, 
and  three  years  later  received 
the  degree  of  A.M.  The  study 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  dur- 
ing his  college  course  deeply 
interested  him,  and  immedi- 
ately after  his  graduation  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  upon  completing  the 
course  at  Penn  medical  uni- 
versity, obtained  his  degree  of 
M.D.  in  1865.  The  same  year 
he  took  a  course  of  anatomical 
instruction  under  Dr.  D.  Hayes 
Agnew,  and  attended  a  full 
course  of  lectures  in  the  Medical 
department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1867-68.  He 
then  matriculated  at  the  Jeffer- 
son medical  college,  where  he 
took  a  course  of  lectures  on  clinical  medicine  in  1868- 
69.  In  the  fall  of  1869  he  was  appointed  demonstrator 
of  anatomy  in  the  Hahnemann  medical  college,  and 
in  1878  was  chosen  lecturer  on  surgical  anatomy.  Dr. 
Weaver  has  held  these  positions  continuously,  and 
next  to  the  dean.  Prof.  A.  R.  Thomas,  is  the  oldest  in- 
structor in  the  college.  His  unceasing  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  college  and  its  students,  his  compre- 


hensive knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  his  remarkable 
skill  and  extensive  experience  in  dissecting,  have 
given  him  high  rank  in  his  profession.  A  very  large 
number  of  the  specimens  for  anatomical,  surgical, 
and  pathological  instruction  in  the  college  museum, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  have  been  prepared  by  himself, 
and  are  the  product  of  his  own  mechanical  genius. 
In  1887  Dr.  Weaver  went  to  Europe,  and  visited  the 
anatomical  museums  of  Great  Britain  and  the  conti- 
nent. Failing  to  see  in  any  of  them  a  complete  dis- 
section of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  he  had  for 
some  years  contemplated  making,  the  following 
year,  after  six  months  of  continuous  work  at  the 
rate  of  ten  hours  a  day,  he  completed  and  mounted 
the  entire  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  of  a  human 
being  in  a  single  specimen,  detached  from  all  other 
parts  of  the  body.  This  specimen  is  now  in  the  col- 
lege museum,  and  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  known 
to  have  ever  been  produced.  The  great  labor  and 
delicacy  of  the  work  required  in  producing  such  an 
anatomical  preparation,  makes  its  completion  a  mon- 
ument of  enduring  patience,  a  marvel  of  manipula- 
tive skill  never  before  excelled,  and  probably  never 
equaled  in  the  history  of  practical  anatomy.  Dr. 
Weaver  revisited  the  medical  institutions  of  Europe 
in  1889,  and  in  1891  the  Hahnemann  medical  col- 
lege gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  M.D.,  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  scientific  attainments.  Since  his 
graduation  in  1865,  he  has  devoted  nearly  all  of  his 
time  to  anatomy.  Dr.  Weaver  was  married  Dec. 
31,  1869,  to  Madeleine  Louise,  daughter  of  Charles 
W.  and  Matilda  Bender  of  Philadelphia. 

HOWARD,  Erving  Melville,  lecturer  on  phar- 
macy, toxicology,  and  materia  medica  in  Hahne- 
mann medical  college  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  at 
Barry,  Massachusetts,  Sept.  11,  1848.  He  began 
the  study  of  medicine  in  his  native  town  with  Dr. 
A.  E.  Kemp  in  1868.  Two  years  later  he  entered 
Cornell  university,  and  was  graduated  from  that  in- 
stitution in  1873,  and  during  his  college  career  took 
a  special  course  in  comparative  anatomy,  under  Prof. 
Burt  G.  Wilder.  In  1874  he  matriculated  at  Hahne- 
mann medical  college  of  Philadelphia,  and  received 
his  medical  degree  in  1877.  Immediately  after  his 
graduation  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Camden,  N.  J.,  where  he  has  since  resided.  By 
means  of  his  ability,  close  attention  to  the  duties  of 
his  profession,  and  successful  experience  as  a  general 
practitioner  of  medicine  for  sixteen  years.  Dr.  How- 
ard has  become  one  of  the  leading  homoeopathists  in 
New  Jersey.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  on  botany 
in  his  alma  mater  in  1878,  on  pharmacy  in  1881,  and 
on  toxicology  in  1886,  and  has  since  continued  in 
these  departments.  He  is  surgeon  to  the  Camden 
hospital  for  women  and  children,  and  is  on  the 
medical  staff  of  the  eye  and  ear  department  of  the 
West  Jersey  dispensary.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
West  Jersey  homoeopathic  medical  society,  the 
New  Jersey  state  homoeopathic  medical  society, 
American  institute  of  homoeopathy,  the  New  Jersey 
state  sanitary  association,  the  Homoeopathic  medical 
society  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Philadelphia  medi- 
cal club.  Dr.  Howard  was  married  Aug.  6,  1874, 
to  Angle  L.,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Miles  Sanford, 
who  was  seventeen  years  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church 
at  North  Adams,  ~" 


IVINS,  Horace  Fremont,  lecturer  on  laryn- 
gologv  and  otology  in  Hahnemann  medical  college, 
son  of  Isaac  and  Sarah  A.  Ivins,  was  born  in  Penu's 
manor,  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  Oct.  30,  1856.  He  ob- 
tained his  education  in  the  public  schools,  at  Peirce's 
boarding  school  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  and  at  Swarthmore 
college.  In  1874  he  began  to  read  medicine  with 
Dr.  6.   W.  Kirk,  then  of  Bristol,  matriculated  at 
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Hahnemann  medical  college  of  Philadelphia,  in 
187b,  and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  In 
1879,  as  one  of  the  first  students  to  take  a  three- 
years  course.  During  his  college  career  he  was  two 
years  secretary  of  the  Hahnemann  medical  institute, 
i*  or  eighteen  months  after  graduation  Dr.  Ivins  was 
associated  in  private  practice  with 
Prof.  Charles  Monroe  Thomas,  and 
during  1879-80  matriculated  and 
took  a  special  course  in  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  order  to  more 
thoroughly  prepare  himself  for  the 
practice  of  his  specialties,  he  went 
to  Europe  in  April,  1881,  and  re- 
mained there  until  April,  1883.  He 
spent  the  time  in  the  hospitals  of 
London  and  Vienna,  and  while  in 
the  former  city  was  a  student  under 
the  late  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie.  Up- 
on his  return  to  Philadelphia  he  lo- 
cated in  that  city,  and  has  since  had 
his  office  on  Arch  street.  During  the 
years  that  have  intervened,  he  has 
huilt  up  a  large  practice,  by  means  of 
his  close  application  and  ability.  He 
has  wonprominence  in  hisprof  ession 
as  a  specialist  on  laryngology,  otology,  and  ophthal- 
mology, and  since  188'3  has  filled  the  position  of  lectur- 
er on  laryngologyand  otology  in  his  alma  mater.  For 
nine  years  hehad  charge  of  the  throat  and  ear  depart- 
ment of  the  college  dispensary;  for  three  years  was 
ophthalmologist,  otologist,  and  laryngologist  to  the 
Germantown  homoeopathic  dispensary,  and  at  present 
(1893)  is  laryngological  editor  of  the  "Journal  of  Oph- 
thalmology, Otology,andLaryngology,  "of  New  York. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  American  institute 
of  homoeopathy  since  1887,  and  was  for  two  years 
recording  secretary  of  tiie  Homoeopathic  medi- 
cal society  of  Pennsylvania,  for  three  years  secre- 
tary of  the  Homosopathic  medical  society  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  for  two  years  second  vice-president  of  the 
Alumni  association  of  Hahnemann  medical  college. 
In  1881,  when  in  Europe,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  International  medical  congress,  which  met  in 
London  that  year.  In  1888  he  spent  five  months  in 
practical  hospital  work  in  Paris  and  London,  and 
while  in  Europe  that  year,  was  a  member  of  the  In- 
ternational ophthalmological  congress  which  met  at 
Heidelberg.  As  a  result  of  his  successful  career 
in  his  profession.  Dr.  Ivins  published  in  1893, 
"Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat,"  a  text-book 
for  students  and  practitioners.  The  work  con- 
tains 507  pages,  with  139  illustrations,  including 
eighteen  colored  figures,  chiefly  original,  from  draw- 
ings and  photographs  of  anatomical  dissections.  It 
is  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  those 
subjects,  and  has  already  been  accepted  as  a  text- 
book in  nearly  every  homoeopathic  college  in  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Ivins  was  married  in  April,  1888, 
to  Emma  V.,  daughter  of  William  H.  Melcher  of 
Philadelphia. 

VAN  liENNEP,  William  Bird,  lecturer  on 
surgery  in  Hahnemann  medical  college,  was  born 
in  Constantinople,  Turkey,  Dec.  5,  1853,  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Van  Lennep,  for  thirty  years  a  promi- 
ment  missionary  of  that  country,  and  the  author  of 
many  standard  works  on  the  Orient.  Dr.  Van  Len- 
nep obtained  his  preparatory  education  at  Sedgwick 
institute.  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  then  entered 
Princeton  college,  graduating  with  the  degree  of 
A.B.  in  1873,  and  later  received  the  degree  of  A.M. 
from  that  institution.  Deciding  to  enter  the  medi- 
cal profession,  he  matriculated  at  the  Hahnemann 
medical  college,  Philadelphia ,  in  1877,  and  was 
graduated  in  1880.  For  six  months  he  was  on  the 
resident  stafl:  at  Ward's  Island,  New  York  city  hos- 


pital, and  then  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  the 
succeeding  eighteen  months  took  charge  of  the 
private  practice  of  several  of  his  professional  friends 
during  their  absence  from  home.  Desiring  to  ob- 
tain comprehensive  knowledge  of  surgery  and  pathol- 
ogy, he  went  to  Europe  in  1883,  and  made  a  practi- 
cal study  of  those  departments  of  medical  practice 
for  two  years  in  the  hospitals  of  London,  Paris  and 
Vienna.  In  1884  Dr.  Van  Lennep  established  him- 
self in  his  profession  in  Philadelphia,  and  by  means 
of  his  superior  skill  and  ability  as  a  surgeon  soon 
took  high  rank  as  an  operator,  and  has  now  a  large 
practice,  and  a  wide  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  physicia,ns  of  that  city.  He  has  been 
chief  of  the  surgical  dispensary  connected  with 
Hahnemann  college ;  surgeon  to  the  Hahnemann 
hospital  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  Pennsylvania 
homoeopathic  hospital  for  children,  to  the  Chil- 
dren's homoeopathic  hospital  of  Philadelphia;  and 
consulting  surgeon  to  the  Wilmington  homoeo- 
pathic hospital,  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  homoeopathic 
hospital,  the  Harper  memorial  hospital,  and  to  the 
Treaton  homoeopathic  hospital.  He  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  pathology  in  his 
alma  mater  soon  after  gradua- 
tion, which  position  he  still 
holds,  and  subsequently  lec- 
turer on  surgery  in  the  same 
institution.  For  several  years 
he  has  been  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  "  Hahnemannian  Month- 
ly," and  has  exerted  a  strong 
influence  in  building  up  and 
maintaining  the  high  character 
of  that  medical  journal.  He 
has  contributed  to  the  literature 
of  his  profession  valuable  pa 
pers  on  abdominal  and  intestinal 
surgery,  and  the  surgery  of  the 
bladder,  urethra,  bones  and 
joints.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  city,  state,  and  other  med- 
ical societies,  and  the  Ameri- 
can institute  of  homoeopathy, 
and  has  acted  in  the  capacity  of  chairman  or  member 
of  various  surgical  and  pathological  bureaus.  He  is 
also  member  of  the  Academy  of  natural  sciences, 
the  Franklin  institute,  the  Union  League,  the  Art 
club,  the  Bachelors'  barge  club  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Masonic  order,  and  the  Sigma  Phi  college  fraternity. 
Dr.  Van  Lennep  was  married  in  April,  1886,  to  Clara 
R.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hart  of  Philadelphia,  anifl 
has  one  daughter. 

SNADEB,  Edward  Boland,  lecturer  on  physi- 
cal diagnosis  in  Hahnemann  medical  college,  was 
born  at  Millport,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  Jan.  10, 
1855.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Lancaster  and  Harrisburg,  and  duiing  the 
earlier  years  of  his  life  occupied  various  positions  on 
the  Lancaster  "Inquirer,"  and  on  the  "Express." 
He  was  graduated  in  medicine  in  1884  from  Hahne- 
mann college,  and  has  since  practiced  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  resident  physician  at  the  college  hos- 
pital for  two  years,  and  then  became  chief  of  the 
dispensary  staff,  when  he  commenced  a  systematic 
study  of  the  diagnostic  features  of  diseases  of  the 
heart,  lungs  and  abdomen;  was  assistant  in  the  clinic 
for  diseases  of  children,  became  demonstrator  of 
physical  diagnosis  in  1886,  and  in  1888  was  appoint- 
ed lecturer  on  that  branch,  succeeding  Prof.  A.  R. 
Thomas.  He  is  clinical  chief  of  the  heart  and  lungs 
department  of  the  college  dispensary,  and  of  the 
same  department  in  the  Children's  hospital  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  consulting  physician  to  the  Harper 
memorial  hospital.  He  has  filled  the  chair  of  prac- 
tice of  medicine  during  the  absence  of  the  regular 
professors,  and  has  given  many  of  the  regular  medi- 
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cal  climes.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Hahnemann 
clinical,  the  Boenninghausen,  the  Oxford,  and  the 
Germantown  medical  clubs,  and  the  American  in- 
stitute of  homoeopathy,  and  is  the  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  homoeopathic  medi- 
cal society. 

GRAMM,  Edward  M.,  lecturer  on  dermatol- 
ogy and  syphilology  at  Hahnemann  medical  college, 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  28,  1858,  son  of 
Dr.  Gr.  E.  Gramm,  who  became  a  successful  practi- 
tioner of  homoeopathy  in  Philadelphia.  He  obtained 
a  good  preparatory  education  in  the  public  schools, 
the  Central  high  school,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1874,  and  at  an  excellent  school  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  then  began  the  study  of  medicine  under 
Dr.  Constantine  Hering  in  1876,  and  at  the  same 
time  entered  Hahnemann  medical  college,  from 
which  he  received  his  medical  degree  in  1880.  Dr. 
Gramm  was  appointed  physician  to  the  department 
of  general  medicine  at  the  college  dispensary  in  1881, 
and  when  the  department  of  syphilology  and  skin 
diseases  was  created  in  the  dispensary  in  1883  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  it.  He  has  held  this  position 
continuously  since,  and  through  his  indefatigable 
energy,  recognized  ability  and  enthusiastic  efforts, 
has  builit  up  the  department  to  its  present  excellent 
condition.  Since  1885  he  has  been  lecturer  on  skin 
diseases  in  the  college.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia medical  club,  Gei-mantown  medical  club, 
Homoeopathic  medical  society,  of  which  he  is  secre- 
tary, Homoeopathic  medical  society  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  American  institute  of  homoeopathy.  He  has 
published  numerous  articles  on  his  specialties  in  va- 
rious medical  journals,  and  has  read  papers  before 
the  state  and  county  societies. 

BABTLEXT,  Clarence,  lecturer  on  neurology 
in  Hahnemann  medical  college,  was  born  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  T.,  May  23,  1858,  and  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1864.  He  entered  the  Central  high  school 
of  that  city  in  1871,  and  was  graduated  in  1875. 
The  same  year  he  matriculated  at  Hahnemann 
medical  college,  received  his  medical  degree  in  1879, 
and  for  the  next  four  years  was  one  of  the  physicians 
in  the  general  medical  department  of  the  dispensary 
connected  with  the  institution.  From  1879  to  1883 
he  was  also  assistant  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Bigler  in  the  eye 
and  ear  department  of  the  dispensary.  When  the 
department  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  was 
created  in  1883,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  it,  and 
then  resigned  his  other  positions  in  the  dispensary. 
He  lectured  in  the  spring  course  on  "Nervous  Dis- 
eases," beginning  with  1884.  He  was  appointed  lec- 
turer on  mental  and  nervous  diseases  in  the  college  in 
1889,  and  in  1890  electrology  was  added  to  the  lec- 
tureship. He  was  neurologist  to  the  Children's 
homoeopathic  hospital  in  Philadelphia  for  two  years, 
and  since  1890  has  filled  the  same  position  in  the 
Hahnemann  hospital.  From  1883  till  1885  he  was 
recording  secretary,  and  from  1885  till  1888  corre 
sponding  seci-etary  of  the  Homoeopathic  medical  so- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  been  chaiixaan  of 
various  bureaus  of  the  State  society,  and  the  Ameri- 
can institute  of  homoeopathy.  In  1890  he  was 
chosen  an  honoraiy  member  of  the  Homoeopathic 
medical  society  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Dr. 
Bartlett  acted  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Dudley,  editor  of 
the  "  Hahnemannian  Monthly,"  from  1883  till  1888, 
when,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Van  Lennep,  he  took  en- 
tire charge  of  that  iournal.  He  contributed  numerous 
articles  of  great  interest  and  value  to  its  columns. 
In  1893  he  abandoned  the  main  work  on  the  jour- 
nal to  Dr.  Van  Baun.  Occasional  articles  from  his 
pen  have  appeared  in  other  medical  journals,  and  in 
the  "Transactions"  of  the  American  institute  of 
homoeopathy.     In  1885  he  was  elected  provisional 


secretary  of  the  Alumni  association  of  the  Hahne 
mann  college  of  Philadelphia,  which  office  he  re- 
tained until  1893,  when  re-election  was  declined.  In 
1887  he  edited  and  published  "  Farrington's  Clinical 
Materia  Medica,"  being  shorthand  notes  of  Dr.  Far- 
rington's lectures  from  1876  till  1880.  It  made  a 
volume  of  over  750  pages,  of  which  a  second  edition 
was  called  for  in  1890.  Dr.  Bartlett  was  married 
Sept.  39,  1885,  to  Anna  C.  Miller. 

HAINES,  Oliver  Sloan,  lecturer  on  clinical 
medicine  in  the  Hahnemann  medical  college,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  Aug.  13,  1860,  son  of  Samuel 
E.  and  Mary  A.  Haines.  He  obtained  his  prelimi- 
nary education  at  the  Friends'  central  high  school 
in  his  native  city,  and  began  the  study  of  medicine 
under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  J.  Nicholas  Mitchell 
in  1878.  In  1879  he  matriculated  at  the  Hahnemann 
medical  college,  and  was  graduated  from  that  insti- 
tution in  1882.  Immediately  after  obtaining  his  de- 
gree he  was  appointed  resident  physician  to  the  old 
Hahnemann  college  hospital.  Upon  the  election  of 
Dr.  Mitchell  to  the  professorship  of  obstetrics,  Dr. 
Haines  succeeded  him  as  demonstrator  of  obstetrics, 
which  position  he  occupied  until  1890,  resigning  it  to 
become  lecturer  upon  clinical  medicine.  He  has 
filled  each  one  of  thy  positions  to 
which  he  has  been  chosen  with 
marked  ability.  In  the  position 
which  he  now  holds  he  has  shown 
a  peculiarly  happy  faculty  of  im- 
parting information  to  students 
by  clinical  demonstrations.  His 
acumen  in  diagnosis  points  him 
out  as  one  of  the  prominent  men 
of  the  younger  generation  of  phy- 
sicians. He  has  conducted  a  large 
private  practice  in  Philadelphia 
for  a  number  of  years  past.  Dr. 
Haines  has  had  charge  of  the  de- 
partment of  general  medicine  in 
the  Hahnemann  college  dispen- 
sary since  1889,  and  Is  one  of  the 
visiting  physicians  to  the  Hahne- 
mann hospital  of  Philadelphia. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Homoeo- 
pathic medical  society  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Philadelphia  medical  club,  the  Homoeo- 
pathic medical  society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
American  institute  of  homoeopathy.  Dr.  Haines 
was  married  July  34,  1890,  to  Marie  Florence  El- 
dredge,  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Eldredge  of 
Wayne,  Pa.  ^ 

MESSEBV^,  Frederic  W.,  demonstrator  of 
normal  histology  in  Hahnemann  medical  college, 
was  born  at  Crosswicks,  Burlington  county,  N.  J., 
Aug.  9,  1860,  and  obtained  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  at  a  Friends'  select  school  in  his  na- 
tive town.  He  matriculated  at  Hahnemann  medical 
college  in  1883,  was  graduated  in  1885,  and  at  once 
entered  the  college  hospital  to  remain  one  year  as 
resident  physician,  then  became  assistant  to  the  eye 
department  of  the  college  dispensary,  and  in  1892 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  refraction  bureau  of  that 
department.  In  1888  he  was  chosen  assistant  demon- 
strator of  normal  and  pathological  histology  in  the 
college,  and  in  1889  was  appointed  demonstrator  in 
that  department.  When  a  division  of  the  depart- 
ment was  made  in  1893  he  became  lecturer  and 
demonstrator  of  normal  histology.  He  is  also 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  an 
ophthalmologist,  otologist,  and  laryngologist  in 
Philadelphia.  Dr.  Messerve  is  a  member  of  the 
Hahnemann  instit>ite  college  alumni  association, 
Germantown  medical  club,  Hahnemann  clinical 
club,  the  Homoeopathic  medical  society  of  Philadel- 
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phla,  and  the  Pennsylvania  homceopathic  medical 
society. 

MEKCEB,  Edward  W.,  demonstrator  of  ob- 
stetncs  in  Hahnemann  medical  college,  was  born  in 
Kennett  Square,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  Aug.  9,  1859, 
and  obtained  his  education  in  the  high  school  and 
Martin  academy  of  his  native  town.  He  began 
the  study  of  medicine  at  home  under  Dr.  I.  D.  John- 
son, entered  Hahnemann  medical  college  in  1881,  and 
was  graduated  in'1884.  The  next  year  he  was  resi- 
dent physician  at  the  college  hospital,  then  spent  one 
year  in  Europe,  principally  in  the  hospitals  of  Vi- 
enna, and  since  his  return  has  practiced  in  Philadel- 
phia, giving  special  attention  to  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology. Dr.  Mercer  was  assistant  demonstrator  of 
histology  and  pathology  in  the  college  from  1887  to 
1890,  when  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position. 
He  is  also  clinical  chief  of  the  department  of  obstet- 
rics in  the  Hahnemann  dispensary.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  medical  club,  the  County  and 
the  State  homoeopathic  medical  societies,  and  the 
American  institute  of  hom.oeopathy. 

THOMPSON,  Landretli  Worthington,  dem- 
onstrator of  surgery,  and  lecturer  on  surgery  at  Hah- 
nemann medical  college,  was  born  In  Philadelphia 
Nov.  5,  1863.  He  obtained  his  preparatory  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  and  Rugby  academy  in  his 
native  city,  and  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1884,  and  received  the  degree  of 
A.M.  three  years  later.  In  1884  he  entered  Hahne- 
mann medical  college,  and  obtained  his  medical  de- 
gree from  that  institution  in  1887.  Immediately  af- 
ter graduation  he  was  chosen  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
Hahnemann  hospital  dispensary,  aad  soon  afterward 
was  placed  in  charge  of  this  department,  which  posi- 
tion he  relinquished  in  1890,  and  has  since  occupied 
hispresent  position  in  the  college.  Dr.  Thompson  has 
been  surgeon  to  the  Children's  homcsopathic  hospital 
of  Philadelphia  since  1891,  and  practices  surgery  as  a 
specialty.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Hahnemann  clin- 
ical club,  the  Germantown  medical  club,  the  County 
and  State  homoeopathic  societies,  and  the  American 
institute  of  homcBopathy. 

VISCHEB,  Carl  V.,  lecturer  on  general  path- 
ology, and  demonstrator  of  pathological  histology 
and  bacteriology  in  Hahnemann  medical  college, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  6,  1866.  He 
obtained  his  preparatory  education  in  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  his  native  city,  then  began  the 
study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  William  E.  Van  Len- 
nep,  at  the  same  time  entering  the  Hahnemann  medi- 
cal college  of  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1887.  The  following  year  he  was  resi- 
dent physician  to  the  Children's  homffiopathic  hospi- 
tal of  Philadelphia,  then  spent  two  years  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Heidelberg  and  Vienna,  in  diligent  study 
of  general  surgery  and  pathology.  After  his  return 
to  this  country  he  was  the  private  assistant  of  his 
former  preceptor.  Dr.  Van  Lennep,  for  one  year, 
and  has  since  devoted  his  attention  to  the  practice 
of  his  specialties.  Dr.  Vischer  was  appointed  to 
his  present  position  in  Hahnemann  college  in  1892. 
He  is  also  junior  surgeon  and  pathologist  to  the  col- 
lege hospital,  and  is  one  of  the  clinical  chiefs  of  the 
department  of  surgery  in  the  college  dispensary. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  medical  club, 
Germantown  medical  club,  the  Columbia  and  Art 
clubs  of  Philadelphia,  the  American  club  of  Vienna, 
Philadelphia  county  homoeopathic  medical  society, 
the  Homoeopathic  medical  society  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  American  institute  of  homoeopathy. 

SmEDLEY,  Isaac  G.,  physician,  son  of 
Thomas  G.  and  Elizabeth  G.  Smedley,  was  born 
Feb.   10,  1855.     He  obtained  his  education  at   the 


Friends'  high  school  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  at 
Swarlhmore  college,  graduating  from  the  latter  in- 
stitution in  1876.  Having  developed  a  talent  for 
higher  mathematics  during  his  college  career,  im- 
mediately after  his  graduation  he  took  a  summer 
course  in  practical  astronomy  at  the  Cambridge  ob- 
servatory, connected  with  Harvard  college,  but  the 
following  year  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  at 
West  Chester,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1877  matriculated  at  Hahnemann 
medical  college,  receiving  his 
medical  degree  from  that  institu- 
tion in  1880.  The  succeeding  six- 
teen months  he  was  resident  phy- 
sician at  the  college  hospital.  In 
1881  he  went  to  London,  where 
he  spent  one  year  as  clinical  as- 
sistant to  the  Soho  hospital  for 
women,  and  in  attendance  at  the 
Samaritan,  and  other  noted  hos- 
pitals of  that  city.  During  his 
residence  in  England  he  became  a 
member  of  the  International  medi- 
cal congress,  which,  in  1881 ,  met  in 
London.  Upon  his  return  to  Phila- 
delphia he  was  chosen  assistant 
gynecologist  in  the  college  dispen- 
sary, where  he  is  one  of  the  chiefs  in  charge,  and 
during  the  past  tliree  years  has  been  gynecologist  to 
the  Hahnemann  hospital.  For  several  years  he  has 
been  clinical  lecturer  on  gynecology  in  the  spring 
course  at  Hahnemann  college.  Dr.  Smedley  is  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  medical  club,  the 
Hahnemann  club,  the  Germantown  medical  club, 
the  Homoeopathic  medical  society  of  Philadelphia 
(of  which  he  has  been  treasurer  for  four  years),  the 
Pennsylvania  homoeopathic  medical  society,  and  the 
American  institute  of  homoeopathy.  He  practices 
gynecology  and  obstetrics  as  a  specialty  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  by  means  of  his  skill  and  successful  ex- 
perience has  built  up  a  large  practice,  and  has  won 
an  excellent  reputation  in  his  profession.  He  was 
married  Aug.  19,  1886,  to  Elizabeth  K.  Hallowell, 
a  granddaughter  of  Benjamin  Hallowell,  a  noted 
educator  and  minister  among  the  Society  of  Friends. 

VAN  BAUN,  William  Weed,  editor  of  the 
"  Hahnemannian  Monthly,"  son  of  Harriet  F.  and 
St.  John  D.  Van  Baun,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  30, 
1858.  He  obtained  his  prepara- 
tory education  at  the  Philadel- 
phia high  school;  entered  Hahne- 
mann medical  college,  Philadel- 
phia, in  1877,  and  was  graduated 
in  1880.  After  serving  as  resident 
physician  at  the  Hahnemann  hos- 
pital for  nearly  one  year,  upon 
invitation  he  went  to  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  as  the  successor  of  the  late 
Dr.  Hardenstein,  and  soon  ac- 
quired a  large  practice.  Finding 
the  field  too  circumscribed,  he 
returned  to  his  native  city,  where 
he  continued  his  practice,  and 
again  took  up  hospital  work  in 
the  throat  department  of  the 
dispensary  connected  with  the 
Hahnemann  hospital.  He  has 
since  been  engaged  in  his  profession  in  Philadelphia, 
except  in  1887  and  1891,  when  he  took  special 
courses  in  the  hospitals  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  con- 
fining his  researches  to  his  specialties — the  diseases 
of  the  heart,  throat,  and  lungs.  He  has  frequently 
lectured  on  the  heart  and  its  diseases  at  his  alma 
mater,  and  is  one  of  the  visiting  physicians  at  the 
Hahnemann  hospital.     Dr.   Van  Baun  has  become 
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widely  known  as  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  "Hahne- 
mannian  Jlonthly,"  which  is  the  largest  and  most 
influential  of  the  serial  publications  devoted  to 
homoeopathy.  Associated  with  him  as  editor  is  Dr. 
Clarence  Bartlett  of  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  staff 
are  many  distinguished  writers,  including  Drs.  Wil- 
liam B.  Van  Lennep,  Charles  M.  Thomas,  and  J.  N. 
Mitchell  of  Philadelphia,  George  R.  Southwick  of 
Boston,  Prank  H.  Pritchard  of  Norwalk,  O.,  and  a 
number  of  foreign  correspondents.  He  was  secretary 
of  the  Homoeopathic  medical  society  of  Philadelphia 
for  five  years,  and  was  then  elected  its  president. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  movement  which  resulted 
in  the  official  recognition  of  homoeopathy  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  has  been  active  in  the  interest 
of  state  medical  legislation.  The  Alumni  association 
of  Hahnemann  medical  college,  organized  in  1857, 
and  which  virtually  ceased  to  exist  in  1868,  was  re- 
organized in  1884,  largely  through  the  energy  and- 
activity  of  Dr.  Van  Baun,  who  has  since  been  its 
secretary.  It  has  about  1,000  active  members,  ear- 
nestly devoted  to  the  best  interest  of  their  alma  mater, 
to  the  encouragement  and  support  of  higher  medical 
education,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  frequent  re- 
newal of  college  fellowship.  Dr.  Van  Baun  is  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  medical  club,  German- 
town  medical  club,  Pennsylvania  homoeopathic  med- 
ical society,  and  the  American  institute  of  homoeop- 
athy. 

KEIM,  William  H. ,  physician,  demonstrator 
of  surgery  in  Hahnemann  medical  college  from  1877 
till  1889,  was  born  at  Merion  Square,  Montgomery 
county.  Pa.,  March  15,  1843,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Mary  Keim.  He  is  descended  from  a  family  noted 
in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  and  many  of  its 
members  have  occupied  prominent  and  influential 
positions  in  this  country.  After  obtaining  his  pre- 
paratory education  in  the  public  schools,  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine  in  1868,  first  attending  the 
Philadelphia  school  of  anatomy;  he  then  entered 
the  Hahnemann  medical  col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in 
1871.  Subsequently  he  took 
a  course  of  lectures  at  Jeffer- 
son medical  college,  and  at 
the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Immediately  after  his 
graduation  he  was  appointed 
on  the  medical  staff  of  Hahne- 
mann college,  and  for  several 
years  had  charge  of  the  out- 
practice  of  the  first  medical 
district  of  Philadelphia,  com- 
prising the  territory  south  of 
Spruce  street  between  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  Schuylkill  rivers. 
He  served  two  years  as  assistant 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  at 
Hahnemann  college,  and  was 
in  1877  elected  demonstrator 
of  surgery,  which  position  he  filled  for  twelve  years, 
and  during  that  period  did  most  efficient  and  self- 
sacrificing  work  in  building  up  the  department  of 
practical  surgery  in  the  college,  placing  it  on  a 
plane  unexcelled  in  this  country.  His  lectures  on 
practical  surgery  were  a  special  feature  of  his  career 
at  this  institution.  This  position  he  resigned  in  1889. 
Dr.  Keim  visited  Europe  in  1887  and  in  1890,  and 
made  a  careful  study  of  advanced  methods  of  medi- 
cal and  surgical  practice  in  the  noted  hospitals  of 
London,  Vienna  and  Munich.  In  January,  1880, 
during  an  amputation  of  the  thigh,  he  accidentally  re- 
ceived a  puncture  of  the  right  thumb,  which  resulted 
in  a  severe  case  of  pysemia;  his  recovery  from  that 
disease  is  one  of  the  few  cases  of  its  kind  on  record 
in  medical  practice.     Dr.  Keim  is  an  ex  president 


of  the  Homoeopathic  medical  society  of  the  county 
of  Philadelphia;  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania homoeopathic  medical  society,  the  American 
institute  of  homoeopathy,  and  the  Germantown 
medical  club.  Since  his  retirement  from  the  posi- 
tion in  the  college,  he  has  devoted  his  entire  time  to 
a  large  and  remunerative  practice,  giving  special  at- 
tention to  the  diseases  of  women  and  children. 

MIDDLETON,  Melbourne  F.,  physician,  was 
born  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  Jan.  31,  1843,  the  eldest  son 
of  Timothy  and  Hester  A.  K.  (Jenkins)  Middleton. 
His  ancestors  for  several  generations  were  prominent 
residents  of  that  city,  and  his  father  in  1863  was 
chosen  mayor  of  Camden.  Dr.  Middleton  obtained 
his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  Camden  and 
Philadelphia,  and  then  spent  four  years  at  work  on 
his  father's  farm.  During  this  time  and  after  leav- 
ing the  farm  (his  father  returning  to  Camden)  he 
entered  upon  special  branches  of  study  to  fit  him- 
self more  fully  for  active  business  life.  He  was  next 
employed  as  a  clerk  in  his  uncle's  store,  and  then  as 
a  salesman  in  a  Philadelphia  cloth  house.  Securing 
the  position  of  assistant  book- 
keeper in  the  large  establish- 
ment of  Dr.  D.  Jayne  &  Son 
in  Philadelphia,  he  perform- 
ed his  duties  so  satisfactorily 
that  he  was  soon  made  the 
correspondent  of  the  firm, 
which  did  a  very  extensive 
business.  The  arduous  du- 
ties of  this  position  at  the 
end  of  two  years  overtaxed 
his  physical  endurance,  and 
in  order  to  recuperate  his 
health  he  was  entrusted  with  ' 
the  power  of  attorney  from 
his  employei-s,  and  sent  out 
traveling  in  their  interests 
for  two  years.  This  valu- 
able experience  had  broad- 
ened his  views  of  men  and 
things,  and   soon  after  his 

return  he  entered  upon  the  fulfillment  of  his  hopes 
from  early  boyhood  by  devoting  all  his  time  in 
preparation  for  the  profession  in  which  he  has 
been  so  successful.  During  the  time  he  was  in 
the  office  of  Dr.  D.  Jayne  &  Son  he  matriculated, 
and  each  winter  attended  lectures  on  single  branches 
of  medicine.  In  1866  he  entered  Hahnemann  med- 
ical college  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  graduated  M.D. 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1868.  He  immediately  began 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  Camden,  where  he  soon 
stood  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession,  which  po- 
sition he  has  since  held.  He  has  also  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
his  native  city  and  her  institutions.  He  was  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  Camden  homoeopathic  hos- 
pital and  dispensary  association,  and  through  his  influ- 
ence the  practice  of  homoeopathy  was  introduced  in 
the  Camden  county  asylum  for  the  insane.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Camden  microscopical  society,  the 
West  Jersey  homoeopathic  medical  society,  the  New 
Jersey  homoeopathic  medical  society,  the  American 
institute  of  homoeopathy,  and  for  eight  years  was  a 
member  of  the  Camden  board  of  education.  Dr. 
Middleton  was  married  March  16,  1871,  to  Emily 
M.,  youngest  daughter  of  Capt.  Henry  King,  a  well- 
known  citizen  of  Camden.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren— Bessie  K.,  Melbourne  F.,  Arthur  L.,  and  Tim- 
othy G.  Middleton. 

GUERNSEY,  Joseph  C,  physician,  president 
of  the  Homoeopathic  medical  society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  1893,  son  of  Dr.  Henry  N.  and  Statira  Col- 
burn  Guernsey,  was  born  at  Frankford,  near  Philadel- 
phia, March  35,  1849.     He  obtained  his  preparatory 
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education  in  tbe  private  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
then  entered  Princeton  college  as  a  sophomore  in 
1867,  and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in 
1870.  Immediately  after  leaving  college  he  became 
a  student  of  medicine  in  his  father's  office,  matricu- 
lated at  Hahnemann  medical  college  of  Philadelphia 
tlie  same  year,  and  was  graduated 
the  valedictorian  of  his  class  in 
1872.  The  succeeding  two  years 
he  served  as  quiz  master  on  materia 
medica  in  his  alma  mater.  He  has 
followed  Ids  profession  continuous- 
ly in  Philadelphia  since  his  gradua 
tion,  and  upon  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1885,  succeeded  to  the 
latter's  large  practice.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Guernsey  has  always  been  an  ac 
tive  and  enthusiastic  worker  in  his 
profe.'wiou,  and  early  in  his  career 
filled  various  responsible  positions 
in  the  medical  societies  of  which 

/.  he  is  a  member.    He  was  provision - 

l^t,(g/i„„jMr,  al  secretaiy  of  the  American  insti- 
//^  y'  tute  of  uomccopathy  from  1876 
1/  ^       till  1880,  and  from  1881  till  1882; 

was  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Homoeopathic  medical  society  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1875  till  1879,  has  been  a  member  of  its  coin 
mittee  on  medical  legislation  for  several  years,  and 
was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  same  so- 
ciety for  1893.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
clinical  society,  has  been  vice  -  president  of  the 
Homujopathic  medical  society  of  Philadelphia,  and 
has  served  on  bureaus  of  materia  medica,  obstetrics, 
and  sanitary  science  in  the  various  societies  to  which 
he  belongs.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Hahnemann 
medical  college  and  hospital  of  Philadelphia,  and  lec- 
turer on  materia  medica  in  the  spring  course  at  that 
institution ;  is  one  of  the  visiting  physicians  to  the  col- 
lege hospital,  and  a  member  of  its  board  of  examiners. 
He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  "  Institute  Homoeo 
pathicoMe.xicano."  Heeditedand  carried  through  the 
press  the  two  large  volumes  of  the  "  Tiau.sactions  "  of 
the  World's  homoeopathic  convention,  held  in  Phila 
delphia  in  June,  1876;  the  "Transactions"  of  the 
Homoeopathic  medical  society  of  Penn.sylvania  from 
1874  till  1879,  in  one  volume,  and  the  "  Transactions" 
of  the  American  institute  of  homoeopathy  for  1879. 
He  edited  the  enlarged  and  improved  third  edition  of 
"Guernsey's  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children,"  in  1878,  and  from  notes  taken  at  his  fa- 
ther's lectures  on  materia  medica  he  prepared  a  new 
edition,  with  an  addendum  of  "Guernsey's  Key 
Notes,"  and  has  contributed  frequently  to  medical 
journals.  Dr.  Guernsey  was  married  in  1876  to 
Gertrude,  daughter  of  Samuel  Thomas,  of  Catasau- 
qua.  Pa.,  and  granddaughter  of  David  Thomas,  the 
pioneer  of  the  anthracite  iron  industry  in  America. 
They  have  had  five  cliildren,  four  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing— Raimund  Thomas,  Ethel  Rebecca,  Gertrude 
Madeleine  and  Henry  Newell. 

KARSNER,  Daniel,  physician,  was  born  at 
Onancock,  Accomack  county,  Va.,  June  20,  1842. 
When  he  was  quite  young  liis  parents  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  his  father.  Dr.  Charles  Kais- 
ner,  for  many  years  was  a  prominent  and  successful 
physician.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  graduated  from  the  high  school  at 
West  Chester, -pa.,  and  completed  his  preparatory 
edijcation  by  a  two  years'  course  at  Stroudsburg 
academy.  He  matriculated  at  Jefferson  medical  col- 
lege, and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in 
1865.  Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  entered 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  as  an  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  field,  performing  important  duty  during  and 
after  the  engagements  of  the  5th  armv  corps  m  front 


of  Petersburg  and  in  southern  Virginia.  He  re- 
mained in  the  service  until  the  army  was  di.sbanded, 
and  then  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
during  the  succeeding  seven  years  in  Philadeljjhia, 
as  an  allopathic  physician.  After  diligent  study  and 
investigation,  he  became  a  con- 
vert to  homoeopathy,  entered 
Hahnemann  medical  college  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  giadu 
ated  in  1878.  He  continued  his 
practice  in  Philadelphia  for  a 
few  years,  and  then  removed 
to  Germantowu,  and  associated 
himself  with  his  father,  who 
had  won  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession as  a  homoeopathist  in 
that  part  of  the  city.  Dr. 
Karsner  succeeded  his  father 
upon  the  latter's  death  in  1883, 
and  has  now  the  largest  general 
practice  in  Germantown,  most 
ly  among  the  prominent  and 
wealthy  people  in  that  historic 
suburb  of  Philadelphia.  When 
the  new  Hahnemann  hospital 
was  established  in  1885  Dr. 
Karsner  became  a  member  of 
its  first  medical  staff,  serving  one  year.  He  is  still 
an  active  manager  of  the  hospital,  and  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  college  and  hospital.  He  is  an  ex- 
president  of  the  Homoeopathic  medical  society  of 
Germantown,  member  of  the  Philadelphia  homoao- 
pathic  medical  society,   the  Pennsylvania  homoeo- 


pathic medical  society,  and  the  American  institute 
of  homoeopathy.  Dr.  Karsner  was  married  to  Caro- 
line Jeanes,  daughter  of  the  late  Isaac  Jeanes,  a  well- 
known  merchant   and   philanthropist  of  Philadel- 

pliia-  „  ,  ,. 

KOBNDOEBFER,  Augustus,  professor  of  clin- 
ical medicine  in  Hahnemann  medical  college  from 
1866  to  1881,  was  born  in  Pliiladelphia  Oct.  27, 1843. 
He  obtained  his  preparatory  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  city.  From  eariy  boyhood  he  had 
in  view  the  study  of  medicine,  and  in  1866  matricu- 
lated at  the  Homoeopathic  medical  college  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  graduated  from  Hahnemann  medical 
college  in  1868.  He  immediately  began  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  making  a  specialty  of 
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diseases  of  the  chest  and  throat.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Homoeopathic  medical  society  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1868,  and  was  its  president  in  1890;  mem- 
ber of  the  HomcEopathic  medical  society  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1873,  and  president  in  1890;  since  1875  a 
member  of  the  American  institute  of  homoeopathy, 
and  also  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Hahnemann  medical  club 
of  Philadelphia,  serving  as  its 
president  in  1889.  Dr.  Korn- 
doerfer  is  a  noted  writer  in  the 
homoeopathic  school  of  prac- 
tice. His  style  of  composition 
is  characterized  by  clearness, 
progressive  thought  and  grace- 
ful diction,  as  attested  by  nu- 
merous articles  from  his  pen 
winch  have  appeared  in  leading 
medical  journals.  He  is  also  a 
fluent  and  forcible  speaker;  is 
independent  and  liberal  in  his 
views,  true  to  his  convictions 
and  loyal  to  his  profession.  To- 
gether with  Dr.  E.  A.  Farring- 
ton,  he  did  invaluable  work  on 
Hering's  ' '  Condensed  Materia 
Medica."  He  also  translated 
from  the  German,  and  published  in  this  country, 
"  Boenninghausen's  Homoeopathic  Therapeia  of  In- 
termittent and  Other  Fevers,  a  work  of  great  value. 
He  has  always  been  devotedly  interested  in  the  sue 
cess  of  Hahnemann  college,  in  which  he  filled  a  pro- 
fessorship until  he  resigned  to  give  his  entire  atten- 
tion to  private  practice. 

BBABFOBD,  Thomas  Lindsley,  physician 
and  author,  was  born  at  Francestown,  N.  H.,  June 
6,  1847  ;  attended  the  schools  and  academy  of  that 
place,  afterward  the  preparatory  school  of  Phillips 
academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  and  became  a  student  of 
medicine  in  the  spring  of  1866.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  he  entered  the  Harvard  medical 
school,  where  he  attended  one  course  of  lectures. 
In  the  next  year  he  entered  the  Homoeopathic  med- 
ical college  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  was 
fraduated  in  1869.  He  then  located  at  Skowhegan, 
[e.,  and  at  that  time  was  the  only  homoeopathic 
physician  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  With  the  ex'- 
ception  of  some  months  passed 
in  Europe,  in  study,  in  the 
winter  of  1873,  he  remained 
at  Skowhegan  until  the  spring 
of  1877,  when  he  went  to  Phil- 
adelphia to  take  charge  of  the 
Children's  homoeopathic  hos- 
pital, where  he  remained  a 
dff'^^  year.     After  an  extended  tour 

MMJHf  through  the  "West  he  settled 

5ly.T.    ^  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  be- 

came engjiged  in  active  prac- 
tice. In  June,  1887,  he  mar- 
ried Eliza  V.  Hough  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  institute  of  ho- 
moeopathy, a  member  of  the 
Maine  state  homoeopathic  med- 
ical society,  the  Maine  cen- 
tral homoeopathic  society,  and 
of  the  Philadelphia  county 
homoeopathic  medical  society.  He  makes  a  specialty 
of  diseases  of  children.  For  many  years  Dr.  Brad- 
ford has  collected  data  concerning  the  early  history 
of  homtt'opathy  in  the  United  States.  In  1893  he 
published  "A  Homoeopathic  Bibliography  of  the 
United  Slates  from  the  Years  1825  to  1891,"  a  work 
containing  condensed  statements,  data,  and  histories 
of  the  various  homoeopathic  societies,  colleges,  hos- 
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pitals,  homes,  dispensaries,  pharmacies,  publishers, 
directories,  legislative  laws  on  homoeopathy,  prin- 
cipal books  against  homoeopathy,  and  a  list  of 
homoeopathic  libiaries,  now  or  at  any  time  existent 
in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Bradford  is  the  owner  of 
a  large  library,  especially  ricli  in  the  early  homoeo- 
pathic works,  and  in  the  old  and  rare  books  that 
have  been  published  on  homoeopathy,  not  only  in 
America  but  in  Germany  and  France.  He  has  also 
a  large  collection  of  prints  and  letters  connected  with 
the  subject.  He  is  at  present  (1893)  engaged  upon 
an  "Index  of  American  Homoeopathic  Literature," 
and  on  a  ''Life  of  Hahnemann."  He  is  also  com- 
piling a  bibliography  of  homoeopathic  books  and 
pamphlets  published  in  foreign  countries. 

JAMES,    Bushrod   Washington,   physician, 
ex-president  of  the  American  institute  of  homoeop- 
athy, was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  35,  1836. 
His    paternal   great  great-grandfather,   one  of   the 
early  Welsh  emigrants  to  Pennsylvania,  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  land  near  Philadelphia,  on  which  the 
beautiful  suburban  towns  of  Bryn  Mawr  and  Rose- 
mont  have  been  built.     His  grandfather,  who  lived 
to  the  age  of  ninety -seven  years,  was  one  of  the  noted 
physicians  and  scholars  of  his  day.    His  father.  Dr. 
David  James,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  practice  of  ho- 
moeopathy, and  his  uncle.  Dr. 
Thomas  P.  James,  the  eminent 
botanist  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
was  a  recognized  authority  on 
mosses,  and  owned  the  most 
complete  collection  of  them  in 
this  country.     He  made  num- 
erous drawings  of  these  mosses 
for    Gray's    "Botany."     Dr. 
Bushrod  James  obtained  his 
preparatory  education    under 
private  teachers  at  home,  and 
in  a  grammar  school  in  his 
native  city.     At  fifteen  he  en- 
tered the  Philadelphia  central 
high  school,  and,  after  com- 
pleting the   classical    course, 
he   was  graduated    with   the 
degree  of  master  of  arts.     De- 
ciding to  enter  the  profession 
in  which  several   of   his  an- 
cestors had  attained  eminence,  he  matriculated  at 
the  Homoeopathic  medical  college  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  graduated  with  the  degrees  of  M.D.  and 
H.M.D.  in  1857.     He  began  to  practice  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  has  since  resided,  and  by  his  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm  and  his  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  soon  rose  to 
prominence  in  his  profession.    In  order  to  attain  pro- 
ficiency in  surgery  he  attended  special  courses  of 
lectures  under  Prof.  D.  Hayes  Agnew  at  the  Phila- 
delphia school  of  anatomy  and  surgery;  and  seven 
years  of  service  as  attending  physician  at  the  North- 
ern home  for  friendless  children,  early  in  his  career, 
gave  him  a  valuable  experience  in  tlie  practice  of 
ophthalmology,  having  won  honorable  distinction  in 
this  position  by  the  successful  treatment  of  over  500 
cases  when  that  disease  was  twice  epidemic.     In 
1867  Dr.  James  visited  Paris  as  a  delegate  from  the 
American  institute  of  liomoeopathy  to  the  French 
homoeopathic  medical  congress,  and  in  1881  he  at- 
tended the  International  homceopathic  convention, 
and  the  World's  medical  congress,  held  in  London. 
While  abroad  he  visited  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland, 
Russia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land.     In 
1873  Dr.  James  was  president  of  the  State  medical 
society  of  Pennsylvania.     In  1876  he  took  an  active 
part  m  the  proceedings  of  the  first  International 
homoeopathic  convention,  held  in  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1883  he  was  president  of  the  American  institute 
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of  homoeopathy.  He  filled  the  position  of  surgical 
editor  and  sanitary  science  editor  of  the  "American 
Observer  ; "  was  president  for  several  years  of  the 
American  literary  union,  and  of  the  Hahnemann  club 
of  Philadelphia  ;  is  president  of  the  Children's  ho- 
moeopathic hospital  of  Philadelphia;  is  a  trustee  and 
consulting  physician  to  the  Hahnemann  college  hos- 
pital, and  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  that 
college.  He  filled  the  chair  of  physiology,  sanitary 
science,  and  climatology  for  three  years  in  the  New 
York  medical  college  for  women,  connected  with 
the  State  university  of  New  York.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  commission  during  the  civil 
war,  and  was  on  duty  as  a  volunteer  surgeon  under 
this  commission  on  the  battle-fields  of  Antietam  and 
Gettysburg.  Dr.  James  is  an  active  member  of  the 
American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
the  Seniors'  association  of  the  American  institute  of 
homcEopathy  (composed  of  members  of  over  twenty- 
five  years'  standing),  the  American  public  health 
association,  and  is  an  honorary  member  of  several 
medical  societies.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Acad 
emy  of  natuiT.l  sciences,  the  Franklin  institute,  the 
Horticultural  society,  and  the  Union  league  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  member  of  the  Masohic  veterans. 
Knights  Templar,  and  various  other  fraternities. 
He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  all  his  life  to 
medical  literature,  and  has  written  numerous  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  articles  on  his  travels  in 
this  country  and  Europe.  His  work  on  "  Ameri- 
can Resorts  and  Climates  "  is  a  most  valuable  com- 
pendium of  American  climatology,  which  he  has 
revised  for  use  as  a  text-book.  He  has  delivered  a 
number  of  notable  addresses  before  the  medical  so- 
cieties of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  frequently 
delivers  lectures,  for  charitable  purposes,  on  the 
countries  which  has  visited.  He  has  written  and 
published  a  popular  poetic  work,  entitled  "  Legends 
of  Alaska,"  and  is  now  engaged  on  other  literary 
work.  He  established  an  eye  and  ear  institution 
several  years  ago,  which  still  exists  under  his  own 
management,  in  connection  with  his  other  profession- 
al work. 

TAIiLlMCADGE,  James,  statesman,  was  born 
in  Stanford  township,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
28,  1778,  son  of  a  revolutionary  officer  of  the  same 
name.  Graduating  from  Brown  university  in  1798, 
he  studied  law,  practiced  for  a  time  at  Poughkeep- 
sie,  was  secretary  to  Gov.  George  Clinton,  and  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812  assisted  in  the  defence  of  New 
York.  He  was  sent  to  congress  in  1817,  and  shortly 
before  the  close  of  his  term  (Feb.  15,  1819)  gained 
much  reputation  by  a  speech  against  the  extension 
of  slavery  in  support  of  his  amendment  to  the  bill 
admitting  Missouri.  He  was  prominent  in  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1831,  and  again  in  that  of 
1846;  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1824,  and  in 
1825  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  by  a  majority 
of  33,000.  From  1839  his  residence  was  in  New 
York,  where  he  was  the  founder  of  the  American 
institute,  and  its  president  1831-50.  He  was  a  vig- 
orous speaker,  an  ardent  advocate  of  protection  for 
home  industry,  and  for  one  so  little  in  office  enjoyed 
unusual  repute  and  influence  in  public  affairs. 
While  in  Europe  in  1836  he  secured  the  abolition  of 
a  long  established  quarantine  at  Elsinore,  and  soon 
after  «ent  to  Russia  the  equipment  for  two  cotton- 
mills.  He  published  sundry  orations  and  addresses, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  and  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  from  which  he  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  in  1838.  He  died  in  New  York 
Sept.  21,  1853. 

MEBRIIili,  Sherburn  Sanborn,  railway  su- 
perintendent, was  born  in  Alexandria,  Grafton  coun- 
ty N.  H. ,  July  38, 1818.  His  early  education  was  so 
limited  in  the  farm  life  in  which  his  boyhood  was 
passed,  and  the  intentions  of  his  parents  were  so  pro- 


nounced that  he  should  become  a  farmer,  that  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  determined  to  strike  out  for  him- 
self.    His  attention  being  directed  to  the  promising 
West,  with  its  wonderful  resources,  he  made  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.,  his  objective  point,  where,  upon  his 
arrival  in  search  for  employment,  he  found  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  one  of  the  earliest  railroads  in 
the  state.     Young  Merrill  was  placed  in  charge  of  a 
gravel  train  on  the  Prairie  du  Chien  division  of  the 
road,  and  the  labor  especially  assigned  him  was  to 
fill  certain  marshy  sections  of  the  track  reaching 
across  the  state.     So  well  was  his  work  accomplished, 
and  with  such   remarkable  skill  and  promptness 
did  he  manage  certain  "  sinkholes  "  (a  well-known 
terror  in  the  western  prairies), 
that  his  genius  was  duly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  officials  of 
the  road,  and  he  was  promptly 
recognized  as  having  a  master 
mind.     His    executive  ability, 
thus  early  shown,  caused  his 
promotion  to  a  freight  train, 
and  in  a  few  weeks,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1852,  to  a  passenger 
train.     One  year  later,  in  1853, 
he  became   assistant    superin- 
tendent, in  which  office  he  re- 
mained until  the  road  was  com- 
pleted   to    the   banks   of   the 
Mississippi  in  April,  1857.    The 
financial  crash  of  1857  caused 
many  an  undertaking  to  col- 
lapse,  and   hindered  the  suc- 
cess of  many  more.      In  1858 
Mr.  Merrill  took  charge  of  the 
Winona  and  St.  Peter's  railway,  which  was  after- 
wards absorbed  into  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
ern, holding  his  position  until  1865,  when  a  general 
consolidation    of   roads  took  place,  with  Alexan- 
der Mitchell  as  president,  and  Mr.  Merrill  as  general 
manager.     Mr.  Merrill  had  the  full  confidence  of 
President  Mitchell.     As  a  matter  of  tradition,  when 
Mr.  Mitchell  was  offered  the  presidency  of  the  road, 
he  made  the  acceptance  conditional  upon  his  per- 
mission to  appoint  his  own  general  manager,  and 
stated  to  the  directors  at  the  time  his  intention  to  ap- 
point Mr.  Merrill.     This  marked  the  commencement 
of  an  important  era  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Merrill.    Wher- 
ever his  guiding  hand  was  felt,  success  was  sure  to 


follow,  and  under  his  management  the  road  grew  to 
be  one  of  the  most  powerful  organizations  in  the  coun- 
try. In  stature  Mr.  Merrill  stood  six  feet,  and  had  a 
strong,  muscular,  and  well-knit  frame,  with  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  endurance.  While  affable  and 
courteous  in  his  business  relations,  he  was  also  a 
strict  disciplinarian.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Mil- 
waukee Feb.  8,  1885. 
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HAND,  Daniel,  philanthropist,  was  born  at 
Madison,  Conn.,  July  16,  1801,  of  a  family  of  in 
dustrious,  respectable  farmers,  who  had  resided  in 
that  town  since  colonial  times.  He  was  the  fourth 
of  seven  sons,  and  continued  to  work  on  the  farm 
until  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  an  older  brother,  Augustus 
F.  Hand,  at  Augusta,  Ga.  He  af- 
terward succeeded  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  this  became  so  extensive 
as  to  require  the  establishment,  in 
1854,  of  a  New  York  office,  which 
he  himself  superintended  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
when  he  again  went  South.  Dur- 
ing the  war  his  partner,  Mr.  6. 
W.  Williams,  in  accordance  with 
whose  suggestion  a  Charleston 
branch  had  previously  been  estab- 
lished, carried  on  the  business 
at  that  branch  successfully,  al- 
though the  Confederate  govern- 
ment made  every  effort  to  confis- 
cate the  capital,  which  was  known 
to  be  provided  by  an  anti-slavery 
northern  man.  After  the  war 
the  business  was  discontinued, 
and  Mr.  Williams  was  given  full  power  to  settle 
all  accounts.  The  result  was  a  large  balance  of 
profit,  which  was  paid  over  to  Mr.  Hand  in  due 
time  by  his  faithful  partner.  Having  lost  his 
wife  and  children  in  early  manhood,  Mr.  Hand  be- 
gan at  once  to  devise  means  of  using  his  wealth  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  about  1878  he  incorporated 
in  his  will  a  legacy  of  $100,000  for  the  American 
missionary  association,  to  be  used  by  it  in  elevating 
the  condition  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South. 
This  was  merely  a  temporary  provision,  however, 
and  ten  years  later  he  presented  the  association  with 
$1,000,000,  said  to  be  the  largest  gift  ever  made  in 
this  country  by  a  living  donor  to  a  benevolent  so- 
ciety. A  portion  of  the  deed  of  trust  of  "The  Dan- 
iel Hand  Educational  I'und  for  Colored  People" 
reads  as  follows  :  "The  said  Daniel  Hand,  desiring 
to  establish  a  permanent  fund,  the  income  of  which 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  o»  educating  needy  and 
indigent  colored  people  of  African  descent,  residing, 
or  who  may  hereafter  reside,  in  the  recent  slave 
states  of  the  United  States  of  America,  sometimes 
called  the  southern  states,  meaning  those  states 
wherein  slavery  was  recognized  by  law  in  the  year 
A.D.  1861,  and  in  consideration  of  the  promises  and 
undertakings  of  the  said  American  missionary  associa- 
tion, hereinafter  set  forth,  does  hereby  give,  transfer, 
and  deli  ver  unto  the  said  American  missionary  associa  • 
tion  the  following  bonds  and  property  in  trust,  viz. : 
.  .  .  Said  bonds  and  property  to  be  received  and 
held  by  said  American  missionary  association,  upon 
trust,  and  for  the  following  purposes,  viz.:  to  safely 
manage  the  said  trust  fund  .  .  .  and  to  use  the 
income  thereof  only  for  the  education  of  colored  peo- 
ple of  African  descent,  residing  in  the  recent  slave 
states  of  the  United  States  of  America  hereinbefore 
specified.  Such  income  to  be  applied  for  the  educa- 
tion of  such  colored  people  as  are  needy  and  indi- 
gent, and  such  as  by  their  health,  strength,  and  vigor 
of  body  and  mind  give  indications  of  efficiency  and 
usefulness  in  after  life."  Mr.  Hand  died  at  Guil- 
ford, Conn.,  Dec.  17.  1891. 

TBEGrO,  Thomas  Markley,  pny.sician,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  New  York  Aug.  31,  1847,  son 
of  James  and  Maria  Houghtaling  Trego.  He  traces 
his  ancestry  in  a  direct  line  for  nearly  350  years.  On 
his  father's  side  they  descend  from  Peter  and  Judith 
Trego,  of  French  extraction,  who  were  born  in 
France  about  the  years  1650-55,  and  escaped  to 
England  in  1685,  during  the  persecution  of  the  Hu- 


guenots.    There  they  formed  part  of  the  noble  col- 
ony which  emigrated  to  this  country  with  William 
Penn,  settling  in  Chester  county,  Pa.     On  his  moth- 
er's side  the  Houghtalings  were  of  Holland  Dutch 
descent,  which  settled  in  Greene  county,  N.  Y.,  and 
were  pioneer  farmers.     Another  branch,  the  Van 
Bergens,  were  descendants  of- Gen.  Salisbury  of  Cat- 
skill,  N.  Y.,  who  was  born  there  in  1760.     Another 
bi'anch,  the  Van  Derzees,  were  original  grantees  to 
valuable  lands  at  Beverwick,  now  Albany,  by  deed 
dated  Apr.  33,  1653,  by  "  Richard  Nicolls  Govei-iior 
and  generall  und  his  Royall  Highness,  James,  Duke 
of  York  and  Albany,  etc.,  of  all  his  territoryes  in 
America."    James  Trego  was  the  eldest  son  of  Peter 
and  Judith  Trego.     In  1853  the  family  removed  from 
New  York  city  toNew  Baltimore,  N.  "i'.,  near  Albany, 
where,  Thomas  Markley  spent  his  boyhood ,  and  at- 
tended the  common  schools  of  the  place.     When  fif- 
teen years  old  his  parents  sent  him  to  the  Brooklyn 
boys'  academy.     He  there  prepared  for  college,  and 
was  in  1865  placed  in  the  grammar  school  connected 
with  Rutger's  college.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.     After 
a  year's  study  he  entered  the  Freshman  class  of  the 
college,  and  was  duly  graduated  in  the  class  of  1870, 
which  class  celebrated  the  centennial  of  the  institu- 
tion.    In  1873  he  was  awarded  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
In  the  autumn  of  1870  he  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  S.  O. 
Van  Der  Poel,  of  Albany.     He  thus 
had  the  advantage  of  a  master  mind 
in  directing  his  studies,  and  took  due 
advantage  of  his  rare  opportunity  by 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  substantial 
superstructure   of    medical    knowl- 
edge.   He  also  continued  his  studies 
under  the  renowned  and  venerable 
Dr.    Thomas    Hun.     On  removing 
from  Albany  he  continued  his  stud- 
ies in  the  College  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  in  New  York  city,  and  also 
in  the  office  of  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Mar- 
koe,  graduating  from  that  college 
in  1874.     Before  graduating  he  had 
been  appointed  resident   physician 
of  St.  Peter's  hospital,  and  on  grad- 
uation removed  to  Albany,  to  take 
up  his  work  in  the  hospital.     Here  his  faithful 
and  skillful  discharge  of  duty  was  recognized  by 
Madam  Paula,  the  lady  superior,  and  the  medical 
staff  of  the  institution.     He  resigned  his  position  in 
1875  to  take  up  general  practice,  opening  an  office 
in  Albany.     His  progress  was  rapid  and  marked, 
and  he  soon  was  acknowledged  a  leading  and  favor- 
ite physician  in  a  city  noted  for  its  skillful  medical 
practitioners.     Dr.  Trego,  in  his  treatment  of  chil- 
dren's diseases,  became  noted  for  remarkable  success, 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Hun  he  succeed- 
ed that  celebrated  physician  at  the  Child's  hospital, 
founded  by  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Doane  of  Albany. 
He  also  became  attending  physician  of  the  Albany 
Orphan  asylum,  and  of  the  Babies'  Nursery,  whose 
beautiful  building  on  Washington  avenue  was  the 

fift  of  Mrs.  Senator  Stanford  of  California.  The 
t.  Margaret's  Home  for  infants.  Home  for  aged 
men,  and  St.  Agnes's  School  for  young  ladies,  are 
under  his  medical  supervision.  In  1878,  with  his  fa- 
ther, he  visited  the  old  world,  spending  six  months  in 
travel,  study,  and  recreation,  making  a  special  study 
of  the  hospitals  and  the  art  galleries  of  Europe.  In 
1881  he  married  Jessie,  youngest  daughter  of  George 
W.  Carpenter,  superintendent  of  the  Albany  water 
works.  She  died  suddenly  in  1883.  Dr.  Trego  is 
in  politics  a  democrat.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Al- 
bany county  medical  society.  Dr.  Trego,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  prominence  in  the  medical  profession, 
enjoys  distinction  for  accomplishments  in  the  field 
of  literature. 
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BROWNELL,  Thomas  Church,  first  president 
(1824r-31)  of  Trinity  college,  Hartford,  also  third 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Connecticut,  and  19th 
in  succession  in  the  American  episcopate,  was  born 
at  Westport,  Mass.,  Oct.  19,  1779.  He  entered  the 
College  of  Rhode  Island  (now  Brown  university)  in 
1800;  removed  with  President  Maxcy  to  Union  col- 
lege in  1803,  and  was  graduated  there  in  1804. 
When  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.D.,  under  whom  he 
had  studied  theology,  became  president  of  Union 
college  (1804)  young  Brownell 
was  made  tutor  in  Latin  and 
Greek;  in  1806  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  belles-lettres  and  moral 
philosophy  at  Union,  and  in 
1808  its  professor  of  chemistry 
and  mineralogy.  In  1809  he 
visited  Europe,  and  spent  a  year 
in  attending  lectures  and  trav- 
eling over  Great  Britain,  chiefly 
on  foot,  and  on  one  occasion 
was  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
being  concerned  in  a  robbeiy 
and  murder,  a  sufficiently  ludi- 
crous conception  to  any  one 
who  knew  him.  In  1810  he  re- 
K  (^,-  -.-Ti,  .^  ^  -^  *  turned  to  the  United  States  and 
r,  (^K,^rMn'-e.<x.»  ^^  j^jg  professorship.     In  1813, 

although  bred  a  Congregation- 
alist,  he  united  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
and  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  John  Henry 
Hobart  of  New  York  Apr.  11,  1816.  He  still  con- 
tinued to  act  as  professor  at  Union  college,  and  per- 
formed missionary  labor  in  the  adjoining  country. 
In  1818  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  became  assistant 
minister  of  Trinity  church.  New  York.  He  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Connecticut,  Oct.  37,  1819, 
and  entered  vigorously  on  his  work.  His  adminis- 
tration of  the  diocese  was  eminently  wise  and  suc- 
cessful. In  the  interest  of  domestic  missions  he 
made  a  laborious  journey  to  survey  the  Mississippi 
country  as  far  as  New  Orleans,  La.  In  1834  he  was 
the  chief  instrument  in  founding  Washington  (now 
Trinity)  college  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  of  which  institu- 
tion he  was  president  until  1831.  When  in  that  year 
the  pressing  duties  of  the  episcopate  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  that  position,  he  was  made  its  chancel- 
lor, and  was  such  until  his  death.  In  1851,  when 
he  became  infirm,  an  assistant  bishop  was  chosen  at 
his  request.  In  1853  the  death  of  Bishop  Chase  of 
Illinois  elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of  presiding 
bishop,  and  he  held  the  position  for  thirteen  jrears. 
His  last  years  were  spent  in  retirement.     Bishop 


Brownell  published  a  "Bible  Class  and  Family  Ex- 
positor to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament,"  and  a 
' '  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. " 
In  1839-40  he  prepared  five  volumes,  entitled  "Re- 
ligion of  the  Heart  and  Life. "  He  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  important  published  charges  to  his  clergy, 
and  various  sermons  on  special  occasions,  and  con- 
tributed in  other  ways  to  the  current  literature  of 
the  day.  He  died  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  13, 1865. 
WHEATON,  Nathaniel  Sheldon,  second 
president  (1831-37)  of  Trinity  college,  Hartford,  was 
born  at  Washington,  Conn.,  Aug.  30,  1792.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  college  in  1814,  and  removed 
to  Maryland, where  he  studied  theology,  and  was  or^ 
dained  by  Bishop  Kemp.  He  then,  in  1818,  became 
rector  of  Christ  church,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  incorporators  of 
Washington  ( now  '^maX.j ) 
college,  and  in  1833  visited  England,  to  procure 
books  and  philosophical  apparatus  for  that  insti- 
tution. The  warm  interest  he  had  taken  in  the 
founding  of  the  college  was  recognized  by  his  elec- 
tion, in  1831,  to  the  presidency,  to  succeed  Bishop 
Brownell.  The  college  campus  was  laid  out  under 
his  direction,  and  planted  with  elm -trees;  the  endow- 
ment of  two  professorships  was  secured,  the  general 


..-i35 


funds  were  increased,  and  Dr.  Wheaton  gave  liberal- 
ly from  his  own  purse.  In  1837  he  was  called  to 
become  rector  of  Christ  church,  New  Orleans,  and 
remained  until  1844,  showing  great  devotion  and 
courage  by  attending  to  his  duties  during  the  scourge 
of  yellow  fever.  After  resigning  his  rectorship.  Dr. 
Wheaton  visited  Europe,  and  on  returning,  resided 
for  a  time  in  Hartford,  removing,  on  account  of 
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feeble  health,  to  his  native  place,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life,  serving  different  parishes  in  that 
and  neighboring  towns.  He  bequeathed  his  library 
to  the  college,  and  a  sum  of  money,  part  of  which 
was  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  chapel  fund.  The 
present  edifice  of  Trinity  church  was  built  after  plans 
obtained  in  England  by  Dr.  Wheaton,  and  a  memo- 
rial window  in  the  chancel  commemorates  his  labors 
in  behalf  of  religion  and  education.  Dr.  Wheaton 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Yale  college  in 
1833.  He  publislied  the  journal  of  his  foreign  trav- 
els (1830);  au  anonymous  pamphlet,  "Remarks  on 
Washington  College,"  and  a  "Discourse  on  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon."  He  died  at  Marbledale, 
Conn.,  March  18,  1862. 

TOTTEN,  Silas,  third  president  (1837-48)  of 
Trinity  college,  Hartford,  was  born  in  Schoharie  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  March  36,  1804,  and  was  of  New  England 
ancestry.  He  was  graduated  from  Union  college  in 
1830,  and  having  taken  the 
usual  course  of  study  in 
theology,  was  oi-dained  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  church  by 
Bishop  Brownell  in  1833. 
In  that  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics and  natural  philosophy  in  Washington  (Trinity) 
college,  and  in  1837  was  elected  president.  During 
his  administration  anew  building,  Brownell  hall,  was 
built,  the  scholarship  fund  was  increased,  a  library 
fund  was  established,  and  in  184.5,  at  the  request  of 
the  alumni,  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  changed 
the  name  of  the  college  to  Trinity,  partly  because 
the  character  of  the  institution  was  religious  rather 
than  secular,  and  partly  because  there  were  already 
several  W9,shiagton  colleges.  The  alumni  were  or- 
ganized into  a  convocation  as  a  constituent  part  of 
the  academic  body;  at  the  same  time,  and  during 
Dr.  Totten's  incumbency,  a  chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  society  was  established,  of  which  he  became 
the  first  president.  In  1848  he  accepted  the  chair  of 
belles-lettres  in  William  and  Mary  college,  Va. ,  and 
remained  at  that  institution  until  1859,  when  he  be- 
came chancellor  of  the  University  of  Iowa.  In  1864 
he  was  called  to  a  church  in  Decatur,  111.,  and  in 
1866  removed  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  devote  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  teaching.  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Union  college  in  1838,  and  that  of  LL.D. 
from  William  and  Mary  college  in  .1860.  He  pub- 
lislied: "New  Introduction  to  Algebra"  (1836),  and 
"The  Analogy  of  Truth "  (1848).  Dr.  Totten  died 
at  Lexington  Oct.  7,  1873. 

WILLIAMS,  John,  fourth  president  (1848-53) 
of  Trinity  college,  Hartford,  also  fourth  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Connecticut, 
and  54th  in  the  order  of  the  Amer- 
ican episcopate,  was  born  at  Deer- 
field,  Mass.,  Aug.  30,1817,  a  mem- 
ber of  an  old  colonial  family  of 
that  beautiful  town.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Harvard  and  Wash- 
ington (now  Trinity)  colleges, 
and  was  graduated  from  the  lat- 
ter institution  in  1835.  His  theo- 
logical studies  were  pursued  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Dr.  Samuel 
F.  Jarvis,  and  in  1838  he  was  or- 
dained priest  by  Bishop  Brownell. 
He  was  tutor  in  Washington  col- 
lege from  1837  to  1840;  then,  after 
a  year  sjient  in  travel  in  England 
and  France,  was  called  to  Christ 
church,  Middletown,  Conn. ,  where 
he  officiated  as  assistant  rector  for 
a  time,  and  then  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of 
St.  George's  church,  Schenectady.  In  1848  he  was 
chosen  president  of  Trinity  (formerly  Washington) 


college,  and  in  addition  to  the  performance  of  the 
duties  connected  with  that  responsible  position,  held 
the  chair  of  history  and  literature.  He  was  conse- 
crated assistant  bishop  of  Connecticut  on  Oct.  39, 
1851,  and  in  1853  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  col- 
lege, but  was  made  its  vice-chancellor,  and  on  becom- 
ing bishop  of  the  diocese  in  1865,  was  chosen  its  chan- 
cellor. In  1854  the  Berkeley  divinity  school  was 
established  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  of  which  Bishop 
Williams  was  made  dean,  and  one  of  the  principal 
instructors.  In  1881  he  delivered  the  first  series  of 
Paddock  lectures,  at  the  General  theological  semin- 
ary in  New  York,  and  the  first  series  of  Bedell  lec- 
tures at  the  seminary  in  Gambler,  O.  In  1884  he 
delivered  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  a  sermon  commem- 
orating the  consecration  of  Samuel  Seabury.  In 
1883  and  1886  he  was  chairman  of  the  house  of 
bishops  at  the  general  convention.  The  degree  of 
D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Union  college  in 
1847,  by  Trinity  college  in  1849,  by  Columbia  col- 
lege iu  1851,  and  by  Yale  college  in  1883;  that  of 
LL.D.  by  Hobart  college,  in  1870.  Bishop  Williams 
has  published,  in  addition  to  sermons,  addresses,  and 
miscellaneous  articles  in  periodicals,  several  books: 
among  them,  "Ancient  Hymns  of  Holy  Church" 
(1845);  "Thoughts  on  the  Gospel  Miracles"  (1848); 
Paddock  lectures  on  "The  English  Reformation" 
(1881);  Bedell  lectures  on  "The  World's  Witness  to 
Jesus  Christ"  (1882),  and  "Studies  in  the  Boofc  of 
Acts"  (1888).     He  died  Feb.  7,  1899. 

GOODWIN,  D.  B.,    fifth  president   (1853-60) 
of  Trinity  college,  Hartford.     (See  Vol.  I.,  p.  344.) 

ELIOT,  Samuel,  sixth  president  (1860-64)  of 
Trinity  college,  Hartford,  was  born  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Dec.  23,  1831,  and  obtained  his 
collegiate  education  at  Harvard, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1839. 
After  spending  two  years  in  busi- 
ness, he  went  abroad  to  study  and 
travel,  and  on  his  return  to  this 
country  in  1845  gave  instruction 
privately,  and  ititerested  himself 
iu  the  education  of  workingmen 
and  neglected  children.  In  1856 
he  was  elected  professor  of  his- 
tory and  political  science  in  Trin- 
ity college,  and  in  1860  president. 
His  wise  administration,  which 
covered  most  of  the  period  of  the 
civil  war,  brought  the  college 
through  those  trying  years  with- 
out financial  embarrassment,  and 
increased  its  reputation  as  a  seat 
of  learning.  Dr.  Eliot  resigned 
in  1864,  but  retained  his  connec- 
tion with  the  college  until  1874  as  lecturer  on 
constitutional  law  and  political  science.  He  lec- 
tured at  Harvard  from  1870  to  1873;  was  headmaster 
of  the  girls'  high  school  in  Boston  from  1873  to 
1876,  and  was  superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
in  that  city  from  1878  to  1880.  From  1866  to  1872 
he  was  an  overseer  of  Harvard  university;  from  1868. 
to  1872  was  president  of  the  American  social  science 
association,  and  in  1885  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Boston  school  committee  for  two  years.  The  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Columbia  in 
1863,  and  by  Harvard  in  1880.  Among  Dr.  Eliot's 
published  works  are:  "Passages  from  the  History 
of  Liberty"  (1847),  and  "The  Liberty  of  Rome " 
(1849),  republished  in  1853  as  "The  Ancient  Ro- 
mans," forming  part  I.  of  a  series,  entitled  "  History 
of  Liberty; "  "  The  Early  Christians  "  (1858),  form- 
ing part  II.  of  the  same  series;  "History  of  United 
States  from  1492  to  1872,"  and  three  works  prepared 
for  the  use  of  schools:  "  Poetry  for  Children  "  (1879), 
"Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights"  (1879),  and 
"Selections  from  American  Authors"  (1879).     He 
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IS  president  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  Parkins 
institute,  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  is  a 
trustee  of  several  educational  and  charitable  institu- 
tions.    He  died  Sept.  14,  1898. 

/1Q??I5;F'2S^'  .Joli'i  Barrett,  seventh  president 
(1864-67)  of  Tnnity  college,  Hartford,  also  first  Protes- 
tantEpiscopal  bishop  of  Pittsburg,  and  78th  in  suc- 
cession in  the  American  episcopate,  was  born  in  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  March  1, 1816.  His  father  emigrated  to 
America  and  settled  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  younff 
Kerfoot  became  a  protege  of  Rov.William  A.  Muhlen- 
berg. He  was  educated  at  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  and  at  St.  Paul's 
college,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1834.  Hewas  ordained  a  deacon  in 
1837  and  a  priest  in  1840.  Prom 
1842-64  he  was  president  of  St. 
Janies's  college,  Maryland,  and 
during  the  civil  war  was  a  strong 
Unionist.  In  September,  1864,  he 
became  president  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, Hartford.  In  1865  he  at- 
tended the  general  convention  of 
the  Episcopal  church  as  a  deputy, 
and  was  active  in  bringing  about 
a  reunion  of  the  branches  of  the 
church.  On  Nov.  15,  1865,  he 
was  elected  bishop  of  the  new 
diocese  of  Pittsburg,  and  on  Jan. 
25, 1866,  was  consecrated.  He  at- 
tended the  first  and  second  Lam- 
beth conferences,  and  the  Old  Catholic  conference 
at  Bonn.  In  1850  Columbia  college  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.D. ;  in  1865  Trinity  college  con- 
ferred a  similar  honor,  and  in  1867  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  England,  gave  him  the  title  of  LL.D. 
He  died  in  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  July  10,  1881.  Bishop 
Kerfoot's  published  writings  consist  of  sermons  and 

JACKSON,  Abner,eighth  president  (1867-74)of 
Trinity  college,  Hartford,  was  born  hear  Washington, 
Pa.,  Nov.  4, 1811.  He  enteredWashington  and  Jeffer- 
son college  at  Washington,  Pa.,  but  completed  his  col- 
legiate course  at  Washington  (Trinity),  Hartford,  and 
was  graduated  in  1837,  at  the  head  of  his  class.     He 
served  as  a  tutor  for  one  year,  finished  his  theologi- 
cal studies  in  1838,  and  was  ordained,  then  became 
adjunct  professor  of  ancient  languages,  and  in  1840 
was  made  professor  of  intellect- 
ual and  moral  philosophy,  being 
the  first  to  occupy  the  chair,  which 
he  retained  until  1858.     During 
this  period  he  also  lectured  on 
chemistry,  and  gave  instruction 
in  Latin.     In  1858  he  was  elected 
president  of  Hobart  college,  and 
professor    of    the    evidences    of 
Christianity  in   that   institution. 
Nine  years  later  (1867)j  he  was 
elected  president  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, and  professor  of  ethics  and 
metaphysics.     A  period  of  pros- 
perity now  set  in;  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  college, 
the     undergraduates    numbered 
100;    large    gifts  were  received 
from  Chester  Adams  and  Isaac 
Toucey,  both  of  Hartford,  and 
in  1872  the  college  grounds  were 
sold  to  the  state,  as  a  site  for  a  new  capitol,  the  col- 
lege reserving    the    right  to  use  the  land,  Jarvis 
and  Seabury  halls,  and  a  part  of  Brownell  hall  (if 
possible)  for  five  or  six  years  longer.     President 
Jackson  visited  England  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  studying  collegiate  architec- 
ture, and  made  a  second  visit  in  1873,  securing  from 
III.— 33. 


Mr.  Burgess,  an  English  arcliitect,  plans  for  build- 
ings comprising  four  large  quadrangles,  secular 
Gothic  in  style,  of  an  early  French  type.  In  1873  a 
new  site  for  the  college  was  purchased,  about  eighty 


acres  in  extent  and  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  bluff 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  old  location.  President 
Jackson,  in  addition  to  his  college  work,  officiated  for 
a  time  as  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church  at  West 
Hartford.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Trinity  college  in  1858,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from 
Columbia  college  in  1866.  A  posthumous  volume 
of  sermons  appeared  in  1875.  He  died  at  Hartford 
Apr.  19,  1874. 

PYNCHON,  Thomas  Buggies,  ninth  presi- 
dent (1874-83)  of  Trinity  college,  Hartford,  was 
born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  19,  1823,  grandson 
of  Thomas  Ruggles  Pynchon,  M.D.,  of  Guilford, 
Conn.  He  was  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  school, 
and  at  Trinity  college,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1841.  He  held 
the  position  of  tutor,  and  of  lec- 
turer on  chemistry  in  the  college 
from  1843  till  1847,  then  studied 
divinity,  and  was  ordained  a  dea- 
con at  New  Haven,  June  14,  1848. 
On  July  25, 1849,  he  was  ordained 
priest  in  Trinity  church,  Boston, 
and  from  1849  to  1855  had  charge 
of  churches  at  Stockbridge  and 
Lenox,  Mass.  In  1854  he  was 
elected  to  fill  tlie  chair  of  chem- 
istry and  the  natural  sciences  in 
Trinity  college,  and  after  a  year 
spent  in  study  abroad  began  his 
duties  as  professor,  continuing  to 
lecture  after  he  became  president, 
but  exchanging  this  chair,  in 
1877,  for  that  of  moral  philosophy , 
which  he  still  holds.  Dr.  Pynchon  was  made  head 
of  the  college  in  1874,  and  immediately  pushed  for- 
ward the  work  of  erecting  the  new  college  buildings. 
In  1875  ground  was  broken,  and  in  1878  the  west  side 
of  the  proposed  quadrangle,  including  Seabury  and 
Jarvis  halls,  was  completed.  The  central  tower  unit- 
ing these  buildings  was  the  gift  of  Col.  Charles  L. 
Northam,  of  Hartford,  who  also  bequeathed  a  sum 
for  the  endowment  of  a  professorship,  and  provided 
for  the  addition  of  $75,000  to  the  general  fund 
The  new  buildings,  which  are  each  300  feet  long,  and 
command  a  superb  view  of  the  Connecticut  valley, 
are  modifications  of  the  plans  originally  drawn  by 
Mr.  Burgess,  the  architect.  Large  additions  were 
made  to  the  library  and  cabinet  during  Dr.  Pynchon's 
administration,  and  the  number  of  students  was 
larger  in  1877-80  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Dr. 
Pynchon  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  St.  Ste- 
phen's college.  New  York,  in  1865,  and  that  of  LL.D. 
from  Columbia  in  1877.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
Metrological  society,  of  which  he  was  the  founder; 
associate  fellow  of  the  American  academy  of  arts 
and  sciences,  Boston;  a  fellow  of  the  Geological  so- 
ciety of  France,  of  the  American  association  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  and  of  other  scientific  so- 
cieties, and  also  a  trustee  of  various  academic  insti- 
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tutions,  and  has  published  a  "  Treatise  on  Chemical 
Physics  "  (1869),  an  "Examination  of  Bishop  Butler's 
Analogy"  (1890),  and  several  treatises.  He  owns 
one  of  the  three  copies  extant  of  "The  Meritorious 
Price  of  Our  Redemption,"  published  in  1650,  by 
his  ancestor,  William  Pynchon,  the  founder  of 
Springfield,  Mass. 

SMITH,  George  Williamsoii,  tenth  president 
(1883-  )of Trinitycollege,  Hartford, wasbornatCats- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  21, 1836.  He  was  educated  at  Hobart 
college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1857,  and  in  1858 
became  principal  of  theacademyatBladensburg,  Md., 
remaining  there  one  year.  From  1861  to  1864  he 
was  a  clerk  in  the  U.  S.  navy 
department,  and  having  been  or- 
dained a  deacon  in  the  Episco- 
pal church  in  1860,  continued  his 
studies,  assisted  the  rectors  of 
different  churches  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  -in  1864  was  or- 
dained priest.  From  1864  to  1865 
he  was  acting  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  U.  S.  naval  academy 
at  Newport,  R.  I. ;  from  1865  till 
1868  was  chaplain  at  the  Annap- 
olis academy,  and  from  1868  till 
1871  was  chaplain  on  the  U.  S. 
steamship  Franklin.  In  1872  he 
became  rector  of  Grace  church, 
Jamaica,  L.  I. ,  and  in  1880  removed 
to  Bi-ooklyn  to  take  charge  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  leaving 
it  in  1883  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  Trinity  college.  Since  Dr. 
Smith  came  into  office,  considerable  change  has  been 
made  in  the  regular  curriculum,  elective  courses 
having  been  introduced  in  junior  and  senior  years, 
and  special  courses  in  sciences  and  letters  provided. 
Several  buildings  have  been  erected,  including  a 
well-equipped  observatory  and  a  gymnasium.  Dr. 
Smith  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Hobart  in 
1880,  and  in  1887  from  Columbia,  and  that  of  LL.  D. 
from  Trinity.  He  has  printed  several  sermons  and 
occasional  papers.  He  was  elected  bishop  of  Easton 
in  1885,  and  assistant  bishop  of  Ohio  in  1888,  but  de- 
clined both  offices. 

VIIiLABD,  Henry,  financier  (by  name  Hein- 
rich  Hilgard),  was  born  at  Speyer  in  Rhenish  Bavaria 
in  1835.  He  attended  school  at  Zweibruecken,  where 
his  father  was  presiding  judge  of  the  district  court, 
afterward  at  Pfalzbourg  in  Lorraine  and  at  Speyer, 
and  visited  the  universities  of  Munich  and  Wurz- 
burg.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1853,  and 
after  trying  his  fortunes  in  New  York  city,  went  to 
live  with  relatives  in  Illinois.  Some  letters  which 
he  wrote  for  the  German  press  in  New  York  having 
been  accepted  and  paid  for,  he  decided  to  become  a 
journalist,  and,  having  mastered  literary  English, 
gained  admittance  to  eastern  papers  published  in 
that  language.  In  1858  he  reported  the  joint  de- 
bates between  Lincoln  and  Douglass  in  Illinois,  and 
in  1861  he  accompanied  Mr.  Lincoln  from  Spring- 
field to  New  York  on  his  way  to  the  capital.  He 
presently  established  himself  at  Washington  as  a 
political  correspondent  of  eastern  papers,  and  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  became  a  prominent  cor- 
respondent in  the  field,  serving  for  three  years.  He 
revisited  Germany  in  1864,  and  in  1866  just  after 
the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  in  1870 
during  the  Franco-German  war.  In  1870-71  he  was 
secretary  of  the  American  social  science  association. 
In  1871  he  again  went  to  Europe,  returning  as  the 
representative  of  the  foreign  bondholders  of  the 
Oregon  and  California  railroad  company,  with  the 
result  of  his  being  made  president  of  that  corpora- 
tion in  1875.  With  the  aid  of  German  capital  he 
also  gained  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  was 


elected  its  president,  and  by  completing  its  western 
extension,  created  a  trunk  line  from  the  great  lakes 
to  the  Pacific.  By  this  enterprise  he  raised  himself 
to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great  railroad 
magnates  of  the  time,  but  reverses  overtook  him  in 
December,  1883,  and  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
the  management  of  the  several  companies  of  which 
he  was  the  head.  He  subsequently  recovered  his  con- 
trol of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  repaired  his  broken 
fortunes,  and  has  been  conspicuous  also  in  con- 
nection with  electric  enterprises.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  1866,  and  is 
the  father  of  several  children.  His  public  and 
private  benefactions  have  been  numerous  in  both  his 
native  and  his  adopted  country,  comprising  gifts  to 
the  State  university  of  Oregon,  the  University  of 
Washington  Territory  and  Harvard  university,  the 
building  of  the  hospital  and  training  school  at  Speyer, 
and  of  an  orphan  asylum  at  Zweibruecken;  endow- 
ments of  an  Industrial  institution  at  Kaiserslautern 
and  of  a  new  hospital  of  the  Red  Cross  society  at 
Munich;  foundations  for  scholarships  for  students 
in  gymnasia  and  universities,  etc. 

BB.XJSH,  Alexander,  manufacturer,  was  born  at 
Brushland,  a  small  hamlet  of  Delaware  county,  N.  Y. , 
named  in  honor  of  the  family,  Feb.  8, 1824;  the  son 
of  Jacob  and  Phcebe  (Gushing)  Brush.  In  1827  the 
family  moved  to  Lebanon,  Columbia  county,  and  in 
1835  to  Savannah,  Wayne'  county,  where  the  father 
died.  Alexander  was  then  eleven  years  old,  and 
as  the  mother  had  a  family  of  ten  cliildren  besides 
a  farm  of  600  acres  to  manage,  his  opportunities  of 
obtaining  an  education  were  slight  indeed,  but  these 
were  fully  improved;  these  hardships  of  his  early 
life  served  to  fit  him  for  his  future  career.  Com- 
ing to  Buffalo  in  1843,  he  served  an  apprenticeship 
at  brickmaking,  and  in  1848  with  his  brother,  Wm. 
C.  Brush,  started  in  the  brick  business,  in  which  they 
were  prospered,  and  became  the  most  extensive 
brick  manufacturers  of  western 
New  York.  Mr.  Brush's  ances- 
tors for  generations  back  were 
democrats,  but  upon  attaining  his 
majority  he  identified  himself 
with  the  whig  party,  and  upon 
the  formation  of  the  republican 
party  he  became  one  of  its  warm- 
est supporters.  In  spite  of  his 
many  business  duties  Mr.  Brush 
was  frequently  elected  by  his 
party  to  fill  public  office,  an  hon- 
or which  he  never  sought.  In 
1860  he  was  elected  alderman  and 
served  through  three  terms  of 
two  years  each.  At  the  close 
of  his  last  term  as  alderman, 
he  was  appointed  street  commis- 
sioner, and  shortly  after  that 
was  elected  mayor  of  the  city, 
serving  in  this  office  two  terms, 
but  peremptorily  declined  nomination  for  a  third; 
however,  in  1878  at  a  party  crisis  he  was  finally 
prevailed  upon  to  run,  and  was  for  the  third  time 
elected  mayor.  His  popularity  was  doubtless  due 
to  his  honorable  and  business-like  administration. 
Mr.  Brush's  most  conspicuous  service  of  late  years 
was  in  serving  as  commissioner  with  John  G.  Mil- 
burn  and  Wm.  Hengerer  in  settling  the  street  rail- 
way problem  in  the  fall  of  1891,  which  was  accom- 
plished in  a  very  satisfactory  and  equitable  manner. 
Mr.  Brush  was  twice  married:  in  1868  to  Lorinda 
Bucklin  of  Titusville,  Pa.,  who  died  a  few  months 
afterward,  and  in  1866  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Warner  Leon- 
ard, of  South  Wales,  N.  Y.,  who  survives  him.  Mr. 
Brush's  death  occurred  June  1,  1892,  on  S.  S.  Fries- 
land,  en  route  for  Europe. 
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ARNETT,  Benjamin  William,  bishop  of  the 
Atrican  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  was  born  at 
Brownsville,  Fayette  county,  Pa.,  March  6, 1838,  of 
mingled  negro  and  Scotch  Irish  ancestry,  inheriting 
some  of  the  strong  characteristics  of  each  of  those 
races.  His  father  was  a  steward,  trustee,  class  leader 
and  Sunday-school  superintend- 
ent in  the  church  at  Brownsville 
and  elsewhere  for  nearly  a  third 
of  a  century,  and  his  mother  was 
a  pious  woman,  possessing  many 
sterling  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart.  Benjamin,  during  his  boy- 
hood, was  afforded  but  meagre 
advantages  for  acquiring  an  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  of  his  native 
village,  but  he  was  apt  at  study, 
and  learned  rapidly.  When  still 
young  he  found  employment  on 
a  steamboat  on  the  Monongahela 
river.  He  followed  this  occupation 
for  several  years  down  the  Ohio  to 
St.  Louis,  and  on  the  Mississippi 
from  its  head  waters  to  New  Or- 
leans, rising  to  positions  of  respon- 
sibility and  trust.  He  spent  his 
leisure  time  in  the  study  of  good 
books,  and  in  the  meantime  gained  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  world.  During  the  winters  of  1859  to  1863, 
he  taught  a  school  for  colored  children  at  Browns- 
ville,Pa.,  and  the  following  year  was  chosen  principal 
of  a  school  in  Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  African  colonization  society,  but  returned  to 
his  native  village  in  1865,  and  taught  there  two 
years.  On  March  31, 1865,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Quarterly  conference  at  Washington,  and  in 
1867  joined  the  Ohio  conference,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  Walnut  Hills  church.  He  was  a  very  success- 
ful pastor  at  Toledo  in  1870-78,  at  Cincinnati  in 
1873-76,  at  Urbana  in  1876-78,  and  at  Columbus  in 
1878-80.  During  the  year  1879  he  was  chaplain  of 
the  Ohio  house  of  representatives.  Taking  an  active 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Young  men's  Christian 
association,  he  was  a  delegate  from  Toledo  to  the 
International  association  which  met  in  Washington 
in  1871,  was  frequently  a  delegate  to  the  state  con- 
vention in  Ohio,  was  one  of  the  chief  speakers  at  the 
convention  held  at  Zanesville  in  1880,  and  during 
that  session  was  deputized  to  bear  fraternal  greetings 
to  the  association  in  London,  Eng.  Later  he  de- 
livered the  annual  address  before  the  Ohio  associa 
tion.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Tawawa  Sun- 
day-school assembly,  theological,  scientific  and  lit- 
erary circle  in  1881,  Rev.  Arnett  became  its  general 
manager,  and  in  1883  he  began  the  publication  of 
the  "  Tawawa  Journal."  He  has  also  written  for 
publication:  "The  Light  Along  the  Jordan,"  "Fifty 
Years  in  the  Field;  or,  The  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Ohio,"  "Methodism  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,"  and  for  many  years  edited  and  published 
"The  Budget,"  containing  valuable  historical  and 
statistical  matter  relating  to  the  negro  race  in 
America.  He  became  interested  in  politics  as  early 
as  1873  when  residing  in  Toledo,  and  during  the 
presidential  campaigns  of  1876,  1880,  and  in  1888, 
and  the  various  state  campaigns,  on  account  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  republican  party  and  its  principles; 
and  his  ability  as  a  public  speaker  was  in  great  de- 
mand on  the  stump.  From  1885  to  1887  he  repre- 
sented Greene  county,  Ohio,  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  state  legislature,  and  while  a  member  of  that 
body,  introduced  a  bill  which  upon  its  passage  re- 
pealed the  "Black  Laws"  of  that  state,  and  gave 
the  colored  man  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  the 
white  man.  He  also  introduced  and  secured  the 
passage  of  the  Educational  Bill  prepared  by  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  making  a  most  forcible  speech  in  its 


support  before  the  legislature.  At  a  banquet  given 
at  Columbus  in  honor  of  the  three  colored  members 
of  the  legislature,  Mr.  Arnett  delivered  a  forcible 
and  eloquent  speech  on  the  "Negro  in  Politics,"  il- 
lustrating the  achievement  of  representative  men  of 
the  colored  race  in  American  history.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  general  conference  of  tlie  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Nashville  in  1873 
and  assistant  secretary;  was  elected  chief  secretary 
of  the  general  conference  at  Atlanta,  6a.,  in  1876, 
and  served  a  second  time  at  St.  Louis  in  1880.  The 
general  conference  of  1880  elected  him  financial 
secretary,  an  ofiice  second  only  to  that  of  bishop, 
and  from  that  date  until  1884,  he  traveled,  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  work,  51,000  miles.  He  was  re-elected 
in  1884,  and  at  the,  general  conference  held  at  In- 
dianapolis in  1888  he  was  chosen  bishop,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  episcopal  district  of  South  Carolina 
and  Florida.  Bishop  Arnett  is  an  earnest  and  en- 
thusiastic worker,  and  has  accomplished  much  good 
in  advancing  the  general  welfare  of  the  negro  race 
in  this  country.  He  was  married  May  35,  1858,  to 
Mary  Louise  Gordon,  and  resides  at  Wilberforce, 
O.,  the  seat  of  Wilberforce  university,  which  in- 
stitution gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1884. 

GKEENE,  Joseph.  Chase,  physician,  was  born 
in  Lincoln,  Vt.,  July  31,  1839,  a  descendant  in 
direct  line  with  Samuel  Greene,  who  came  from 
England  to  Boston  in  1630.  His  early  life  was  pass- 
ed in  the  arduous  labor  of  the  farm,  his  education 
being  such  as  he  could  get  in  the  district  schools  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
sent  to  a  boarding  school  in  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y., 
and  from  there  to  the  Barre  academy  in  Vermont, 
where,  having  completed  a  liberal  course  of  study, 
he  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Having 
determined  to  enter  the  medical  profession,  he 
studied  with  Dr.  Hugh  Taggert,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, and  subsequently  attended  lectures  in  the 
Woodstock  and  Castleton  (Vt.)  medical  colleges, 
finally  graduating  from  Albany 
medical  college  in  June,  1855. 
To  still  further  qualify  himself, 
he  attended  clinics  in  the  various 
colleges  and  hospitals  of  New 
York  city.  In  1856  he  returned 
to  his  native  state  of  Vermont, 
and  began  practice  in  the  village 
of  Charlotte.  In  1863  he  decided 
to  seek  a  broader  field,  and  ac- 
cordingly removed  to  Buffalo, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged 
in  practice  with  most  gratifying 
success.  On  Sept.  3, 1888,  he  left 
Buffalo  for  a  tour  of  the  world 
by  the  way  of  San  Francisco  and 
Japan,  besides  taking  many  side 
trips,  one  of  which  was  to  the 
North  Cape,  Norway,  the  land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun,  traveling  in 
all  about  55,000  miles.  During 
his  travels  he  collected  a  museum  of  more  than  300 
originals  and  copies,  illustrating  the  political,  re- 
ligious and  social  history  of  ancient  Egypt,  Syria, 
Assyria,  and  other  oriental  countries,  which  was 
given  to  the  Buffalo  Historical  society,  and  is  now 
on  exhibition  (free)  at  the  Library  building,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  donor. 

liTJDLOW,  Dr.  John  Livingston,  physician, 
was  born  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  May  14,  1819, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Ludlow,  D.D.  LL.D., 
and  Catlyntje  Van  Slyck  Ryley.  His  father  was  a 
descendant  of  Gabriel  Ludlow,  who  came  to  this 
country  in  1694  and  who  married  Sarah  Hamner,  a 
daughter  of  the  first  Episcopal  minister  of  New  York. 
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Dr.  Ludlow  was  graduated  with  high  honors  from  the 
academical  department  of  the  IJniversity  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1838  and  from  the  medical  department  of 
the  same  university  in  1841,  from  which  date  his 
career  was  a  prominent  part  of  the  medical  history 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Immediately  after  Dr. 
Ludlow's  graduation,  he  commenced  his  connection 
with  the  Philadelphia  hospital,  and  his  active  services 
as  lecturer  and  visiting  and  consulting  physician, 
extended  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Amidst  the 
pressing  cares  and  anxieties  of 
his  profession  and  the  fatigue 
attending  a  large  private  prac- 
tice, he  always  found  time  to  de- 
vote to  the  sufEering  poor;  and 
through  his  clinical  instructions 
young  men  went  forth  well  pre- 
pared to  battle  with  disease,  from 
having  witnessed  the  skill  and 
tenderness,  and  listened  to  the 
learning  and  pure  teachings  of 
their  preceptor.  Upon  resigning 
active  duties  in  connection  with 
the  Philadelphia  hospital,  the 
Board  of  guardians  of  the  poor, 
in  recognition  and  appreciation 
of  his  untiring  services,  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  title  of 
' '  emeritus  physician,"  in  the  hope 
that  the  hospital  might  still  retain 
the  benefits  of  his  ripe  experience 
and  counsel.  He  was  amongst  the  founders  and  earli- 
est members  of  many  societies  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession in  the  city  of  his  adoption,  and  ever  interested 
in  all  projects  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  ad- 
vancement of  science.  While  a  very  young  man  he 
wrote  a  "  Jlanual  for  the  Examination  of  Students,;' 
which  for  many  years  was  extensively  used,  but  al- 
though he  frequently  contributed  to  periodicals  and 
journals  throughout  his  life,  his  extreme  dislike  to 
the  mechanical  part  of  authorship  prevented  his 
giving  to  the  world  those  results  of  his  long  and  var- 
ied experience  and  extensive  learning  which  many 
of  his  friends  hoped  and  looked  for.  Dr.  Ludlow 
was  a  gentleman  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
his  dignified  bearing  bending  with  graciousness  alike 
to  rich  and  poor,  the  lofty  and  the  humble.  He  was 
married  in  July  1844,  to  Mary  A.  L.  Rozet,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Rozet.  a  retired  merchant  of  Phil- 
adelphia. On  her  father's  side  she  was  of  French 
descent,  and,  on  her  mother's,  a  descendant  of  Judge 
Hollenback,  a  prominent  settler  of  the  historic  valley 
of  "Wyoming.  Dr.  Ludlow  died  at  Philadelphia 
June  21,  1888. 

HABFEK,  John,  banker  and  financier,  was 
born  in  county  Donegal,  Ireland,  Dec.  5,  1811.  He 
was  of  gentle  English  lineage.  His  ancestors  from 
the  reign  of  James  I.  (when  the  first  came  from 
England)  until  the  death  of  Robert  Harper,  his 
grandfather,  were  owners  of  one  of  the  townlands  in 
county  Tyrone,  Ireland.  In  1820,  John's  parents 
brought  their  family  to  America  and  settled  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  In  the  following  year,  his  father, 
Hugh  Harper,  died,  and  about  the  same  time  his 
grandfather,  John  Harper  (who  had  previously 
come  to  this  country  and  joined  his  son  at-  Washing- 
ton), also  died.  A  friend  of  the  family,  of  liberal  ed- 
ucation and  fine  abilities,  took  charge  of  the  education 
of  young  John,  and  he  became  solidly  grounded  in 
all  the  English  branches  and  gained  a  taste  for  his- 
tory and  the  better  classes  of  general  literature,  of 
which  he  acquired,  in  after  life,  a  thorough  ma.stery. 
In  1826  his  widowed  mother  removed  from  Wash- 
ington to  Jefferson  county,  O.  Here  John,  her  eld- 
est child,  with  characteristic  independence  and  self- 
reliance,  determined  to  lighten  his  mother's  burden 
by  providing  for  himself.     He  secured  a  position  in  a 


mercantile  house  in  Steubenville,  O.,  and  so  won  his 
way  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  made  book- 
keeper and  confidential  clerk.  In  1831  he  accepted 
an  advantageous  offer  as  bookkeeper  of  one  of  the 
largest  mercantile  establishments  in  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
He  so  well  fulfilled  the  duties  of  this  situation  that,  on 
Sept.  19,  1832,  without  his  solicitation  and  without 
his  knowledge,  young  Harper  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
position  of  chief  clerk  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg.  His 
aptitude,  keenness  and  ability  so  impressed  his  supe- 
riors that  after  a  few  years  of  experience  in  the  par- 
ent institution,  he  was  sent  as  cashier  to  the  branch 
bank  at  Beaver,  Pa.,  in  1837.  In  a  short  time  he 
was  recalled  to  Pittsburg,  becoming  the  assistant 
cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  afterward  its 
cashier,  and  finally  the  president  of  the  institution, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  The  history 
of  the  old  Bank  of  Pittsburg  for  the  last  thirty-five 
or  forty  years  of  Mr.  Harper's  life  was  his  history, 
for  institution  and  man  were  most  closely  identi- 
fied, the  master-mind  of  the  latter  invariably  dictat- 
ing and  carrying  out  -the  policy  pursued  in  refer- 
ence to  the  former  during  that  long  period  of  time. 
There  is  no  institution  in  America  that  can  show 
a  cleaner  or  more  honest  record.  Other  banks  may 
have  made  more  money;  but  this  one,  in  its  long  his- 
tory since  1812,  has  never  repudiated  an  obligation 
nor  failed  to  pay  a  semi-annual  dividend,  neither  has 
there  been  a  defalcation  in  its  accounts  nor  a  misde- 
meanor by  any  of  its  officers,  involving  the  loss  of  a 
dollar.  It  has  the  reputation  of  never  having  sus- 
pended specie  payments.  During  the  whole  period 
from  1861  to  1879,  the  eighteen  years  during  which 
the  government  was  in  a  state  of  suspension,  the  old 
bank  maintained  its  position  as  a  specie-paying  institu- 
tion. This  course  was  suggested  by  Mr.  ifarper  at 
a  meeting  of  its  directors  held  in  1861,  and  was  car- 
ried out  while  he  was  the  executive  head  of  the  bank. 
It  became  possible  through  his  having  obtained  from 
banks  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  large  amounts  of 
gold,  his  wisdom  foreseeing  the  condition  of  financial 
affairs  which  soon  occurred,  but  which  were  not  an- 
ticipated then  by  other  bank- 
ers. The  fact  that  the  bank 
has  also  safely  passed  through 
all  the  financial  crises  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  half  a 
century  is  owing  largely  to  the 
financial  ability  and  prudence 
of  John  Harper.  While  to  this 
institution  he  always  gave  his 
first  care  and  thought,  he  was 
a  useful  member  of  society  in 
many  other  ways,  filling  a  num- 
ber of  positions  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility. He  was  president 
of  the  Pittsburg  clearing  house 
from  its  creation  until  his  death. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  hospital 
and  its  president  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  was  also  the  presi- 
dent for  many  years  of  the  first  bridge  that  connected 
the  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  besides  hold- 
ing a  number  of  other  positions  of  trust  in  the  direct- 
orship of  bu.siness  and  educational  institutions.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  finance  at  Pittsburg  and  worked  hard  for  the 
success  of  the  North.  John  Harper  took  his  recrea- 
tion from  his  multifarious  business  interests  and 
duties  among  his  books,  and  he  possessed  one  of  the 
finest  libraries  in  western  Pennsylvania,  containing 
many  rare  and  choice  works.  He  was  a  thorough 
scholar  of  history  and  English  literature  and  a  writ- 
er of  great  power.  In  1836  he  was  married  to 
Lydia  Electa,  daughter  of  Nathan  Williams  Metcalf 
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of  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  who  survives  him,  and  he 
led  with  her  and  their  children  an  ideal  family  life. 
He  was  always  a  loving  and  devoted  husband  and 
father.  He  had  a  great  heart,  governed  by  a  great 
mind  and  strong  will.  Hewasa  "man  among  men," 
a  master-mind  in  finance,  and  a  gentleman  of  broad 
culture:  straightforward  and  honorable  in  all  his  deal- 
ings with  his  fellow-men,  he  ever  commanded  their 
admiration  and  respect.  All  his  conduct  in  life  was 
actuated  by  pure  and  lofty  motives.  He  achieved 
whatever  he  undertook,  and  it  can  truly  be  said  that 
his  life  was  a  grand  success.     He  died  Apr.  5, 1891. 

HARPER,  Albert  Metcalf,  soldier,  was  born 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Apr.  32,  1843,  the  second  son  of 
John  Harper  and  Lydia  Electa  Metcalf.  His  father 
was  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Pittsburg  and 
widely  known  in  banking  circles  as  one  of  the  ablest 
financiers  in  the  country.  In  the  summer  of  1863, 
while  at  home  on  his  vacation  as  a  student  of  the 
Rensselaer  polytechnic  institute  of  Troy,  N.  Y. ,  young 
Harper  felt  that  duty  called  liim  to  take  the  part  of 
the  North,  and  having  enlisted,  was  appointed  ad- 
jutant of  the  139th  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  volun- 
teers, Aug.  35,  1863,  and  served  in  it  with  great 
bravery  and  ability  until  he  was  severely  woimded  in 
the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  He  afterward  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  and  served  on  the 
staff  of  several  generals.  In  a  letter  dated  Nov.  39, 
1864,  and  addressed  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  secretary 
of  war.  Brig. -Gen.  A.  P.  Howe,  inspector  of  artil- 
lery, recommended  Capt.  Harper  as  "an  officer  of 
intelligence  and  good  judgment;  of  rare  zeal  and  en- 
ergy of  character,  and  of  well-tiied  and  approved 
gallantry,"  adding,  "  I  regard  Capt.  Harper  as  one  of 
the  most  promising  officers  of  his  rank,  either  in  the 
volunteer  or  regular  service."  On  May  31,  1865,  he 
was  made  major  by  brevet  "for  faithful  and  meritor- 
ious services  and  gallantry  during  tlie  war."  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  offered  a  commission  in  the 
regular  army,  but  declined,  preferring  to  return,  in 
the  fall  of  1865,  to  the  Rensselaer  polytechnic  in- 
stitute, to  complete  his  education,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated, receiving  the  degree  of  civil  engineer,  July  3, 
1867.  Subsequently  he  devoted  nearly  a  year  to  the 
study  of  analytical  chemistry  and  afterward  was 
manager  of  a  large  oil  refinery.  In  October,  1869, 
he  entered  into  mercantile  business  as  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Dilworth,  Harper  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  where  he  was  highly  successful,  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  his  native  City,  after  an  illness  of 
four  weeks,  from  typhoid  fever.  He  was  unmarried. 
The  short  life  of  Maj.  Harper  gave  great  promise  of 
what  he  would  have  accomplished  in  the  future,  had 
more  years  been  given  him.  The  memory  of  his 
brilliant  military  record,  however,  will  never  grow 
dim  in  the  minds  of  his  comrades,  some  of  whom 
have  named  a  Grand  Army  post  for  him  at  Brad- 
dock,  Pa.    He  died  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  10,  1871. 

HARPER,  Orlando  Metcalf,  merchant,  was 
born  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  17,  1846,  son  of  John 
Harper,  who  was  president  of  the  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burg, a  director  of  many  institutions  and  public  enter- 
prises, and  also  distinguished  as  a  philanthropist, 
taking  special  interest  in  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  insane.  Mr.  Harper  is  of  English 
descent  on  both  sides,  his  maternal  ancestors  be- 
ing first  settled  in  New  England.  His  great-grand- 
father, Arunah  Metcalf,  represented  the  Otsego 
county  (N.  Y.)  district  in  the  twelfth  congressional 
sessions  1811-1813.  Mr.  Harper  was  educated  at 
Yale  college.  Though  he  was  never  graduated, 
owing  to  permanent  injury  to  his  eyes,  his  alma  mater 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A. 
In  1867  he  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  busi- 
ness continuing  that  pursuit  for  nearly  nineteen 
years  when  he  became  a  cotton  goods  commission 
merchant.     At  one  time  he  was  editorially  connected 


with  a  daily  newspaper.  He  was  president  of  the 
Eagle  cotton  mills  company,  Pittsburg;  president  of 
the  Eagle  mills,  Madison,  Ind. ;  director  in  the  Bank 
of  Pittsburg,  and  also  in  the  Pittsburg  and  Alle- 
gheny suspension  bridge  company,  and  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Association  of  southern  and  western 
cotton  manufacturers.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Birk- 
beck  investment  company;  is  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants' reliance  company,  a  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  commerce  of  the  state  of  New  York,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  historical  societies,  of 
the  New  York  geograpliical  society,  of  the  Museum 
of  arts,  of  the  Theatre  of  arts  and  letters,  of  the 
Manhattan,  Merchants'  and  Commonwealth  clubs,  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  revolution,  and  of  the  New 
York  cotton  exchange.  In  November,  1877,  Mr. 
Harper  married  Kathleen  Theodora,  daughter  of 
John  Livingston  Ludlow,  M.D.,  and  granddaughter 
of  John  Ludlow,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Dutch  Reformed 
clergyman. 

COMSTOCK,  Richard  Williams,  business 
man,  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I. ,  March  6,  1834, 
son  of  William  Comstock,  and 
a  direct  descendant  of  Roger 
Williams.  One  of  his  grand- 
fathers served  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  and  his  father 
in  the  war  of  1813.  Mr.  Com- 
stock was  educated  at  the  high 
school  in  his  native  city,  and 
was  graduated  in  1850.  After 
following  the  sea  for  a  time, 
he  engaged  in  business.  In 
1867  he  accepted  the  position 
of  secretary  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Perkins  horseshoe  com- 
pany, in  the  organization  and 
management  of  which  he  has 

been  one  of  the  principal  fac-  /^..^^^  S)^J^t 
tors,  and  the  present  prosperity 
and  commercial  standing  of 
the  corporation  is  largely  due  to  his  business  meth- 
ods. Mr.  Comstock  has  not  only  devoted  himself 
assiduously  to  business  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  but  has  found  time  to  cultivate  the  finer 
amenities  of  domestic  and  social  life,  and  has  drawn 
around  him  the  best  society  of  his  native  city.     At 


his  beautiful  residence  (see  illustration),  the  home 
of  an  interesting  family  circle,  he  has  surrounded 
himself  with  the  best  examples  of  art  and  litera- 
ture. „  ^  ^ 
TALBOT,  Silas,  naval  officer,  was  born  at 
Dighton,  Bristol  county,  Mass.,  in  1751.  Bred  to 
the  sea,  and  resident  in  Rhode  Island,  he  was  among 
the  first  to  take  up  arms,  and  served  as  a  captain  at 
the  siege  of  Boston.     Accompanying  the  army  to 
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New  York  in  1776,  he  attacked  the  British  fleet  with 
a  fire-ship,  set  fire  to  one  of  their  vessels  and  es- 
caped with  injuries.  For  similar  daring  exploits  he 
was  twice  thanked  by  congress,  and  commissioned 
major  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  1777-78.  In  the  de- 
fence of  Fort  Mifflin,  Pa.,  November,  1777,  he  was 
twice  wounded,  but  would  not  retire.  In  1778  he 
carried  Sullivan's  troops  from  the  mainland  to  New- 
port,' and  with  his  first  small  vessel 
took  the  blockading  schooner  Pigot, 
which  he  used  for  further  captures. 
In  September,  1779,  he  was  made 
captain  in  the  navy,  and  directed  to 
protect  the  Long  Island  coast.  A 
career  of  brilliant  activity  and  suc- 
cess was  checked  by  his  capture  in 
1780,  when  becalmed  on  the  priva 
teer  Washington.  After  confine- 
ment on  the  prison-ship  and  in  the 
sugar-house  prison  at  New  York,  he 
was  taken  to  England  and  roughly 
treated.  Three  efforts  to  escape  re- 
sulted only  in  increased  sufferings, 
from  which  Franklin  and  Jay,  who 
knew  his  value,  delivered  him  by 
effecting  his  exchange  in  December, 
1781.  After  the  war  he  purchased  the  forfeited  es- 
tate of  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  Pulton  county,  N.  Y. 
After  the  reorganization  of  the  navy  in  1794  he  had 
command  of  the  famous  Constitution  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  captured  a  French  privateer.  A 
difficulty  with  Com.  Truxtun  led  to  his  resignation 
in  September,  1801.  His  last  years  were  spent  in 
New  York,  where  he  died  June  30,  1813,  and  was 
buried  in  Trinity  churchyard,  bearing  in  his  body, 
it  is  said,  five  bullets  and  the  scars  of  thirteen 
wounds.  His  life  was  written  in  1803,  and  more 
elaboratelyby  H.  T.  Tuckerman  in  1850. 

SCOTT,  Winfleld,  soldier,  was  born  in  Dinwid- 
dle county,  near  Petersburg,  Va.,  June  13,  1786. 
The  story  of  his  ancestry  is  to  the  effect  that  he  de- 
scended from  the  younger  of  two  brothers,  Lowland 
Scotchmen,  who  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  and  of  whom  the  elder  is  said  to  have  been 
slain  on  the  field  of  Culloden.  The  result  of  that 
battle  forced  the  younger  brother  to  emigi-ate,  and 
he  came  to  Ameiica  and  settled  in  Virginia,  where 
he  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  the  law.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  successful  in  his  profes- 
sion and  to  have  married  and 
died  while  still  a  young  man 
He  left  a  family,  of  whom  one 
son,  William  Scott,  married 
Ann  Mason,  a  lady  belonging 
to  one  of  the  first  families  of 
Virginia  William  Scott  was 
a  prosperous  farmer,  owning 
a  considerable  estate,  who  died 
in  1791,  leaving  two  sons  and 
several  daughters.  The  elder 
son,  James,  commanded  a  reg 
iment  in  the  war  of  1813 
The  other,  who  was  Winfield, 
found  himself  an  orphan  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  years, 
his  mother  having  died'  in 
1803.  After  the  usual  prepar- 
atory studies,  young  Scott  speut  a  year  at  the  high 
school  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  then  passed  two 
years  in  William  and  Mary  college,  where  he  at- 
leuded  a  course  of  law  lectures.  He  hnished 
his  legal  studies  in  the  office  of  David  Robertson,  a 
Scotchman,  who  reported  the  debates  in  the  Virginia 
convention  on  the  Federal  constitution,  and  also  the 
proceedings  in  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  at  Richmond 
la  1806  Scott  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  in  the 


next  year  he  emigrated  to  South  Carolina,  intend- 
ing to  practice  law  in  the  courts  of  Charleston.  Just 
at  this  time,  however,  trouble  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  was  beginning;  a  war  feel- 
ing was  abroad,  and  as  the  army  was  being  increased, 
Scott  obtained  the  position  of  captain  of  light  artil- 
lery. In  the  following  year  he  was  ordered  to  New 
Orleans,  where  unfortunately  he  got  mixed  up  with 
the  transactions  of  Gen.  Wilkinson  and  Aaron  Burr. 
The  former  is  accused  of  having  endeavored  to  win 
over  Scott  to  the  treasonable  plans  which  Burr  had 
devised,  but  without  success.  The  result  was,  how- 
ever, the  cause  of  ill  feeling  between  Wilkinson  and 
Scott,  resulting  in  the  court-martial  of  Scott,  purely, 
as  it  appears,  from  vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  his 
superior  officer.  So  far  was  this  trial  from  injuring 
him,  however,  that,  after  having  been  suspended  for 
twelve  months  by  the  court-martial,  nine  months  of 
the  sentence  were  remitted  and  he  was  soon  after 
complimented  by  a  public  dinner.  On  June  18, 1812, 
the  aggressions  which  had  been  committed  by  the 
English  upon  the  American  people  brought  about 
the  natural  result,  and  war  was  formally  declared 
against  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies  by  the 
congress  of  the  United  States.  In  the  following 
July,  Scott  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  in 


the  2d  artillery  and  sent  to  the  Niagara  frontier.  The 
battle  of  Queenstown  Heights  occurred  soon  after, 
and  resulted  first  in  victory  and  then  in  defeat  for 
the  Americans,  Scott  being  taken  prisoner  with  his 
men.  He  was  exchanged,  however,  in  a  few  months; 
saw  some  severe  fighting  in  1813,  and  in  March, 
1814,  was  appointed  brigadier  general,  and  for  a 
time  was  engaged  in  Buffalo,  establishing  a  camp  of 
instruction.  Meanwhile  the  British  were  on  the 
frontier  in  heavy  force,  and  on  July  3d  Scott's  bri- 
gade crossed  the  river,  moving  toward  Chippewa, 
where  was  established  the  main  body  of  the  British 
army  under  Gen.  Riall  The  battle,  since  celebrated 
in  American  history,  took  place  on  the  morning 
of  July  5,  1814,  when,  after  skirmishes  of  light 
troops,  the  Americans  were  attacked  by  the  British 
and  Indians,  supported  by  a  heavy  battery,  and  a 
sharp  tight  ensued.  Very  shrewd  tactics  on  the  part 
of  Scott  enabled  the  Americans  to  hold  in  check  the 
main  body  of  the  British,  while  flanking  them  on 
the  left,  eventually  routing  their  whole  line  in  a  field 
action  on  an  open  plain.  In  the  British  oflicial  re- 
ports of  this  battle  the  American  force  is  represented 
as  numerically  superior.  This  was  not  the  case, 
however,  as  only  a  portion  of  that  force  was  engaged 
Up  to  this  time  the  fighting  on  the  American  frontier 
had  been  all  against  the  Americans  and  Scott  s  vic- 
tory at  Chippewa  was,  perhaps,  more  highly  con 
sidered  on  this  account  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been     By  the  official  reports  of  killed,  wounded 
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and  missing,  the  American  loss  was  327  and  the 
British  503,  the  total  being  830  in  less  than  4,000  men 
engaged  on  both  sides,  while  only  65  of  these  were 
missing.  This  shows  certainly  a  sanguinary  con- 
test.  The  battle  of  Chippewa  was  followed  on  July 
<J5th  by  that  of  Lnndy's  Lane,  in  which  Scott  was 
again  confronted  by  Riall,  who  was  supported  by 
reinforcements  brought  foi-ward  by  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir 
Gordon  Drummond.  Lundy's  Lane,  so  called,  was 
^  a  ridge  nearly  at 

right  angles  with 
the  Niagara  river, 
a  little  below  the 
cataract,  where 
the  British  were 
posted  in  strong 
force.  The  enemy 
began  the  attack, 
which  was  met  by 
Scott  with  such 
activity  and  de- 
cision that  the 
British  lines  were 
broken  and  Maj.- 
Gen  Riall  and  several  other  oiHcers  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  fight  continued  wel.l  into  the  night, 
and  Scott  was  badly  wounded  and  had  two  horses 
killed  under  him.  Finally,  at  11  o'clock,  he  was 
disabled  by  a  wound  from  a  musket-ball  in  the 
shoulder.  The  contest  closed,  however,  leaving  the 
field  of  battle  in  the  hands  of  the  Americaiis,  who 
also  captured  all  the  artillery  engaged  on  the  other 
side  and  many  prisoners.  The  loss  was  about  equal 
on  both  sides,  being  860  for  the  Americans  and  878 
for  the  British.  Of  all  the  engagements  on  the 
Canadian  frontier,  only  these  two  in  which  Scott  was 
practically  the  leader,  Chippewa  and  Lundy's  Lane, 
resulted  in  victory  for  the  Americans.  After  the 
latter  battle,  Scott  was  removed  to  Buffalo,  where 
his  wounds  were  attended  to,  and  after  some  weeks 
he  was  enabled  to  go  to  Philadelphia  where  he  could 
receive  the  best  medical  treatment.  While  passing 
_  through  Princeton,  he  was  complimented  with  the 
honoraiy  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Princeton 
college.  After  the  peace,  in  1815,  Scott  made  a  visit 
to  Europe,  having  first  declined  the  position  of  secre 
tary  of  war  which  was  offered  to  him.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  sea- 
board, with  headquarters  at  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  there  and  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  years  in  the  West.  Gen.  Scott  resided 
during  the  next  twenty  years.  Meanwhile  in  March, 
1817,  he  was  married  to  Maria  Mayo,  daughter  of 
John'  Mayo,  Esq..  of  Richmond.  Va..  a  lady  highly 
educated  and  accomplished.  They  had  several 
daughters,  but  no  son  who  survived  beyond  child- 
hood Scott  had  been  appointed  brigadier-general 
March  9,  1814,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year 
had  received,  by  order  of  congress,  a  gold  medal 
struck  in  his  honor  During  his  retirement  from  the 
service,  Scott  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  his 
work  on  "  Infantry  Tactics  "  and  his  volume  of 
"  General  Regulations  for  the  Army."  During  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  1831-32,  Scott  was  not  actively 
engaged.  Three  years  later,  however,  he  was  in 
Florida  in  the  war  with  the  Seminoles  In  1841  he 
became  commander  in-chief  of  the  U  8  army,  on 
the  death  of  Maj.  Gen  Macomb  Meanwhile,  in 
1839,  he  had  been  suggested  as  a  candidate  of  the 
whig  party  for  the  presidency,  and  was  again  in 
1844,  though  against  his  own  will.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  Mexico,  Scott  was  placed  Jn  com- 
mand of  the  U.  S.  army,  when  his  first  act  was  to 
attack  the  fortified  city  of  Vera  Cruz  on  March  9, 
1847,  the  actual  artillery  assault  beginning  on  the 
22d.  Four  days  later  he  entered  the  city,  having 
captured  the  castle  of  San  Juau  d  Ulloa  and  5.000 


men.  Within  ten  days  Scott  was  on  his  way  into 
the  interior,  and  on  Apr.  18th  he  fought  the  Mexi- 
can army  under  Gen.  Santa  Anna  in  the  battle  which 
has  passed  into  history  as  that  of  Cerro  Gordo,  when 
the  Mexicans  were  utterly  defeated,  3,000  men  and 
4,500  stand  of  arms  being  captured,  and  more  than 
1,000  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  next  day  Scott 
captured  Jalapa,  and  on  May  15th  he  occupied 
Puebla.  Here  he  remained  until  August,  waiting 
for  reinforcements;  but  by  Sept.  13th  he  had  cap- 
tured Molino  del  Rey  and  Chapultepec,  and  on  the 
14ih  occupied  the  City  of  Mexico.  This  ended  the 
Mexican  war  and  made  Scott  so  popular  that  in 
1852  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  whig  party  for  the 
presidency,  but  was  defeated  by  the  democratic  can- 
didate. Gen.  Franklin  Pierce,  receiving  the  electoral 
votes  only  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee.  In  1859,  when  the  United  States  and 
British  governments  were  discussing  the  north- 
western boundary  question.  Gen.  Scott  was  appointed 
commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
succeeded  in  settling  what  might  have  been  a  serious 
difficulty.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  Gen. 
Scott  was  summoned  to  Washington,  and  there  the 
veteran  of  three  wars  did  all  that  was  in  his  power 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  in  view  of  the  proba- 
ble requirements  of  the  future.  He  continued  in 
command  until  Nov.  1,  1862,  when,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years,  he  retired,  and  Gen.  George  B. 
McClellan  succeeded  him  as  general- in-chief  of  all 
the  armies  of  the  United  States.  Shortly  after  Gen. 
Scott  went  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  for  a  short 
time,  and  on  returning  home  settled  down  at  West 
Point.  Here  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  excepting 
brief  visits  to  New  York,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
writing  his  autobiography.  He  died  at  West  Point 
May  29,  1866. 

BA'W'DEN',  John,  manufacturer,  was  born  at 
Gwinear,  county  of  Cornwall,  Eng.,  Apr.  10,  1827. 
His  father  was  a  blacksmith  and  contractor  for  the 
tin  mines  in  the  county.  Owing  to  the  financial 
failure  of  mining  operations  in  1830-31,  the  family 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  1824  they  removed  to  New  York,  and 
in  1836  to  Yorkville,  where  the  father  was  employed 
in  making  tools  for  the  qiiarrymen  engaged  at  the 
time  on  the  Hudson  river  rail- 
road tunnel.  When  John  was 
about  nine  years  old,  his  mother 
died,  leaving  the  lad  much  of 
the  responsibility  of  caring  for 
his  brothers  and  sisters  He  did 
whatever  he  could  get  to  do 
until  he  was  fifteen,  when  he 
found  employment  in  a  brass 
foundry,  which  lasted  for  three 
years.  After  that  he  became 
apprenticed  in  an  iron  foun 
dry.  In  1856  he  began  busi 
ness  for  himself  in  Freehold, 
N.  J  ,  in  a  small  building, 
twenty  four  by  thirty  six  feet, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  ex- 
tensive works.  In  1858  he 
formed  a  copartnership  with 
Gilbert  Combs.  As  the  busi 
ness  increased  the  buildings 
were  enlarged,  additional  capital  invested,  and  an 
Immense  plant  established,  with  the  result  that 
prosperity  has  ever  since  followed.  Mr.  Bawden 
never  sought  office  He  served  as  chief  of  the 
fire  department  for  nine  years,  during  which  he 
introduced  many  reforms,  and  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing it  to  a  high  grade  He  is  also  president  of 
the  board  of  health,  and  is  one  of  the  founders 
and  a  director  of  the  Central  national  bank  of 
Freehold 
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HALIi,  Samuel  Beed,  clergyman,  educator  and 
author,  was  born  at  Croydon,  N.  H.,  Oct.  27,  1793, 
son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Reed  and  Elizabeth  (Hall)  Hall, 
and  grandson  of  Stephen  and  Sarah  Taft  (Reed) 
Hall.  His  great-grandfather,  Percival  Hall,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  church  at  Medford  and 
one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Sutton.  Samuel 
R.  Hall,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  began  his  career 
as  a  teacher  at  Rumford,  Me.  In  1814  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  Congregational  ministry  and  preached 
at  Fitchburg,  where  he  was  also  principal  of  the 
Fitchburg  Academy  in  1815.  Later  he  removed  to 
Concord,  Vt.,  as  a  missionary,  and  there  established 
a  school  for  the  training  of  teachers.  This  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  met  with 
immediate  success.  In  1829  he  became  principal  of 
the  English  department  of  Phillips  Academy,  And- 
over,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  founding  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction.  In  1837  he  went 
to  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  where  he  kept  a  teachers' semi- 
nary until  1840,  removing  in  that  year  to  Craftsbury, 
Vt.,  and  establishing  a  teachers'  department  in  con- 
nection with  the  academy  there,  of  which  he  was 
principal  until  1846.  He  then  gave  his  time  largely 
to  literary  work,  and  was  also  pastor  of  a  church  at 
Browniugtou  Centre,  Vt.  Dartmouth  College  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1839,  and 
the  University  of  Vermont  that  of  LL.D.  in  1865. 
Republished  "The Child's  Assistant"  (1827);  "Lec- 
tures on  Schoolkeeping"  (1829);  "  Lecture  to  Female 
Teachers"  (1832);  "The  Child's  Instructor"  (1832); 
' '  Grammatical  Assistant "  (1833);  "A  School  History 
oflthe  United  States  "  (1833);  "Arithmetical Manual " 
(1862);  "Geography  and  History  of  Vermont "  (1864; 
revised  ed.,  1874);  "Alphabet  of  Geology"  (1868). 
He  died  at  Brownington  Centre,  Vt.,  June  24,  1877. 
HIGLEY,  Warren,  jurist,  was  born  near  Au- 
burn, Cayuga  CO.,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1833,  son  of  Ches- 
ter and  Prudence  (Miller)  Higley, 
and  a  descendant  of  John  Higley, 
who  came  from  England  in  1666, 
and  settled  in  Windsor,  Conn.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of 
the  town  of  Simsbury,  the  first  west- 
ern settlement  made  from  Windsor, 
and  represented  the  town  for  thirty- 
seven  terms  as  a  member  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly;  was  for  many  years 
captain  of  the  train  band,  and  served 
in  other  offices  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility. His  daughter,  Hannah, 
.  was  the  mother  of  Gov.  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  of  revolutionary  fame.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  Warren  Higley 
taught  his  first  school  at  Aurelius, 
N.  y.,  and  completing  his  prepara- 
tory course  at  the  Auburn  Academy, 
entered  Hamilton  College,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1862.  In  1861,  while  a  senior  in 
college,  he  was  appointed  school  commissioner  for 
the  2d  district  of  Cayuga  county,  and  in  1863  he  ac- 
cepted the  principalship  of  Cayuga  Lake  Academy, 
at  Aurora,  N.  Y.  This  position  he  filled  for  five 
years,  and  he  left  Aurora  to  become  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Under  his 
d^irection  the  public  school  system  was  reorganized, 
and  the  high  school  established,  in  accordance  with 
a  complete  course  of  study  which  he  prepared.  He 
was  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools,  and  secretary  of  the  board  of 
education.  In  1870  he  accepted  the  principalship  of 
the  West  High  School  in  Cleveland,  O.,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  superintendency  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Dayton,  O.     Removing  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  in 

1873,  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 

1874.  In  1881  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  city  court 
of  Cincinnati,  on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  his  de- 


cisions upon  many  important  questions  were  copied 
widely  by  the  press  of  the  country.  In  the  fall  of 
1884  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  where  he  has 
since  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. At  his  suggestion,  in  1882  committees  were  ap- 
pointed and  work  accomplished  which  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  Arbor  Day  in  Ohio,  its  first 
celebraion  in  the  planting  of  memorial  groves  by 
the  citizens  and  children  of  the  public  schools,  and 
the  organization  of  the  American  Forestry  Congress, 
of  whch  he  was  twice  president.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Ohio  State  Forestry  Association,  and 
was  its  president  until  his  removal  to  New  York. 
Here  he  was  the  principal  organizer  of  the  New 
York  State  Forestry  Association,  and  one  of  its  oHi- 
cers.  He  has  labored  efficiently  in  the  cause  of  for- 
estry, and  made  many  public  addresses  and  pub- 
lished articles  on  the  subject.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Society  of  New  York,  of  which  he  was  a 
founder;  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Club;  the  Adirondack 
League  Club;  the  American  Institute  of  Civics;  the 
Patria  Club;  the  Goethe  Club;  the  American  For- 
estry Association,  and  other  organizations. 

MASOIf,  Charles,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Pom- 
pey,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  24, 1804,  a  descendant  of  Maj.  John 
Mason,  who  came  to  America  in  1630.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1829, 
and  assigned  to  the  engineer  corps,  but  resigned 
from  the  army  Dec.  31,  1831.  In  1833  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  practiced  for  two  years  at 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Thence  he  removed  to  New  York 
city  and  frequently  contributed  to  the  New  York 
"Evening  Post,"  which  paper  he  edited  in  1834-36, 
when  William  C.  Bryant  was  in  Europe.  Remov- 
ing to  the  West,  Mr.  Mason  settled  at  Burlington, 
la.,  wnere  he  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land.  When 
Iowa  territory  was  organized  in  1838  he  was  ap- 
pointed its  chief -justice.  He  was  judge  of  the  Des 
Moines  county  court  in  1851-52,  and  filled  other 
offices  of  great  honor  and  responsibility.  In  1861  he 
was  commissioner  in  the  disposal  of  a  war  fund 
of  $800,000.     He  died  at  Burlington,  Feb.  25,  1882. 

WATBOXJS,  Jolm  C,  jurist,  was  born  in  Col- 
chester, New  London  CO.,  Conn.,  in  1806.  He  was 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1828;  studied  law, 
and  practiced  for  a  time  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama. 
Removing  to  Texas  in  1842,  he  became  attorney- 
general  of  the  republic  of  Texas.  When  it  became 
a  state  he  was  made  judge  of  the  U.  S.  court  for  the 
eastern  district  of  the  state,  serving  as  such  until 
1869,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  his  health.  An 
effort  was  made  by  his  enemies  to  have  him  im- 
peached, but  it  was  unsuccessful.  He  subsequently 
settled  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  died  June  17, 
1874. 

EUNZE,  Richard  Ernest,  physician,  was  born 
at  Altenburg,  Saxe  Altenburg,  Germany,  April  7, 
1838,  son  of  Johann  Jacob  and  Adelaide  (Collen) 
Kunze.  He  received  private  tuition  until  he  was 
fifteen  years  old,  studying  languages  and  the  classics. 
He  then  entered  the  counting-house  of  a  brother-in- 
law  in  Erfurt,  Prussia,  and  after  one  year  of  such 
sedentary  life,  he  emigrated  to  the  United  states  in 
1854.  He  soon  found  a  congenial  home  with  Dr. 
Charles  J.  Stearns,  a  native  of  Charlestown,  Mass., 
and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  and  medical 
botany.  Knowledge  of  plant  life  was  inherent  in 
him.  In  1857  he  attended  lectures  in  the  Metro- 
politan Medical  College  of  New  York  city.  He  pur- 
chased office  practice  and  a  drug-store  in  New  York 
city  in  1859.  Continuing  his  studies  at  the  Eclec- 
tic Medical  College,  New  York,  he  was  graduated 
in  1868.  From  that  year  until  1872  Dr.  Kunze  was 
attending  physician  to  the  Eclectic  Medical  Dis- 
pensary, and  in  1868  was  appointed  trustee  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  College.     He  also  served  as  treas- 
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urer  and  corresponding  secretary  of  this  institution. 
Ue  IS  a  member  of  tlie  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of 
the  City  of  New  York;  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  National  Eclectic 
Medical  Association,  in  which  he  officiated  as  cen- 
sor and  m  other  positions.  He  was  president  of  the 
/Y  \?r  Therapeutical  Association;  vice-president 
ot  the  West  Side  Medical  Society  of  New  York  City 
member  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club;  director  of 
the  College  of  Archaeology  and  Esthetics  of  New 
York;  honorary  member  of  Trinity  Historical  Soci- 
ety, Austm,  Tex.,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Archae- 
ological Society,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  For  twenty  years 
he  contributed  articles  on  "New  Remedies"  to 
medical  societies  and  eclectic  medical  journals.  He 
received  the  degree  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  from  the 
College  of  Pharmacy,  New  York,  and  served  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  first  international  medical  congress,  which 
met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  as  a  delegate  to  the 
world's  medical  congress,  Chicago,  1893.  Dr.  Kunze 
also  furnished  data  for  the  division  of  botany,  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  "Washington,  D.  C,  which 
is  now  (1900)  enumerating  all  known  medicinal 
plants  of  the  United  States.  Since  1891  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Ari- 
zona. He  was  married,  in  1857,  to  Ann  McNamee, 
of  CordufE,  Ireland,  who  died  in  1888,  without  issue. 

DWIGHT,  Walton,  capitalist,  was  born  at 
Windsor,  Broome  oo.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  30,  1838.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  aud  began  to 
teach  in  1854.  Removing  to  Williamsport,  Pa.,  he 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  and  became  presi- 
dent of  the  lumber  stock  exchange.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  Mr.  Dwight  enlisted  500  men 
for  the  149th  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  known  as  the 
Bucktail  regiment,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
colonel  by  Gov.  Curtin.  He  served  from  1861  to 
1868,  when  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg.  Upon  his  recovery  he  re-en- 
tered the  lumber  business,  accumulating  $400,000 
before  he  was  thirty.  In  1868  he  went  to  Bingham- 
ton,  where  he  was  elected  mayor  in  1871.  During 
his  term  of  office  he  labored  for  public  improve- 
ments, aud  later  contributed  financially  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  suspension  bridge  over  the  Chenango  river. 
By  liberal  expenditure,  he  created  the  settlement  of 
Dwightville,  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  city.  lu 
18 —  he  became  proprietor  of  the  Dwight  House, 
which  was  located  among  fifty-six  cottages,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Chenango  river.  He  died  in  1878, 
leaving  a  widow  and  children. 

WHITTLESEY,  Frederick,  jurist,  was  born 
at  Washington,  Conn.,  June  13, 1799.  After  gradua- 
tion at  Yale,  in  1818,  he  took  up  the  study  of  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1831. 
The  following  year  he  settled  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  there  conducted  an  anti-Masonic  newspaper  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  "  Morgan  committeee." 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  campaign  of 
1838  through  the  columns  of  his  paper,  and  was 
elected  treasurer  of  Monroe  county  (1839-30).  He 
represented  New  York  state  in  the  33d  and  33d  con- 
gresses (1831-35),  and  was  chosen  vice-chancellor  of 
the  eighth  judicial  district  of  New  York,  retaining 
the  office  for  eight  years  (1839-47).  He  was  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  during  1847-48, 
and  professor  of  law  at  Genesee  College  1850-51. 
Besides  various  pamphlets,  he  published  an  address 
delivered  at  Rochester,  July  4,  1843.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Ann  Hinsdale,  by  whom  he  had  five  sous  and 
four  daughters.  His  death  occurred  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  19,  1851. 

DUFFIELD,  George,  clergyman  and  hymn 
writer,  was  born  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Sept.  13,  1818,  son 
of  George  and  Isabella  G.  (Bethune)  Duffield.  His 
father  and  paternal  grandfather  were  both  clergy- 


men. He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1838.  and 
until  1840  studied  theology  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  city.  In  1840  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn; 
in  1847  was  called  to  the  Presbyterian  church.  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J.,  and  1853  to  the  Central  Church  in  the 
Northern  Liberties  of  Philadelphia.  In  1861  he  was 
called  to  Adrian,  Mich.,  where  he  remained  until 
April,  1865,  when  he  removed  to  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Galesburg,  111.  This  pastorate  he 
exchanged,  in  1869,  for  one  in  Saginaw  City,  Mich., 
where  he  was  prostrated  with  malarial  fever  in  1874. 
After  two  years'  rest,  he  took  another  charge  in  Lan- 
sing, Mich.,  which  he  was  obliged  to  resign  in  1881, 
on  account  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife,  who 
died  in  October  of  that  year.  In  1883,  while  filling 
a  charge  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  he  was  summoned  to 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  by  the  illness  of  his  son,  Rev. 
Samuel  W.  Duffield.  This  illness  terminated  fatally, 
and  he  remained  in  Bloomfield  until  his  own  death. 
He  wrote  easily,  both  prose  and  poetry.  Of  his 
hymns  many  have  become  widely  known  and  stead- 
ily used:  "Blessed  Saviour,  Thee  I  Love"  (1851) 
and  "Stand  Up,  Stand  Up  for  Jesus"  (1858).  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  fi-om  Knox  College  in 
1871,  and  was  one  of  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  He  was  married,  in  1840,  to  Anna 
Augusta  Willoughby,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  died 
at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  July  6,  1888. 

WEBB,  James,  jurist,  was  born  in  Fairfax  coun- 
ty, Va.,  in  1793.  He  received  his  education  at  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  his  native  state;  but  he  soon  afterward  removed 
to  Jones  county,  Ga.,  where  he  practiced  his  profes- 
sion with  distinction.  A  few  years  later  he  settled 
at  Webbville,  Fla.,  on  the  Chipola  river,  a  town 
named  in  his  honor,  and  became  judge  of  the  U.  S. 
court  for  the  district  of  Florida,  an  office  he  held  for 
many  years.  In  1838  he  removed  to  the  republic  of 
Texas,  locating  first  at  Houston,  but  settling  at  Aus- 
tin. Here  he  was  secretary  of  state  and  attorney-gen- 
eral under  Pies.  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  and  was  com- 
missioned by  him  as  minister  to  Mexico.  In  1841  he 
was  elected  to  the  Texas  senate,  being  re-elected  to 
the  three  succeeding  congresses;  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  judiciary  committee,  and  as  a  member  of  that 
on  foreign  relations.  He  was  an  active  worker  in 
the  cause  of  annexation,  and  assisted  in  framing  the 
articles  of  confederation  between  Texas  and  the 
United  States.  In  the  organization  of  the  judiciary 
of  the  state,  in  1846,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
14th  judicial  district,  and  held  the  position  until  his 
death.  He  was  also  secretary  of  tlie  state  and  re- 
porter of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state.  Jointly  with  Thomas  H.  Duval,  he  was  the 
author  of  "  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  1846^8  "(3  vols.,  1848-51). 
He  died  at  Goliad,  Tex.,  Nov.  1,  1856. 

HALIi,  John  Elihu,  lawyer  and  author,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  37, 1783,  son  of  John 
and  Sarah  (Ewiug)  Hall.  He  was  educated  at  Prince- 
ton; studied  law  under  Judge  Hopkinson;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1805,  and  settled  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in 
the  University  of  Maryland,  and  from  1808  to  1817 
he  published  the  "American  Law  Journal"  (6  vols.), 
containing  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts  not  pub- 
lished in  the  regular  reports.  He  also  collected  anii 
arranged  an  edition  of  the  "British  Spy,"  to  which 
he  contributed  several  letters.  He  participated  in 
the  defense  of  Alexander  C.  Hanson's  house  during 
the  Baltimore  riot  of  1813,  and  was  severely  wounded. 
Removing  to  Philadelphia  he  had  editorial  charge  of 
the  "Portfolio,"  of  which  his  brother,  Harrison,  was 
the  publisher,  from  1816  until  his  failing  health 
obliged  them  to  discontinue  its  publication  in  1837. 
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The  "Memoirs  of  Anacreon,"  published  in  that 
periodical,  and  supposed  to  be  a  narrative  of  Greek 
manners  and  customs  from  the  pen  of  Critias  of 
Athens,  were  written  by  him  and  highly  approved 
by  the  poet  Moore,  who  was  then  visiting  Philadel- 
phia. In  1810  he  edited  a  volume  of  Dr.  John 
Shaw's  poems,  and  wrote  his  memoir  in  the  volume. 
He  also  edited  the  "Philadelphia  Souvenir,"  con- 
taining fugitive  articles  originally  published  in  the 
periodicals  of  that  city,  with  notes  and  biographical 
matter.  He  published:  "The  Journal  of  Jurispru- 
dence "(anew  series  of  the  '  'American  Law  Journal, " 
1  vol. ) ;  "  The  Practice  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty"  (Baltimore,  1809);  an  English  edi- 
tion of  "Emerigon  on  Maritime  Laws,"  with  other 
matter  (1811);  "  Tracts  on  Constitutional  Law,  Con- 
taining Mr.  Livingston's  Answer  to  Mr.  Jefferson" 
(1813) ;  ' '  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Persons,  with  Portraits 
and  Fac-Similies,"  written  and  in  part  selected  by  the 
editor  of  the  "Portfolio"  (1837).  His  mother  was  ah 
author,  and  another  brother,  James,  who  removed  to 
Illinois  and  thence  to  Ohio,  published  many  works, 
including  "Sketches  of  the  West."  He  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  11,  1827. 

MIIiLEB,  Henry,  soldier,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster county.  Pa.,  Feb.  13,  1751.  He  received  a 
thorough  rudimentary  education,  afterwards  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  York  county 
about  1770,  where  he  held  the  office  of  collector 
of  the  excise  for  two  years. 
He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and 
on  the  news  from  Lexington 
and  Concord  he  organized  a  com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  made 
first  lieutenant,  and  marched  for 
Cambridge,  which  they  reached 
July  35th.  In  a  skirmish  be- 
tween a  portion  of  his  com- 
pany and  the  British  sentries 
several  of  the  enemy  were  killed 
and  two  captured.  For  his  part 
in  thisflght  Lieut.  Miller  was  soon 
after  promoted  to  a  captaincy. 
He  saw  service  in  the  battles  of 
Long  Island  and  Monmouth,  and 
for  his  conspicuous  bravery  was 
made  a  major  in  1777,  and  the 
next  year  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant-colonel commandant  in  the 
3d  Pennsylvania  line,  a  post 
which  he  held  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the 
army.  A  man  of  undaunted  courage,  he  was  always 
to  be  found  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  taking  part  in 
as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  engagements  during  his 
term  of  service.  Geu.  James  Wilkinson,  in  his  me- 
moirs says  that  "Maj.  Miller,  of  Hand's  riflemen, 
was  ordered  by  Gen.  Washington  to  check  the  rapid 
movements  of  the  enemy  in  pursuit,"  during  the  re- 
treat of  the  patriot  army  across  New  .Jersey.  It  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  his  prompt  and  efficient  service 
at  this  time  that  the  Continental  forces  were  saved 
from  terrible  loss.  He  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
commission  in  1779  owing  to  the  straitened  circum- 
stances of  Ids  family.  In  1780  he  was  chosen  high 
sheriff  of  York  county,  which  office  lie  held  until  he 
became  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1783,  serving 
in  this  capacity  for  two  years.  He  was  prothonotary 
of  the  county,  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  from  1785  until  1794,  serving  also 
in  1790  as  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional  con- 
vention. When,  on  account  of  the  apprehended 
English  aggression  on  the  western  borders,  the  presi- 
dent required  troops,  in  1794,  he  was  made  brigadier- 
general;  later  in  the  same  year  was  quartermaster 
of  the  expedition  to  quell  the  whiskey  insurrection. 
Toward  the  close  of  1794  Washington  appointed  him 
supervisor  of  the  revenue  for  Pennsylvania,  and  he 


continued  in  this  office  until  Jefferson  became  presi- 
dent, when  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  the  war  of  1813, 
as  brigadier-general,  he  commanded  the  militia  at 
Baltimore,  and  was  charged  with  the  defense  of 
Fort  McHenry.  When  the  enemy  left  the  Chesa- 
peake, he  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  where  from 
1831  until  his  death  he  was  prothonotary  of  Perry 
county.     He  died  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  April  5,  1834. 

WOOD  WORTH,  James  H.,  congressman,  was 
born  at  Greenwich,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4, 
1804.  He  lived  on  a  farm  until  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  received  a  limited  education  at  schools 
in  the  vicinity.  Removing  to  Fabius,  Onondaga  co., 
N.  Y.,  he  taught  a  village  school  for  a  few  months; 
then  engaged  in  mercantile  business.  In  1837  he  went 
to  Erie  county,  Pa. ,  and  resided  thereuntil  1833,  when 
he  removed  to  Chicago,  111.  In  1839  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  senate;  in  1843  was  a  member  of  the 
lower  house,  and  from  1845  to  1850  was  connected 
with  the  city  government  of  Chicago,  being  mayor 
for  two  years.  He  was  a  representative  from  Illinois 
to  the  34th  congress. 

YOUNG,  Augustus,  lawyer  and  scientist,  was 
born  at  Arlington,  Vt.,  March  20,  1785.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  St.  Albans  in  1810,  and  com- 
menced practice  at  Stowe,  removing  in  about  eight- 
een months  to  Craftsbury,  which  town  he  repre- 
sented in  the  general  assembly  during  eight  sessions. 
He  was  four  years  state's  attorney  for  Orleans  coun- 
ty, and  judge  of  probate  in  1830;  in  1836  he  was 
chosen  state  senator,  and  was  twice  re-elected.  He 
was  a  representative  in  congress  from  Vermont  from 
1841  to  1843,  but  declined  a  re-election.  In  1847  he 
removed  to  St.  Albans,  where  he  was  for  several 
years  judge  of  Franklin  county  court,  but  subse- 
quently devoted  himself  to  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits,  and,  being  a  learned  geologist  and  miner- 
alogist, was  appointed,  in  1856,  state  naturalist.  He 
was  highly  popular,  possessed  many  talents,  and  his 
scientific  books  and  tracts  indicate  that  he  was  a 
great  mathematician  and  profound  reasoner.  He 
published:  "  On  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle  "  (St. 
Albans,  1853)  and  "Preliminary  Report  on  the  Nat- 
ural History  of  the  State  of  Vermont "  (Burlington, 
1856).     He  died  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  June  17,  1857. 

JACKSON,  Oscar  liawrence,  soldier,  lawyer 
and  congressman,  was  born  in  Lawrence  county. 
Pa.,  Sept.  2,  1840,  son  of  Samuel  S.  and  Nancy 
(Mitchell)  Jackson.  His  grandfather,  James  Jack- 
son, served  in  the  war  of  1813;  his  great-grandfather, 
Samuel  Jackson,  a  native  of  Scotland,  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  settling  in  1797  on  a  farm  near 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  and  his  great- granduncle,  John 
Carlyle  Stewart,  laid  out  the  town  of  New  Castle  in 
1798.  He  was  educated  at  public  and  private  schools 
and  at  the  Darlington  Academy,  after  which  he  en- 
gaged in  teaching  near  Logan,  Hocking  co.,  O.  He 
recruited  a  company  for  the  civil  war,  and  entering 
the  army  as  captain  received  several  promotions,  be- 
ing mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war  as  colonel. 
He  was  under  Gen.  Pope  at  New  Madrid,  Fort 
Thompson  and  Island  No.  10,  and  was  with  Gen. 
Halleck's  ai'my  at  the  siege  of  Coiinth.  He  was 
prominently  placed  in  Gen.  Grant's  operations  at 
luka  in  September,  1862,  and  at  the  battle  of  Cor- 
inth, Miss.,  where  he  was  almost  mortally  wounded, 
Oct.  4,  1862.  In  1863  he  accompanied  Straight's 
cavalry  through  the  Confederate  lines;  later  served 
under  Gen.  Dodge  in  northern  Alabama  and  at 
Vicksburg;  was  with  Sherman  at  the  relief  of  Chat- 
tanooga and  Knoxville;  in  the  Atlanta  campaign-  of 
1864;  the  battles  of  Snake  creek  gap,  Resaca,  Dallas, 
Kenesaw  mountain,  the  siege  of  Atlanta,  and  at  the 
capture  of  Savannah.  After  the  close  of  hostilities 
he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
commenced  practice  at  New  Castle,   Pa.     He  was 
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district-attorney  (1868-80);  served  on  a  commission 
to  codify  laws  (1877-78),  and  was  a  member  of  con- 
gress from  tlie  34tli  Pennsylvania  district  (1884-89), 
advocating  a  protective  tariff  and  serving  on  tlie 
committee  on  public  lands.  After  leaving  congress 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  New 
Castle,  Pa. 

WHITE,  Albert  S.,  senator,  was  born  at 
Blooming  Grove,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  24,  1803. 
He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1822;  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Newburgh  in 
1835.  He  removed  to  Indiana  in  1829,  and  was  a 
representative  in  congress  from  that  state  from  1837 
to  1839,  and  a  senator  in  congress  from  1839  to  1845. 
During  his  service  in  congress  he  was  instrumental 
in  securing  grants  of  land  for  the  "Wabash  and  Erie 
canal.  On  the  expiration  of  his  senatorial  term  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  construction  of  railroads, 
and  he  was  president  of  the  Wabash  and  Indian- 
apolis  and  of  the  Lake  Erie,  Wabash  and  St.  Louis 
Eailroad  companies.  Earlier  in  life  he  was  for  five 
years  clerk  of  the  Indiana  house  of  representatives, 
and  was  elected  a  representative  from  Indiana  to  the 
37th  congress,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  foreign  affairs,  and  being  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  on  emancipation,  which  considered  the 
question  of  appropriating  $180,000,000  to  pay  loyal 
owners  for  their  slaves,  "and  $20,000,000  to  aid  in 
colonizing  the  freedmen.  Mr.  White  assured  the 
South  that  if  his  proposition  were  not  accepted,  the 
slaves  would  ultimately  be  taken  from  them  without 
compensation.  After  leaving  congress,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Pres.  Lincoln  a  commissioner  to  settle 
certain  claims  against  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1864,  was  appointed  by  the  president  judge  of 
the  district  court  of  Indiana.  He  died  at  Stockwell, 
Ind.,  Sept.  4,  1864. 

RAVALIiI,  Anthony,  missionary,  was  born 
at  Ferrara,  Italy,  May  16,  1813.  He  entered  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  in  1827,  and  took  his  final  vows  in 
1843.  With  the  intention  of  becoming  a  missionary,  he 
also  studied  medicine  and  learned  to  handle  the  chisel 
and  brush  of  the  artist  as  well  as  the  implements  of  al- 
most every  trade.  When  Father  De  Smet  returned  to 
Europe  for  assistance  in  1843,  after  establishing  the 
Jesuit  mission  of  St.  Mary's  among  the  Flathead  In- 
dians, in  what  is  now  Montana,  he  was  joined  by 
Father  Ravalli  and  four  other  priests.  They  landed 
at  Fort  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Aug.  1,  1844, 
and  went  to  St.  Paul's  prairie,  Oregon,  among  the 
Chinook  Indians.  In  1845  Father  Ravalli  was  sent 
among  the  Kalispels.  where  he  assisted  Father  Hoe- 
chen  in  teaching  the  Indians.  In  October,  1845,  he 
went  to  St.  Mary's,  where  he  remained  until  1850. 
Although  wheat  had  been  raised  at  the  mission,  there 
was  no  means  of  grinding  it  until  Father  Ravalli 
built  a  miniature  mill.  He  also  built  the  first  saw- 
mill; four  wagon  tires  welded  together  furnished 
the  crank  and  a  fifth  one,  with  plenty  of  filing  and 
hammering,  the  saw.  He  remained  here  until  1850, 
when  the  hostility  of  the  Indiana  obliged  the  fathers 
to  temporarily  abandon  the  mission.  He  was  then 
stationed  at  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mission,  and  shortly 
after  became  superior.  Here  he  built  a  large  chapel. 
In  1857  he  went  to  Colville,  and  thence  to  Santa 
Clara,  Cal.,  in  1860;  but  in  1863  he  returned  to  the 
mountains  of  Montana,  going  first  to  St.  Ignatius, 
and  passing  on  to  St.  Peter's  mission  among  the 
Blackfeet.  From  there  he  went  to  Hell  Gate.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  gold  digging  period  in  Mon- 
tana, and  miners  were  arriving  in  great  numbers. 
The  winter  was  intensely  cold,  and  there  was  much 
suffering.  Father  Ravalli  threw  the  mission  build- 
ings open  to  all,  attending  the  sick  and  ministering 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  white  man  and  Indian.  In 
1866  St.  Mary's  mission  was  re- opened,  and  one  year 
later  he  went  there  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 


days.  Father  Ravalli's  predominant  passion  was  to 
do  good  to  the  soul  and  the  body  of  all,  irrespective 
of  age,  race  or  creed,  with  only  a  preference  for  such 
as  were  poorest  or  suffered  most.  He  was  never 
more  happy  than  when,  as  a  priest,  he  had  brought 
a  sinner  to  make  his  peace  with  God;  or,  as  a  physi- 
cian, eased,  at  the  cost  of  his  own  comfort,  the  ills 
and  pains  of  some  poor  sufferer.  In  his  ways,  man 
ners  and  life  he  was  as  simple  as  a  child.  Intensely 
affectionate,  he  was  no  less  demonstrative  than  sin- 
cere and  constant  in  his  affection.  To  one  who  had 
asked  him  whether,  during  the  many  years  he  had 
lived  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  he  had  not  felt  some 
desire  to  see  once  more  his  native  country  and  father 
and  mother,  he  replied:  "  Yes,  and  I  could  have  had 
that  pleasure.  But  then,"  continued  he,  "the  .sacri- 
fice would  not  have  been  complete,"  and,  lowering 
his  head  over  his  breast,  broke  into  tears  and  sobs 
like  a  child.    He  died  Oct.  3,  1884. 

WELIiS,  John  Sullivan,  senator,  was  born  at 
Durham,  N.  H.,  Oct.  18,  1808,  a  grand-nephew  of 
Gen.  John  Sullivan.  While  teaching  to  support 
himself,  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  practicing  at  Guildhall,  Vt. ;  but  after  living 
there  five  years,  he  removed,  in  1846,  to  Exeter, 
N.  H.  He  filled  various  Igcal  olflces,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legis  ■ 
lature,  in  1841  serving  as  its  speaker.  In  1847  he 
was  elected  attorney-general  of  the  state,  and  later 
became  president  of  the  state  senate  (1852-53).  Ow- 
ing to  his  approval  of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  bill,  he 
was  defeated  for  the  office  of  U.  S.  senator  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  in  1854;  but  shortly  afterward  he 
was  appointed  to  the  position,  filling  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Moses  Norris,  from  Jan.  22d 
to  March  3,  1855.  He  was  again  a  candidate  in  the 
latter  year,  in  1860,  and  for  the  position  of  governor 
in  1856.  In  two  of  the  national  conventions  he 
served  as  a  delegate.  He  died  at  Exeter,  N.  H. , 
Aug.  1,  1860. 

DICKINS,  John,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, England,  Aug.  34,  17^7.  He  received  a  good' 
education,  partly  in  London  and  also  at  Eton,  and 
came  to  America  before  the  revolution.  He  united 
with  the  Methodist  Church  in  1774,  and  became  a 
preacher  in  1777,  traveling  extensively  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  during  the  war.  In  1780  he 
planned,  with  Bishop  Asbury,  the  establishment  of 
a  seminary,  afterward  Cokesbury  College,  at  New 
Abingdon,  Md.  At  the  close  of  the  revolution  he 
was  stationed  for  some  years  in  New  York  city, 
where  he  superintended  the  publication  of  Methodist 
literature.  He  was  one  of  two  Methodist  preachers 
in  the  city  at  that  time,  and  as  there  were  but  sixty 
members,  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  engaged  chiefly 
in  publishing.  In  1788  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  published  a  Methodist  hymn  book,  print- 
ing a  large  part  of  it  himself.  The  conference  as- 
sumed the  expense  of  the  publication  not  long  after, 
and  he  founded  the  Methodist  Book  Concern.  Dur- 
ing the  Christmas  conference  of  1784  he  suggested 
the  name  ' '  Methodist  Episcopal, "  which  was  adopted 
by  the  church.  He  issued  the  ' '  Arminian  Magazine  " 
in  1789-90,  and  the  ' '  Methodist  Magazine  "  until  his 
death,  when  it  was  discontinued.  Mr.  Dickins  was 
an  excellent  scholar,  a  preacher  of  great  power  and 
an  able  editor.  He  passed  safely  through  the  yellow 
fever  epidemics  of  1793  and  1797,  declining  to  leave 
the  city,  though  urged  to  do  so  by  his  friends;  but 
he  was  attacked  by  the  disease  and  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, Sept.  37,  1798. 

WBIGHT,  John  0. ,  jurist,  was  born  at  Wethers- 
field,  Conn.,  Aug.  17,  1784.  After  receiving  a  com- 
mon school  education  he  learned  the  printer's  trade 
and  went  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  there  assisting  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "Gazette,"  and  at  the  same  time 
studying  law.     Soon  after  Ohio  was  admitted  to  the 
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Union  he  removed  with  his  family  to  that  state, 
settling  at  Steubenville,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
writing  up  the  court  records  by  day  and  in  legal 
studies  at  night.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1810, 
and  from  1811  to  1833  was  prosecuting  attorney,  col- 
lector of  taxes  and  U.  S.  district-attorney.  He  was 
a  representative  in  congress  as  an  Adams  Democrat 
(1823-29),  and  with  one  exception  (Tristram  Burgess, 
of  Rhode  Island),  he  was  the  only  member  venturing 
to  reply  to  the  speeches  of  John  Randolph,  of  Roan- 
oke in  the  same  style  of  sarcasm  that  characterized 
them.  As  a  candidate  for  re-election  by  the  Clay 
Democrats  he  was  defeated.  In  1830  he  was  elected 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  commissioned  for  the  term  of 
seven  years,  but  he  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench 
in  1835.  Removing  to  Cincinnati,  he  became  editor 
of  the  Cincinnati  "  Gazette,"  continuing  its  manage- 
ment until  1853,  when,  his  sight  failing,  he  retired 
to  private  life.  His  speeches  on  the  selection  of 
newspapers  for  the  publication  of  the  laws  were 
officially  published  in  1837.  and  he  also  prepared 
"Supreme  Court  Reports  of  Ohio"  (1831-34),  a  legal 
authority  long  afterward.  A  vein  of  peculiar 
facetiousuess,  characteristic  of  the  man,  pervades 
many  of  these  reports.  In  the  peace  congress  of 
1861  he  took  an  active  part  as  a  delegate  from  Ohio, 
but  died  in  Washington  during  its  progress,  on 
Feb.  13th.  His  son.  Crafts  James  (1808-1883)  was  a 
lawyer,  editor  and  soldier. 

LITTA,  Marie  (Von  Eisner),  singer,  was  born 
at  Bloomingtou,  111.,  June  1,  1856,  daughter  of  Hugo 
Von  Eisner,  a  native  of  Germany  and  a  musician. 
When  six  years  of  age  she  sang  in  concert,  and  four 
years  later  her  father  managed  concerts  for  her  in 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Kew  York  and  other  cities.  In 
1869,  having  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Prof. 
John  Underner,  he  offered  to  educate  her,  and  she 
became  his  most  promising  and  conscientious  pupil. 
In  1874  she  went  abroad,  her  teachers  in  Paris  being 
Mme.  Viardot  and  Mme.  La  Grange,  under  whom 
she  finally  mastered  the  operas  "Aida,"  "  Mignon," 
"Somnambula,"  "Hamlet,"  "  Figaro, "  and  "  Bar- 
ber of  Seville."  She  made  her  debut  in  opera  at 
the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  under  Mr.  Mapleson,  May 
20,  1876,  as  Isabella  in  "Robert  Le  Diable,"  with 
Nilsson  as  Alice.  Adopting  the  name  of  Marie 
Litta,  she  next  appeared  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
Paris,  in  tlie  title  r61e  of  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor." 
Her  success  was  ponounced ;  her  fame  spread  rapidly 
over  Europe,  and  in  April  and  May,  1878,  she  filled 
a  successful  engagement  at  Vienna.  On  her  return 
to  Paris  she  accepted  an  offer  from  Max  Strakosch 
for  an  American  tour,  and  after  an  absence  of  four 
years  returned  to  her  native  land,  where  her  first 
appearance  in  opera  was  made  in  Chicago,  Nov.  16, 
1878,  at  McVicker's  Theatre.  She  sang  the  part  of 
Lucia  in  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  and  established  a 
reputation  which  justified  the  fame  that  had  pre- 
ceded her.  She  remained  under  the  management  of 
Max  Strakosch  for  two  seasons,  and  then  made  a 
contract  with  Henry  L.  Slayton,  giving  under  his 
mansigement  315  concerts  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Her  company  was 
known  as  the  Litta  Grand  Concert  Co. ,  and  it  was 
successful,  artistically  and  financially.  She  died  at 
her  home  at  Bloomington,  111.,  July  7,  1883. 

WILLIAMS,  Lewis,  congressman,  was  born  in 
Surrey  county,  N.  C,  Feb.  1, 1782,  son  of  the  revolu- 
tionary soldier,  Maj.  Joseph  Williams  and  Rebecca 
(Lanier)  Williams.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  1808,  and  entered  the 
house  of  commons  of  his  native  state  in  1813,  being 
re-elected  in  1814.  He  was  a  representative  in 
congress  from  1815  to  1843,  where,  for  his  great 
ability  and  his  long  service,  he  was  known  as 
the  "Father  of  the  House."    For  fifteen  years  he 


served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  claims. 
He  died  unmarried  in  Washington  while  represent- 
ing his  state  in  congress,  Feb.  33,  1842.  His  twin 
brother,  Thomas  Lanier,  jurist,  was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  delivered 
the  valedictory  oration,  and  then  engaged  in  the 
study  of  law.  He  later  removed  to  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
and  was  several  times  elected  a  representative  and 
also  a  senator  to  the  general  assembly  of  that  state. 
He  was  once  a  supreme  court  judge,  and  for  sixteen 
years  served  as  chancellor  (1836-52),  being  elected 
to  that  office  immediately  upon  the  establishment  of 
corporate  courts  of  equity  jurisdiction  in  Tennessee. 
Throughout  his  long  term  of  service  only  one  or  two 
of  his  decisions  were  reversed.  He  was  married  to 
Polly  McClurg,  a  niece  of  Judge  Hugh  L.  White, 
by  whom  he  had  four  daughters,  one  of  whom  was 
married  to  a  son  of  Gov.  Shelby,  of  Kentucky.  He 
died  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  3,  1856. 

KEIM,  George  May,  capitalist,  soldier,  states, 
man  and  U.  S.  marshal,  was  born  at  Reading,  Pa., 
March  23,  1805,  son  of  George  De  Benneville  and 
Mary  (May)  Keim,  and  a  descendant  of  the  emi- 
grant, Johann  Keim.  He  was  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton University;  studied  law  under  Charles  Chauncey, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1836.  Returning  to  Reading,  he  there  became 
cashier  of  the  Farmers'  Bank,  of  which  his  uncle, 
Benneville  Keim,  was  president,  and  afterwards 
served  successively  as  commissioner  and  manager  of 
the  Mill  Creek  and  Mine  Hill  Navigation  and  Rail- 
road Co.  In  1830  he  succeeded  another  uncle,  Dan- 
iel DeB.  Keim,  an  officer  in  the  whiskey  insurrection 
and  the  war  of  1812,  as  captain  of  the  Reading  artil- 
lerists. He  afterwards  became  colonel  of  the  53d 
Pennsylvania  militia,  and  still  later  succeeded  his 
father  as  major-general  of  the  6th  division,  Pennsyl- 
vania militia.  In  1835,  with  his  father  and  imcle, 
he  founded  the  iron  industry,  now  the  leading  one 
of  Reading,  Pa.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Keim 
was  appointed  member  of  the  board  of  visitors  to 
the  West  Point  Military  Academy.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate from  Berks  county  to  the  Pennsylvania  consti- 
tutional convention  of  1837,  and  one  of  the  commit- 
tee of  nine  who  issued  the  celebrated  address  on  com- 
mon schools  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1838  he  was  elected 
to  the  25th  congress,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
H.  A.  Muhlenberg,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  26th 
and  37th  congresses  (1839-43),  after  which  he  per- 
emptorily refused  to  be  continued  in  office.  He  was 
advanced  for  the  speakership  in  the  26th  congress, 
but  declined  candidacy.  In  the  27th  he  became 
prominent  by  a  notable  opposition  to  the  plea  of 
John  Quiucy  Adams  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
He  presided  over  the  famous  congressional  dinner 
given  at  Washington,  in  1842,  in  honor  of  Charles 
Dickens.  There  was  no  more  brilliant  wit  in  the 
social  circles  of  Washington  at  that  time;  his  conver- 
sational powers  were  unrivaled ;  his  personal  charms 
amounted  to  magnetism,  and  there  were  few  sub- 
jects on  which  he  could  not  discourse  with  author- 
ity. In  1840  the  New  York  " Herald  "published an 
account  of  an  exhibition  of  his  powers  in  poetical 
improvisation,  to  which  occasion  had  been  given  by 
a  remark  made  that  this  gift  belonged  only  to  the 
sons  of  Italy.  He  disproved  this  theory;  for  after 
listening  to  a  tale  of  patriotism  and  heroic  death, 
he  immediately  retold  the  story  in  a  spirited  ballad 
of  six  verses.  On  the  expiration  of  his  congressional 
term  he  was  offered  appointment  either  as  minister 
to  Brazil,  governor  of  Wisconsin,  or  U.  S.  marshal 
of  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  chose 
the  last,  to  which  he  was  reappointed  in  1844  by 
Pres.  Polk.  He  was  proposed  as  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1848,  but  declined  nomination;  was 
mayor  of  Reading  in  1852,  and  in  1860  first  elector- 
at- large   for   the    Democratic    presidential    ticket. 
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Throughout  his  life  he  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
art  and  science,  and  at  his  death  he  left  a  collection 
ot  specimens  of  Pennsylvania  mineralogy  to  Lehigh 
University,  a  collection  of  Indian  relicslo  the  Smith- 
soman  Institution,  and  a  collection  of  valuable  paint- 
ings, including  a  Reynolds,  to  his  children.  While 
in  congress  he  aided  in  organizing  the  National  In- 
stitution for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  and  served 
on  the  committee  on  decoration  of  public  buildings 
and  grounds.  He  was  a  manager  of  the  Art  Union 
of  Philadelphia;  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvaia.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  volunteered  for 
Federal  service,  and  was  engaged  in  recruiting  and 
drilling  volunteers,  when  he  was  seized  with  apo- 
plexy that  caused  his  death.  He  was  married,  May 
1,  1837,  to  Julia  C,  daughter  of  Christopher  Mayer. 
His  death  occurred  at  Reading,  Pa.,  June  10,  1861. 

WEIGHT,  Hendrick  Bradley,  lawyer  and  con- 
gressman, was  born  at  Plymouth,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa. , 
April24,1808.  Hewas giaduated at DickinsonCollege 
in  1829;  studied  law,  and  came  to  the  bar  in  1831,  be- 
ginning practice  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. ;  in  1834  he  was 
appointed  deputy  attorney-general  for  Luzerne 
county;  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  (1841^8), 
and  was  re-elected,  serving  as  speaker  of  the  house. 
He  was  a  member  of  all  the  Democratic  national 
conventions  between  1840  and  1860,  and  of  that  con- 
vention which  nominated  Mr.  Poikfor  president  was 
the  presiding  officer.  In  1852  he  was  elected  a  rep- 
resentative from  Pennsylvania  to  the  33d  congress; 
was  also  elected  to  the  37th  congress,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  death  of  George  W.  Scranton, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  military  af- 
fairs. He  was  again  a  representative  in  the  45th  and 
46th  congresses,  retiring  in  1881.  Two  works  were 
written  by  him:  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  Labor" 
(1871)  and  "Historical  Sketches  of  Plymouth, 
Luzerne  County,  Pa."  (1873).  He  died  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  Sept.  3,  1881. 

WEIGHT,  Harrison,  lawyer  and  author,  was 
born  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  July  15, 1850,  nephew  of 
Hendrick  B.  Wright,  lawyer  and  congressman.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  his  native  city,  and 
studied  for  four  years  at  Heidelberg,  Germany, 
gaining,  in  1871,  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
Studying  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1874, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  secretary  of  the 
Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society  of 
Wilkes  Barre.  He  became  absorbed  in  literaiy  and 
scientific  pursuits;  was  a  member  of  the  Archaeologi- 
cal Society  of  Rome,  and  other  similar  organizations, 
and  published  various  monographs  on  archseologlcal 
and  scientific  subjects.  He  edited  the  first  volume 
of  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and 
Geological  Society,"  and  accomplished  the  return  of 
valuable  manuscripts  to  the  National  Library  of 
Paris  by  his  last  publications:  "  The  Manuscripts  of 
the  Earl  of  Ashburnham:  A  Translation  of  the  Re- 
port to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine 
Arts,  by  Leopold  Delisle,  of  the  National  Library" 
and  ' '  Observations  on  the  Very  Ancient  Manuscript 
of  the  Labii  Collection,  by  Leopold  Delisle  "  (1884). 
He  died  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Feb.  30,  1885. 

HXTNTEE,  John  Ward,  banker  and  congress- 
man, was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15,  1807. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  1831 
was  appointed  auditor  of  the  New  York  custom 
house,  which  position  he  held  for  three  years,  resign- 
ing to  take  the  scretaryship  of  the  Dime  Savings 
Bank,  of  which  he  was  subsequently  treasurer.  In 
1866  he  was  elected  to  congress  by  a  majority  of 
3,000  over  his  opponent,  8.  B.  Chittenden,  and  he 
served  on  the  committees  of  commerce,  banking, 
and  navy  department  expenses.  In  1873  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  and,  in  co-Operation  with 
Fred.  A.  Schroeder,  then  comptroller,  set  himself  to 


reform  municipal  abuses,  a  service  he  carried  on  en- 
ergetically to  the  great  good  of  the  public.  By  his 
influence  and  through  his  exertions,  the  ownership 
of  the  Brooklyn  bridge  was  transferred  from  the 
company  then  holding  it  to  the  municipalities  of  the 
two  cities.  He  was  president  of  the  Society  of  Old 
Brooklynites,  and  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society  of 
Nassau  Island;  was  identified  with  the  Nassau  Fire 
Insurance  Co.,  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  and  the 
Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Co.  He  was  married, 
April  9,  1833,  to  Hester  A.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Hester  (Hyatt)  Strang,  of  New  York  city,  by  whom 
he  had  one  son,  Henry  C,  a  graduate  of  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  in  1867,  and  one  daughter,  Mary. 
He  died  in  Brooklyn,  April  16,  1900. 

TOMPKINS,  George,  jurist,  was  born  in  1780. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Missouri,  and  be- 
came a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  that  state, 
serving  from  1828  to  1840.  He  was  appointed  a 
chief-justice  in  1840,  and  held  this  high  office  until 
his  death,  endearing  himself  to  the  people  of  his 
state  by  combining  with  his  great  judicial  learning 
rare  social  virtues.  He  died  near  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.,  April  7,  1846. 

MITCHELL,  Stephen  Mix,  jurist,  was  born 
at  Wethersfield,  Conn. ,  Dec.  9,  1743.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Yale  University;  was  graduated  in  1763; 
taught  in  his  alma  mater  from  1766  to  1769,  after 
which  he  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1773, 
practicing  in  his  native  town. 
He  became  associate  judge  of 
Hartford  county  in  1779;  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Conti- 
nental congress  in  1783,serving 
by  re-election  until  1787,  and 
in  1790-95  was  presiding  judge 
of  his  county.  He  was  a  U.  S. 
senator  (1793-95),  filling  the 
seat  made  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Roger  Sherman,  and  as  such 
was  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing Connecticut's  title  to  the 
"  Western  Reserve"  tract  in 
Ohio,  which  was  subsequently 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  fund.  He  became  judge 
of  the  superior  court  of  the  state 
in  1795,  and  in  1807  was  made 
its  chief-justice,  holding  the  office  until  1814,  when 
age  disqualified  him.  In  1805  he  was  a  presidential 
elector.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Yale  in  1807.  He  died  in  his  native  town, 
Sept.  30,  1835. 

WHTAIfS,  James  January,  congressman,  was 
born  at  Maysville,  Ky.,  June  7,  1818.  His  father  re- 
moved to  Ohio  in  1819,  where  he  received  a  com- 
mon  school  education.  He  worked  on  a  farm,  and 
acted  as  a  clerk  in  Ohio,  and  also  in  Kentucky,  until 
1887,  when  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1841.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  in  Greene  county,  resigning 
in  1851;  in  1857  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  and 
in  1868  to  the  legislature.  In  1864  he  was  elected  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  two  years, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1866  for  a  full  term  of  five 
years.  In  1868  he  was  elected  representative  from 
Ohio  to  the  41st  congress,  where  he  served  on  the 
committees  on  public  lands  and  revolutionary  pen- 
sions. 

HUNT,  Timothy  Atwater,  naval  officer,  was 
born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1805.  He  was  the 
son  of  John  and  Betsey  (Atwater)  Hunt.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Timothy  Atwater,  and  she  died 
in  1830.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  and  en- 
tered the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1835.  He  was 
promoted  through  the  regular  gradations  to  the  rank 
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of  commodore  in  1863.  He  commanded  the  supply 
ship  Electra  during  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  cap- 
tain of  the  Narragansett  at  the  opening  of  the  civil 
■war,  when  he  was  attached  to  the  Pacffic  squadron. 
He  was  inspector  of  ordnance  from  1855  to  1859,  and 
again  from  1863  to  1867.  Later  he  was  on  special 
service  at  New  London,  Conn.  In  1867  he  was  re- 
tired, and  remained  upon  the  reserve  list  until  his 
death  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  21,  1884. 

WHITE,  Alexander,  legislator,  was  born  in 
Rappahannock  county,  Va.,  in  1738.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate from  Virginia  to  the  Continental  congress  from 
1786  to  1788,  and  was  a  representative  in  congress 
from  1789  to  1793.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  elo- 
quence and  patriotism ;  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
political  affairs  preceding  the  revolution,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  voted  for  locating  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment on  the  Potomac,  later  serving  as  commissioner 
to  arrange  for  erecting  the  public  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington. He  died  at  Woodville,  Rappahannock  co., 
Va.,  in  September,  1804. 

HASTINGS,  Syranus  Clinton,  jurist,  was 
born  in  Jeflferson  county,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14,  1814,  son 
of  Robert  Collins  and  Patience  (Brayton)  Hastings. 
His  grandfather  emigrated  from  England  to  Rhode 
Island  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  suljsequently 
settling  in  New  York.  He  was  educated  at  the  Gouv- 
erneur  Academy,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  principal  of  the  Norwich  Acad- 
emy, Chenango  county,  N.  Y. ,  for 
one  year.  Resigning  his  position, 
he  began  the  study  of  law  with 
Charles  Thorpe,  of  Norwich,  and 
continued  it  in  the  office  of  Daniel 
S.  Majors,  of  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 
In  1836  he  edited  the  Indiana 
"Signal,"  a  Democratic  journal 
which  supported  Martin  Van  Buren 
as  presidential  candidate.  His  edi- 
torial career  ended  with  Van  Buren's 
triumph,  and  he  went  to  what  is 
now  Muscatine,  la. ,  in  the  spring  of 
1837.  Here  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  shortly  after  was  commis- 
sioned justice  of  the  peace.  On 
_  June  13,  1838,  Iowa  was  created 
^Ti-^ni^  a  separate  territory,  and  Judge 
Hastings  was  elected  to  the  first 
legislature  assembled  under  the  territorial  govern- 
ment. He  was  president  during  one  session,  and 
while  a  member  of  the  judiciary  committee  dur- 
ing another  session  he  reported  the  famous  statute 
known  as  the  "  Blue  Book."  When  Iowa  became  a 
state,  in  1846,  .ludge  Hastings  was  elected  to  con- 
gress, .serving  from  Dec.  39,  1846,  to  March  3,  1847. 
In  1848  he  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Iowa,  and  served  for  one  year.  He 
then  removed  to  California,  and  was  elected  chief - 
justice  of  that  state.  After  serving  two  years  he  was 
elected  by  the  people  attorney- general  of  the  state. 
In  1878  he  founded  and  endowed  Hastings  College 
of  Law  in  the  University  of  California.  He  also 
paid  into  the  state  treasury  of  California  $100,000  to 
be  used  for  the  legal  education  of  students  in  every 
vocation  of  life;  he  gave  about  $6,000  in  property 
toward  the  founding  of  St.  Catherine  Academy  in 
Benicia,  Cal.,  and  provided  for  the  publishing  of 
two  volumes  of  the  botany  of  the  Pacific  coast.  For 
several  years  preceding  1887  he  was  professor  of 
comparative  jurisprudence  in  the  Hastings  College 
of  Law.  He  was  married,  and  has  seven  children 
living. 

WINSLOW,  Warren,  congressman,  was  born 
at  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  Jan.  1,  1810.  He  entered  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  and 
after  graduation  in  1837,  he  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.     In  1854  he  was  appointed  by 


Pres.  Pierce  a  confidential  agent  to  Madrid,  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  Black  Warrior  affair.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  abroad  he  was  nominated  and  elected 
to  the  senate  of  North  Carolina,  and  placed  in  the 
speaker's  chair.  While  in  that  position  Gov.  David 
S.  Reid  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  the 
duties  of  governor  devolved  upon  Mr.  Winslow.  He 
was  elected  to  the  34th  congress,  serving  on  the  com- 
mittee on  naval  affairs;  was  re-elected  to  the  35th 
and  36th  congresses,  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  naval  affairs,  on  the  library,  and  on 
the  special  committee  of  thirty-three  on  the  seceded 
states.  He  was  offered  by  Pres.  Buchanan  the  mission 
to  Sardinia,  but  declined  it.  He  died  at  Fayetteville, 
June  11,  1863. 

STJNBAB,  William,  jurist,  was  born  and  edu- 
cated in  Virginia,  going  to  Alexandria  in  tlie  early  thir- 
ties, where  he  became  the  bead  of  the  law  firm  of  Dun- 
bar, Hyams&Elgee,  which  enjoyed  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice. In  1853  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Judge  Preston,  serving  until  the  court  was 
superseded,  under  the  new  constitution,  by  an  elec- 
tive judiciary,  for  which  he  did  not  offer  himself  as 
a  candidate.  Removing  to  Louisiana,  in  1853  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Democrats  of  the  1st  congressional 
district,  and  elected  to  congress  over  Hon.  Charles  E. 
Gayarre.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  retired 
to  his  sugar  plantation,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bernard, 
where  he  died  in  1860.     He  was  never  married. 

WOODS,  John,  lawyer  and  congressman,  was 
born  in  Dauphin  county.  Pa.,  Oct.  18,- 1794,  son  of 
Alexander  and  Mary  (Robinson)  Woods,  who  re- 
moved to  Ohio  in  1797.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1819;  settled  in  Hamilton  county,  and  at  once 
took  a  high  stand  in  his  profession.  In  1834  he  was 
elected  to  congress,  and  served  two  terms.  In  1839 
he  became  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Hamilton 
"Intelligencer,"  and  so  continued  until  1833,  when, 
returning  to  his  profession,  he  practiced  successfully 
until  1845,  and  then  was  elected  auditor  of  the  state, 
which  office  he  held  for  two  terms.  He  died  in  Ham- 
ilton, O.,  July  30,  1855. 

BBOOKS,  Thomas  Benton,  soldier,  mining  en- 
gineer and  geologist,  was  born  at  Monroe,  N.  Y., 
June  19,  1836,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  S.  (Ketchum) 
Brooks.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  dis- 
trict schools,  which  was  most  carefully  supplemented 
at  home.  He  also  assisted  his  father  in  surveying, 
and  invented  an  instrument  for  the  measurement  of 
angles.  He  tlien  became  a  land  surveyor,  and  later 
assistant  city  surveyor  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  In  1853 
the  topographical  and  geological  surveys  of  New 
Jersey  were  organized  under  Dr.  Kitchell,  and  Mr. 
Brooks  served  as  assistant.  Entering  the  school  of  en- 
gineering at  Union  College,  he  was  graduated  as  civil 
engineer  in  1858.  The  degree  of  M.  A.  was  conferred 
upon  him  in  18 — .  He  made  surveys  of  several 
large  tracts  of  land  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  the  1st  New  York  volunteer  regiment  of  engineers. 
He  was  promoted  to  captain,  and  later  to  aid-de- 
camp, with  rank  of  major,  1863;  resigned  Oct.  6, 
1864;  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel,  U.  S.  volunteer 
engineers,  1865,  for  distinguished  services  at  Fort 
Pulaski,  Georgia,  and  was  brevetted  colonel  for  gal- 
lant conduct  during  the  operations  against  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  and  meritorious  services  during  the  war. 
He  served  most  of  the  war  on  the  staff  of  Maj.-Gen. 
Gillmore,  and  was  assistant  engineer  in  the  siege  of 
Charleston  and  the  reduction  of  Fort  Wagner.  Mr. 
Brooks  has  been  mentioned  by  John  Hay  as  "one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  cases,  of  which  there  were 
so  many,  of  extraordinary  military  capacity  suddenly 
developed  in  young  men  whose  training  had  hereto- 
fore been  exclusively  in  civil  pursuits.  After  the 
war  his  first  work  was  on  the  geological  survey  of 
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New  Jersey,  this  time  under  Prof.  Cook;  he  then 
took  charge  of  the  Trenton  Iron  Co. 's  mine  (1866), 
ana  in  lSb8  became  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Iron  Cliff  Co.,  which  owned  a  vast  prop- 
erty near  Marquette,  Mich.  In  1869  he  entered  on 
private  work  as  a  prospector  and  mining  engineer 
soon  after  taking  charge  of  the  economic  state  sur- 
vey in  the  iron  region  of  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  and  later  held  a  similar  position  in  the 
geological  survey  of  Wisconsin.  In  1873  he  was 
made  a  fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London 
and  corresponding  member  of  the  Geological  Soci- 
ety of  Edinburgh.  He  was  first  married,  in  1867, 
to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Albert  P.  Hulse,  of  Monroe, 
N.  Y.,  by  whom  he  had  five  children;  she  died  in 
1883;  and  second,  in  1887,  to  Martha,  daughter  of 
Konrad  Giesler,  of  Prussia.  He  died  at 
Nov.  32,  1900,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  children.  ' 

WICK,  William  W.,  statesman,  was  born  at 
Canonsburg,  Washington  co..  Pa.,  Feb.  23,  1796. 
He  received  a  classical  education,  and  was  pursuing 
ing  a  collegiate  course  when  the  death  of  his  father 
threw  him  upon  his  own  resources.  Following  the 
occupation  of  a  teacher,  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours 
to  the  study  of  medicine  until  1818,  when  he  was  in- 
duced to  adopt  the  law  as  his  profession.  He  prose- 
cuted his  studies  with  the  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin,  and 
located  for  practice  in  Fayette  county,  Ind.,  in  1820, 
being  in  that  year  assistant  clerk  of  the  Indiana 
house  of  representatives,  and  in  1821  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  state  senate.  In  1822  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  5th  judicial  circuit  of  Indiana;  in 
1825  became  secretary  of  state,  and  in  1829  was  at- 
torney for  the  state  in  the  5th  judicial  circuit,  from 
which  office  he  retired  in  1831.  He  was  president 
judge  for  three  years,  and  in  1839  was  elected  to  con- 
gress, being  re-elected  in  1845  and  1847.  In  1850  he 
was  again  chosen  president  judge;  from  1853  to  1857 
he  was  postmaster  at  Indianapolis,  and  served  in  the 
state  militia  as  brigadier-general,  quartermaster  and 
adjutant-general.  In  1857  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  He  died  in  Franklin  county.  May 
19,  1868. 

THOMPSON,  Waddy,  lawyer  and  congress- 
man, was  born  at  Pickensville,  8.  C,  Sept.  8,  1798, 
son  of  a  judge.  He  received  his  education  at  South 
Carolina  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1814, 
and  after  studying  law  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1819.  He  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and 
served  from  1826  to  1830,  when  he  became  solicitor 
of  the  western  circuit  of  South  Carolina.  He  also 
acted  as  Ipresidential  elector.  In  1835,  during  the 
upheaval  in  South  Carolina,  when  that  state  was  on 
the  point  of  secession,  he  was  elected  by  the  legisla- 
ture brigadier-general  of  militia.  He  was  a  Whig 
representative  in  congress  during  1835-41,  and  served 
in  1840  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  military  af- 
fairs. In  1843  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Mexico,  where  he  negotiated  two  treaties 
and  obtained  the  release  and  restoration  to  their  homes 
of  over  200  Texan  prisoners.  He  remained  in  this 
charge  until  1844,  and  on  his  return  published 
"Recollections  of  Mexico"  (1846),  a  calm  descrip- 
tion of  that  country,  written  on  the  eve  of  war.  His 
later  years  were  divided  between  the  homestead,  near 
Greenville,  8.  C,  and  his  cotton  plantation  near 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  where  he  died  Nov.  23,  1868. 

SUTHERLAND,  Joel  B.,  congressman,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1791.  He  was  gradu- 
ated as  a  physician  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1813,  and  served  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in 
1813,  subsequently  becoming  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature.  He  was  a  representative  in  con- 
gress from  Philadelphia  county.  Pa.,  from  1837  to 
1837,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  com- 
merce during  the  34th  congress.  He  was  afterward 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  Philadelphia. 


In  1830  he  published  "Manual  of  Legislative  Prac- 
tice and  Order  of  Business  in  Deliberative  Bodies  " 
and  "  A  Congressional  Manual"  in  1839.  He  died 
in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  15,  1861. 

SWIFT,  Zephaniah,  lawyer  and  congressman, 
was  born  at  Wareham,  Mass.,  in  February,  1759. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  University  in  1778, 
studied  law,  and  upon  his  admission  to  the  har  set- 
tled at  Windham,  Conn.,  where  his  superior  talents 
and  attainments  soon  procured  him  an  extensive 
practice  and  a  high  reputation.  He  was  elected  to 
the  3d  and  4th  congresses  (1793-97),  and  in  1800  was 
appointed  secretary  to  Oliver  Ellsworth,  William  R. 
Davie  and  William  Vans  Murray,  commissioners  to 
France.  In  the  following  year  he  became  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut,  and  from  1806 
to  1819  was  chief -justice.  He  was  several  times 
elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and  was  one  of  a 
committee  to  revise  the  statute  laws  of  the  state.  In 
1814  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Hartford  convention 
(Dec.  15th),  a  gathering  of  New  England  Federal- 
ists. Its  twenty-six  members  sat  for  twenty  days 
behind  closed  doors,  and  though  no  treasonable  act 
was  committed,  they  never  flung  off  the  odium  of  sus- 
picion incurred  that  they  were  planning  a  withdrawal 
of  the  Northern  states  from  the  Union.  Mr.  Swift 
published  the  following  works :  '  'Oration  on  Domestic 
Slavery"  (1791);  "  System  of  the  Laws  of  Connecti- 
cut" (1795-96);  "  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Evidence  in 
Civil  and  Criminal  Cases,  and  a  Treatise  on  Bills  of 
Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes"  (1810),  and  a 
"Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Connecticut"  (1832-33), 
modeled  after  Blackstone.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  L. 
Blake  said :  ' '  His  rise  to  eminence  was  the  result  of 
his  own  moral  and  intellectual  worth."  His  daugh- 
ter, Mary  A.,  was  the  author  of  "First  Lessons  on 
Natural  Philosophy,"  which  was  translated  in  Karan 
(1846)  and  Burmese  (1848),  and  continued  in  popu- 
lar use  for  many  years  as  a  textbook.  He  died  at 
Warren,  O.,  Sept.  27,  1823. 

ZABKISKIE,  Abraham  Oothout,  jurist,  was 
born  at  East  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  10,  1807,  son 
of  Rev.  John  L.  and  Sarah  B.  Zabriskie.  His 
earliest  American  ancestor  was  Albert  Zabriskie  (or 
Saboroweski),  who  emigrated  from  Poland  in  1663. 
He  studied  at  Princeton  College,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1825,  after  which  he  took  up  the  study  of 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828.  He  be- 
gan the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
removing  subsequently  to  Hackensack,  in  1831.  He 
was  a  reporter  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Jersey 
from  1848  until  1856.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Jersey 
City,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  senate, 
where  he  took  an  important  part  in  framing  the  city 
charter  of  1851.  He  was  married,  first,  to  Sarah  A. 
Pell,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  in  1836;  and,  second,  to 
Mrs.  Julia  M.  Smith,  in  1858.  He  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  New  Jersey  in  1866,  and  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  term  he  made  a  trip  to  California,  and 
died  on  the  journey,  at  Truckee,  June  37,  1873. 

WINGATE,Paiiie,  congressman  and  senator,  was 
horn  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  May  14, 1739,  son  of  Rev. 
Paine  Wingate.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1759,  and  ordained  as  a  Congregational  min- 
ister at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  in  1763,  afterwards  re- 
moving to  Stratham,where  he  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  congress 
under  the  confederation  in  1787;  after  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  U.  8. 
senate,  in  1789,  and  served  until  1793,  when  he  was 
elected  a  representative  in  congress,  serving  until 
1795.  In  1798  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  su- 
perior court  of  New  Hampshire,  and  continued  in 
office  until  May,  1809,  when  he  attained  the  age  of 
seventy,  surviving  all  others  who  were  members  of 
the  U.  S.  senate  at  the  time  of  his  taking  his  seat  in 
that  body  upon  its  first .  organization.     He  was  for 
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some  years  the  oldest  graduate  of  his  college.  Judge 
Wiugate  was  a  man  of  talents  and  extensive  infor- 
mation, highly  esteemed  and  respected  for  his  char- 
acter and  his  honorable  and  useful  life.  His  wife 
was  a  sister  of  Timothy  Pickering.  He  died  at 
Stratham,  N.  H.,  March  7,  1838. 

EDDY,  Thomas,  philanthropist  and  author, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  5, 1758,  son  of  James 
and  Mary  (Darragh)"Eddy,  who  became  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  and  came  to  America  in  1753, 
settling  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  His  father,  who  was  a 
merchant,  died  when  the  boy  was  about  eight  years 
old,  and  he  consequently  received  merely  a  rudi- 
mentary education.  In  1749,  on  the  evacuation  of 
Philadelpliia  by  the  British,  he.  left  that  city  (the 
family  being  strict  Tories)  and  proceeded  to  New 
York,  where,  without  aid  and  lacking  all  business 
experience,  he  engaged  in  commercial  enterprises 
and  won  his  way  to  prosperity.  In  1782  he  was 
married  to  Hannah  Hartshorne.  As  his  affairs  pros- 
pered and  so  left  him  leisure  for  other  pursuits,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  and  efforts  to  those  philanthropic 
enterprises  which  later  won  for  him  the  title  of  "  the 
American  Howard."  His  first  and  earliest  object 
was  the  amelioration  of  the  penal  code  in  New  York 
state,  then  cruelly  severe  and  inefficacious,  and  the 
substitution  therefor  of  a  penitentiary  system,  by 
"which  criminals  might  be  reformed  rather  than  har- 
dened and  confirmed  in  their  vicious  courses.  To 
this  end  he  employed  himself  in  1794,  1795  and  1796 
in  arousing  public  attention  to 
the  matter  and  in  endeavoring  to 
establish  a  penitentiary.  In  this 
he  was  successful,  securing  the 
necessarylegislation;hroughGen. 
Schuyler,  and,  the  money  being 
provided,  he  was  charged  with 
the  erection  of  the  necessarybuild- 
ings.  He  first  had  the  idea  of  fur- 
nishing separate  cells  for  the  pris- 
oners, and  providing  suitable  em- 
ployment and  instruction.  He 
was  an  inspector  of  the  prison, 
1796-1803.  He  was  one  of  the 
governors  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, 1796-1837,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  several  grants 
of  money  for  that  Institution  from  the  government. 
In  1815  he  agitated  the  question  of  an  asylum  for  the 
insane,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  |10,000  per  annum 
for  that  purpose.  Nearly  eighty  acres  of  land  were 
purchased  and  buildings  erected  at  Bloomingdale, 
and  thus  was  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  magnificent 
institution  of  to-day.  He  was  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism,  which  was 
later  merged  in  the  Society  for  the  Reform  of  Juve- 
nile Delinquents,  or  House  of  Refuge,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  first  directors,  in  1836.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  trustees  of  the  Free  School  So- 
ciety in  New  York,  and  was  laborious  in  his  efforts 
for  its  welfare  and  success,  believing  the  education 
of  the  young  to  be  the  best  preventative  of  crime. 
In  1819  he  established  the  Savings  Institute  of  New 
York,  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  promoters 
of  the  New  York  Bible  Society  in  1806.  He  cor- 
responded largely  with  distinguished  philanthropists 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  and  as  his  biogra- 
pher, Samuel  L.  Knapp,  says  of  him:  "He  did  not 
confine  himself  to  labors  of  benevolence  alone,  but 
entered  deeply  into  every  plan  suggested  by  others 
or  conceived  by  himself  that  could  add  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country."  Thus  he  was  early  inter- 
ested in  inland  navigation,  and  in  1796  made  an  ex- 
ploration in  the  western  part  of  the  state  to  ascer- 
tain the  feasibility  of  introducing  a  canal  system, 
and  in  1810  he  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  to 
explore  the  route.     With  John  Murray  he  visited 


the  Brothertown,  Stockbridge,  Oneida  and  Onon- 
daga Indians  in  1793.  He  became  quite  popular 
with  them,  so  that  they  made  his  house  a  rendez- 
vous when  visiting  the  city,  and  he  did  much  to  im- 
prove their  condition.  Mr.  Eddy  was  a  man  of  wide 
reading  on  general  subjects  of  life  and  letters,  and 
an  adept  in  Quaker  annals.  He  published  "  State 
Prison  of  New  York  "  1801.  He  died  in  New  York 
city,  Sept.  16,  1827. 

HOWEIiIi,  George  Bogers,  librarian,  was  born 
at  Southampton,  Long  Island,  June  15,  1833,  son  of 
Charles  and  Mary  (Rogers)  Howell.  His  first  Amer- 
ican ancestor  was  Edward  Howell,  of  Buckingham- 
shire, England,  who  settled  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
1689,  but  later  removed  to  Southampton,  Long 
Island.  He  early  manifested  a  love  for  books,  and 
after  due  preparation  at  the  Southampton  Academy, 
he  entered  Yale  College  in  1851,  and  was  graduated 
with  honors  in  1854.  After  teaching  for  several  years 
he  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1864.  He  engaged  in  minis- 
terial work  in  western  New  York  for  about  two  years. 
In  1872  he  became  associate  librarian  in  the  New  York 
State  Library,  where  his  extensive  reading  and  his 
study  of  languages  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  the 
classifying,  cataloguing  and  arranging  of  the  many- 
volumes.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Homes,  the  li- 
brarian, in  1887,  Mr.  Howell  succeeded  to  that  posi- 
tion, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  archivist.  For 
fifteen  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  Albany  Insti- 
tute, in  the  welfare  of  which  he  took  deep  interest. 
He  read  many  valuable  papers  on  scientific  subjects 
before  the  institute,  which  have  been  published  in 
the  "Transactions,"  including  "Linguistic  Discus- 
sions" (1890);  "The  Open  Polar  Sea"  (1876),  and 
"Heraldry  in  America"  (1884).  He  was  also  author 
of  a  history  of  Southampton,  Long  Island;  "  History 
of  Albany  and  Schenectady  Counties  "(1886);  "The 
First  Settlement  of  New  York  by  the  Dutch"  (1897); 
" Bah's  Log  Book "  (1898),  and  "Funny  Doings" 
(1899).  His  poems  were  published  by  many  journals 
and  periodicals.  He  was  married,  Aug.  18, 1868,  to 
Mary  Catherine,  daughter  of  Norman  and  Frances 
Hale  (Metcalf)  Seymour,  of  Mount  Morris,  Living- 
ston CO.,  N.  Y.,  and  had  one  son,  George  Seymour, 
who  died  in  1891.  Mr.  Howell  died  in  Albany, 
April  5,  1899.  His  memoir  was  published  in  1901. 
"Hail  to  the  Flag,"  words  and  music  by  Mr.  How- 
ell, has  been  published  since  his  death. 

EVANS,  Hugh.  Davy,  lawyer  and  author,  was 
born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  36,  1792.  He  left 
school  when  thirteen  years  of  age,  owing  to  poor 
health,  but  subsequently  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Baltimore  in  1815.  He  was  emi- 
nently successful  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
though  he  attained  still  more  prominence  by  his 
writings  on  legal  and  ecclesiastical  subjects.  He 
was  lecturer  on  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law  at  St. 
James'  College,  Maryland,  in  1853-64.  Mr.  Evans 
was  conspicuous  among  Southerners  for  his  loyalty 
to  the  Union  during  the  civil  war.  He  was  promi- 
nent for  many  years  in  the  councils  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  gave  very  great  assistance  to  Henry 
Norman  Hudson  in  editing  the  "  American  Church 
Monthly,  "to  which  he  was  a  frequent  and  valued  con- 
tributor. Later  he  was  for  a  number  of  years  editor 
of  the ' '  True  Catholic, "  a  high  church  periodical.  He 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  St.  James'  College 
in  1852.  He  contributed  freely  to  several  other 
church  periodicals,  frequently  under  the  pen-name 
"Theophilus  Americanus."  He  considered  his 
"Treatise  on  Marriage"  his  best  production.  He 
published  ' '  Essay  on  Pleading  "  (1837);  ' '  Maryland 
Common  Law  Practice"  (1839);  " Essays  to  Prove 
the  Validity  of  Anglican  Orders"  (1844;  second 
series,  1851,  2  vols.);  "  Essay  on  the  Episcopate  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States 
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?rin  f  i5^  P»55);  "  Treatise  on  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine of  Marrmge  "  (1870).     He  also  prepared  a  code 

an  oZ  H,  uf  *^Ti^"f  '=°^<'°y  '°  Liberia.  He  was 
July  16,  1868  '  ^'^'^''^d,  at  Baltimore, 

WRIGHT,  Edwin  B.  V.,  lawyer  and  congress- 
man, was  born  in  Hoboken,  K.  J.,  Jan.  2  1813  He 
received  an  academic  education;  adopted  the  trade 
of  a  pnnter,  and  as  early  as  1835  edited  and  pub- 
lished a  newspaper,  called  the  "Jersey  Blue."  Subse- 

^^la^I  ^T  ^^^o}o\^^^'  ^°''  ^^«  admitted  to  the  bar 
m  18d9.  In  1843  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate, 
and  was  a  leading  advocate  of  the  present  free  school 
system  of  the  state;  in  1851  he  was  appointed  dis- 
trict attorney  for  Hudson  county,  and  held  the  office 
tor  tive  years.  He  was  also  a  major-general  of  militia 
for  several  years,  commanding  the  2d  division  of 
the  state.  In  1859  he  was  the  candidate  of  the 
l)emocratic  party  for  the  office  of  governor,  but  was 
defeated  by  a  small  majority.  He  was  elected  a 
representative  from  Kew  Jersey  to  the  39th  congress, 
serving  on  the  committee  on  appropriations  and  the 
special  committee  on  the  death  of  Pres.  Lincoln  He 
died  in  Jersey  City,  Jan.  19,  1871. 

McKEEVER,  Isaac,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  6, 1794,  son  of  Capt.  James 
and  Jane  (Edward)  McKeever.     His  father,  who 
emigrated  from  Scotland  before  the  revolution  and 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  of  the  name  in 
this  coimtry.     He  was  interested  in  the  development 
of  steam  navigation,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  tow- 
ing vessels  up  the  Mississippi  by  means  of  steam  tugs, 
a  venture  that  proved  unsuccessful.     Comr.  Isaac 
McKeever  was  educated  partly  in  his  native  city  and 
partly  in  New  Orleans,  La. ,  whither  he  removed  with 
his  parents  at  an  early  age.     In  1809  he  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  a  lieutenancy  in  1814.     He  was  in  command 
of  one  of  the  five  U.  S.  gunboats  under  Capt.  Thomas 
C.   Jones,  which,   with  twenty-five  guns   and  173 
men,  met  a  British  force  of  forty-two  launches  and 
about  1,000  men,  at  Lake  Borgne,  La.,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1814.    In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Americans 
were  at  a  hopeless  disadvantage,  this  engagement 
was  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  war  and  was  won  by  the 
British  only  on  account  of  their  superior  force.     The 
enemy  lost  ninety-four  men,  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  Americans  forty  one  men.  Lieut.  McKeever's  com- 
mand was  the  last  to  capitulate,  and  he  himself  and 
most  of  his  officers  were  severely  wounded.     His 
conduct  on  this  occasion  attracted  the  attention  of 
Gen.  Jackson,  who  became  his  lifelong  friend,  and 
at  whose  particular  request  he  co-operated  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Pensacola  four  years  later.      In  his  general 
orders  dated  May  29, 1818,  Jackson  wrote:  "Capt.  Mc- 
Keever, of  the  navy,  merits  (as  he  has  on  several  other 
occasions)  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  general,  for  his 
zealous  coSperation  and  activity  in  landing  two  of 
his  guns  and  gallantly  offering  to  lay  his  vessel  be- 
fore the  water  battery,  in  the  event  of  storming  the 
upper  works."  In  1835,  in  command  of  the  Sea  Sull, 
he  did  efficient  service  in  pursuit  of  pirate  crafts,  in 
West  Indian  waters.     In  1828  he  was  stationed  on 
the  receiving  ship  at  Baltimore,  and  later  in  the  same 
year  commanded  a  vessel  cruising  along  the  coast 
of  Labrador  for  the  protection  of  American  fisheries. 
He  received  the  rank  of  master  commandant  with 
the  title  of  captain  in  1880.     During  the  Argentine 
revolution,  in  1833,  he  was  acting  representative  of  the 
government  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  command  of  the  Lex- 
ington.    In  1838,  while  on  a  cruise  to  the  Pacific,  in 
command  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Falmouth,  he  was  com- 
missioned captain.      He  returned  home  in  1840,  and 
after  several  years  of  shore  duty  and  minor  assign- 
ments, he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  corvette  St. 
Louis,  of  the  East  India  squadron.     In  1845  he  res- 
cued a  number  of  missionaries,  their  families  and 


other  Christians  from  the  hands  of  savages  at  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  Kororarcka,  and  transported  them 
(150  in  all)  to  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  on  his  own 
vessel.  Comr.  McKeever  was  commander  of  the 
Brooklyn  navy  yard  for  three  years;  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  frigate  Congress,  of  the  Brazil  squadron, 
and  in  1855  became  commander  of  the  Norfolk  navy 
yard.  There,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  yellow  fever 
became  epidemic,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  scourge. 
In  January,  1827,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Flower, 
daughter  of  Lieut.  Joseph  and  Mary  (Thomson) 
Gamble,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  They  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughters:  Isaac  Chauncey,  colonel  and 
brevet  brigadier-general  of  the  U.  S.  army;  James 
Laurence,  a  prominent  New  York  banker;  Marion, 
wife  of  William  Speiden,  a  customs  officer  of  New 
York  city,  and  Caroline, wife  of  Leon  Rosenplanter, 
of  Russia.  Comr.  McKeever  died  at  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  April  1,  1856. 

GASTON,  William,  jurist,  was  born  at  Newbern, 
N.  C,  Sept.  19, 1778,  son  of  Alexander  Gaston,  a  na- 
tive of  Ireland,  of  Huguenot  ancestry.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Catholic  College,  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
and  at  PrincetonCoUege,  where  he  was  graduated  with 
honors  in  1796.  Returning  to  Newbern,  he  studied 
law  under  Francois  Xavler  Martin;  in  1798  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  by  the  elevation  to  the  bench 
inthatyearof  hisbrother- 
in-law,  John  Louis  Tay- 
lor, had  a  great  amount 
of  business  thrown  into 
his  hands.  In  1799  he 
was  elected  to  the  state 
senate  from  Craven  coun- 
ty, and  in  1808  to  the 
house  of  delegates,  of 
which  body  he  was  cho- 
sen speaker.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1809,  and 
served  for  another  year. 
In  1813-15  he  served  in 
congress,  and  attained 
prominence  by  his  op- 
position to  the  adminis- 
tration, and  by  the  elo- 
quence of  his  speeches. 
That  on  "the  previous 
question"  and  that  on 
the  "loan  bill,"  placing 
$25,000,000  at  the  president's  disposal,  for  the  con- 
quest of  Canada,  were  widely  read  and  greatly  ad- 
mired. At  the  end  of  his  second  term  he  voluntarily 
resigned  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  law,  in  which 
he  continued  until  1837,  when  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
house  of  delegates  to  fill  a  vacancy.  He  served  in  the 
following  year,  and  then  once  more  withdrew  from 
public  life.  In  1834  Mr.  Gaston  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Judge  Henderson,  deceased,  on  the  bench  of  the  su- 
preme court,  and  this  position  he  held  until  his  death. 
Among  his  opinions  is  that  of  the  State  vs.  Will  ( 18  N. 
C.  131 ),  which  holds  that  if  a  slave,  in  self-defence, 
under  circumstances  strongly  calculated  to  excite 
his  passions  of  terror  and  resentment,  kills  his  over- 
seer or  his  master,  the  homicide  under  such  circum- 
stances is  not  murder,  but  manslaughter.  In  McRae 
VI.  Lilly  (33  N.  C,  118),  Judge  Gaston  settled  the 
practice,  once  before  laid  down,  that  setting  aside  a 
verdict  for  excessive  damages  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
cretion in  the  presiding  judge,  and  not  a  question 
of  law,  and  hence  the  granting  or  refusal  of  such  mo- 
tion is  not  reviewable  by  the  supreme  court.  In 
1835  Judge  Gaston  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
that  revised  the  state  constitution.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  his  state  has  ever  pro- 
duced. His  goodness,  benevolence  and  mildness 
of  manner,  it  is  said,  were  so  attractive  that  his  men- 
tal superiority  was  less  noted  than  it  would  have  been 
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in  a  man  with  less  to  recommend  Mm.  His  taste  in 
literature  was  of  an  elevated  character,  and  he  was 
especially  fond  of  poetry,  which  he  not  only  read, 
but  occasionally  wrote.  His  "  Old  North  State  " 
has  been  adopted  by  universal  consent  as  the  state 
hymn.  Judge  Gaston  was  thrice  married,  first,  in 
1803,  to  Susan,  daughter  of  John  Hay,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  Fayettville,  N.  C. ;  second,  in  1805,  to  Han- 
nah, daughter  of  Gen.  McClure;  she  died  in  1813; 
third,  in  1816,  to  Miss  Worthington,  of  Georgetown, 
D.  C.  A  daughter  by  his  second  wife  was  married 
to  Judge  Matthias  E.  Manley.  He  died  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  Jan.  23,  1844. 

MONYPENY,  WiUiam,  merchant  and  capi- 
talist, was  born  in  county  Armagh,  Ireland,  Oct.  10, 
1829,  son  of  Charles  and  Sallie  (Maybell)  Mony- 
peny.     His    father    was    a  farmer,   and  later  en- 
gaged   successfully  in  contract  work.    When    he 
was  eighteen  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  general  store  in 
Dublin.     In  1848  he  came  to  America,  going  to  Mil- 
ford,  Clermont  co.,  O.,  where  he  secured  employ- 
ment with  John  Kugler,  a  distiller  and  miller.     He 
learned  the  business  thoroughly,  and  in  1854  Oliver 
Perin,  of  Perin,  Cohoon  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  em- 
ployed him  to  go  to  Lockbourne  and  take  charge  of 
their  large  interests  there.     Being  very  successful, 
he  bought  the  interest  of  Mr.  Cohoon  two  years  later, 
and    continued  the  milling 
and  distilling  business,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Pence  & 
Monypeny,  Mr.  Pence  being 
a  silent  partner.    In  1865  Mr. 
Pence  retired,   leaving  Mr. 
Monypeny  to  continue  the 
business     alone.       Having 
moved  to  Columbus  in  the 
meantime,    Mr.   Monypeny 
became  interested  in  many 
enterprises,     being    elected 
president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  president  of  the 
Columbus  Machine  Co.,  and 
vice-president  of  the  Frank- 
lin Insurance  Co.     Later  he 
organized  the  wholesale  gro- 
cery company,  known  as  tlie 
Monypen  y-Hammoud  Co. ,  of 
which  he  became  president, 
continuing  in  that  capacity 
until   his   death.     Mr.    Monypeny   also   organized 
the  Columbus  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.,  be- 
coming its  president.     He  was  an  important  factor 
in    the    building    of    the    Scioto    Valley    railroad, 
the  Nickel  Plate  railroad,  and  several  other  enter- 
prises of  like  character.     In  political  belief  he  was  a 
stanch  Republican.     He  was    married  at  Milford, 
O.,   in  1854,   to  Maria,  daughter  of  "William  and 
Maria  Branson.  They  had  five  children.  Mr.  Mony- 
peny died  in  Columbus,  O.,  Sept.  12,  1900. 

DILLEB,  Joseph  Silas,  geologist,  was  born  near 
Plaiufield,  Pa.,  Aug.  37,  1850,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Catherine  (Bear)  Diller.  He  is  a  descendant  in  the 
fourth  generation  from  John  Tilller,  who  emigrated 
from  La  Chaux  de  Ponds  to  Pennsylvania  in  1754. 
The  three  intermediate  ancestors  were  all  named 
Francis,  the  surname  being  early  changed  to  Diller. 
Until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  Joseph  Silas 
Diller  worked  upon  his  father's  farm,  teaching 
school  during  the  winter  months.  In  1871  he  entered 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Westfield,  Mass. ;  was 
graduated  with  honors  in  1873,  and  remained  to  teach 
in  the  same  school  until  1877.  In  1875  he  entered 
the  Harvard  Summer  School  of  Geology,  and  in  1877 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, taking  the  degree  of  Sc.B.  in  1879.  Having  re- 
ceived a  fellowship  for  the  next  four  years,  he  con- 
tinued post-graduate  studies  at    Harvard,   and  at 
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Heidelberg,  Germany.  While  abroad,  during  the  sum- 
mers of  1881-82,  he  accompanied,  as  geologist,  the 
Assos  expedition,  sent  out  by  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute of  America  to  the  Troadic  portion  of  Asia  Minor. 
Some  of  the  results  of  this  expedition  were  published 
in  two  papers,  "The  Geology  of  Assos  " and  " Notes 
on  the  Geology  of  the  Troad."    Since  1883  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  U.  S.  geological  survey  of 
northern  California  and  Oregon.    Among  numerous 
papers  which  appeared  in  the  "  Proceedings  "  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  "Bulletins"  of 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo51ogy,  "Quarterly 
Journal"    of  the  Geological    Society  of  London, 
"American  Journal  of  Science,"  "Journal  of  Ge- 
ology," "Bulletins"  of   the  Geological  Society  of 
America,  and  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  geologi- 
cal survey,  the  following  abbreviated  titles  may  be 
mentioned:  "Felsites  and  Their  Associated  Rocks 
North  of  Boston"  (1881);    "Geology  of  Northern 
California "(1886);  "  Fulgurite"  (1884);  "Peridotite 
of   Elliott    County,    Kentucky"   (1887);    "Quartz 
Basalt"  (1891);    "A   Late  Volcanic  Eruption   in 
Northern  California  "  (1891);  ' '  Geology  of  the  Tay- 
lorsville  Region"  (1892);  "  Sandstone  Dikes "  (1890); 
' '  Cretaceous  and  Early  Tertiary  Rocks  of  Northern 
California" (1883);  "The Shasta-Chico Series" (1894); 
" The  Mica-Peridotite  of  Kentucky"  (1893);  "Ter- 
tiary  Revolution  in  the  Topography  of  the  Pacific 
Coast"  (1894);   "Mount    Shasta— A   Typical  Vol- 
cano "  (1895);  "  The  Geology  of  Lassen  Peak  "  (1892); 
"  Geological  Reconnaissance  in  Northwestern  Ore- 
gon "'  (1896);  "Crater  Lake,  Oregon"  (1897);  "De- 
scription of  the  Educational  Series  of  Rocks  "  (1898); 
"Geology  of  the  Roseburg  Region  "  (1898);  "  Ori- 
gin of  Palseotrochis"  (1899);  "The  Coos  Bay  Coal 
Field "    (1899),    and    "  Bohemia    Mining  Region " 
(1900).     Mr.  Diller  has  been  associate  editor  of  the 
"American  Journal  of  Science";  president  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  Washington,  and  councillor 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  America.     He  was  mar- 
ried, June  5,  1883,  to  Laura  I.  Paul,  of  Greason,  Pa. 

FERGUSON,  Jolin  Calvin,  clergyman  and 
educator,  was  born  at  Lonsdale,  Ontario,  Canada, 
March  1,  1866,  son  of  John  Ferguson,  of  Scotch 
ancestry.  He  was  educated  at  Albert  College;  pur- 
sued graduate  work  for  two  years  at  the  Boston  The- 
ological School,  and  entered  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  of  the  Boston  University,  at  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1886.  He  became  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  began  preaching  in  1884, 
as  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at 
North  Goshen,  Conn.,  removing  to  Milford,  111.,  in 
November,  1884,  and  to  Boston  in  1885,  being  asso- 
ciate pastor  of  the  People's  Church  in  the  latter 
place.  In  1887  he  was  transferred  to  the  central 
China  mission,  and  in  1888  was  appointed  president 
of  Nanking  University.  He  held  this  position  until 
1898,  together  with  that  of  superintendent  of  central 
China  mission  work,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in 
1894,  and  of  which  he  was  treasurer  from  1888  to 
1892.  From  1893  until  1896  he  was  editor  of  the  cen- 
tral China  "  Advocate,"  and  secretary  of  the  Educa- 
tional Association  of  China  during  the  same  period. 
In  1891  he  declined  the  position  of  private  adviser  to 
the  viceroy  of  the  Liang  Kiang  province,  preferring 
to  remain  in  mission  work.  Under  the  reform  gov- 
ernment of  the  young  emperor,  three  imperial  uni- 
versities were  established,  chiefly  for  the  official 
classes.  In  1898  Mr.  Ferguson  was  called  to  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Nan  Yang,  founded 
at  Shanghai.  He  laid  out  the  grounds,  superintended 
the  buildings,  planned  the  courses  of  study  and 
selected  a  strong  faculty.  More  than  $1,000,000  has 
been  already  expended  on  the  university,  which  is  to 
be  enlarged  and  strengthened  from  year  to  year. 
Mr.  Ferguson's  thorough  mastery  of  the  language 
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and  his  warm  sympathy  with  the  Chinese  people 
• '^Tfr,,?"  ^™  powerful  in  their  councils.  He 
IS  (1901)  foreign  adviser  of  three  viceroys,  and  is 
m  constant  touch  with  delicate  and  far-reaching 
problems  of  government.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Jioxer  rebellion  he  has  necessarily  given  more  time 
to  affairs  of  state  than  to  the  university.  The  rarely 
bestowed  decoration  of  the  Third  Button  of  the  Em- 
pire has  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  appreciation  of 
his  services.  He  is  resident  director  of  the  Provin- 
cial College  at  Nanking;  special  deputy  in  charge  of 
the  Shanghai  settlement  extension ;  foreign  advisei-  for 
the  southern  railways;  member  of  the  special  commit- 
tee for  establishing  a  public  school  system  in  Shang- 
hai, and  editor  and  publisher  of  a  widely  read 
Chinese  paper.  He  has  contributed  to  many  maga- 
zines in  both  Chinese  and  English,  and  has  translated 
Steele's  "  Chemistry"  and  Burns'  "  Chemical  Prob- 
lems" into  the  Chinese  language.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  August,  1887,  to  Mary  E.  Wilson,  step- 
daughter of  Rev.  Dr.  .T.  R.  Jacques,  late  president 
of  Albert  College,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

TILTON,  James,  physician  ,and  congressman, 
was  born  in  Kent  county,  Del.,  June  1,  1745.  His 
early  education  was  received  at  the  Nottingham 
Academy,  Maryland,  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Finley,  afterward  president  of  Princeton 
College.  He  was  graduated  at  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1771, 
and  settled  at  Dover,  Del.,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolutionary  war.  Relinquishing  a  lucrative 
practice,  he  enlisted  as  first  lieutenant,  but  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  surgeon  to  a  Delaware  regi- 
ment, accompanying  it  through  the  battles  of  Long 
Island  and  Wliite  Plains  and  on  the  retreat  to 
the  Delaware  river.  In  1777  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  military  hospital  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
There  was  much  unnecessary  suffering  among  the 
patients  through  overcrowding,  and  during  the  win- 
ter of  1779-80  those  in  the  tent  hospitals  endured 
special  hardships.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Tilton  devised 
a  system  of  "  hospital  huts,"  ordered  by  the  author- 
ities, with  the  best  results.  The.se  could  be  con- 
structed quickly  of  logs,  yet  afforded  more  protec- 
tion than  a  tent,  and  permitted  the  use  of  a  fire,  the 
smoke  escaping  through  an  aperture  iu  the  top. 
Through  his  efforts,  also,  an  act  was  passed  by  con- 
gress, in  September,  1781,  which  inaugurated  thp 
promotion  of  members  of  the  medical  corps  accord- 
ing to  seniority.  Though  elected  professor  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  unwilling  to 
leave  the  service,  and  continued  in  the  army  to  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  then  returned  to  his  practice 
in  Dover,  but  was  soon  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
tinental congress  (1783-85).  Removing  to  Wilming- 
ton, he  became  government  commissioner  of  loans 
(1785-1801),  and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of 
1813  he  again  offered  his  services,  and  was  appointed 
surgeon-general  of  the  army.  The  hospitals  on  the 
northern  frontier  were  found  in  a  neglected  condi- 
tion, and  that  at  Sackett's  harbor  being  especially  so, 
he  removed  it  to  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Heat  once  in- 
troduced better  regulations,  which  quickly  resulted 
in  the  improvementof  the  average  of  health  through- 
out the  army.  Retiring  after  the  signing  of  peace, 
he  purchased  a  farm  near  Wilmington,  and  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life  mainly  to  its  cultivation. 
He  published  "  De  Hydrope  "  (1771),  his  graduation 
essay,  and  "  Economical  Observations  on  Military 
Hospitals  "  (1813),  an  elaborate  plan  for  hospital  or- 
ganization. Among  ills  papers  were  also:  "Observa- 
tions on  the  Yellow  Fever";  a  "Letter  to  Dr.  Dun- 
can on  Several  Cases  of  Rabies  Canina ';  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  Curculio":  "On  the  Peach-Tree  and 
Its  Diseases  ";  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Rush  Approving  of 


Bleeding  in  Yellow  Fever,"  and  an  oration  delivered 
in  1790,  as  pj-esident  of  the  Delaware  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.  Dr.  Tilton  died  near  Wilmington,  Del., 
May  14,  1832.  In  1857  the  State  Medical  Society 
removed  his  remains  to  the  Wilmington  and  Bran- 
dywine  cemetery,  erecting  a  monument  to  his 
memory. 

LABABEE,  William  Clarke,  educator,  was 
born  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  Cumberland  co..  Me.,  Dec. 
33,  1803.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1821;  entered 
Bowdoin  College  in  1835;  was  graduated  in  1828, 
and  became  the  principal  of  the  academy  at  Alfred , 
Me.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  the  newly 
established  Wesleyan  University,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  elected  principal  of  the  Oneida  Confer 
ence  Seminary,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  remaining  there 
until  1835,  when  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the 
Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Kent's  Hill,  Me.  While  at 
this  institution  he  was  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Charles  I. 
Jackson  in  the  first  geological  survey  of  Maine,  in 
1887,  and  he  also  served  as  a  trustee  of  the  Maine 
Insane  Asylum.  He  represented  the  Maine  confer 
ence  in  the  general  conference  of  1840,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  science  in  the  Indiana  Asbury  University, 
now  De  Pauw  University,  retaining  this  position  un- 
til 1852,  when  he  became  emeritus  professor  of  Ori- 
ental languages  and  literature.  In  1853  he  was 
elected  to  be  the  first  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction of  Indiana,  and  reorganized  the  school  sys- 
tem of  that  state.  He  retired  from  office  in  1854; 
was  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Institute  for  the 
Blind  for  two  years,  and  in  1856  was  re  elected  to 
the  superintendency  of  instruction.  When  Prof. 
Larabee  began  his  labors  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  had  very  few  schools  and  not  many  educated 
men  among  its  ministers.  The  earlier  colleges  and 
seminaries  of  that  denomination  were  controlled 
during  an  entire  generation  by  persons  who  had  been  ■ 
under  his  instruction.  He  contributed  to  the  Cincin-  - 
nati ' '  Ladies'  Repository,"  of  which  he  was  editorin 
18.53,  and  was  the  author  of  "  Scientific  Evidences  of 
Natuial  and  Revealed  Religion";  "  Wesley  and  His 
Co-laborers";  Asbury  and  His  Co-laborers,"  and 
"Rosabower."  He  died  at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  May 
4,  1859. 

THRTJSTON,  Buckner,  jurist,  was  born  near 
Winchester,  Va.,  in  1763,  son  of  Hon.  Charles  M. 
Thruston.  After  receiving  a  classical  education,  he 
emigrated  in  early  life  to  Kentucky,  and,  being  pos- 
sessed of  superior  talents,  was  soon  called  into  the 
public  service.  He  practiced  law  in  Frankfort,  Ky., 
gaining  considerable  prominence.  In  1805  he  was 
appointed  Federal  judge  in  the  territory  of  Orleans, 
but  declined,  being  in  the  same  year  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  U.  S.  senate  from  Keiitucky  for  six  years. 
He  resigned  in  1809,  on  being  appointed  by  Pres. 
Madison  judge  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  oflice  he  held  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  Washington,  Aug,  30,  1845. 

GOULD,  Augustus  Addison,  physician  and 
naturalist,  was  born  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  April 
33,  1805,  son  of  Nathaniel  Duren  Gould;  who  was 
by  birth  a  Duren,  but  took  the  name  of  Gould  in 
honor  of  an  uncle.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
University  in  1835,  pursued  his  medical  studies  and 
was  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1830.  He  practiced  his  profession  successfully  in 
Boston  in  1856,  being  appointed  one  of  the  physicians 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  He  was  a 
zealous  and  devoted  student  of  natural  history  and 
fj-equentlv  lectured  on  subjects  pertaining  to  that 
science.  "He  taught  botany  and  zoology  for  two 
years  at  Harvard,  and  was  well  known  as  a  con- 
chologist  both  in  America  and  Europe.  He  assisted 
Sir  Cliarles  Lvell  in  his  geological  investigations  in 
America,  and" wrote  valuable  reports  upon  the  con- 
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chological  collections  of  several  exploring  expedi- 
tions. He  also  contributed  largely  to  medical  journals, 
to  the  Boston  "Journal  of  Natural  History,"  "The 
American  Journal  of  Science,"  and  " Tlie  Christian 
Review."  He  was  joint  author  witli  Prof.  Louis 
Agassiz  of  "Principles  of  Zoology"  (1848),  an  im- 
portant work  which  was  republished  in  Bolin's 
Scientific  Library,  London,  and  was  translated  into 
German  by  Prof.  Bronn.  "Thiswork,"  wrote  Prof. 
James  Hall,  of  Albany,  "places  us  in  possession  of 
information  half  a  century  in  advance  of  all  our 
elementary  works  on  this  subject.  .  .  .  No  work 
of  the  same  dimensions  has  ever  appeared  in  the 
English  language  containing  so  much  new  and 
valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats."  Dr.  Gould  delivered  tlie  annual  address  in 
1855  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  of 
which  he  was  president  from  1864  to  his  decease. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences;  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences; 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  .of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  founders.  He  published:  "Lamarck's 
Genera  of  Shells,  with  a  Li.st  of  Species;  Translated 
from  the  French"  (1833);  "A  System  of  Natural 
History,  Containing  Scientific  and  Popular  Descrip- 
tions of  Various  Animals"  (1833);  "Report  on  the 
Invertebrata  of  Massachusetts"  (1841);  "The  Ter- 
restrial Air-Breathing  Mollusks  of  the  IJnited  States 
and  the  Adjacent  Territories  of  North  America,"  a 
posthumous  work  of  Amos  Binney  which  he  edited 
and  completed,  and  "Molluscaand  Shells,"  beingVol. 
XII.  of  theUnited  States  Exploring  Expedition  (1853) ; 
"History  of  New  Ipswich,  N.H.,  from  Its  First  Grant 
in  1736  to  1852,"  by  A.  A.  Gould  and  Frederic  Kid- 
der (1852);  "The  Mollusca  of  the  North  Pacific  Ex- 
pedition Under  Captains  Ringgold  and  Rogers" 
(I860);  "Otia  Conchologia:  Descriptions  of  Shells 
and  Mollusks  from  1839  to  1862  "  (1863).  He  died 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  15,  1866. 

TALLMADGE,  Frederick  Augustus,  sena- 
tor, was  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Aug.  39,  1792,  son 
of  Benjamin  Tallmadge.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1811,  and  having  studied  law,  settled  in 
practice  in  New  York  city  in  1814.  For  a  few 
months  during  the  war  of  1812  he  commanded  a 
troop  of  volunteercavalryonLong Island.  In  1834  he 
was  elected  city  alderman,  and  also  a  slate  senator, 
subsequently  serving  for  five  years  as  recorder.  He 
was  a  representative  from  New  York  in  the  30th  con- 
gress; was  again  recorder  for  three  years,  and  in  1857 
was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  metro- 
politan police,  being  afterward  appointed  clerk  of 
the  court  of  appeals.  He  died  at  Litchfield,  Sept. 
16,  1869. 

GOSDOIT,  Thomas  F.,  lawyer  and  author,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1789,  and  was  of 
Scotch  ancestry.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Phila- 
delphia bar,  and  practiced  his  profession  in  that 
city  and  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Gordon  was  inter- 
ested in  historical  study  and  research  and  publislied 
the  following  volumes:  "A  Digest  of  the  Laws  of 
the  United  States";  "History  of  Pennsylvania  to 
1776"  (1829);  "History  of  New  Jersey  to  1789" 
(1834);  "History  of  America"  (1831);  "Cabinet  of 
American  History";  "History  of  Ancient  Mexico" 
(1832);  " Gazetteer  ot  New  Jersey  "  (1834) ;  "Gazet- 
teer of  New  York"  (1836),  and  a  "Gazetteer  of 
Pennsylvania"  (1839).  He  died  at  Beverly,  N.  J., 
Jan.  17,  1860. 

IiOBD,  William 'Wilberforce,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  38,  1819,  son 
of  John  Ww  and  Saiah  (Chase)  Lord,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Richard  Lord,  one  of  the  patentees  of 
Connecticut,  whose  family  emigrated  from  England 
in  1636.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  West- 
ern New  York,  and  studied  theology  at  Princeton 


Seminary  and  at  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 
In  1845  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  Princeton  College. 
In  1847  he  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  In  1857  he  was  made  D.D.  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama.  He  held  pastorates  in  several 
southern  cities,  including  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and 
served  as  chaplain  in  tlie  Confederate  army.  His 
last  cliarge  was  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  In  1845  he 
published  a  volume  of  poems  which  won  the  praise 
of  Wordsworth,  but  were  harshly  criticised  by  Ed- 
gar Allen  Poe.  Since  then  he  has  published  ' '  Christ 
in  ?Iades"  (1851)  and  "Andre:  A  Tragedy"  (1856). 
His  brother,  Charles  B.  Lord,  was  a  jurist  of  prom- 
inence in  St.  Louis,  and  another  brother,  Scott  Lord, 
was  a  judge  and  congressman. 

TAYLOR,  John  M.,  lawyer,  soldier  and  con- 
gressman, was  born  at  Lexington,  Tenn.,  May  18, 1838. 
He  attended  Union  University,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 
for  two  years;  was  graduated  at  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Cumberland  University,  Tennessee,  in 
1860,  and  commenced  practice  at  Lexington,  Tenn. 
Entering  the  Confederate  army  in  1861,  he  was 
elected  1st  lieutenant  of  the  Henderson  county  sharp- 
shooters and  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major;  but  was  crippled  for  life  at  the 
battle  of  Perryville,  captured  and  for  several  months 
was  in  prison.  On  being  exclianged,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Atlanta  campaign,  he  rejoined  his 
regiment;  was  in  the  battles  of  Franklin  and  Nash- 
ville, and  served  as  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was 
placed  on  post  duty,  and  was  for  a  time  in  command 
at  Gadsden,  Ala.  In  1869  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Lexington,  Tenn.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  state 
constitutional  convention  of  1870;  attorney-general  of 
the  11th  judicial  circuit  from  1870  to  1878,  and  a  dele- 
gate to  the  national  Democratic  conventions  of  1880 
and  1900.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  house  of 
representatives  in  1881,  1882  and  1884,  and  was  a 
representative  from  Tennessee  in  the  48th  and  49th 
congresses.  In  1892  Ke  was  a  Democratic  elector  for 
the  state  at  lai-ge.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  criminal  court  of  the  11th  judicial  circuit,  and 
In  1896  was  elected  judge  for  six  years.  Gen.  Taylor 
aided  in  organizing  the  United  Confederate  Veterans' 
Association,  and  for  seven  years  was  president  of 
the  local  association.  In  1893  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  state  bivouacs  for  one  year,  and  he 
has  been  chairman  of  his  delegation  to  the  general 
reunion.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Tennessee  Confed- 
erate Home,  appointed  for  twenty-five  years.  In 
1899  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general,  command- 
ing the  2d  brigade,  Tennessee  division,  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans,  and  at  the  reunion  in  Louisville  was 
elected  as  such  and  still  holds  that  rank.  Gen.  Tay- 
lor is  a  Knight  Templar,  a  Knight  of  Pythias,  a 
Knight  of  Honor,an  Odd  Fellow  and  a  memberof  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  South;  has  been 
a  steward  and  trustee  of  the  Methodist  church  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day-school for  twelve  years.  He  was  married,  about 
1865,  to  Amanda  J.  McHaney.  They  have  two 
daughters  and  a  son,  William  M.,  a  lawyer  of  ability. 

IiACKATE,  Wiltoii,  actor,  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Sept.  30, 1863,  son  of  James  and  Mar- 
garet (Bagnam)  Lackaye.  His  father  was  a  native 
of  Cavan,  Ireland,  and  in  the  civil  war  became  an 
officer  in  the  Federal  army.  He  spent  two  years  at 
a  Roman  Catholic  college  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  and 
then  entered  Georgetown  College,  Georgetown,  D. 
C,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1881.  He  studied 
law  for  a  short  time,  and  also  took  much  interest  in 
private  theatricals,  making  his  first  success  with  the 
Lawrence  Barrett  Dramatic  Club,  of  Washington, 
as  David  Garrick.     This  performance  led  to  a  per- 
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sonal  engagement  with  Lawrence  Barrett.  The  sum- 
mer foUowmg  he  played  a  numbev  of  parts  in  a 
stock  company  at  Dayton,  O.,  and  then  joined  the 
r;^T™  ^7^'"^  company,  subsequently  appearing  in 

May  Blossom"  In  1883  he  appeared  at  Niblo's 
Garden,  New  York  city,  as  Leo  in  "She."  During 
the  season  of  1886-87  he  acted  withFanny  Davenport's 
company.  He  appeared  as  Saviani  in  "Jocelvn" 
with  Kose  Coghlan,  and  later  as  Don  Stephano  in 

Featherbrain"  with  Mrs.  Fiske  at  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre.  He  was  then  engaged  by  Augustin 
Daly  for  his  stock  company,  playing  De  Noirville  in 
"Roger  La  Honte "  at  Niblo's,  and  O'Donnel  Don 
m  '"The  Great  Unknown"  at  Daly's,  which  in- 
creased his  reputation.  After  his  engagement  with 
Mr.  Daly  he  appeared  in  "Money  Mad,"  "The 
Dead  Heart,"  "The  Pembertons,"  "My  Jack" 
"The  Skirmish  Line,"  "Shenandoah,"  "Colonel 
Tom, "  and  "  The  Power  of  the  Press. "  After  play- 
ing in  England  in  "The  Idler"  for  one  season  he 
appeared  in  "Pompadour,"  "Doctor  Bill,"  "Mr. 
Wilkinson's  Widows,"  and  "Aristocracy."  While 
engaged  by  A.  M.  Palmer  he  enacted  the  leading 
rSles  in  "Lady  Windermere's  Fan,"  "  The  Dancing 
Girl,"  "Saints  and  Sinners,"  "Alabama,"  "A  Wom- 
an's Revenge,"  "The  American  Heiress,"  "Price 
of  Silence,"  "Jim,  the  Penman,"  "The  Transgres- 
sor," "New Blood,"  "The District- Attorney,"  "The 
New  Woman,"  and  many  others.  His  remarkable 
success  as  Svengali  in  "Trilby"  (1894)  was  but  the 
continuation  of  a  series  of  triumphs,  culminating  in 
his  starring  season  of  1896-97  in  "Dr.  Belgraff." 
The  same  season  he  produced  in  San  Francisco 
"Captain  Bob"  and  a  one-act  play,  "Moliere." 
During  the  season  of  1897-98  Mr.  Lackaye  starred 
in  "The  Royal  Secret,"  in  which  he  maintained  his 
popularity  as  an  artistic  and  magnetic  actor.  Dur- 
ing an  engagement  in  Chicago  he  played  "David 
Garrick"  for  a  few  nights.  Mr.  Lackaye,  after 
closing  his  starring  season  in  January,  1898,  played 
a  few  vyeeks  with  McKee  Rankin  in  "  East  Lynne  " 
and  "Oliver  Twist."  In  the  fall  of  1898  he  joined 
a  company  having  Joseph  Jeflferson  as  its  chief  star, 
and  made  a  conspicuous  success  as  Sir  Lucius  O'Trig- 
ger  in  "  The  Rivals."  In  1899  he  appeared  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  in  a  romantic  comedy,  "Charles  O'Malley," 
based  on  Lever's  famous  novel.  Mr.  Lackaye  is  a 
member  of  the  Actors'  Fund,  the  Players'  and 
Lambs'  clubs,  and  is  very  popular  in  society.  He 
was  married  at  Council  Bluffs,  la. ,  Sept.  25,  1895,  to 
Alice,  daughter  of  John  G.  and  Sarah  Evans,  of  St. 
Louis. 

HALSE7,  Leroy  J'ones,  clergyman  and  author, 
was  bom  in  Goochland  county,  va.,  Jan.  38,  1813, 
son  of  John  and  Lucy  (Teller)  Halsey,  and  grandson 
of  Frederick  and  Elizabeth  (Wiley)  Halsey.  He  re- 
ceived his  preparatory  education  at  the  Huntsville 
Academy,  and  after  graduating  at  the  University  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1834,  he  took  a  theological 
course  at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  graduated 
there  in  1839.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  and  held  pastorates  in  Dallas  county,  Ky.i 
1840;  at  Jackson,  Mo.,  1843,  and  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
1848-59.  In  the  latter  year  he  accepted  the  chair  of 
pastoral  theology,  church  government  and  homi- 
lectics  in  the  newly  instituted  theological  seminary 
of  the  Presbyterians  in  Chicago.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  four  professors  of  this  institution,  which  later 
became  the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  made  emeritus  professor  in  1881.  He  was  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  "  Interior  "  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Hanover  College  in  1851,  and  that  of  LL.D.  by  the 
Southwestern  University  of  Tennessee  in  1880.  He 
was  married  to  Caroline  Augusta  Anderson  and  was 
the  father  of  John  Julius  Halsey.  He  published  the 
following  works : ' '  Literary  Attractions  of  the  Bible  " 


(1858);  "The  Beauty  of  Immanuel"  (1861);  "Life 
Pictures  from  the  Bible  "  (1861);  "  Life  of  Dr.  Philip 
Lindsley"  (1866);  "Character  of  Rev.  Lewis  War- 
ner Green;  with  a  Selection  from  His  Sermons" 
(1871);  "Scotland's  Influence  on  Civilization"  (1885); 
"History  of  the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  " 
(1893).     He  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  June  18,  1896. 

WOOLWORTH,  James  M.,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  June  38,  1829,  son  of 
Samuel  Buel  and  Sophia  (Mickles)  Woolworth.  His 
father  was  the  principal  of  the  Cortland  Academy, 
Homer,  N.  Y. ;  also  principal  of  the  Albany  State 
Normal  School,  and  for  twenty-five  years  secretary  of 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Woolworth  was  educated  at 
Hamilton  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1849. 
He  then  studied  law  at  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1854,  and  began  practice  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  In  1856  he  removed  to  Omaha,  Neb., 
soon  establishing  a  very  large  and  lucrative  practice. 
He  was  elected  the  first  city  attorney  in  1857,  and 
served  one  year.  Since  his  admission  to  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court,  in  1863,  he  has  argued  more  cases 
before  it  than  any  other  advocate  west  of  Chicago. 
His  arguments  in  equity  cases  and  before  appellate 
tribunals  are  marked  by  profound  learning,  exten- 
sive research,  and  logical  arrangement  rarely  sur- 
passed. He  was  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature  in 
1867,  one  of  the  first  regents 
of  the  Omaha  High  School, 
and  a  trustee  of  Racine  Col- 
lege and  Brownell  Hall,  a 
seminary  for  women.  As  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  he  was  for  thirty 
years  a  vestryman  of  Trinity, 
during  seventeen  of  which 
he  served  as  senior  warden ; 
also  chancellor  of  the  diocese 
of  Nebraska,  a  lay  delegate 
to  the  general  convention  of 
the  church  from  1868  to  1898, 
and  served  on  several  stand- 
ing committees,  notably  that 
on  revision  of  the  liturgy. 
During  his  service  as  senior 
warden  the  present  cathedral 
was  erected,  to  which  he 
and  his  family  contributed 

the  altar,  reredos,  bishop's  throne  and  stalls,  as 
memorials.  Mr.  Woolworth  is  the  author  of  "Ne- 
braska State  Reports";  "The  Reports  of  the 
Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  of  the  United  States "; 
"  The  Cathedral  in  America  ";  also  addresses,  essays 
and  lectures  upon  various  subjects.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Omaha  and  Chicago  clubs;  the  Manhattan, 
Century  and  National  Art  clubs  of  New  York,  and 
of  the  American  Historical  Association,  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Association,  the  American  Social  Science 
Association  and  other  learned  societies,  and  in  1896- 
97  was  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Racine  College  in  1875;  H.L.D.  by  the  University  of 
Nebraska  in  1893,  and  that  of  D.C.L.  by  Trinity 
College,  Canada,  in  1893.  He  was  married,  in 
1854,  to  Helen  M.  Beggs,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
who  died  in  1867;  and  again  to  Elizabeth  S.  Butter- 
field,  of  Omaha.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  two  chil- 
dren, and  by  his  second  he  had  one  child. 

SWIFT,  Benjamin,  senator,  was  born  at 
Amenia,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  April  9,  1780,  son  of 
Rev.  Job  Swift,  D.D.,  and  Mary  Ann  (Sedgwick) 
Swift.  He  was  descended  from  William  Swift, 
probably  from  Bocking,  Essex,  England,  who  emi- 
grated to  Boston  with  Roger  Williams  in  1631.    His 
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father,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  was  for  a  time  chaplain  in 
the  revolutionary  army.  The  son  received  an  acad- 
emic education,  studied  law  at  Litchfield,  Conn., and 
after  preaching  at  Bennington  and  Manchester,  Vt. , 
settled  in  St.  Albans,  where  he  rose  to  eminence  in  his 
profession.  In  1813, 1814, 1825  and  1836  he  was  a  rep- 
resentative in  the  general  assembly,  and  was  a  repre- 
sentative in  congress  from  1827  to  1831.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Bauk  of  St.  Albans.  He 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Middlebury  Col- 
lege in  1820,  and  was  a  member  of  the  corporation  of 
that  institution  from  1830  to  1839.  In  1833-39  he 
served  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  after  which  he  retired  to 
private  life.  He  was  married  at  Troy,  N.  Y. ,  Oct. 
26,  1809,  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Timothy  Brown. 
They  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  Mr.  Swift 
died  in  St.  Albans,  Nov,  11,  1847. 

HEKBICK,  Francis  Hobart,  naturalist,  edu- 
cator and  author,  was  born  at  "Woodstock,  Windsor 
CO.,  Vt.,  Nov.  19,  18.18,  son  of  Marcellus  Aurelius 
and    Hannah    Andrews    (Putnam)     Herrick.     His 
earliest    American    ancestor   was  Joseph  Herrick, 
fifth   son   of   Henry  Herrick,  a   native   of  Leices- 
tershire,   England,   who  emigrated   to    Massachu- 
setts in  the  latter  part    of   the   seventeenth  century 
and  settled   at  Salem.      His  father  was    a    Prot- 
estant Episcopal  clergyman,  and  for  several  years 
was  rector  .of  Trinity  church  in  Northfleld,  and  later 
in  Tilton,   N.  H. ;  his  mother  was  a  daughter   of 
Israel  and  Hannah  (Andre  w,s) 
Putnam,   of  Newbury,   Vt. 
His  early  education  was  re- 
ceived at  St.  Paul's  School, 
Concord,   N.  H.   (1871-78). 
He  was  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1881,  with 
thedegreeof  B.A.    In  1881- 
83  he  was  an  instructor  in 
the  Vermont  Epscopal  Insti- 
tute, Burlington,  Vt.,  and  in 
1883-84  an  instructor  in  the 
Holderness  School,  Holder- 
ness,  N.  H.     He  then  spent 
four  years  in  post-graduate 
work  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
^.^  yy   /,  .        versity,  Baltimore,  Md.,  re- 

^*>tW   fc'Kc-ytaAJi^/      ceiving  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
'*''  ^^'     in  1888.     In  1897  he  received 

the  honorary  degree  of  D.Sc.  from  Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Allegheny,  Pa.  He  became  an  in- 
structor of  biology  in  Adelbert  College, Western  Re- 
serveUniversity, Cleveland,  O.,  in  1888,  and  since  1891 
he  has  been  professor  of  biology  there.  He  has  written 
many  papers  upon  the  structure  and  development  of 
animals,  aud  is  the  author  of  "The  American  Lobster: 
A  Study  of  Its  Habits  and  Development, "  published 
in  1895  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  and  of  "Home 
Life  of  Wild  Birds"  (1901) .  He  was  married,  June  34, 
1897,  to  Josephine  Thekla,  daughter  of  John  and  Agnes 
(Koenig)  Herkomer,  of  Bushey  Grove,  Watford,  Eng- 
land.    They  have  a  daughter  and  a  son. 

WHALEY,  Eellian  V.,  congressman,  was  born 
in  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  May  6,  1831.  While 
yet  a  youth  he  removed,  with  his  father,  to  Ohio, 
where  he  received  a  limited  education.  When  twen- 
ty-one years  old  he  settled  in  western  Virginia,  de- 
voting himself  to  a  lumber  and  mercantile  busi- 
ness. In  1861  he  was  elected  to  the  37th  congress, 
serving  on  the  committee  on  invalid  pensions;  after- 
wards acted  as  an  aid  to  Gov.  Pierpoint  in  organizing 
and  equipping  regiments,  and  was  in  command  at 
the  battle  of  Guyandotte,  when  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner, in  November,  1861.  After  traveling  with  his 
captors  sixfy  miles  toward  Richmond,  he  made  his 
escape,  and  arriving  safely  at  Catletts^urg,  Ky.,  he 
was  soon  able  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  house  of  rep- 


resentatives. He  was  re-elected  to  congress,  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  invalid  pensions, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  agriculture; 
also  as  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  convention  of 
1864.  Being  re-elected  to  the  39th  congress,  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  revolutionary 
claims,  and  as  a  member  of  that  on  the  death  of 
Pres  Lincoln.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  national 
committee  appointed  to  accompany  the  remains  of 
Pres.  Lincoln  to  Illinois.  In  1868  he  was  appointed 
collector  at  Brazos  de  Santiago,  Tex. 

HAIiIi,  Baynard  Sust,  author,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1798,  son  of  Dr.  John  Hall,  a 
surgeon  of  eminence,  who  held  a  position  on  Wash- 
ington's staflf.  He  entered  Princeton  College,  but 
completed  his  studies  at  Union,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  high  honors  in  1820.  He  was  intended  for 
the  legal  profession,  but  his  inclination  was  to  a 
clerical  life,  and  he  pursued  a  theological  course  at 
Princeton  Seminary,  where  he  was  graduated  ia 
1833.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  removed 
to  Bloomington,  Ind.,  and  was  pastor  of  a  church 
and  president  of  the  college  in  that  city  for  some 
years.  In  1831  he  removed  to  Bedford,  Pa.,  where 
he  was  pastor  and  principal  of  an  academy.  In  1838 
he  went  to  New  Jersey  and  taught  school  at  Borden- 
town  and  Trenton,  aud  later  at  Poughkeepsie,  New- 
burg  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  acquired  much 
reputation  as  an  educator  and  hardly  less  as  an 
author.  He  was  married,, in  1833,  to  a  Miss  Young, 
of  Danville,  Ky.  He  published:  "A  Latin  Gram- 
mar" (1828);  also  an  exceedingly  humorous  volume 
which  attained  great  popularity,  entitled,  "The 
New  Purchase;  or.  Seven  Years  in  the  West "  (1843); 
"Something  for  Everybody"  (1843);  "Teaching  a 
Science:  The  Teacher  an  Artist,"  which  was  con- 
sidered a  standard  authority  on  education,  and 
"Prank  Freeman's  Barber  Shop"  (1853).  He  died 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Jan.  23,  1863. 

KIBEMAN,  Marshall  Monroe,  railroad  man- 
aeer,  was  born  in  Morgan  county.  111.,  July  10, 1843. 
When  only  fifteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  rail- 
way service  as  telegraph  operator  on  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  railway.  He  was  so  dili- 
gent that  he  was  rapidlj'  promoted,  and  in  two 
years  was  made  traffic  clerk  and  the  next  year  train 
dispatcher,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties.  In  1860 
he  was  promoted  to  be  auditor  of  traffic  accounts, 
and  he  became  so  efficient  in  this  line  of  work  that 
in  1865  he  was  made  assistant  general  auditor,  and 
in  1867  general  accounting  officer.  In  1870  he  was 
made  local  treasurer  in  addition  to  his  other  posi- 
tions, and  in  1881  he  became  comptroller  of  the 
road.  In  1889  he  was  elected  second  vice-president. 
Mr.  Kirkman  has  an  extensive  knowledge  of  all  the 
details  of  railroad  affairs,  and  is  an  authority  upon 
railway  management.  He  has  written  a  large  num- 
ber of  works  upon  railway  subjects  and  political 
economy,  among  which  the  leading  are:  "The  Sci- 
ence of  Railwaj's";  "Organization  and  Forces"; 
"Financing,  Building  and  Maintaining";  "Opera- 
tion of  Trains";  " Passenger  Business " ;  "Freight 
Business";  "Baggage,  Express  and  Mail  Business"; 
"Economical  Purchase,  Care  and  Use  of  Material"; 
"Economy  of  Rates — Private  versus  Government 
Control";  "  Fiscal  Affairs — Disbursements";  "Fiscal 
Affairs — Collection  of  Revenue  and  the  Principles 
Governing  It";  "General  Fiscal  Affairs";  "Fiscal 
Duties  of  Agents  and  Conductors. " 

HALSTED,  George  Bruce,  mathematician, 
was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Nov.  25,  1853,  son  of 
Oliver  Spencer  Halsted,  a  lawyer  and  noted  politi- 
cian; grandson  of  Oliver  Spencer  Halsted,  chancel- 
lor of  New  Jersey  in  1845-52,  and  descendant  of 
Laurence  Halsted,  an  admiral  in  the  British  navy. 
The  family  bore  an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary 
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war  an  the  American  side.  His  mother  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Samuel  Meeker,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  In 
1871  he  entered  Princeton  College,  being  the  fourth  of 
the  tanuly  m  direct  line  to  attend  it,  and  partly  paid  his 
way  by  coaching  his  fellow  students  in  mathematics. 
He  led  his  class  in  this  branch  of  study,  and  on  his 
graduahon,  in  1875,  won  the  mathematical  fellow- 
5t!P'  ^/^^  Princeton  he  went  to  the  School  of 
Mines  of  Columbia  College,  and  while  there  won  a 
prize  of  $300  in  an  intercollegiate  contest  of  mathe- 
maticians. Removing  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  having 
been  appointed  one  of  the  first  twenty  fellows  in  the 
new  Johns  Hopkins  University,  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.  D.  in  1879,  and  about  that  time  published 
m  three  papers  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Mathe- 
matics" his  extraordinary  "  Bi)7hography  of  Hyper- 
Space  and  Non-Euclidean  Gev)i.  etry."  These  papers 
have  been  in  great  part  reprinted— at  Kiev,  Russia, 
and  in  the  collected  works  of  Lobachevsky,  and  a 
new  edition  was  prepared  by  Prof.  A.  Vasiliev,  of 
the  University  of  Kasan.  After  further  study  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  Dr.  Halsted  was  called  to 
Princeton  in  1881,  to  plan  and  inaugurate  a  system 
of  post-graduate  instruction  in  mathematics,  and 
having  established  it,  he  remained  to  give  instruc- 
tion, and  with  such  success  that  many  of  his  pupils 
occupy  chairs  in  leading  universities"  and  colleges. 
From  this  field  of  work  he  was  called  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  as  professor  of  mathematics  in  1884. 
During  the  period  1879-84  Dr.  Halsted  produced 
seventeen  papers  on  mathematics  and  logic  for  sci- 
entific journals  published  in  this  country  and  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  his  "Metrical  Geometry  "  (3d  ed., 
1883).  This,  his  first  publication  in  book  form, 
was  favorably  received,  and  had  the  honor  of  being 
drawn  upon  for  the  article  on  "Mensuration  "  in  the 
nineteenth  edition  of  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica."  In  this  book  appeared  "Halsted's  Prismoidal 
Formula."  During  his  professorship  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  he  has  published  no  less  than  twenty- 
five  important  books,  one  of  which,  "Elements  of 
Geometry,"  has  passed  through  six  editions.  In  his 
"Elementary  Synthetic  Geometry"  he  rejected  the 
only  method  the  world  had  known  for  twenty  cen- 
turies; using  the  circle  from  the  beginning,  instead  of 
the  congruent  triangle.  Dr.  Halsted  also  translated 
the  works  of  the  Russian,  Lobachevsky,  and  the 
Hungarian,  Bolyai,  on  non-Euclidean  geometry,  a 
reprint  of  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Imperial 
University  of  Japan.  Many  of  his  scientific  articles 
are  of  a  popular  nature,  and  appear  in  the  "  Monist," 
"Educational  Review,"  "Popular  Science  Month- 
ly "  and  similar  periodicals.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Circolo  Matematico  di  Palermo;  the  London  Mathe- 
matical Society,  and  the  leading  mathematical  soci- 
eties of  France,  Russia,  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Halsted  was  married  at  Austin,  Tex., 
June  15,  1895,  to  Maggie,  daughter  of  P.  H.  and 
Mary  (Tolaud)  Swearingen.  They  have  three  sons. 
GOULD,  Benjamin  Apthorp,  educator  and 
author,  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  June  15,  1787. 
He  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Grizzel(orGriselda) 
Apthorp  (Flagg)  Gould;  grandson  of  John  and  Es- 
ther (Giles)  Gould;  great-grandson  of  Zaccheus  and 
Elizabeth  (Curtice)  Gould;  great-great-grandson  of 
John  and  Sarah  (Baker)  Gould,  and  great-great- 
great-grandson  of  Zaccheus  and  Phebe  Gould,  who 
came  from  Hemel,  Hempstead,  England,  about  1688. 
Benjamin  Apthorp,  was  a  brother  of  Hannah  Flagg 
Gould,  the  poet,  and  father  of  Benjamin  Apthorp 
Gould,  Jr.,  the  astronomer.  He  was  prepared  for 
Harvard  at  Dummer  Academy,  Byfield,  and  was 
graduated  in  1814.  Several  months  before  gradua- 
tion he  was  appointed  master  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  and  this  position  he  held  with  very  great 
success  until  1838,  when,  his  health  becoming  pre- 
carious, he  spent  some  time  in  European  travel.    On 


returning  to  America  he  was  engaged  in  commerce 
as  a  ship  owner  and  importer  from  China  and  the 
West  Indies  for  twenty-seven  years.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  annotators  of  classical  books  in  this  country. 
Among  his  publications  are:  "The  Prize  Book" 
(6  vols.,  1830-36);  "Adams's  Latin  Grammar  ' 
(1835);  annotated  editions  of  "Ovid  "  (1837);  "  Hor- 
ace "(1838);  "Virgil"  (1839).  He  was  married  to 
Lucretia  Goddard,  Dec.  3,  1833.  He  died  in  Bos- 
ton, Oct.  34,  1859. 

N'ELSON,  Reuben,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Andes,  Delaware  co.,  N.Y.,  Dec.  13,  1818.  Hispre- 
liminary  education  was  obtained  at  Hartwick  Sem- 
inary, after  which  he  entered  Union  College,  where 
he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.M.,  subse- 
quently receiving  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Dickinson 
College.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  licensed  by 
the  Methodist  Society  to  exhort,  and  a  year  later  be- 
came a  local  preacher,  entering  the  itinerant  minis- 
try in  the  Oneida  conference  in  1838.  During  his 
pastoral  work  he  was  twice  appointed  presiding  elder 
of  Wyoming  district.  He  was  for  a  time  principal 
of  Otsego  Academy,  Coopeistown,  N.  Y.,  later  going 
to  Kingston,  Pa.,  where  he  founded  the  Wyoming 
Seminary  in  1844,  becoming  its  first  principal,  and 
holding  this  position  for  twenty-eight  years.  For 
several  successive  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  Wy- 
oming conference,  and  represented  that  body  in  the 
general  conference  for  the  last  five  quadriennial  ses- 
sions. At  the  general  conference  at  Baltimore  in 
1876,  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  episcopacy.  In  May,  1873,  the  general 
conference  elected  Dr.  Nelson  book  agent  at  New 
York  city,  and,  with  his  associate,  J.  M.  Phillips,  he 
took  charge  of  the  great  publishing  interests  of  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern.  He  was  also  elected  treas- 
urer of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society, 
and  was  unanimously  re-elected  in  1876.  He  died  of 
paralysis,  Feb.  30,  1879. 

HEYWOOD,  Benjamin,  ironmaster,  was  born 
at  Southwell,  England,  in  1793.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  by  his  in- 
dustry and  ambition  achieved  success  and  a  compe- 
tence. He  learned  the  blacksmith's  trade,  and  in 
1883  established  a  machine-shop  at  Pottsville,  Pa., 
where  he  used  the  first  steam  engine  introduced  into 
Schuylkill  county.  In  1835  he  became  a  partner  in 
the  newly-established  firm  of  Heywood  &  Snyder. 
The  firm  soon  acquired  a  large  business  as  makers  of 
steam-engines,  mining  machinery,  etc.  They  made 
the  first  set  of  rolls  used  in  the  United  States  for  the 
manufacture  of  "T"  rails;  also  the  first  apparatus 
for  sawing  hot  iron.  He  also  engaged  in  mining 
operations  on  a  considerable  scale.  In  1850  Mr. 
Heywood  sold  his  interests,  removed  to  California 
and  built,  at  Sonora,  the  first  saw-mill  in  the  county 
outside  of  San  Francisco.  He  became  influential  in 
the  business  community,  and  in  1853  founded  the 
San  Francisco  Mechanics'  Institute,  became  its  first 
president,  and  retained  that  office  until  1855,  when 
he  returned  to  Pottsville,  where  he  purchased  a  large 
amount  of  the  stock  of  the  Palo  Alto  Rolling  Mill. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  charged  with 
the  organization  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway.  He 
died  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  July  9,  1878. 

BTJTIiEB,  Charles  Edwards,  lawyer,  son  of 
Henry  and  Rebecca  (Green)  Butler,  was  born  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  March  38,  1818.  His  parents,  both 
natives  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  settled  in  Richmond 
in  1817.  In  1833  the  family  removed  to  New  York 
city,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  obliged  to 
seek  employment.  He  became  a  clerk,  and  later  a 
law  student,  in  the  office  of  J.  Prescott  Hall,  an  em- 
inent member  of  the  New  York  bar,  who  recognized 
his  ability  and  admitted  him  to  partnership  in  1839. 
Five  years  later  the  firm  became  Butler  &  Evarts, 
Mr.  Hall  retaining  an  interest,  though  he  has  practi- 
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cally  retired.  la  January,  1853,  by  the  admission  of 
Charles  F.  Southmayd,  the  firm  name  was  changed 
to  Butler,  Evarts  &  Southmayd.  Mr.  Butler  had 
then  risen  to  one  of  the  more  prominent  places  at 
the  bar,  and  conducted  a  practice  both  extensive 
and  profitable.  In  1858  he  retired  from  active  life,  and 
spent  the  next  two  years  of  his  life  on  a  farm  near 
Stockbridge,  Mass.  The  lack  of  regular  occupation 
failing  to  satisfy  his  active  temperament,  on  Jan.  1, 

1863,  he  resumed  his  connection  with  his  old  firm, 
which,  upon  the  admission  of  two  new  partners, 
Joseph  H.  Choate  and  Jeremiah  Evarts  Tracy,  had 
been  reorganized  under  the  firm  name  of  Evarts, 
Southmayd  &  Choate;  and  for  twenty  years  there- 
after he  continued  active  practice.  He  possessed 
excellent  judgment,  a  deep  knowledge  of  business 
matters,  and  in  his  specialty  had  few  equals.  Mr. 
Butler  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1869,  and  an  ac- 
tive member  until  his  death.  He  permanently  re- 
linquished active  business  at  the  close  of  1881,  and 
spent  much  time  at  his  beautiful  Stockbridge  estate. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League,  Century 
and  other  associations  and  clubs  of  New  York  city.  • 
He  was  married,  July,  1839,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of 
Jacob  Clinch,  a  noted  merchant  of  New  York.  She 
died  in  1853,  leaving  six  children;  and  he  was  mar- 
ried a  second  time,  October,  1855,  to  Siisan  Ridley, 
daughter  of  Robert  Sedgwick,  a  lawyer  of  New 
York.  She  died  in  March,  1883,  but  was  survived 
by  her  husband,  whose  death  occurred  May  1,  1897. 

DSANE,  Charles,  author,  was  born  at  Bidde- 
ford,  York  co..  Me.,  Nov.  10,  1813,  son  of  Dr.  Ezra 
and  Mary  (Moody)  Deaue,  and  a  descendant  of  Wal- 
ter Dean,  who  came  from  Chard,  near  Taunton, 
England,  about  1687,  to  Plymouth  county,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  first  settlers  at  Taunton.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Saco  and  Biddef  ord,  and 
at  a  private  classical  school  kept  by  Phineas  Pratt. 
In  his  sixteenth  year  he  entered  the  employ  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  Silas  Moody,  a  merchant  at  Kenne- 
bunkport.  In  1833  he  went  to  Boston,  and  obtained 
a  situation  in  the  establishment  of  Waterston,  Pray 
&  Co.,  commission  merchants;  in  1840  became  a 
member  of  the  firm,  and  in  1841  was  married  to 
Helen  Waterston,  a  daughter  of  the  senior  partner. 
Mr.  Deane's  business  career,  which  was  honorable 
and  successful,  was  terminated  by  his  retirement  in 

1864.  He  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
study  of  early  American  history,  a  pursuit  which 
had  long  occupied  his  leisure  hours,  and  one  for 
which  his  peculiar  faculty  for  minute  research  emi- 
nently fitted  him,  and  he  enriched  the  history  of  the 
early  settlements  by  his  discovery  of  many  interest- 
ing and  authentic  facts.  His  first  separate  reprint 
was  a  transcript  of  the  earliest  patent  given  to  the 
Pilgrims,  that  of  June  1,  1631,  which  he  prefaced 
with  an  explanatory  note;  of  this  little  book  he  had 
four  copies  printed  on  vellum,  the  first  instance  of 
the  use  of  this  material  in  book-making  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Deane  was  highly  commended  by 
his  contemporaries  for  the  exactitude  and  scope  of 
his  learning,  and  was  regarded  as  an  unassailable 
authority  in  his  particular  field.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  1849, 
and  was  chairman  of  its  publishing  committee  for 
fourteen  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society;  the  London  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries; the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society;  many  state  historical  societies,  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1856 
he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  from  Harvard,  and 
in  1886,  on  the  occasion  of  the  350th  anniversary  of 
Harvard,  Pres.  Eliot,  in  conferring  upon  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.,  designated  him  as  "antiquary  and 
historian,  a  master  among  students  of  American 
history."    He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 


Bowdoin  in  1871.  Among  his  publications  are: 
"  Some  Notices  of  Samuel  Gorton"  (1850);  "First 
Plymouth  Patent"  (1854);  " Bibliography  of  Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson's  Publications"  (1857);  "Wing- 
field's  Discourse  of  Virginia"  (1860);  "Letters  of 
Phillis  Wheatley "  (1864) ;  "Remarks  on  Sebastian 
Cabot's  Mappe  Monde  "  (1867);  "  Memoir  of  George 
Livermore "  (1869);  "The  Forms  in  Issuing  Letters 
Patent  by  the  Crown  of  England"  (1870);  "Sum- 
mary of  the  History  of  New  England  to  the  Time 
of  Andros,"  and  "The  Struggle  to  Maintain  the 
Charter  of  King  Charles  the  First  and  Its  Final  Loss 
in  1684."  A  memoir  of  his  life  was  published  by 
Justin  Winsor  in  1891.  He  died  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Nov.  13,  1889. 

HARKEY,  Simeoii  Walcher,  clergyman  and 
author,  was  born  in  Iredell  county,  N.  C.,  Dec.  3, 
1811.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Lutheran  Seminary 
in  1834.  He  was  ordained,  and  became  minister  of 
a  Lutheran  church  atWoodsborough,  Md. ,  and  later 
held  a  pastorate  at  Frederick.  In  1850  he  became 
professor  at  the  Hillsborough  Institute,  Illinois, 
which,  in  1853,  was  removed  to  Springfield,  111., 
and  incorporated  as  the  Illinois  State  University. 
Here  he  held  the  chair  of  theology  until  the  the- 
ological department  was  suspended,  in  1867.  He 
took  charge  of  the  English  mission  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  1867-69,  when  ill- health  compelled  him  to  re- 
tire and  rest  for  some  years.  Later  he  held  pastor- 
ates at  Washington  and  Knoxville,  111.,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  building  up  the  parishes  to  which  he  was 
attached.  He  preached  both  in  German  and  in  Eng- 
lish, and  served  the  church  for  a  period  extending 
over  half  a  century.  While  ofBcialing  at  Knoxville 
he  restored  Ansgari  College,  which  had  passed  into 
secular  hands,  to  the  ownership  of  the  church,  and 
re-established  it  as  Knoxville  Institute.  In  1857  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  general  synod,  and  in 
1865  acted  as  chaplain  at  Camp  Butler,  near  Spring- 
field, 111.  Wittenburg  College  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1853.  He  contributed  to  the 
religious  press,  and  published  sermons  and  addresses, 
among  which  were  the  following:  "Address  Before 
Phrenakosmian  Society  of  Pennsylvania  College,  Get- 
tysburg" (1837);  "Sermon  on  the  Death  of  General 
Harrison";  "Sermon  on  National  Thanksgiving"; 
"True  Greatness";  "Prisons  for  Women";  "Mis- 
sion of  the  Lutheran  Church  ";  "  Andrew  Jackson's 
Funeral."  He  also  published  the  following  volumes: 
"Lutheran  Sunday-school  Question  Book"  (1838); 
"The  Visitor"  (editor,  1840);  "Translation  of 
Starke's  Prayer  Book";  "The  Church's  Best  State"; 
"Value  of  an  Evangelical  Ministry"  (1853);  "Justi- 
fication by  Faith,  as  Taught  by  Lutherans;  or,  The 
Lutheran  Doctrine  of  the  Inner  Life  "  (1875).  He 
died  at  Knoxville,  111.,  March  1,  1889. 

BBOWN,  David  Paul,  lawyer  and  author,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  38,  1795,  son  of  Paul 
and  Rhoda  (Thackora)  Brown.  He  pursued  classical 
studies  with  tutors  for  two  years,  subsequently  study- 
ing law  with  William  Rawle.  In  1816  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Philadelphia,  and  soon  afterward 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  and  to  the  U.  8.  su- 
preme court.  He  won  his  first  case,  which  was  a  suit 
against  a  prominent  citizen  for  beating  a  child — a 
bound  ' '  redemptioner."  In  1834  he  successfully  de- 
fended Judge  Robert  Porter,  who  was  impeached  be- 
fore the  bar  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Brown  was  cour- 
teous to  his  opponents  and  expert  in  questioning  wit- 
nesses. His  gifts  as  an  orator  were  frequently  called 
forth  by  various  societies  and  on  public  occasions.  On 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday  he  de- 
livered the  address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  Washington  square, 
Philadelphia.  In  1830  Mr.  Brown  wrote  his  ' '  Ser- 
torius;  or,  the  Roman  Patriot,"  a  tragedy,  in  which 
the  elder  Booth  took  the  title  rSle.  Another  tragedy, 
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^7«tl ^''^}  \  ^^^  ^'■°P'i^'  °f  St.  Paul's,"  a  melo- 
dLT  tdV^''^  "'^I'^^  "  ^°^^  ^""^  Honor,"  com- 
nsnea,  m  1856,  "The  Forum;  or,  Portv  Years' Pull 
Fn'lSSg  Mr%'  ^'^"^delphia  Bar,''  iu't^o'^Tolumes 
«n  Jr,.?^:  ^'T''  P'^bl'shed,  in  pamphlet  form, 
nn  "  Th  J^''  ^^''lu'^  speeches,  and  in  1869  a  pamphle 
on  -The  Press,  the  Politician,  the  People,  and  the 
Judiciary."  He  was  married,  in  18—  to  E 
(  ),  daughter  of  Sewall  Handy.     They  had 

seven  children.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  11, 
?<  ^K  ^°  ^^^^  'y'  '°°'  ^°^ert  Edward,  published: 
The  Forensic  Speeches  of  David  Paul  Brown." 
McAfee,  James,  pioneer,  was  born  in  county 
Armagh,  Ireland,  m  1736,  son  of  James  McAfee 
who  emigrated  to  America  in  1739,  and  settled  in 
I'ennsylvania,  but  removed  to  what  is  now  known 
*  J  ??'°?'^^  county,  Va.,  in  1748.  McAfee's  knob 
and  McAfee's  gap  are  within  a  few  miles  of  the  old 
T,?^^?'®^'^'  ^"^^  perpetuate  the  family  name.  In 
1773  James  McAfee,  with  four  other  men  among 
whom  were  his  brothers,  Georgeend  Robert,  explored 
the  wilderness  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia  the 
journey  taking  108  days.  The  party  surveyed  lands 
on  the  Salt  river,  and  in  1779  the  McAfees  brought 
their  families  to  what  is  now  Mercer  county,  Ky., 
founding  the  Salt  river  settlement,  still  inhabited  by 
their  descendants.  James  McAfee  built  a  fort  in 
1779,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  for  protection  from 
Indian  attacks.  In  1790  he  erected  a  substantial 
stone  house  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort,  which  is  still 
standing  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  His  wife 
was  Agnes  Clarke;  his  daughter,  Mary,  was  mar- 
ried to  Capt.  Samuel  Woods,  by  whom  she  had  sev- 
eral children,  and  another  daughter  became  the  wife 
of  Alexander  Buchanan.  James  McAfee  died  in 
1811,  and  was  buried  beside  his  wife  in  the  old 
pioneer  cemetery. 

FORNEY,  William  Henry,  legislator,  was  born 
at  Lincolnton,  Lincoln  co.,  N.  C,  Nov.  9,  1823, 
son  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  (Hoke)  Forney.  The 
first  of  his  family  in  this  country,  Jacob  Forney, 
son  of  a  Huguenot  who  had  fled  from  France  to 
Holland  in  1685,  came  to  this  country  about  1740, 
and  to  North  Carolina  about  1754.  William  Forney's 
parents  removing  to  Calhoun  county,  Ala.,  in  1835, 
he  entered  the  State  University  at  Tuscaloosa,  and 
was  graduated  in  1844.  Later  he  read  law  with  his 
brother,  Daniel  P.  Forney,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  In 
the  Mexican  war  he  enlisted  in  Coffey's  1st  Alabama 
volunteers,  where  he  served  for  one  year,  returning 
to  continue  his  law  studies.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1848.  In  1859  he  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture. At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  enlisted, 
becoming  captain  of  company  G,  10th  Alabama  in- 
fantry. He  was  wounded  at  Drainsville,  afterward 
being  appointed  major;  wounded  at  Williamsburg, 
and  on  his  recovery  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel. 
He  was  twice  taken  prisoner,  being  confined  the 
second  time  for  thirteen  months,  in  Forts  McHenry 
and  Dearborn.  At  Salem  Church  he  received  a  bul- 
let in  the  leg,  and  at  Gettysburg  was  wounded  again. 
Eejoining  his  regiment,  on  crutches,  in  1864,  he  was 
promoted  brigadier-general,  and  placed  in  command 
of  Wilson's  brigade,  where  he  continued  until  he 
surrendered  at  Appomattox.  On  his  return  to  Jack- 
sonville, Gen.  Forney  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 
In  1865  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  serving 
until  a  new  era  and  new  men  came  in  with  the  re- 
construction acts  of  congress.  He  was  elected  to  the 
U.  8.  house  of  representatives  in  1874;  was  renom- 
inated in  1876,  and  served  continuously  until  March, 
1893,  when,  declining  a  renomination,  he  retired 
from  congress.  Gen.  Forney  was  for  a  long  time 
associated  with  Samuel  J.  Randall  on  the  committee 
of  appropriations,  and  in  the  53d  congress  he  was  ten- 
dered the  chairmanship  of  that  committee.    After 


leaving  congress  be  w.as  appointed  to  the  Gettysburg 
field  commission,  upon  which  he  served  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Jacksonville,  Ala.,  Jan. 
16,  1894. 

YOUNG,  Bennett  H.,  lawyer  and  autlior, 
was  born  in  Jessamine  county,  Ky.,  May  35,  1843, 
son  of  Robert  and  Josephine  (Henderson)  Young, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  Kentucky  pioneers.  He 
studied  at  Bethel  Academy,  Nicholasville,  Ky.,  and 
entered  Center  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  but  joined 
the  Confederate  army  just  prior  to  graduation.  He 
was  with  Gen.  Morgan's  command  at  its  capture  in 
Ohio,  1863,  and  was  a  prisoner  at  the  Ohio  peniten- 
tiary, at  Camp  Chase,  and  at  Camp  Douglas,  Chi- 
cago, whence  he  escaped  to  Canada  in  1864.  He  was 
directed  to  organize  the  return  of  escaped  Confed- 
erates to  the  South,  and  became  the  subject  of  an 
extended  extradition  trial.  He  assisted  in  organizing 
resistance  to  the  Federal  drafts  in  the  West,  was  the 
leader  of  the  St.  Alban's  raid,  and  twice  ran  the 
blockade  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  under  heavy  fire. 
Being  barred  from  the  benefits  of  Pres.  Johnson's 
amnesty  proclamation,  he  was  compelled  to  live 
abroad  until  June,  1868,  wlien  he  returned  and  set- 
tled in  Louisville,  Ky.,  entering  upon  the  practice 
of  law  and  securing  a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 
In  18  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Hayes  commis- 
sioner from  Kentucky  to  the 
Paris  exposition.  He  assisted 
in  the  reorganization  of  the 
LouisvilleandSt.Louis  Air  Line 
railroad,  and  of  the  Louisville, 
New  Albany  and  Chicago,  since 
known  as  the  Chicago,  Indian- 
apolis and  Louisville  railway. 
He  became  president  of  the 
latter  company  in  1883,  but 
resigned  in  the  following  year, 
owing  to  dissatisfaction  caused 
by  his  efforts  to  limit  Sunday 
traflBc.  In  1884  he  was  presi- 
dentof  theSouthern  exposition, 
at  Louisville ;  in  1885  con- 
structed the  cantilever  bridge 
over  the  Ohio  river  between 
Louisville  andNewAlbany,and 
in  1886  organized  the  Louis- 
ville Southern  railroad.  Hewas 
for  many  years  president  of 
Bellewood  Seminary  and  the 
terian  Normal  School,  Anchorage,  which  "he  largely 
helped  to  endow;  and  for  twenty  years  was  president 
of  the  Polytechnic  Society  of  Kentucky,  placing  its 
affairs  on  a  firm  basis,  and  making  it  one  of  the 
leading  literary  institutions  of  the  country.  He 
represented  Louisville  in  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1890,  aiding  in  the  compilation  of  Kentucky's 
organic  law;  and  later  became  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Louisville  board  of  trade,  being  the  youngest 
man  ever  given  that  distinction.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Central  University,  Richmond, Ky., 
and  of  the  Louisville  Presbyterian  'Theological  Sem- 
inary, serving  as  a  trustee  in  both.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  "  History  of  the  Three  Constitutions  of  Ken- 
tucky" ;  the  "  History  of  the  Division  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Kentucky";  the  "  History  of  Evan- 
gelistic Work  in  Kentucky";  the  "History  of  the 
Battle  of  Blue  Licks" ;  the  "  History  of  Jessamine 
County,"  and  the  "History  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Tliames,"  and  a  number  of  articles  on  the  archae- 
ology of  Kentucky.  His  collection  of  Kentucky 
prehistoric  relics  is  said  to  be  the  most  complete  of 
its  kind  in  America.  He  is  president  of  the  Confed- 
erate Association  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and 
adjutant-general  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans 
in  Kentucky  ;  and  in  1897  delivered  the  oration  over 
the  Confederate  dead  at  Camp  Chase,  Columbus,  O., 
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tlie  first  of  its  kind  north  of  the  Ohio  river.  Col. 
Young  was  married  at  Niagara,  Canada,  in  1866,  to 
Mattie  R. ,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Stuart  Robinson, 
D.D.  She  died  in  1891,  leaving  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  His  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried June  26,  1895,  was  Eliza,  daughter  of  Solomon 
and  Anne  G.  (Sharp),  and  granddaughter  of  the 
distinguished  statesman,  Solomon  P.  Sharp. 

WARNEK,  Samuel  L. ,  lawyer  and  congress- 
man, was  born  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  in  1829.  He 
received  an  academic  education,  and  settled  at  Mid- 
dletown,  preparing  himself  for  the  legal  profession 
by  a  course  of  study  at  the  Yale  and  Harvard  Law 
schools,  and  coming  to  the  bar  in  1852.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  executive  sec- 
retary of  state,  becoming  a  member  of  the  Connecti- 
cut legislature  in  1857.  In  1861  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Middletown,  and  was  re-elected  until  1865, 
when  he  was  elected  a  representative  from  Connecti- 
cut to  the  39th  congress,  serving  on  the  committees 
on  public  expenditure  and  expenditures  in  the  navy 
department.  Prior  to  1861  he  was  identified  with 
the  Democratic  party,  and  was  a  delegate  to  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Baltimore  convention  of  1860.  He  was 
also  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  loyalists'  conven- 
tion of  1866. 

SAWYER,  Frederick  Adolphus,  senator,  was 
born  at  Bolton,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  Dec.  12,  1832, 
son  of  Joseph  and  Abigail  (Bender) 
Sawyer,  and  descendant  of  an  En- 
glishman who  emigrated  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  1638.  Hisfather'smother 
was  Ruth  Wolcott,  a  relative  of 
Gov.  Oliver  Wolcott,  of  Connecti- 
cut. He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
University  in  1844,  and  taught  in 
various  towns  in  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire  until 
1859,  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Charles- 
^\  ton,  S.  C.  In  1864  he  went  to  New 
England,   where  he  made    many 

r"^      addresses  advocating  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Pres.  Lincoln.     Returning 

to  Charleston  in  Pebniary,  1865, 
, -,  ,  he  was  appointed.  May  30th,  col- 
'^  lector  of  internal  revenue  for  the 

2d  district  of  Soutli  Carolina.  In 
July,  1868,  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate, 
and  served  on  the  committees  on  private  land 
claims,  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  pen- 
sions and  appropriations.  Mr.  Sawyer  was  one  of 
the  leaders  who  opposed  the  re-election  of  Gov. 
Franklin  E.  Moses.  On  March  19,  1873,  he  became 
assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  held  this 
office  until  June,  1874.  From  that  time  until  1880 
he  was  engaged  in  private  business,  being  also  con- 
nected with  the  coast  survey  for  some  time.  He  was 
a  special  agent  of  the  war  department  from  1880  to 
1887,  and  then  conducted  a  preparatory  school  in 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  gave  private  instruction  to  stu- 
dents in  Cornell  University.  He  was  twice  married: 
first,  in  1854,  to  Delia,  daughter  of  Ira  Gray,  of 
Nashua,  N.  H.;  second,  to  Mary  E.  Mansfield,  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  had  four  children.  Mr.  Sawyer 
died  at  Shawanee,  Tenn.,  July  31,  1891. 

FRENCH,  Benjamin  Franklin,  historical 
writer,  was  born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  June  8,  1799. 
He  received  a  classical  education  and  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law,  but  owing  to  ill-health  relin- 
quished it  and  employed  himself  in  literary  work. 
In  1830  he  removed  to  Louisiana,  and  while  actively 
employed  in  commercial  ventures  and  as  a  planter, 
employed  his  leisure  in  collecting  and  arranging 
data  for  his  most  important  work,  translating  many 
interesting  documents  bearing  on  the  early  history  of 


Louisiana  from  the  French  and  Spanish  languages. 
These  with  excerpts  from  the  narratives  of  Purchas 
and  others,  formed  the  material  for  his  "Historical 
Collections,"  which  bring  the  record  down  to  the 
period  of  Louisiana's  cession  to  the  United  States. 
In  1850  Mr.  French  removed  to  New  York  where  he 
resided  until  his  death,  devoting  himself  wholly 
to  historical  research  and  literary  effort.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Fisk  Free  Library  at  New 
Orleans  and  gave  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
his  extensive  library  to  that  institution.  "The  following 
are  his  published  works  :  "  Biographia  Americana  " 
(1825) ;  "  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Female  Writers " 
(1827);  "Beauties  of  Byron,  Scott  and  Moore"  (3 
vols.,  1828);  "Historical  Collection  of  Louisiana" 
(7  vols.,  1846-58);  "History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  Iron  Trade  of  the  United  States,  1621  to  1857  " 
(1858) ;  "  Historical  Annals  of  North  America, 
1492-1850"  (2  vols.,  1861).  He  died  in  New  York 
city,  May  30,  1877. 

TAGG-ART,  Samuel,  clergyman  and  congress- 
man, was  born  at  Londonderry,  Rockingham  co., 
N.  H.,  March  24,  1754,  son  of  Matthew  and  Jane 
(Anderson)  Taggart,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  He 
was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1774;  studied 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  was 
(Settled  in  Colerain,  Mass. ,  in  1777.  He  was  elected 
a  representative  in  congress  from  Massachusetts, 
serving  from  1803  to  1817.  His  long  absence  from 
his  charge  caused  dissatisfaction,  and  in  1818  he 
resigned  his  pastorate,  though  he  afterwards  preached 
occasionally.  He  published  ' '  Scriptural  Vindication 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Final  Perseverance  Of  all  True 
Believers,"  a  "Treatise  on  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity," and  numerous  orations  and  sermons.  He 
was  twice  married:  first,  to  Elizabeth  Duncan;  sec- 
ond ,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Ayres,  of  Washington,  D.  C 
He  had  seventeen  children.  Mr.  Taggart  died  at 
Colerain,  Mass.,  April  25,  1825. 

FOWLER,  Orson  Squire,  phrenologist  and 
author,  was  born  at  Oohocton,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  11, 1809,  sou  of  Horace  and  Eunice  Fowler.  In 
1834  he  was  graduated  at  Amherst,  having  supported 
himself  during  his  college  terms  by  sawing  wood  for 
his  fellow  students  and  by  teaching  during  the 
vacations.  He  established  with  his  brother,  Lorenzo 
N.(b.  June  23,  1811),  the  "American  Phrenological 
Journal, "  and  early  became  known  as  a  lecturer  and 
writer  upon  phrenology,  health,  self-culture,  edu- 
cation and  social  reform.  He  also  was  successful  as 
a  publisher  of  books  and  periodicals  treating  of  these 
subjects.  In  1863  he  retired  from  business  in  New 
York,  and  removing  to  Boston  occupied  himself 
solely  with  writing  and  lecturing,  and  was  said  to 
have  lectured  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
works,  and  published  "Memory  and  Intellectual 
Inspiration"  (1841);  "Physiology,  Animal  and 
Mental"  (1842);  "Matrimony;  or.  Phrenology 
Applied  to  the  Selection  of  Companions "  (1842) ; 
" Phrenology  Applied  to  Cultivation  of  Memory" 
(1842) ;  "  Self-Culture  and  Perfection  of  Character  " 
(1843);  "The  Christian  Phrenologist"  (1843); 
"  Hereditary  Descent "  (1843);  "Love  and  Parent- 
age" (1844);  "A  Home  for  All;  or,  The 
Gravel  Wall,  and  Octagon  Mode  of  Building" 
(1849);  "  Amativeness  "  (1849)  reached  thirteen  edi- 
tions ;  "  Creative  and  Sexual  Science  ;  or  Manhood, 
Womanhood,  and  their  Inter-relations  "  (1870) ; 
"  Human  Science,  or.  Phrenology :  its  Principles, 
Proofs,  Faculties,  Etc."  (1873) ;  "Synopsis  of  Phre- 
nology" (1838);  this  work  reached  its  twentieth  edi- 
tion; "Memoryandlntellectuallmprovement  Applied 
to  Self-Education  and  Juvenile  Instructipn  "  (1870, 
twenty-five  editions)  ;  "Maternity"  (1874);  and  in 
collaboration  with  Lorenzo  Fowler,  "Phrenology 
Proved,   Applied,    and  Illustrated  (1886);    "Self- 
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Instruction  in  Phrenology  and  Physiology"  (1849) 
He  also  edited  Dr  Andrew  Combe's  ■'Principles  of 
Physiology  Applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health," 
adding  thereto  notes  and  observations  (1844)  He 
died  at  Sharon  Station,  Conn.,  Aug.  18  1887 

■^1^^'  ^^W  ^i^y'  clergyman 'and  author, 
was  born  at  Halifax,  Vt.,  Jan.  27.  1820,  and  was  the 
son  of  a  Baptist  minister.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Shelburne  Falls  Academy;  taught  school  for  a  time 
in  Massachusetts,  and  in  1840  went  to  New  Jersey 
He  was  graduated  at  Union  Theological  Seminary" 
New  York  city,  in  1845,  and  was  ordained  in  that 
y?,?''-  ^J^°  ^'^^  P''®'°'"  °f  ^^^  Baptist  Church,  Somer- 
ville,  N.  J.,  1845-50;  and  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
Newark,  1850-77.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on 
subjects  of  a  religious  and  sectarial  nature,  and  in 
addition  to  his  contributions  to  the  periodical  press 
he  wrote  and  edited  numerous  books.  In  1855  he 
issued  "  Primitive  Piety  Revived,"  a  prize  essay 
printed  in  Boston;  20,000  copies  were  sold  within 
the  space  of  two  years.  The  University  of  Rochester 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Fish  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1858. 
The  following  are  among  his  publications:  "Tlie 
Characteristics  of  Successful  Benevolent  Efforts" 
(1848) ;  "  History  and  Repository  of  Pulpit  Elo- 
quence" (2  vols.,  1856);  "Pulpit  Eloquence  of  the 
19th  Century"  (1857);  "Select  Discourses,  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  and  German"  (1858);  "The 
Price  of  Soul  Liberty  and  Who  Paid  It"  (1860); 
"American  Manual  of  Life  Assurance,  with  Ap- 
pendix, by  a  Clergyman"  (1862);  "Harry's  Con- 
version "(1872);  "  Harry's  Conflicts  "  (1872);  "Hand- 
book of  Revivals  "  (1874) ;  ' '  Heaven  in  Song  "  (1874) ; 
"  Bible  Lands  Illustrated  "  (1876).  He  died  at  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  Oct.  2,  1877. 

STBONGr,  George  Temple,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  Jan.  26,  1820,  sou  of  George  W. 
and  Elizabeth  (Templeton)  Strong.  His  father  was 
for  many  years  a  prominent  member  of  the  New 
York  bar.  The  son  was  educated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  with  high  honors  in 
1838;  subsequently  studying  law,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1841  and  was  made  counselor  in  1844.  In 
1847  he  was  elected  to  the  memberiship  of  the  vestry 
of  Trinity  Church  and  he  became  a  trustee  of  Colum- 
bia College  in  1853.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  U.  S.  sanitary 
commission  and  was  also  a  member  of  its  executive 
committee,  which  met  daily  until  the  close  of  the 
war ;  also  working  with  untiring  energy  for  the 
founding  and  perfecting  of  the  Union  League 
Club,  which  organized  the  loyal  men  of  New  York 
city  in  1863.  He  was  president  of  the  Church 
Music  Association  in  18 —  and  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  Mr.  Strong  was  married,  in  1848,  to  Ellen, 
daughter  of  Samuel  B.  Ruggles  of  New  York  city. 
They  have        children. 

HIIiLIARD,  Francis,  jurist  and  author,  was 
born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  about  1806,  son  of  Wil- 
liam Hilliard,  a  prominent  publisher  in  Boston.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1823;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  establislied  himself  in  his  pro- 
fession in  Boston.  He  was  married  to  Catherine 
Dexter,  daughter  of  Samuel  Duren  and  sister  of 
Samuel  Foster  Duren.  Mr.  Hilliard  acquired  a 
very  considerable  practice;  was  made  judge  of  the 
Roxbury  court,  and  later  was  commissioner  of  in- 
solvency; he  was  also  judge  of  insolvency  for  the 
county  of  Norfolk;  but  he  attained  eminence  chiefly 
by  his  considerable  and  important  contributions  to 
legal  literature.  Most  of  his  works  are  standard 
and  have  passed  through  numerous  editions;  that 
which,  perhaps,  attracted  most  attention  is  his 
"American  Law  of  Real  Property,"  which  met  with 
great  commendation  from  some  of  the  first  legal 
authorities  in  the  country.     The  following  are  h 


most  important  publications:  "Digest  of  Pickering's 
Reports"  (1837;  supplement,  1843);  "Law  of  Sales  of 
Personal  Property"  (1841;  see  25  Am.  Jour.  488, 
xxvi.,  262);  "American  Law  of  Real  Property  "  (2d 
ed.,  1846;  3d  ed.,  1855,  2  vols.);  this  work  contains 
that  portion  of  "Cruise's  Digest"  most  valuable  to 
the  American  lawyer;  "American  Jurisprudence; 
Elements  of  Law,"  etc.  (2d  ed.,  1848);  "Law  of 
Mortgages  of  Real  and  Personal  Property  "  (2  vols. , 
1853);  "Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Vendors  and  Pur- 
chasers of  Real  Property"  (2  vols.,  1858);  "The 
Law  of  Torts"  (2  vols.,  1859;  4th  ed.,  1874);  "The 
Law  of  Injunctions "  (1864;  8d  ed.,  revised,  1872); 
"The  Law  of  New  Trials,  and  Other  Rehearings" 
(1866);  "A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy  and 
Insolvency"  (2ded.,  1867;  3d  ed.,  1872);  "TheLaw 
of  Remedies  for  Torts  "(1867;  2ded.,  enlarged,  1873); 
"  The  Law  of  Contracts  "  (2  vols.,  1872);  "  The  Law 
of  Taxation"  (1875);  "American  Law:  a  Compre- 
hensive Summary  of  the  Law  in  Its  Various  Depart- 
ments" (2  vols.,  1877-78).  He  died  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Oct.  9,  1878. 

EMBURY,  Philip,  preacher,  was  born  inBally- 
garan,  Ireland,  Sept.  21,  1729.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  Palatines  who,  being  exiled  on  account  of  their 
religion,  emigrated  from  Germany  to  Ireland,  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  educated  at  a 
school  near  Ballygaran,  and  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade.  On  Christmas  Day,  1752,  he  was  converted 
to  Methodism  by  Mr.  Wesley,  having  been  brought 
up  by  his  parents  in  the  German  Lutheran  church. 
He  became  a  local  preacher  in  1758.  In  1760  he 
emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  New  York  city, 
working  at  his  trade,  but  there  is  no  record  of  his 
holding  religious  services  until  1766,  when  his  cousin, 
Barbara  Heck,  sometimes  called  the  "mother  of 
American  Methodism,"  urged  him  to  commence 
preaching.  His  first  congregation  consisted  of  five 
persons,  including  his  cousin,  and  he  held  what  was 
probably  the  first  Methodist  service  conducted  in  this 
country.  He  preached  first  at  his  own  home,  in  Bar- 
rack street,  now  Park  place,  and  later  in  a  rigging  loft, 
on  what  is  now  William  street.  The  congregation 
increased  rapidly,  and  in  1768  a  church  was  built 
on  John  street.  Mr.  Embuiy,  who  was  a,  car- 
penter, worked  upon  the  building,  making  the  pul- 
pit with  his  own  hands,  and  on  Oct.  ,30,  1768,  he 
preached  the  dedicatory  service.  In  1817  the  edifice 
was  taken  down  and  another  built  in  its  place.  This 
in  turn  was  taken  down  in  1840,  and  a  larger  church, 
still  used  for  worship,  was  erected.  In  1769  he  re- 
signed and  went  to  Camden,  N.  Y.,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  work  at  his  trade  during  the  week,  preach- 
ing on  Sundays.  Mr.  Embury  organized  at  Ash  Grove, 
near  Camden,  the  first  Methodist  society  within  the 
bounds  of  the  present  Troy  conference.  He  was  also 
appointed  justice  of  the  peace.  In  August,  1775,  while 
mowing  in  his  meadow,  he  received  a  severe  injury 
from  which  he  died  shortly  after.  He  was  buried 
on  a  neighboring  farm ;  but  in  1832  his  remains  were 
removed  to  AshGrove  churchyard, and  thence, inl866, 
to  Woodland  cemetery,  Cambridge,  N.  T.,  where  a 
monument  to  his  memory  was  unveiled  in  1873. 

WRIGHT,  George  C,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  March  24,  1820.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Indiana  in  1839,  and 
studied  law  with  his  brother,  Joseph  A.  Wright.  He 
removed  to  Iowa  in  1840;  served  as  prosecuting  at- 
torney in  1847,  and  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in 
1849.  In  1854  he  was  chosen  chief-justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state,  and  was  elected  to  the 
same  office  by  the  people  in  1860  and  1865.  He  was 
a  professor  in  the  law  department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity for  six  years,  from  1865.  He  was  elected  to 
the  U.  S.  senate  for  the  term  commencing  in  1871 
and  ending  in  1877,  serving  on  the  committees  on 
finance,  judiciary,  and  civil  service. 
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THOMPSON,  Thomas  W. ,  congressman,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  15,  1766.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1786;  studied 
law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  in  Salis- 
bury from  1790  to  1810,  when  he  removed  to  Con- 
cord, N.  H.  He  was  a  representative  in  congress 
from  1805  to  1807,  and  state  treasurer  in  1809.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  state  house  of  representatives 
and  its  speaker  in  1813-14,  and  was  a  U.  S.  senator 
from  1814  to  1817.  He  was  a  neighbor  and  one  of 
the  earliest  friends  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  died  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  Oct.  1,  1820. 

WILLIAMS,  Elkanah,  ophthalmologist  and 
author,  was  born  in  Lawrence  county,  Ind.,  Dec. 
19,  1822,  son  of  Isaac  and  Amelia  (Gibson)  Wil- 
liams. His  father  served  as  a  captain  in  the  war  of 
1813,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Indiana. 
Educated  at  the  Bedford  Seminary,  he  entered  the 
State  University  at  Bloomington  in  1843,  but,  after 
nearly  four  years,  was  transferred  to  Asbury  Uni- 
versity (now  De  Pauw),  at  Greeucastle,  being  gradu- 
ated in  1847.  Immediately  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  with  Dr.  Isaac  Denson,  of  Bedford,  and  in 
1848  entered  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  in  1850.  In  1853  he  went  to  Paris  to  under- 
take special  studies  in  ophthalmology,  under  Des- 
marres,  Nelaton,  Roux  and  others,  but  at  the  end  of 
eighteen  months  entered  the  Moorflelds  Hospital  in 
London.  Here  he  performed  a  nota- 
ble service  for  the  profes,3ion  by  in- 
troducing the  ophthalmoscope,  then 
practically  unknown  in  England,and, 
after  demonstrating  its  efficiency  in 
numerous  cases,  described  it  in  a 
scholarly  article  in  the  London  "Med- 
\  ical  Times  and  Gazette"  (1854).  After 
\x\  another  year  of  study  in  Prague  and 
^^^  Berlin,  he  returned  to  America,  with 
a  great  reputation  in  his  specialty, 
!  and  began  practice  in  Cincinnati,  be- 
ing the  first  regular  physician  in 
America  to  confine  himself  to  oph- 
thalmology. In  1860  he  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  ophthalmology  in 
Miami  Medical  College,  the  first  es- 
tablished in  this  country;  in  1861 
he  was  made  ophthalmic  surgeon 
to  the  Commercial  (now  the  City)  Hospital  of  Cin- 
cinnati, which  office  he  held  for  eleven  years.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  served  as  assistant  surgeon  to  the 
U.  S.  marine  corps.  In  1861,  1866,  and  again  in 
1872,  he  went  to  Europe,  to  attend  the  sessions  of 
the  international  ophthalmological  congress,  at  each 
meeting  reading  brilliant  and  suggestive  articles  on 
subjects  in  ophthalmic  surgery,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  reports  of  the  congress.  When,  in  1876, 
largely  through  his  influence,  the  congress  met  in 
New  York  city,  he  was  elected  its  president.  In 
June,  1875,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Ohio 
State  Medical  Society,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
International  Otological  Society;  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  and  the  Cincinnati  Academy  of 
Medicine.  Dr.  Williams  was  twice  married.  He  died 
Oct.  6,  1888,  leaving  a  wife  and  a  daughter. 

HIBBABD,  George,  author,  was  born  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1858,  son  of  George  B.  Hibbard, 
a  distinguished  lawyer  of  that  city.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Israel  T.  Hatch,  also  of 
Buffalo.  His  father  has  for  many  years  been  a  col- 
lector of  rare  books,  and,  as  is  the  case,  usually,  with 
children  who  have  the  range  of  a  carefully  selected 
library,  young  Hibbard  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  catholic  taste  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts  before 
the  time  for  him  to  enter  school  had  arrived.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1880, 
and  then  entered  Columbia  Law  School,  New  York 


city.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1885,  but  never 
practiced,  devoting  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  litera- 
ture and  other  lines  of  art,  and  to  travel.  Mr.  Hib- 
bard first  came  into  notice  as  an  author  about  the 
year  1884,  through  a  short  story,  entitled  "Iduna," 
published  in  the  "  Century  Magazine,"  although  he 
had  previously  contributed  several  poems  to  the  same 
periodical.  The  praise  accorded  him  was  not  used 
as  a  pretext  for  hurrying  the  contents  of  his  writing 
desk  into  the  hands  of  publishers.  An  ambition  to 
remain  on  this  high  level  possessed  him,  and  the 
same  fine  command  of  his  mother  tongue,  the  same 
exquisite  imagery  and  the  same  virility  characterized 
succeeding  stories,  which  now  began  to  appear  more 
frequently,  especially  in  "  Scribner's  Magazine." 
One  of  these,  "The  End  of  the  Beginning,"  was  il- 
lustrated by_  the  author  himself,  both  text  and  illus- 
trations exciting  admiration  by  their  originality.  In 
1891  his  first  volume,  "Iduna,  and  Other  Stories," 
appeared;  in  1892  a  second,  "The  Governor,  and 
Other  Stories,"  and  in  1893  a  third,  entitled  "Now- 
adays, and  Other  Stori -s,"  and  also  illustrated  by 
him.  Mr.  Hibbard's  types  are  taken  from  all  classes 
of  society,  and  show  close  study  of  living  people;  at 
a  hunt  club  meet;  on  a  locomotive;  in  a  farm  house. 
The  dialogue  of  his  society  men  and  women,  the 
chatter  and  repartee  of  the  drawing  room  or  the  ten- 
nis court,  is  noticeable  for  its  truth  to  nature  and  its 
brilliancy;  in  his  more  serious  work  there  is  sug- 
gested a  reserved  force  that  is  almost  phenomenal  in 
so  young  a  writer.  He  has  essayed  play-writing,  as 
well  as  short  stories  and  essays,  and  success  in  this 
field  also  is  predicted  for  him.  Mr.  Hibbard  has  con- 
tributed to  art  exhibitions  from  time  to  time,  and 
one  of  his  canvases,  "The  Hope  Beyond  the  Clouds," 
shown  at  the  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York,  in 
1886,  was  praised  by  William  D.  Howells  for  its 
"solemn  realism."  He  is  a  member  of  the  Authors' 
Club,  of  New  York,  and  is  unmarried. 

TSITLE,  Frederick  ^  ,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Franklin  county.  Pa,,  Aug.  7,  1833.  He  received  an 
academic  education;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1855,  in  the  same  year  removing  to  Des 
Moines,  la.,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
law.  In  1859  he  emigrated  to  the  Pacific  coast,  set- 
tling in  Carson  City,  Nev.,  in  1860.  In  1863  he  re- 
moved to  Virginia  City,  Nev,,  and  became  president 
of  the  Belcher  Mining  Co.,  which  position  he  tilled 
until  1868.  In  1866  he  was  elected  state  senator  for 
an  unexpired  term,  and  was  re-elected  for  a  full 
term  in  1868.  He  engaged  in  the  brokerage  business, 
and  in  1881  removed  to  Arizona,  being  appointed,  in 
1882,  by  Pres.  Arthur,  governor  of  the  territory  for 
the  term  of  four  years. 

VAN  VOORHES,  Nelson  H.,  congressman, 
was  born  in  Washington  county.  Pa.,  Jan.  33,  1823. 
Removing  to  Athens  county,  O.,  in  1833,  he  worked 
on  a  farm  for  several  years.  In  1886  he  entered 
the  printing-office  of  the  "Western  Spectator"  as 
apprentice  to  his  father,  who  was  editor,  and  was 
required  to  conduct  the  paper  during  his  father's  ab- 
sence in  the  legislature,  thus  becoming  educated  as 
an  editor  and  publisher.  In  1850  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature;  in  1855  was  elected 
probate  judge,  but  resigned  to  again  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  and  was  made  speaker.  By 
re-elections  he  was  a  member  for  ten  years.  In  1861 
he  entered  the  army  in  the  vohmteer  service;  in  1862 
he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  93d  regiment  of 
U.  S.  troops,  rendering  such  active  service  in  the 
army  of  the  Cumberland  as  to  cause  ill-health,  for 
which  cause  he  resigned.  In  1871  Col.  Van  Voorhes 
was  again  speaker  of  the  assembly,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  for  four  years,  receiving  unanimous 
complimentary  thanks  and  a  gold  watch  for  the  im- 
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partial  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
that  office.  In  1874  he  was  elected  a  representative 
from  Ohio  to  the  44th  congress,  and  was  re-elected 
to  the  45th  congress. 

FISKE,  Pliny,  missionary,  was  born  at  Shel- 
burne,  Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  June  24,  1794,  son  of 
Ebenezer  and  Sarah  (Barnard)  Fiske,  and  descend- 
ant of  William  Fiske,  who,  with  his  brother.  John, 
a  Puritan  clergyman,  settled  at  Newtown,  Mass., 
about  1637.  These  were  the  first  American  repre- 
sentatives of  an  ancient  family  which  held  manorial 
lands  at  Laxfield,  Surrey,  England.  Pliny  Fiske  was 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  in  1814, 
and  at  And  over  Theological  Seminary  in  1818;  then 
was  employed  for  a  year  as  agent  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  On 
Nov.  3, 1819,  with  Levi  Parsons,  he  sailed  for  Smyrna 
under  commission  of  the  board,  lived  at  various  times 
in  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  Alexandria  and  Antioch, 
preaching  in  Greek,  Arabic,  Italian  and  French  and 
distributing  Bibles.  In  May,  1835,  he  joined  the 
American  mission  at  Beirut.  He  wrote  numerous 
papers  for  the  "Missionary  Herald,"  and  on  the  day 
of  his  death  completed  an  "  JInglish  and  Arabic  Dic- 
tionary." Mr.  Fiske  died  at  Beirut,  Syria,  Oct.  23, 
1835. 

FISEE,  Fidelia,  missionary,  was  born  at  Shel- 
burne,  Mass.,  May  1, 1816,  fourth  daughter  of  Rufus 
and  Hannah  (Woodward)  Fiske,  and  niece  of  Pliny 
Fisk,  the  missionary.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she 
began  teaching  a  district  school  in  her  native  town, 
and  with  intervals  devoted  to  study,  continued  that 
occupation  until  1839,  when  she  entered  Mount 
Kolyoke  Seminary,  where  she  was  graduated  in 
1843,  and  was  at  once  engaged  as  a  teacher.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1843,  Dr.  Justin  Perkins,  missionary  to  the 
Nestorians,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  ap- 
plied at  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  for  some  one 
to  return  with  himself  and  wife  and  take  charge  of 
a  girls'  school  at  Oroomiah.  Forty  of  the  pupils 
signified  their  willingness  to  go;  but  Miss  Fiske  was 
the  one  chosen,  and  on  March  1st  she  sailed  from 
Boston  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  arriving  at  Oroo- 
miah, June  14th.  In  October  the  school  was  opened 
with  two  pupils;  by  the  spring  of  1844  the  number 
had  increased  to  six,  and  in  1847  there  were  over 
forty,  most  of  whom  had  to  be  instructed  in  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  morality  as  well  as  in  knowl- 
edge contained  in  text-books.  In  1850  the  first  pub- 
lic examination  was  held.  Having  obtained  an 
assistant  in  1847,  Miss  Fiske  gave  considerable  time 
to  work  among  the  women  of  the  city  and  surround- 
ing mountains.  Ill-health  compelled  her  to  return 
to  the  United  States  in  1858;  religious  work  at  Mount 
Holyoke  closed  her  beneficent  career,  and  she  died 
at  Shelburne,  July  36,  1864.  She  aided  in  prepar- 
ing "Memorial  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,"  and 
" Recollections  of  Mary  Lyon."  A  memoir  of  Miss 
Fiske,  entitled,  "Faith  Working  by  Love,"  by  Rev. 
Daniel  T.  Fiske,  D.D.,  appeared  in  1868. 

SMITH,  Charles  Shaler,  civil  engineer,  was 
born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  16,  1836,  son  of  Fred- 
erick Rose  and  Mary  Anne  (Shaler)  Smith.  His 
father  died  in  1845  and  his  mother  in  1853.  Before 
his  mother's  death  Shaler,  as  he  was  always  called, 
was  at  school  in  Pittsburgh;  but  when  left  an  orphan 
he  began  the  study  of  engineering  in  active  service 
on  the  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  railroad,  and 
two  years  later  went  to  Lake  Superior  to  work  on 
mine  railroads.  In  1855  he  removed  to  the  South 
and  was  employed  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
railroad,  and  had  charge  for  four  years  of  important 
work,in  connection  with  the  bridge  department,  and 
then  was  made  chief  engineer  of  bridges  and  build- 
ings for  the  Wilmington,  Charlotte  and  Rutherford 
railroad  in  North  Carolina.     In  1861  he  entered  the 


Confederate  army  as  captain  of  engineers,  and  re- 
mained in  the  service  until  1865.  During  this  period 
he  constructed  a  large  gunpowder  manufactor\', 
with  a  capacity  of  17,000  lbs.  daily.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession 
and  built  the  Catawba  and  Congaree  bridges  in 
South  Carolina.  From  1866  to  1877  he  was  asso- 
ciated in  business  with  Benjamin  H.  and  Charles  H. 
Latrobe  in  the  design  and  construction  of  iron  bridges 
of  long  span,  under  the  title  of  The  Baltimore  Bridge 
Co.,  Mr.  Smith  being  the  president  and  chief  engi, 
neer,  and  residing  in  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  from  1868  to 
1871,  and  thereafter  in  St.  Louis  until  his  death. 
Reticent  and  reserved  among  strangers,  but  with 
his  friends  a  most  genial  companion;  flashing  with 
wit  and  full  of  varied  and  exact  information  on 
a  great  number  of  subjects;  devoted  to  field  sports, 
in  which  he  was  almost  as  accomplished  an  ex- 
pert as  in  bridge  building;  always  courteous  and 
considerate  with  his  employees,  by  whom  he  was 
beloved,  and  of  the  strictest  integrity  in  all  his 
dealings,  he  had  altogether  a  most  attractive  per- 
sonality. In  his  professional  work  he  displayed 
marked  originality  and  boldness.  He  was  the  first 
to  employ  iron  trestle-work  in  railroad  viaducts  on  a 
large  scale,  having  in  1868-69  erected  nine  struc- 
tures of  this  class  on  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and 
Lexington  railroad,  and  the  Elizabethtown  and  Pa- 
ducah  railroad,  ranging  from  50  to  135  feet  in  height. 
To  him  is  due  also  the  introduction  in  America  of 
the  cantilever  method  of  construction  of  long  iron 
bridge  spans  without  scaffolding,  by  building  out  a 
self  supporting  girder,  piece  by  piece,  from  an  abut- 
ment, or  sometimes  two  such  girders  balancing  each 
other,  from  a  central  pier.  Striking  examples  of 
this  mode  of  construction  by  Mr.  Smith  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Kentucky  river  bridge  on  the  Cincinnati 
Southern  railway;  the  Mississippi  river  bridge,  near 
St.  Paul,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  bridge . 
across  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  near  the  Lachine 
rapids.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  and  was  on  its  board  of  directors 
in  1878.  He  contributed  several  valuable  papers  to 
its  transactions  relating  to  the  proportions  of  iron 
structures.  He  was  married,  on  May  23,  1865,  to 
Mary  Gordon  Gairdner,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  who  with 
six  daughters  survived  him,  and  after  his  death  re- 
moved to  Augusta,  where  they  still  reside.  The 
eldest  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Bryan  Gumming, 
a  prominent  lawyer  of  that  city.  Mr.  Smith  died 
Dec.  19,  1886. 

CLABKE,  Frank  Wigglesworth,  chemist,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  19, 1847,  son  of  Henry 
Ware  and  Abby  Mason  (Fisher)  Clarke.  Among 
his  early  American  ancestors  was  Edward  Wiggles- 
worth,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1638-53),  and  Robert 
Clarke,  who  settled  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  m  1735. 
Two,  and  possibly  three,  ancestors  were  soldiers  of  the 
revolution,  of  whom  Col.  Edward  Wigglesworth  was 
perhaps  most  noted.  His  early  training  was  received 
in  the  Boston  schools,  and  entering  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University  in  1865,  he 
was  graduated  in  1867.  The  following  year  he  was 
appointed  an  assistant  in  chemistry  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, where  he  remained  until  1873.  In  1874  he 
became  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Howard  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  from  1874  to  1883 
he  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Cincmnati.  While  in  this  institution  the  laboratory 
training  of  the  students  was  according  to  a  high 
standard,  and  about  thirtv  investigations  were  pub- 
lished as  "Laboratory  Notes."  In  1883  he  was  ap- 
pointed chemist  to  the  U.  S.  geological  survey  at 
Washington,  D.  C  a  position  which  he  still  (1901) 
holds.  In  this  capacity  he  has  issued  many  valuable 
bulletins,  in  preparing  the  most  important  of  which, 
"Analysis  of  Rocks  and  Analytical  Methods,"  he 
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was  associated  with  W.  F.  Hillebrand.  He  also  has 
written  "  The  Coastants  of  Nature "  (1873-97), 
containing  recalculations  of  the  atomic  weights, 
which  have  been  accepted  as  a  standard;  "  Weights, 
Measures  and  Money  of  All  Nations  "  (1875) ;  "  Ele- 
mentary Chemistry  "  (1884);  "Report  on  Teaching 
Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  United  States  "  (1881), 
and  numerous  scientific  papers  that  have  appeared 
in  the  "American  Journal  of  Science,"  "  American 
Chemist,"  "American  Chemical  Journal,"  "Pro- 
ceedings "  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  "Popular  Science  Monthly  " 
and  "  Appleton's  Journal."  Prof.  Clarke  had  charge 
of  government  exhibits  on  behalf  of  the  department 
of  the  interior  at  the  expositions  at  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago. Atlanta,  Nashville  and  Omaha.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  of 
which  he  was  elected  president  in  1901;  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
since  1869,  and  is  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Scieuce;  of  the  Edinburgh  Geological  Society,  and 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  organizing  the  section  of  the  asso- 
ciation iu  chemistry  in  1873-74,  and  while  its  chair- 
man, in  1878,  he  gave  an  address  on  the  "  Cultiva- 
tion of  Chemistry."  H3  was  a  member  of  the  inter- 
national jury  of  awards  at  the  Paris  exposition  of 
1900,  where  he  received  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  In  1886  he  was  president  of  the  Washing- 
ton Chemical  Society,  and  on  retiring  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  the  "  Relation  of  the  Government  of  Chem- 
istry." He  was  married  in  Cambridge,  Sept.  9, 1874, 
to  Mary  P.,  daughter  of  John  D wight  Olmsted,  and 
has  three  daughters. 

SPEAR,  Samuel  Thayer,  clergyman,  was  born 
at  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  March  4,  1812.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, New  York,  in  1833,  and  after  studying  theol- 
ogy with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beman,  of  Troy,  lie  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  in  1835.  He  was  called  to 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lansingburg, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  1843,  when  he  went 
to  the  South  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  of 
which  he  was  pastor  for  twenty-seven  years.  In  1854 
he  became  president  of  the  board  of  church  erec- 
tion of  the  new  school  branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  which  office  he  held  until  1867.  He  was  its 
first  president,  and  during  his  administration  steps 
were  taken  to  establish  a  permanent  fund  of  $100,000, 
to  be  used  in  aid  of  newly  organized,  weak  churches. 
Under  the  original  plan  the  Board  of  Church  Exten- 
.sion  was  to  act  as  a  clearing-hou.se,  collecting  funds 
from  the  large  and  strong  clmrches  and  distributing 
them  to  those  that  were  unable  to  build  their  own 
liouses  of  worship  unaided.  This  board,  being  unin- 
corporated, could  not  hold  property;  thus  it  was  un- 
able to  secure  permanently  to  the  use  for  which  it 
had  been  given  the  money  placed  in  its  hands.  The 
board  was,  therefore,  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  the  board  of  church  erection,  and  power  thus 
obtained  to  own  property  and  hold  mortgages  for  the 
amounts  given  in  aid  of  church  building.  The  work 
thus  happily  inaugurated  was  successfully  carried  on 
by  Dr.  Spear  and  those  who  followed  him  until  the 
reunion  of  the  church,  old  and  new  school,  in  1870. 
In  1871  he  resigned  his  pastoral  duties  to  become 
editorial  writer  for  the  "Independent," holding  that 
position  until  his  death.  His  published  works  are: 
"Family  Power"  (1846);  "Religion  and  the  State" 
(1876);  "Constitutionality  of  the  Legal  Tender  Acts  " 
(revised  ed.,  1877);  "The  Law  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary" (1883);  "The  Law  of  Extradition"  (revised 
ed.,  1884),  and  "The  Bible  Heaven"  (1886).  He 
represented  Dr.  Talmage  when  the  latter  was  tried  by 
the  Brooklyn  Presbytery  for  alleged  untruthfulness. 


It  seemed  certain  that  the  case  would  go  against  Dr. 
Talmage,  but  Dr.  Spear  became  convinced  that  he 
was  innocent,  and,  after  months  of  exhaustive  labor, 
by  his  energy,  determination  and  skill  secured  an 
acquittal  before  both  presbytery  and  synod.  He  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  D.D.  from  Union  College  in 
1851,  and  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  New  York. 
He  died  in  New  York  city,  March  31, 1891. 

FOSTER,  Thomas  Flournoy,  lawyer  and 
congressman,  was  born  at  Greensboro,  Ga.,  Nov.  23, 
1796,  son  of  Col.  George  Wells  Foster,  who  removed 
to  Georgia  from  Virginia.  He  was  graduated  at 
Franklin  College  in  1812;  studied  law  under  Matthew 
Wells,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816.  He 
then  opened  an  office  in  Greensboro,  where  his  in- 
dustry and  promptitude  soon  gained  him  an  exten- 
sive practice,  and  he  obtained  such  a  degree  of  popu- 
larity that  he  was  many  times  elected  to  the  Georgia 
legislature.  In  1838  he  was  elected  a  representative 
to  the  21st  congress,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  22d 
and  23d,  serving  until  1835,  when  he  retired  and 
made  his  home  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  there  devoting 
himself  to  his  profession.  Opposing  a  memorial 
presented  by  the  member  from  New  York,  a  speech 
was  delivered  by  him  on  June  11,  1833,  with  strik- 
ing force  and  clear  logic,  which  was  published  in 
Washington  later  in  the  same  year.  The  controversy 
arose  over  the  fact  that  the  Federal  courts  had  over- 
ruled the  decision  of  the  Georgia  courts  in  placing 
the  missionaries,  Worcester  and  Butler,  in  the  state 
penitentiary;  and  Col.  Foster  contended  that  the 
exercise  of  such  power  by  the  supreme  court  or  by 
congress  was  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution  and 
would  justify  Georgia,  as  a  sovereign  judge,  in  tak- 
ing such  measures  as  she  might  deem  necessary  to 
protect  her  rights  from  aggression.  In  1840  he  at- 
tended a  convention  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  which 
proved  to  be  the  first  decided  demonstration  in  the 
Southwest  foretelling  the  success  of  Gen.  Harrison. 
He  was  induced  to  accept  another  nomination  as 
representative,  and  was  elected  to  the  27th  congress 
(1841-43),  completing  his  term  with  the  ability  he 
had  formerly  shown.  He  possessed  an  original,  in- 
vestigating mind  and  great  fluency  in  debate,  united 
with  a  degree  of  self-confidence  which  never  failed 
him;  he  was  social," frank,  honorable  in  his  pro- 
fessional intercourse;  displayed  a  genial  humor,  and 
held  the  confidence  of  his  clients  and  the  respect  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  His  wife  was  a  Miss  Gardner,  of 
Augusta,  Ga.     He  died  at  Columbus,  Ga. ,  in  1847. 

DAVIS,  George,  lawyer  and  Confederate  at- 
torney-general, was  born  in  New  Hanover  coun- 
ty, N.  C,  March  1,  1830,  son  of  Thomas  F. 
and  Sarah  Isabella  (Eagles)  Davis,  and  a  member 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  Carolinas, 
being  a  lineal  descendant  of  Sir  John  Yeamans,  who 
led  a  colony  from  Barbadoes  in  1664  and  made  a 
settlement  on  Old  Town  creek,  on  Cape  Fear  river, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  town  called  Charles- 
town,  in  what  was  known  as  the  county  of  Claren- 
don. This  colony  was  broken  up  in  1668.  Sir  John 
then  led  emigrants  to  South  Carolina,  and  was  propri- 
etary governor  of  that  colony  in  1673-74.  Mr.  Davis 
was  also  a  descendant  of  James  Moore,  governor  of 
South  Carolina  in  1700-2.  who  was  himself  in  all 
probability  the  grandson  of  Roger  More,  the  leader  of 
the  Irish  rebellion  of  1641.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1838;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1840,  and  located  in  Wilmington,  where 
his  thorough  preliminary  training  and  close  attention 
to  study  soon  made  him  a  leader  in  his  profession. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Whig  party,  and  partici- 
pated in  various  campaigns,  but  appeared  in  no 
public  capacity  until  sent  by  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina  to  Washington  in  1861  as  a  member  of  the 
peace  congress,  the  other  members  of  his  state  being 
Chief  Justice  Ruffln,  Hon.  8.  M.  Morehead,  Hon. 
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Bavid  S.  Reid,  and  Hon.  D.  M.  Barrineer     The 

=^°i'^'^?|f  ^°o?^t-  ^-  l^^l'  a'ld  continued  its  ses- 
sions until  Feb,  27,  but  without  result.  Mr.  Davis 
declared  that  he  could  never  accept  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  this  congress  for  the  reason  that  it  was  in- 
consistent with  the  rights,  the  interests  and  the 
dignity  of  North  Carolina.  His  decision  carried 
with  U  many  men  in  his  section  who  were  as  yet 
wavering  as  to  the  course  for  them  to  pursue.  On 
June  18,  1861,  he  was  elected  senator  in  the  provis- 
ional congress  of  the  Confederate  States.  In  1862  he 
was  again  chosen  as  senator  for  the  first  regular  con- 
gress. On  Jan.  4,  1864,  he  was  commissioned  attor- 
ney-general of  the  Confederate  States  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  office  with  zeal  and  ability  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  After  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy 
Mr.  Davis  was  arrested  and  impi-isoned  for  some 
months  in  Fort  Hamilton,  but  was  finally  released 
on  parole  not  to  leave  North  Carolina.  He  then 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Wilmington,  and, 
although  solicited  to  remove  to  the  North,  where  a 
larger  field  would  have  been  open  to  his  talents, 
clung  closely  to  his  native  state.  He  did  not  appear 
again  in  public  life  except  as  a  commissioner,  with 
Thomas  Ruffln,  the  younger,  for  the  sale  of  the 
state's  interest  in  the  Western  North  Carolina  rail- 
road. He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being 
Mary  A.,  daughter  of  Gen.  Thomas  G.  Polk;  his 
second  wife,  Monimia,  daughter  of  Dr.  Orlando 
Fairfax,  of  Richmond,  Va.  He  published  an  "Ad- 
dress before  the  Literary  Societies  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  on  the  Early  History  of  the 
Cape  Fear  Section"  (Raleigh,  1855),  and  "A  Study 
in  Colonial  History  (Wilmington,  1879;,  dealing  with 
other  phases  of  the  same  subject.  He  died  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  Feb.  23,  1896. 

MANIflNG,  Jolin,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Eden- 
ton,  N.  C,  July  30,  1830,  son  of  John  and  Tamar 
(Evans)  Manning.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  North  Carolina  in  1850,  and  in  September 
of  the  same  year  he  accompanied  his  father,  who 
was  an  officer  in  the  navy,  to  South  America.  Re- 
turning in  1851,  he  studied  law,  and,  after  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853,  settled  in  Pittsboro,  N.  C. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  North  Carolina  convention  in 
1861,  in  which  he  opposed  secession  and  voted  to 
submit  the  ordinance  to  the  popular  vote.  He  en- 
tered the  Confederate  army  and  was  made  adjutant 
of  the  15th  North  Carolina  regiment.  In  October, 
1861,  he  became  receiver  of  the  Confederate  States 
and  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army.  In  1870 
he  was  elected  to  the  41st  congress  from  the  4th 
North  Carolina  district;  in  1875  was  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  and  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  privileges  and  elections.  He  rep- 
resented Chatham  county  in  the  assembly  of  1881, 
and  was  elected  by  that  body  one  of  three  com- 
missioners to  revise  the  statute  laws  of  the  state. 
This  work,  contained  in  "  The  Code,"  was  published 
in  1883  (New  York,  2  vols.),  and  is  the  basis  of  the 
present  law  of  the  state.  In  1881  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
where  he  built  up  a  strong  department.  He  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  university  in  1882.  He 
was  associated  with  Hon.  James  E.  Shepherd  in  1896 
in  the  practice  of  law  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
Feb.  12,  1899. 

KENTON,  Simon,  pioneer,  was  born  in  Cul- 
peper  county,  Va.  (now  Fauquier  county),  April  8, 
1755,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  A  small  f  aim  appears 
to  have  been  the  only  means  of  support  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  Simon  helped  to  till  it  up  to  the  age  of  six- 
teen, his  education  being  neglected.  A  quarrel  arose 
with  William  Veach,  a  neighbor's  son,  over  a  love 
affair,  and  erroneously  believing  that  he  had  killed 
him,  Kenton  fled  from  home,  crossing  the  AUe- 
ghanies,  April  6,  1771.     Having  assumed  the  name 


of  Simon  Butler,  he  proceeded  to  Fort  Pitt,  now 
Pittsburgh,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Simon  Girty  and  others,  who  interested  him  in  a  re- 
gion called  by  the  Indians  Kaintuckee.  Later  in  the 
year,  with  several  companions,  he  descended  the 
Ohio  to  the  Great  Kanawha  river,  and  then  up  the 
Elk,  an  affluent  of  that  stream  in  what  is  now  West 
Virginia,  where  they  engaged  in  trapping.  In  the 
spring  of  1773  they  were  driven  away  by  the  In- 
dians, and  in  1774,  a  war  with  the  savages  being  im- 
minent, returned  to  Fort  Pitt.  Kenton  was  now  em- 
ployed as  a  scout  to  precede  an  army  sent  against 
the  Indians  by  LordDunmore,  governor  of  Virginia; 
performed  many  deeds  of  daring,  and  in  a  conflict 
with  the  foe  saved  the  life  of  a  companion,  Daniel 
Boone.  On  his  discharge  from  service  he,  with 
others,  went  to  Kentucky  to  engage  in  trapping,  and 
cleared  a  small  piece  of  ground  for  a  corn  field  at 
what  is  now  Kenton's  station,  near  Washington, 
Mason  co.  In  the  spring  of  1775,  the  revolutionary 
war  having  broken  out,  the  Indians,  under  British 
instigation,  attacked  the  infant  settlements  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  Maj.  (afterward  Gen.)  George  Rogers 
Clark  was  sent  by  Virginia  to  punish  them.  In  1777 
that  officer  formed  a  plan  for  repressing  Indian  raids 
by  conquering  the  Illinois  country,  and  having  al- 
ready tested  Kenton's  skill  as  a  scout,  had  him  ac- 
company the  expedition,  which  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose. Okaw,  or  Kaskas- 
kia,  and  the  other  French 
villages  in  that  region  were 
captured  in  July,  1778,  and 
then  Kenton  was  sent  east 
to  ascertain  the  strength 
of  the  fort  at  Vincennes. 
This  having  been  reported, 
Clark  soon  accomplished 
its  surrender.  Kenton  now 
repaired  to  Harrodsburg, 
Ky.,  and  was  associated 
with  Daniel  Boone  in  sev- 
eral expeditions.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1778,  he  ventured 
into  Ohio  with  two  com- 
panions on  a  horse-catch- 
ing expedition,  but  he  was 
captured  by  the  Indians, 
whose  property  he  had 
driven  off,  and  after  suffer- 
ing indignities  and  torments,  was  condemned  to  death. 
He  was  rescued  by  the  notorious  Simon  Girty,  who 
had  been  associated  with  him  at  Fort  Pitt  and  on 
Dunmore's  expedition;  but  again  fell  into  the  hands 
of  savages,  and  this  time  Girty  failed  to  secure  his 
release.  The  latter,  however,  succeeded  in  having 
Kenton  conveyed  to  Sandusky,  at  which  place  the 
celebrated  chief,  Logan,  persuaded  a  French  trader 
to  ransom  him  and  take  him  to  Detroit  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  from  whom  valuable  secrets  might  be 
wrested.  Kenton  worked  for  the  garrison  on  half- 
pay,  and  having  recovered  his  health,  succeeded  in 
escaping  in  June,  1779,  and  found  his  way  back  to 
Kentucky.  In  1779,  as  captain  of  a  volunteer  com- 
pany, he  aided  in  driving  the  British  and  Indians  out 
of  that  region.  After  the  company  was  disbanded 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  several  stations  until 
1782,  and  by  that  time  learned  that  his  former  oppo- 
nent, Veach,  was  living,  on  receipt  of  which  news  he 
resumed  his  true  name.  After  establishing  a  settle- 
ment on  Salt  river,  he,  in  1784,  removed  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Maysville,  where  he  formed  the  first  per- 
manent station  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Licking. 
In  1798  he  joined  the  army  under  Gen.  Wayne, 
which  defeated  the  Miamis;  being  variously  em- 
ployed'. Unable  to  protect  his  title  to  the  lands  he 
had  taken  up  in  Kentucky,  he  removed  to  Ohio 
about  1800,  and  settled  on  Mad  river,  near  the  lo- 
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cality  where  Urbana  was  laid  out  a  few  years  later. 
In  1805  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  militia.  In 
1813  he  joined  the  Kentucky  troops,  under  Gen. 
Shelby,  which  were  crossing  the  state  to  aid  Gen. 
Harrison  in  his  invasion  of  Canada;  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  in  which  he  fought  with 
his  old-time  fearlessness.  In  1824  he  persuaded  the 
Kentucky  legislature  to  release  its  claim  to  some 
mountain  lands  he  riglitfully  owned,  and  about  that 
time  congress  granted  him  a  pension  of  $240  a  year. 
In  1819  Gen.  Kenton  was  converted  at  a  camp-meet- 
ing, and  became  a  communicant  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  The  closing  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  about  five  miles  northeast  of  Bellefon- 
taine,  0.,  where  he  died,  April  39, 1836.  A  town  iu 
Ohio  and  a  county  in  Kentucky  were  named  after 
him. 

WILSON,  John,  clergyman,  was  born  at  Poul- 
ton,  England,  Feb.  13,  1763.  He  united  with  the 
Methodist  society  In  England  and  came  to  New  York 
city  iu  1793.  He  was  admitted  to  the  conference 
on  probation  and  became  an  itinerant  preacher  in 
1797,  filling  a  number  of  important  stations  and 
preaching  in  New  York  city  in  1802-08.  He  was 
ordained  elder  in  1801  and  in  1804  he  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  general  conference,  which  also  ap- 
pointed him  to  assist  i^  the  management  of  the  Metho- 
dist Book  Concern.  In  1808  he  was  given  full  charge, 
succeeding  Bzekiel  Cooper,  and  filled  this  position 
"with  honor  and  dignity  to  himself,  and  usefulness 
to  thousands  until  the  day  of  his  death  ."  The  capi- 
tal of  the  concern  was  increased  to  |80,000  during 
his  incumbency.     He  died  Jan.  29,  1810. 

BRIGHT,  Marshal  Huntington,  journalist, 
was  born  at  Hudson,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.  Aug.  18, 
1834,  son  of  J.  Huntington  Bright,  poet  and  writer. 
Mr.  Bright  attended  school  at  Williamstown,  Mass., 
and  pursued  a  scientific  course  of  instruction  at  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University. 
In  1854  he  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  editor 
of  the  "Argus"  at  the  state  capital,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  was  assigned  as  reporter  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  senate.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  appointed  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Robert  Anderson, 
upon  his  arrival  from  Fort  Sumter,  and  when  that 
general  retired  from  active  service,  iu  October,  1861, 
Capt.  Bright  was  transferred  to  duty  on  the  staffs  of 
Gen.  D.  C.  Buell  and  W.  8.  Rosecrans,  and  after- 
wards on  that  of  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas,  with  whom 
he  remained  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  brevetted  major  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct.  On  resigning  from  the  service, 
in  1865,  he  engaged  in  silver  mining  in  Nevada. 
Afterwards  he  removed  to  New  York  city  and  re- 
sumed newspaper  work.  In  1873  he  became  an  edito- 
rial writer  and  managing  editor  of  the  "  Christian  at 
Work,"  and  in  1880  its  principal  editor.  As  a  writer 
he  is  well  known  in  the  departments  of  science, 
theology  and  sociology.  He  is  also  a  lecturer  and  pub- 
lic speaker  of  considerable  repute.  In  connection  with 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  he  prepared  the  "Memorial 
History  of  America"  in  eight  volumes,  published  in 
1892.  Major  Briglit  is  a  member  of  the  Authors'  and 
the  Quill  clubs,  and  was  the  chief  organizer  and  first 
president  of  the  latter.     He  is  unmarried. 

GOBBIE,  Peter  Douglass,  minister  and  au- 
thor, was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  April  21, 1813. 
He  was  brought  to  the  United  States  in  1820;  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  became  a  prominent  minister  of  that 
sect.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence, 1836-84,  and  a  member  of  the  New  England 
Historical  Society.  He  contributed  freely  to  peri- 
odical literature  and  published  an  "  Essay  on  Episco- 
pal Succession  ";  "Lives of  Eminent  Methodist  Min- 
isters in  Europe  and  America";  "Black  River  Con- 


ference Memorial"  (1853;  2d  vol.,  1881);  "The 
Churches  and  Sects  in  the  United  States"  (New 
York,  1850);  "Episcopal  Methodism  as  It  Was  and 
Is;  an  Account  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  etc.,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States " 
(1852).     He  died  at  Potsdam,  N.Y.,  Sept.  13,  1884. 

TOWNSEND,  Washington,  lawyer  and  con- 
gressman, was  born  at  Westchester,  Pa.,  in  1813. 
In  1833  he  became  a  teller  in  the  Bauk  of  Chester 
County,  during  which  service  he  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844.  He  served  two 
terms  as  deputy  state's  attorney  and  was  cashier  of 
the  Chester  County  Bank,  which  position  he  resigned 
in  1857  to  devote  all  his  attention  to  the  practice  of 
law.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  national 
convention  of  1853,  and  also  to  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion of  1860.  In  1868  he  was  elected  a  representa- 
tive from  Pennsylvania  to  the  41st  congress,  serving 
on  the  committees  on  public  lands  and  education 
and  labor.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  three  succeed- 
ing congresses,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  public  lands.     He  died  March  18,  1894. 

GOBDON,  Archibald  D.,  playwright,  was 
born  in  Ceylon,  India,  Oct.  11,  1835,  son  of  Rev. 
Alexander  Gordon,  an  East  India  missionary.  Go- 
ing to  New  York  in  1865  he  obtained  employment 
in  a  publishing  house,  and  subsequently  became  a 
journalist  and  a  regular  contributor  to  various  New 
York  and  Chicago  daily  papers,  his  particular  field 
being  dramatic  criticism.  He  was  talented  and  ac- 
complished, being  master  of  several  modern  lan- 
guages. He  was  the  author  of  the  following  plays: 
"Trixie,"  written  for  Maggie  Mitchell;  "  The  Ugly 
Duckling";  "Is  Marriage  a  Failure?"  written  for 
Stuart  Robson,  and  "That  Girl  from  Mexico."  He 
died  at  Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  Jan. 
9,  1895. 

POTTEB,  Charles  Nelson,  jurist,  was  born 
at  Cooperstown,  N.Y.,  Oct.  31,  1853,  son  of  George 
Washington  and  Mary  Jane  (Marcellus)  Potter,  and 
grandson  of  Royal  and  Chloe  (Priest)  Potter.  His 
grandfather,  Jeremiah  Potter,  was  a  soldier  in  the 
revolutionary  army.  Judge  Potter  attended  the 
public  schools  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ,  subsequently 
entering  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1878.  He  be- 
gan the  practice  of  law  at  Grand  Rapids,  but  in 
1876  went  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  where  he  rose  rap- 
idly to  the  head  of  his  profession,  being  successively 
city  attorney,  county  prosecuting  attorney,  attorney- 
general  of  the  state,  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  chief- justice  of  the  supreme  court.  For  nine 
years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion in  Cheyenne.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  gen- 
eral council  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
Wyoming.  He  was  married  in  Michigan,  Aug.  33, 
1877,  to  Bessie  C,  daughter  of  Joseph  Ireland,  and 
has  one  child. 

CONNEBY,  Thomas  Bernard  Joseph,  jour- 
nalist, lawyer  and  author,  was  born  in  Limerick, 
Ireland,  Oct.  13,  1835,  on  of  Dr.  Edward  Downes 
Connery,  who  settled  in  New  York  city  in  1889.  He 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  New  York  city,  and 
after  being  graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  Ford- 
ham,  N.Y.,  in  1853,  he  studied  law  at  the  Columbia 
College  Law  School ,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 
in  1864,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  the  same  year. 
His  tastes,  however,  inclined  him  to  journalism 
rather  than  law,  and  he  became  a  reporter  on  the 
New  York  "Herald."  At  the  end  of  a  few  years  he 
was  advanced  to  the  position  of  city  editor,  and  later 
he  was  Albany  correspondent  of  the  "Herald." 
Soon  after  Pres.  Lincoln's  assassination  he  was  sent 
to  Washington  as  chief  correspondent  for  that  paper, 
and  he  remained  at  the  capital  for  four  years,  winning 
a  national  reputation  as  a  skilled  journalist  and  gain- 
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mg  the  friendship  of  several  prominent  statesmen, 
among  whom  was  Pres.  Johnson,  wlio  oflfeied  him 
?a^A?P°'°'°'^°',  ^^  ^-  S-  minister  to  Mexico.  In 
1870  he  was  made  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
tr;!7i?,  r  ^"'^  1''"°S  his  tenure  of  the  position  in- 
troduced  several  new  features  that  have  greatly 
helped  to^build  up  the  paper's  present  large  circula- 
tion. In  1885  he  resigned  and  accepted  appointment 
as  secretary  of  legation  to  Mexico.  In  the  field  of 
diplomacy  he  rivaled  his  reputation  as  a  journalist 
makmg  many  warm  friends  in  Mexico,  who  included 
Fres.  Diaz,  and  devoting  much  time  to  collecting 
materials  used  in  several  of  his  works  of  fiction.  In 
1893  he  accepted  the  editorship  of  "  Once  a  Week  " 
(now  "Collier's  Weekly"),  published  by  Peter  F. 
Collier,  of  New  York,  and  within  two  years  vastly 
mcreased  its  literary  qualities  and  circulation.  Mr 
Connery  has  written:  "BlackPriday  "  (1891);  "Don 
Tiburcio"  (1893);  "All  the  Dog's  Fault"  (1893); 
"My  Trip  to  Mars"  (1894);  "Mexican  Tales"(1895); 
' '  History  of  Comic  Journalism  "  (1895) ;  "  History  of 
the  Garfleld-Conkling  Controversy"  (1897),  and 
"The  Evolution  of  News"  (1897).  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Authors'  Club  of  New  York  city. 

CrILIiET,  Bausome  H.,  lawyer  and  author, 
■was  born  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  37,  1800. 
His  family  removed  to  Saratoga  county,  and  in  1819 
to  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  studied  law 
with  Silas  Wright,  and  upon  his  admission  to  the 
bar  practiced  his  profession  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
He  was  postmaster  of  Ogdensburg,  1830-83;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  convention  of  1833,  and  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  1833-37; 
was  then  for  two  years  Indian  commissioner,  1837-39, 
and  held  various  offices  under  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. He  was  register  of  the  U.  S.  treasury, 
1845-47,  and  acted  as  solicitor  of  the  U.  S.  treasury, 
1858-61.  He  published  several  works  on  subjects 
of  a  political  nature,  among  them:  "The  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  United  States:  What  It  has  Done, 
What  It  is  Doing,  and  What  It  will  Do"  (New 
York,  1868);  "The  Federal  Government:  Its  Officers 
and  Their  Duties"  (1871),  and  tlie  "Life  and  Times 
of  Silas  Wright"  (1847).  He  died  at  Ogdensburg, 
N.Y.,  Oct.  24,  1876. 

TALLHAN,  Feleg,  merchant  and  congress- 
man, was  bom  at  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  July  34,  1764. 
His  early  education  was  terminated  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  when  he  entered  the  privateer  service 
against  Great  Britain,  on  board  the  Trumbull,  and 
in  an  action  between  that  vessel  and  the  Watt  (1780) 
he  lost  an  arm  and  fell  a  prisoner  to  the  English, 
being  confined  until  the  close  of  the  war.  After 
his  release  he  returned  to  America,  and  became 
master  of  a  merchant  vessel,  following  the  occupa- 
tion for  several  years.  Still  later  he  devoted  himself 
with  enterprise  and  perseverance  to  the  business  of 
a  merchant  at  Bath,  Me.,  where  he  acquired  a  large 
fortune.  He  was  elected  to  the  13th  congress  (1811- 
13)  as  a  Democratic  representative,  but  refused  to 
sanction  the  war  of  1813,  and  declined  a  re-election. 
He  died  at  Bath,  Me.,  March  13,  1840. 

FITCH,  Elijah,  clergyman  and  author,  was 
bom  in  Connecticut  in  1745.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1765,  entered  the  Congregational  ministry  and 
was  pastor  at  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  from  1771,  until  he 
died  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  ministry.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  long  poem,  entitled,  "  The  Beauties  of 
Religion,  a  Poem  addressed  to  Youth,"inflve  books. 
The  motive  of  this  poetical  effort  is  thus  set  forth  by 
the  author:  "  The  design  of  these  essays  is  to  paint 
religion  in  her  native  beauties.  They  are  princi- 
pally intended  for  youth,  to  give  them  just  views  of 
religion,  and  to  persuade  them  to  love  and  practise 
it.  The  subject  required-  me  to  study  perspicuity 
more  than  elegance  and  truth  more  than  poetical 


embellishments."  He  also  wrote  a  short  poem, 
"The  Choice,"  both  being  published  in  one  volume 
(1789).  Harvard  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  A.M.  in  1770.  He  died  at  Honkinton, 
Mass.,  Dec.  16,  1788. 

BENEDICT,  Curtis  Thaddeus,  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Deposit,  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  19, 
1837,  son  of  Rev.  Emilius  L.  and  La  Mora  T.  (Shaw) 
Benedict,  and  a  descendent  of  Thomas  Benedict, 
who  came  to  this  country  from  Nottinghamshire, 
England,  in  1638,  and  located  at  Southhold,  L.  I., 
subsequently  removing  to  Norwalk,  Conn.  Mr. 
Benedict  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  place,  and  at  the  Hamilton  and  Norwich 
academies.  In  October,  1856,  he  went  to  Wisconsin 
and  taught  school  during  the  two  succeeding  winters, 
in  the  meantime  acting  as  book-keeper  and  financial 
agent  for  the  Janesville  "Standard."  In  1858  he 
returned  to  New  York,  where  he  took  up  the  study  of 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  state  at 
Ithaca,  in  November,  1859.  In  the  spring  of  1860  he 
was  admitted  to  the  circuit  court  of  Wisconsin,  and 
soon  afterward  went  to  Mitchell,  la.,  where  he  prac- 
ticed law  until  1861;  then  returned  to  his  native 
state  and  entered  into  partnership  with  Hon.  John 
B.  Seeley  at  Ovid,  N.  Y.  In  the  civil  war  he  be- 
came corresponding  clerk  under  Gen.  Biggs,  then 
quartermaster  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  subsequently  was  trans- 
ferred to  Washington,  and 
then  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  had  supervision  of  the 
making  of  large  contracts  for 
the  furnishing  of  army  sup- 
plies. After  the  war  Mr.  Bene  • 
diet  went  to  Minnesota  and 
entered  into  a  law  partner- 
ship with  Oscar  O.  Baldwin  at 
Rochester,  and  subsequent- 
ly became  associated  with 
Charles  M.  Start,  who  later 
was  attorney-general  and 
chief-justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  that  state.  In  1878 
he  engaged  in  out-of-door 
employment  with  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  Rail- 
road Co.  and  obtained  much  of  its  right  of  way  in 
western  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  In  1880  he  removed 
to  Milwaukee  and  entered  into  partnership  with  Col. 
Gebrge  B.  Goodwin  in  the  practice  of  law,  but  in 
1883  withdrew  from  the  firm  to  devote  his  attention 
exclusively  to  patent  law.  The  firm  of  Benedict  & 
Morsell  was  organized  in  1891  with  Arthur  L.  Mor- 
sell,  recently  of  Washington,  D.  C,  as  junior  part- 
ner. He  and  the  firm  have  had  charge  of  many  im- 
portant suits  in  the  Federal  courts  involving  patents, 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  states.  Mr.  Bene- 
dict has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Republican 
party,  having  served  as  a  delegate  to  county  and 
state  conventions,  also  in  Minnesota  on  the  state 
central  committee,  and  in  1872  was  a  delegate  to, 
and  vice-president  of,  the  national  convention  at 
Philadelphia  that  nominated  Grant  for  president. 
As  a  counsellor  and  advocate  his  ability  in  patent  law 
litigation  is  firmly  established.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  State  Bar  Association  of  Wisconsin.  On  Dec. 
21,  1870,  he  was  married  to  Janet  McCrea,  daughter 
of  the  late  Peter  Doig,  of  Ovid,  N.  Y.  They  have 
no  children. 

TEBBEIiL,  William,  congressman,  was  born 
in  Fairfax  county,  Va.,  in  1778,  son  of  William  and 
Lucy  (Wingfield)  Terrell.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  under  Dr.  Rush,  and 
in  early  life  practiced  medicine.  He  was  frequently  a 
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member  of  the  Georgia  legislature,  and  was  a  repre- 
sentative in  congress  from  Georgia  from  1817  to 
1821.  Becoming  tired  of  politics,  he  became  a  cot- 
ton planter,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  agricultural  science.  In  1853  he  made  a  donation 
of  $20,000  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
professorship  in  the  University  of  Georgia,  which 
professorship  bears  his  name.  Mr.  Terrell  was  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  useful  citizens  of  his 
state.  He  was  married  in  North  Carolina,  in  1818, 
to  William  IJliza,  daughter  of  William  Rhodes,  of 
Edgecombe  county.  They  had  two  daughters,  one 
of  whom  was  married  to  Edgar  G.  Dawson,  and  re- 
sides in  Baltimore,  Md.  He  died  at  Sparta,  Ga., 
July  4,  1855. 

OOBDON',  George  Henry,  soldier,  lawyer  and 
author,wasbornatCharlestown,  Mass.,  July  19,1824. 
He  entered  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in 
July,  1843,  and  was  graduated  and  promoted  brevet 
second  lieutenant  in  the  mounted  rifles,  July  1,  1846. 
He  was  on  garrison  duty  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo., 
for  a  few  months,  and  then  in  active  service,  in  the 
Mexican  war,  in  1846-47,  participating  at  the  siege 
of  Vera  Cruz,  the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Oontreras, 
Chapultepec  and  the  assault  and  capture  of  the  city 
of  Mexico.  He  was  wounded  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and 
was  brevetted  first  lieutenant  for  his  gallantry  in  that 
engagement,  April  18,  1847.  On  Dec.  1,  1847,  he 
had  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  two  guerrillas 
near  San  Juan  bridge  where  he  was  very  severely 
wounded.  He  was  promoted  first  lieutenant  Jan.  8, 
1848,  was  on  recruiting  service  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  and  on  sick  leave  during  1849.  He  was  on 
frontier  and  garrison  duty  at  different  forts  until 
1853,  and  on  coast  survey  duty  1853-54,  resigning 
from  the  army  in  the  latter  year  and  entering  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1856,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practised  as  a 
lawyer  in  Boston,  1857-61,  when  the  opening  of 
hostilities  between  the  northern  and  southern  states 
rekindled  his  military  ardor  and  he  entered  the  first 
volunteer  army  as  colonel  of  the  3d  Massachusetts 
regiment.  He  participated  in  the  operations  on  the 
upper  Potomac,  Virginia;  Frederick,  Md. ;  Shenan- 
doah valley,  Virginia;  under  Banks,  battle  of  Win- 
chester, North  Virginia  campaign,  battles  of  Cedar 
mountain,  Chantilly;  Maryland  campaign,  battles  of 
South  mountain,  Maryland,  and  Antietam;  guarding 
the  upper  Potomac,  Harper's  ferry,  Va. ;  defence  of 
Suffolk;  operations  about  Charleston  harbor;  was  in 
command  of  Florida,  and  at  White  river.  Ark.; 
Mobile,  Ala. ;  department  of  Virginia,  1864-65,  and  in 
command  of  the  east  district  of  Virginia,  March  10,- 
June,  1865.  He  was  promoted  to  a  brigadier-gene- 
ralship, June  9,  1863;  as  brevet  major-general, 
April  9,  1865,  and  was  honorably  mustered  out  of 
the  volunteer  army,  Aug.  34,  1865.  He  then  settled 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston,  Mass. ,  and 
occupied  his  leisure  with  literary  work.  He  was 
collector  of  Internal  revenue  for  the  seventh  Mas- 
sachusetts district  in  1866.  He  wrote:  "History  of 
the  Second  Massachusetts  Regiment  of  Infantry" 
(1875);  History  of  the  Campaign  of  the  Army  of 
Virginia  under  John  Pope  (1879);  "A  War  Diary 
of  Events  in  the  War  of  the  Great  Rebellion"  (1882), 
and  "Brook  Farm  to  Cedar  Mountain"  (1883).  He 
died  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  Aug.  30,  1886. 

■WILSOII,  James  Jefferson,  senator,  was  born 
in  Essex  county,  N.  J.,  in  1775.  He  received  a  com- 
mon school  education;  edited  the  "  True  American," 
at  Trenton,  and  was  for  many  years  clerk  of  the 
New  Jersey  legislature,  of  which  he  was  a  member 
in  1809-11.  He  was  also  adjutant-general  of  the 
stale  from  1810  to  1814,  and  during  the  war  of  1812 
he  was  captain  of  a  company  of  infantry,  serving 
on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey.  He  served  in  the 
U.  S.  senate  in  1815-21;  as  postmaster  at  Trenton; 


and  in  the  legislature  in  1823.  He  died  July  38, 
1834.  ^      , 

THACHEB,  John  Marshall,  lawyer  and  sol- 
dier, was  born  at  Barre,  Washington  co.,  Vt.,  July 
1,  1836,  son  of  Rev.  Joseph  and  Nancy  A.  Thacber. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  iu 
1859,  and  after  teaching  served  as  a  volunteer  officer 
during  the  civil  war.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  an 
assistant  examiner  .in  the  patent  office,  and  rose  by 
regular  promotion  to  the  rank  of  commissioner,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  1874.  Mr.  Thacher  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  1870. 
Settling  in  Chicago  in  1875,  he  was  well  known  as  a 
patent  lawyer,  and  practiced  there  until  1895,  when 
he  removed  to  the  East. 

WALKER,  Isaac  P. ,  congressman,  was  born 
in  Virginia  in  1813.  Adopting  the  profession  of 
law,  he  removed  to  Wiscoasin  in  1841,  and  practiced 
in  Milwaukee.  He  was  a  presidential  elector  in  1841; 
a  senator  in  congress  from  Wisconsin  from  1848  to 
1855,  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
revolutionary  claims.  He  died  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
April  1,  1872. 

TBimBLE,  John,  lawyer  and  congressman,  was 
born  in  Roane  county,  Tenn. ,  Feb.  7, 1813,  son  of  James 
and  Laetitia  (Clark)  Trimble,  of  Kingston,  Tenn.  He 
was  graduated  at  Nashville  University,  and  became  a 
lawyer.  From  1836  to  1841  he  was  attorney-general 
of  the  state  for  the  Nashville  district;  was  a  member 
of  the  state  assembly  from  1843  to  1845;  of  the  state 
senate  from  1845  to  1847,  and  again  from  1859  to 
1861.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Lincoln 
U.  S.  district-attorney  for  middle  Tennessee,  which 
office  he  resigned  in  1864.  During  the  civil  war  he 
was  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Union,  and  a  firm  be- 
liever in  its  ultimate  preservation,  bearing  out  his 
views  by  freeing  his  slaves  before  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  issued.  He  served  again  in  the 
state  senate  from  1865  to  1867,  when  he  resigned. 
He  was  elected  a  representative  from  Tennessee  to  the 
40th  congress  (1867-69),  serving  on  the  committees 
on  freedmen's  affairs  and  private  land  claims.  He 
voted  for  the  15th  amendment  and  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Southern  states  to  the  Union.  He  died  at 
his  home,  National  hill,  Nashville,  Feb.  23,  1884. 

HALE,  Enoch,  physician  and  author,  was  born 
at  Westhampton,  Mass.,  Jan.  19,  1790,  son  of  Enoch 
Hale  and  a  brother  of  Nathan  Hale,  the  journalist. 
He  studied  medicine  and  chemistry  at  Yale  College 
and  at  Harvard,  where  he  was  graduated  M.  D.  in  1813. 
He  practiced  his  profession  at  Gardiner,  Me.,  until 
1816,  meeting  with  distinguished  success.  In  1816 
he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  practised  until  his 
death.  Dr.  Hale  contributed  largely  to  medical  pub- 
lications and  was  the  author  of  authoritative  mono- 
graphs on  subjects  connected  with  the  profession. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society.  .He  published:  "Animal Heal  and  Res- 
piration"; "History  and  Description  of  the  Spotted 
Fever,"  epidemic  in  Gardiner,  Me.,  in  1814;  "Ty- 
phoid Fever,"  and  two  Boylston  prize  essays  in  1819 
and  1831.  In  1813  Dr.  Hale  was  married  to  Almira 
Hooker;  in  1832  to  her  sister,  Sarah  Hooker,  and  in 
1839  to  Jane  Murdoch.  He  died  in  Boston,  Nov. 
13,  1848. 

WILLIAMS,  Thomas,  lawyer  and  congress- 
man, was  born  at  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  co., 
Pa.,  Aug  38,  1806.  He  was  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College  in  1825;  studied  law,  and  came  to  the  bar  in 
1828.  Later  he  settled  in  Pittsburgh,  and  from  that 
place  was  sent  as  senator  to  the  state  legislature  in 
1838,  serving  for  the  three  succeeding  years.  In  1860 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  in  1862  was  elected  a  representative  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  38th  congress,  serving  on  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary.     He  was  re-elected  to 
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the  d9th  and  40th  congresses,  serving  on  the  commit- 
tees on  the  judiciary,  coinage,  weiglits  and  measures, 
and  as  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of 
Andrew  Johnson. 

BIDWELL,    John,   agriculturist,   soldier   and 
politician,  was  born  in  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  5,  1819,  son  of  Abraham  and  Clarissa  (Griggs) 
Bid  well.     His  ancestors  were  New  England  farmers, 
and  both  his  grandfathers  fought  in  the  revolution. 
When  ten  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Erie,  Pa.;  in  1831  to  Ashtabula  county,  O.,  and 
in  1835  to  western  Ohio,  returning  to  Ashtabula  in 
1886,  where  he  attended  the  Kingsville  Academy. 
After  teaching  in  Darlie  county  through  the  winter, 
early  in  1839  he  went  to  Missouri,  where  lie  again 
taught  school  for  two  years.     He  then  emigrated  to 
California  with  the  first  overland  party,  reaching  his 
destination  Nov.  4,  1841,  after  a  journey  of  five  or 
six  months.     He  joined  Capt.  J.  A.  Sutter's  settle- 
ment, then  only  begun,  but  which  was  soon  known 
as  Sutter's  fort,  and  is  now  the  city  of  Sacramento. 
He  first  had  charge  of  Sutter's  possessions  of  Bodega 
and  Fort   Ross;  in  1843  of  Sutter's  stock  farm  on 
Feather  river,  and  in  1845  of  Sutter's  fort.     When 
Com.  Stockton  organized  the  Fremont  battalion  of 
mounted  riflemen,  Mr.  Bidwell   was  made  second 
lieutenant,  and  afterwards  quartermaster  with  the 
rank  of  major,  in  which  position  he  served  to  the 
close  of  the  Mexican  war.     He  then  returned  to 
Sutter's  settlement  and  succeeded  in  locating  a  rich 
gold  deposit  on  Feather  river,  known  as  Bidwell's 
"  bar."     In  1848  and  1849  he  first  began  to  acquire 
wealth,  and  after  exhausting  the  resources  of  his 
mine  purchased  the  title  to  his  present  estate,  the 
"  Itanclio  Chico,"  now  containing  about  24,000  acres, 
extending  eastward  from  Sacramento  river  for  four- 
teen miles.     In  1849  he  was  elected  to  the  conven- 
tion called  to  frame  the  constitution  of  California, 
and  in  the  same  year  became  a  member  of  the  first 
state  legislature,  serving  on  the  committee  which 
conveyed  a  specimen  of  gold  ore  to  Washington,  D.  C. , 
in  1850.     In  1860  he  was  a  member  of  the  delegation 
which  represented  California  in  the  Charleston  con- 
vention, and  was  the  only  member  to  remain  loyal  to 
theUnion.   In  1863  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
5th  brigade  of  California  militia,  and  held  this  posi- 
tion to  the  close  of  the  civil  war.     He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  national  Republican  convention  that  re-nomi- 
nated Pres.  Lincoln  in  1864,  and  was  elected  a  Re- 
publican representative  to  congress,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  the  Pacific  railroad, 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  agriculture,  sei-v- 
ing  until  1867.     To  the  Philadelphia  Loyalists,  con- 
vention of  1866  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate.     He  was 
tlie  nominee  of  the  anti-monopolists  for  governor 
of  California  in  1875,  and  since  1876   has   been  a 
prominent  Prohibitionist,  his  principles  being  such 
that  in  1867  he  up-rooted  all  of  his  wine  bearing  grape- 
vines, planting  raisin  and   other  varieties  in  their 
stead.     In  1890  he  was  the  Prohibition  nominee  for 
governor  of  California,  and  in  1893  made  a  dignified 
campaign  as  the  Prohibition  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  receiving  the  largest  vote 
polled  by  the  party.    He  donated  a  site  of  eight  acres 
for  the  State  Normal  School  of  northern  California 
in  1887,  and  from  that  date  to  1896  served  as  trustee 
of  the  institution.    He  was  married,  in  1868,  to  Annie, 
daughter  of  Joseph  C.  G.  Kennedy,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  a  member  of  an  old  Maryland  family.   He 
died  at  his  home,  April  4,  1900. 

FLETCHER,  William  A.,  jurist,  was  born  m 
New  Hampshire  in  1788,  and  about  1813  engaged 
in  mercantile  business  at  Salem,  Mass.  Removmg 
to  Esperance,  Schoharie  co.,  N.  Y.,  he  studied 
;aw,  and  in  1831  went  to  Detroit,  Mich.  In  1833 
he   was    appointed    chief-justice   of  the  court  of 


Wayne  county,  a  position  which  he  held  for  three 
years.     In  1830  he  was  a  member  of  the  territorial 
council.     He  was  one  of  the  most  successful  lawyers 
in  Detroit,  and  was  for  several  years  attorney-gen- 
eral.    In  1833,.  a  judicial  circuit  being  established, 
which  included  all  the  counties  of  the  territory  ex- 
cept Wayne,  he  was  appointed  judge.     In  order  to 
comply  with  the  law  as  to  residence,  he  removed  to 
Ann  Arbor.     Upon  the  adoption  of  the  first  state 
constitution  Judge  Fletcher  was  appointed  chief-jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  in  1836,  and  was  employed 
by  the  legislature  to  prepare  the  first  codification  of 
the  laws  of  Michigan.     As  chief-justice  he  made  an 
exceptionally  brilliant  record,  but  certain  traits  of 
his  character  tended  to  degrade  liim  in  public  esti- 
mation.    In  1843  he  retired  from  the  bench  and  re- 
sumed his  law  practice.     He  published   "Revised 
Statutes  of  Michigan"  (Detroit,  1838),  and  wrote  a 
work  on  theology,  which  it  is  supposed  was  never 
publislied.    Judge  Fletcher's  first  wife  was  Gertrude 
Lawzer,  of  Esperance,  from  whom  he  was  divorced 
in  1843.    He  was  married  to  Adeline  D.  Doyle  in 
1846.    He  died  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  in  August,  1853. 
DBEW,  John,  Sr.,  actor,  was  born  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  Sept.  3,  1837.     His  parents  brought  him  to 
America  when  he  was  a  child,  and  settled  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.     For  a  short  time  he  led  the  life  of  a  sailor, 
but  gave  it  up  to  become  an  actor,  making  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Richmond  Hill 
Theatre,  New  York  city,  in  1843. 
After  several  years  as  a  member  of 
stock  companies  in  various  western 
cities,  he  reappeared  in  New  York 
in  1845  at  the  Bowery  Theatre  as 
Dr.  O'Toole  in  "The  Irish  Tutor." 
Subsequently  he  acted  for  several 
seasons  at  the  Museum,  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  then  went  to  Philadel- 
phia, appearing  for  the  first  time  in 
August,  1853,  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre,  as  Trapanti  in '  'She  Would 
and   She   Wouldn't."     The   next 
year,  in  conjunction  with  William 
Wheatley,  he  leased  the  Arch  Street 
Theatre,  Philadelphia.     In  1855  he 
visited  England,and  upon  his  return 
he  made  an  extended  tour  of  the 
eastern  states  with  his  wife,  appear- 
ing in  San  Francisco  in  December,  1859.     He  sailed 
soon  after  for  Australia,  where  he  played  for  some  time 
with  great  success.     He  returned  to  New  York  in 
January,  1863,  after  a  second  tour  of  England,  and 
made  his  last  appearance  on  the  stage  in  that  city 
on  May  9  of  that  year.    He  was  a  comedian  of  great 
talent,  his  art  being  characterized  by  humor  and 
unfailing  tenderness,  and  his  delineation  of  Irish 
characters  was  excelled  by  none.     In  July,  1850,  he 
was  married  to  Louise  Lane  Mossop,  widow  of  Mos- 
sop,  the  comedian,  herself  a  favorite  on  the  stage. 
Of  their  three  children,  John  Drew,  Jr.,  has  become 
a  prominent  star,  who  bids  fair  to  outrival  liis  distin- 
guished father;  and  Georgie  Drew,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Maurice  Barrymore,  also  won  distinction  on 
thestage.   He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  21,1862. 
DREW,  John,  actor,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Nov.  13,  1854,  son  of  John  and  Louisa  (Lane) 
Drew.   He  was  educated  at  the  Episcopal  Academy, 
Philadelphia,   and  by  private  tutors.     In  March, 
1873,  he  made  his  debut  on  the  stage  of  the  Arch 
Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  as  Plumper  in  "As 
Cool  as  a  Cucumber."    His  second  appearance  was 
as  Hornblower  in  the  "Laughing  Hyena,  "and  others 
of  his  first  characters  were  Adolph  de  Courtroy  m 
"The  Captain  of  the  Watch,"  Cunning  m  "Betsy 
Baker,"  and  Dolly  Spanker  in  "London  Assurance,' 
in  all  of  which  tlie  rare  dramatic  talents  inherited 
from  his  parents  were  strongly  evidenced.     He  had 
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not  gone  far  in  his  career  before  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Augustin  Daly,  who  offered  him  a  posi- 
tion with  his  company  in  1875.  His  iirst  representa- 
tion at  Daly's  Theatre  was  Bob  Ruggles  in  the  "  Big 
Bonanza."  Mr.  Drew  remained  in  this  famous  com- 
pany for  eighteen  years,  appearing  in  all  in  over 
one  hundred  and  thirty  plays,  and  creating  several 
memorable  parts.  Although  most  of  his  roles  have 
been  cast  in  domestic  or. society  comedy — a  branch 
of  his  profession  in  which  Mr.  Drew  excels— he  lias 
repeatedly  appeared  with  great  acceptance  in  ro- 
mantic and  classical  drama,  and  has  also  had  a  bril- 
liant record  in  Shakespearean  parts.  In  1873  he 
played  Paris  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet";  in  1874,  Bo- 
rachio  in  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing";  in  1875, 
Salario  in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice";  Osrick  and 
Rosenkranz  in  "Hamlet";  Ludovico  in  "Othello"; 
Exton  in  "  Richard  II.,"  and  Jacques  and  Le  Beau 
in  "As  You  Like  It";  in  1877,  Cloten  in  "Cym- 
beline";  Sebastian  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheak  in 
"Twelfth  Night,"  and  Oliver  in  "As  You  Like  It": 
in  1886,  Ford  in  the  " Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"; 
in  1887,  Petruchio  in  the  "Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
and  in  1888  Demetrius  in  the  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  Of  all  these  by  far  the  most  difficult  and 
exacting,  as  well  as  the  most  praiseworthy  and  suc- 
cessful, was  his  Petruchio  to  the  Katherine  of  Ada 
Rehan.  Among  other  plays  in  which .  lie  took  part 
were:  "Richelieu";  "The 
Stranger";  "The  Lady  of 
Lyons,"  and  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  Daly's 
Theatre,  in  1879,  "The Incon- 
stant"; "She  Would  and  She 
Wouldn't  "  ;  "  The  Country 
Girl";  "The  School  for  Scan- 
dal ";  "  The  Lottery  of  Love  "; 
"A  Night  Off,"  and  "  Love  in 
Tandem."  Mr.  Drew  left  the 
Daly  company  in  1893,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
star  in  "A  Masked  Ball."  His 
success  was  instantaneous  and 
permanent.  He  brought  out, 
in  yearly  succession,  '  'The  But- 
terflies " ;  "  The  Bauble  Shop  " ; 
"Christopher,  Jr.";  "Rose- 
mary " ;  "A  Marriage  of  Convenience  ";  "  One  Sum- 
mer s  Day, "  and '  'The  Liars. "  William  Winter  wrote 
of  Mr.  Drew  as  follows:  "He  possesses  drollery,  the 
talent  of  apparent  spontaneity  and  the  faculty  of 
crisp  emotion.  ...  He  has  surpassed  all  the 
young  actors  of  his  day  as  the  gay  cavalier  and  the 
bantering  farceur  of  the  drawing-room  drama  of 
modern  social  life.  ...  He  is  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  and  his  attitude  towards  his  art  is  that  of  in- 
tellectual purpose  and  authority."  He  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Players'  Club  of  New 
York  city,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Lambs'  Club, 
the  Racquet  and  Tennis  Club,  the  Country  Club  and 
St.  Andrew's  Golf  Club.  He  was  married,  in  1880, 
to  Josephine,  daughter  of  Alexina  Fisher  ]3aker,  of 
Philadelphia.     They  have  one  daughter,  Louisa. 

STUB.OE0N,  Daniel,  senator,  was  born  in 
Adams  county.  Pa.,  Oct.  21,  1789,  of  Scotch-Irish 
ancestiy.  He  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  and 
went  to  Uniontown,  where  he  studied  medicine  and 
began  to  practice  in  1813.  Becoming  interested  in 
politics,  he  represented  Fayette  county  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania house  of  representatives,  serving  from  1819 
until  1835,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate; 
he  was  made  speaker  of  that  body  in  1838.  In  1830 
he  was  appointed  auditor-general  of  the  state  and 
held  that  office  for  six  years.  He  was  state  treasurer 
in  1838-39,  and  ended  the  "buckshot  war  "by  re- 
fusing to  honor  Gov.  Ritner's  order  for  $20,000  to 


pay  the  troops  and  by  placing  an  armed  force  around 
the  vaults  of  the  state  treasury  at  Harrisburg.  He 
was  elected  U.  S.  senator  in  1839  aud  again  in  1845, 
serving  until  1851.  In  1853  Pies.  Pierce  appointed 
him  treasurer  of  the  U.  S.  mint  at  Philadelphia,  and 
Pres.  Buchanan  retained  him  in  the  same  office  until 
1858,  when  he  resigned  it  aud  returned  to  private 
life.  Though  well  read  and  possessed  of  polished 
manners,  extended  observation  and  pleasing  con- 
versational powers,  he  was  called  the  "silent  sen- 
ator," because  he  made  but  one  speech,  which  was 
to  reiterate  a  remark  uttered  in  committee  :  "Any 
senator  who  says  anything  that  would  tend  to  the 
disruption  of  the  Union  is  a  blackhearted  villain.". - 
He  frequently  served  on  committees  and  was  a  hard 
worker  in  this  capacity.  He  died  at  his  home  in 
Uniontown,  July  3,  1878. 

WOOD,  Silas,  legislator,  was  born  in  Suffolk 
county,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1769.  He  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  University,  in  1789,  and 
for  five  years  thereafter  served  as  tutor  in  that  insti- 
tution. Taking  up  the  study  of  law,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  commenced  practice  at  Huntington, 
Long  Island.  In  1829  he  was  elected  a  representative 
in  congress  from  New  York  state,  and  served  by  re- 
election for  ten  years.  He  wrote  a  history  entitled, 
"  A  Sketch  of  the  First  Settlement  of  the  Several 
Towns  on  Long  Island,  with  Their  Political  Condition 
to  the  End  of  the  American  Revolution  "  (1824),  which 
was  republished  in  1865  with  a  biographical  memoir 
and  addiljons  by  Alden  J.  Spooner.  He  died  at 
Huntington,  Suffolk  CO.,  N.Y.,  March  3,  1847. 

STTJABT,  John  Todd,  lawyer,  was  born  near 
Lexington,Fayette  co.,Ky.,  Nov.  10,  1807,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry.  His  father,  Robert  Stuart,  was  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  his  maternal  grand- 
father was  Levi  Todd,  one  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Indian  battles  at  the  Blue  Licks  in  1782.  He  was 
graduated  at  Centre  College,  Danville,  in  1836,  and, 
having  studied  law,  settled  in  Springfield,  111.,  where 
he  reached  a  high  rank  in  his  profession.  In  1833 
and  1834  he  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  legislature 
and  was  elected  a  representative  from  Illinois  to  the 
26th  and  37th  congresses,  serving  on  the  committee 
on  territories.  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  state  sen 
ate,  serving  for  four  years;  he  was  distinguished  for  the 
part  he  took  in  settling  the  charter  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral railroad.  In  1863  he  was  elected  a  representative 
to  the  38th  congress,  serving  on  the  committee  on 
foreign  affairs.  He  was  a  commissioner  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  state  house  and  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  National  Lincoln  Monu- 
ment Association.  While  serving  as  major  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war  in  1833  he  formed  a  friendship 
with  Abraham  Lincola,  which  became  a  life-long 
intimacy.  They  were  both  members  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1834.  He  induced  Mr.  Lincoln  to  study 
law,  and  took  him  into  partnership  as  soon  as  he 
was  admitted  to  practice.  This  partnership  con- 
tinued until  1841.  In  1843  Mr.  Stuart  formed  a 
legal  association  with  Benjamin  S.  Edwards,  and  in 
1860  with  Christopher  C.  Brown.  At  Mr.  Stuart's 
death  their  firm  was  the  oldest  in  the  state.  He  died 
at  Springfield,  111.,  Nov.  38,  1885. 

BATES,  Isaac  Chapman,  U.  S.  senator,  was 
born  at  Granville,  Hampden co., Mass.,  May  14,  1780. 
He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1803  with  such  men  as  David  Dudley 
Field,  D.D. ;  Samuel  Hubbard,  LL.D. ;  Junius  Smith, 
LL.D. ;  Gideon  Tomlinson,  LL.D.,  and  Sela  Strong 
Woodhull,  D.D.  He  afterward  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  practice  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  attaining  a  high  rep.utation  as 
an  advocate.  Entering  public  life,  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  council  of  the  state,  and 
was  frequently  elected  to  both  branches  of  the  state 
legislature.    In  1836  he  was  elected  a  representative 
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to  the  20th  congress  as  a  "Whig,  and  was  re-elected 
to  the  2lst,  23d  and  33d  congresses,  serving  until 
1835.  He  was  called  uoon  to  serve  as  presidential 
elector  in  1836  and  again  in  1840.  He  was  elected  a 
senator  in  congress  to  fill  tlie  unexpired  terra  of  Gov. 
John  Davis,  who  resigned  in  January,  1841,  and  by 
reelection  he  held  this  office  until  his  death.  A 
stanch  supporter  of  the  protective  system,  he  made 
a  notable  speech  in  its  defense  during  February, 
1844.  He  also  opposed  the  admission  of  Texas  to  the 
Union  in  a  very  able  address  delivered  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  March  16,  1845. 

RANDOLPH,  James  Fitz,  congressman,  was 
born  In  Middlesex  county,  N.  J.,  June  36, 1791.  His 
first  American  ancestor  was  Edward  Fitz-Ilandolph , 
who  emigrated  from  Nottinghamshire,  England,  in 
1633,  and  settled  in  Massachusetts,  removing  from 
Barnstable  to  New  Jersey  in  1630.  He  received  a 
common  school  education,  and  after  serving  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  printing  business,  became  editor 
of  the  "Predonian,"  a  weekly  newspaper,  hi  1812, 
and  continued  in  that  capacity  for  thirty  years.  He 
was  appointed  collector  of  Internal  revenue  of  the 
United  States  In  1815,  and  held  that  office  until  the 
close  of  the  war  in  Texas.  He  was  subsequently 
clerk  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  his  native 
county;  served  for  two  years  in  the  state  legis- 
lature, and  was  a  representative  in  congress  from 
New  Jersey  from  1828  to  1833.  He  was  afterwards 
president  of  a  bank  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for 
ten  years.  He  died  in  Jersey  City,  March  19,  1871. 
His  son,  Theodore  P.  Randolph,  was  the  twenty- 
fourth  governcu'  of  New  Jersey. 

ADAMS,  Robert  H. ,  senator,  was  born  in 
Rockbridge  county,  Va.,  in  1792.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Washington  College,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  beginning  to  practice  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  continuing  in  Natchez,  where 
he  settled  in  1819.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1828,  and  was  appointed  U.  S.  senator  in 
congress  from  Mississippi,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Thomas  B.  Reed,  serving  from  Jan- 
uary to  May,  1830.    He  died  at  Natchez,  July  2, 1830. 

IfOXTRSE,  Joseph,  register  of  the  treasury,  was 
born  in  London,  England,  July  16,  1754.  He  emi- 
grated, with  his  family,  to  Virginia  in  1769;  entered 
tlie  revolutionary  army  in  1776,  as  military  secre- 
tary to  Gen.  Charles  Lee,  and  was  clerk  and  auditor 
of  the  board  of  war  from  1777  until  appointed  assist- 
ant auditor-general  in  1781;  was  register  of  theU.  S. 
treasury  from  1789  to  1829,  and  for  twenty-five  years 
•was  a  vice-president  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
He  died  near  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Sept.  1,  1841. 

STOTJGHTON,  Edwin  Wallace,  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Springfield,  Conn.,  May  1, 1818,  youngest  son 
of  Thomas  P.  Stoughton,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Windsor,  Conn.  After  receiving  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation he  went  to  New  York  city  in  1837,  and  began 
the  study  of  law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840. 
While  still  a  young  man  he  attracted  some  attention 
by  his  conti-ibutions  to  "  Hunt's  Merchants'  Mag- 
azine," but  he  did  not  in  after  life  continue  his  literary 
pursuits.  His  practice  very  soon  became  large,  and 
he  was  employed  in  many  important  patent  cases^ 
such  as  the  Woodworth,  the  Goodyear  patents,  and 
the  suit  of  Ross  Winans  against  the  Erie  railroad. 
He  had  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  law,  and 
showed  equal  ability  In  mastering  principles  and 
details.  His  speech  was  clear,  strong,  and  always  to 
the  point.  His  memory  was  almost  infallible,  and 
he  had  a  pre-eminently  judicial  mind.  In  early  hte 
Mr.  Stoughton  was  a  Democrat,  but  when  loud 
complaints  were  made  by  his  party  respecting  the 
use  made  by  Pres.  Grant's  government  of  l^ederal 
troops  in  Louisiana,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  defence  ot 
the  president's  policy.     He  was  thenceforward  a 


pronounced  Republican.  He  was  one  of  the  "visiting 
statesmen  "  who  went  to  the  South  in  1876  to  observe 
the  action  of  the  returning  boards,  and  one  of  the 
counsel  who  argued  In  behalf  of  Hayes'  election 
before  the  electoral  commission  of  1877.  In  Octo- 
ber of  that  year  Pres.  Hayes  appointed  him  minister 
to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  high  position  with  ability  and 
dignity.  He  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health,  and 
returned  to  America  In  1879,  after  seeking  to  re- 
cover strength  by  travels  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  Russia.  He  died  In  New  York  city,  Jan.  7,  1882. 
He  donated  $15,000  to  Dartmouth  College  to  found  a 
museum  of  anatomy. 

ROMEIKE,  Henry,  inventor  ot  the  press  clip- 
ping Industry,  was  born  in  Riga,  Russia,  Nov.  19, 
1855,  son  of  Albert  and   Henrietle   Romeike.     In 
1859  he  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Memel,  Prussia, 
where  he  received  a  good  education,  and  then  en- 
gaged in  the  dry-goods  business.     After  a  few  years' 
work  as  salesman  in  Berlin  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  eventually  became  almost  penniless.     He  decided 
to  leave  Paris  for  London,  but  before  he   went  a 
trifling  incident  occurred  to  which  he  owed  his  great 
success  in  England  and  America.    As  he  bought  a 
paper  at  a  news-stand 
he  noticed  that  the  old 
woman  who   owned   it 
handed  to  an   eminent 
French  painter  certain 
copies  of  art  papers,  for 
which  she  received  an 
advanced  price.  Asking 
her  the  reason,  Mr.  Ro- 
meike  was  told  that  the 
artist  had  commissioned 
her    to    save    all    jour- 
nalscontainingnoticesof 
himself  orhis  works,  th  \is 
saving  him  the  tronlile 
ot    reading  the   papeis 
and  magazines.  This  was 
the  germ  from  vliich  our 
press-cutting     bureaus 
have  sprung.    Reaching 
London,  he  began  his  ca- 
reer by  clipping  notices  j 
of  artists  from   the  art 
journals,  and,  finding  a 
market  for  these,  he  reasoned  that  politicians,  manu- 
facturers and  others  would  welcome  a  like  service. 
In  a  few  months  he  was  known  throughout  England, 
many  members  of  parliament  being  among  his  clients. 
Newspapers  quoted  the  selections  of  his  bureaus,  and 
a  number  of  pamphlets  were  issued  from  material 
collected  by  him.     In  1887  he  came  to  the  United 
States  to  take  charge  of  a  press-cutting  bureau,  which 
has  increased  under  his  management  fi  om  a  client- 
age of  100  subscribers  until  it  has  on  its  books  5,000 
names  of  people  prominent  in  every  department  of 
the  world's  progress.     He  has  eighty  employees,  who 
read  between  5,000  and  7,000  newspapers  every  day, 
the  clippings  numbering  nearly  100,000  each  week. 
In  1899  he  was  the  delegate  from  the  Now  York 
Press  Club  to  the  International  Press  Congress,  Rome, 
Italy.     He  is  a  member  of  thoLotos  and  Press  clubs. 
ALLEN,  Robert,  soldier,  was  horn  in  Augusta 
county,  Va.,  in  1777.     He  engaged  in  business  as  a 
merchant,  and  settled  at  Carthage,Tenn  ,in  1804,  sub- 
sequently becoming  clerk  of  the  county  court,  and 
serving  for  many  years.     During  the  war  of  1812  he 
was  a  colonel  in  the  army  under  Gen.  Jackson.     He 
was  a  representative  in  congress  from  Tennessee 
from  1819  to  1837,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittees on  commerce,  the  library,  and  revolutionary 
claims.     He  declined  a  re-nomination.     He  died  at 
Carthage,  Tenn.,  Aug.  19,  1864. 
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FISKE,  William  Mead  Lindsley,  physician 
and  surgeon,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  May  10, 
1841,  son  of  Almond  Dunbar  and  Phoebe  A.  (llay- 
mond)  Fiske,  both  of  Puritan  stock.   He  is  descended 
from  Phiueas  Fiske  (or  Fisk,  as  it  was  erroneously 
spelled  for  several  generations),  who  emigrated  from 
England  to  Wenham,  Mass.,  about  1637;  who  was 
one  of  the  tutors  of  Yale  College  while  it  was  estab- 
lished at  Saybrook,  Conn.,  and  who  was  married 
there  to  Lydia,  daughter  of  Lieut.  "William  Pratt. 
TJie  Fiske  family  traces  its  origin  to  Symond  Fiske, 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Stradbaugh ,  parish  of  Laxfield, 
Suffolk  county,  England,  during  the  reigns  from 
Henry  IV.  to  Henry  VI.  (1399-1423).     ffis  father 
(1818-50)  was  a  prominent  manufacturer,  who,  it  is 
said,  was  the  first  to  use  steam  engines  in  his  foun- 
dry.    He  made  numerous  inventions,  notably  sev- 
eral kinds  of  coal-burning  stoves  and  the  Fisk  metallic 
casket,  or  coifln.    After  his  premature  death  the  fam- 
ily removed  to  Clinton  county,  N.  Y.,  and  the  son. 
Dr.  Fiske,  obtained  his  preparatory  education  at  the 
Bakersfield  (Vt.)  academy,  and  the  Champlain  acad- 
emy, after  which  he  began  the  study  of  medicine. 
For  a  time  circumstances  prevented  his  entering  col- 
lege, but  he  became  a  student  at  the  New  York 
medical  college  in  1859,  and  later  at  the  new  Belle- 
vue  hospital  college,  whither  he  followed  Prof.  R. 
Ogden  Doremus.     After  a  com- 
petitive examination  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  at  Blackwell's 
Island  hospital,  where  he  served 
for  eight  months.     In  1863  he  ap- 
plied for  an  appointment  on  the 
medical  staff  of  the  47th  New 
York  volunteers,  but  as  there  was 
no  vacancy,  he  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  company  A,  and  was  soon 
after  appointed  by  Gen.  Morris 
to  act  as  steward  at  the  convales- 
cent hospital  at  Fort  McHenry. 
Later  he  became  acting  assistant 
surgeon  in  charge  of  the  post  hos- 
pital.    On  his  return  home  he  en- 
tered the  Bellevue  hospital  medi- 
cal college,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1868.  He 
immediately  began  the  study  of 
homeopathy     with     Dr.    Albert 
Wright  of  Brooklyn,  and  in  1864 
was  graduated  from  the  New  York  homeopathic  col- 
lege.    After  a  brief  time  spent  in  practice,  he  was  ap- 
pointed acting  assistant  surgeon  U.  S.  A. ,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.    He  then 
practiced  in  Aurora,  111.,  for  two  years,  and  in  Roches- 
ter for  five  years.  In  the  latter  place  he  became  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  meteorology.     As  the  successor 
of  Dr.  M.  M.  Matthews,  government  meteorologist, 
he  made  regular  reports  to  the  Smithsonian  institute, 
and  in  1868  he  established  the  meteorological  station 
at  San  Mateo,  Fla.     In  1873  he  returned  to  Brooklyn 
to  associate  himself  with  his  old  preceptor.   Dr. 
"Wright,  and  on  the  latter's  death  in  1874  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  practice.     As  a  surgeon  he  has  a  very 
lucrative  practice,  ranking  among  the  foremost  in 
Kings  county.    He  held  for  a  time  the  chair  of  sur- 
gery in  the  Brooklyn  homeopathic  dispensary,  and 
upon  the  institution  of  the  Brooklyn  homeopathic 
hospital,  he  became  one  of  the  surgeons  of  its  staff. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Sumner  in  1883,  Dr.  Fiske  was 
elected  his  successor  as  president  of  the  staff,  and 
medical  director  of  the  hospital.     He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  and  lecturers  of  the  training  school  for 
nurses  of  the  Brooklyn  maternity  and  of  the  Ho- 
meopathic hospital,  continuing  his  coimection  until 
his  private  practice  compelled  him  to  resign.     He 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  and  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  (E.  D  )  homeo- 


pathic dispensary,  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  dispensaries  in  the  world,  and  a  mem- 
ber and  ex-vice-president  of  the  New  York  homeo- 
pathic society,  and  of  the  American  institute  of 
homeopathy.     He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  medical  journals  on  the  subjects  of  gynecology 
and  orificial  surgery.     He  has  invented  and  made 
numerous  improvements  in  surgical  instruments,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  known  as  the  '^Episioto- 
•motome,"  a  substitute  for  the  old  fashioned  scalpel. 
In  recognition  of  his  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of 
medicaf  science,  he  was  awarded  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  M.D.  by  the  State  board  of  regents  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  medical  board.    In  1891 
he  attended  the  Berlin  congress,  in  the  surgical  de- 
partment, as  a  representative  of  Kings  county  and 
New  York  state.      He  was  selected  to  represent 
Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  on  the  Beecher  statue  committee. 
Oct.  11, 1865,  he  married  Julia  P.  Sage  of  Rochester. 
FISKE,  John  Sage,  merchant,   was  born  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  4,  1870,  son  of  "William  M. 
L.  and  Julia  P.   (Sage)   Fiske.      His  father  is  a 
prominent  physician  iu  Brooklyn,  and  was  president 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy.     His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Nelson  Sage,  a  shoe 
manufacturer  of  Rochester;  his  grandfather.  Almond 
D.  Fiske,  was  a  prominent  manufacturer,  and  the  in- 
ventor of  the  metallic  coffin.     His  first  American 
ancestor  was  Capt.    Phineas  Fiske,    of  Wenham, 
Mass.,  who  is  meutioned  in  the  town  records  of 
1637-43  as  "one  of  the  first  settlers,  and  until  his 
death  a  leading  citizen  of  that  town."    John  S.  Fiske 
received  his  early  eduoatiou  at  private  schools  and  was 
graduated  at  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Brookljn, 
class  of  1886,  and  later  at  the  Columbia  LTniversity  in 
the  class  of  1890.     In  November 
of  -he  same  year  he  entered  busi- 
ness with  theflrm  of  J.  M.  Ceballos 
&  Co.,  large  shipping  merchants 
and  foreign  bankers,  and  rose  so 
rapidly  that  in  January,  1899,  he 
was  admitted  into  partnership. 
He  is  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  having  seen  seven 
months  active  service,  part  of  it 
in  Porto  Rico  iu  1898,  with  troop 
C,  of  Brooklyn,  of  which  he  is 
a  lieutenant.     He  was  iu  three 
engagements,  and  received  two 
promotions  during  his  enlistment. 
When  attending  college  at   Co- 
lumbia University  he  was  presi- 
dent of    the    Barnard    Literary 
Society,  and  .one  of  the  members 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  "  Co- 
lumbiad."    He  is  a  member  of  the  Crescent  Athletic 
Club,  of  Brooklyn;  the  Riding  and  Driving  Club  of 
Brooklyn,  and  other  clubs  and  organizations. 

HERBERT,  Henry  "William  ("  Frank  Fores- 
ter"), author,  was  born  in  London,  England,  April 
7,  1807,  son  of  Rev.  William  Herbert,  and  a  cousin 
of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  a  distinguished  poet,  his- 
torian and  linguist.  He  inherited  the  literary  taste 
of  his  family,  and  was  graduated  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity in  1839.  Upon  the  loss  of  some  property 
soon  after  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  after 
spending  a  short  time  in  the  sporting  regions  of 
New  York  and  Canada,  he  taught  the  classics  in 
Newark,  N.  J.  In  1831  he  accepted  the  position  of 
Latm  and  Greek  professor  in  a  classical  Institute  in 
New  York  city,  resigning  after  eight  years  to  give 
his  tinie  wholly  to  literary  labor.  As  an  outlet  for 
his  writings  that  were  returned  by  leading  maga- 
zines when  he  requested  payment  for  them,  he 
established  "The  American  Monthly  Magazine,"  fill- 
ing the  first  number  chiefly  with  his  Own  articles,  and 
ho  soon  became  recognized  as  a  writer  of  rare  ability. 
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Fronde^W  nf  hi  K  7^^.  B^'liers.  a  Tale  of  the 
J^ronae,  one  of  his  best  written  works,  the  author- 
ship of  which  was  attributed 
to  various  popular  novelists. 
-Not  finding  his  writings  as 
profitable  as  he  wished,  he 
turned  to  law  as  a  more  lucra- 
tive profession,  but  was  de- 
terred from  study  upon  loam- 
ing  that  "American  citizen- 
ship was  the  requirement  for 
admission  to  the  bar."  In  1836 
he  edited  the '  'Magnolia,"  mak- 
ing it  distinctly  American  in 
Its  contributions  and  illustra- 
tions, and  achieving  a  success 
in  this  new  line  of  departure. 
About  this  time,  taking  ad  van- 
tage of  the  furore  for  French 
novels,  Herbert  threw  on  the 
market,  in  cheap  form,  transla- 
tions of  Eugene  Sue's  and 
Dumas'  best  romances.  Al- 
though they  were  more  profitable  than  his  original 
■works,  so  great  was  his  ambition  to  be  known  as  a 
writer  of  purely  classical  romance  that  he  gave  up  the 
translations  in  1843,  and  devoted  himself  until  1851 
to  his  semi-historical  romances.  In  the  meantime,  he 
had  constant  recourse  to  journalism,  and  edited  va- 
rious magazines,  which  he  relinquished  with  his 
romance  writing  in  1851,  and  withdrawing  to  the 
solitude  of  "The  Cedars,"  began  the  series  of  pure 
historical  compositions  which  he  finished  in  1855. 
Herbert  excelled  in  horsemanship,  and  was  an  en- 
thusiastic sportsman,  and  as  early  as  1839  contributed 
sporting  articles  to  Porter's  "  American  Turf  Regis- 
ter" under  the  name  of  "Frank  Forester,"  which 
were  continued  in  1841,  and  thereafter  to  "Graham's 
Magazine."  Later,  these  serials  were  collected  in 
book  form,  entitled:  "The  Warwick  Woodlands," 
contributed  in  1839;  "The  Deerstalkers"  (1845); 
"  My  Shooting  Box  "  (1846);  and  "  American  Game 
in  its  Season"  (1858).  They  were  all  descriptive, 
and  netted  a  good  income.  "The  Field  Sports t)f 
the  United  States  and  British  Provinces,"  illustrated 
by  the  author,  and  published  in  1848,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  "Frank  Forester's"  fame  as  a  leading 
sporting  authority,  which  was  largely  due  to  the 
scientific  and  practical  information  concerning  game 
and  its  treatment  contained  in  his  works.  Herbert's 
fame  as  a  sportsman  led  him  to  change  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  life.  As  Herbert,  the  scholar  and  classi- 
cal writer,  he  had  been  refined  in  manner  and  dress. 
As  "Frank  Forester,"  he  delighted  to  appear  in 
shooting- jacket,  hunting  brogans  and  fur  cap,  with 
a  dog  at  his  heels.  The  last  twelve  years  of  his  life 
■were  spent  at  "The  Cedars"  near  Newark,  N.  J., 
almost  alone  with  his  dogs.  In  1858  he  married  his 
second  wife,  who  three  months  afterward,  upon  learn- 
ing of  some  vagaries  of  his  former  life,  left  him,  and 
applied  for  a  divorce.  He  was  deeply  attached  to  her, 
and  the  shock  unnerved  him.  After  a  grand  dinner 
given  to  his  friends  in  New  York  city,  at  which  only 
Mr.  Judd  appeared,  he  suddenly  stood  before  a  mir- 
ror, and  shot  himself  through  the  heart,  on  May  17, 
1858.  Infelicusimus  alone  is  carved  upon  the  stone 
above  his  grave  at  "  The  Cedars."  His  translations, 
besides  those  mentioned,  are:  .  "Prometheus  and 
Agamemnon  "  from  Aeschylus  (1849);  and  Weiss's 
"Protestant  Refugees"  (1854).  Among  his  semi- 
historical  romances  are:  "Cromwell "(1837);  "Mar- 
maduke  Wy  vil, "  the  most  popular  of  the  series  (1843) ; 
"Pierre  the  Partisan;"  "The  Roman  Traitor,"  his 
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masterpiece  (1846);  "  The  Puritans  of  New  Eng- 
land (1853);  "Sherwood  Forest "(1855);  and  "The 
Falls  of  Wyalusing."  His  historical  series  is:  "The 
Captains  of  the  Old  Worid"  (1851);  "  The  Cavaliers 
of  England"  with  "The  Knights  of  England" 
(1852) :  "  The  Chevaliers  of  France  "  (1853) ;  "  Per- 
sons and  Pictures  from  French  and  English  His- 
tory "  with  "The  Captains  of  the  Great  Roman  Re- 
public" (1854);  and  "Memoir  of  Henry  VIII  and 
his  Six  Wives  "  (1885).  His  sporting  works  include: 
"  Fish  and  Fishing  in  the  United  States  and  British 
Provinces  "  (1849) ;  '  'Prank  Forester  and  his  Friends" 
(1849);  "Complete  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen  " 
(1852);  and  "Horses  and  Horsemanship  in  North 
America,"  his  most  exhaustive  work  (1857),  which 
was  condensed  into  "Hints  to  Horsekeepers, "  as  a 
manual  (1859).  See  "Frank  Forester's  Life  and 
Writings "  published  by  Col.  Thos.  Picton  (1881); 
another  "Life "edited  by  David  W.  Judd  (1882); 
and  his  poems  edited  by  Morgan  Herbert  (1887). 

ANDERSON,  Clifford,  attorney  -  general  of 
Georgia,  was  born  in  Nottoway  county,  Va.,  March 
28,  1838.  His  father,  Maj.  H.  R.  Anderson,  was  a 
Viginian  of  prominence  and  wealth,  who  died  in 
1845,bereft  of  fortune  through  endorsements.  Clifford 
removed  to  Macon,  Ga.,  and  in  the  law  office  of  his 
brother,  W.  H.  Anderson,  mastered  a  classical  edu- 
cation without  a  teacher,  and  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  in  1850  studied  law  with  Robt.  S.  Lanier, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852,  forming  a  law 
partnership  with  Mr.  Lanier,-  which  still  exists.  He 
was  elected  judge  of  Macon 
city  court  in  1856,  resigning 
in  1857;  was  elected  city  coun- 
cilman, 1857,  and  reelected 
1858 ;  elected  state  represent- 
ative, 1859;  and  was  delegate  to 
the  constitutional  union  partv 
state  convention  in  1860.  He 
enlisted  as  a  private  at  the 
opening  of  the  war,  became 
lieutenant  and  brigade  inspec- 
tor, resigning  in  1863,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  Confederate 
congress,  after  declining  a  com- ; 
mission  as  captain.  After  the 
war  he  resumed  practice  with 
Mr.  Lanier,  and  in  1876  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  state 
democratic  executive  commit- 
tee; president  democratic  state 
convention  in  1876,  and  attor- 
ney-general of  Georgia  in  1880, 1882, 1884, 1886,  and 
1888,  serving  in  last  office  ten  years.  He  became, 
after  Mercer  University  was  removed  to  Macon,  pro- 
fessor of  law,  and  succeeded  Judge  C.  B.  Cole  as 
chairman  of  the  law  faculty,  receiving  in  1884  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  His  name  in  1880  was  offered  for 
governor  in  the  convention  of  that  year.  Col.  An- 
derson stands  at  the  head  of  the  bar  in  his  state  as  a 
learned,  profound,  and  accurate  lawyer.  His  immov- 
able equilibrium  of  spirit,  judicial  turn  of  mind,  and 
thorough  conscientiousness  have  made  him  a  trusted 
leader  in  his  profession  and  in  public  affairs.  In 
the  state  and  federal  supreme  courts  he  has  met  suc- 
cessfully the  best  lawyers  of  the  country.  As  a 
legislator  he  took  the  foremost  place,  and  was  a 
powerful  debater.  In  the  memorable  gubernatorial 
convention  of  1880  he  displayed  his  splendid  leader- 
ship, independence,  and  patriotic  magnanimity,  bat- 
tling the  majority  to  the  last  and  yet  for  party  peace, 
courageously  refusing  to  split  the  organization  with 
his  cdleagues,  thus  antagonizing  both  factions,  yet 
receiving  and  reluctantly  accepting  the  unsought 
nomination  for  attorney-general.  He  married,  in 
1857,  AnnaLeConte,  niece  of  Prof.  Joseph  LeConte, 
and  of  Justice  E.  A.  Nisbet,  of  Georgia. 
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BARTLETT,  Clarence,  physician,  488. 
BARTLEY,  Mordecai,  governor,  140. 
BARTON,  Clara,  humanitarian,  83. 
BATES.  Isaac  Chapman,  senator  532. 
BAWDEN,  John,  manufacturer,  503. 
BAXTER,  William  M.,  lawyer,  362. 
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